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Ir was decided on Monday that the Liverpool Jubilee 
Memorial is to take the form of a clock tower, which is to 
be erected near University College, and to be designed by 
Mr. Warteruousr, R.A. According to the architect’s 


description the base, up to 5 feet 6 inches from the pave- 


ment, is to be of red granite, and all visible parts above of 
ferra-cotta and of Ruabon red brick. The spire and the 
roofs of the spirelets at the angles will be covered with 
lead, as being moré monumental than tiles, and to prevent 
all chances of accident to passers-by, The tower is 24 feet 
square and 160 feet high from the street. It is 102 feet 
from the street to the centre of the dials, which are ro feet 
5 inches diameter. Mr. WaTERHOUSE also proposes that 
the dials and the band bearing the legend which would go 
found the tower below the cornice should be in gold 
thosaic. The tower will be connected with the engineering 
department of the college by buildings which are to be 
erected. Originally it was contemplated’ that the tower 
Should stand alone in some part of Liverpool where it 
would be useful, but sufficient subscriptions. were not 
received, and a site adjoining the college was thereupon 
adopted. 


Tue following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Dundee Institute of Architecture :—Pre- 
sident, T. S. RoBERTSON ; vice-president, CHARLES OWER ; 
ordinary members of Council, ALEXANDER HUTCHESON 
and WILLIAM Mackison ; associate members of Council, 
RoBERT SMITH and WILLIAM STEPHENSON ; honorary secre- 
tary, LesLigE Ower ; honorary treasurer, J. J. HENDERSON ; 
auditors, G. A. Harris and James Bruce. The retiring 
president, Mr. R. BLACKADDER, in addressing the meeting, 
said that members were increasing in numbers, but less 
interest was taken during the year in the competitions, 


although more prizes were obtainable. The treasurer’s 
balance amounts to 44/. 35. 2d. 


THE competition for the model village at Aintree, near 
Liverpool, was decided on Saturday. Out of the eighty- 
five designs, two by Messrs. WILLIAM SucDEN & Son, of 
Leek, and Mr. Frank May, of Manchester, were considered 
the best, and to each a prize of fifty guineas was awarded. 
‘The second prize was accordingly withheld. Messrs. 
WILLINK & THICKNESSE obtained the third prize. Nothing 
appears to be said about entrusting the works to the 
‘successful architects. For the moderate sum of 126/, the 
projector of the model village has secured suggestions for 
laying out his property from a large number of experts ; he 
has also obtained the admiration of his enterprise through- 
‘out the country. After so much benefit, who will be able 
to say a word against the competition system? In course 
‘of time we expect to see many similar utilisations of it. 


Tue Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors will meet at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
‘on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in next week. The 
following papers will be read:—“ Back Streets, Lanes, and 
Alleys,” H. U. McKim, Carlisle; “ Average Meter System,” 
G, R. Srracuan, Chelsea; ‘Ten Years’ Experience of the 
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Shone System,” Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.C., Wrexham; “ Elec- 
tric Fire Alarms,’ T. pe C. Mrapr, Hornsey; ‘‘ Water 
Supply,” W. Sanro Crimp, Wimbledon; “ The Purification 
of Sewage by Electricity, Notes and Experiments,” W. 
WessTER, F.C.S. There will be visits to the Houses of 
Parliament in order to see the new drainage works, Messrs. 
JENNINGS’S, sanitary works at Lambeth, the Lucigen and 
Oxygen Works, Westminster, the Greenwich ferry, and the 
outfall works at Barking. 


Tue Bill introduced by Mr. WaiTMorE, Sir A. BortTH- 
WICK, and other members, im order to restrict the height of 
buildings in the Metropolis is evidently inspired by the 
recent attempt to surpass the highest houses in Knights- 
bridge.. According to the first clause, it is proposed that 
no building except a church or chapel shall be erected in 
any street, thoroughfare, or place, of less width than 
6o feet, which shall exceed 60 feet in height, and no build- 
ing except a church or chapel shall be erected in any street, 
thoroughfare, or place of greater width than 60 feet, which 
shall exceed in height the width of the said street, thorough- 
fare, or place, without the consent in writing of the Secretary 
of State, before the election of the London County Council, 
and after the election of the London County Council with- 
out the consent in-writing of the. said council, nor shall the 
height of any building so erected be at an time subsequently 
increased so as to exceed such width without such consent. 
According to the second clause, any person failing to inform 
the district surveyor, or other officer of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or of the London County Council, 
appointed to carry out the Metropolitan Buildings Acts, of 
his intention to erect any. building exceeding in height 
60 feet shall be liable to the penalties contained in 25 and 
26 Vic., cap. 102, sec. 85, to be recovered by summary pro- 
ceeding. Itis tobe the duty of the district surveyor, or 
such other officer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
of the London County Council, to inform the Secretary of 
State of any building intended to be erected contravening 
the provisions of this Act. The Act is to apply to the 
Metropolis as defined by the Metropolis Management Act, 


1855. 


An important decision in regard to the responsibility of 
valuers has been given by Mr. Justice CHITTY. In 1883 
an application was made to solicitors in Nottingham for a 
loan of 2,000/, They instructed a firm of auctioneers and 
valuers to examine the premises offered as security, and 
received a report in which the valuation was put down at 
3,0007, On the faith of that advice a sum of 2,045/. was 
ient. After a time, as the borrower was in arrears with his 
interest, the property was put up for auction. The highest 
bid was 6802. Afterwards the property was valued by two 
experts. One said it was worth 1,200/,, and the other 
1,100/, The Judge thought there was no reasonable cause for 
giving the value as 3,000/., and the statement seemed to be 
reckless. There was no ground for supposing that the 
defendants were in any way gainers by giving so high a 
valuation, but they were held by his lordship as liable 
for negligence. Judgment was, therefore, given for the 
plaintiffs, with an order for an inquiry into the damages sus- 
tained through the negligence and misrepresentation of the 


defendants. 
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ART AND HISTORY.* 


T might be supposed from the majority of books which 
] pass for histories in England, that art—taking the word 
in its widest sense—was of no importance in life, and can 
be passed over as if it were of no more importance than 
the games of children. Instead of looking at all things 
impartially from high Olympus, the Muse of History seems 
to be no more than a waiting woman in a palace or a 
council chamber, and is indifferent to all who are not 
grandees or their dependants. Battles, and the events which 
preceded or followed them, in which the grandees held a 
monopoly of the honours, seem to give most delight to 
CLIO; next in importance are the intrigues of statesmen; 
but the influence of plebeian artists and writers is ignored 
as steadily as if it had been exercised in a different planet. 
In how many of the English histories will the name of 
SHAKESPEARE or Mitton be found? As regards art, its 
neglect must be ascribed to the ignorance of the historians 
about that subject. In no other way can we explain the 
omission of any reference to the Medizval architecture of 
England in Lincarp’s voluminous history, although it bore 
a close relation to the doctrines which his work was intended 
to support. When the absurdity of ignoring the things 
which had most concern for people was exposed, MACAULAY 
did announce his intention to depart from the old track. 
He promised ‘‘to trace the progress of useful and orna- 
mental arts,” and was not to neglect the revolutions of 
furniture. But he was soon tempted to return, or he may 
have found the task was too burdensome. Not much can 
be gained when one discovers that what is meant by eccle- 
siastical architecture is an inventory that seems like an 
extract out of an auctioneer’s catalogue, viz. :—‘‘ The fair 
chapels of New College and Saint George, the nave of 
Winchester, the choir of York, the spire of Salisbury, and 
the majestic towers of Lincoln.” When a more ambitious 
effort is made by one of our historians to suggest the rela- 
tion between art and a particular period, it is rarely 
successful. There is Mr. Lecxy, for example. He attends 
the private views of exhibitions, and sits at Academy 
banquets ; but in spite of so many sacrifices, his chapter on 
English art in the eighteenth century would not do credit 
to a schoolboy. 

There are some things in which the French beat us, and 
the appreciation of art by writers is one of them. We need 
no stronger evidence of the fact than the four volumes on 
ancient history by M. Louis MENarp. They are to be 
classed among the low-priced books, and are closely printed 
without any luxury of type or paper, being intended to be 
obtainable by students of a humble class. But what must 
strike everybody at the first glance is the vast number of 
the illustrations, especially in the parts relating to Greece, 
Assyria, and Egypt. Being reproductions from expensive 
engravings, they have an educational value on account of 
their accuracy that could not be attained by ordinary wood- 
cuts, They are not introduced merely as embellishments 
of the volumes, but as evidence to throw light on the 
character of ancient peoples. M. MENARD does not appear 
as the historian of art, nor does he, in retaliation for what 
was done heretofore, sacrifice politics to it. Art is with him 
only an instrument which can be made to give help in 
revealing the past when other aids are wanting, or which 
can be used to supplement those aids. He maintains that 
works of architecture, sculpture, and of the domestic arts are 
the mute and unimpugnabie witnesses of the manners and 
customs of a nation. Criticism may doubt the apocryphal 
anecdotes which imparted so much picturesque interest to 
the old histories; but a compensation is found in the in- 
struction which is received through the eyes, and which is 
the most attractive of all. The comparison of monuments 
thus leads not only to the history of art, but to the history 
of civilisation. 

The English reader must, however, be warned that the 
volumes will not be considered as orthodox by those who 
believe in a revealed religion. Like the soul in the 
“Palace of Art,” M. Ménarp sits “holding no form of 


* (1) Héstoire des anciens Peuples de l’ Orient ; (2) Histoire des 
Israélites @apres 1 Exégese Bibligue; (3) Histoire des Grecs. Par 
Louis Ménard, Docteur és Lettres. | Avec de nombreuses illustrations 
d’aprés les monuments. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave, 


creed but contemplating all.” Nor will his theories satisfy 
many who are outside the pale of Christianity. M.. 
MENARD does not even agree with the doctrine of evolution 
which now finds so many supporters. He holds that events: 
are neither the effects of chance nor of a necessary evolu- 
tion, but are the moral consequences of a great law of 
equilibrium and of expiation which is the Nemesis of 
history. 

M. MéEnarp begins with the history of Egypt. He 
shows how no monument belonging to the First Dynasty is- 
to be found, and the most ancient architectural work is,. 
therefore, the pyramid in stages at Sakkara, which is sup- 
posed to be the tomb of a king of the Second Dynasty. 
According to M. DE RownGE, the earliest work which can: 
be classed amongst sculpture is a relief at Ouady-Magara, 
representing King SNEwWRoI, who is represented standing. 
over an enemy whose hair he holds, an attitude which was- 
often repeated in the portraits of subsequent kings.. 
M. MEnarRD quotes what is said by his countryman, 
MARIETTE Bey, about the Pyramids being a striking 
recognition of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
They could not be easily overturned, and while they re- 
mained they were evidence of the truth of the dogmas of 
the priests. But M. MEnarp is too honest a Republican 
to see much virtue in such proofs. If the Pyramids were 
smaller, he says they would be more convincing in that. 
sense, for if a king’s soul is immortal, the plebeian’s 
soul should possess a similar quality, and there is no 
morality in making tombs express the inequality among, 
men in this world. Besides, the dogma of a future life is 
consoling, because it inspires the hope that an unjust 
inequality will be redressed. M. Menarp does not bestow 
much pity upon the Egyptians, who in death as in life 
recognised their inferiority to their rulers. He also shows 
himself to be a Parisian when he tells us that the Greeks 
supposed the Sphinx in the desert was a representation of a. 
woman, because “‘la femme est l’énigme éternelle.” 

M. MENARD considers that a study of Egyptian re- 
mains is sufficient to convince people of the unsoundness 
of the theory which makes art have its origin in religion. 
Architecture, it is said, appeared first in the temple: the 
manifestation of religious thought, and all other forms of 
art, were derived from the temple or associated with it. 
Now he maintains that in the earliest Egyptian paintings 
the art is entirely mundane and realistic, the subjects are 
taken from agriculture, field sports and common indus- 
tries. There is no religious symbol. Sculpture had 
evidently an existence separate from the temples, since the 
statues which were most ancient—the wooden figure of the 
overseer RAEM KE in the Boulak Museum being one—are 
portraits. This will suggest the spirit in which M. Ménarp. 
studies art, and it will have advantage in compelling readers 
who believe in the established theories about the history of 
art to think over the grounds of their faith. In some books 
on architecture the Doric order is traced to the columns in 
the grottoes at Beni Hassan, a theory which may be 
credited to CHAMPOLLION. WILKINSON, who did not trust 
to manipulated engravings, after seeing the place did agree 
that the prototype of the Greek column was to be found 
there. M. Ramee suggests that the columns at Beni 
Hassan were probably wrought by Greek prisoners. M. 
MENARD denies any relationship between the two columns, 
since there is no swelling in the shaft, no echinus, no 
triglyphs, no metopes to be seen at Beni Hassan. If the 
Greek architects desired to draw inspiration from Egypt, 
something more eligible than the posts in the grottoes 
could be found. The architecture, painting, and sculpture 
of the Egyptians are described by M. Ménarp, in order to 
suggest some of the characteristics of the people and theiz 
institutions. He maintains that Egyptian art should never 
be compared with Grecian art, which owes its existence to a 
very different sort of inspiration. According to our author, 
it is only in a republican society that aspiration towards an 
ideal, and a sense of the dignity of man, are possible. In 
Egypt art was used as a means to consecrate the prowess of 
the monarch or the acts of devotion to a divinity. The 
religious subjects are scenes of ritual ceremony. There 
was no search after ideal beauty ; but grandeur was 
obtained in architecture by simplicity of the lines, 
and in sculpture and painting by simplicity of forms. 
The representations of domestic life which the Egyptian 
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evidence than Greek works, which are of higher merit as 
works of art. There is no difficulty in realising the every- 
day life of an Egyptian gentleman, but we know the Greeks 
only through literature. It is hard to say how far they went 
in their idealisation. When we learn that EuRIPIDES was con- 
demned because he attempted to hold the mirror up to 
nature by making the characters in his tragedies bear some 
resemblance to the people who lived at the time, it is 
evident that the daily round of life was not supposed to be 
within the province of art. 

The Assyrians, who come next in M. M&énarp’s book, 
are described by him as a stern and bellicose race. No 
people could have a firmer faith in the virtue of strong 
battalions, or show more cruelty when they were the con- 
querors. An inscription records how enemies would be 
treated by the monarch. “I constructed a wall,” says 
ASSOURNASIR-PAL, “before the great gates of the city. I 
flayed the chiefs, and covered part of the wall with their 
skin; some were burnt within the masonry, others were 
crucified or impaled. Many more were flayed in my 
presence, and their skins placed on the stones. The heads 
were heaped into the form of a crown, and their bodies into 
the form of garlands.” Another mighty hunter of men 
glories in the number of hands he cut off, the eyes he 
plucked out, and the cities he demolished by fire. Not one 
of them says, remarks M. MrENarp, that he is a ferocious 
beast ; on the contrary, he takes himself for a great man, 
since all the world is ia fear of him. 

The art corresponds with the character of the people. 
The value of muscle was recognised, and the king was 
represented as the most muscular of all. HERCULES, 
assuming him to be of the physique seen in the Greek 
statues, might hesitate before he encountered one of those 
splendid fellows who have not an ounce of superfluous flesh, 
and one of whom can singly attack a fortress, and allow a 
lion to approach his chariot before he condescends to kill 
the beast. The attendants on royalty are also men of 
might, and everywhere there is recognition that the safety 
of the empire lay in the vigour of the inhabitants. War 
inspires most of the representations; and while we see very 
little of the lives of the ordinary population, it is almost 
possible to trace all the details of the military uniforms. But if 
their neighbours did not inspire the Assyrians with fear, 
they were evidently in dread of invisible beings. Magic and 
astrology flourished among them, and their operations in 
war were supposed to be for the exaltation of the gods. 

M.MEnarp in the same volume also treats of Phoenicians, 
Indians, Medes, Israelites, and Persians, in order to com- 
plete the history of that part of Asia which was most 
related to Europe. 

New theories of language and mythology have increased 
the interest in the Asian mystery, but people to whom art 
is supreme will prefer to read M. Mrnarp’s volumes on 
Greece. His method of treatment will. be apparent from 
his first sentence, where he lays down the maxim that to 
comprehend the character of Greek civilisation, a knowledge 
of works of art is at least as important as a knowledge of 
works of literature. 

That M. MEnarp is an enthusiastic Hellenist will be 
evident from the following lines out of the poem which he 
prefixes to his history :— 


Dieux heureux, qu’adorait la jeunesse du monde 
Que blasphéme aujourd’hui la vieille humanité, 
Laissez-moi me baigner dans le source féconde 
Ou la divine Hellas trouva la vérité, 


Laissez-nous boire encor, nous, vos derniers fidéles, 
Dans l’urne du symbole ot s’abreuvaient les forts. 
Vos temples sont détruits, mais, 6 Lois éternelles, 
Dans l’Olympe idéal renaissent les Dieux morts. 


But all these aspirations after a past which cannot be 
recalled does not interfere with the autho:’s pursuit of truth. 
He begins with a description of the geography of Greece, 
tells us of the latest speculations about the origin of the 
inhabitants, analyses their religion and legends, specu- 
lates upon their manners and institutions, explains the 
advantages and defects of the Government, and traces the 
eventful history down to the establishment of the Roman 
empire. 

It is difficult for a Parisian not to:,believe in the omni- 
potence of cities. It is the business of the country to 
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painters have produced for us are more valuable as historical 


uphold them. As AusrEr the composer said once, “ La 
campagne c’est bon pour les petits pois.” The Greeks 
were a people of that kind, and their art could never have 
so nearly approached perfection if they were afflicted with 
any weakness for bucolic pursuits. Dwelling in cities there 
might be constant danger of abuses, but there could be no 
tyranny resembling what was to be found in Asia. The 
Greek city, says M. Mitnarp, was based upon the double 
principle of direct legislation and gratuitous government, 
and a barbarian in the eyes of the inhabitants was not 
necessarily a vulgar or uncultured man, but one who was 
deprived of those advantages. 

We have said that M. Ménarp will not recognise any 
indebtedness to Egypt for the Doric column. He insists 
that Greek architecture was racy of the soil of Greece. 
The temples, he says, were imitations of the timber huts 
which are still to be seen in Lycia and other parts of Asia 
Minor. He will not believe in the origin with an individual 
of any feature, and sets aside the venerable tradition con- 
cerning the origin of the Corinthian capital. He has faith 
in the inspiration of crowds. Just as religious fables and 
epic legends come from them, in the same way architecture 
and decoration were their collective and anonymous 
work. ‘The Corinthian capital, according to M. M&narp, 
was no more than a copy of another form of capital, when 
seen surrounded by leaves and flowers on the occasion of a 
féte. The Ionic, on the other hand, was derived from the 
rolls of drapery on each side of a cippus or stele. The 
friezes represented the skulls of the sacrificial animals 
which were hung outside the temple, and united by 
garlands of flowers. Polychromy owed its origin to a desire 
to give the colours as well as the forms of the festal decora- 
tions. 

Sculpture in terra-cotta, according to M. Ménarp, 
appeared first in Greece, and the material was used for 
acroteria, antefixee, and metopes. He does not credit the 
legendary origin of the art with Dapatus. As the name 
signifies industrious, the mythic sculptor or wood-carver 
was only a sort of personification of the first schools, 
although some of the families of sculptors in Attica— 
Socrates being a member of one of them —claimed 
DapAuus for an ancestor. There is much muscular de- 
velopment of an Assyrian sort in the early sculpture of 
Greece ; but, according to our author, it is difficult to 
believe in any communication with Assyria. 

It was under PERICLES that “le probleme social résolu 
par Vart.” M. MénarpD sees in him a type of the true 
demagogue—that is, a guide of the people, who was every- 
where and in everything a true citizen ; and hence, through 
his counsel, Athens merited to be called the Greece of 
Greece. But it is not generally known that the great works 
which were undertaken at his suggestion were intended in 
a great measure as a means to find employment for many 
people. They were utilised in preparing materials for the 
buildings, in erecting temples and theatres. Who can 
count the number who were engaged in works where so 
many materials were used? “All the decorative arts united 
with architecture,’ says M. Ménarb, “to express the 
political and religious thoughts of the people, who were 
happy by labour and a recognition of what was true and 
just, and especially by the spectacle of so much beauty. 
PrricLes had found in art—which is the highest form of 
labour—a solution for that problem of how to deal with the 
misery which disturbs the equilibrium of modern Europe.” 
It is in accordance with this view that M. Mfénarp should 
see in the procession around the Parthenon a representation 
of the people celebrating the most august of their religious 
festivals. 

With all our admiration for Athens, it is impossible not 
to recognise that seeds of decay were in the city. No 
human institution is safe against corruption. Athens would 
engage in a fratricidal war, and from that time its greatness 
began to wane. The city was devastated by a plague ; 
there were revolts among the inhabitants ; the artificers 
could find no employment as the treasure was expended on 
the campaigns. The Sicilian defeat was only one event in a 
series of disasters. 

But art contrived to survive. The moderns, as M. 
M&NARD remarks, imagine that they display purity of 
taste by restricting their admiration to the Parthenon 
sculptures. But the Greeks were more catholic. They 
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considered no offence was committed against the Zews of 
Olympia, or the AZzhené of the Parthenon, when one 
praised the Juno of PotycLetus and the Venus of Cnidos. 
Tt was subsequent to the age of PrricLes that types of 
figures were recognised as a sort of law, and sculptors felt 
bound to pay tribute to the past by reproducing the form 
of their predecessors. Hence, says M. MENARD, every 
Greek statue is a translation by an individual of a thought 
that was collective, and the divine types created by the 
sculptors are the roots of that language which speaks to us 
through our eyes. : 

In comparing Greek and modern sculpture M. MENARD 
considers that the defects of the latter arise in a great 
measure from trying to be over expressive. But it is in the 
application of sculpture to architecture that he sees the 
most marked difference. By avoiding the use of colour, by 
placing statues along a wall or in niches of the same 
colour, and by fixing figures at heights where they cannot 
be discovered without the aid of a telescope, it becomes 
plain that sculpture is no longer a necessity to intellectual 
life as it was among the ancients. 

It might be supposed that Greek art was not likely to 
survive loss of liberty. One class of works became im- 
possible, or fell out of fashion. Gods and goddesses were 
henceforth more akin to mortals. The portrait statues and 
busts, on the other hand, appear to be efforts to confer a 
more than manlike character on the subjects. Then the 
Greek schools of Asia Minor produced a glorious harvest. 
One of the renowned works is the Venus of Melos. M. 
MENARD gives a sketch of the statue as it appeared when 
brought to Paris before the inscription was removed, which 
recorded that it was the work of a sculptor of Antioch. The 
authorities of the Louvre were afraid that as a name counts 
for much, the Parisians would think little of a statue which 
could not be ascribed to some great Athenian. The Zaocoon 
is by many supposed to come from another of the distant 
schools, that is, Rhodes. When the Romans in turn 
became masters of the world, they were able to have statues 
produced by Greek sculptors, but the position of the artist 
was no longer the same, 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 
At Rome, says M. MENarD, SENECA asked if painting and 
sculpture could be classed with the liberal arts. PLiny and 
CIcERO were no less disdainful. ‘Yet, in spite of so un- 
favourable an atmosphere, sculpture died slowly. 

We have said enough to suggest how unlike most 
histories are the works of M. Mrnarp. It is courageous 
on his part to be so frank in recognising the power of art 
and in insisting on its appreciation as one of the duties of 
a free State. It would be well if ancient history could in 
this country be taught from such valuable books, but it 
would be necessary to eliminate parts which do not cor- 
respond with doctrines that are accepted in a great part of 
the globe. Admiration of pagan art does not make it 
necessary that the world should again be suckled in a creed 
forlorn ; or, to transpose the words of M. Ménarp, ‘‘I] 
Be, pas nécessaire de proscrire le juste pour exalter le 

eau.” 


THE GLOUCESTER BATHS AGAIN. 


T the meeting of the Gloucester Town Council, on 
d June 26, a report from the Baths Committee was read, 
Mm which the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. W. Storrs, 
Sons & Co., Limited, of Stalybridge, was recommended, it being 
understood that the contract price, including finishing and 
fitting up of the baths, was not to exceed 7,500/. 

Mr. Platt, in moving the adoption of the report, explained 
how the increase, beyond the stipulated sum of 6,000/., had 
arisen owing to the alterations proposed by the committee. 
The lowest of the first general estimates was 8,499/., and addi- 
tions brought it up to 9,190/7. He would strongly recommend 
the Council to go in for the whole thing, and said he would 
rather spend 9,000/. than the 7,500/. on the baths. It was no 
use blinking the fact that the report of the Baths Committee 
was acompromise. They had cut down the plans to a plain 
bare building, which would come to something like 7,500/. 
He hoped the Council would consider the matter fully, and not 
have a block of buildings of which they would be ashamed. 

Mr. Peake proposed, as an amendment, that the report 
should not be adopted, nor any tender accepted at present. 
Mr. Trew, the architect, wrote last February to say that he 


would abide by the conditions, one of which was that the total 
cost was not to exceed 6,000/. Now they were asked to 
approve of the erection of a mutilated set of plans at a cost 
exceeding the 6,000/. by one-fourth. He could not help think- 
ing that the committee certainly misunderstood their instruc- 
tions, and that it would have been greater wisdom and 
judgment if, when they found this amount was so very much 
exceeded, they had taken the Council into their confidence. 

Mr. Mousell inquired whether Messrs. Giles & Gough’s 
plans were not considered the best. He understood that their 
plans were recommended by the expert as being the best, but 
were refused by him on the ground of cost. He also under- 
stood that Messrs. Giles & Gough, who had designed the 
Second County Asylum, were prepared to find a man to build 
baths on their plans at their estimate of 6,o00/, Might he ask 
why these plans were not adopted ? 

Mr. Powell said that if Mr. Trew’s plans had been carried 
out as they were they would have been good enough, and 
could have been built for 6,o00/. But fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, for the citizens, they got a lot of practical men on the 
committee. First they got an engineer, who said the boilers 
must be larger, and then a builder, who said they must have 
thicker walls, and thus the buildings were enlarged and the 
cost increased, so that they could not get the plans carried out 
under 9,000/. 

Alderman King said Mr. Powell had been kind enough to 
refer to practical men, but he thought Mr. Powell would under- 
stand that he was deficient in that respect, for when the plans 
were on view that gentleman refused the elevation of one set of 
drawings, and then went and chose the perspective. When 
this was pointed out to him Mr. Powell remarked, “I know as 
much about drawings as a penny-piece.” 

Mr. Powell admitted that he said so. 

Alderman King said he should like to see baths erected in 
a more efficient manner than was now proposed. He had care- 
fully gone into the details. The Council had given the com- 
mittee power to go to a limit of 6,o00/. for baths, and their 
total cost, including the price of the site (1,550/.) and the archi- 
tect’s commission (350/.), was to be 7,900/7. Taking the lowest 
original tender, which was 8,499/., and adding 663Z. to it for the 
alternatives, it gave 9,1627. Then must be added 1,550/. for 
cost of site; 6867. for architect’s and surveyor’s commission, 
4oo/. for works necessary, 120/. for clerk of the works, 500/. for 
contingencies at 5 per cent., and 1oo/. for incidentals. These 
items gave a total of 12,5187. and deducting from this the 
7,900/. for which the committee had authority, the excess 
appeared at 4,618/. Under these circumstances, he did not 
think the committee should have recommended the adoption of 
any tender. He still hoped that Gloucester would have baths, 
and that the present committee, or some new committee, would 
place the matter in an acceptable form. 

The Mayor said the last time he attended the committee he 
understood that the plans could be carried out for 6,000/. 

Mr. Seekings said that in Mr. Trew’s plans as presented 
the baths were in such a position that one man could look after 
both of them. They wanted to provide baths for all classes, 
and that was the reason why they had not adopted any one 
plan in its entirety. He was sorry to be in a position to 
advocate an expenditure which he had hoped would not be 
exceeded. The committee were anxious to get a good set of 
plans, and he believed a smaller building would bring failure. 
He named several towns where they were enlarging their 
baths. If the Council decided that the limit of 6,000/. was to 
be kept within, they decided that the dimensions of the build- 
ings were to be greatly reduced, and he hoped they would 
hesitate before they adopted so fatal a policy. 

Mr. Arkell suggested that the whole question be referred to 
a committee of the entire Council. Then Mr. Mousell’s 
suggestion as to another plan and any other plan could be 
considered. 

Alderman Mott said he was of opinion that the Council 
began in error with regard to the baths question. Before fixing 
the amount of cost they ought to have first decided what sort of 
baths they wanted, and then have asked for plans. He thought 
the question of cost had nothing to do with it. The amount of 
6,000/7, was simply founded upon the statement of some one 
that baths had been built for that amount in the country. He 
was not prepared to vote for the reduced plan. Certain points 
had been clearly brought out which showed that the Council 
could not get what they wanted for 6,000/. If the Baths Com- 
mittee would be good enough to explain in detail their reasons 
for altering Mr. Trew’s original plan and for submitting an 
altered plan and estimate of about 9,000/., and what would be 
lost in the cutting down of the plans, then perhaps the Council 
would be in a better position to come to a decision on the 
matter. 

Mr. Peake said he should have great pleasure in accepting 
Mr. Arkell’s suggestion. His amendment would now be, 
“ That the report of the Baths Committee be not adopted, and 
that no tender be at present accepted, but the whole question 
be referred to a committee of the whole Council.” 
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The Mayor said he was a member of the committee, and | 
the last time he attended Mr. Trew was present with his 
amended plans, and he put the question distinctly to Mr. Trew, 
“Can these plans be carried out for 6,000/.?” And Mr. Trew 
distinctly said they could be carried out for that amount. Mr. 
Platt said he did not agree with that, and that they would cost 
soo/. or 600/. more. Mr. King said, “ No, 300/.” It was Mr. 
Trew who had made the mistake (a Voice: ““ No”). He (the 
Mayor) said it was Mr. Trew, and not the committee. Any 
practical man who looked at the plans must have seen that they 
would cost at least 8,coo/. to carry out. That was why he pro- 
posed in Council that sanction should be obtained to borrow 
8,007. Mr. Trew ought to have told them that the cost 
would exceed 6,000/, As a member of the committee he 
declined to take any blame whatever. 

Mr. Estcourt thought that when these modifications and 
suggestions were made in his plans, Mr. Trew ought to have 
stated to the committee that, if they were going to make all 
these alterations, they would much increase the expense 
beyond the 6,000/. 

Mr. Platt, in reply, said Mr. Trew was not responsible for 
the additions. It must be borne in mind that the cost could 
not be told until the quantities were taken out. Mr. Mousell 
had brought up about Messrs. Giles & Gough’s plans. The 
committee did not go into that, as the expert said their plans 
were too large, and would cost more than the sum prescribed. 
He was quite agreeable to the question being referred to a 
committee of the whole Council. The committee had taken too 
much on themselves, and ought to have left it more to Mr. 
Trew and the surveyor. The reason the committee did not 
place the original tenders before the Council was that they 
thought it would save time if they obtained revised tenders 
before doing this. He was willing to withdraw his resolution 
in favour of the amendment. 

Mr. Peake’s amendment as altered then became the sub- 
stantive motion, and was carried unanimously. 

The Mayor said he would take an early opportunity of 
calling the committee of the whole Council together. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


@)* Monday a meeting of the organising committee of the 

Imperial Institute was held at Marlborough House, 
being the first meeting since the grant of the charter of incor- 
poration to the Imperial Institute. By the terms of the charter 
the organising committee is appointed the temporary governing 
body of the Institute for a period not exceeding three years 
from the date of the charter (May 12, 1888). 

The previous action of the organising committee and of the 
various sub-committees having been approved, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Lord Herschell, and Sir John Rose were appointed 
trustees for the endowment fund, the minimum value of which 
is fixed by the charter at 140,000/. 

His Royal Highness the President then nominated Lord 
Herschell and Sir John Rose respectively as chairman and 
vice-chairman of the organising committee, and various special 
committees were appointed. 

The Governor of the Bank of England having, with the 
approval of His Royal Highness the President, nominated 
Messrs. Lovelock, H. W. S. Whiffin, and Dickinson, chartered 
accountants, of Coleman Street, City, auditors of the Imperial 
Institute, they were formally appointed to the office. 

The organising secretary and, in his absence, the assistant 
secretary were designated the proper officers to sign or counter- 
sign documents on behalf of the corporation. 

The organising secretary submitted a statement of progress 
since the date of the last meeting, by wich it appeared that 
the actual funds now available, exclusive of subscriptions from 
the Indian Empire and temporarily invested there, amounted 
to 310,000/. The steps taken in furtherance of the establish- 
ment of the department of commercial intelligence and the 
outlines of a proposed scheme for a school of modern Oriental 
languages were described and approved. 

The minutes of the meetings of the various sub-committees 
held since January 27 having been read and action thereon 
authorised, the lease for the conveyance of land from the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 and other 
documents in connection therewith were duly approved and 
executed. 

The foundations for the main buildings were reported as 
having been completed in May last at a cost of 6,000/. 

On the recommendation of the building sub-committee, the 
tender of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. for the making of the new 
road, to be known as the “Imperial Institute Road,” was accepted 
at the sum of 5,825/. 

The same firm’s tender for the main buildings, exclusive of 
the central and eastern and western towers, was accepted from 
a list of fifteen competing contractors, the amount of the tender 
being 142,800/. 

The organising committee, on the motion of Lord Herschell, 


unanimously passed a vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the 
President for the zeal and energy displayed by him in the work 
of the Institute. 


THE APPLIED ART SECTION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


pay report of the Society of Arts, which was read at the 
general meeting, has the following reference to the work 
of the section of applied art :— 

The subjects dealt with during the present session in the 
section of applied art range over a varied field, and at the 
several meetings, bronze monuments, Persian textiles, book- 
binding, architecture, and colour in decoration were treated of, 
and the relations of craftsman and manufacturer were dis- 
cussed. At the first meeting on January 31, an instructive 
paper was read by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on the © Monumental 
Uses of Bronze,” which may be considered as a companion to 
his paper last session on “ Wrought Ironwork.” The author, 
by means of the lantern, brought before his audience representa- 
tions of nearly all the historical bronze monuments in England, 
as well as some of the chief specimens abroad. At the second 
meeting a paper was read by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, entitled 
“Principles of Design as applied to Bookbinding.” In con- 
nection with this meeting, an exhibition of examples of historical 
and modern bookbindings was arranged in the library, which 
remained open for ten days, and was visited by a considerable 
number of connoisseurs and practical bookbinders. On 
March 20 Mr. William Simpson asked the question, “ What 
Style of Architecture should we follow?” in a paper which 
originated a lively discussion among the architects present at 
the meeting. On April 24 Mr. Lewis F. Day urged the inutility 
of the middleman in art, in an interesting paper on “ Craftsman 
and Manufacturer.” Mr. J. D. Crace read a valuable paper on 
“The Decorative Use of Colour,” on May 6, in which he 
pointed out the need of considering colour as a means of laying 
stress on the main constructive features of a building. The 
work of the section was brought to a close on May 29 bya 
paper on “ Persian Fabrics,” by Mr. Cecil Smith, which was 
fully illustrated by a series of fine specimens of various textiles, 
brought from Persia by Mr. Smith. 


TESSERA. 
Religion and Art. 
W. Dyce, R.A. 


ey the only three great systems of art which have arisen, 

two undoubtedly derived their character from religion. 
Perhaps the third, in some respects, did so too ; but this is less 
certain. These three systems are the Egyptian, the Pagan 
Greek, and the Christian, the first more or less including in 
it the arts of Oriental antiquity, the second comprehending the 
whole of ancient Classical art, and the third the art of more 
modern times, so far as it has been exclusively Christian. The 
Egyptian art was essentially symbolical in its purpose. 
Although it employed for that purpose representations of a 
great variety of natural objects, yet exactness and truth of 
imitation were only carried far enough to indicate the reality, 
and that with a view to express ideas of which the objects were 
the representatives. The figures in Egyptian paintings, as an 
acute writer, M. Raoul-Rochette, has observed, were ideographic 
signs rather than figures to be considered as representing the 
objects of which they were the resemblances. And hence 
Egyptian art as a whole is excluded from the domain of- the 
fine arts properly so-called. The Greek system, on the other 
hand, was strictly imitative, and in such sort that it carried the 
exact representation of individual objects to the highest degree 
of perfection of which they were susceptible ; and thus what 
we term the ideal in Greek art was nothing more than the 
reality itself under its most embellished form. The aim of this 
kind of art being to render, with as near an approach to per- 
fection as was possible, the forms of animate nature, It Is 
obvious that physical beauty must have been, as indeed it was, 
an element so essential that every particular was subordinate 
to it, whether in the choice of subjects or in the manner of their 
execution. All was intended to elevate and deify nature ; 
everything, therefore, that could suggest thoughts of imperfec- 
tion, meanness, or feebleness, unless 1n the way of caricature, 
was carefully excluded ; while the positive or negative qualities 
that tend to inspire us with ideas of resistless physical power, 
unchanging perfection, beauty, or dignity were as carefully had 
regard to, And although the art of the Greeks was not 
altogether devoid of moral expression, yet in general they 
seem to have admitted the operation and effects of the passions 
as an element in art only so far as was consistent and com- 
patible with the physical perfection which, under the guidance 
of their religious system, the arts of the Greeks were in the 
main intended to develop. The third great system of art, 
namely, the Christian, so far agrees with the Classical that it 
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takes nature for its guide and its model; but it exercises itself 
on types altogether different, and has for its drift to interest the 
moral sentiments rather than to charm or flatter the senses. 
As in the Greek art certain types of human perfection were 
invented and worshipped, so also in Christian art there arose 
an imitative system in which were embodied under peculiar 
types the faith, sentiments, and aspirations of our divine 
religion ; but there was this grand difference between the two, 
that whereas in the one the types were all more or less of a 
kind to exalt and glorify human nature, in the other they were 
based more or less on the griefs, the feebleness, the imperfec- 
tions of humanity. In few words, Christianity effected in the 
domain of art a revolution precisely analogous to that which it 
brought about in the moral and social world ; it introduced a 
new standard of perfection in art, made that standard spiritual 
rather than physical, and taught artists to aspire after a kind of 
excellence which it is no figure of speech to say would have 
been looked upon by the Greeks as foolishness. What, for 
example, could the Athenians of the time of Phidias have 
thought of the emaciated, haggard, mean, and sorrowful 
pictures of saints drawn by the best artists of the Christian 
school? Must they not have felt that their idol, human nature, 
was outraged and brought into contempt by such representa- 
tions? Must they not have hated them as mortifying to their 
pride, or despised them as unworthy of their regard? Yet such 
is the positive, marked, and antagonistic difference between 
Classical and Christian art. The one has its Jove, its Her- 
cules, its Mars, its Venus, its Graces—the representatives of 
majesty, physical power, warlike courage, love, and kindness ; 
the other its Christ, its apostles and doctors, its army of 
martyrs, its virgin mother, its graces, its virtues. But though 
its Christ be majestic, he is in the form of a serpent ; though 
the power of its apostles was resistless, yet “the weapons of 
their warfare were not carnal ;” though its army of martyrs be 
courageous, their courage lay in endurance; though its virgin 
mother be beautiful and pure, yet “a sword pierced through her 
heart ;” though some of its graces and virtues were esteemed 
among the Greeks, yet, if we take them as a company, they are 
in reality the complex type of self-abnegation. In brief, through 
the whole system of Christian art there is somewhat of a for- 
bidding, mortified, and humbled exterior, derived from the 
character of the religion in which it originates, by which it is 
distinguished from the attractive and (not to use the word in its 
bad sense) the sensual qualities of the Classical school. 


The Frieze of the Parthenon. 
T. DAVIDSON. 

Pericles’s ulterior purpose in the whole matter (of the national 
festival) was to bring about a confederation of all the Greek 
States under the hegemony of Athens; and second, that inas- 
much as most of the Ionic states were already under her leader- 
ship, and the Aiolic states, at least, not unfavourable to her, 
this purpose mainly resolved itself into a scheme for in- 
ducing the Doric states of Peloponnesus to enter the confedera- 
tion. We should, therefore, naturally expect that one of the 
processions would be mainly Ionic, the other mainly Doric, and 
that the two would be clearly distinguished, the one as Ionic or 
Athenian, the other as Doric or Spartan. Instead of Ionic and 
Doric, indeed, we may write Athenian and Spartan, for Pericles 
meant nothing less than to see Sparta placed under the 
hegemony of Athens. Let us next, as a second preliminary 
to our examination of the frieze, try to make clear to ourselves 
the problems which the artist, desiring to represent the subject 
supposed, would have to solve. First, he would have to repre- 
sent two processions, and show that their purpose was a com- 
mon sacrifice ; second, he would have to distinguish these pro- 
cessions as respectively Doric and Ionic ; third, he would have 
to show that the sacrifice had reference to a multiplicity of 
gods ; fourth, he would have to show that the aim of the 
sacrifice was to bring about reconciliation and union where 
there had previously been alienation and division ; fifth, he 
would have to show that the effect of the union was the 
acknowledgment of the headship of Athens. Now, a very 
cursory glance at the frieze will show us that the artist of it 
solved all these problems satisfactorily. First, he has given us 
two processions, clearly marked as distinct by separation and 
difference of direction; and, by introducing cattle and other 
objects of sacrifice, he has shown us their purpose. Second, 
he has distinguished the two processions as Doric and Ionic, by 
making the one approach the gods specially worshipped by the 
Dorians, the other the gods specially worshipped by the Ionians. 
Since the two races differed but slightly in appearance and 
attire, it is difficult to see how they could have been otherwise dis- 
tinguished than by their gods, who, as we shall see, had to be in- 
troduced for another reason as well. To demonstrate that the gods 
are distinguished as Doric and Ionic would require a somewhat 
lengthy discussion. At present the fact must be provisionally 
accepted. Third, the artist has shown that the sacrifice ' 1s refer- 
ence to a multiplicity of gods, by introducing these gods them- 
selves, and we may safely assert that he could not have accom- 
plished his purpose otherwise. Fourth, he has shown that the 


object of the sacrifice is to bring about reconciliation and 
union where there was previously alienation and division, by 
making the favouring gods of the one people turn their backs 
upon those of the other, while the two processions approach 
each other and also a group standing between the averted gods 
and preparing for a ceremony, which must make these turn 
toward each other and unite in a common acceptance of offer- 
ings. How skilfully this middle group is managed, so as to 
express the act of reconciliation, will be shown hereafter 
Fifth, the artist has shown the effect of the union will be 
the acknowledged headship of Athens, by placing her chief 
divinity in a place of honour equal to that of Zeus. 


Da Vinci's “ Wrona Lisa.” 


WeerlePaArnr 


La Gtoconda is in the truest sense Leonardo’s masterpiece. 
In suggestiveness only the AZelancholia of Diirer is comparable 
with it, and no crude symbolism disturbs the effect of its sub- 
dued and graceful mystery. -We all know the face and hands 
of the figure set in its marble chair, in that cirque of fantastic 
rocks as in some faint light under sea. The presence that thus 
so strangely rose beside the waters is expressive of what in the 
ways of athousand years man had come to desire. Hers is 
the head upon which all the ends of the world have come, and 
the eyes are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from 
within upon the flesh—the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it 
for a moment by one of those volute Greek goddesses or beau- 
tiful women of antiquity, and how would they be troubled by 
this beauty into which the soul with all her maladies has 
passed! All the thoughts and experiences of the world have 
etched and moulded there—in that which they have of power 
to refine and make expressive the outward form—the animalism 
of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie of the Middle Age, 
with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than 
the rocks among which she sits; like the vampire, she has 
been dead many times and learned the secrets of the grave ; 
and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern 
merchants ; and, as Leda, was mother of Helen of Troy, and, 
as St. Ann, the mother of Mary; and all this has been to her 
but as the sounds of lyres and flutes, and lives only in the 
delicacy with which it has moulded the changing lineaments 
and tinged the eyelids and the hands. 


Raphael and Da Vinci. 


G. BUTLER. 

What would have been the effect on Raphael’s mind and 
style of painting had he remained a longer time under the 
influence of Leonardo is not an uninteresting question. Nay, 
we may carry it back to his early training and ask—‘‘ What 
would Raphael have been had he been brought up in the 
school of L. da Vinci instead of that of Pietro Perugino?” 


| Let us transport ourselves to the great room at the Louvre, 


where we have specimens of Raphael’s early Florentine or 
Peruginesque manner; of his later Florentine, and of his 
Roman manner ; and where we have also two noble specimens 
of Leonardo’s easel pictures. Now, if we take the quality of 
expression—meaning thereby the thought and sentiment con- 
veyed by the human countenance, and, in a less degree, by the 
attitude — Raphael’s pictures stand the comparison with 
Leonardo’s very differently. The earlier ones—the S¢Z. 
George and the picture called La Belle Jardinidre—are thrown 
somewhat in the shade; but there is a chivalrous determina- 
tion in the attitude of the warrior saint that shows thought and 
purpose in the artist, and the exquisite purity of the Virgin’s 
expression, the charm of her oval face and downcast eyes are 
things sw? generds—very delightful to the feelings if not 
suggestive of deep thought. But the great Holy Family and 
the Sz. Michael are positively killed by Leonardo’s proximity. 
They may have possessed a more spiritual character when 
Francis I. first received them ; but, as they are now seen, they 
wax pale—as regards the quality of expression—before the 
Santa Anna and the portrait of Mona Lisa. The comparison 
of Leonardo’s (or his pupil’s) La Vierge aux Rochers, with 
Raphael’s Ste. Marguerite, in the long gallery, is equally 
unfavourable to Raphael’s pretensions to the character of a 
thoughtful painter. It may, of course, be said that Raphael’s 
fame does not rest on his oil-pictures but on his frescoes, and 
his cartoons for the tapestries. Neither does Leonardo’s rest on 
his easel pictures, but on his cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari 
and his Last Supper. Putting these facts together and speculat- 
ing thereon, it does appear more than probable that Raphael, 
had he studied under L. da Vinci instead of Pietro Perugino, 
would have learned to portray qualities of mind which only 
now and then find in him a ready and congenial exponent. 
And he would, doubtless, have acquired a greater insight into 
the structure of the human frame, and more unerring accuracy 
in drawing the extremities. It will, perhaps, strike the reader 
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that the comparison of Leonardo’s serious pictures with 
Raphael’s later works, in which he did not aim at representing 
intensity of thought and sentiment, is unfair. Doubtless there 
is more similarity between Raphael’s Sposalizio and his 
Madonna del Granduca, and Leonardo’s Vierge aux Rochers 
and Santa Anna, than between any of Raphael’s Louvre 
pictures and Leonardo’s. It may be said, further, that where 
there is no identity of aim between two painters there can be 
no comparison between their works. Granted. But let us 
compare their respective aims. If we find one painter aiming 
at the representation of deep thought and sentiment, and the 
other at that of a greater variety of emotion ; the one choosing 
types of countenance and attitudes which harmonise with a 
profound, tranquil, meditative spirit, and the other delighting in 
the various expressions which mark the differences of age and 
sex, and the easy and delicate play of graceful lines which 
diffuse joyous cheerfulness over the picture, we are surely at 
liberty to say which we prefer, and which aim we think the 
nobler. Moreover, when the latter painter has changed his 
aim, when we find that, at an earlier period, he placed before 
his mind a different object as attainable by his art, we may 
surely compare the purpose of his youth with that of his later 
years ; and if the latter appear to us less noble, we may express 
a feeling of regret that he had not that inducement to persevere 
in his early motives which the example of Leonardo would have 
given him. 
The Idea in Art. 


J. S. BLACKIE. 


The value of the Platonic idea may be shown by an illustra- 
tion from the region of the beautiful. The marble figure, which 
some stone-working poet has baptized a Corinna or a Sappho, 
and whose features, expression, and attitude combine all that is 
most dignified in a queen, all that is most simple in a shep- 
herdess, all that is most inspired in a poetic thinker, and all 
that is most attractive in a Venus—this figure, for the possession 
of which to adorn their museums the heads of great monarchies 
will contend with rival diplomacy and emulous gold, when 
dashed to pieces by a sudden precipitation, is only so much 
lime which the farmer can fling upon his land like straw or 
dung or any other refuse. Its value is gone as soon as it has 
lost its form ; the material is common and worthless. Whence, 
then, is this form, this eSos. (specées), the superaddition of which 
imparts so much value to an otherwise trivial material ? 
Whence did it come, and what is it? It is plainly neither 
more nor less than an image impressed by the plastic power of 
mind ona material utterly destitute of formative force; and 
the value of the work consists altogether in the amount of this 
force, or organising intellectual energy, which has been made 
to act upon it from without. But this formative force is a 
thing altogether bloodless and untangible. Shatter the sub- 
stance of the finest statue in the world to pieces, and the 
amount of calcine substance or earthy matter of lime remains 
the same as before the disintegration. It follows, manifestly, 
that the only real element in the admired object is that which 
according to common phraseology has no reality in it, viz., the 
idea in the mind of the artist which has been transferred to 
stone. This idea is, in fact, the alone thing which truly exists 
so far as the work of art is concerned. It is the only thing 
also that possesses permanency ; for whereas the marble may 
be broken at any moment, the idea may at any time be 
recovered from the intellect of the artist where it was originally 
generated, and where it permanently resides. That the ideas 
which belong to genius or original creative power are innate, in 
the highest Platonic sense of the word, most people will be 
willing to concede. For, if not, why cannot every eye see in 
a daisy as much as a Burns or a Wordsworth saw? Why is not 
the physiognomy of every dog as eloquent and as pregnant 
with profound expression to me and to you as it was to 
Landseer? A common observer “wants the eye” to see in 
common objects what the great artist sees—that is to say, he 
wants an internal plastic and organising force ; for it is by this 
mental force only, and not by mere pupils, corneas, retinas, and 
other apparatus of mere sensuous vision, that the man of 
genius obtains his superior insight. 


Italian Influence on French Architecture. 


J. GwILtT. 

The earliest architect in France who may be said to have 
had a perception of Italian architecture was Jean Bullant, 
between 1543 and 1573. From a portico in the castle of St. 
Ecouen, he appears to have preceded the age in which he 
lived to such a degree that he must be considered the harbinger 
of good taste in France. The wars in Italy under Charles 
VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I., had made the French 
intimately acquainted with the works of Italy, and the taste of 
the last-named monarch particularly induced him to bring 
from that country some of their most celebrated artists, so that 
there was almost a colony of them in France. Amongst these 
was Vignola, who was many years resident in the country ; and 
this may with some probability account for the great esteem in 


which that great master’s profiles have always been held in 
France, and, indeed, I may say in which they are still held, 
though in other respects French is rather founded on the 
Venetian school. Another architect of note, Sebastian Serlio, 
was engaged in the country by Francis, and died there. 
Buildings are to be judged of relatively as well as abstractedly ; 
hence the opportunities of every class which the period 
afforded must be taken into consideration before the powers and 
merits of an architect can be properly appreciated. In this 
respect Lescot’s works at the Louvre are entitled to great 
praise. He was the contemporary of Jean Gougon, the 
architect of the well known and admired Fountain of the 
Innocents, at Paris, which lost much of its beauty when, many 
years ago, it was taken down and its site changed. From the 
works of Bullant, Lescot, and Gougon, the progress of pure 
architecture, one might have supposed, would have been 
without check till it reached that point to which it had been 
carried in Italy. Such, however, was far from being the case. 
Mary de Medicis, who was a native of Florence, but afterwards 
a resident in France, anxious when she was about to build the 
Luxembourg Palace to have it designed in a manner which 
would remind her of her native city, made her architect, De 
Brosse, adopt a style, as nearly as circumstances would allow, 
resembling the palaces of Tuscany. The rustic work of the 
Pitti Palace seems to have been uppermost in the mind of the 
architect, but his version of it is a failure. In Florence the 
palaces are on so gigantic a scale that they can bear out the 
rustic and embossed work employed upon them ; but when 
reduced in size, a building in which they are used allows but 
sparing use of these practices. This palace became a model 
for the fashion of the day, and produced an intermediate style 
which lasted many years in France, and arrested the advances 
to perfection whereof the above works of Bullant and others 
gave promise. De Brosse was, however, an able artist, and 
well knew how to group his masses so as to produce great 
effect. His last work, the aqueduct of Arcueil, was finished in 
1624, and it is supposed he did not long survive its completion. 


Thinking in Stone. 
A. WILSON. 

There was a period of the Middle Ages when men thought 
in stone. Turning with dissatisfaction from the Latin hymns of 
Abelard, the rude grotesque miracle-plays, and the chiefly 
barren disputes of the schoolmen, to the cathedrals of Florence, 
Pisa and Lucca, of Nuremburg, and other towns in Central 
Germany and Flanders, the abbeys of England and Scotland, 
the Gothic castles, and even many rude robber strongholds, it 
is not difficult to see that the highest thought and feeling of the 
time found in those marvellous piles—those springing arches, 
calm falls of light, depths of shade, and doors whose beauty 
well deserved to last for aye—the most fitting representatives 
and vindications of the higher effort of man, of man making the 
earth more beautiful as it rollsamong the stars,working according 
to the will of the Eternal Father, who looked down from above, 
consecrated to the work in the solemn place while yet a child ; 
and even the memory of the proudest and most victorious per- 
petuated only bya recumbent statue with humbly clasped hands 
in acknowledgment of shortcoming, but undying aspiration. 
Each time has new wants, and the tendency has been toward 
more articulate forms of expression. The power of thinking 
in stone was lost, as thought found easier and distincter modes, 
and only imitations of what had been thought in that way were 
produced. 

German Stellar Vaulting. 
R. WILLIS. 

A favourite vault in the After Gothic of Germany is, on the 
lan, an assemblage of lozenges formed into stars, which 
radiate both from the vaulting shafts and from the centre of 
the vaulting compartment; but in its actual appearance is an 
elegant and peculiar kind of fan vaulting. Vaults on this 
principle, and with a much greater repetition of parts, are 
commonly to be met with in the German churches. I suspect 
most of them are of wood and plaster, and in many of them the 
ribs are only surface ribs laid on to a waggon vault with Welsh 
vaulting cells, exhibiting examples of very simple vaults con- 
verted by surface ribs into very intricate ones. I would call 
this class of decorative vaults “ stellar vaults,” from the regular 
stellate form they assume on the plan. The principal distinc- 
tion between these and our own fan vaulting is the substitution 
of lozenge-headed compartments in the fans for the English 
horizontal transom rib. We have also lozenge-headed com- 
partments in our Early vaulting, but they are never so Ssym- 
metrically arranged in stars throughout. Besides these stellar 
vaults, other intricate ones may be found at Munich Cathedral, 
the Frauenkirch, Frankfort, &c., of a kind totally differing from 
elegant English specimens, and in which the architect, forsaking 
grace and beauty, has degenerated into that fancy for producing 
difficult specimens of stone-cutting at the expense of architec- 
tural consistency, which is so much the character of the 
German After Gothic. In these the vaulting ribs are not 
placed symmetrically, and the vaulting cells are often oblique. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Fine Arts Jury of the Paris Exhibition of next year 
have considered the question of the form which the diploma 
is to assume. Will it be one of the photographic reproduc- 
tions which are now so much admired in Paris, or an 
engraving in the old-fashioned lines? Engraving has found 
favour with the jury, and the Minister will be advised of the 
conclusion. ‘The certificate for the Exhibition of 1878 was 
designed by the late Paut Baupry, and a photographic 
plate from it was issued. ‘The painter was satisfied with it, 
and more than satisfied with one which appeared in this 
journal. But it is said by the jury that the certificate has 
not worn well. Copies which are in the possession of 
English exhibitors do not bear out that view. However, the 
test applied is the desire of the collectors to get hold of a 
copy. If the certificates are of any value to the exhibitors 
to whom they were awarded, it is strange that any should 
be allowed to get into the market. They ought to be prized 
and become heirlooms. It is said that the certificate of 
1855 is a coveted addition to a portfolio, and it was an 
engraving by CALAMETTA from a design by IncrEs. In 
England a good deal is also thought of engraved certificates. 
Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON has a copy of STEVENS’s for the 
Exhibition of 1851 hanging in his house ; and Dycr’s for 
the Exhibition of 1862 is also deserving of admiration. 


Mr. E. R. Rosson is likely to have a very complicated 
lawsuit on his hands unless some arrangement can be 
made. A special committee of the London School Board, 
the chairman being one of the members, have proposed 
the following resolution for adoption: “That, in the 
opinion of the Board, the late architect of the Board is 
responsible for the absence of proper foundations at the 
Broad Street School, Ratcliff, Tower Hamlets, and that he 
be called upon to make good the loss arising therefrom.” 
The case has for some time occupied the attention of a few 
of the members. In last April attention was called to 
cracks in the walls, and a test-hole was dug. The present 
architect to the Board reported that the foundations under 
the north-west wall, “instead of resting on hard ground, as 
they should do, stand immediately on a soft bottom of 
foundry ashes.” Four additional holes were afterwards 
opened, and the measuring surveyor reported that, whereas 
the contract depth was said to be io feet, the depths 
executed were 7 feet 4 inches, 7 feet 3 inches, 9 feet 
9 inches, while the depths paid for were 12 feet 8 inches 
in two places, 11 feet 9 inches, and rs feet 6 inches. The 
concrete was described as being 6 inches or 7 inches thick, 
and lying under it “a mass of rubbish having no bind- 
ing qualities.” But whether the rubbish was put in with 
the foundations the surveyor could not say; the footings, he 
said, “seem to be built principally of old bricks.” Mr. 
T. M. Rickman was called on to verify the measurements. 
In the course of his report he speaks of the concrete in one 
place as “composed of large lumps of slag and lime,” in 
another place it has “ unbroken brickbats and large lumps 
of slag,” and “the mortar of footings is like black mud.” 
Mr. RickaN says the site appears to have been a foundry, 
and the materials used for concrete seem mostly to be 
foundry refuse. 


Copirs of the architect’s and surveyor’s reports were 
sent to Mr. Rozson on June 13, and he was informed that 
the special committee proposed to recommend the Board 
to call upon him “to make good the loss occasioned to the 
Board” owing to their payment on Mr. Rorson’s certificate 
for work which has not been really done. Mr. Rogson in 
the course of his reply said:—The committee appear to 
have it in their minds that it was the duty of the architect 
to see everything personally, and that he should be held 
personally liable for the mistakes or misconduct of the 
officials acting under him, as well as of the builder. From 
the nature of my appointment, and the enormous pressure 
of work devolving upon me, the first was always known to 
be impossible in my case ; and the second is, I venture to 
think, an unreasonable view. In addition to the clerk of 
works, an inspector of works had been appointed by the 
Board with the distinct object of relieving me from the 
bulk of the inspection, and he devoted his entire time to 
the work. My own inspections were directed more 


particularly to points of. light, ventilation, and other 
matters affecting the daily life of the school, of which 
the inspector could not be expected to judge. My certificate, 
when given, was based on the results arrived at by the 
surveyor. In every case it was given in perfect good faith, 
and to the best of my information and knowledge. I 
believe that any exceptions which may be found will only 
prove the rule that the great mass of schools are well built. 
And they have been produced at a cost per cubic foot little 
over that of cottage building. The Board Schools of London 
are to-day admittedly the best elementary schools in} the 
world. No one can more deeply regret than I do the 
occurrence of anything tending, even in a comparatively 
small degree, to the discredit of a great work of which I 
have some right to feel proud. The proposal of the com- 
mittee would be, so far as I know, entirely without pre- 
cedent, and would affect not only me, but the whole 
profession to which I have the honour to belong.” The case 
will be most difficult to decide, and the Board would do 
well to consider whether it is prudent to expend, more 
money in providing a precedent. 


SINCE SHAKESPEARE has a statue in Paris, although in 
an unsuitable place, the question, ‘‘ Why is there not a 
statue of HonorE DE Batzac?” must be more difficult to 
answer. The author, who is considered by many to hold 
the first place among French novelists, and who un- 
doubtedly had most claims to be taken as the successor of 
Mo.ik&rRE, certainly deserves to have some recognition of 
admiration in marble or bronze. The literary societies have 
again taken up the subject, and as the first step in the 
revival is the giving of subscriptions instead of discussing 
the form of the statue and the sculptor who was to be 
commissioned, which was formerly the beginning of such 
business, the requisite money is not likely to be long absent. 
It is not expected that England will contribute much, for in 
no part of the world are his books less known than in 
England. Some exception may be made in favour of 
“Pere Goriot” and “ Eugene Grandet,” but they are only 
a part of the great series of the Comédie humaine. 


BrussELs has now an archeological society. It has 
existed for a year, but has not come into prominence until 
recently, when the members met in the great hall of the 
Academies. The acceptance by M. ALPHONSE WAUTERS 
of the office of President will do much towards raising the 
character of the society. In his address, the President 
discussed the question whether there was a poet named 
Homer. He decided in the affirmative, and based his 
conclusion on the character of the poems and the 
unanimous belief of the ancients. M. Lo& read a paper on 
the tumuli which are found near Boitsfort. It is hoped 
that the society may be enabled to undertake an explora- 
tion of them. M. Destrée described a psalter in the 
Bibliotheque Royale of Brussels, which probably belonged 
to Ropert BeTHune ; and M. Many read a paper on 
Erasmus and his “Praise of Folly.” There is much in 
Belgium that can interest the archeologist, and if rightly 
managed the Brussels society can do most useful work. 


THERE is so much confidence in the strength of Paris 
houses no one need wonder when one is left without 
shoring, although the adjoining house may be entirely 
removed. Besides, shoring is always expensive in Paris 
owing to the quantity of timber which must be used. The 
builders seem to have overmuch faith in the strength of all 
materials except wood. A remarkable accident has just 
happened in Paris, which might have been avoided by the 
temporary use of a few balks of timber. A corner house 
was taken down in the Rue du Chateau-d’Eau, in one of 
the most crowded parts, but no provision was made to 
support its neighbour during the rebuilding. Soon after- 
wards a noise of cracking was heard, but the inmates of the 
unsupported house were not frightened. However, during 
the night one-half of the house fell over, burying several 
people in the ruins. It was discovered that the outer wall 
was of worse construction than is common in Paris, and the 
floors were not well tailed into it. Although much suffering 
was caused, as yet there are no deaths. The Municipal 
Council voted 1,000 francs for the relief of the sufferers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A JUDICIAL RECONCILIATION. 


MONG the present representatives of the Antwerp 
School of Painting, there is not one who is more 
esteemed than M. PIERRE-JEAN VAN DER OUDERAA. 
This is as much owing to the artist’s modesty as to his great 
abilities in painting. M. VAN DER OUDERAA does not pose 
as if he desired people to believe that he was one of the 
successors of RUBENS, for he is as unassuming as if he were 
no more than one of the ordinary burghers of the old city. 
Indeed, M. VAN DER Ouperaa takes his turn in all the 
duties of citizenship, and his name sometimes appears as a 
committee-man, and sometimes as a candidate, on the 
enormous placards which herald an election in Belgium. 
He does not put himself forward as an artist who has 
gained renown in other cities besides Antwerp, but as a 
plain man who is ready to make sacrifices for the municipality 
of which he is a member, or for a cause which has secured 
his faith. 

The co-operation in public affairs has been rather 
advantageous to M. VAN DER OupERAA. From his inte- 
rest in proceedings of a judicial and civic kind, he is 
naturally led to consider how they were transacted in a 
former age, and M. VAN DER OvupERAA is able to paint 
such scenes as the one we illustrate with an air of reality 
that is sufficient to convert the most obdurate realist to a 
belief in the advantages of historical pictures. His works 
are revelations of the past. It was this quality of veri- 
similitude which made M. VAN DER OUDERAA appear in 
the eyes of the authorities to be the best qualified to paint 
pictures for the walls of the Law Courts of Antwerp. 

The Réconciliation Judiciare, from which we are enabled 
by the courtesy of M. VAN DER OUDERAA to publish a plate, 
is not in the Law Courts, but in the public gallery of 
Antwerp. The reconciliation was one of those scenes 
which exemplified the Christian spirit which so far pre- 
vailed in Antwerp as to inspire the laws. When, as some- 
times happened, men fell out, and one was killed, the life 
of the murderer was, of course, forfeited. Indeed, in those 
days death was the penalty of more venial offences. But 
the Antwerp judges were honest enough to feel that they 
could relish passion, and that “the rarer action is in virtue 
than in vengeance.” The culprit’s life could be saved, but 
in a nobler way than by the granting of an emperor’s or a 
governor's respite. If the man or the woman who suffered 
most by the loss of the man who was slain could be 
persuaded to believe that the office of mercy was to con- 
front the visage of offence and to accept a kiss of peace 
from the murderer, then he was pardoned. 

But the reconciliation had to be conducted under pre- 
scribed conditions in order that it might be entirely 
deliberative. The first officer of the dignitary known as 
the Amman had charge of the arrangements. He was 
known as the Zange rvoede, from the rod he carried. He 
selected men to represent the accuser as well as the accused, 
and they could nominate an umpire in case any difference 
of opinion arose between them. If the reconciliation was 
agreed to, the final ceremony took place generally in a 
chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The procession 
was made up of the Zange voede, the arbitrators, ushers, and 
inferior officers of the Ammah. The culprit walked with 
them, clad in the way shown in the illustration—that is, 
barefooted and bareheaded, wearing a white shirt, and 
bearing a long straw in his hand, evidently with the intention 
of recalling Curist’s passion. The nearest representative 
of the murdered man, his eldest son or eldest daughter, also 
came surrounded by relatives and friends. The culprit 
humbly begged pardon from them for Curist’s sake. If 
no sudden impulse intervened to alter the arrangements, a 
token of pardon was offered by allowing a kiss to be given by 
the murderer. ‘The clerk of the /ange roede completed the 
ceremony by reading the formal record of the reconciliation. 

In the original picture the lady who makes a sacrifice of 
her resentment appears like one who has come from the 
tomb. The torture of the ordeal is for her more exhausting 
than for the murderer, although he is not oblivious of his 
crime. The other members of the family of the victim are 
represented as under different emotions. The old father 
may be supposed to feel_that— 
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We do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. 
But the two sons are compelled to keep their looks from 
the murderer, and the clenched hands of the youth as he 
holds his cap suggest that he also is not satisfied. 

The picture is finely coloured, and indeed no work in 

the gallery where it is placed leaves a more lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of the visitor. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 1, 2._SKETCHES AT HAMPTON COURT. [E. G. HARDY.] 
NO. 3.-FOX OAK. [H. RICARDO,] 


THE ST. GEORGE’S BATHS COMPETITION. 


alae following correspondence has been sent to us for 
publication :— 
To the Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square, re New Baths 
and Washhouses. 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster: June 5, 1888. 

Gentlemen,—I have been requested by some of the archi- 
tects who were invited to compete for the above to express 
their feeling of dissatisfaction with regard to your decision in 
the above competition. The competitors were assured in the 
instructions from the Commissioners that an architect of 
established reputation should act as assessor, and as in the 
cases of the Admiralty and War Office, the Law Courts, the 
Glasgow Town Hall, the Manchester Town Hall, and all public 
competitions, this was understood to imply that the assessor's 
decision was to be final and binding, unless some just cause 
could be assigned for acting to the contrary. The competitors 
are surprised to find from the Commissioners’ report that they 
have rejected the design which the assessor selected, and 
moreover have declined to produce his report. And, further, 
that the design selected by the Commissioners, according to 
their own statement, is defective, and will require “to be con- 
siderably elaborated and a few modifications” made in it. 
They are also surprised that, as the selected design cannot be 
carried out for the amount stipulated in the instructions, viz. 
30,000/,, that this fact of itself did not disqualify it. As the 
competition has entailed a large expenditure of time and labour 
on the competitors, they respectfully request that you will in 
justice to them reconsider your decision, and act on the 
assessor’s award, and also publish his report.—I have the 


honour to be, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A. 


St. George, Hanover Square 
(Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash-houses), 
1 Pimlico Road, S.W.: June 29, 1888. 
Sir,—Your letter, dated 5th inst., addressed to the Vestry, 
was read to the Commissioners at their meeting yesterday, and 
I was instructed to inform you that the Commissioners see no 
reason to take any further action in the matter.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, (Signed) F. W. DocceTt, Clerk. 
James Weir, Esq., 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


| commencing the restoration of the south window of the 

Lady Chapel, a work which has been long needed, it was dis- 
covered, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, that the mullions, 
apparently of stone, were nothing more than Portland cement, 
plastered round an iron core, which, by rusting, had so disinte- 
grated the cement that on being touched it crumbled away. 
This was the case with all the mullions save the centre one, 
which was of inferior stone and not of the same nature as the 
rest of that part of the cathedral, whilst the mouldings were 
inferior in design. This incongruous work was probably done 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when so much of the other 
bad work was done. The work of the restoration of the east 
end is progressing surely, if slowly, and three windows have 
been taken out and replaced in a perfect manner, including the 
east window. New figures have been placed in two southern 
buttresses of the Lady Chapel, and the stonework on that side 
generally restored under the watchful care of the Dean. This 
part of the cathedral being named the Lady Chapel, the Dean 
has arranged for the niches in the restored buttresses to be 
occupied by figures of female saints from the Old and New 
Testaments. In the upper niches will be placed the Old Testa- 
ment figures, and in the lower the New Testament figures. In 
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the buttresses already restored at the south and south-east 
angle of the Lady Chapel the figures placed are those respec- 
tively of Rachel and Phcebe, and Miriam and Lydia; whilst in 
the buttress further eastward the figures of Deborah and Martha 
are about to be placed. In the buttress now undergoing re- 
storation the figures are to be those of Rebecca and Elizabeth. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL-LE-BELFRY, 
YORK. 


A MEETING of parishioners will be held on the 24th inst. 
to consider what steps should be taken to preserve the 
above church, which is at present in a dilapidated condition. 
The following is the report of the architects, Messrs. 
Demaine & Brierley, upon the building :—The stone used is 
from the neighbourhood of Tadcaster, and of the same species 
as that of the Minster. It appears, however, not to have been 
very well selected, and a good deal of the work, especially the 
carved and moulded parts, are in a very rapid state of decay. 
The mullions, jambs, arches, and tracery of the windows are in 
a very dilapidated and crumbling condition. In several places 
the stone is almost worn through and unsafe. The whole of 
the weathered or decomposed stone should be very carefully 
cut out, and new stones worked to the same sections let in. 
This will incur taking out the glass, which should then be 
flattened and re-cemented and the wiring repaired before being 
refixed, and it will probably be found necessary to renew 
several of the stay bars and the casements. The moulded and 
panelled string under the windows on the south side is very 
much weathered and decomposed, although we understand it 
has been replaced within the memory of old parishioners still 
living. This is owing to its not having been set on the quarry 
bed of the stone. Almost the whole of this on the south side 
should be cut out and renewed. Parts of the moulded plinth 
and cornice and many of the stones in the ashlar walling, 
buttresses, &c., are very much worn, and should be cut out and 
renewed, and it would greatly improve the appearance of the 
church if the pinnacles were again provided to the tops of all 
buttresses where they are missing. Several stones of the 
mullions of the belfry are much worn, and should be cut out 
and renewed without delay, as the exceeding lightness of the 
structure leaves a very small margin of stability. There have 
been small pinnacles to the tops of the angle buttresses, which 
should be replaced with copper ties. The clerestory windows 
are in somewhat better condition, and we have not included 
them in this report or estimate. 


THE ARMS OF BATH. 


IE? appears that the representation of the arms of the city of 

Bath, which Major Davis, the architect, has set up in the 
Guildhall, does not meet with the approval of the authorities, 
who doubt the accuracy of the heraldry. The following defence 
of his design was written by Major Davis, and appears in the 
Bath Herald :— 

Gentlemen,—The correct representation of the arms of the 
city of Bath is of such public interest and importance that I 
thought it advisable to make a written statement, which the 
public will be capable of estimating, and I must ask your 
patient attention for a few minutes, while I review the question 
so far as it concerns myself. As I have been given to under- 
stand, some gentlemen are prepared to charge me with having 
incorrectly represented the city arms on the Guildhall, and, if 
this attack fails, others are then ready to come forward and 
blame me for not having consulted my committee. On the 
first count I hope to be able to demonstrate that I have been 
faithful to historic truth. On the second count I shall have to 
remind you that this historic truth was authoritatively settled 
in 1862, and that the principle then accepted by the Corporate 
Property Committee has been continuously followed by me as a 
perpetual instruction on various occasions, which should be 
within the knowledge and memory of some of you, without 
calling forth censure or even criticism. If, therefore, the first 
part of the charge breaks down, the second must fall with it. 
Shortly after I was appointed in 1862 to succeed the late Mr. 
Manners, as city architect, I began to emblazon the city arms 
on a seal to be used by myself in the exercise of my office, but 
finding that according to the rules of marshalling and em- 
blazoning arms I could not represent in the correct proportions 
the “two bars wavy” in chief, I applied for instructions to the 
Heralds’ College in London. The Heralds’ College, or more 
properly the College of Arms, is an institution held under the 
Crown and presided over by the Duke of Norfolk as Earl 
Marshal, whose officers are three kings at arms, six heralds, and 
four pursuivants. No coats of arms can be authoritatively borne 
unless they have been sanctioned by the College of Arms, or 
registered in their books as being borne from time immemorial. 


On making inquiries of this, the only responsible body, I 
was informed that the conventional arms of Bath were looked 
upon by the college as the unauthorised invention of an en- 
graver (I believe the Dutchman Van Houe, 1610 ?) and that 
they were so noted in the college register, but that the ancient 
coat had a history commencing ‘from time immemorial.” I 
had the satisfaction of seeing this record in the college books. 
I have also subsequently seen the original copy of the record 
of the last Visitation of Heralds to Somerset. A Visitation of 
Heralds was a commission appointed by the Earl Marshal, 
with the consent of the Crown, to require the production of all 
coats of arms and heraldic seals, in order that they might be 
confirmed or disallowed. The last Visitation of Heralds was 
held in the year 1623, at the “Harte Lodgings over the Kinges 
Bath ;” and upon presentment of the Mayor and Corporation 
the ancient arms were again registered and allowed, as also 
the civic seal and that of the Mayor, but not the seal now in 
use by him. I was introduced to the Heralds’ College by the 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant, Mr. Planché, who showed me the 
ancient arms, which in heraldic cant represented a City of the 
Waters—a signification which the spurious representation of 
the engraver could not boast. For further confirmation Mr. 
Planché, who was subsequently Somerset Herald, referred me 
to the arms of the city as they were modelled and “ tinctured 4 
in the ceiling of the nave of the Bath Abbey. Those arms of 
Bath were placed in their original position by Bishop Montague, 
Chaplain of the Order of the Garter, previous to his trans- 
lation to the See of Winchester in 1616, and were within your 
memory replaced by Sir Gilbert Scott on the restoration of 
the Abbey. 

I laid the result of my inquiries as to the correct arms of 
the city before the Corporate Property Committee in June 
1862, and I was instructed to rehabilitate the ancient arms (see 
minute, June 1862) and to emblazon my seal at their cost (see 
Corporation accounts) with the correct arms, a Copy of which I 
now lay before you. I had previously been so fortunate as 
to find hidden away beneath the roof of the Guildhall two 
metal maces, made in the year 1732 by the founder of Keene's 
Bath Journal. 1 was requested in pursuance of the minute of 
the Corporate Property Committee to have the arms of Bath 
engraved and also painted on these maces, according to the 
version of the arms as registered at the College of Arms. I 
obeyed my instructions, and these maces, bearing each two 
coats of the correct arms, have been carried before the Corpora- 
tion in all processions or visits of ceremony. Since that date 
(1862) the Corporation have in all matters in which I have been 
employed had the correct arms used. I would first mention the 
arms in the east window of the abbey. By your request I pre- 
pared a drawing of the coat of arms to be used for the heading 
in all advertisements in the public papers, which has uniformly 
been used, also for the heading of the summonses to the 
Council and sections of the Council, but the printer thinking the 
spurious arms the prettier has not been invariable in his 
allegiance. In 1864, at the meeting of the British Association, 
the correct arms, surrounded by the civic chain, were engraved 
for the service of the Mayor. This seal was largely used on 
the occasion, and most of the succeeding mayors have pre- 
ferred this heraldic shield for invitation cards, &c., to the 
modern version of the ancient gateway that has displaced the 
authentic seal, The album issued in the mayoralty of Mr. 
Alderman Bartrum to the lodging-house keepers has the 
correct arms on every sheet, and also to a larger scale on the 
binding, also the subscription books at the Baths, and the 
several works on the Baths and Bath which have been bound at 
your expense. At the Health Exhibition in London, in 1884, 
a banner, which was embroidered on a large scale with correct 
arms under the superintendence of a councillor of the Bath 
Corporation, was placed over the Bath exhibit, and attracted 
much attention from the visitors. This was afterwards sent to 
the New Orleans Exhibition. The books on the Baths which I 
had the honour of presenting at your desire to Her Majesty, 
and also to the Princess of Wales, had the correct arms executed 
at very considerable expense on costly binding. Mr. Peach, in 
his ‘‘ Historic Guide,” placed the correct arms from my drawing 
on the covers of his books, and Mr. King and your deputy 
town clerk, Mr. Watts, did likewise in their recent work on the 
Municipal Records. Mr. Alderman Hunt’s portrait in the 
banqueting-room has the correct arms marshalled with his own. 

Errors are difficult to overcome. The badge you have 
placed on the police bears the spurious arms, and the Bath 
College Company, ignoring heraldic lore, have been likewise 
faulty in heraldic grammar. I am in no way to blame for 
these mistakes, neither is it my fault that your Mayor’s badge 
is also “ignoble” heraldry, as that was given by the citizens to 
Mr. Alderman Dowding, when Mayor, twelve years previous to 
my appointment. The city maces, bearing the incorrect arms, 
were purchased in 1708, but when I mention that the ancient 
maces of the city formed a portion of the purchase money for 
the new maces, you will see that our ancestors in the time of 
Queen Anne were not much influenced by a historical spirit or 
by a veneration for antiquity, and therefore not likely to have 
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been careful that the ancient arms should have been placed on 
their newly-made maces. The discarded maces are, it is be- 
lieved, those carried at the present time before the Mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

I must apologise for going so fully into particulars, but I 
am compelled to state my position, and I could not do so in 
any other way. I consider that I should have no justification 
for inserting or using a false armorial bearing on any work 
which you may commit to my care; but, at the same time, I 
believe that without your instructions I should, as a matter of 
taste, permit a decoration on your buildings erected in the past, 
false heraldically as it may be, so to remain, if it were possible 
not to interfere with it. I can point as an illustration to the 
way I have decoratively treated the arms in the banqueting- 
room and in the common hall. 

The restoration of the Guildhall front revealed a state of 
decay not anticipated, and when I examined the city arms as 
there represented, I observed that the stone carving was so 
detached that no piecing the shield was practicable. If this 
had been possible I should have at once patched and retained 
the false emblazonment ; but I found that to retain the bearings 
I should have been obliged to place an entire new stone. A 
new stone would have entailed a new shield, which I should 
have been bound under the minute of 1862 to replace with the 
ancient authorised arms. A practical man will understand me 
when I state that the extreme projection and indentation of the 
carving taking the place of where the new work would have to 
represent water, made the transference in the old material pos- 
sible ; so I decided upon executing it in this way—a procedure 
for which I claim justification. 

I have seen a letter from the Mayor, in which he states that 
the water was shown above the battlements in the conventional 
shield. Let me assure you that what his Worship describes as 
water should rather be called “ streamers” or “ bars wavy,” and 
that as I have represented the arms there are no battle- 
ments so called, but square piers, as of a bridge through which 
the water (the mineral water) is flowing. His Worship also 
speaks of applying to the Ulster King-at-Arms. The Ulster 
King-at-Arms is an Irish Herald, and could only speak as a 
layman, and without official authority in matters of English 
heraldry. 

If I am considered to have committed an error on a point 
of heraldry the committee can obtain from the Garter King-at- 
Arms, or the Somerset Herald, the opinion of the College of 
Arms, which would be of the greatest value. 

I have now, gentlemen, laid before you facts sufficient to 
prove that the city arms now placed by me on the Guildhall 
have not been, as some would have you believe, designed 
Capriciously and without precedent, but in a spirit of faithful 
adherence to historic truth as authoritatively laid down by the 
Heralds’ College and so accepted by you in 1862; and the 
general principle then established and subsequently carried 
out by me on various occasions, without evoking censure or 
even criticism, I have always regarded as a_ perpetual 
instruction. 


THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF LOUTH PARK. 


crue members of the Louth Antiquarian and Naturalists’ 
Society were lately conducted over the ruins of Louth 
Park Abbey by Alderman James Fowler, architect. In 
addressing the members, he observed that little was known of 
the history of the abbey beyond the foundation and the dis- 
solution; not even could a complete list of its abbots be made 
out, and but little of its once grand buildings remained from 
which could be traced their architectural features. The 
grassy mounds told of its size and arrangement, and doubtless 
under these mounds some treasure might be found which would 
enable a complete plan to be made. The foundation was of the 
Cistercian Order, and was one of the earliest of the offshoots 
from the head of the Order in England, viz., Fountains. The 
church was the central feature. This was of large size, being in 
length 256 feet and 61 feet wide. The transepts were 125 feet 
across, by a width of about 48 feet, including the chapels. The 
chancel was about 4o feet long and 26 feet 6 inches wide, and 
was nearly as large as the parent church of Fountains, being 
only 6 feet shorter. It might be taken roughly as about half the 
size of Lincoln Cathedral. Its construction was most massive, 
and judging from the remains of one of the pillars, the walls 
were about 6 feet thick. The style of the building was what is 
called Transitional, or the change from Norman to Lancet 
work, and it was in these buildings that the Pointed arch was 
first introduced. Buildwas Abbey, founded in 1135, was said 
to be the earliest example of this work, but as other buildings 
were then being erected it is not easy to say which is really the 
first. It was not, however, completed at once, because there 
were fragments of mouldings of the succeeding style, and it was 
hardly to be supposed that such a grand work would be com- 
pleted in a short time. Some portions of the west end of the 
nave, one of the pillars of the north arcade, the north and south 


walls of the chancel for some height, and the east walls of the 
same and the transept chapels are the only portions remaining 
above ground, but the wall of the north aisle of the nave may 
also be distinctly traced. All the monastic buildings were on 
the south side of the church, and were, as usual, arranged 
round the cloister. This was about 120 feet square. The 
chapter-house on its eastern side was about 50 feet by 30 feet, 
and had a vaulted roof supported by six pillars, and from the 
remains found it was possible that it was not erected until the 
early part of the thirteenth century, Richard de Durham then 
being the abbot, in 1246. The site was a peculiar one, being 
open and exposed, but it was well protected, having a broad 
moat around it, enclosing some twenty-three acres, and within 
this was another and smaller moat enclosing the main buildings, 
These moats were supplied with water brought from 
St. Helen’s spring at Louth by a dyke cut by the monks, which 
still bears their name. The inner moat was enlarged consider- 
ably on the north-east of the abbey, and formed into a large 
fish-pond. These moats were now dry, the water and the dyke 
being conveyed along the south side of the abbey to and 
through the adjoining parish of Cockerington. The material 
used in the erection of these buildings was chalk, but the 
external walls and pillars were either of green sandstone or 
Yorkshire limestone. For a period of about 400 years, viz, till 
1535, this grand monastery flourished, and had considerable 
possessions in various parts of the country ; and in 1291, when 
it was probably at its best, their value was 246/. 9s. 3a¢, when 
there were 66 monks and 150 conversi or lay brothers, making 
216 to be provided for daily, besides strangers. The income 
was so mismanaged that at the dissolution in 1535 it amounted 
to 147. only. The Abbey of Louth Park was founded by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 1123-48, and in 1139 a company 
of monks, who had been sent from Fountains, commenced the 
erection of their home in the Bishop’s Park at Louth. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS.* 


WE speak loosely of architects exhibiting “examples of 
their works,” and we annually see articles headed 
“Architecture at the Royal Academy” and elsewhere, and 
there is small blame to the public if they are misled by such 
expressions and if they utterly lose sight of the fact that in the 
nature of things it is impossible that a work of architecture 
can be exhibited except where it stands. It seems almost as if 
architects themselves were in danger of falling into the same 
forgetfulness. This would not merely be a mistake, but a 
calamity. Nothing perhaps has done more to degrade archi- 
tecture both as a profession and as an art than the popular 
misconceptions which these exhibitions tend to foster ; and the 
question whether such exhibitions ought not to be entirely dis- 
continued is one which demands the most anxious and careful 
consideration of every one who is really interested in the art. 

It is probable that for reasons quite apart from the interests 
of art such exhibitions will continue. It is therefore all the 
more incumbent on us on all fitting occasions to protest against 
the idea that they are exhibitions of architecture. They are 
exhibitions of drawings of architecture, which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, is a very different thing. Many of these drawings 
possess great artistic merit, even when the architecture they 
illustrate is contemptible, but it may be fairly suggested that if 
the interest is to turn on the work of Haig, or Brewer, or 

Davidson, it would be very much better to leave these artists 
free to work at their best among the monuments of Westminster 
or the terraces of Mont St. Michel, rather than under the 
harassing limitations which the modern designer is obliged to 
impose. But the very best efforts of the best artists cannot 
enable the architect to exhibit his art in the same sense 
that the sculptor or painter exhibits his. The architect 
acknowledges no superior in the world of art, and before his 
masterpieces the greatest achievements of the sister arts sink 
into comparative insignificance, but in the modern exhibition 
he cannot possibly assert his pre-eminence. The truth is 
that between the exhibition work of the architect and 
that of the painter or sculptor there is absolutely no 
analogy : so true is this, indeed, that it is not even possible to 
imagine corresponding limitations applicable to each. If, for 
example, the sculptor could only exhibit a part of his statue—a 
half either way, or even a leg only, or a hand—he would not 
be in the same unhappy case as the architect represented by a 
perspective drawing ; because he might still make what he did 
exhibit perfect—a faultless example of the sculptor’s art ; but 
the architect can only hope to make the perspective a faultless 
specimen of another art altogether—the art of the etcher, not of 
the architect. The beauty of detail, the harmony, fitness, 
truth, sublimity, are not there, and cannot possibly reach the 
mind through the medium of pen and ink. In the same way 

the painter, if denied the use of colour and restricted to black 


* From an essay by Mr. J. Honeyman in the Scottish Art Review. 
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and white, would not labour under the same kind of disad- 
vantage as the architect. He would still be free to show his 
best in monochrome, and in spite of the limitation might 
produce a consummate work of art—the painter’s art; but 
there is no such possibility open to the architect : a consummate 
specimen of his art can only appeal to the imagination and the 
emotions through the medium of stone and marble, oak and 
cedar, gold and azure. 

Again, whatever style may be adopted in illustrating a piece 
of architecture—whether etching, monochrome, or water-colour 
—the drawing is necessarily in a double sense conventional. 
It is conventional not merely in the sense that painting, sculp- 
ture, or architecture itself is conventional—namely, subject to 
the restrictions which the materials employed by the artist 
impose—but in the further sense that it is a conventional way 
of representing a conventional thing. A painting is not ; it is 
the thing itself. So is a piece of suclpture ; 
architecture. But a drawing of any of these, however excellent 
in itself, is after all only a conventional representation of them. 
It is comparatively uninteresting and valueless, and the less it 
does justice to the original the less it is esteemed. No one 
who can paint would dream of resting his reputation on the 
popular appreciation of such imperfect presentments of his art 
He, jealous for his art, would refuse to exhibit if he had always 
to submit to such misrepresentation ; but the architect who 
exhibits has no alternative—he must, in short, submit to be 
misrepresented. Besides, it must not be forgotten that, while 
it is possible to represent conventionally, by drawing, 
sculpture, or painting, so completely as to give some adequate 
conception of the whole work, it is impossible so to repre- 
sent a work of architecture. That can only be shown in 
part—probably an insignificant part. The immense difference 
which this makes will be readily understood by artists, but a 
simple illustration may not be amiss. In the Glasgow gallery, 
among the many good etchings, are two by Mr. Alex. M‘Gibbon, 
of parts of Glasgow Cathedral. Consider how many such 
drawings would be required to represent even in this soulless, 
conventional fashion all the charms of that one magnificent 
work of art! The lifelong labours of a Prout or a 
David Roberts would yield but a sorry substitute for the 
original, and transmit to us not even an echo of its harmonious 
and impressive eloquence. So it is in varying degree, but un- 
varying certainty, with every work of architecture. The archi- 
tect, like every other artist, speaks through his art, which even 
in these degenerate days may be made the vehicle of a noble 
language ; but if he should masquerade as an etcher or a 
water-colourist, let him use the appropriate accessories and the 
appropriate tongue—not an unintelligible jargon ; and above all 
things let him make it perfectly plain that he is not exhibiting 
himself as an architect, but that he desires his art to be judged 
by what he does in his true character, and by that alone. How 
different would our estimate be of the artistic merit of men 
like Inigo Jones or Wren if we had only their drawings to 
guide us! 


THE LIVERPOOL THEATRES. 


A Wepeaneariia special sessions for hearing applications for 
theatrical licences were held last week. Sir James Picton 
presided. 

The Chairman said that since they last met on the subject 
which had again brought them together a good many things 
had happened. There was a committee appointed by the 
magistrates to inspect the theatres, and with the able assistance 
of the city engineer and the city surveyor a thorough and com- 
plete inspection of all the theatres had been made, and a mode 
adopted with regard to the necessary precautions against fire 
and stampede. The best plan would be that the report which 
had been prepared by the committee should be read. 

Mr. Ellis (magistrates’ clerk) then read the following report, 
which was dated the 27th ult. :—At a special meeting of the 
city justices held on September 28, 1887, a committee was 
appointed to inspect the theatres within the city, with reference 
to the provision for the safety of the public in case of fire or 
panic. The committee was constituted as follows :—Sir 
J. A. Picton (chairman), Messrs. John Brancker, T. Holder, 
John Hughes, H. W. Meade-King, G. Behrend, H. H. Hornby, 
S. H. Holme, Henry Jevons, R. Gee, M.D., and William 
Oulton. After a thorough personal inspection, instructions 
were given to the city surveyor and city engineer to prepare 
plans of the buildings, and to present separate reports and 
recommendations as to the alterations necessary for the public 
safety. ‘These plans and reports were duly prepared, and after 
consideration by the committee were brought up ata special 
meeting of the justices on March 21, 1888. The following 
resolution was thereupon carried unanimously :—“ That the 
report of the committee be received and adopted, and 
that the committee be reappointed, with authority to carry 
out their recommendations, subject to such modifications 
as they may see fit to grant. The committee have held 
numerous meetings, have renewed their personal inspection 
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of the buildings, and have held various conferences and con- 
sultations with the lessees and their architects, assisted by the 
city surveyor. They have pleasure in reporting that they found 
on the part of the lessees every desire to carry out faithfully 
the recommendations of the committee. It may be interesting 
to the justices and to the public to make known the leading 
features and objects of the alterations agreed to which are now 
being carried out. The most important of all is protection 
from fire. It is an established fact that in every recorded case 
of fires in theatres the origin has been on or behind the stage, 
but in no instance has the fire broken out in the auditorium. 
If, therefore, a solid wall of sufficient thickness is built, entirely 
separating the two portions, the few necessary openings being 
ftted with iron doors, the only difficulty to be dealt with is the 
stage opening or proscenium. The combustible curtains hitherto 
adopted are dangerous in the extreme, and have led to very 
serious loss of life by the panics and stammpedes arising from 
fright. Curtains of non-inflammable material have been adopted 
as at Exeter, but have failed in consequence of their flexibility 
and want of substance. The committee have had before them 
various designs and plans, and have inspected some which have 
been carried out, particularly that of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in London, which seems to comprise everything which 
can be desired for the public safety. The main requirements are 
(1) that the material shall be incombustible, consisting in great 
part of iron ; (2) that it shall be rigid, not liable to be deflected 
or bent ; (3) that the means of lowering or elevating it shall be 
ready, simple, and easily worked. - There are several modes of 
carrying out this principle according to the extent of the opening 
and other circumstances, but all consist of double plates of 
iron, in one case hollow, the others filled in with silicate of 
cotton, which is incombustible. Even in the present state of 
the theatres, if these recommendations are carried out, there 
could be no danger of panic, since the audience might with- 
draw without danger in the most leisurely manner , but, acting 
on the report of the city surveyor, a number of alterations have 
been suggested—of widening the exits, providing additional 
openings, improving the staircases, and in some cases con- 
structing additional ones. These have been agreed to by the 
lessees, and are now in progress in the following theatres :— 
Alexandra, Court, Rotunda, Grand (or Varieties), Adelphi. 
Nothing has yet been done at the proscenium of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, though the lessee has expressed his willingness 
to comply with the requisitions of the committee. The altera- 
tions at the other theatres are in progress, but cannot be quite 
completed before the licensing day. 

The Chairman said that if the alterations in the theatres 
were carried out, as he had no doubt they would be, in accord- 
ance with the instructions in the report, the public might be 
perfectly satisfied that every practical precaution had been 
taken against fire on the one hand and panic or stampede on 
the other. He was very glad to be able to say that there had 
been every desire on the part of the lessees to comply with the 
requirements. The alterations were not all completed, but 
under the superintendence of the city surveyor there was no 
doubt they would be. 


A College of Architecture. 

Str,—As my remarks on this subject have appeared to you 
to merit the consideration of your subscribers, I shall be glad 
¢ as the desirability of con- 
verting the proposal into reality is acknowledged by all whose 
opinion I have asked; although there is, of course, some 
variation as to details which can only be settled at a general 
meeting of persons much more competent and experienced than 
myself. 

The late lamented President of the Institute was not only 
an eminent practical architect but a man of very large general 
experience, and I have been so fortunate as to find that, in an 
address at the opening meeting of a session, he adduces many 
facts with a view to reform and improvement which appear to 
apply with equal force to this proposal for a college. He 
said :—* I feel bound to offer a remark on the present incom- 
plete representation of architecture at the Royal Academy, 
and an expression of regret that the careful recommendations of 
the Royal Commission of 1863, which were intended to improve 
the character of that representation, have been totally dis- 
regarded.” Here we have our honoured architectural leader 
lamenting that architecture is in bad case, but crying out to 
another Society, instead of his own, for help for the remedy. 

‘Then as to “ organisation,” he says there are principles 
which may be established as a basis, ¢g. examination and the 
constant interchange of communications relating to the art, 
science and profession of architecture. 1 am, therefore, an 
advocate for systematic teaching. 
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These few brief extracts show that in the opinion of the 
highest officer in our profession there is a crying want for some 
change that shall lead to improvement, rendering it easy and 
natural for our students to pass through such a bracing 
curriculum as will not only lay a sure foundation for future 
success, but will compel the public to look with as much re- 
spect upon an architect as it does upon a clergyman. 

Commenting upon the President’s address, the Zzmes 
paper of the next day has the following remarks :—‘‘ There are 
good grounds for the President’s statement that the appren- 
ticeship system requires to be supplemented. The mere fact 
of a young man’s having been the articled pupil of a qualified 
architect is not a sufficient guarantee of his own qualifications. 
Some evidence of proficiency should be required further than 
that of having sat for a certain number of hours in an office.” 

The conclusion I draw from all this is that every architect 
should inform every parent proposing to place his son in the 
profession, that the first step will be a course of collegiate 
training which an office cannot supply. The arrangements 
might be such that the time occupied would be longer or 
shorter, according to the natural quickness or acquired know- 
ledge of the pupil. I say pupil, because I think his articles 
might properly commence when he entered the college, it being 
understood that his master would take a personal interest in 
his work there, and perhaps occasionally invite him to the 
office when there happened to be something going on that it 
would be well for him to learn, All this, however, implies a 
college, which is the most economical means of giving a par- 
ticular education to large numbers of persons. 

If I am not over sanguine as to the advantages of this pro- 
posal, and, assuming that the college would be established in 
London, there can be little doubt if influence—easily obtain- 
able—were brought to bear on the Royal Commissioners of 
1851, a site would be given for the College of Architecture at 
South Kensington, which has the advantage of already-formed 
museums of art and science. The annual expenses of the 
college would be comparatively small, as all the required pro- 
fessors and teachers are resident in London. 

The trouble, loss of time, and inconvenience to a young 
architect in obtaining anything like a satisfactory training, at 
the present time and under existing circumstances, as com- 
pared with the facilities he would experience of living for a few 
months in a college with its lecture theatre, laboratory, and 
work-rooms, are too obvious to require much urging. System 
and incitement would take the place of irregularity and chance. 
Instead of having to run hither and thither for a lecture on 
geometry or mineralogy, applied mechanics or experimental 
science, on chemistry or geology, he would find it going on 
under the roof of his domicile, at a time announced before- 
hand for his special convenience. In my article I forgot to 
include the physicians and surgeons among the professions 
having colleges. Thus all the important professions have felt 
the necessity of properly training their recruits by means of a 
college, except that of architecture, viz. the army, the navy, the 
engineers, the musicians, the surgeons, the physicians, and even 
the farmers. 

Does it not, then, seem justifiable to attribute the admitted 
shortcomings in architecture—mother of all the arts—to our 
discreditable neglect and indifference? History shows that 
she will flourish only when she is warmly cherished, and 
persistently and untiringly cultivated with all the wisdom and 
knowledge that man has diligently acquired. Withhold this 
nourishment, and she quickly becomes weak, worthless, and 
debased. It was Thales and Pythagoras and Anaxagoras who 
originated the glory of Greek architecture. It was the 
possession of all the science of their age that enabled the 
Freemasons to cover Christendom with such marvels of 
architecture as have impressed us at Rheims, Milan, Paris, and 
Westminster with the weak and puny character of our own 
efforts, and the fear that on some grand opportunity happily 
presenting itself we might be found wanting in the very 

lements of success. Let us, then, hope that architecture will 
ot much longer want its elementary necessity—a college for 
he adequate training of her disciples, so that in carrying out 
the work allotted to them they may be able to apply with 
marked effect the wonderful resources of modern science 
adorned with an art worthy of our epoch.—Yours, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


[Should any readers desire to confer privately with our correspondent 
upon the subject of his letter, we shall be happy to receive and forward 
their letters. —ED. | 


Sir,—It was with very great interest, but I must confess 
also with some little surprise, that I have recently read in your 
columns the article and correspondence advocating the forma- 
tion of a college of architecture. 

Why, sir, these gentlemen are advocating what already 
exists! True, there is no “Royal College of Architecture” 
under that name. But what’sina name? A gooddeal, some 
may say. Possibly. But often when a name has gone on for 
years and years, and has connected with it a sort of sacredness, 


owing to its antiquity and associations, one becomes rather 
reluctant to change it. What I mean to say is, that in the 
Architectural Association we have a college—and a very 
popular and hard-working college—among whose students 
there exists as strong a feeling of esprit de corps as one could 
possibly wish to find. 

Mr. Thomasson’s project for a university, in its widest and 
most extended form, is, Arzma facie, a very taking one; but I 
am sure he will excuse my saying it is quite impracticable. 
Does he realise quite what architecture in the provinces is? 
Let me give him a little piece of information, which 
may serve to enlighten him a little on this matter. 
Some months ago a project such as he has indicated 
was set on foot, and it was thought that possibly, 
under energetic management, some national association or 
university might be founded. With this end in view a circular 
letter was sent to nearly every town in the British Isles, where 
there was a member of the Institute, and, where not, to the 
secretary of the local school of art. The recipients of these 
letters were asked “to furnish a few notes upon the position of 
architectural education in the town of and surrounding 
district,” and also to give their opinion upon the system ot 
education that should be provided. A copy of the Journal of 
the Architectural Association was sent with the letter. What 
was the result? About 50 out of the 500 gentlemen addressed 
took the trouble to reply, and the majority of the replies we 
did receive were of a most unsatisfactory nature. “There is 
no architectural education here, nor is there any need for it.” 
“The students in this town are divided into cliques, and 
would not on any account form themselves into an associa- 
tion.” “It would be quite out of the question here to suggest 
the formation of an establishment for architectural educa- 
tion.” “J am afraid your advances will be treated with the 
same apathy as have been those of the City and Guilds 
Technical Institute.” 

Now, sir, here we have an actual and determined effort 
made for the formation of a “ University,” and the result has 
at least convinced me that any attempt in this direction is 
foredoomed to failure. At all events, such a movement to be a 
success must be essentially local. 

I hold almost the same objections to Mr. Hill’s scheme. I 
cannot at all follow him in his assertion that “an art master to 
teach drawing, a professor of architecture to lecture on history, 
design, &c.,” tacked on to an engineering school, will make a 
“complete school of architecture.” The writer of the original 
article was surely nearer the mark when he said that a com- 
plete course of architecture was almost as complex and far- 
reaching a study as that for an Honour School in the B.A, 
examination at Oxford. Certainly; and I would therefore urge 
that, considering the comparative smallness in number of 
architectural students, a complete course of education can only 
be obtained by the concentration of our efforts in those educa- 
tional establishments which already exist, and more especially 
in that great Metropolitan Association that has done so much 
in the past, and that means to do so much more in the future 
for the architectural student. 

It may be urged against me that it is a serious undertaking 
for a young man to migrate to London for two or three years, 
and that the classes at the A.A. are merely evening classes, 
and, therefore, non-collegiate. For the first argument I am 
quite aware that it is a serious and expensive matter for men to 
come up to study in London, but then, if men want collegiate 
education they must pay for it. Medical students and law 
students have to do the same, and so must we. In support of 
this view I can only point to the many men who even now 
come up year after year from the provinces. At the last 
R.I.B.A. examination it will be seen that we passed men from 
Bombay, Adelaide, Rourkee College, India, and Melbourne, 
and I believe it is a fact that the Indian Government annually 
send one or two of their engineering students over to study 
with us. Then, again, for the second. Our classes are, it 
is true, mostly held in the evening, but then they are simply 
meetings for instruction and criticism. All the personal work 
and study, which is very heavy and exhausting, has to 
be done in the daytime, and when the student has liberty. 
And, moreover, the needs of those students who are 
not engaged in an office are very fully provided for by 
such institutions as Messrs. Baggallay & Millard’s A¢e/zer and 
Messrs. Tiltman & Wood’s “College.” Indeed, the system 
of study in the morning, recreation in the afternoon, 
study again in the evening, which is, I believe, the usual 
collegiate method of working, strikes me as being pecu- 
liarly adapted to architectural education in London at the 
present time. 

I could dilate on this subject for some time longer, but 
space prevents. Let it now suffice to say that the best thing 
for gentlemen to do who are really anxious to promote the 
collegiate education of architects is to devote their energies 
to perfecting existing institutions, and, by founding local 
scholarships, to help those living around them to come up 
and study at our National College of Architecture, which 
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has been existing for so many years, and which all those 
or who are studying within its walls, 
regard and venerate as their veritable a/ma mater.—Yours, 


who have studied, 


Cr. OWEN FLEMING. 


S1r,—Mr. Arthur Hills letter last week has evolved another 
development to my scheme as then stated, and which, being a 


very important factor, I will therefore ask leave to bring for- 
ward now. 

Mr. Hill’s scheme is good, and on the “one” side cheap, 
but it is not inexpensive to the pupil himself. Attendance at 
university is beyond the reach of many—yea, most—which 
consideration is the main point of my scheme for a popular 
university on the S. K. system. Some there ke who have 
weighed the Government method in their own particular 
private scales, and found it wanting. I cannot here enter upon 
that vexed question, but for the assurance of those persons I 
will show the one greatest difference between my proposal and 
South Kensington. In fact, the only likeness is in the adminis- 
tration of the whole ; and now that I propose to add a travelling 
professorship to each one of the great divisional centres, the 
real difference will become more apparent. The young archi- 
tect will be enabled to obtain the advice of all his seniors in his 
own city (and this will be most beneficial, as tending to correct 
narrowness of conception and a set officialism), he will be able 
to get all the books he should have; and as the professor 
attached to the centre of the division to which he belongs will 
periodically visit each district town, the student will not only 
be able to hear first-class lectures “at least once a quarter,” 
but will be able to obtain the professor’s valuable advice on 
any matter in difficulty. Not the least of the many and 
great advantages accruing therefrom would be that the pro- 
fessor might so prepare his lecture in each town as to 
‘Iustrate it from the architecture—ancient and modern— 
in that city, thereby giving the students invaluable les- 
sons in Criticism, and providing them with a standard 
in their own midst. The happy results of such a procedure 
will be fully appreciated by all who have read Ruskin’s 
«“ Lectures on Architecture” delivered to the good people of 
“ Edinboro’ City fair.” The professor could conveniently 
arrange his chief lecture-room in the chief college in his centre : 
e.g. Mason College, Birmingham, would be the head-quarters 
of the Western Midlands. 

Some such arrangement could not fail to commence to 
influence architectural style and building in a “truly ” original 
and striking manner within two generations of pupils, taking a 
pupilage at four or even five years’ duration—that is, in about 
one decade (ten years). 

Such, then, is the main outline of the only scheme with 
which I am at present acquainted, which is likely to be of real 
use, and, as in the case cited above (Birmingham and its 
college), includes the making use of existing colleges, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Hill.—Yours very truly, 

FREDERIC E, THOMASSON. 

Worcester : July 3, 1888. 


P.S.—A misprint occurred in my letter last week. In line 
14, fol. 376, the word “provisional” should have been 
“‘ divisional” or “ provincial ”—either. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Brinale.—The old parish church of Brindle, near Chorley, 
has been reopened after restoration. Some time ago the gal- 
leries in this church were considered unsafe, and Mr. James 
Bertwistle, F.S.1., architect, of Blackburn, having been called 
in to make an examination, found that the whole of the beams 
were decayed with dry rot. It was immediately decided to 
close the galleries and entirely remove them. This has been 
done, and the whole interior of the church has been decorated. 
‘The exterior has been restored and pointed, and the old window 
on the ringers’ floor in the tower, which was fast crumbling 
away, has been replaced by a new one. The exterior pointing 
and interior plastering have been executed by Mr. A. Airey, 
of Blackburn ; the ornamental tiling, by Messrs. J. Dyson & 
Son, of Blackburn; the joiner’s work, by Mr. Blackledge, of 
Brindle; and the interior decorating, by Mr. Bennett, of Man- 
chester. The whole of the work has been executed under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Bertwistle This interesting old 
country church now presents a greatly improved appearance, 
both externally and internally. 

Sunderlana.—A Presbyterian church is to be built in 
Stockton Road. The committee, who have visited several of 
the most recently erected Presbyterian churches in the king- 
dom, selected Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, for 
their architect. The church will be somewhat similar in 
arrangement to the recently completed Crescent Presbyterian 
Church in Belfast, also designed by Mr. Wilson, and the build- 
ings will comprise a church of 1,000 sittings, church hall for 
750, lesser halls for 330 and 120 sitters, classrooms, session- 


rs 
room, vestry, ladies’ meeting-room, kitchen, &c., and also a 
large and well-equipped gymnasium. The style of the build- 


ings will be Gothic of the thirteenth century period, and a 
principal feature will be a massive bell tower rising to a height 
of 140 feet. 

Troon, N.B.—The foundation-stone of the proposed U.P. 
church has been laid. The building is designed in the Deco- 
rated style, and will comprise nave, with side aisles and choir, 
with tower and spire, vestry, ladies’ room, and hall for 120 
persons. Sittings will be provided in the church for 660 per- 
sons. Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, whose design 
was selected in competition, is the architect. The contractors 
are :—Orr, M‘Lean & Co., masons; James Ralley, wright ; 
D. Walker, plumber and gasfitter; A. M‘Skimming & Son, 
plasterers; A. & H. Gilchrist, painters and glaziers—all of 
Troon; W. Darrie, Glasgow, slater. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Olton.—Mr. James Kent, of Birmingham, the owner of an 
estate of about one hundred acres at Olton, some six miles 
from that town, has now completed the first block of villa 
residences erected on the estate, and purposes to erect sixty - 
seven similar residences, and form several new roads. Each of 
these houses will consist of drawing and dining-rooms, kitchen, 
pantries, scullery, outbuildings, wine and ale cellars, and four 
spacious bedrooms. At Sparkhill (about two miles from Olton) 
the architect has prepared plans for fifty villas, which are 
progressing rapidly. These houses are somewhat similar in 
arrangement to the above. The design of the whole of the 
buildings is Gothic in character, ornamental brickwork, terra- 
cotta, stonework, Minton’s tiles, ornamental woodwork, &c., 
being introduced. The total cost will be about 25,000/.. The 
architect is Mr. J. Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has consented to lend Chantrey’s Studio, by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, for the autumn exhibition in the Wolver- 


hampton Art Gallery. 


Mr. W. J. Bishop, who was art master in the Liverpool 
College for forty-three years, died on Monday in his eighty- 
third year. He was president of the local Academy of Fine 
Arts for nearly as long a period. 

The Gambetta Memorial in Paris, of which M. Boileau 
is the architect and M. Aube the sculptor, will be unveiled on 
Friday next. It stands near the roadway across the courtyard 
of the Louvre, and opposite the Arc de Carrousel. 

M. Crauk is now erecting his group of sculpture in the 
pediment of the new Luxembourg Museum. ‘The subject is 
“Glory distributing rewards to the Plastic Arts.” 

Wr. Carnot has resolved to use the palace of Fontainebleau, 
and the French Chambers will have to vote 6,000 francs to put 
the rooms in order. 

The Chester Archeological Society will issue a volume 
containing reports of the discussions on the origin of the walls 
of Chester, which by some authorities are supposed to be 
Roman work. 

Mr. T. C. Coulthurst, who was borough surveyor of Derby 
since 1879, has died in St. Thomas's Hospital of general 
paralysis. He was formerly an architect in Barrow-in-Furness, 
and the first Board school in Derby was erected from his 
designs. 

A Subsidence occurred on Cradley Heath, near Birming- 
ham, on Sunday and Monday, causing damage amounting to 
14,0007. The Methodist chapel has sunk 2 feet, and is much 
damaged in consequence. 

The Worcestershire County Magistrates on Monday 
approved of a report of the police committee recommending 
the purchase of a site at Clent for the erection of a police 
station, plans for the same, with estimate of cost, to be prepared 
by the county surveyor. 

The Building Trade in Leicester was, at the quarterly 
meeting of the Town Council, stated to be in a healthy condi- 
tion, the number of plans passed during the quarter exceeding 
by 113 the number in the previous quarter, and by 55 the 
number in the corresponding quarter of last year. 

Mr. Ernest Riintz, architect and surveyor, has gained the 
silver medal for fine art and the first prize for drawing, at 
University College. 

fhe Dunfermline Parochial Authorities on Tuesday 
decided to purchase the M‘Lean Hospital, to be used as an 
adjunct to the Poorhouse, which is at present too small, and to 
unite with the Burgh authorities of Dunfermline in erecting a 
permanent hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases. 


_— 


CrimInAL PRocEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RosperT Boye & Son, Ld. 


A Business Supplement 


Conwack Reporter, 


to Ohe Architect, 


LONDON, JULY 6, 1888. 


GREAT CONTRACTORS.—No. 13. 


MR. JOHN MACKAY. 
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contractor was acknowledged by the enthusiastic Professor in — 


MR. JOHN MACKAY. the following sonnet :— 


Who love the Highlands? Not with murtherous guns, 


HERE are few contractors who can boast of having been Who scour the moor, and chase the flying deer ; 


actively engaged in the construction of public works Who lure the speckled troutling from the mere ; 

for a longer period than Mr. John Mackay. Yet he has not And hook the strong-nosed salmon, where he runs 
reached his seventieth year. He was born in 1822, in the Cleaving the adverse flood. These love their sport ; 

: hi ee : a But thou, Mackay, dost love the stout-thewed men, 
Each oF peat pulnersans ie, “Ae Pet de through Whose sweatful toil redeemed the stony glen, 
the curriculum of the parish school, and gaining a sound And filled wide Europe with the proud report 
knowledge of Latin, Greek and mathematics, he wisely entered Of their high daring deeds ; and thou didst stir _ 
the service of the late Thomas Brassey in 1843. He remained In fresh young hearts brave Ba Bory, of their sires 5 

: ‘lithe deatnuatiehat mined And mothers hailed in thee God’s minister, 

with Mr. Brassey until the death of that famed contractor, To fan the slumbering flame of patriot fires. 
when he commenced business on his own account. As Mr. Who loveth thus loves well, and nobly wise, _ 
Brassey’s representative Mr. Mackay was implicitly trusted by Weds earth to heaven with worth that never dies, 


his chief, and it is calculated that, during the period of his 

agency, Mr. Mackay constructed on an average thirteen miles 

of eae every year. At onetime he had as many as nine CONTRACTS OPEN. 

different contracts in the Midlands, all going on simultaneously. ce ee 

“ My dear John” was Mr. Brassey’s right-hand man in the ASHTON.—July 12.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 

Midland Counties, and is favourably noticed by Sir Arthur |} T. P. Worthington, Architect, South Shore, Blackpool. 

Helps in his “ Life of Thomas Brassey.” AUDENSHAW.—For Building Vicarage for St. Stephen’s 
Mr. Mackay has carried out several large contracts on his | Church. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 

own account both at home and abroad. Amongst these may | Ashton-under-Lyne. 


be mentioned the Dowlais Tunnel, the Swansea and Clydach BELFAST.—July 9.—For Building School, North Queen 
Railway, the Cardiff and Ogmore and Llynvi Branches, the | Street. Mr. S. Hunter, Waring Street, Belfast. 

Princetown Branch, the Southsea Branch, the Treforest section BELFAST.—July 7.—For Building Residence at Holywood. 
of the Barry Dock and Railways, and many others. Abroad | Mr. T. McJohnston, Architect, 28 Waring Street, Belfast. 

his name will be honourably associated with the Waterworks BURNLEY.—For Building Five Dwelling Houses. Mr. H. 


of Port Elizabeth and King Williamstown, South Africa, and Smith, Architect, 3 Yorke Street, Burnley. 


the Government railways of Jamaica. ‘ote! 
No man has a better idea of the value of work and, when | i Teen ae see ee pie 
tendering this year for the third section of the Thirlmere slap eee » 3 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


Waterworks, there was only a difference of 1757. between Mr. oe er 
Mackay’s tender and that of the present contractors for the East ARDSLEY.—July 14.—For Building pa Church. 
second section, out of an amount of over 100,000/, Mr. , Mr. W. S. Barber, Architect, 9 George Street, Halifax. 


Mackay is a great friend of the crofters, and gave valuable ' FULWOOD.—July 11.—For Building Engine-sheds for the 
evidence for them before the Royal Commission. He is held Local Board. Mr. T. Harrison Myres, 15 Chapel Street, 
in such esteem in his native country that at the last election Preston. bal Bae , 
three seats in Parliament were offered him, and, had he stood, GREENWICH.—July 19.—For Building Pavilion and Addi- 
there is no doubt he would have been returned at the top of tions to Union Infirmary. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, Architect, 
the poll. Mr, Mackay largely assisted Professor Blackie, with 12 Crooms Hill, Greenwich. 

pen and purse, in the establishing of the Celtic Chair in the HALIFAX.—July 16.—For Building Shop. Mr. James 
University of Edinburgh, and the debt of Scotsmen to our Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


IMPROVE D 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


faa are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound. vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* Homan Ropaurs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,0048. 7 » ‘*NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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PONTARDAWE.—July 9.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
G. T. Evans, Solicitor, Pontardawe. For Detached Villa, West Side, Victoria Road, for Mr. J. V. 
PONTYPRIDD.—July 17.—F or Rebuilding Tower of Eglwysilan Kensley. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, M.S.A., Architect, Carlton 
Church. Mr. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff, House, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 
RADCLIFFE.—July 9.—For Building Six Houses. Messrs. Oe eh... re - £620 0 0 
Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. Bailes: ; : y ; : : 4 + 579 18 Io 
RAMSBOTTOM.—For Additions to St, Joseph’s Schools. Frade BY 30 A Penna ” tee x 
Mr. C. W. Whittenburg, Architect, 74 King Street, Manchester. Gray . i ‘ j ‘ ; ; : Ze4270 *o 
SALFORD.—July, 12.—For Building Stable, Engine-house, OWSTON (accepted) . _ B ,. 434.0.0 
&c. Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 17 Brasenose ; 3 ‘cng 
Street, Manchester. For en Bo ieee on the Victoria Road pete: ee Mri 
SHOTLEY BRIDGE.—July 13.—For Building Two Houses Ga ces Exors. Mr. J. HARNSHAW, ee oto 
for the Co-operative Corn Mill Society. Messrs. John Smith > nt a ts oe 
: : Bailey ,- ’ - ; A ; ; + I,000 0 o 
& Son, Architects, Rose Cottage, Shotley Bridge. tudean 995 0 Oo 
SOUTHWICK.—July 12.—For Building St. Columba’s Church. Rennard . ‘ j : ; j . ee IGE IGE: 
Mr. G. D. Irwin, Surveyor, Baltic Chambers, Sunderland. MAINPRIZE (accepted) ., - . : 840 0 O 
; BASINGSTOKE. 3 ve Un 
For Construction of Reservoir, for the Basingstoke Urban 
TENDERS. Sanitary Authority. 
Sims, Basingstoke ; : ; ‘ : «£634; O50 
AUGHNACLOY, Tarrant, Basingstoke. . . . . » 57600 
For Nave and Porches, Repewing and other Improvements, to Chamberlain, Arundel = : 6 ° - 560 0 oO 
Aughnacloy Presbyterian Church, Mr. JoHN Boyp, Roe & Co., Southampton’ . ‘ : : . 530 09 0 
Architect,-7 Clarence Place, Belfast. Lean, Newport , : a eb : » 500 0 oO 
T. Collen &.Son, Armagh , ; PAL. 8or 34 8 Pike Bros., Basingstoke — , - ‘ : 468 0 Oo 
A. Wheelan, Newry . : 3 I,I90 0 O Harris, Basingstoke . p ° : , . 43612 0 
J. Small, Ballyroney . : i 1,180 0 Oo Mussellwhite, Basingstoke . . : . 362 Io O 
Bright Bros., Portadown . . : 1,085 0 oO }  - DERBY 
T Red. Pores oacorn Rpseee ted) he eee 3 For Building Infants’ School at St. Dunstan’s, Derby. Messrs. 


: NAYLOR & SALE, Architects, Derby. Quantities by the 
BURTON-ON-TRENT Architects. 


For Alteration and Extension of Boys’ School, Grange Street, A. W. Spencer, Derby 


: : ens w7i,565. 10 O 
for the Burton-on-Trent School Board. Mr. REGINALD F. S'ater, Derby é : e : ~*~ 1,390), 07-0 
CHURCHILL, Architect, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by J. Parker, Derby ; ° : : ay ,3708 02-0 
the Architect. W. Eaton, Derby . : A ‘ . a8 45375 "O20 
Walker & Slater, Derby . ‘ A 5 AZO O'r-0 W. Walkerdine, Derby _ . 4 ‘ 8 wa 13508 02-0 
Maddocks, Burton-on-Trent é ; 2435) ONO A. Smith, Derby : ; : a : . 1,330 0 O 
Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . . : : a A1Se OO J. Hilton, Derby : ; : : PAN ee 
Varlow, Burton-on-Trent . : ; ; eeArat Oe O T. Kelham, Derby : . ‘ . J 1.31750) 0 
Mellors, Burton-on-Trent . s : : OO OL O G. Pemberton, Derby i : 3 ; wi yi270u. 001 O 
Wigley, Burton-on-Trent . 5 , : PE 3g2) is. 0 R. Weston, Derby : : s : 1,203), O20 
Mason, Burton-on-Trent ; : : 302 OF O H. VERNON, Franchise Street, Derby (accepted 
WILEMAN, Burton-on-Trent (accefied) ry rerch ts RAMs: conditionally) . : ‘ : : - 1,140 4 0 


fe eX oe re 
CDSS ; 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


e Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. Wea 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
aS } The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the oGo 
ae7 “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Br 

For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, od 


MERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OrEX-__ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SHUT. grass serine’ Comranr 
: : B ExuHIBiTION, 
= NS Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). - oe 
GI 

\. ; zB 

tae New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ © ee) 2) Pee 

Saar | WR: 

an H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" = 


Improved Glass 


Oe00000 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


QOO0060} 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 4 Glass Sliding Ventilator. Hopper Ventilator. hncactent! 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: RSa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, w. 


a ac 

IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 

Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Nearly Ready. 


VOLUME xXXXIxX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.O. 4 
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FAVERSHAM. 


For Heating the Disinfecting Rooms of the Infectious Hospital, 
Mr. PovErR, Architect, Faversham. 
JoHN GRUNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepted ). 


Faversham. 


For Building Manager’s House and Pair of Cottages, for the 


Grays Paper Works. 
7 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 
W. Johnson, Wandsworth . 
A. Brickell, Kensington . 
Kirk Bros., Battersea . : 


J. Brown, Grays , . : 


For Additions to 


HORSHAM, 


Norfolk Cottage, Horsham. Messrs. 


E. & C. H. Burstow, Architects, Horsham and Horley. 


Fannett Bros., Horsham . ; ° . - 41,099 0 O 
J. Potter, Horsham . : ; ° : « 1,095 0.0 
GRAYS. P. Peters, East Street, Horsham . . . I,017 0 O 
: Rowland Bros., 37 Park Street, Horsham 7) Shem oon 
Mr. G. M, Lawrorp, Architect, | | John Brown, England’s Oak, Horley . +. 932 0 0 
G. SHARP, Horsham (accepted ) ‘ F s “B85 iG. G 
celcre £795 9 0 

fy ro nile 165080 So LEICESTER. 
PIO . 598 o o| For Work required in the Construction of Foundations for 
; ss 590la5tO Engines and Engine-house, Pump Wells, Screening 
, . s 55000 .L0 Chamber, and Sinking of a Well for Water Supply, with 
' 4 Wal 14985401 0 other Works in connection therewith at the Proposed new 


J. Thompson & Son, Grays. ‘ 


H, J. Carter, Grays. ; 
GREAT HALE. 


For Taking Down Farmhouse and other Buildings, and Erect- 
ing Farmhouse, Great Hale, Heckington. 
BENSTEAD, Architect, Sleaford. Quantities not supplied. 


Spink, Heckington . 
Clark, Boston . 2 
Parker & Hinds, Bosto 
Batsman, Sutton Bridge 
Smith, Culverthorpe 
Greenfield, Boston 
Banks & Peake, Sleaford 
Leafe, Boston  . : 
HOockKLEy, Grantham (accepted ) 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln  . 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Store and Butcher’s Shop 
Industrial Society, Limited, Huddersfield. Mr. J. BERRY, 
Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Stead & Kaye, Viaduct Street, Huddersfield, excavator, mason 


and bricklayer. 


Hampshire & Armitage, Northumberland Street, Huddersfield, 
carpenter and joiner. 

W. E. Jowitt, John William Street, Huddersfield, slater. 
Crossby, Bould & Marsden, Union Bank Yard, New Street, 
Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. 

J. Robinson & Son, Marsh, Huddersfield, plasterer. 

j. Lunn, High Street, Huddersfield, painter. 


Total cost, £2,000. 


Pumping-station 


for the Leicester Corporation. 
-Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


in connection with new Sewage Scheme 
Plans, Specification, and 


Mr. J. RB. G. Duxbury, Leicester . ‘ * . . 46,090 0 Oo 
. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : ‘ mae, 

, , £581 9 0 4 Longden & Son, Sheffield . : : : Bes ie f 
Se eae 9 J. Biggs, Birminghamviyeo seat «8 5a ste 
: fet OSC Oe O E, Tempest, Leicester 4° «9's , » 5,300 0 G 
se, #477 147-0.) olDickson,? Leicester ©) some oovt Vases 
‘ ‘ i 468 I0 oO Holme & King, Liverpool : ; ‘ + 4,999 12 II 
‘ eh 450 To e0 B. W. Ward, Whetstone . : ; : » 4,772 19° 6 
: ‘ « 455 9 O S. & E. BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted) . » 4,404 16 9 
Teh a BN 2: 3 . J. Evans, Birmingham (wéthdrawn). .  « 3,822 18 3 
; i : ee o o| For Laying of about 5,364 lineal yards of 33-inch Cast-iron 


Pipes, with Bends and other special Castings for Rising 


Mains to. the new Sewage Farm, and forming a new 


for the Hillhouse 
Leicester. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments,| JOH N BOARD & CO:, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
T'welve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“‘Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Hee - h made in 
oroug 
Cure for ™=8°® mark all colours 
Damp Walls =a and 

- and is aa colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tro ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
Ay iw ae & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at P 
Railway Station, for all Tyree oF = Puig 
7 elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & Co., Cosham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


Z = Manufacturers of the 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


. \\ Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
4 lbs. to the 13 in. by 14 in., and 

is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, wear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


OPPERMANN’S 


~EXCEESLOR” 
DYNAMOS. 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams—‘*‘ Opmann, London.” 


PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM, 


Road in connection therewith, for 
Plans, Specifications, and Quantities by Mr. J. 
GORDON, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

James Nuttall, Manchester . 
Bryan W. Ward, Whetstone . 
Samuel Jowett, Liverpool “ 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester * 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham . 
Frank Eyre, Sheffield , 
John McKay, Stoke-on-Trent . 
James Dickson, St. F 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester : 
George Law, Kidderminster . 

HoLME KING, Liverpool (accepted ) 


the Corporation of 


» £5,152 13 
4,799 4 
4,478 18 
3,978 10 
3,972 9 
3938 8 
3,758 10 
3,466 18 
35324 19 
3,184 I 
2,880 


-_ 


mmo CoO OW Hb 


Albans 


e «© 8enFf eg eee## 


oO 
_ 


~ “WILLING’S 


PATENT 


“SPHINX” (COPPER ENAMBELUED 


LETTERS, 


FIGURES, TRADE MARKS, LABELS, &o. 


For Affixing to Wood, Iron, Glass, and other 
Materials, 

For Show-cases, Lamps, Doors, Fanlights, &c. 
For Fascias, Signs, Door-plates. 
TABLETS for TRADESMEN’S WINDOWS, 
and for General Advertising Purposes, 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour, 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 
PATENT INOXIDISED 
IRON TABLETS, 


With Copper Enamelled Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes, 

INOXIDISED IRON LETTERS, ANY 
COLOUR OR SIZE, 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 81 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON 


N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the United Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price lists to be had at 
all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls, Estimates 
and Designs free, 
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FUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Erection of House and Stables on Putney Hill, for | For Enlargement of Board School, Brackenbury Road, 
Dr. W. S. Wyman. Messrs. T. C. CLARKE & SON, Hammersmith, by aes places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Architects, 63 Bishopsgate Street Within. IF, R. Tozer ; ‘ £5 308 0 O 

Woodward - ‘ P . ; : 72,5457 0.0 T. Bendon 4,542 0 O 
Adamson : 5 : ‘ ; Es 300m On O G. Lyford . 94,4987 OF O 
Nightingale - : 5,079 0 Oo S. J. Jerrard &.45277) OF O 
Lawrence . : ; : ; ; ; 2 50708 On 0 H. Harte. «, - ; <; ; oo4s2r5 OF o 
Colls & Sons. . , : ; : Mees GrO. | O W. Johnson : 2 . : ; é «)/4jZ00% OL o 
Aries. : A P ‘ ; ; 7 aoa ck . O Stimpson & Co. , , ; oe 4 <2) 4;170r60) O 
Macey & Sons . : : Raia .° 4,980°0 oO H. L. Holloway ' : . 4,080.0 0 
og ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; 4 > 4,938 4.0. 0 A. R, Flew & Co, a 70090 OC 
VIS . . . . . . , . - 4,785.0 ©} For Erection of Lecture Hall, Billiard. room, Lavatories and 
“atten ge wii? » + 2 Loko 1 giem nee oes Offices, and sundry Alterations to the Mortlake and Barnes 
phe Ries els we LOM AS .0: 0 Liberal Club. Mr. T. CHAPMAN BARRALET, Architect, 
Ont. 5 . a ASSEQGO O Bridge Chambers, Richmond. Quantities supplied. 

For Alterations and adinons « >to the Seen nie Club, Carman, Richmond . - £1,316 0 o 
Hanover Park, Peckham, for the Executive Committee. Higgs, London : lany ay 0 
Messrs. H. H. ’ LEONARD & CLARKE, Surveyors. Bishop & Tribe, Putney 1.2702 0; O 
: General Work. Roof and Hall. Hunt, Barnes . 1,24G— On. O 

Goad. : ‘ 41,495 0.0 £143 0 Oo Hickinbotham, Teddington L230) aL 0 
Morter : . *I,490 0-0 96 0 oO Judd, Kingston. ; ; : PL 7. OO 
Be nroog me ae i * oes 5 x For Erection of Proposed Nee Vicarage they at St. Michael’s 
é ; . f5I; 
Gees tex, 13962 delta 137100" at Stockwell. Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN, Architect dao J 
Warker , 1,320 0 O {25440 O Roberts ; ; £2 605 Bot 27,0 0 
Holloway 1,315 0-0 ie a Dove rH ° 25375. 9 O Shs 9 
ee ‘ia 1,209 ao Laka he Maxwell ° cy Suede OO 18 0-0 
ightingale 1,250 Cee eee OU. ‘Tyernan eA Sr. wee OO fo*0 3 

For Building’ Cripples’ rome: Marylebone Road. Messrs. Brass ; - : : . RO7300 So Bgsd 0 
HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 38 Bloomsbury Holloway " : : & 2073710 .@ 20 0 0 
Square. : ; Marsland . n <r 25065110 .@ 25.0.0 

Lawrance & Co. A : ; ‘ : . £8,690 0 O Nightingale 4 =i 2,040. 0 30 17216 -B 

- Holland & Hannen . : : A “ . 8,615.0 -.o T. & H. Higgs: < 203050 .0 23. 0 

Gregar ; : ; ; tm. O Charteris . » 2,018. 0 (0 [7520-0 
Patman & Fotheringham - + 4 + + 8,363 © | For Erection of Benpared Mission House, for St. Michaels, 
Bentley ; : : : . 8,256 0 Oo Camden Town. Mr. Lacy W. RIDGE, Architect. 

Maides & Harper : , : ; 8,097, 0.0 Drews ; p £h 670 0.0 
Jones& Co... . , : wri. - 7,892, 0 oO Nightingale . 1,583 9 0 
Gregory & Co. , . 1p Tie ONO Pattinson . 15576°36 1G 

For Construction of a Block of ‘chee and Offices in Great Williams , 1,573 .0 0 
Tower. Street, adjoining the Joint Stock Bank. - Mr. Ashby Bros. g 1,530 0 Oo 
DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall. Street. Patman & 'Fotheringham : 1479.00 

PERRY & Co., Bow (accepted) . : etz,05507. O8..0 Scrivener . ‘ 1,444 0 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES) ](STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
Lithographers, Engravers, and. Printers, EXHIBITION TIES, PERCIRONT IONS. REPORTS, &c. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brits or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888, in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best’style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


For particulars address PHILIp SHRAPNEL, Manager,| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste-| - 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricaTE Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
feceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 26s. per ream. 
Spracue’s TaBies, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., one 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted: Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

___ SAMPLES AND PRICES - FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Trine and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ag for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of E 


Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
Fates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E,C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON. STREET, E.O. 


SOOOS SSS OOOOSSOOSSOSOSSOOSO SOS OSS OOD 


SIMPLEX TiSAe 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, *« ** ** * ** 
*x* «x * «x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, lRoN, oR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PRN L PSL SSL LS ISS 


GROVER & Co. (Ximiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * ® 
COSSSSOESESCESSS LHS SESH COO OSS ESOS OOOO 


QUANTITIES, ETC 


Correctly Written and 


SD “IAS a SPPAAAA PS 


Lee | 


certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&o> Photolithographer and 
Coustype Printer, 


yh Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Lithographed by return of post iS 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C, E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 81, 


LONDON, 
8.E 


IMRAY’S 
PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 
BRICK, STONE, &c., 


RFEEOTE SEES Seed &T Durable. 


INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone. and Iron. or for Distempering and 
Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards. 


Sole Makers:— SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 
BROOKSIDR Works, GQDLKY, MANCHESTER, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Rebuilding the Fountain Public-house, New Street, Broad 
Street, Golden Square, for Messrs. J. Huggins & Co. Mr. 


LONDON— continued. 
For Enlargement, &c., of Board School, Horseferry Road. Mr. 
T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


J. Holloway. : : ; : ‘ »0£2;900*'O) (0 WM. WEST, Architect and Surveyor. vis 

W. Downs . . ° . 0 . . 2,892 0 O Rebuilding. Party Wall 
7), Chacteris ....  . « “SeWMMEMn guste tie 4erOtO Gm uence a> ae £2,564 0 0 £142 Oo 
W. Oldrey& Co. «+ + ews 2,836.0 9] Nightingale . Se) 2,533 0 0 150 ‘ fe) 
W. Jolinsom ww Eat *2fBOQT IO OY Baiick = 2.470 0 ao 140 0 0 
H. L. Holloway Ot te eo de ital endall & Co. “WEEE 2.387 00 ith 0: 6 
Stimpson & Co. ; : ‘ #0 3.G30"10".0 Peto: ; : ; . 2,279 0 O 140 0 O 


For Enlargement of Infants’ Desermnent Wellington Street For Alterations and Repairs to Premises at rear.of Nos. 37 to 
School, Hoxton, by i pace Mr. T, J. BarLey, Architect. 41 Lower-Marsh, Lambeth, and in Robert Street adjoining, 


G.R. Earsdon ° : : - £540 tii for the Executors of the late Mr. E. Grove. Messrs. FORD 
F.&F.J.Wood. .  . ae Was oer & HESKETH, Architects. Messrs. Karslake- & Mortimer, 
For Enlargement of Board School, Randall Place, Greenwich, Surveyors. ; 
by 120 places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Scutt ; e oe . ; ‘ ‘ £1,100 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. : , . £1,400 0 0 Nightingale. : , : . 5 iy Oal HO 1.0 
W. Johnson wk eu ee ee 1,380) 0; O} Lawrence: osts . {sienna pst Ls ne 
H. L. Holloway ; +S acyy300,.0, OF » Marsland .~ ~...\) manga 3 enn 
For Works i Board Hie Lathey . ; : : ‘ ; : . . 705n047 0 
Vittoria Place. Hunter Street, Southwark. Mills : : ‘ : A 4 ‘ ; 789 0 O 
J. Grover & Son. £69 0 o G.R.Earsdon .£315 0 O 
i Green. 607° 6° T Bendon. PL PBig ie) 2 xt _ NEW BROMPTON. 
C. Dearing & Son 60 0 0 Shs Seal : ae o oO} For Mion ote Mei pehoolwoge New Brompton. 
Williams & Son . I 10 oO oW; Roy: . METRY (ey ore) r. JOHN WILLS, Architect, Derby, 
T. McCormick & : r. Linfield : -) 202 ORO Higgs 5 . : : ‘ . : . £4;073 0 O 
Sons . >. 40218 oO @iebullersa 427 3. OO Wiltshire . : : : ; ; 2 + 374920) 0 
Kirby & Chase . 36 0 0 Hollingsworth . 263 0 o Skinner . : . : 3,634 0 O 
F M. McCarthy . 260 o o Edser & Bockham : é - é » 3459 0 O 
Wenlock Road, Hackney. Davis Bros. “2h 7an ORO Callund & Son. . “A . .. Be 
J. Grover & Son. 132 0 © King Bros. & Co. 253 0 0} NAYLAR & SONS (accepted) 7 | le) gee 
Pritchard & Son. 117 0 oO ‘Bedad Stree 
T. McCormick & G.R. Earsdon . 180 0 0 NOTTINGHAM. 
Sons. + 98 © © T Bendon. . 130 0 o| For Alterations at Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. Mr. Ros. C. 
C, Dearing& Son 90 0 0 F&F,J, Wood. 124 0 0 CLARKE, Architect, Nottingham. 
Waterloo Road. Collingwood Street. J. BROOMHEAD (accepted ). 
Se haere ; a : i Soaps ion : ee 5 ‘ For ee oe re Nottingham. Mr. Ros. 
Davis Bros. » 318 0 0 EK & FE. J. Woodt®ays7-40: o Tee sh ATCHItOC ee 
: . BROOMHEAD (accepted ). 
T. Bendon . sees iA Bt? 0 Monteith Road. J 
le olor yy 298 0 Oo Davis Bros. » 18 10 o/| For Four Dwelling-houses and other Works, Ramey i Fol 
oy . 207 - 0.0 Wa falta Sata | fe) Sneinton, Nottingham. Mr. Ros. C. CLARKE, Architect 
(Less 44. Ios. credit for old E. H. Sarjeant . fo 5 fe) Nottingham. ‘i 
materials.) N. Richards < 7815710 J. HENSHAW (accepted ). 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation, 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


_5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W. 


cis Nwereve 


A 7 
Ce (er AND ALL KINDS OF 


= IRON HURDLES, SA ~~ 5 ie ay 
. wil a) ‘if oh fo Nas fo fey 
oe HiQRRAMAE 


o, e, 
egetanecoseesn casas. Sees JULULUS 
seecsecs secre PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


a eee ay 7 MITCHELL r 00, VERLUEUAUOUOBLUA UHL mL uA | 


"Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Views St., LONDON, E.C. 


et Ne WATCHMAN'S DETECTORS. 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to 


[caTatoaue on aprtication| P, JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
GREGSON’S PERFECTUM DOWN-SPOUTS, scoatreCcO Se ycer. 
pe. 


In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GEORGE WRIGHT & Co.,155 Queen Victorla Street, 
E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
And from the principal Tod btengard and Lead Merchants throughout the Bounthy: 
The “ Perfectum” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. 


Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. For Bolting to any other make of Pipe 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. to project them from the Wall, 


CASES FOR BINDING THE. ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEATH. 


STRATFORD. 


For Iron Bridge near Railway Station, for the Highway Board, | For Covering Sewage Tanks, Silvertown (2,000 superficial yards), 


Neath. 
N. Jones, Neath Abbey . ° ; : 


OSWESTRY. 

For Building the English Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, 
Oswestry. Mr. E. BREMNER-SMITH, Architect. 

Thomas Evans, Oswestry ; » 41,463 

W. H. Thomas, Oswestry ‘ - . ath FY 

J. Gethin, Shrewsbury . - : : “enor hx ke} 

C, EDWARDS," Leominster (accepted ) s , 1nt97 


RICHMOND. 
For Works for Water Supply, Well and Boring, Adits, &c. 
Mr. PIERCE, Engineer, Waterworks, Richmond, Surrey. 
Hill & Co, Westminster . : ‘ ~ £5,098 o oO 
E. TIMMINS, Runcorn (accepted) . : 4,120 14 oO 
J. & F. Bennett, Northampton (withdrawn) . 3,299 3 6 


ROMSEY. 


w#}3,078 0 0 


oo00°0 
ooo0oo°o 


For Reconstruction of Wade Bridge over Blackwater Stream, 
Romsey. 
Crook & Son, Southampton : . ° . £296 Io oO 
W. J. Fletcher, Southampton. ; é . 6245) OO 
Rose & Andrews, Southampton . . 240 0 O 
Rowe & Co., Southampton . : 235" "OO 
T. Ware, Southampton ; : 224 0 O 
S. COLLINS, Romsey (accepted) . 209 15 O 


RUABON. 
For Reslating Roof of Church, Ruabon, Mr. W. H. SPAULL, 
Architect, Oswestry. 


J. Oliver, Wrexham . : i : ; .£179 0 0 
Owens & Bates, Wrexham , - ‘ 7 ee eo 
J. WILLIAMS, Oswestry (accepied ) 50-0. 0 


SANDIACRE. 

For Building Two Factories, Engine and Boiler House, and 
Stabling, at Sandiacre, near Derby. Mr. Ros. C. CLARKE, 
Architect, Nottingham. 

SMITH & LUNN, Newark (accepted). 


STRATTON ST. MARGARET. 

For Erection of Three Cottages at Stratton St. Margaret, 
Wilts. Mr. WILLISM DREw, M.S.A, Architect, Queen 
Victoria Street, Swindon. 

HENRY LOOKER, Stratton (accepled ). 


with Galvanised Corrugated Iron (No. 20, B.W.G.), upon 
Wrought-iron T-girders, for the West Ham Town Council. 
Mr. L. ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Stratford. 


W. Harris, Stratford 3 ; A igh OOhnl 3-4 
Croggon & Co., Upper Thames Street +» ,0597 Or 0 
J. J. Robson, Snaresbrook . : - : . 630 18 Io 
A. W. Pocock, Chelsea - “ - : i029" tf OQ 
W. Jones, Bow . 3 ; rs C - ByOLQ2e 9 
Whitford & Co,, Millwall . 5 ‘ ; 5592.19 3 
Davies & Co., Upper Thames Street . - 570.10 LA 
Land & Co., Stratford . ( 4 : . SOS Sp ORAO 
CONSTRUCTIONAL IRON Co., Bow (accepted) . 537 0 0 


SWINDON. 
For Alterations to the Gardeners’ Arms, Westcott Place, New 
Swindon, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A, Architect, 
G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted). 


TORQUAY. 

For Building Furniture Show-rooms and Store-rooms, adjoining 
Higher Union Street, Torquay. Mr. EDWARD RICHARDS, 
Architect, Manor Office, Torquay. 


E. Pike, Torquay : £2,459" 0: fo 
S. & A. Trethewey . : : : , Y 42,4479 0'NO 
F, Barrow, Newton Abbot ; : : » 125435 Polo 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . : : 2H! 25364) 2 0S"0 
F. A. A. Stacey, Newton Abbott . ‘ 4 25290': OY O 
Sanders & Son, Torquay . : . : 2+ 62;190sh0z/f0 
J. W. McKeller, Torquay , ‘ ‘ +8 251595 10760 
W. A. Goss, Torquay ‘ : : . . 2,080 0 Oo 
F. Matthews, Babbicombe . : : wuel,OSOnLOBsO 
E. P. Bovey, Torquay ‘ : . : 1,905: OO 
J. C. & W. Watson, Torquay . é ; ¢ 2hT}9302029 fo 
R. F, YEO, Torquay (accepted ) ' : 104,895 20:10 


rn, TRURO. 
For Building Semi-detached Villa, Truro, for Mr. E. Sobey, 
Mr. A. H. CLEMENS, Architect, Truro. 


M.&J. Clemens, Truro. : ; ‘ . £631 0 oO 
J. Leverton, Truro : ; : ; : «SES 14° .0 
R. Jose, Truro. : : : : : a, E00" O00 
H. Tippet, Truro ; : : ; , <2 A04P Ot O 
W. H. WELSH, Truro (accepied ) : : - 439 9 90 
W. J. Tippet, Truro (carpentry only) . : 2508 co 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMO3 is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. F 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 


DIUSTMENT 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


: aR) ta 
a Lie 
| Hi iis. 
tui IN | UM | 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
Strs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. : 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, : 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 

a35 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 

109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“S|LENS BRADFORD,” 


wW.C.; 
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SUFFOLK. 
For Heating Hawkedon Church, Suffolk. 
JOHN GruNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepted). 


WHITWICK. 
For Building Whitwick Liberal Club. Mr. HENRY HEWES, 
jun., Architect, Coalville, Leicester. 


F. Briers . : ; é : ; : . £603. 0 O 
Needham (too late ; : 533 10. o 
W. Moss: . : ‘ : . : 315 0 O 
Beckworth & Son ; : * : : Et2. -0. 0 
BLoop Bros. (accepted). : ‘ ‘ 483 7. 6 


YORKSHIRE. 
For Heating Borobridge Mansion, Yorkshire. Mr. J. MONK- 
MAN, Architect, York. 
JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, and 
Tyldesley (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN the notice of the opening of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Widnes, erected from the designs of Messrs. J. & B. Sinnott, 
Liverpool, it was omitted to mention that the floors have been 
laid with Mr. Roger L. Lowe’s (Farnworth) patent system of 
wood-block flooring. 

‘THE swimming-baths at Hampstead, recently erected from 
the designs of Messrs.. Spaulding & Auld, have been fitted 
throughout with lock and door furniture by Messrs. Edgar 
Keeling, Teale & Co., art metalworkers and ironmongers ; 
the locks (over 200) for the dressing boxes and private baths 
were specially designed and made. for this job. The whole of 
the gas-fittings, which are of a most suitable and substantial 
character, were also manufactured by Messrs. Keeling, Teale 
& Co. 

TENDERS are being sought for a proposed.new school in 
connection with the Independent Methodist Chapel, Lee Lane, 
Horwich. The designs are by Mr. T. E. Smith, architect, of 
Bolton. 

THE new Sanatorium, Eastbourne, is being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr, E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester and London. 
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FIRE ALARM Ue: 


IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
And can be seen in operation at the Offices of the 


PATENTED APPLIANCES COMPANY, 


17 Coleman Street, 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE and Other Useful Novelties of great success. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


“ENRICHED” MOULDINGS & 


iN \ IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
ANA is WF Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on i i 
application to the 
and Sole Manufacturers, eg 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, S*mmoulting BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


TuE Peterhead red granite and Aberdeen grey granite form 
a considerable item in the construction of the memorial clock 
tower at Brighton, and was supplied by Messrs. J. Whitehead 
& Sons, of the Granite Works, Aberdeen. 


A JUBILEE FOUNTAIN. 


Last year Sir’ William Marling, of Stanley Park, near Stroud, 
commissioned Messrs. Boulton & Sons, architectural sculptors, 
of Cheltenham and Kensington, to execute an ornamental 
fountain for the garden terrace in front of his drawing-room. 
The fountain has only just been completed and fixed up, in 
consequence of the difficulty to obtain a stone large enough for 
the centre bowl. The fountain is about 20 feet high and 15 feet 
diameter at the base; the whole is quatrefoil and square on 
plan, being richly moulded with carved capitals, foliage, lions’ 
heads, arms, crests, mottoes, &c., and four richly-moulded and 
carved vases for flowers round the lower basin, the jets of water 
being arranged in a most artistic manner, and producing a 
very beautiful effect. The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the instructions of the architect, Mr. J.. P. 
Moore, of Gloucester, in a most satisfactory manner by the 
Messrs. Boulton; and also under the supervision. of Sir 
William Marling, who has taken much interest in its details. 
The water supply to the mansion and fountain was also 
arranged by Mr. Moore, who made the plans of considerable 
alterations to Sir William’s mansions both at Stanley and 
Ledbury Parks. 


DUBLIN CITY ARCHITECT. 


AT the meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday the re- 
election of Mr. Freeman, as city architect, was proposed by 
Sir G. Owens, and seconded by Mr. Toole. 

Mr. Cummins moved as an amendment that the election be 
postponed pending a report ordered by the Council on April 27 
being furnished by the city architect on the state of the baths 
in Tara Street. Mr. Carroll seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Dawson said that the architect was not altogether to 
blame with regard to those baths, as the committee had had a 
great deal to do with the matter. 

Alderman O’Leary said that until he got some information 
as to why the ratepayers were to lose 1,000/. a year by the 
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Barrack Street Labourers’ Dwellings, he should oppose the | diameter suction, and these, pumping 22,000 gallons a minute 


re-election of Mr. Freeman. 

The Town Clerk said that if the amendment were passed, 
there would be no city architect after to-morrow. 

Mr. Cummins said he would alter his amendment to the 
effect that Mr. Freeman be elected for only one month, pending 
the presentation of the report ordered. 

After some discussion, the amendment was put, and declared 
lost by a majority of 27 to 12. 

A further amendment was moved by Mr. Pile to the effect 
that the election be postponed, and that a committee of the 
whole house be summoned to deal with the whole matter. 
Mr. Bonass seconded the amendment, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was altered as_ follows :—“ That Mr. Freeman be 
elected to the office for three months, and that all matters in 
reference to the works carried out by him be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole house for report on same.” There were 17 
for and 19 against. The amendment was therefore lost, and 
the original motion was adopted. After some discussion, 
Messrs, Walsh and Butler were re-elected building surveyors. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 


THE dimensions of shipping having been vastly increased since 
some of the Liverpool docks were ” constructed, the problem of 
finding accommodation for the vessels daily grows more diffi- 
cult, especially when economy must be considered. Mr. G. F. 
Lyston, the engineer of the Dock Board, has devised a plan 
of pumping on a large scale, which it is anticipated will be 
effective. Indeed, in ‘the Sandon Dock pumping has already 
been tried with unqualified success. Out of that dock, which 
has an area of about ten acres, there run six graving docks, all 
more or less obsolete on account of their shallowness. The 
difference in depth between the sills of the graving dock and 
the sills of the wet dock is, on the average, five feet. To have 
deepened them to that extent would not only have involved 
great cost, but it would have rendered them far less convenient 
in form and harder to pump dry. The alternative was to raise 
the level of water in the wet dock, so that when it became 
necessary to place a vessel in one ‘of the graving docks she 
would have a sufficient depth of water to enter. This was done 
by means of pumping apparatus. The Dock Board erected at 
the Sandon Dock four centrifugal pumps, each of 36-inch 


a-piece, raise the water in the Sandon Dock 5 feet in the course 
of an hour and a half. This scheme was undertaken, in a 
measure, experimentally. 

The south docks which it is now proposed to treat in the 
same way—that is to say, the Wapping Basin, Wapping, King’s, 
Queen’s, Coburg, and Brunswick Docks, and Queen’s Dock 
Basin—have an area of 36 acres, and the idea is to supply them 
with water during neap tides to such an extent that, notwith- 
standing leakage, lockage, and the use of the half-tide docks, 
there will be retained a minimum depth of 22 feet. This is the 
mean depth at high water, for it must be remembered that the 
depth in the docks during spring and neap tides varies to the 
extent of 11 feet. The only entrance to and exit from these 
docks for large vessels will then be the deep-water approach 
already described as existing at the Herculaneum entrances. 
The Herculaneum has been constructed with two sets of gates, 
and between the new and older south docks there is now being 
completed a connecting dock or lock 500 feet in length and 
120 feet in width, through which ships can be passed. The 
pumping will raise the water in the Brunswick and the others 
of the older docks several feet above the level in the new docks 
to the south, and vessels using the older docks will have to be 
collected at the docks an hour or two hours before high water, 
and to pass through so as to get into the river as soon as 
possible after the entrances of the Herculaneum have been 
opened. Vessels of light draught, which do not require to take 
advantage of the extra depth, will still use the Queen’s Half- 
tide, the Coburg, and the Brunswick Half-tide as direct exits 
to the river. Special arrangements have been made as to the 
traffic in the Coburg. An hour and a half before high-water it 
will be allowed to run down; at high water the gates will be 
closed and the pumps started. 

To carry out the plan thus outlined there are being erected 
on the west pier-head of the Coburg Dock three large 
centrifugal pumps, with compound condensing engines and the 
necessary boiler-power. Each pump has a suction 54 inches 
in diameter, and will be capable of delivering 57,000 gallons 
per minute. Together they will pump 154 million gallons 
through an average lift of 43 inches in 90 minutes. The pumps 
are expected to be in working at the end of the year, and by 
greatly increasing the capacity of a series of important docks 
will obviate great existing inconveniences. Should this system 
prove as easy in practice as it looks feasible in theory it will 
probably be extended to other docks at the north end, notably 
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to the Huskisson Dock, which, although a fine work, has 
become too shallow for the present class of vessels, also pos- 
sibly to Birkenhead, where, under existing conditions, a want 
of sufficient water on neap tides is frequently experienced. If 
the docks mentioned above are used by larger vessels improve- 
ments in shed accommodation and quay space for storage must 
follow as a necessity, and these are in contemplation. The 
great advantage of this method is that not only does it avoid a 
great outlay for purposes of reconstruction, but it prevents the 
great loss of revenue which the closing of a dock for any length 
of time involves. 


THE SUPPORTING POWER OF SOILS. 


By RANDELL HUNT. 


IT is often necessary for the engineer to prescribe a limit of load 
per unit of surface in designing foundations for structures resting. 
upon soil. In the absence of the time and means to make actual 
tests of the soil, he must confine himself to an investigation of 
existing successful structures upon a soil as nearly similar to 
the one under consideration as he can find. It is the object of 
this paper, then, to present a few remarks upon the actual 
supporting power of soils as deduced from an investigation of 
the matter from our own observations, and the recorded 
examples which have been accessible. It is probably possible 
to devise a general mathematical formula which would be 
applicable to the supporting power of any soil, but such an 
expression would necessitate our knowing so many particulars 
as to the character of the soil, such as its weight and natural 
slope, that we could judge of its actual strength fully as wel 
without applying it. At any rate, we shall confine ourselves 
simply to the practical side of the matter. 

The Supporting Power of Clay.—The supporting power of 
clay is very variable and depends in a large measure upon the 
variety, and upon its degree of saturation with moisture. In 
the roadbeds of railroads, when the “ surfacing” has been done 
with clay, a smooth, hard bed, unyielding and with far greater 
supporting power than would be required is always found in 
dry weather. It becomes very compact, so much so that it is 
impossible to press the point of a walking-cane into it. But 
after a drenching rain all conditions change, and the roadbed 
becomes a mass of mud, into which the ties are pressed down 
and the clay bulges up between them, We mention this simple 
example of dry and wet clay because it is familiar to most of 


us, and shows clearly the effect of too much moisture in such 
soil. 

The clays vary considerably, however, in their chemical 
constituents, and are affected thereby in the degree to which 
they absorb moisture. Certain deposits are known to be com- 
pact and hard, with a high supporting power, while others are 
in the condition of a plastic material easily compressed. But 
its chief characteristic which renders all clay more or less un- 
stable, when regarded in the light of a foundation, is its known 
property of retaining water once admitted to it and its soften- 
ing propensities, which gradually take place as the amount of 
water increases. 

The stiff blue clay deposits of London are celebrated as 
much for the numerous failures of the bridges and other struc- 
tures founded on it as for any other reason. Old Westminster 
Bridge had probably about 5} tons per square foot of founda- 
tion, and failed. Blackfriars Bridge had about 5 tons, and 
appeared to be stable for many years, but ultimately settled 
very badly. New London Bridge was built in 1831, and 
founded upon piles, upon which as much as 80 tons per pile was 
imposed. Of course it has settled, in some places as much as 
a foot. The pressure per square foot of the entire foundation 
of this bridge is 5 tons. When the new Westminster Bridge 
was built, the load per pile was reduced to about 12 tons, while 
the load per square foot of the entire foundation was reduced to 
2 tons. I find no record of this bridge having shown any 
sign of settlement. 

Robert Stephenson attempted to load a stiff, hard clay with 
5 tons per square foot. He was building some high bridge 
piers at the time, but before they were completed serious settle- 
ments took place, and he decreased the amount per fvot by 
making his foundation of greater area than first determined 
upon. He also built a large chimney, which failed, and then 
constructed another at Newcastle-on-Tyne, with only 1} tons 
per square foot of foundation, which was successful. Both 
these chimneys are described as being founded on hard com- 
pact clay. 

The subsoil of the vast valley of the Red River, North 
America, is a bed of clay, which varies in depth from 80 to 125 
feet,a bed of sand and gravel usually being found underlying it. 
This clay is generally of a yellowish colour, and appears more 
or less hard and firm in proportion to the amount of moisture 
contained in it.’ Chemically considered, it has a large amount 
of carbonate of lime in it, as can be seen from its action when 
treated with acids, and when freshly opened up to view in a 
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place where free from much moisture appears about of the 
consistency of marl. 

In 1881, at Fargo, Dak., a brick building of four storeys in 
height, including a basement storey, was constructed upon a 
concrete foundation. The pressure per square foot upon the 
clay was at no place greater than 24 tons, and was probably 
even less than this amount. The building showed a certain 
amount of settlement each season, until the third year after 
being built one side of it suddenly commenced to crack, and 
settled a foot or more in a single day, becoming so dangerous 
that the occupants were compelled to abandon it. The side 
which had failed was immediately torn down, a new foundation 
of broader dimension put in, and the wall reconstructed. The 
load per square foot on the clay of the new wall is about 14 tons, 
and, as far as the author knows, it has remained intact. All 
along the side of the wall which failed was an open area-way 
which was very imperfectly drained, which we are inclined to 
think was the cause of the clay becoming softer than it other- 
wise would have been ; for the other three sides of the building, 
while showing more or less settlement, yet remained compara- 
tively in good condition. 

In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, many heavy structures have 
been founded upon clay deposits, and one or two notable ones 
have shown serious settlements. In the new central viaduct, 
now being constructed, and the foundations of which were 
described in the Journal of the Association of Engineering 
Societies, the pressure per square foot of foundation on those 
piers and abutments which rest directly upon the clay has been 
limited to from I to1°7 tons. The abutments which exert the 
largest load mentioned are described as resting upon “a 
mixture of blue sand and clay, with some water,” while the 
piers giving a load of but 1 ton per square foot rest upona 
“plastic blue clay of various degrees of stiffness mixed with 
fine sand.” 

When clay is mixed with other materials, as coarse sand and 
gravel, its supporting power usually largely increases, being 
greater in proportion as the other materials are in excess, up to 
the point of forming a concrete mass, in which the clay is the 
cementing material, and in just sufficient quantity to bind the 
materials together. In this condition we often find the clay in 
an indurated state, and the hardness of the mixture—commonly 
called “hard pan ”—is proverbial. Such soils are safe for heavy 
loads, approximating that of the softer rocks. 

Brennick, in his book on foundations, mentions a large 
chimney, with a load of 6 tons per square foot on hard clay. 
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This is an extraordinary example, and we are inclined to think, 
though no further particulars are stated, that it was upon some 
such hard mixture of clay and gravel as mentioned. At any 
rate it would be a bad precedent to follow in loading beds of 
pure clay. 

The Washington Monument is founded upon a layer of clay 
and sand. When the shaft was up 150 feet, an investigation 
showed that the foundation was entirely inadequate upon which 
to complete the structure, a committee of United States army 
engineers reporting that such a soil should never be loaded 
above 10,000 Ibs. per square foot. The foundation was there- 
fore made heavier and larger, and the shaft successfully com- 
pleted with a height of 555 feet. Colonel Casey, the engineer 
in charge, reports the pressures upon the soil as nowhere ex- 
ceeding 9 tons per square foot, and less than 3 tons per square 
foot near the outer edges. The settlement of the monument 
during the repairs to the old foundations was about 2 inches, 
and afterwards a further settlement gradually occurred during 
construction of 2 inches more, making a total of 4 inches. If 
the load per square foot on the soil reaches the amount of 
9 tons, it is the heaviest load upon such a soil which we find 
any record of, and we think the doubts expressed by different 
persons as to the ultimate stability of the monument entitled to 
careful consideration. 

Supporting Power of Sand.—F¥ oundations on coarse sand and 
gravel are usually successful, particularly if free from the action 
of running water, and structures, proportioned in accordance 
with any ordinary rules of good construction, are hardly likely 
to have an area of base which will not be sufficient to limit the 
load per unit to the safe carrying capacity of the soil. Coarse 
sand deposited in beds has usually a high supporting power, 
but the coarseness alone is not proof positive of this, for it also 
depends somewhat upon how it has been deposited. On beds 
of sand made artificially, as is often done for foundations, the 
dry sand loosely thrown down does not form a compact mass, 
such as is desirable, and a certain amount of compressibility 
will exist. In some experiments made in France with river 
sand, it was found that by pounding the sand in thin layers, its 
density could be increased one-fifth, and that there still re- 
mained about 20 per cent. of voids which could be notably 
reduced by simultaneously treating the sand with water, while 
the stamping down took place. The compression was exercised 
in these experiments by means of hydraulic presses, and the 
results obtained showed that river sand treated as above would 
resist up to pressures of 1,420lbs. per square inch. Water is 
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the chief agent which makes the particles separate, and draws rounded grains of sand, makes it “quick.” Deposits of such 
them into the voids of the mass, and is invaluable in all works | are often found, which through long draining have lost all the 
of embankment in which solidity is required ; but it must also | water, and which appear dry and loose, and easy to excavate or 
be well drained off, because if the original amount should | handle, and generally of a whitish colour. If we could keep 
remain, of course the mass of earth would continue in a semi- | such deposits absolutely free from saturation with water, we 


fluid state. could trust it with moderate loads. Its weight is less than 
Mr. Macdonald, in constructing the iron ocean pier at Coney | either good sand or clay, running from 70 to go lbs. per cubic foot. 
Island, assumed that the safe load per square foot upon the At the foundations of the Capitol at Albany, Mr. W. J. 


flanges of the iron discs, which were sunk into the sand, was McAlpine describes some of the material as being quicksand 
5 tons. But many of them really support as much as 6°3 tons without the water. Experiments made in the soil of this 
continually, and are subject to occasional loads of 8 tons per | foundation showed that under a weight of 2 tons per foot no 
square foot, which they appear to sustain without settlement. perceptible displacement occurred ; and at about 5 tons the 
The foundation of the large chimney of the New York Steam | surrounding soil was forced upward. It was endeavoured to 
Company was made of concrete resting directly on the sand of | place no more than 2 tons per foot upon the soil with the com- 
the old beach, which had formerly extended to this point. This | pleted building, and great pains were taken, by means of 
sand was quite fine, with pockets of gravel, and containing at a | spreading gravel 6 inches deep over the whole area, and 
few places some stone. The sand was thoroughly saturated | enclosing it in a puddled wall, to keep the character of the soil 
with water, and would flow when disturbed or undermined. | from _ changing. These foundations have partly failed, and 
The load per square foot on this material was to be 4 tons, but | serious cracks have appeared at different parts of the structure. 
before more than one-third of this amount was placed upon it We find recorded by Debauve a case of founding upon a 
slight settlements occurred which were not uniform. After the | loose, watery sand, partaking somewhat of the nature of quick- 
structure was completed slight cracks appeared, but not suffi- | sand, in which the load per square foot was 18 tons. The 
cient to cause any material damage. In contrast with the | sand is described as being of a syrupy consistency, and 
loading of the partly unstable sand of this chimney, may be | after endeavouring to excavate it without success, further than 
mentioned the loads which were imposed upon a clean, coarse | getting out about 3 feet in depth, they filled back into this par- 
sand in the foundations of the Pacific Mills chimney, at Law- | tially excavated hole with dry, coarse sand, placed a bed of 
rence, Mass. Here the sand was enclosed by tight sheet piling, | d¢¢om upon it, and completed the structure, which was a bridge 
and only 1°83 tons per square foot placed upon it. The anchor- | over the canal of the Sambre 2 l’Oise, for the railroad from 
age of the Brooklyn Bridge rests upon sand, with a pressure of | Busigny to Herson in France. No after settlement occurred. 
about 4 tons per square foot. The Nantes Bridge, constructed | This method of treating quicksands with coarser sands and 
in 1863, and founded on sand, has a pressure of 6:78 tons per | gravel appears to have been of much service in many cases. 
square foot, but has settled somewhat. The safe loading upon the | Trautwine records an example of its successful use in making a 
sandy soil of Berlin is generally taken at about 2:3 tons. | foundation over quicksand, for the brick aqueduct for supplying 
Brennick describes this sand as being comparatively loose, but | Boston with water. 
likewise mentions its having been successfully loaded up to Supporting Power of Soft Soils.—-In.speaking of soft soils 
4'I tons per square foot. we generally mean those which are referred to as being com- 
When sand is mixed with other materials, such as clay or | pressible, though really this is more or less of a misnomer, for 
loam, which have the power of retaining water, its supporting | they are regarded as being the more compressible in proportion 
power grows less, and proportionally more so as the sand be- | to the amount of water they hold, and yet we know that water 
comes finer and loses its sharpness. Of such a nature is the | is practically incompressible. Debauve, in his excellent work 
commonly called “quick” sand, which really occupies a posi- , on foundations makes this distinction clear, and classes such 
tion between pure sand and pure clay, being a mixture of them | soils as 7odz/e, movable, which in itself is a true definition of 
both. Pure clay is composed of alumina, water, and silica, and ‘their characteristics. The alluvial mud of many rivers gives 
in proportion as the silica is absent the more water will it hold. | us the best examples of soils of this kind, and in this country, 
This is the material which, when mixed with the very fine and | as in general in most others, the soft soils are usually found at 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE : 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ESTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into act ion when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 
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the lower end of rivers flowing through valleys of considerable 
width, and emptying into the sea or large lakes, where the 
force of their currents is checked by the larger body of. water, 
causing the detritus held in suspension to be deposited in beds 
of greater or less thickness, or by overflowing their banks and 
spreading far and wide throughout the valley, the waters lose 
sufficient velocity to carry the suspended matter further. An 
example of the greatest magnitude of such formation Is seen 
in the country adjacent to the lower Mississippi, and much of 
the State of Louisiana has been formed in this way. Here is 
to be found the prairie tremblante—or trembling prairie—vast 
stretches of land composed of semi-fluid mud subsoil, overlaid 
by a mass of decayed vegetable matter, which, tied together by 
rootlets, forms a more solid, but trembling, crust. It is im- 
possible, of course, to solidly found anything upon such soil, 
but rather must any such attempt be regarded as a problem of 
flotation in a muddy liquid. Yet we are often called upon to 
construct railroads, bridges, and buildings in soil but a trifle 
more solid and homogeneous. The supporting power of all 
soils is of course dependent more or less upon the depth at 
which the foundation is made, and in the alluvial soils such as 
we are now considering, this is of more importance than in 
other kinds. We have not time at our disposal in this paper to 
enter into this matter more fully, and in our remarks we have 
treated upon the supporting power of soils as we generally use 
them, and not much affected by depth. 

The softer clays really belong to and should be treated in 
the same manner as the soft alluvial soils to which we are now 
alluding. The actual supporting power of such soils can hardly 
be given in figures which can be of much real value. In the 
city of New Orleans, for instance, almost without exception, we 
find recorded the serious settlement of all the larger buildings 
and structures, which have been founded directly upon the 
alluvial soil, and in many cases the load per square foot is much 
less than a ton. From some experiments made in India in 
alluvial soil, the safe load per square foot is given as I ton ; 
while Sir Charles Fox finds it to be only 1,680 lbs. for the soil 
which he tested. ; 

Experiments to determine the weight which can be safely | 
placed upon soft soils have often been made, but are not 
generally of much value, unless the area of soil tested is of 
about the same extent as the base of the foundation to be 
placed upon it. This was very clearly shown in France some 
years since by a series of experiments made in the soft alluvial , 
soil of the valleys of Vilane and Oust. A number of small | 


EDWARD JOHNS, 


piers of masonry, 6°56 feet square, were built at different points, 
and made of such a height as to give a load per square centi- 
métre double that of the large embankment which it was the 
intention to afterwards construct. It was supposed that these 
piers would settle deep into the mud, but they really settled a 
comparatively small amount, while the embankment, covering a 
great, broad area of base, but exerting a pressure per square 
centimétre of only one-half that of the piers, showed in all cases 
very much greater settlements. 

The explanation was simple: if a small pier with a square 
base, pressed down into the soft soil, the frictional resistance 
against the sides of the compressed ground is proportional to 
the length of these sides, while a square pier of, say, double 
the width, would experience a frictional resistance just twice 
that of the first pier. In other words, this resistance is directly 
proportionate to the length of the perimeters of the bases. But 
the area of the base of the second pier is four times that of the 
first; hence we see that, with an equal pressure per square unit 
of base, a small pier would have much more resistance to over- 
come than a large one, and that one would be at fault to take 
as a correct measurement of the supporting power of the soil the 
results obtained from loading hut a limited area. 

Stated then as a proposition, the supporting power of soft 
soils is greater in proportion as the loaded area is limited, or 
conversely ; large areas of soft soil will not support as much 
weight, per unit of surface, as more limited areas of the same 
soil. This principle is most important and should not be 
neglected by engineers designing foundations. It is applicable 
to the supporting power of bearing piles, and hence any formula 
forthe same which does not make a distinction due to different 
sectional areas of the piles is incorrect in theory. 
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| JOHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, LIMITED, OF SWANS: 


COMBE, KENT, v. RIPLEY. 


IN this action, in which the plaintiffs alleged that the defendant 
had refilled their sacks (marked with their trade mark) with 
cement other than theirs, injunction, with damages and costs, 
has been granted by the High Court of Justice against the 


' defendant, perpetually restraining him from using or otherwise 


infringing the plaintiffs’ registered trade mark for cements and 
plasters. 
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PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, Consulting Patent A gent, 43 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from whom all 
particulars and information relating to Patents may be 
had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8782. William Fraser, for “Improvements for the better 
consuming of smoke and the better combustion of fuel.” 
June 15, 1888. : 

8796. Gustave Charles Anthoni, for “ A system of complete 
isolation of buildings and other constructions, machines, 
vehicles, and apparatuses of all kinds, with the object of 
deadening vibrations and shocks.” June 15, 1888. (Complete 
specification.) b 

8825. Thomas Sandbrook, for “Improvements in valve 
seatings for cisterns.” June 16, 1888. ras 

8829. John Fraser Calder, for ‘‘ Improvements in cisterns 
for water supply to water-closets and other appliances.” 
June 16, 1888. ! 

8831. Edwin Chatham, for ‘‘ A new or improved apparatus 
for crushing and mixing mortar.” June 16, 1888. ‘ 

8832. George Henry Leane, for “Improvements in the 
method of constructing buildings and works in alluvial soils.” 
June 16, 1888. . 

8877. Frederick Pilling, for “Improvements in roller-blind 
furniture.” June 18, 1888. ‘ 

8960. John King, for ‘““Improvements in flushing cisterns 
or water-waste preventers.” June 19, 1888. 

9017. Thomas Ash and Richard Peacock, for “ A window- 
fastener.” June 20, 1888. 

9054. William Peyton, ““An improved chimney-head or 
pot.” June 21, 1888. 

9098. Andrew Smith, for “Improvements in Venetian 
blinds.” June 21, 1888. 

gto4. Reginald Crooke, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction of drying stoves, particularly applicable for use in the 
manufacture of gunpowder.” June 22, 1888. 

g108. Doctor Craven, for “Improvements in shutters and 
sunshades, and appliances connected therewith.” June 22, 
1888. 

g111. John Cumming, for “ Improvement in surfaces for 
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printing, embossing, and ornamenting fabrics and papers, &c. 
June 22, 1888. 

9112. Richard George Jones and John Henry Butterworth, 
for “An improved drawing and ruling pen.” June 22, 1888. 

9127. William Firth, for “Improvements in pit props, bars, 
or girders.” June 22, 1888. 

9138. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “ Improvements 
in fanlight openers.” June 22, 1888. 

9163. Thomas William Twyford, for “Improvements in or 
additions to water-closets.” June 23, 1888. 

9179. Joseph Frederick Thompson, for “Improvements in 
locks, and in the means for operating the same.” June 23, 1888, 

9184. Emilie J. Tobin, for “An improved system of venti- 
lating dwellings and other structures.” June 23, 1888. 

9208. Frederick Russell, for “An improved method of 
ornamenting glass.” June 23, 1888. 

9271. Alfred Coleby Emery and William Henry Taylor, for 
“An improved appliance for use when jointing pipes.” (Com- 
plete specification.) June 25, 1888. 

9274. Benjamin Lane, for “Improvements in or connected 
with window sashes.” June 26, 1888. 

9278. Thomas Feather, for “ Improvements in the formation 
and construction of the jointing of pipes.” (Complete specifi- 
cation.) June 26, 1888. 

9317. Richard Joseph Stephens, for “Improvements in or 
relating to fastenings for casement windows and the like.” 
June 26, 1888. 

9377. Ralph Edwin James and Alfred Haley, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for heating water for bath or other pur- 
poses.” June 27, 1888. 

9388. Arthur Ramsden, for “Improvements in sewer and 
other pipe joints.” June 27, 1888. 

9403. William Thomas Symons and Lewist Prust Symons, 
for “‘ Improvements in materials for floors or covering for floors 
and walls and other purposes.” June 28, 1888. 

9409. Josiah William Saunders, for “ Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” June 28, 1888. 

9418. John James Mann, Reginald Arthur Smith, and 
Charles Mark Dorman, for “Improvements in portable 
pneumatic apparatus for dressing stone and other purposes.” 
June 28, 1888. 

9451. John Addy Hopkinson and Joseph Hopkinson, for 
“Improvements in stop-cocks.” June 28, 1888. 

9460. Charles James Grasmus Kinslow, for “ An adjustable 
mulet gauge for carpenters and joiners.” June 28, 1888. 
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Whitechapel Infirmary, 


Devonport Steam Laundry, 


Plans and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, 


Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 
and all Laundry requisites, 


FLOORING, 


ER ®M AL LIOTT (late of GEARY &¢ WALKER), 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


(Turpin’s Patent). 5-16 inch thick, prepared 
on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 
a : inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old 
existing depl floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure, See Construction, 


3 STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER 


CITY ROAD, LONDON. | 


METAL KEYS, 
And by an 


WOOD CARVINGS. 
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Estimates and Designs on Application. 
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HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


New System of Washing Machinery 
. For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


s used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laundry, 
Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &e. &. 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


Steam Laundries given to Architects 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


16269. Thomas Byfield, for “A wooden telescope window 
blind roller.” Nov. 26, 1887. 

2285. Harry Evilyn Tullet, for “A safety sash fastener.” 
Feb. 15, 1888. 

6661. William Coulsell, for “A locking pin combination 
T and set square.” May 4, 1888. 

Pl William Crisp, for ‘“ Improvements in locks.” May 9, 
1888. 

7223. George Smith, for “Improvements in sockets for 
earthenware pipes.” May 15, 1888. 

7638. William Snellgrove, for “ Improvements in grips for 
blind and other cords.” May 24, 1888. 

7604. Walter Allan Bois, for “ An improvement in door and 
like barrel bolts.” May 23, 1888. 

7781. John Charles Jeffrey Smith, for “ Improved apparatus 
to be used in the manufacture of cement.” May 28, 1888. 

7811. William Orr and Peter Stuart Brown, for “ Improve- 
ments in glazing.” May 29, 1888. 

pats th John Knight Champion, for “ Lock bricks.” May 29, 
1888. 

7878. George Andrew Hobson, for “ Improved construction 
of metal floorings or roofings for bridges, &c.” May 29, 1888. 

7905. James Dougall and Thomas Davies Harries, for an 
“Improved artificial stone.” May 30, 1888. 

7925. Henry Thomas Holloway and Henry Holloway, for 
“Improvements in block floors or pavements.” May 30, 1888. 

7936. Louis Christophe, for “Improvements in making of 
roads, paths, or ways.” May 30, 1888. 

7976. William George Margetts, for “An improvement in 
the manufacture of Portland cement.” May 31, 1888. 

8043. James Harry Edwards, for “Improvements in the 
method of locking door latches.” 

8115. Alexander Sharp, for “ Improvements in door handles.” 
June 4, 1888. 

4569. Joseph Sadler Garthwaite, for “ Automatic cut off for 
gas-burners and gas-brackets.” March 26, 1888. 

6027. William Henry Harling, for “An improved method 
es see needles on legs of drawing instruments.” April 23, 
1888. 

7027. John Wareing Wolloms, for “Improvements in window 
fastenings.” May 11, 1888. 

7253. William Harte, for “Improved device for regulating 
window-blind and other cords,” 
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CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


VENTILATING 


| be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


free on application. 


GRUNDY’S PATEN 
WARM.-AIR 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 


CARDINAL & HARFORD | smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 


7381. Giovanni Luigi, for “Improvements in window-blind 
rack pulleys.” May 18, 1888. 

7502. Arthur Henry Oakden and William Charles Sharpe, for 
“Improvements in paint burning off stoves.” May 22, 1888. 

7664. Henry Somerville Fearon, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of fireproof floors.” May 25, 1888, 

7820. Thomas Robert Shelley, for “ Glazing roofs and sides 
and other portions of railway stations, conservatories, billiard- 
rooms, and other structures.” May 29, 1888. 

8007. Archibald Dichmont, “A combined sliding sash and 
French windows.” June 1, 1888. 

8130. George Liscoe, for “An apparatus for mechanically 
separating solids from fluids of sewage.” June 4, 1888. 

8270. Charles Ellis, for “Improvements in Ventilators.” 
June 6, 1888. 

8313. Parlane Macfarlane Walker, for “Improvements in 
apparatus for securing the ventilation of rooms and buildings.” 
June 7, 1888. 

8364. Carl Weisshuhn, for “Improvements relating to the 
manufacture of wood pulp, and to apparatus for use in such 
manufacture.” June 7, 1888. ; 

8371. William Edwards, for “ Improvements in the preven- 
tion of the pollution of rivers and watercourses from manufac- 
turer’s polluted water and waste, and for cleansing and purifying 
ordinary river waters for the use of manufacturers in their 
business, and for the recovery of expensive materials used in 
certain trades, as in paper mills, dye works, and others.” 
June 7, 1888. 

8391. James Craig, for “Improvements in flush-out water- 
closet basins.” June 8, 1888, 

8414. Felix Schenk, for “ Improvements in hygienic desks, 
tables, and seats for use in schools and other places.” June 8, 1888. 

8521. James Coulter, for “ Improvements in stone-dressing 
machinery.” June 11, 1888. 

8525. Frederick Lawrence Rawson and Philip Jolin, for 
‘‘ Improvements in electric trembling bells.” June 11, 1888. 

8562. John Osgerby and John Lea, for “Improvements in 
chimney tops.” June 11, 1888. 

8612. Matthew Cranswick Greenhill and Charles Long- 
bottom Hindle, for “An improved clip or clamp for the use of 
artists and others.” June 12, 1888. 

8651. Theodore Schonheer Schoner, for “ Improvements in 
locks.” June 13, 1888. 

8677. Henry Cullabine, for “Improvements in window- 
blind rollers and the method of securing the blinds thereto.” 
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C. H. MABEY, 


SCULPTOR, 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


To Mr. Grundy. 


194 Euston Road, London, | 


N.Wy From ARTHUR W. 
Wholesale Manufacturers of , 


given great satisfaction. 


OR 


TESTIMONIALS. 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 


S1z,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
TH 0 S H U GH ES & C 0 your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
s "yg and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 


Yours, &c,, JAMES , F.R.1.B.A.,, 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


BLOMFIELD, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 

' Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 

MANTELS his plan of warming in several churches built under my 

direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 


From Professor W. B. RoBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 8.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

DEAR Mr. GruNDY.—I value I 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


MODELLER, CARVER, &ce, 


sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and 
External Plaster, 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


Or Cement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles. 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING AND CARVING. 


WEIR 


M.A., Esq., Architect, 


your apparatus very highly 


CARTON-PIERRE. 
Book of Designs on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. R. GOT Z, 


Mr, John Grundy. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLy. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SiR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the aic of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. TauBot, M.A., Withington, 

Cheltenham, - 

D#HAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 

completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London, 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, SeprImMus HARPUR SMITH 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE, 
WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e., &e. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


1, 1a & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten- 


CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
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THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have bsen PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS?’ 
‘ PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCHNERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


$$ 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, ype ec Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. ; 

It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft. 


It will keep any length of time. iquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 

Any one can apply it. tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
AND Paint is best for the purpose, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All, fy oodwors in new houses should be fireproofe..~‘* this 


hs mi TWh 3 i From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUK, Architects, 29 Princess Street, "All Saintes: MaRekestar ¢Noy ors bobo: Nel aan ; 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. DAR SiRs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


= é ° Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in statin; 
DEAR S1rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your ** Aquol’’ Paint,and also your *Pyrodene” Fireproof Walnty have given rrea 
satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 


for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results, ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almoat 
% ropica. summer, ollowe y e renching rains 0 is autumn, ey are as ires in colour an 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm 8 grip as when applied, and appear sginite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, H.C. | “ro Mosers, Grifiths Bros: & Go. Landen Aaa aad pene a LOWws's SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 


4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON, 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


NTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS = ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, f= Ss =, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 4 sz} Lhd -— ie 


Architectural Designs made * T Lf - (_. pay Prices and Illustrated Book 
to onder. TIMMIIMIINY "eee satin 


MOULDED & ORNAME 


BANFIELD’S IMPROVED PATENT INDICATOR, 


or Closets, Lavatories, Bath-Rooms, mm mT 
Offices, &e. | We i | 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 

PRICES. rh 


Lacquered Brass, 4/6; Bronzed Brass, 4/9 ; Nickel-plated, 6/5 
Japanned Iron Lock with Brass Indicator, 3/6. 


This Lock supplies a want which has long been felt for a reliable \|| iit f 
and inexpensive means of showicg when an apartment is engaged. | 


By simply turning the handle, the door is lockea and the word 


“Engaged ’’ shown on the outside. Conversely, the act of unlock- y | 
ing withdraws the word from view. This Lock is a distinct 
improvement over all others; there are no wheels to clog, the i oN 
working parts are covered, and it cannot fail to indicate accu- | ! 
) 
Zz 


rately. It is very neat in appearance, the acme of simplicity, and 
— the cheapest contrivance of the kind yet introduced. It can be ' 
SATENT. easily attached to doors of any thickness,or either hand. A SSE 
loose key can be supplied at a small extra cost for opening the 
lock from the outside, an advantage possessed by no other | 1 
Indicator. The principle can be applied to existing locks, either 


mortice or rim. 


Tobe sbtsined of FH}, IBAINEFIEID, BRIGHTON, Sussex, 12422 


i NEARLY READY, a 
“7Or,. OU Wi Ee; 2 ee Se ET SS. OE" 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may at any time within two months from the 
date of the official journal of the Patent Office, in which 
the acceptance of the complete specification was advertised 
give notice at the Patent Office in the prescribed form of 
such opposition. 


10426. Thomas Moore, for “Improvements in lifters and 
fasteners for skylights, window sashes, trap doors, and the like.” 
July 27, 1887. 

11265. Henry Frederick Baugert, for “Improvements in 
flush bolts.” August 18, 1887. 

11324. Joseph Smith and Albert Roberts, for “ Improvements 
Wea Pease and in apparatus connected therewith.” August 19, 
1887. 

11362. Henry Harris Lake, for “An improved parallel 
ruler.” August 19, 1887. 

12524. George James Snelus, William Whauvond, and 
Thomas Gibb, for “An improved preparation or manufacture 
of cements.” September 15, 1887. 

14536. Gustav Henry Block, for ‘Improvements in and 
connected with apparatus for the reproduction of writings, 
drawings, and other delineations.” October 25, 1887. 

8917. Thomas Seaville Truss, for “ Improvements in cowls 
for chimneys and ventilating shafts.” June 22, 1887. 

9074. William Henry Leaver Cooper, for “ Making, finish- 
ing, and drying plain or socketed stoneware sanitary pipes or 
tubes.” 

1o51t. William Norman Swettenham, for ‘“ Automatic 
flushing apparatus for water-closets.” July 28, 1887. 

11508. Richard Ridgway Harrison, for “ ‘Improvements in 
devices for opening, closing, and adjusting fanlights, sashes, 
and the like.” August 14, 1887. 
and Thomas Foulkes 


7751. Hynek Breuer, Frank Skocdopole, and Paul Fundd, 
for “ An improved window-sill.” May 26, 1888. 

7774. John George Dunn, for “ Improvements in stays for 
casements, fanlights, and the like.” May 28, 1888. 

7792. Alfred Henry Ford, for “ Improvements in’ sliding 


doors.” May 28, 1888. 
7858. Lorenz Bommer, for “Improvements in spring 
hinges.” May 29, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, JUNE 29, 1888. 

9504. Charles Douglas Norton, for “Improvements in 
window fasteners or catches.” July 5, 1887. 

2799. James Hird & John Alexander Ford, for “ Improve- 
ments in and fittings connected with casement and sash windows, 
doors, and such like structures.” Feb. 24, 1888. 

3794. Sidney Jennings, for ‘‘ Improvements in urinal basins.” 
March 12, 1888. 

5526. Felix Léon Edoux, for “ Improvements in elevators or 
lifts.” April 15, 1887. 

7872. William Edward Rickard, for “An improved machine 
for felling trees.” May 31, 1887. 

8140. William Dunsmore Bohm, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of stair treads, flooring, and other similar wearing 
surfaces.” June 6, 1887. 

8683. John William Kershaw, for “Improvements in and 
appertaining to door or gate handles or knobs, and to the 
fastening of the same.” June 16, 1887. 

8707. Henry Bate for “ Improvements in water-heating 
apparatus for domestic and other purposes.” June 16, 1887. 

9434. Joseph Easey, for “An improved automatic apparatus 
for dry-closets and water-closets.” 

to1r4. Irwin Clarke Wallas, for “Improvements in the 
heads of rain-water and other pipes.” 

596. Charles Browett, for “ Preventing the rattling of win- 
dows, doors, and shutters.” Jan. 14, 1833, 

1885. Robert Sutcliffe, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
automatically unbolting doors.” Feb. 8, 1888. 

3555. Charles William Barron, for Improvements in and 


11624. John Alexander Hanna 
Shillington, for “ Improvements in stoves. 


13065. Edward Weldon, for “ Improvements in the method 
of attaching the blades of saws to the handles.” 
3001. William Johnson, for “ Improved means of securing 


door-handles and latch followers to spindl 


7747. George James Snelus, for “An improvement in the 


manufacture or preparation of cement.” 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQuarz, EO. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
8old, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced» 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. GREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, S.E. 


PxOODs BLOCK PAVING 


* (Mr. Wuitr's SYSTEM), 


Gif For Churches, whe 
Offices, &c. 


on application to 


> THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Za Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM, 


” August 26, 1887. 
Sept. 27, 1887. 
es.” Feb, 28, 1888. 11438. An iron shoe 


May 26, 1888. party walls. 


WEST RIDING CHANDELIER 


d 
LAMP WORKS, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


specialities in the following departments :— 
SOLE AGENT FOR YORKSHIRE OF 


HE WENHAM 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ORRISON’S INGRAM & CO’S 


BATHS and SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
W. LEEDS PATENT FLOOR 
e WARMING STOVES. 
ALSO WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 


J OHN HUNT & CO”S CHANDE- 


LIERS. 


BATHS and Other SANITARY 
APPLIANCES. 


J J. ROYLE’S AIR WARMER, &c. 


(F 48 KET TEN Ges 


Of Every Description. 


SPECIALITIUS IN 


(48 AND COOKING STOVES. 


REDSTEADS in BRASS and IRON, 


Hiss BURMANTOFTS POTTERY WARE. 


(THE HOLMESWOOD’S CAR COMPANY. 


ILSON’S, FLETCHER’S, and Other 
Makers of GAS and COOKING STOVES. 
OIL LAMPS. 


FLEES: 
PROPRIETORS, 


S. DIXON & SON, 
LEEDS OLD BRASS WORKS, 


SWINEGATE. 
~~ ESTABLISHED 1825. 


MESSENGERS’ and DEFRIES’ 


connected with window sashes.” 


S. DIXON & SON = 


Have opened the above Establishment for the purpose of RAS 
bringing before Architects and the Public generally | aw SS " 


PATENT LAMP |S! 


March 8, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS TO JUNE 30, 1888. 
“ Fireproof-holders for joists for party walls.” Cantle, J. A., 


or socket made so as to receive wooden 


joists, girders, or struts, so as to avoid their being built into 
Two slots are left in the lower part of the pro- 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


CANNING nee 
ANCHESTER. 
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jecting shoe, so that the laths for plaster ceiling may be nailed | 


through to joist. 

Claim.—A fireproof holder for joists for party walls, con- 
structed, as described and illustrated, substantially, and as set 
forth. 

“‘ Supplying and regulating heat to buildings, &c.” Thomp- 
son, W. P. (for Johnson), 3438. This invention relates to 
automatic supply and regulation of heat to apartments or 
buildings by a system of apparatus in which electricity controls 
a fluid under pressure, and the fluid under pressure operates 
the controlling valves of the heating apparatus. This invention 
is entirely automatic, and requires no attention for long periods 
of time. To this end sources of power are made use of which 
are constant, and which are supplied without the attention of 
the occupants of the apartments of which the temperature is to 
be regulated. In order to render the system automatic, water 
is supplied from a city main, and delivered constantly under 
pressure as a power for compressing air, and the air thus com- 
pressed operates the valves of the heating appliance under the 
control of automatic electric devices. 

“Door knobs.” Boult, A. J. (for Crawford), 6472. The 
shanks of the knobs are attached directly to the washer-plates 
instead of being fastened by set screws to the spindles, which 
in this invention are made to turn with the knob by the engage- 
ment of their square-sided ends with the singularly shaped 
cavities in the shanks andknobs. These shanks are secured to 
the washer-plates by means of a projection on the surface lying 
inside the recessed washer-plate. 

Clatm.—The above mode of attaching the shank of a door 
knob to the washer-plate on a door or lock by means of a | 
groove or channel formed in or on the surface of the shank, 
which is encircled by the edge of the orifice of the washer- 
plate, and retained therein by the engagement of the sides of 
the groove or of flanges with the inner face of the recessed 
washer-plate. 

10762. (1887) “ Improvements in the arrangement of fire- 
clay, terra-cotta, or firebrick domestic fireplaces.” William 
Lewis, Old Cock Hotel, Halifax. The fire-brick backs and 
side lumps are built up in as large pieces as are convenient, 
and these are dovetailed together, or have grooves and rebates 
so as to prevent any piece sliding away from the adjoining 
brick. wt2AD 

Claim.—The method of constructing fireclay backs for fire- 
places, in sections dovetailed or locked together by projecting 
bays, forming a component part of the sectional piece requiring | 


to be locked, substantially, as indicated in the accompanying 
drawings. 

3785. (1888) “Improvements in water-heating apparatus.” 
Joseph Winterflood, 346 Euston Road, London. Four double 
cylinders are placed one within another. (The outer cylinder 
being twice the depth of the inner ones and the innermost 
double cylinder being covered with a plate top and bottom to 
form a boiling chamber.) The space between each double 
cylinder (when they are placed one within the other) forming 
the outlet for the waste products of combustion. The tops of 
the cylinders are connected together with tubular stays, so 
as to form a continuous watercourse from the outer to the inner 
double cylinders. Beneath the whole of the cylinders I place a 
number of Bray’s burners inserted to form the heating power. 

11829. (1887) “ An improved locking sash fastener.” W. R. 
Crozier, 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C. This invention con- 
sists in forming lateral extensions upon the shank of the well- 
known knob or thumb-piece, which extensions enter a circular 
hole in the staple when the bar is pulled under the latter, and, 
being turned in the said hole, are prevented by the comparative 
narrowness of the slot, at which they are entered, from being 
withdrawn from the staple until they shall have been turned 
back to the relative positions which they occupied at the 
moment of entering. 

Claim.—I.—The combination, in a sash fastener, of bar 
extension, and staple having a slotted hole adapted to receive 
said extension, substantially, as described and illustrated in 
accompanying drawings. 

6791. (1888) “An improved device or bush for fixing 
trunnions of basins used in ‘tip-up’ lavatories, and for other 
sanitary purposes.” G. H. Jennings and Sidney Jennings, 
sanitary engineers, Palace Wharf, Stangate, London. This 
invention is an improvement on Patent 4796 (1881), filed by 
Messrs, Jennings, and has for its object an improved device or 
bush for more securely fixing and strengthening the trunnions 
of tipping basins. 

Clatm.—The improved device or bush for fixing the 
trunnions of tipping basins used in lavatories, and for other 
sanitary purposes, substantially, as and for the purpose 
described and shown in the accompanying sheet of drawings. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialist in 
Building matters. Information free.—G. H. RAYNER, Patent Agent, 
43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £76, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


UT TODA Tn) UT a Lok 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


| TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“‘The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simplo air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. . e« « 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 


PROSPEOTUS FREE ON 


J. HARRINGTON & €0.. 


APPLICATION. 


‘i 


LLL LLLP FILL OIF OFOIFOIOILOILOPOLDI DOLI 


London Address: 
5398 Mulham Road, S.W. 
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ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS.’ 


Sigh-class Burnishing 


Act Decorations. 


ae es se eo 4 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 


entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 
AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


' Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 


MR. J. 


of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURN|TURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 


Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 


| Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 


all Styles and Periods. 
FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENHAUSER'S work:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cor yoo eather, Babe Se. 


‘Forms one of 


od ICHENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ‘ST, LONDON,W, 


_ JOHNsJOSEPH RODGERS, 


ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


/_DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


ISMEE 2 


COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE), 


sEMIUNER Tes 4 WILKINSON & SONS’ 


Sl. 10.0. 


” ESTIMATES&DESICNS FREE, 
pee O ree See etees CREE. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
THOS. BONTOR & CO.,, 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


35, 36 OLD BOND ST., W. 


TURKEY crsezsrmpore GARPETS, 
INDIAN — “*7tpissingssttr QAR PETS, 
PERSIAN cAnsiseana mooem QARPETS, 
WILTON  snasexnrrs GARPETS, 


BRUSSELS “'Srcciar designs) GARPETS. 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C., 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager, 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration | 
in every class of Building. 


The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that | 


they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 
IN STOCK, 
In all WOODS 


AND 


PAINTED. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


KS 
KING HENRY’ § WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


COLLECTION OF 


) NEW EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS 


OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY AND 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 
Decoration & Furniture Showrooms, 
80 BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From Barram & Herywoop), 


_} | Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 


Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork, 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


GILLOW & CO. 


FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


INLAID. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DHPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 


Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


ART DECORATION 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


C.HINDLEY & SONS, 


290 to 29-4 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1822. 


JOHN BOLDING dé SONS, 


GROSVENOR WORKS, 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


New and Revised Illustrated Catalogue of Plumbers’ Brass Work 


SPECIALTIES IN SANITARY MANUFACTURED, 
\, “Simplex 


Valve Closets, 


Combination Slop and | 
Valve Closets, 


After-flush Cisterns, 


Grease Traps, 


Reversible Gully 
Traps, 


Gully Traps, 


Scullery Waste Gully 


Traps, 
REGISTERED No. 41,240. Disconnecting Traps, REGISTERED No. 99,913. 
No. 6.—‘*‘ Simplex” Valve-Closet and Slop-Receiver, Sra! No. 20.—‘‘Kenon”? Enamelled Iron Pedestal 
combined with Supply-Valve, &c. | WVentilation Caps. Closet, with Barthenware Basin. 


No. 809. — Bolding’s 


No. 842. — Galvanised No. 851.—The *‘ Kenon” Air-tight Cover, for Axine inside Round Gully Cover 
Iron Fresh Air Inlet. bullae: and Screw Cap. 


“Kenon’ 


Pedestal Closets, 
Hoppers, 
Seat-Action Closets, ‘&c. 
Slop Tops, 
Syphon-Action Waste- 
Preventing Cisterns, 

Air Chambers and Traps, 

Air-tight and Hinged Covers, —————<———— 
Soil-Pipe Junctions, REGISTERED No. 72,113. 


RUGISTERED No. 77,994. 


No. 818.—‘* Simplex’? Disconnecting No. 786.—‘‘ Bolding’s”’ 
‘ = 2’s°?? Grease Trap, with Air- 
Trap. Fresh-Air Inlets, Tigat Cover, for use with Automatic Tank, 


THE «BOLDING DISCONNECTOR.” 


URINALS. White Glazed Stoneware Channel Pipes, Bends, & BATHS, 


EVERY APPLIANCE CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Reduced Prices, containing 409 pages, bound in cloth, sent free by post. 


ES A ee.) | ee ee 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E,C,, and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at tite Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London 
Friday, July_6, 1888, | 
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THE WEEK. 


AccorpING to many amateurs and publishers, the greatest 
of the modern French engravers was ALPHONSE FRANCOIS, 
who died a few days ago in his seventy-seventh year. He 
was most successful with plates after pictures by great 
painters, and he was equally competent in rendering styles 
that might be said to be opposed. Thus for the French 
Government he engraved Fra ANGELICO’s Coronation of the 
Virgin and the Miracies of St. Dominic, together with 
IncREs’s S¢. Symphorien, while not long since he produced 
a plate from one of Doré's pictures for a London firm. 
The three painters were far apart in style as in time, yet M. 
FRANCOIS suggests their characteristics as far as engraving 
will allow. He also was commissioned for plates after 
Tir1aAN, PAUL VERONESE, and Correccio. He helped to 
make Paut DELAROCHE popular by plates from that painter’s 
French scenes. His General Buonaparte and Marie 
Antoinette after her Condemnation are masterpieces. M. 
FRANcoIS was a pupil of M. HenriQueL-Duponrt, who still 
survives, and was a member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. 


Tue Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Lords Justices of 
the Irish Court of Appeal have given judgment on a point 
of law relating to arbitration. The contractors for the 
new Waterworks to supply the town of Ballymena, and the 
Town Commissioners did not agree, and in consequence 
the works were suspended. The contractors then com- 
menced an action to obtain any moneys which were owing, 
as well as damages for breach of agreement. The Town 
Commissioners, who probably had not much faith in Irish 
juries, parried the attack by proposing that the dispute 
should be referred to Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, as was 
provided by one of the clauses in the contract deed. T’he 
Vice-Chancellor declined to sanction the arrangement or 
stay the proceedings, as the matter in dispute was not of 
the kind which was referable to arbitration, The Commis- 
sioners appealed, and are again defeated. The argument on 
behalf of the plaintiffs was that owing to the delay and 
neglect of the defendants, it was absolutely impossible to 
fulfil the conditions of the contract, and that in consequence 
the plaintiffs were entitled to revert to their original rights, 
as there was no question for arbitration. It is thus evident 
that the arbitration clause is considered as having only 
secondary importance, and is not to be taken as superseding 
the function of a court of equity. 


A PAPER read by M. Homotte before the French Society 
of Antiquaries reveals the name of a Greek sculptor who 
flourished about seven centuries before the Christian era— 
that is, IpHIcARTIDES of Naxos. It was found on the base 
of a monument at Delos of pyramidal form, of which a 
figure of ApoLLo may have formed a part, for the feet are 
still visible. 


Ir was stated by Mr. Forwoop, M.P., on Tuesday, 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Town Holdings, 
that from his experience he believed that the houses on the 
leasehold land belonging to the Liverpool Corporation are 
superior in construction, sanitation, &c., to those erected on 
freehold land. At the same time Mr. Forwoop acknow- 
ledged that the bulk of jerry-built houses in Liverpool will 
be found on leasehold ground. The Corporation property 
in Liverpool is of great value, for after excluding what is 
held by tenants at will (which is worth 18,o00/. a year) and 
the markets, the assessable value is 656,000/. Most of it 
is held on seventy-five years leases, and, according to 
Mr. Forwoop, there is no great desire among the tenants 
for enfranchisement. There are about 5,000 leaseholders. 
For the best property it is common to seek renewal of 
leases on the Corporation terms, but low-class property of 
the value of 2,o00/. a year has fallen into the hands of the 
Corporation. The payments from the property are added 
to the city fund, and it appears that many of the finest 
buildings in Liverpool were erected from that fund without 
any need to levy arate. Mr. Forwoop advised that the 


Corporation should have power to sell the reversions of 
leases, as under present conditions there was no interest on 
the part of the leaseholder to purchase the reversions, 
because he got the renewal on such favourable terms that 
it was better to renew than to purchase the reversions ; but 
it would be a great mistake to compel the Corporation to 
sell their leaseholds, for it would practically be making a 
present of them to the leaseholders. Although the by- 
laws are stringent and are carried out, they do not produce 
such good buildings as are obtained under the covenants of 
the Corporation leases. 


Ir is now arranged that the first plate produced by the 
new Société des Graveurs au Burin in Paris will be from 
the Zhree Graces by RapHaEt, which belongs to the Duc 
p’AuMALE. M. Diprer, the president of the society, has 
undertaken the work. The fashion for etchings, which is 
now almost universal, has caused engraving au durin to be 
much neglected. Just as line engraving is a lost art in 
England, it is feared that the art will also decline in France. 
To prevent that calamity the new society was founded. It 
consists of two hundred amateurs who pay a thousand francs 
a year. In return each member will receive an impression 
of the plates, which are to be produced at the rate of one 
plate a year. When the limited number of impressions are 
taken the plate will be destroyed. Subscription to the 
society is therefore not only a patronage of art but it isa 
speculation of a profitable kind, for the engravings are sure 
to increase in value as time runs on. 


THE programme of the meeting of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, next month, in Glasgow, is sufficiently 
interesting to justify the innovation of crossing the Border. 
The arrangements will be in charge of the local Archzolo- 
gical Society, in which Mr. JouN HONEYMAN is one of the 
prime movers. The Marquis of Bure has undertaken to 
preside, and, apart from the prestige which, through his Lord- 
ship’s position, will be imparted to the proceedings among 
a people like the Scotch, it is well known that the Marquis 
of Bute has studied archzeology in a comprehensive sense, 
and will therefore be able to give aid in the discussions. In 
Glasgow there is much to be seen which is of importance. 
A day may well be spent in the cathedral, which would be 
considered most interesting in all parts if the stained glass 
could be covered. The collection in the temporary museum 
of the exhibition would alone be worth a journey to Glas- 
gow, but we hope the crowds will be excluded while the 
members are in the “ Bishop’s Castle.” The Isle of Bute 
will be visited, and no doubt the new residence of the 
Marquis of Bute will be visible. At present, care is taken 
to conceal Dr. ANDERSON’s building. Rothesay Castle is 
well conserved. It is needless to say the Bute district is 
most picturesque. There will be also excursions to the 
Roman wall and Linlithgow, Bothwell Castle and Paisley 
Abbey, Craignethan and Lanark, the Torwood Broch, 
Bannockburn and Stirling, Dunblane Cathedral, Doune 
Castle, and the Roman camp at Ardoch. 


AsMODEE, that most disinterested Diable Boiteux, in 
order to reveal to CLEOPHAS what passed in Madrid, was 
obliged to remove the roofs of the houses. He waved his 
right arm, and presto! they all disappeared. An inventor 
in Brighton, named Farr, has devised and patented a 
different way of obtaining that sort of knowledge. His 
“Farrscope” is described in legal phraseology as an ap- 
pliance for buildings or structures for enabling the interior 
of rooms or compartments to be observed from another 
room, compartment, or place exterior to such rooms or 
compartments. The revelations are brought about by the 
aid of tubes and revolving mirrors. The invention is 
enough to terrify, if not to reform, the world. Supposing, 
for example, the taxpayers of England could unobserved 
observe what is being done in any one of the Government 
offices, and how officials amuse themselves at an enormous 
expense to the country! What blue-book would be so 
convincing about the need of Civil Service reform as one 
glance in the ‘‘Farrscope”? There are many other cases 
where the invention will also be exceedingly inconvenient. 
It may be of some use in diminishing the cost of super- 
ntendence in large workshops. 
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THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


HE collection of pictures at the Italian Exhibition is 
more numerous than any hitherto seen out of Italy. 
In 1857, when there was the fellowship of a common interest 
between the French and Italians, no more than fifty paint- 
ings could be found on the walls of the International Exhibi- 
tion of Paris, and small as was the number, it comprised 
works by Italians who were living abroad, and works by 
artists who were simply residents in some Italian city. Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, for instance, was classed among the 
few Roman painters (his picture being Zhe Reconciliation of 
the Capulets and Montagues), although a native of Scar- 
borough and the pupil of a German. The scarcity of 
Italian paintings in the London Exhibition of 1862 was no 
less suggestive of the decline of art. At the Italian Exhibi- 
tion in West Kensington there are about ten hundred 
paintings and drawings, exclusive of those which are to be 
found in the industrial department. They are not all, it is 
true, works of the highest class, and there are as many 
degrees of merit among them as can be seen in an exhibi- 
tion of English pictures, but the humblest is not without 
interest, if it were only to know what kind of thing is 
the Italian “ pot-boiler.” 

Two of the galleries show works which are lent, the 
Italian Government contributing most of the pictures in one 
room, while the pictures in the second room belong to 
Colonel J. T. Norrn. The King of Iraty has sent a 
couple of works out of the Royal Gallery. Nearly all the 
remainder are pictures which await owners, and as they were 
painted in order to captivate Italian patrons, they are not to 
be judged as if they were intended to be seen in Burlington 
House. It must not, however, be supposed that the collec- 
tion contains pictures on which modest eyes cannot gaze 
with pleasure, or which will shock decorum. Far more 
nudities are now to be seen in the Royal Academy, and 
there is a general absence of that dallying with vicious 
scenes which is common enough abroad. Evidently there 
has been a vigorous weeding, and whatever may be the 
defects of the pictures, the majority will bear explanation to 
children. 

It is always unsafe to speak of pictures as a whole, but 
in this case there are characteristics which may be con- 
sidered as general. In the first place, the colour will be 
considered as over-glaring; but it should be remembered 
that they were painted to be in keeping with things which 
are very bright. The old Italians were not afraid of colour, 
and did not care to anticipate time in subduing and trans- 
forming it; and although some artists have a preference for 
French greys and browns, as yet the national taste has not 
gone in that direction. The state of the relations between 
France and Italy may prove an obstacle to a general adop- 
tion of the French system. The colours are not only of the 
brightest, but in order to produce effect they are very often 
laid on with an zmpasto that is not to be judged by the 
canons of English art. Asa rule, the method is successful 
with those who employ it, and it is preferable to the thin 
painting of some canvases, which at first sight would appear 
to be the work of Germans. 

__ As regards choice of subject, there is a lack of inspira- 
tion. In landscape there is a close adherence to nature, 
and no great variety in the selection. A large percentage 
of the pictures will be found to be illustrations of Venice. 
In figure subjects, some fields which formerly were most 
productive are neglected. There are pictures of church 
subjects, but not one could have been painted for the 
walls of a church or chapel. Mythology is left to the 
sculptors. A Galatea, which was inspired by RAPHAEL’s 
picture, looks out of place amidst scenes of prosaic life. 
ORPHEUS appears as a shabby old fellow playing a flageolet 
for the entertainment of his cat and dog. When we see a 
BLacchante it is evidently a portrait of a model. Indeed, one 
artist who shows a boy in classic nudeness, and with a 
classic brownness of skin, recognises the altered state of 
affairs by describing it as a portrait, and revealing the name 
of the subject. Admirers of some of M. GERVEX’s nude 
countesses, which appear from time to time in the Salon, 
would desire equal frankness. It is evidently felt in Italy, 
as elsewhere, that there is no use in attempting subjects 
from ancient Greek or Roman life, unless one makes a sort 
of systematic study of archeology. 


G. ARIANI we see the result of that kind of preparation, 
and, although the ancient mourners appear to go through 
their duty in a perfunctory manner, the picture may be none 
the less true on that account. The black robes and the 
black bull, which is about to be sacrificed, stand out strongly 
against the red walls of the temple. It is the one picture 
which exemplifies the new spirit. Virginia at her Bath, 
which is near it, is only classic in title. In the room 
containing Professor Sciutr’s works there are several pictures 
of ancient historical subjects in an academic style, but 
from the size of the canvases accuracy of detail is not 
to be expected. Historical scenes of a later time are not in 
much favour, and French precedents appear to be followed. 
Such pictures as 4 Game of Chess between the Italian and 
Spanish champions in the-time of Puittp II., or Aecheliew 
at Court, might easily pass for French works from the 
manner of treatment. 

It is also remarkable how few pictures are inspired by 
incidents in the lives of great Italians who were not princes, 
warriors, or statesmen. The noblest of all the pictures in 
the Exhibition reveals what can be done if artists and 
patrons were less indifferent. It is one of the ways in 
which the Italians do not imitate the French, for it would be 
impossible to have a thousand French pictures (unless pre- 
cautions were taken in the selection) which would be equally 
barren in representations of great artists and great writers. 
The picture we have just mentioned is F. Jacovaccr’s Vittoria 
Colonna and Michel Angelo. It represents the last visit of 
the artist to the room where lies the corpse of the lady who 
was admired by him at a respectful distance as the sedes 
sapienti@. MICHEL ANGELO’s companion draws him from 
a scene which was becoming painful. The figures are alb 
life-size, and by a master hand. Virrorta is robed in white 
stuff, resembling satin in texture; and as the contrast 
between it and the white face might appear too marked, a 
lace collar, also of white, is introduced as an intermediary. 
There is no straining after effect; the pathos depends upon 
the situation. It is a pity a second picture by the artist was 
not obtainable for the Exhibition. The Grordano Bruno, by 
C. F. Biscarra, can hardly be called a success. The attempt 
of one monk to obtain a retractation from another is not novel, 
and in this case we find no newfeatures. The unfortunate 
pantheist wears the habit of the Order to which he once 
belonged, but as he became a civilian he would hardly be 
allowed to reappear as a monk. Italian artists give little 
heed to questions of costume. Then, again, the head 
appears to be a portrait of somebody now living who has 
not the aspect of a philosopher. A comparison of this 
head with one of SAVONAROLA in terra-cotta, belonging to 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, will suggest the difference 
between the creative and the mechanical methods of 
realising the past. Another picture which deserves recog- 
nition as having a subject connected with an artist’s life is 
E. Eruui’s fergolese at the Funeral of the Princess 
Spinellt. The young composer (he died in his twenty- 
sixth year) is represented kneeling in the church before 
the corpse of the princess, and the whole of the funeral 
party stand still in order not to disturb his inspiration. 
The evidence for the incident is not trustworthy, and the 
picture is arranged in a way that suggests a scene in an 
opera rather than a religious ceremony. 

It is among pictures of everyday life and common- 
place incidents that the Italian artists are most successful. 
A study of the heads in terra-cotta and bronze of street 
arabs, beggars and old women, will convince any one 
about the realistic power which is in Italy. Some of the 
heads are not only representative of the lower classes, but 
they seem to be formed out of the mud of streets, 
in order to be more suggestive. Portraiture of that kind is 
not without trickery, but it suits artists who are only par- 
tially taught and cannot expect to receive large sums for 
their works. Ugliness is easily rendered, and it must be 
admitted that the cleverest pictures in the Exhibition are 
those which have some relationship to the new form of 
sculpture. Classicism and tyranny, we suppose, are 
associated in the minds of Italian artists, and one of the 
results of national independence is seen in the reaction 
against any treatment of form which was sanctioned by 
ancient canons. But the realism on canvas is not so 
remarkable as the realism of the sculpture, which might be 


In the Funeral, by \ said to be perfect if that term can be considered as applic- 
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able. The realism in painting and sculpture become more 
remarkable from being the work of Italians. There must 
have been much research exercised before the heads in the 
Good Joke or the Soup Kitchen could be observed, for 
Italian beggars, asa rule, are better looking than they are here 
represented. In fact, there is a superabundance of pictures 
of old people. 

If we follow the order of the catalogue, the first picture 

which is met with is C. Srratra’s Poor Man’s Carnival. It 
is a painting of a part of a crowd, who are assembled around 
the stand of acharlatan. The figures of the masqueraders 
are life-size, and are painted with much force. Like so 
many other works in the Exhibition, it is evident that most 
of the figures are portraits. This work has a wall to itself. 
In Room E (Turin) the Segrefario Galante, by D. CosoLa, 
is one of several pictures which have the life of an Italian 
soldier for subject, and the Bersaglieri seem to secure a 
monopoly of attention, like the Zouaves formerly with 
French artists. Inthiscase a soldier is writing a letter for a 
comrade in a field where tents are set up. Punishment is 
one of the church scenes, and shows a sacristan pulling a 
boy’s ear for allowing a thurible to fall. His cries are loud 
enough to attract the attention of a woman who is kneeling 
at confessicn. It is the kind of picture that would serve for 
reproduction as a German lithograph. C. TURLETTI’s On 
the Track isan old monk about to proceed on a begging 
excursion, but it is entirely free from any touch of 
caricature. Another pleasing work, by the same artist, is 
Christmas in the Cloister, where several children are seen 
entranced by a simple sort of representation of the Nativity. 
New Times and Old Times is not a well chosen title for a 
painting in which several figures in eighteenth-century 
costume are represented near one of the Venetian canals. 
The Boys playing Truant, by G. FALCHETTI, is a scene 
by the river side—some boys are teasing geese, and others 
aré around a donkey, who seems to enjoy his share in the 
sport. The figures are mostly nude, and show careful study 
of the model. G. Trsio’s Cupid is a boy of fifteen, well 
modelled, with wings of white feathers which are finely 
painted, although they offer too strong a contrast with the 
flesh. In this picture Cupip wears a jewelled band around 
one of his legs. There is a fine sombre landscape by 
Sinyio ALLASON in this room. Room D is also assigned to 
Turin. Zorbidden Fruit, by G. GIANI, is a scene in a café 
thoroughly French in style. G. Grosso’s Grand Canal, 
Venice, is spoiled by the appearance of a black hulk which 
occupies a great part of the foreground. Although il may 
aid to bring out the distant parts, it is an eyesore ina 
picture which otherwise shows skill. Primavera, by G. 
CAVALLA, shows a couple of rather vulgar women in light 
dresses, buying flowers. A. Luxoro’s Gezoa is more a 
view of a suburb of the city, and hardly justifies the title. 
The Cappella Reale, Turin, by G. Canosa, is, like all the 
representations of architecture in the Exhibition, an 
example of careful work. The dark walls offer a strong 
contrast to the white statuary. C. Biscarra’s Entering 
Italy by the Valley of the Susa is one of those landscapes 
which clash with ideas about the appearance of Italy which 
are formed before visiting the country. The Halt of 
Bersaglieri, by M. CALpERMI, is a scene in one of the 
streets of Turin. 

In Room F there are several works which denote the 
versatility of Signor Baupuc Cerruti. Some are Arab 
scenes, but there is that stiffness about the’horses which is 
not uncommon in paintings of the animal by Italians. 
The four sketches by G. Lavinio, from buildings in Venice, 
are excellent, and he has a fine view of the Grand Canal. 
The Church of Marcheta, by G. Canova, is also deserving 
of attention. eclamation, by G. BARBAGLIA, depicts a 
young adbaze reading from a manuscript before a lady who 
is seated. It is vigorously painted throughout. In this 
room will be found one of the few pictures that can be 
called religious, viz. Golgotha, by L. Ravmonp. The sub- 
ject is the removal of the cross at night and it is treated with 
due reverence. 

In Room I is E. Ferroni’s picture, Before the Squall, 
a peasant woman tying her shoe in readiness for her 
journey. It is dark in colour, but figures and landscape 
are admirable, and there is as little posing in this picture 
as in one of Mitiet’s. It is the only example by the artist 
in the Exhibition. G. Raccio’s Buffaloes of the Roman 


Campagna would pass for one of JuLes DipieR’s works. 
Room G has one finely finished work in M. Bouvier’s 
Philemon and Baucis. On the opposite side is the best of 
all the portraits, Walter Severn, Esg., by BArzacuHt 
CatTanexo, who is no less successful in portraiture than in 
fresco. He is now living in London, and his portrait of 
the President of the Dudley Gallery is almost enough to 
insure his success. M. Macisrretti’s two old priests in 
the stalls of a church is full of character, but the silver 
candlesticks on the altar are so like reality as to secure 
most attention. L. Srerrani in Ox the Lagoon has found 
a good subject, a number of boys bathing, some being 
about to dive from one of the long posts. In Room H the 
most attractive work is Ze Wave, by M. Pompso, which 
denotes a good eye for nature. G. INDUNO, in 4 Hivtting, 
paints a removal from one of the upper floors of a house, 
the pictures and furniture being let down by ropes. M. 
Brancu’s Margherita will not please students of GOETHE. 
In R. Tancrepi’s Julius IT. after the Battle of Mirandola, 
we see the belligerent pontiff marching at the head of his 
troops across the snow, and exciting varied emotions in the 
minds of the women and children who appear in the fore- 
ground, as the Pope seems almost to rise out of the ground. 
It would appear as if the painter was inspired by 
INGHERAMI’s comparison of JuLius to Neptunes, who had 
only to show his head above the billows when their fury 
was calmed. The battle of Mirandola was fought in the 
winter, but JuLtus was too old to march, and had to be 
carried after the victory into the town. F. Bersinr’s 
Reading would be more satisfactory if painted to one-tenth 
the scale. An immense canvas is not needed to exhibit a 
monk reading ata fire (his back to the spectators) in a 
cottage. Room T contains several interesting works. The 
brilliancy of colour which is found in a Venetian /é/e is 
suggested by E. Lancevoito’s fegat‘a. Colour is also 
strongly marked in the Rocca di Papa, a night scene with a 
balloon ascent. The Zacrime Rerum, by N. ATTANASIO, 
is a scene froma lunatic asylum, with five girls in white 
who use rosaries for other purposes besides praying. 

The modern Italian school is of so recent a date, we 
must not be surprised if we see the consequences of many 
influences ‘in the works. It is often said that imitation of 
the French is predominant, but the Exhibition hardly bears 
out that theory. From the variety of styles, the Italian 
painters might be said to come nearer the English. But 
while in England there is much striving after originality, the 
Italians, it must be said, are satisfied with whatever is 
nearest to them. ‘There is much cleverness in Italy, by 
which work of a fairly good kind can be accomplished 
without much difficulty—and, indeed, what is genial in art 
is often the best—but works which need long and painful 
toil seem to be beyond the resources of the painters. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE report of the Director of the National Gallery states 

that the pictures purchased during the year 1887 were :— 

The Holy Family, by Marcello Venusti ; The Blood of the 

Redeemer, by Giovanni Bellini; 4A Muse inspiring a Court 

Poet (?), by Dosso Dossi ; Portrait of a Girl, by Domenico del 

Ghirlandajo ; Portrait of a Man, by Sir Antonio Mor; and 
Portrait of a Man, by Heinrich Aldegrever. 

The bequests and donations to the Gallery were :—A dis- 
tinguished Member of the Humane Society, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A.; Portrait of Sir Samuel Romilly, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; Zttania and Bottom (“ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, act vi., scene i.), by Henry Fuseli, R.A. ; 
The Virgin and Child, by Luis de Morales ; and three works 
by John Constable, viz. : Vzew of the House in which the Artist 
was Born ; The Salt Box, Hampstead Heath ; View on Haimp- 
stead Heath ; and the palette used by him. 

The Director, in describing the rearrangement of the 
collection, says that the central staircase and five new rooms 
lately added to the National Gallery, and described in the last 
annual report, having been completed, so far as the builders’ 
contract was concerned, in February 1887, were handed over 
for decorative painting to Messrs. Crace & Son, the firm 
employed by H.M. Office of Works for that purpose. The 
commission was executed with great promptitude, and by 
April 1 most of the rooms were ready to receive their contents. 
Meanwhile a scheme had been prepared for the rearrangement 
of the pictures. The desirability of classifying them under the 
several schools of painting to which they belong had been 
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apparent in the earliest development of the Gallery, and from 
ume to time various efforts had been made to attain that 
object, but the rapid growth of the collection and the limited 
size of the building erected to accommodate it, notwithstand- 
ing repeated alterations and enlargement, greatly impeded 
those efforts, and rendered a consistently generic assortment of 
the works in question almost impossible. The recent addition 
of five new rooms afforded an opportunity, the first in the 
history of the Gallery, for attempting a more complete and 
systematic subdivision of the pictures, but though the present 
arrangement may be regarded as a step in the right direction, 
it has not been effected without compromise, and can hardly 
be regarded as final. More than one room even now may be 
called overcrowded. The influx of fresh acquisitions, for which 
space must be found, may at any time interrupt and disorganise 
the classification just adopted, and the prospect of such a con- 
tingency induces the trustees and Director again to urge upon 
H.M. Government the advisability of supplementing the 
work of the late Ministry by a further extension of the building. 
Between April 1 and May 31 the five new rooms and a 
vestibule on the eastern side of the central staircase were hung 
with pictures, while the contents of thirteen rooms in the older 
portions of the buildings were either wholly or partially re- 
arranged, all the apartments having been renumbered as nearly 
as practicable in consecutive order. ts, 

The trustees and Director have renewed their application 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, urging 
their lordships to reconsider the question of restoring, either 
wholly or in part, the annual Parliamentary grant to the 
National Gallery for the purchase of pictures (suspended since 
1885), and suggesting that at least the yearly sum paid by the 
public for admission on students’ days (which may be estimated 
at 1,200/), as well as the profits derived from the sa'e of 
catalogues, might be placed at the disposal of the trustees for 
the purpose above mentioned. Although their lordships were 
unable to accede to this request, they undertook to sanction an 
advance of 2,coc/. from the Civil Contingencies Fund, for the 
purchase of pictures in 1887-88, should an opportunity occur of 
expending that sum with advantage to the Gallery. Their 
lordships have been also pleased to sanction the reinsertion of 
1oo/. under Sub-head B in the National Gallery estimates for 
1888-89 to cover the expense of the Director’s official journey on 
the Continent, in the event of its being necessary for the 
inspection of pictures offered for sale. 

During the year 1887 eighty pictures have been covered 
with glass, making a total number of 1,048 pictures so pro- 
tected. 

As nearly as can be calculated the National Gallery was 
visited by 787,522 persons on the public days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such days (207 in 
number) of 3,804. On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), 
when the number of visitors entering by payment is registered 
by a turnstile, 43,664 persons were admitted between January I 
and December 31, 1887 ; the admission fees (at sixpence each) 
amounting to 1,091/. 7s5., as compared with 1,198Z. 7s. received 
in 1886. The total number of students’ attendances at the 
Gallery on Thursdays and Fridays throughout the year was 
26,649. Independently of partial studies, 523 oil-colour copies 
of pictures have been made, viz. 301 from the works of forty- 
eight Old Masters, and 222 from the works of twenty modern 
piinters. 


THE SCOTTISH SOLICITORS’ LIBRARY 


COMPETITION. 


HE Council of the Society of Solicitors before the 
Supreme Courts, after considering the reports and infor- 
mation received from professional gentlemen consulted, have 
unanimously resolved, says the Scotsman, that in their opinion 
the plan bearing the motto “ Wisdom, Health, and Beauty” is 
entitled to the first place in the competition, and that the plans 
bearing the mottoes “Scottish Seventeenth Century” and 
“S.S.C.” are entitled, the former to the first and the latter to 
the second premium. The author of the plan “Wisdom, 
Health, and Beauty” is Mr. James B. Dunn, architect, 
116 George Street, Edinburgh, who, it may be remembered, 
was the author of the second premiated design for the Public 
Library buildings. The second design is by Messrs. M‘Arthy 
and Watson, 137 George Street, and the third is by Mr. G. 
Washington Browne. 

The new library buildings, designed by Mr. Dunn, will 
occupy a site immediately to the east of the Sheriff Court 
buildings, with a frontage to the Cowgate of nearly 150 feet. 
The treatment adopted by the architect as best in keeping with 
the surroundings is a free adaptation of the Scottish Baronial 
with Tudor features. In accordance with the memorandum issued 
by the Society, the architect has placed the library, reading-room, 
and stores in the topmost and second topmost storey of the build- 
ing, and it is in his designing of these that he has found room for 
ornate treatment. The first four storeys of the building, which 
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are designed as artisans’ dwellings, are quite plain. The upper 
part of the elevation to the Cowgate shows a centre portion 
with lower side wings—the main building, which contains the 
library proper, rising to a height of 92 feet above the street. It 
depends for effect partly on the large bays or oriels, which help 
to light the library, and the two side wings, and partly in the 
numerous ornamental chimneys, which, owing to the nature of 
the dwellings beneath, are a feature in the elevation. The 
windows have been corbelled out from the wall to a distance of 
4 feet, and the chimneys have been treated with similar projec- 
tions. The ‘western corner of the building, which will be 
partially seen from George IV. Bridge, is finished off with a 
small hexagonal tower corbelled out from the wall as in the 
case of the windows. As to the interior arrangements, the 
principal rooms will be in the topmost flat. These consist of a 
reading-room, the library, and a hall capable of accommodating 
200 persons. The access is from Parliament House, and the 
entrance is in the west corner of the building into a large 
vestibule, facing which on entering, and occupying the westera 
wing of the building, is the reading-room, measuring 26 feet by 
30 feet. To the east of the reading-room, occupying the main 
part of the building, is the library, a large and effective room, 
measuring 67 feet by 38. It is divided into five bays on either 
side; and the bookcase blocks, instead of being furniture 
merely, are treated as part of the architectural design, each 
block being terminated by a wide pilaster towards the room, 
these being connected by a series of elliptical arches springing 
from boldly designed trusses. The room is lighted from the 
four sides, this being attained by the side wings being kept low. 
Abundance of light is also obtained from the large cove in the 
ceiling of the room; and, with regard to the roof-lights, the 
architect proposes a series of double windows—an outer and an 
inner—the inner of tinted glass, so as to temper the lighting 
and prevent draughts. At the east end of the library are the 
lavatories and the librarian’s room, communicating by a spiral 
stair with the book-stores in the flat below. In the eastern 
wing is the hall, entered from the vestibule by a separate 
corridor. A stair from the vestibule leads to the flat below, 
where there are four consulting-rooms, provision for heating, 
and book-stores, which, with the library, will accommodate 
70,000 volumes. A fireproof floor separates this flat from the 
model dwellings beneath. These are designed for kitchen, 
room, and two bed coves, and each has its own sanitary 
arrangements. Special care, indeed, has been bestowed on the 
sanitary arrangements of the building, the system adopted 
being known as the “sectional” system, the drainage from the 
library portion of the building being entirely separated from 
that of the tenements beneath so as to decrease the number of 
ventilating pipes. Similar care has been shown in the treat- 
ment of the ventilating arrangements. A ventilating shaft runs 
the entire length of the library premises, and the vitiated air 
will be extracted by a Boyle’s air-pump ventilator. At night 
Strode’s ventilating sunlights have been proposed as a help to 
extracting the vitiated air. The estimated cost of the desigr is 
stated to be 13,000/. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


O* Saturday a meeting of the general committee of the 
Church House was held in the rooms of the National 
Society, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, for the purpose of 
receiving the final report of the executive committee. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury stated that their gathering 
represented the last meeting of a committee which had met but 
once before. The executive committee, which had been 
entrusted with full powers, had spared no labour necessary, and 
the general committee was now asked to receive the report. 
It was hoped that a fortnight later the Church House would be 
launched and would fulfil all expectations, in being a perpetually 
growing institution of perpetually increasing usefulness. 

The Rev. R. M. Blakiston then read the report of the execu- 
tive committee, which stated that the two sub-committees—one 
of sites and works and the other of finance—had been appointed, 
with the Duke of Westminster as chairman of the former, and 
the Bishop of London of the latter. A site had been chosen 
on the south side of Dean’s Yard, comprising all the houses on 
the terrace, except Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (the acquisition of which 
was sti]] under consideration), with all the land behind bounded 
by Tufton Street, Little Smith Street, and Great Smith Street. 
The right of purchase of the freehold of this site for the sum 
of 26,500/. had been secured. The property was held on long 
leases in five separate holdings. Negotiations for the purchase 
of the leasehold interest of some of this property had been 
entered into, and in some cases completed ; while immediate 
possession of No. 10 Dean’s Yard had been obtained, and a 
similar arrangement concerning No. 11 was on the point of 
completion. For the perpetual holding and management of 
the property the executive committee had presented a petition 
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for a charter of incorporation, and this had been granted on 
February 23, 1888. The receipts up to June 30 amounted to 
45,8532, while a balance of 2,681/. remained at the bankers, 
besides investments and deposits to the sum of 35,8682. The 
total liabilities incurred, and to be incurred, in purchase of the 
site amounted to 42,4312, of which 3,146/. had already been 
discharged. The present resources of the corporation were 
amply sufficient to provide for these commitments. On the 
completion of the purchases the rents to be received would 
amount to 963/. per annum. 

The Bishop of London, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that he thought it would be well for the corporation 
to put themselves in entire legal possession of the freehold of 
the selected site and also of certain parts of the leasehold 
interest as soon as possible. There was one house which they 
were about to occupy immediately, and in which some of the 
most important committees of the Lambeth Conference would 
find accommodation. The site was convenient, and the condi- 
tions of obtaining it were also especially advantageous. What 
was now required was that persons all over England interested 
in the Church should become members of the corporation and 
each pay the guinea annual subscription. 

Lord Stanhope, in seconding the adoption of the report, said 
that the charter having been obtained, the next consideration 
was that of building, and he hoped that very soon it would be 
possible to lay the foundation-stone of a block of buildings 
which would be worthy of the scheme. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. R. M. Blakiston announced that the inaugural 
ceremony would be held on the 21st inst., immediately after the 
afternoon service at Westminster Abbey. All members of the 
corporation and subscribers would receive tickets of admission, 
but, as it was probable that the available space would not thus 
be exhausted, cards would be issued to the general public on 
application at No. 2 or 10 Dean’s Yard. 


TESSERZ. 


Architecture and Subsidiary Arts. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 


imitation. Common practitioners think every objection an- | 
swered when some respectable authority is adduced ; though |} 
perhaps the only point proved by such authority is that the 
person who uses it does: not understand it, or know how to 
apply it. | 

Greek Wall-Painting. 1 


J. J. HITTORFF. ) 


That the use of this species of decoration had been general 
in Greece will be evident on considering the porticoes of | 
Athens, Olympia, and Delphi, where Polygnotus, Euphranor, 
and Micon, in depicting the exploits of the heroes of their 
country, excited their compatriots to imitate their warlike 
virtues ; the Curia, in which Protogenes and Olbiades painted 
the images of legislators; the theatres and Odeia, decorated 
with the portraits of poets and the representation of the 
Graces, their inseparable companions ; the Gymnasia, offering | 
to the regard of the spectators the god-like conquerors in the ) } 
contests of Mars and of the Muses; the Propyla, more famous 
for the precious works of the painter than for the marbles with | iN) 
which they were covered; the palaces, houses, and tombs—in | 
which latter historical painting on the wall formed the prin- ea 
cipal ornament ; and lastly, the temples, as in Athens alone, i 
those of Theseus, Erechtheus, Bacchus, Esculapius, and the | | 
Dioscuri—the paintings of which were all significative, and in 
accordance with the places and divinities. We must not, how- 
ever, confound this characteristic system, common to all the 
epochs of art in Greece, and which dates back to Egypt, with 
the no less ancient and general custom of suspending wooden 
tablets in the sacred edifices to serve as offerings. The most \ 
ancient examples of painting on the wall were executed in 
Italy, as in the Temple of Juno at Ardea; in that of Cera, of 
a more remote antiquity ; and in that of Lanuvium, where ) 

i] 
: 


Caligula endeavoured in vain to detach them from the wall, and HT] 
take them from the ruined temple which they had decorated. 
Painting in mosaic, whether in the manner of the ancient 
basilicas, or of the works of the Renaissance, must necessarily 

have been a tradition of this usage. As to the subject and com- i 
position of their paintings, it must be observed that in vase i 
painting, and other decorations of the Greeks, the subjects | hy 
were often copies of celebrated works, and, therefore, neces- . | 
sarily give a most exact idea of their character and effect. The i! if 
buckler of Pyrrhus was placed above the doorway of the i 


DO most sincerely hope that the preliminary practice of 
contemplating a building as it should be in its complete 
form, with its architecture, sculpture, and painting united, which 
I find obtained universally for so many centuries in Italy, may 
become a constant practice among us also. I cannot but think 
that, in the history of the world, there has scarcely been known 
a country that has reached the pitch of civilisation at which we 
have arrived which has studied the arts in so isolated and, I 


Temple of Ceres in Argos, and movable portraits were sus- iH 
pended above the mural paintings of Polygnotus in the building ih 
contiguous to the Propylza. 


Roman Road Construction. 


A. THOMSON. 
We possess original accounts of the Roman mode of cons 


may also say, accidental a manner. 


more effectively 


appreciation of the more salient points. 


Imitation in Architecture. 
R. P. KNIGHT. 


If architects would only 
think a little more of the power of decoration and illustration 
by means of colour, J submit that they would not only build 
but more economically (since it must ever be 
remembered that a large flat surface is one that best of all 
admits of ornament); and by introducing their ornament in 
relief sparingly and in the right points they would be enabled 
to accentuate and emphaticise the points to be enforced, and 
to which the eye should be attracted, and to leave in quietude 
those which should tranquillise the vision, and lead to increased 


structing roads from two very different sources—the one from 
the architect Vitruvius, and the other from the poet Statius. 
The architect gives us clear and distinct specifications, which ' 
no contractor could mistake ; while the poet describes the I 
busy scene so vividly, that we cannot fail to realise it in all its 

details. The passage of Vitruvius to which we refer is the f 
first chapter of his seventh book, which is entitled “De 
Ruderationibus.”. I know no English word which exactly 
translates the Latin rwderatio. It means, as sufficiently 


appears from the description given, the placing of materials 
of all sorts so as to prepare a solid and secure resting-place Hh 
for the superincumbent structure, whether that might be the 
wall of a house, a floor, a pavement, or a roadway. The object lf 
of Vitruvius in writing the chapter evidently is to give rules i) 
for ruderatio, without regard to the structure which was to be 
raised upon it, only distinguishing in one part betwixt out-of- i 


The fundamental error of imitators in all arts is, that they 
servilely copy the effects which they see produced instead of 
studying and adopting the principles which guided the original 
artists in producing them ; wherefore they disregard all those 
local, temporary, or accidental circumstances upon which their 
propriety or impropriety, their congruity or incongruity, wholly 
depend : for principles in art are no other than the trains of 
ideas, which arise in the mind of the artist out of a just and 
adequate consideration of all such circumstances, and direct 
him in adapting his work to the purposes for which it is 
intended : consequently, if either those circumstances or pur- 
poses change, his ideas must change with them, or his prin- 
ciples will be false and his works incongruous. Grecian 
temples, Gothic abbeys, and feudal castles were all well 
adapted to their respective uses, circumstances, and situations : 
the distribution of the parts subservient to the purposes of the 
whole, and the ornaments and decorations suited to the 
character of the parts, and to the manners, habits, and em- 
ployments of the persons who were to occupy them: but the 
house of an English nobleman of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century is neither a Grecian temple, a Gothic abbey, nor a 
feudal castle ; and if the style of distribution or decoration of 
either be employed in it, such changes and modifications should 
be admitted as may adapt it to existing circumstances ; other- 
wise the scale of its exactitude becomes that of its incongruity, 
and the deviation from principle proportioned to the fidelity of 


door and in-door work; and it might be read without being i] 
aware of its application to road-making, did not the remains of 
ancient vize show us that their lower strata are formed precisely , 
in the manner he prescribes ; and his specifications for each | if 
part of the work are so distinct, that they might be carried into 
execution without difficulty at the present day. The general mode . 
of proceeding, both as enjoined by Vitruvius and as described 

by Statius, was the following :—The road was lined out as Hii t 
straight as possible, and the width marked by a trench at each He i] 
side. The next step was to remove the whole of the soil ) nT 
betwixt the trenches to the full depth of the road. If the pil 
ground at the bottom was found to be firm and solid, the Hi 
surface of it was levelled, and the work proceeded—“ queeratur | i 
solum si sit perpetuo solidum et ita exaequatur;” but if not ) i i 
then piles were driven to secure it—“si autem omnis aut ex il : 
parte congestitius locus fuerit fistucationtdbus cum magna cura 
solidetur.”. Thus a place was prepared to receive the mass of | 
materials which formed the body of the road ; this was termed . | 
the gremium, and the whole purpose of it was to prepare ir bj 
a suitable and durable bed for the upper surface — the | 
pavimentum or roadway. The gremium consisted of three 

distinct parts—the lowest being the s/atwmen, the middle . 


the rudus, and the uppermost the szclews. The 


statu- 
men varied in depth according to circumstances. It was | 
laid upon the surface of the bed of the road, whether the | 


B 
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natural soil or the tops of the piles, and was composed of 
rough hard stones, not one of which was to be smaller than to 
fillthe hand. The ordinary depth, as seen in sections, seems 
to have been from 12 to 18 inches. On the statumen was 
placed the rudus, a mass of small broken stones mixed with 
lime water, thoroughly beat together and smoothed, and when 
finished not less than 9 inches thick. Isidorus thus explains 
what the rudus was:—“ Workmen call broken stones mixed with 
lime poured over them in constructing pavements, the rudus.” 
Vitruvius gives distinct directions for preparing and finishing 
it. The lime mortar was to be in the proportion of one-third if 
the materials were new, and of two-fifths if they were old. And 
after it was laid on, it was levelled and thoroughly beat together 
by parties of ten men, with heavy wooden mallets, till brought 
to the thickness of 9 inches, and levelled. Above the rudus 
came the nucleus. It was a layer of broken bricks, tiles, and 
pottery, with the addition of a third part of lime mortar, and 
having, when finished, a depth of 6 inches. Such were the 
careful preparations to form a suitable bed for the roadway. 
The roadway itself, in the best roads, was formed of blocks of 
basalt, the ancient silex (and modern selce), carefully laid by 
rule and level. These blocks were of various sizes, but usually 
from g to 12 inches deep, and the sides cut into polygons, and 
so closely fitted together that a newly-made road appeared to 
be of one stone. This most durable material occurs in many 
parts of the Campagna, as noticed in a former paper. On each 
side of a complete road was a footpath raised above the level of 
the roadway, sometimes paved like the road, sometimes only 
covered with gravel (g/ared), but in either case having a care- 
fully placed margin of stones, termed gomphi. The centre of 
the roadway, the agger, stood higher than the sides, in order 
that the water might easily flow from it. It is very obvious 
that roads constructed as now described must have been most 
durable, and Vitruvius concludes his chapter by asserting that 
when the foundations have been thus made, they will not soon 
go out of repair. 
The Kosciusko Monument. 


T. WUNDT. 


The method, peculiar to the Sclavonic nations, of erecting 
a hill to the memory of their great men, deserves, in many 
respects, the preference above our statues, on which our age 
has squandered so much pious coquetry and sentimental beg- 
gary. These natural monuments have not only a duration that 
defies the elements, and every variety of taste and form, but 
they are more truly national, inasmuch as they annex in the 
most simple manner the memory of a great man to popular 
tradition. The people themselves undertake the work of the 
artist. In the erection of the Kosciusko monument the whole 
nation co-operated in the most affecting manner. As soon as 
the work was resolved upon, at the proposal of Vincent 
Monkolski, the president of the Civil and Military Tribunal, 
all, without deference of rank or sex, hastened to offer their 
assistance. Ladies of noble birth took the spade in their 
tender hands, and the poor journeyman worked by the side of 
the proud countess, weeping for her country. Mothers led 
their ungrown children to take part in the last honours ren- 
dered to him, whom all Poles look upon as their father. Old 
and young, the senator, the warrior, and the peasant, dug 
together ; and even a magnanimous foe, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, with those noble feelings that distin- 
guished him, sent a considerable subscription. Thus the 
Mogila Kosciusko gradually arose, the earth was sent from all 
the different provinces, nay, it is said even from America, 
where Kosciusko began his martial career, and from Solothum, 
in Switzerland, which had been the last asylum of the dying 
hero. The hill crowns the mountain of Bronislawa, so called 
after the daughter of one of the ancient Polish kings. ‘The 
name is well suited to this patriotic monument, for it signifies 
the defender of renown. 


Mediceval Treatment of Capitals, 


W. P. GRIFFITH. 


The crypt of Rochester Cathedral contains Norman capitals. 
Each has a square abacus, 2 feet square and 4} inches in depth, 
and beneath it an ovolo and an astragal or bead ; it resembles 
the capital of the Tuscan order. The piers opposite to these 
columns have each a similar abacus, with a channel beneath it 
-inch deep, and then a cavetto 2 inches deep. This is often 
used as a string-course. The next kind of capital, which is 
common, is a modification of the Doric. It has a chamfered 
fillet on the top, and the original broad flat abacus and ovolo are 
united ; the angles being rounded off form an escalop edge, and 
under the whole is a bead. Some writers describe the form of this 
Capital as an inverted cone, cut to present four flat sides or 
faces. By channeling the conical mass a series of escalops are 
formed, and the spaces below them are sculptured to resemble 
inverted and truncated semicones. Some of the pier-caps in 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, London, have six semicones. Of 
the Norman voluted capitals (after the Ionic) there are many 
kinds, varying from extreme simplicity, as seen in examples in 


Canterbury Cathedral, and in the crypt of Lastingham Church, 
Yorkshire, to elaborate enrichment, as in St. Peter’s Church, 
Northampton. Adaptations to a certain extent of the Corin- 
thian capital are seen in several of our cathedrals and churches, 
as well as in those on the Continent. There are other examples 
of capitals charged with sculptured representations of human 
figures, animals, foliage, &c., which thus resemble many capitals 
in the old churches of Normandy. In Late Norman and Early 
English capitals the foliage is arranged vertically round the bell. 
In Decorated capitals the foliage flows horizontally. Perpen- 
dicular foliated capitals are not common. Small leaves or 
paterze are more frequently set at intervals round the shaft 
above the neck. But the vine and the strawberry leaf are 
sometimes found, though very differently worked from the deep 
overhanging foliage of the earlier styles, and forming only a 
shallow surface ornament. The dog-tooth, the nail-head, the 
ball-flower, and other ornamental mouldings sometimes occur 
in capitals, as well as crests of the Tudor flower, or of minute 
battlements in the later buildings. Even angels’ heads with 
spread wings are found, as in the belfry-arch of Great Shelford, 
near Cambridge, and in the choir of Wingfield Church, Suffolk. 
Occasionally (in Norman work commonly) some subject is 
grotesquely sculptured below the abacus. Of this there isa 
very curious example at West Keal, Lincolnshire ; or a subject 
is intermixed with the foliage, as in some Early English capitals 
in the south transept and the north porch of Wells Cathedral. 
Although there are many beauties in Medizval architecture, 
there are also faults. In Pugin’s “ Gothic Ornaments,” plate 86 
shows some stone capitals in the entrance to the great hall, 
Kenilworth Castle; the central one is decorated with the 
foliage and fruit of the oak; the end of the stem ought to have 
been hidden, but it is a conspicuous object in the upper part of 
the capital, and the foliage is growing downwards. 


Architecture and Engineering. 
W. J. M. RANKINE, 


In former times, before the division of labour had been 
carried to the extent which it has since reached, the professions 
of architect and engineer, and of military as well as civil 
engineer, were almost always combined in the same man. As 
an example of ancient date we may take the case of Apollo- 
dorus, the architect and engineer of the good Emperor Trajan, 
who flourished about the end of the first century of the 
Christian era. As an architect Apollodorus designed many 
splendid edifices, of which some remains still exist, such as 
Trajan’s pillar, the triumphal arches of Benevento and Ancona, 
and other buildings. As a civil engineer he planned and 
executed, amongst other works, the famous harbour of Ancona, 
and a great bridge across the Danube. That he was alsoa 
military engineer is proved by his treatise, still extant, upon 
engines of war. The most illustrious example of the same 
kind in more modern ages was Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
who, together with his genius as an architect, sculptor, painter, 
and poet, possessed consummate skill as an engineer, both 
civil and military, and in the latter capacity was of eminent 
service in the defence of Florence. But in later times the sub- 
division of professions has drawn a line between architects and 
engineers properly speaking ; and when an engineer, as on the 
present occasion, has to make remarks on architecture, he can- 
not lay claim to understand professionally more than the 
physical and mechanical part of the subject. So far as archi- 
tecture is one of the poetical or fine arts, his knowledge of it 
can only be that of one of the general public. So far as 
engineering and architecture consist in applying the science of 
mechanics to the art of construction, the knowledge required 
by an architect and that required by an engineer are almost 
identical. Each of them should understand all those general 
principles, and all those special properties of materials, upon 
which depend the three great requisites of an efficient and 
durable structure—stability, strength, and economy. Stability, 
that the parts of which the structure is composed may retain 
their proper positions ; strength, that each separate part may 
be in no danger of breaking under the forces applied to it ; and 

conomy, that neither materials nor work may be expended 
without contributing to the object of the structure. Stability of 
position depends on the figures and arrangement of the parts of 
which the structure consists, and the distribution of the load 
which they have to bear, whether from their own weight or 
rom external pressures ; and the principles by which it is 
€ gulated form a branch of the science of statics. The civil 
engineer must understand them, that he may know how to 
design a wall that shall sustain the pressure of a bank of earth, 
or a reservoir of water, or a chimney that shall safely bear the 
force of a storm ; how to determine the figure of a tunnel that 
shall keep its shape at a great depth under ground ; the form 
and properties of the arches and piers of a viaduct of stone or 
brick ; the dimensions and arrangement of the beams of a 
timber viaduct, or of the bars and plates of one made of iron. 
The architect has to apply the principles of stability almost 
exactly to the same extent and in the same way to buildings in 
masonry, and framework of timber and metals. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE REVERIE OF POPE PAUL III. 

PECULATORS on what might have been if certain 
a events had occurred point to the case of Pope Pau 
Ill. If he could have secured the majority of votes when 
his predecessor was elected, it is supposed that the Re- 
formation movement would not have attained so much 
force. For both as Cardinal and Pope, ALESSANDRO 
FARNESE manifested a desire for reform, and if political 
complications had not baulked him, he must have been 
more successful. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that 
in the incident depicted by M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT the 
Pope is inimical towards Martin LUTHER, whose portrait 
is before His Holiness’s eyes. There is more reason for 
assuming that in his reverie Pau III. was 
of a compromise, and if kings and emperors had not inter- 
fered, the Pope’s dream might have been realised. The 


picture is one of several relating to that period which 


M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT has painted, and by them he has 


proved himself to be at the head of the Brussels school of 


historical painting. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 4._NAVE, BAYEUX CATHEDRAL. 


(GERALD HORSLEY,] 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
CAPITAL FROM SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL. 


HESE plates are taken from the excellent collection 
of sketches by Mr. T. Locke WORTHINGTON, entitled 
“Remnants of Old English Architecture.” The article on 


the volume is crushed out this week. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
The Secretary 
submitted the annual report, which contained the record of a 
During the year 
the Association had added thirty-four members to its roll, 
while the withdrawals had been considerably less. The treasurer 
submitted the financial statement, which showed a balance in 
favour of the Association amounting to 146/, compared with 
It was explained, however, that there had been 
36/. of extraordinary expenditure on account of the furnishing 
of the new hall and additions to the library, so that the Associa- 
Reports 
submitted on behalf of the Sketch-Book Committee and the 
In the 
work class there had been twenty-three students, whose work, 
and the quality of it, showed an advance on the previous year, 
and prizes gained at the class, and in connection with the 
sketch-book competition, were presented in the course of the 
evening. Professor Baldwin Brown was appointed president 
Mr. Archibald 
Macpherson, vice-presidents; Mr. T. A. Fairbairn, honorary 


Association was held on the 5th inst. 


year of successful work by the Association. 


170/. last year. 


tion was financially in as good a position as last year. 


Work Class Committee indicated continued success, 


for the ensuing year; Mr. John Kinross and 


secretary, and Mr. A. D. Fairbairn, treasurer. The president 


then delivered his closing address, in which he reviewed the 


work of the session. In speaking of the work classes, he 
pointed out how invaluable these were as a supplement to the 
work of the office; and he thought it was a matter of credit 
that with so little encouragement so much was being done, and 
so well. The number of students attending the classes was 
increasing, and they were a fit subject for special effort to secure 
external help for their endowment. The several professions in 
the city had each their centres of teaching, and he argued that 
the position which architecture held among the professions, and 
the effect of encouraging it in beautifying the city and making 
it more attractive, furnished a claim on a share of the surplus 
from the Exhibition profits. He asked that, before it was too 
late, a combined effort should be made to petition those who 
had the distribution of the fund, in the interests of the endow- 
ment of these classes. The other leading topic in the address 
Was the subject of registration, and Mr. Blanc argued that the 
architect could not be brought to the level of test examination. 
There were, doubtless, minor qualities which went to make up 
the architect which could form the subject of academic test, 


but registration could not invest the constructor in the garb of 


an artist. Architecture should be free, if it would have a 
healthy, vigorous growth, and in that view it seemed unnatural 


to make it a close profession. In closing, Mr, Blane spoke of 


dreaming 
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the greatness of the architect’s profession, which had raised 
monuments which time itself seemed powerless to destroy. It 
was fortunate that the art was being fostered again under some- 
what favoured conditions ; for there was an increasing section 
of the community which had risen to a sense of healthy artistic 
feeling which was daily increasing. It was for them accord- 
ingly to enlarge that appreciation through the means of their 
profession, 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of this Institute was held in the Religious 

Institution Rooms on Monday. Mr. David Thomson, 
president, was in the chair. The President having in feeling terms 
referred to the death of Mr. James Salmon, I.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
which took place since last meeting, it was unanimously re- 
solved to place on record the Institute’s sense of the great loss 
thus sustained by it and also by the architectural profession of 
Glasgow, among whom the deceased was held in the highest 
estimation. Mr. Salmon was one of the originators of the 
Institute, took a leading part in its formation, and had all along 
taken a most lively interest in its proceedings. The Institute 
has been much indebted to him not only for its formation, but 
also for much of the success it has achieved. Mr. Salmon has 
been continuously a member of Council, and he was the first 
President, and held office for two years. The secretary was 
instructed to send an excerpt from this minute to Mr. W, F. 
Salmon, in order to convey to the late Mr. Salmon’s family 
their deep sympathy with them in their time of sorrow. 


— 
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DECORATION IN ENGLAND.* 


Aes decoration belongs properly to the painter or the 

sculptor, though it is more often than not done by the 
architect, but it is no part of his art, though by an extension of 
meaning a building is sometimes said to be decorated with 
mouldings. Architecture has its own work and its own 
laws, as well as others that belong to the arts generally, 
such as invention. Perhaps the greatest distinguishing 
mark of architecture as a fine art is to express with 
aesthetic propriety the destination of the structure, by arous- 
ing thoughts proper to that destination; it has to make 
the whole rhythmical and harmonically proportioned, to 
give variety and contrast by different shapes, and by different 
degrees, sizes, and shapes of shade and shadow, to give an 
appropriate outline, and, where the structure is made up of 
different parts in different places, to make the whole compose 
properly. The sculptor gives us the beautiful forms he sees in 
nature, and mostly those in organic nature, or the beautiful 
forms he has collected or deduced from nature, sometimes even 
those that have but a momentary existence, though, like the 
written word, sculpture is permanent, and except to show his 
skill or mastery in his art, the subject should be in repose. 
Sometimes, however, he has to reproduce evanescent expres- 
sions and actions, as smiling, frowning, laughing, crying, &c., 
and running, wrestling, boxing, quoit-playing, javelin-throwing, 
riding, driving, or swimming, a moving procession, or a battle 
and in portraits he has to give us the individual lineaments, 
features, and the habitual expression with truth, though he does 
well to emphasise the nobler traits. I think I may say what 
we ask of him is to give us beauty of form in a permanent 
material, or to raise noble emotions in our souls, and to truth- 
fully portray the form and lineaments of those we love, admire, 
or venerate. Though we mostly only ask for the natural shape, 
we do not deny him the use of drapery when that is noble or 
beautiful in form. But we do not ask the true sculptor te give 
us that which is not beautiful or ennobling merely because it 
may some day be archeologically interesting, like the High- 
lander at the snuff shop. 

Painting, as far as form goes, is merely sculpture from one 
point of view, and what is said of the former may be equally 
said of the latter. What we ask of the painter is beauty of 
colour, or colour that arouses noble emotions ; or in the case of 
portraiture, that which represents the actual facts ; and when 
sculpture is not painted, as is mostly the case in statuary, 
painting can give atmospheric effects denied to Statuary and 
unpainted sculpture. 

If our own history is so bare of subjects that are worthy to 
be painted or sculptured, or the people are so ugly and badly 
dressed that it is merely ridiculous to portray them, we have 
the whole of the Scriptures at hand for the adornment of our 
churches, chapels, and cathedrals, and these have plenty of 
empty niches for statues, vacant pedestals for groups, pediments 
for reliefs, and covered porticoes for pictures in mosaic, without 
speaking of their interiors. Means in the shape of money are 
plentiful, nor is there a lack of artists, nor a difficulty in obtain- 
ing the requisite materials. 


* From the first Cantor lecture, by Mr, G, Aitchison, A,R,A,. 
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The same sort of compliment might be paid to this genera- | on the article almost nothing. I heard of a designer who sold 
tion that one of the Greek kings paid to a soldier. He said, | for three guineas a design that took. The manufacturer gave 
“ He was like a sword-fish ; he had a sword, but no heart.” up the manufacture of everything but that article for some 

Weare a nation of sailors, and for some of our public build- | years, and probably made his fortune, but he never gave the 
ings a depiction of sea-fights or even of fleets of merchantmen | designer an extra sixpence. I think the leading idea of many 
would not be amiss; and if the grim ironclad, like a black por- | manufacturers 1s how to steal a design. Had not Carlyle 
poise, is felt to be wanting in picturesqueness, the curved prow, | got some able man to negotiate for him he would have died a 
high stern, and swelling sails of early ships have always been a | pauper, and all the profit of his works would have gone to the 
favourite subject with artists. Resides, if we have not stirring | publisher. 
episodes enough in our own history for enriching public build- Almost all our best patterns have come from the East, and 
ings, we can fall back on our own poets. I know that there the designer 1s highly paid, and gets a heavy 

It may at first be thought that there are the fewest resources royalty on every piece that is woven or embroidered from his 
for houses, yet most persons, even if their whole life has been | design. : 
occupied in respectable plodding for gain, have at least had In the story of Alee-shér and Zumurrud, Zumurrud had 
some episodes in the history of their family that are fit for probably learned the design by heart, but the embroidering 
sculpture or painting. There are incidents, too, in each man’s alone was well paid for. She gives Alee three pieces of gold 
calling which can be portrayed, not to speak of the whole of | to get their food and drink for the day, and for a piece of silk, 
the poetry of the world. and she directs him to get “as much as will suffice for a 

Lord Beaconsfield said, “ Adventures are to the adventur- curtain, and buy gold and silver thread and silk of seven 
ous,” and the pith of this remark may be applied to picturesque different colours. . - - The damsel took the curtain, and 
or sculpturesque subjects, as well as to poetic ones. M. Van embroidered it with coloured silks, and ornamented it with gold 
Haanen, at Venice, saw that stringing beads was a picturesque and silver thread ; she worked a border to it with the figures 
subject, and being a fine painter, made a splendid picture of t. | of birds, and represented around it the figures of wild beasts, 
I was once ina lace mill at Nottingham ; the room, with the | and there was not a wild beast in the world that she omitted to 
girls cutting up the lace, would have made an equally good pic- portray upon it. She continued working upon it for eight days, 
ture had I happened to be a fine painter. In the most prosaic | and when it was finished she cut it and glazed it, and gave it to 
age there is stuff enough for poetry ; in the most tasteless age | her master, saying, ‘Sell it for fifty pieces of gold.” If we 
there is beauty enough for fine pictures and sculpture, if there | allow two pieces for the stuff, the silks, and gold and silver 
were poets, painters, or sculptors to appreciate and properly thread, she got six pieces of gold a day. Even if we took gold 
execute the beautiful things they hear or see ; though we can | at its present value, though it has enormously diminished in 
hardly expect executants where there are no admirers. You all value, it is three guineas a day, which cannot be considered a 
recollect Hogarth’s etching of the hogs routing in the dunghill, | bad professional income for an embroideress, even if she 
while a celestial choir is singing above. furnished the design. 

But even if these are not enough, there is the whole of There is one more subject I want to touch on, the value of 
nature before you. Wild beast patterns are favourite subjects | old work. The older the work is, as a rule, the more likely is 
in the East for pottery, carpets, stuffs, and hangings. You it to be good, for the less good things have perished by the 
must have a cat, a dog, or a canary bird. You have horses | way: Some one illustrated this effect of time by comparing it 
and sparrows before you, and not unfrequently, even in London, to a man who went to settle in the backwoods with a large 
you may be visited by a pigeon, or a robin, if you put crumbs | library. The farther he got from the tracks of civilisation the 
on your window-sill ; and if you do not care for these, you can harder and more expensive he found it to carry many books, so 
have medallions of your own head and of those of your family 


he gradually threw them away, till on his arrival at his destina- 
joined in a band of formal ornament. ‘This would be a great | tion he had only half a dozen, and these, of course, were those 
improvement to a wall with holes in it of common brick. 


he considered the most perfect, and which he set the most 
What may be called formal ornament is the application of 


store by. Each epoch that had high aims, superior people 
certain observed facts in nature that please. Upto a certain | with great skill in their art, much competition and able critics, 
point the repetition of some simple form is pleasing ; lines are 


naturally produced the best works ; in after times those who 
said to be divided harmonically when they have certain ratios | practised the same art highly valued work that was better than 
to one another, and spaces may have similar proportions, and | they could do. 
these as well as certain curves give more pleasure than others ; ‘That which is the most perfect in ornament is the work of 
the combination of some flat and sharp curves is also found to | people gifted with high artistic fibre and faultless execution, to 
be beautiful ; the contrast of certain forms and of certain | whom nature appeals in her masterpieces, who assimilate 
colours also gives pleasure. It is the evolution by man of | some of the matchless grace they see in a flower, in the turn of 
these observations properly applied to things he wants that | a leaf, in the curves that mark the growth of a creeper, in the 
makes them ornamental, and their superposition on elegant wing of a bird, the curve of a lizard, or the knots or spirals of 
forms is said to decorate them. a serpent ; who can so arrange these forms as to perfectly satisfy 
Mr. W. Mortis once said, “ People nowadays do not want the cultivated eye, and keep them subordinated to the contain- 
what is beautiful, but what is new.” ‘This, however, ‘5 not | ing lines ; such things may be seen in examples of Greek and 
wholly true, for people really want what is beautiful, as well as | Tuscan, or rather North Italian, ornament. This sort of orna- 


what is new. They know what is new, but they do not know ment by some mishap has got christened Conventional, which 
what is beautiful, and make the mistake of accepting the new 


é has no meaning as applied to ornament, and should rather be 
which they do know, instead of taking the old which is beauti- 


called Abstracted. 
ful, when they cannot get both. Colour is another species of ornament that, like form, has 
The number of creators in every art or science is small, I 


doubtless its laws, though, as yet, neither have been discovered, 
might say that great creators are scarcer than diamonds. We | and we call form and colour, like medicine, empirical arts. We 
all feel that we are greatly in want of inventors and discoverers | observe that the collocation of certain spaces, or masses of 
in every art and science. I will put a case that comes home to 


: certain colours, give us more pleasure than others, and we try 
everyone in medicine. A great deal has been done in the | and recollect these collocations if we deal in colour, and use 
present day in preventing illness. If we could get an instru- 


them when we have occasion. 
ment that bore the same ratio to the microscope as this does to It has been observed that the primaries that are comple- 
the human eye, it is quite possible a great stride would be mentary—z.é., whose mixture produces white—go well together, 
made in medicine, and every sick person would be a gainer. 


edict and that certain secondaries and tettiaries set off primary 
_ The thing is to find your genius, and to make it worth 
his while to invent what you want; you must first know what 


colours. Chevreul found that the saturation of the eye with a 
you do want, and then you must honour and reward the 


colour caused it to see the complementary colour if a white 
inventor. A healthy, vigorous and virtuous population, with 


surface was looked on. Every one knows this from Pears’s 
: or. f advertisements. And Chevreul also found out that if we looked 
high aims, is the most likely stratum from which a genius may 
come ; he then wants the opportunity of cultivating his powers 


at another colour, it was modified by the complementary colour 
in the right direction, and when he has invented, rewards in the 


of the first. He wrote a long book about it, mainly consisting 
shape of general esteem and honours, and, as often as not, in 
wealth. Though Socrates and Diogenes scorned wealth, Plato 


of examples of this one observation. 
There is little else to say, except that when a full or deep 
and Aristotle did not ; and we all know Plato’s answer to 
Diogenes, who said, when stamping on his purple carpets, 


scheme of colour is settled on white must be used sparingly, 
like a jewel, and that when a light scheme is used black has 
the same value, and that all pure colours if used on a white or 
“ Thus do I trample on the pride of Plato.” If you make it | very light ground must be pulverised—z.¢., used in minute par- 
easy for every rascal to steal his invention, and deprive him of ticles, or very light tones only be adopted. Aristotle remarks 
his labour, you do all that in you lies to discourage invention, (Politics, Lib. 4, cap. 7) that the inhabitants of Europe, “ while 
and this is as true of ornament as of everything else. I 

believe in the great days of ornamental invention the orna- 

mentalist was highly rewarded, both in wealth and honour. 


full of spirit are comparatively deficient in intelligence and 
artistic skill” ; while ‘‘ the nations of Asia, on the other hand, 
Nowadays, the man who finds the wool, the clay, the cotton, 
or the wood, or buys the machinery, or packs the goods, or 


although intellectual and artistic, are wanting in spirit.” This 
what not, gets all the advantage, and he who confers its value 


‘5 still true for colour only, for the reproduction or invention of 
exquisite form is now the prerogative of Europe, and of those 
Europeans who have colonised other parts of the globe. The 
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products of Asiatic looms and potteries are to be studied for 
magnificence, beauty, and exquisiteness of colour, as well as 
the works of nature. As a penance it may occasionally do us 
good to be surrounded with ugly forms and discordant colours, 
to pass an hour or two in the parrot house of the Zoological 
Gardens, to cover ourselves with ashes, and to eat nauseous 
food. But to condemn ourselves to this perpetually is not to 
acquire virtue, but to brutalise ourselves, and to throw away 
the good gifts the Almighty has provided for us. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE following students have been admitted to the Archi- 

tectural School :— 

Students Upper School.—T. D. Bedford, T. Davison, W. M. 
Duke, C. S. Haywood, W. F. Horton, H. P. Lanchester, F. C. 
Ryde, C. S. Spooner, and F. J. Verity. 

Students.—T. C. Agutter, C. J. Blomfield, L. C. Cornford, 
A. Mackintosh, E. A. Rickards, W. J. W. Roome, W. Sheen, 
J. C. Watt, and E. J. A. Wigram. 

Probationers.—¥. W. Bedford, D. J. Blow, W. A. Fenn, 
J. W. Little, J. G. Oakley, J. Paxton, A. M. Poynter, 
J. Rawlinson, F. E. Smee, E. W. M. Wonnacott, and P. S. 
Worthington. 


FOREIGN MUSEUMS. 


A RETURN has been presented to the House of Commons 
showing the hours of opening, organisation of staff, and 
conditions of admission on Sundays in summer and winter in 
the national and municipal museums, galleries, and collections 
of the cities of Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 
Paris. 

The hours of opening of the principal public galleries 
owned by the State or Municipality in Paris and the neighbour- 
hood are stated in the following table :— 

I. Museuins, &c., under the Direction des Musées Nationaux 
(Ministry of Beaux-Arts) :— 


Louvre 4 April 1 to October 1, 9 to 5 daily. 
Luxembourg : : October 1 to April 1, 10 to 4 daily, 
Versailles Sundays all the year round, 10 to 4. 
St.-Germain : - Closed on Mondays for cleaning. 
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the department of painting and drawing, and one to”each of the 
departments of Egyptian antiquities, Oriental antiquities, and 
works of art of the Middle Ages, Renaissance and modern 
times, besides one specially assigned to the Luxembourg, 
Versailles, and St.-Germain respectively. One secretary 
(accountant), receiving 240/. a year, and one assistant secre:ary 
at 200/, His office is served by five clerks, at 72/, to 144. a 
year. Three of these clerks belong strictly to the office, and 
two to the atelier, or workshop, for the sale of casts, &c. One 
secretary (accountant) for Versailles. One librarian (160/. a 
year), and an assistant librarian for the Louvre. The task of 
watching and keeping order in the galleries of the four great 
national museums is confided to a staff of 158 men, composed 
and paid as follows :— 


2chefs . ; ; : ; ; 13650 
5 sous-chefs . ; : : : , a JA 
17 brigadiers = : : . ‘ 70 
132 guardians (divided into four classes of 33 men 
each) 54 to 66 


Most of these are taken from lists of old non-commissioned 
officers submitted by the Minister of War. They are dis- 
tributed among the four museums as required from time to 
time. Besides its own contingent, Versailles has also forty- 
four servants to help in watching the galleries. Three medical 
men, at a salary of 96/., attend the guardians in cases of ill- 
ness. The Louvre includes four workshops or studios 
(atelzers) :—(1) for casts, with a chef and nine workmen ; 
(2) chalcography, with a cief and two workmen ; (3) sculp- 
ture, with a chef and six workmen ; (4) naval subjects, with 
a chef and two workmen. A further staff of workmen is 
employed as required for repairs, framing pictures, &c. All 
the guardians, workmen, &c., are clothed by the State. The 
total cost of the staff (fersonnel) of these museums is set down 
in the annual budget at about 17,000/., or about half their total 
annual cost to the nation. 

The remaining museums and galleries of Paris are placed 
under the special department to which their object belongs, as 
indicated in the table given at the beginning of this memoran- 
dum. The Museum of Cluny is managed by a director and 
sixteen guardians, the Musée de Sculpture Comparée by a 
conservator. The officials are paid as in the museums under 
the Direction des Musées Nationaux. The natural history 
collections are under the management of nineteen professors 
(4002. a year), two drawing-masters (60/.), one librarian, and one 
assistant-librarian at 1607. a year each, one secretary (200/.), 
and twenty-four assistant naturalists (120/. to 200/.), making an 
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2. Museums under the Direction des Monuments His- 
toriques (Ministry of Beaux-Arts) :— 


April 1 to October 1, 11 to 5 daily, 
October 1 to April 1, 11 to 4 daily, 


annual total for Zersonnel of 12,0022. The Ethnographical 
Museum costs nearly 1,000/. a year. The Musée d’ Auteuil, 
which is not yet open, is to be placed under a conservator and 
a small number of Gardiens de Bureau, a category of servants 


Cluny. , 


ti a 


Closed on Mondays for cleaning. 
It to 4 daily. 
Closed on Mondays for cleaning. 
3. Museums, &c, under the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion :— 
Natural History collections . 
(Jardin des Plantes) 
Ethnographical Museum 
(Trocadéro. ) 


Musée de Sculpture Comparée 


I to 4 daily, except Mondays. 


Sundays, Mondays, and Thursdays, 
12 to 4 (or 5 in summer). 


4. Museum under Ministry of War :— 


Artillery Museum : Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays, 
(Invalides) 12 to 3 (or 4 in summer). 


5. Museums, &c., under Municipality :— 

Musée d’Auteuil (for plans, Thursdays and Sundays, 1 to 4. 
architectural drawings, 
&c. ) 

Musée Carnavalet (records 
illustrating history of 
Paris, and especially the 
French Revolution) 


Thursdays and Sundays, 11 to 4. 
Library daily on week-days, 10 to 
4 (or 5 in summer), except a 
_week at Easter, and from 
August 15 to October r. 


It will be seen that all these galleries and collections are 
open to the public on Sundays, and that when they are only 
open twice or three times a week, Sunday is always one of the 
open days. 

The following is the staff of the four great collections which 
are placed under the Department des Musées Nationaux 
(Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, St.-Germain):—Nine con- 
servators (220/. to 280/. a year), charged respectively with the 
departments in those collections (a) of marine ; (0) of painting 
and drawing; (c) of Egyptian antiquities; (¢) of Oriental 
antiquities ; (e) works of art of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
and modern times; (/) ancient sculpture ; and the general 
superintendence and maintenance of the collections (g) of the 
Luxembourg, (%) Versailles, (¢) and St.-Germain. Five 
assistant conservators (at 100/. to 180/. a year), assigned to the 
departments of painting and drawing, Egyptian antiquities, 
Oriental antiquities, works of art of the Middle Ages, Renais- 
Sance, and modern times, and ancient sculpture. Eight 
attachés a la conservation (100/. to 160/. a year), two assigned to 


in the employment of the Municipality. The Musée Carnavalet 
is managed by one conservator, three sub-conservators (one 
specially assigned to the museum proper, and the other to the 
library). Only four servants are directly assigned to this 
museum, but on open days the Municipality supplies as many 
of the town police, generally only four or five, as may be 
wanted for watching and keeping order. The museum pays 
them one franc a day when thus employed. The whole cost of 
the staff of the Musée Carnavalet is about Soo/, a year. 


Berlin, 


There is no uniform system of regulations for the times of 
opening and the constitution of the staff in the public collec- 
tions belonging to the Prussian State. 

In the natural science collections all is at present in process 
of formation. The collections of the Museum of Natural 
Science cannot at present be seen by the general public, since, 
on account of their removal from the University to the new 
buildings, which is still in process, they are partially still 
packed away in cases, and not yet set up again, and partially 
still awaiting packing and removal; moreover, all the rooms 
are not yet properly arranged to receive them. A decision 
will, therefore, only be come to later respecting hours of 
opening and staff. 

In the institutions under control of the General Administra- 
tion of the Royal Museums, viz., Old Museum, New Museum, 
Museum of Ethnography, and Museum of Industrial Art, the 
times of opening are regulated as follows :— 

I. On week-days, with the exception of Mondays. (a) For 
the royal museums in the Lustgarten (¢¢, Old and New 
Museums) in the winter season (October 1 to March 31), 10 to 
3 o’clock ; in the summer (April 1 to September 30), 9 to 
3 o'clock. This regulation has only come into force during 
the current summer in place of the old rule (10 to 4), experience 
having shown a very thin attendance in the last hour, and 
therefore recommended the alteration. Experience has not yet 
sufficiently proved the benefits of this change. (4) The 
Ethnographical Museum hitherto on Saturdays only—winter, 
10 to 3; summer, 9 to 3; fixed by the same dates as in (a). 
The limitation hitherto existing to one day open in the week 
besides Sunday was necessitated by the fact that the energies 
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of the staff were occupied in the labour of setting up the 
collections. This will shortly cease, and the Museum for Folk 
Lore will then be opened under the same conditions as the 
above museums in the Lustgarten. (c) The Museum of 
Industrial Art daily from Io to 3. In this case also, if the 
experiment of the hours alluded to under (a) and (4) proves 
successful, the open period in summer will be extended from 9 
to 3. 

y The royal collections are all open on Sundays and on 
the holidays following—Easter, Whit-Sunday, and Christmas 
day—from 12 to 3, in summer and winter alike. : 

3. All the royal museums are closed on Easter day, Whit- 
Sunday, Christmas day, Good Friday, Atonement days (there 
are two of these in the year—one universal in Germany, one 
special for Prussia—when all the shops are shut, and work 
suspended), Ascension day, as well as on every Monday, for 
cleaning purposes, with the exception of Easter and Whit- 
Mondays. 

The inspection of the museums is, however, also allowed on 
other days besides those publicly open, except on the great 
festivals, especially on Mondays, on production of special cards 
of admission signed by the general director and the director of 
that special department to which admission is desired. Such 
cards are issued almost without exception to students alone. 
Educational establishments wishing to organise lectures in the 
rooms of the royal museums are allowed admission under 
conduct of the lecturer, during closed hours, with special 
admission cards and under the necessary prudential limitations. 

Admission to all the above galleries is free, with the excep- 
tion of the Industrial Art Museum, to which admission on 
week-days involves a charge of 50 pfennig (6d.). 

The organisation of the staff is regulated by the Statute of 
the Royal Museums at Berlin of May 25, 1868, and by the 
regulations for the disposition of the directors of departments, 
and for the application of the funds at the disposal of the royal 


museums, dated November 13, 1878. Copies of these are 
annexed. 
The Royal National Gallery collections, consisting of 


sculpture, paintings, and drawings by German artists of the 
present century, is open free in summer and winter, from Io to 
3 o'clock daily on week-days, but Mondays from I to 3 only ; 
on Sundays (except on the great festivals of the Church) from 
12 to 3. A daily cleaning takes place before the hours of open- 
ing, and a thorough cleaning every Monday. 

Tuesdays and Wednesdays are copying days. On other 
days no copying is allowed, in order not to hinder the public 
from a free view of the works of art. 

A director is entrusted with the management of the institu- 
tion, with one assistant director to aid him. Office affairs are 
dealt with by three clerks (having rank of ‘Expedient,” 
“ Kalkulator,” and “ Registrator ”), with one assistant clerk. 
The “ Kastelan” of the Royal National Gallery, who has under 
him the staff of gallery attendants, a porter, a heating engineer, 
and one odd man, as well as the hired working-men and work- 
women, is entrusted with responsibility for the safety and 
cleanliness of the building. The gallery attendants, who are 
divided into three classes, are ordered to maintain a strict 
watch over the collections during the open hours, as well as 
during all operations of receiving, placing, or cleaning the 
works of art. 

Amsterdam. 


The principal museum of Amsterdam is the well-known 
Ryks Museum, containing the pictures of the great Dutch 
masters. This museum is open free every day, Mondays 
excepted, from 10 to 4 in winter (September 1 to April 30), 
and from Io to 5 in summer (May 1 to August 31). The staff 
consists of a superintendent, two sub-inspectors, and thirty-five 
men, who are supplemented by twelve soldiers on the Sunday, 
the number of visitors being on that day greatly augmented. 
The only other museum of any importance is the Museum 
Fodor, owned by the Municipality. This museum is open 
every day, Tuesdays excepted, from 10 to 4, from February I to 
November 1, and during the other three months from 11 to 3. 
The charge for entrance on week-days is 10d, and on Sundays 
sd., and the whole staff consists of two attendants. 


New York. 

_There are no State or Municipal galieries in this city. The 
buildings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the American 
Museum of Natural History were erected by the Department 
of Public Parks of this city in Central Park, and the expense 
thereof was paid by bonds issued by the city. The Depart- 
ment of Parks is authorised by an Act of the Legislature to 
apply a sum not exceeding 30,000 dols. per annum for the 
keeping, preservation, and exhibition of the collections which are 
placed in these museums. Both of the institutions are private 
corporations, and in consideration of the action of the municipal 
authorities in erecting the buildings and appropriating a certain 
sum per annum for their support, the general public are 
admitted free on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, and the Comptroller of the City and the President of the 
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Department of Public Parks are ex-officio members of the 
Board of Trustees. The museums are open on week-days at 
Io A.M. throughout the year, and close at sunset or 6P.M. 
They are closed on Sundays. 


Philadelphia. 

There are but a few public galleries in Philadelphia city that 
are opened to the public on Sundays, the chief among which 
are the Academy of Fine Arts and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The three others—Fairmount Park Collection, 
Memorial Hall, and the Pompeiian Views, all located in the 
Philadelphia Park Grounds—are not of so much importance or 
interest to the general public. The Academy of Fine Arts is 
open to the public on Sundays from I P.M. to 6 P.M. (or until dark 
during the short days). On Sundays and Mondays there is no 
charge for admission, a regulation required by the Temple 
Endowment Fund. .All other days the admission is 25 cents, 
or Is. The regulations of the other galleries and collections 
referred to as open on Sunday are similar to those of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. The staff or governing body of these 
institutions consists of a president, one or more vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a secretary, and board of trustees of a large or 
small number of members; the services of the staff, except in 
the case of the secretary, are performed gratuitously. The 
Fairmount Park Collection, Memorial Hall, and the Pompeiian 
Views belong to the Philadelphia Park, and are free to the 
public. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has given sittings to Mr. John Hutchison, 
R.S.A., for the bust which is to be placed in the Victoria Art 
Galleries, Dundee. 

Mr. Burne Jones has resumed work on the four large 
pictures commenced many years ago, illustrating Zhe Legend of 
the Briar Rose, or Sleeping Beauty. 

The Sixty-eighth Exhibition of works. by modern artists 
is to be opened in the Manchester City Art Gallery on Sept. 4. 
The number of works to be contributed by any artist is limited 
to three, which must be delivered at the gallery between 
Monday, 23rd, and Saturday, 28th inst. Over 2,000/. is at the 
disposal of the committee to purchase works for the permanent 
gallery. 

The Arcading for “ Brown’s Chapel,” 
Cathedral, has been begun under the direction of 
J. Crowther. 

The Works of the Victoria Infirmary, Langside, Glasgow, 
have commenced, the architects being Messrs. Campbell 
Douglas & Sellars. 

The Privy Council have 
6,o00/, in improvements at 
Asylum. 

Mr. J. W. Trounson, Penzance, has been appointed the 
architect for the new Post Office Buildings, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Designs prepared by Mr. J. W. Trounson, have also been 
selected for the new Wesleyan Chapel, Penryn, Cornwall, and 
the work will be proceeded with forthwith. 

Mr. Edwin Seward, vice-chairman of the South Wales 
Sketching Club, Cardiff, announced at the meeting of the 
members that the president, Lord Windsor, had invited the 
members to visit St. Fagan’s Chapel. 

The “City Press” states that the freedom of the Grocers’ 
Company will be presented to Sir Frederic Leighton on the 
25th inst. 

Mr. W. M. Baker, of Hasfield Court, Gloucestershire, has 
undertaken the cost of the erection of the new public buildings at 
Fenton, of which Messrs, R. Scrivener & Sons, of Hanley, are 
ae per eae and the foundation-stone of which has just been 
laid. 

A Committee on the part of the Bury Corporation, who 
are desirous of establishing a technical institute for the town, 
have paid visits of inspection to the institutes at Chorley, 
Preston, Bradford, Keighley, Huddersfield, and Manchester. 

The Walsall Town Council have arranged with the Earl 
of Bradford for the acquisition of over 12 acres of waste land at 
Bloxwich, for the purposes of a recreation-ground. 

The Wesleyans of Salisbury have decided to reseat and 
make alterations to their chapel, at a cost of 1,000/. to 1,2002,, 
and have appointed Mr. Fred. Bath, F.R.LB.A, of Crown 
Chambers, Salisbury, as their architect. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
have taken steps to secure the safety of any relics of a past age 
which may be discovered in the course of the Manchester Ship 
Canal excavations, and have caused a circular to be printed for 
distribution among the men, giving illustrations of arrow heads, 
stone hammers, axes, &c. 


in Manchester . 
Mr. 


authorised the expenditure of 
Londonderry District Lunatic 


CRIMINAL PRocEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ins 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozsert BoyLe & Son, Ld. 


A Business Supplement 


Conract Hee orver. 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, JULY 13, 1888. 


TENDERS ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANBRIDGE.—July 18.—For Repairs to Unitarian Church. 
Mr. Hugh Glass, Solicitor, Banbridge, Ireland. 

BANBRIDGE.—July 14.—For Repairs to Bannside Presby- 
terian Church and Building Lecture Hall, Mr. W. J. M‘Keown, 
C.E., Banbridge. 

BRADFORD.—July 18.—For Reconstruction of Bridge over 
Railway. Mr. W. Thorley, General Manager, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

BRADFORD.—July 26.—For Building Gospel Hall. Mr. W. 
Rycroft, Architect, 1o Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 

BRAMLEY.—July 16.—For Building Conservative Club. 
Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

BRIMINGTON.—July 25.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. J. W. Fearn, Architect, Devonshire Street, 
Chesterfield. 

CALVERLEY.—July 14. 
voir at Ravenscliffe Mills. 
veyors, Idle. 

CILFYNYDD.—July 14.—For Building Six Cottages. 
M. Evans, 25 Aman Street, Cwmaman, Aberdare. 

CROYDON.—July 16.—For Building Wall at Workhouse. 
Mr. F. West, Surveyor, Coombe Road, Croydon. 

DERBY.—For Works in Connection with St. Chad’s 
Schools. Messrs. Coulthurst & Booty, Architects, 4 Albert 
Street, Derby. 

DEVON.—July 18.—For Renovating and Reseating Bereal- 
Stone Church. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer 
Street, Plymouth. 

East ARDSLEY.—July 14.—For Building Mission Church: 
Mr. W. S. Barber, Architect, 9 George Street, Halifax. 

_ GREENWICH.—July 19.—For Building Pavilion and Addi- 
tions to Union Infirmary. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, Architect, 
12 Crooms Hill, Greenwich 


For Construction of Storage Reser- 
Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Sur- 


Mr. 


HALIFAX.—July 16.—For Building Shop. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HARROGATE —For Building Wesleyan Chapel School 


and Classrooms. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East 


Parade, Leeds. 
HARTLAND —July 18.—For Building Teacher’s House and 
Offices at Meddon. The Clerk to the School Board, Hartland. 


HASTINGS.—For Building Classroom, &c., St. Andrew’s 
Schools. Mr. Colpoys, Architect, 33 Havelock Road, 
Hastings. 

Hurst.—July 18.—For Extension of Premises for the 
Local Board. Mr. Joseph Heys, Surveyor, Hurst, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

LEEDS.—July 16.—For Building Hackle and Gill Pin 
Works. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 16.—For Building Club Premises. Mr. 
Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 14.—For Additions to Methodist Chapel, 
Lower Cumberworth. Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford 
Row, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—July 17.—For Cutting Canal, Channels, &c, 
Constructing Walls, Wharves, Roads, &c., in Connection with 
the Flood Works. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Leicester. 

LEICESTER.—For Building Children’s Hospital at Infirmary. 
Mr. W. Beaumont Smith, Architect, Grey Friars Chambers, 
Friar Lane, Leicester. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 14.—For Building Board Schools at St. 
Michael’s Hamlet, Toxteth Park. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & 
Son, Architects, 62 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 14.—For Erection of Front Building of 
Liverpool College. Mr. E. H. Banner, Architect, 25 North 
John Street, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 23.—For Building Cottages and Valve 
Houses in connection with the Waterworks. The Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

LONDON.—July 20.—For Works at St. Luke’s Vestry Hall. 
The Surveyor to the Vestry. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 1.—For Building Public Baths and Wash- 
houses for the Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square. Mr. 
F, J. Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, H.C. 

LyYMM.—July 28.—For Rebuilding Tower of Parish Church. 
Mr. Crowther, Architect, Hanging Bridge Chambers, Cathedral 
Yard, Manchester. 

MATLOCK BANK.—For Building All Saints Vicarage. 
G. E. Statham, Architect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

NEWBURY.—July 13.—For Construction of Mortuary, &c., 
in Rear of Corn Exchange. The Borough Surveyor, Newbury. 

NORTH SHIELDS.—July 16.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Jubilee Schools. Mr. Haswell, Architect, 77 Tyne Street, 
North Shields. 

POCKLINGTON.—For Altering Chapel. 
Union Street, Pocklington. 

PONTYPRIDD.—J uly 17.—For Rebuilding Tower of Eglwysilan 
Church. Mr. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

PoULTON.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Mould, Architect, 77 King Street, Manchester. 

SHIPLEY.—July 16.—For Building Business Premises. Mr. 
J. Crawshaw, Architect, 54 Otley Road, Shipley. 

SHOTLEY BRIDGE.—July 13.—For Building Two Houses 
for the Co-opérative Corn Mill Society. Messrs. John Smith 
& Son, Architects, Rose Cottage, Shotley Bridge. 


Mr. 


Rev. W. Hayton, 


Mr. J. D. 
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SOUTHEND.— July 24.—For Construction of Iron Piers. BOURNEMOUTH — continued. 
Messrs. Brunlees and McKerrow, 5 Victoria Street, West- | For Additions to the Herbert Convalescent Home. Mr. H. E. 
minster. HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect, Bournemouth, 
SoWERBY BRIDGE.—July 16.—For Building Five Houses, Jones. ‘ : : ; : ; . £1,100) oes 
New Marsh. Mr. S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. Jenkins & - 2 q ; ; ‘ 2 Eve oO 
STOCKSBRIDGE.—-July 17.—For Building the Fox Memorial enkins & Sons ; , . . . 1,095 97 @ 
Church. Mr. J. D. Uw bie Architect, 21 Church Street, | GEORGE & HARDING (agcemred)y . >.) = ROA 
Sheffield. 
+14: BLACKPOOL. 
SrouE_july16.— Foi Bue oii | Workhouse. | 54, rection of Wesleyan Chapel, South Shore, Blackpool. 
Mr. J. J} Chapman, Granville Sqtesey One: Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
STOUGHTON.—July 18.—For Building Mortuary at Cemetery. Without Spee! ore 
Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market Street, T. Rome, Manchester. . £5,400 0 0 £1,000 0 0 
Guildford. W. Southern & Sons, Salford . 5,305 0 Oo 805 0 O 
TETBURY. — July 31.— For Building Passenger Station, Stephenson & Co., Manchester 5,300 0 0 728 0 O 
Tetbury, and Additions to Kemble Junction Station. Mr. T. Stopford, Manchester . or 5,143 0 3 944 0 O 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. Butters & Carson, Manchester 5,079 0° 0 855 o oO 
WorRKINGTON.—July 24.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding T. Mitchell, Halifax : a 5,100 0-40 830 0 O 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria W. Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne . 5,000 O O 650 Oo O 
Buildings, Workington. J. Fielding & Sons, Blackpool 4,988 90 0 824 0 O 
York.—For Building Additional Warehouses and Factory J. W. Gill, Keighley : go 4900 1s S50 OLS 
Chimney at Cocoa Works, for Messrs. H. I. Rowntree & Co. W. Eaves, Blackpool . . 4,888 3 II Toke ene 
Messrs. Edeson & Rowntree, Architects, Westborough Cham- J. Davison, Manchester . «4,875 9 © 888 90 0 
bers, Scarborough. J. Statham & Sons, Pendleton 4,800 0 O 700 O O 
A % G. Smith, Marton . See? 234,777, "0 XO 854 0 O 
W. Holt, Manchester : me 437/34) OggO 895 O O 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne 4,560 0 oO 680 0 O 
TENDERS. T. H. Smith, Blackpool . 44,540.50 0 780 O O 
R. Whitell, Manchester . P8475 OG 692 0 O 
Butterworth & Sons, Blackpool 4,470 0 0O 681 0 O 
For Erection of Po shes i CHES Entrance Gates, &c Wababien, Blacknog 82390, Ore Sek ee 
or Erection r eCCay Mie : : : Te 
ot the Alverstoke Burial Ground, , Mr WM, YEaRDer, Accepted (without spire), and subject to certain deductions 
Architect, Gosport. BRIGHTON. 
J. Crockerell, Landport : ° : ‘ . £230 © ©| For Supply of Portland Cement, for one year, for the Brighton 
J. Luke & Son, Gosport ‘ : : 180 Foo Town Council. 
W. Lowe & Son, Gosport . i ‘ : TED RS | 40 Greave, Bull & Lakin £2 ane 
C. Lear & Son, Gosport . : é F . 169 0 0 J. Griggs & Co. ae eG 
W. Rapley & Son, Gosport ; ‘ 5 TOG — OF 6S J. B. White Bros. 118 0 
C. M. DasH, Gosport (accepted ) : ‘ oP l5O 18.0 T & W. Weeks 1°18 0 
Peters Bros. . : 1.18 oO 
BOURNEMOUTH. J. C. Gostling & Co. I 1s 0 
For Additions to the Osborne. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A., Formby’s Cement Co. . : be i donk <r 
Architect. Macevoy & Holt . 3 : : 2 ; 15 2 
JENKINS & SONS (accepted ) : . , 27375. 0,70 SUSSEX PORTLAND CEMENT Co. (accepted) . THO 


it 


PORTANT NOTICE 
TO EXHIBITORS. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to RoBERT ADAMS. 


ADAMS’ EMPORIUM, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C., 
) | - 1 . . “ . ° ° . . . . . . . 
W., S.W., and §.E. districts. Early application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


FURTHER IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The Business of Ropert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 
kindly note that this business is nov REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street, 
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a _ DARWEN. HALIFAX. 
For Painting Congregational Schools, Darwen. For Building St. Jude’s Church, Halifax. 
R. Bennett, Manchester. : : ‘ . £140-0 o Charnock 
7 ck & Sons, mason and carpenter. 
G. Tootle, Blackburn . : ‘ i ; 7F 10070) O B ft & S 1 Winlattored 
R. Jackson, Darwen. ; : ; ‘ RB hesta® o bancroit & oon, slater and plasterer. 
C. Dixon, Blackburn _ J. Naylor, plumber. 
tm oid not Ei Binns, King Cross, painter. 
PARKINSON BRros., Darwen (accepted) . . 8210 0 re A : ; 
Cost about 5,000/., apart from the tower, which at present is 
Ree DERBY. only to be carried up as far as the belfry floor. 
For Building Wesleyan Schools, Greenhill, Derby. Mr. JOHN 
WILLS, Architect, Derby. Quantities by Architect. IPSWICH, 
Rabe bers : ; ; ; vat} 2 5 2 For Building Warehouses attached to Messrs, Cranfield’s 
VERNON, Derby (accepted ) . 5 4 ce TAtIO 20 pele pills, Quay. 
Grimwood. : : : ¢ ; : - £4,497 0.0 
; DUMBARTON. F. Bennett ‘ : 4 as ; es AEG OO 
For Construction of Slaughter-house, Town’s Common, Dum- Kenny ; ‘ ; ; : i ; . 4474 0 0 
barton. Saint. 5 : ° : . . » 4,464 0 0 
Lowest and Accepted Tenders, Gibbons . : : Z : 4 . , 14,2500" 0 
J. Goldie & Sons, Glasgow, brickwork ; £895. 0,0 Wyatt 5 - : : : a ‘ » 3,998 Oo oO 
W. M‘Leod & Sons, Dumbarton, joiner - 715 0-0 Thackray . : : : : : : » 3,949 9 90 
W. Darrie, Glasgow, slating and plastering “! yy QOS et O Bunting . j ; ; ae - 3,813 0 oO 
A. Colville & Son, Dumbarton, plumber as OAL OO PAGE (accepted ) : p : ‘. . 3,740 0 0 
DURHAM. 
For Boundary Walls, Iron Railing, &c., in Connection with LEEDS. 
Extension of St. Oswald’s Burial Ground, Durham. Mr. | For Alterations and Additions to House, Erection of Drapery 
J. HENRY, Architect, North Bailey, Durham. Store, Out-offices, and Boundary Walls, Leeds. Messrs. 
W. Pratt, Durham, mason, &c, . : : i 3To va <"0 SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. Quantities by 
Hauxwell & Sons, Durham, smith , ! ave OF O Architects, 
S. Adamson, Durham, painter , ‘ j Talon Oo G. Thompson Wright, mason, bricklayer, and plasterer. 
GATESHEAD. W. Hart, joiner. 
For Cementing Pathway, Durham Road. Mr. J. BOwER, J. Wilson, plumber. 
Borough Surveyor, Durham. __ J. Season, slater. 
W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle : : 24778 9 8) A. Dougill, whitesmith and bellhanger, 
T. Rule, jun, Gateshead . : : ‘ a 663"T9" 5 H. Boshill, painter. 
pyeiawron, Tynemouth. .- . 2 Mew 645 4.11 Foy Building House, Stables, Workshop, &c., in Roundhay 
LD. Ormerod, Blackhill .° (See O34 676! 8 Road, Leeds. Messrs. SwALE & MITCHELL, Architects, 
S. Millard, Newcastle. . . . . . 601 7 & Leeds. Quantities by Architects. 
Jones’s Cement Co., Middlesbrough . : . — 
J. T. Stmpson, Newcastle (accepted) . : - 559 18 11 | Accepted Tenders. 
GLASGOW. John Routh, concrete, brick, mason, and joiner. 
For Rebuilding Delmarnock Bridge, Glasgow. | Foster & Jackson, plasterer. 
A. H. Boyle, Bonnybridge , AE .O3T Tale G | A. Hurd, plumber. 
Steelwork. | Adam Temple, slater. 
J. Goodwin & Co., Motherwell. Richard Wood, painter. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Kant Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
spe The Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the oe 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Z ce 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


anitary & Ventilating 
Appliances. 
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AP, for ast 
She OU Sore YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 
TRAP, for Vertical or laze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 5s. 10s. 6d. 
ined) Rain- water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s, 6d. 


The “WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 

from 6s. 6d, 


\ 


The ‘‘IMPERIAL” ROOF, 
SOIL-PIPE, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. 6d. 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR 
ATTACHMENT, 


lis. 


The “ OXFORD” 
CLOSET, 10s. 6a. 
Tank and Fall-Pipe 

Os. 


The COTTAGE CLOSET, Stop Cock, 3s. 6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also “* Instructions in. Sanitary Construction” (Domestic Section abbreviated), and 
los. 6d. Tank and Fall- COMBINATION CLOSET, | “Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, ©.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 
Pipe, 20s, 15s. and 20s. Surveyor, free by post. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CoO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Nearly Ready. 
VOLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ILKESTON. 


LEICESTER—continued. 


i our Cottages, Wilmot Street, Ilkeston. Mr. | For Building House, Shop, and Premises, Loughborough Road, 
oe Poca yree Architect Derby. Belgrave, for Mr. J. Newbold. Mr. R. J. STEPHENS, 
Shaw . = : A ; : 7 £,519).0 0 Architect, Leicester. 
Richards . : ° . . . Pa 4DOmE a O G. Bland & Son, Leicester . £666 0 o 
Goode . - : - ; ‘ : : 486 0 O J oe ee 639 fe) 
; : - : dO tre ze 0 . Richardson, Belgrave : ; “626120. 
PG ah rd C. Richards, Belgrave “ ; : ; . CtOtt ae 
KINGSTON. bs G. Crofts, Belgrave . 5 ri j 7 ;, 6175.05.09 
For Erection of Two Pairs of Artisans’ Cottages, at Kingston- T. Lowe, Belgrave 4 ; ; J > . 598 10 oO 
on-Soar, Nottinghamshire, for the Right Hon. Lord T. C. Tyers, Leicester ; , : ; . 590 0 0 
Belper. Mr. HENRY HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, W. G. HARRISON, Belgrave (accepted ) 580 0 O 
Doughty Street, London. Stevenson & Walker, Leicester » . + + 579 9 O 
Black, Barrow-on-Soar .« « «| «+ +4970 0 ©) ‘S Oldershaw, Belgrave (i + - = lc;suposneee 
Slater, Ashby-de-la-Zouch . ‘es 957 10 O| W,. Tailly, Belgrave (withdrawn) . . + 517 0 O 
Bramley, Kegworth . : ° . , » 949 I0 O fees 
ild K rth : ; 828 oO O ae ; DEAT cee 
EG ee Saha "7. a For Painting Exterior of Workhouse Buildings, Gates, Fences, 
Blood Bros., Sheepshed . ‘ . ror sans Oo eS 
; LEICESTER. G. Bates : ‘ : : Ag bg Tse 
For Alterations. and. Additions to Eastfield, Stoneygate, near Card & Son . ‘ : : . WO 
Leicester. . Messrs. R. J. & J. GOODACRE, Architects, A. Davey ; : ; : 7a. 0,0 
5 Friar Lane, Leicester. Weston & Son 62 127 6 
J. Jewsbury, Leicester. : ; 53,300 -O0 J. PUNKER (accepted) ‘ AGT TSO 
Clark & Garrett, Leicester 5 : 3.278 W020 LIMERICK. 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester , 3229 © C1 Fox Construction of Works for Water Supply, Limerick. Messrs. 
N. Elliott, Leicester. =» + 3,228 10 0 CRUISE, BROWNE & FOGERTY, Engineers, Limerick. 
Hutchinson & Son, Leicester 225 12, 0 J. O'Driscoll, Glin . ; ? . £28,909 6 9 
H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . : 3:999 a2 5 © Michael Walsh, Foynes . . 24,284 0 0 
For Alterations and Additions to Schools in Long Street, Cunningham, Dublin 23,998 oO O 
Wigston Magna, near Leicester. Messts.. R. 3J.5 6c >) T. Doherty, Dublin. — 23.212) 1030 
GooDACcRE, Architects, 5 Friar Lane, Leicester. J. Ryan & Son, Limerick 22,365 0 O 
Thomas Brown, Wigston Magna . » £2,099. 12.97 J. Best, Glasgow 21,645 19 9 
Charles Hurst, Wigston Magna 2,928 ‘00 Dixon & Co., Belfast _ 21,580 0 O 
Charles E. Sharp, Wigston Magna . 2,820 O O Robert Simpson, Dublin. ‘ ‘ | 20,7550 4 
For Two Houses at Corner of Upper New Walk and W. Johnston, Cork <5 4) 409) 6 
: ; . J. Dixon, Dublin * - d 19,060 0 O 
Granville Road, Leicester. Messrs. R. J. & J. GOODACRE, Enoi eciecate coagiobin 
Architects, 5 Friar Lane, Leicester. ia : dene sO. eS 
. Black, Barrow-on-Soar : : Gy OmeO ix é 
i . frinteuinsts Leteéster >: 3 aie 115 o | For Internal Painting at the Town Hall, Bermondsey. 
Clark & Garrett, Leicester 3,548 Oo O Godfrey, Giles oc Co. = 2 é ; £119,090) 0 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester 3,446 0 O Childs & Son : . ; « 116190, 90 
J. Jewsbury, Leicester. : i 5 A33 esO.u Bargment, jun. 113 30 fo 
N. Elliott, Leicester . ; ‘ 4 3,429 0 O Smith & Barnes . : . ‘ : 95 0 O 
A. Plant, Leicester « i : ; 242710 "0 W. DUDLEY (accepted ) ; é of aL ees) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


= a d made in 

thoroug 

Cire for AEE wary all colours 
and is aE colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


v 
‘ 


ig 
ay 'N 5; 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


CHURCH AND PUBLIC 
CLOCKS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES, WITH REFERENCES AND 
TESTIMONIALS, FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN SMITH AND SONS, 


MIDLAND STEAM CLOCK WORKS, 
DERBY. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Speciality— 


WATCHMEN’S TELL-TALE CLOCKS. 
Nearly Ready, cm 


| OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


\Cranes & Contractors’ Plant 


FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 

One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 
extra barrel for digger. 

Seven 5, 3, 2 and 14 ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 
50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. 

Ten 5, 4, 3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes. 

20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. 

20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span, 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers. 

Five Conerete Mixers; 5, 6, and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers; Rails; and Waggons, 

14, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes, 

Complete Set Diver's Helmets, Breast Plate, and 
Pumps. 

Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 

Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 

8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 


OFFICES— 


20 Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN 


J. & W.-E. ARCHBUTT, 


101 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment: 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.£. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un= 
surpassed, Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 

1 


tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue, No. 1, 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stemps. 


Stencil Plate Catalogues 


| No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Building St. Thomas’s Church, Finsbury Park. Mr. EwAn | For Building Warehouse, Hackney Road, for Mr. W. Mallinson. 
CHRISTIAN, Architect. Mr. T. W. GOODMAN, Surveyor. Mr. F, BOREHAM, Architect. Quantities by Mr. C. W. 
Roberts : : : . £6,494 0 0 Brooks. 
Cornish & Gaymar . a n435.10 20 Haylock ‘ P ‘ Pi 22a oD.) O 
Tyerman m 0,100, 0.70 Keating > 2 s0e L1G. O 
Nightingale 6,063,4,0,,0 Chessum ; P2300" OF O 
Hunt. TOK Oe O W. Re‘King* >. PUR 80. OC oO 
Holloway . 5,042 4.0020 Atherton & Latta F . : ge 20oe Oe 6 
Charteris . ; . F ‘ 5,889 0 O Sawyer ‘ ; ; : NaS TOGO EO 
Shillitoe . ; : ‘ ‘ 5,945 0 O Anley é ; : 2 ate? = 0:1 O 
Dove Bros. 5.72068. O8.0 Battley : 5 4 2,04T OF O 
For Building Vicarage PG: Forest Hill. Mr. EwANn J. Holloway. See 8 192,017) 0-0 
CHRISTIAN, Architect. Mr. JouN A. ABBOTT, Surveyor. J. ALLEN & SONS (accepfed) . 1,938 0 0 
Marsland . : : : : ; . 41,988 o o| For Building Warehouse, Fleur-de-Lis Street, E. C, for Messrs. 
Higgs . : : : ii 1,9750 OO if Miller & Co. Mr. F, BOREHAM, Architect. Quantities 
Brass . : : 5 ‘ : 1,040 O80 by Mr. C. W. Brooks. 
Nightingale : OOM W. R. King oy 1 GOs : - £3,539 0 O 
Holloway Bros. : ae gol OREO Chessum . : : . ‘ 2 23,3750 40 
Charteris . : A ‘ : ; = 1,005 OO Sawyer . ; é y FREY ed ie 
Tyerman . : : 1,847 0 0 Goodman . : ‘ 166358 35.80 40 
For Erection of a Cotte “Hospital Blackheath, Mr. J.M.| J. Holloway ewes 2° 3204) 0 x0 
RocERs, Architect. Williams & Son : c : 5 ee Ie & 
Steu . . eT a Ome O J. Anley i : : fae 2y OO 
Bion. J : pale My fe geal otk Battley 5173s 40 
Kirke& Randall . . . , 2,620 0 o| Woodward 3,180 0 oO 
Smith & Son j , 2575.0. 0 Haylock Sc ee ad Nd 
Staines & Son . 2,572 0 o| Gregar . PE 2,907 0 0 
Weeden 2,555 0 0 J. ALLEN & SONS (accepted ) : : 2,859 0 O 
Outhwaite & Son 2,474. 0 O| For Painting Ironwork, &c., Hatnuliétemiti Bridge. 
Dorey 7 42,460.07 6 Wall Bros. : £23703 Oo 0 
Greenwood : : 22429 0-0 Harrison & Spooner . : 2,287 0 O 
Martin, Wells & Co. ; 292,300 .0- 0 McCarthy . : ‘ nL iOOd. OO 
JERRARD (accepted ) . 3 21387" 0 "0 H. Ware . a : 1,325 oe) 
For Sewers Work, Edward’s Road and Al. t-n Street, Mile} Procter * ptt A 
End. Stevenson & Co. - : : mek LOnOrL OF >.0 
J.R. Hunt . . £900 0 0 DUDLEY (accepted conditionally) : rt ery ye LO 
Ratton . 648 o o| For Painting PEAY aoe for the St. Pancras Guardians. 
Catley 600 0 oO Beaves : - £506 0 oO 
G. Bell : : ‘ ; 574. CeO Killingback . - 5 : 270) (Ome O 
Rutty : : : : : : : Salt Ol-wyege meets: Lamble 5 ; : pik Ly pla *taas &) 
H. Potter : A ‘ : A 45 O. Dixon , : : : : 14'34076 +0 
G. Lusk . - 453 9 0 Bangs . : . , : : 7) 619i ty (Oo 
S. W. HAWKINS (accepted ) me s0G..0l40 Lilley : . : 319m. 0°10 


GARDEN % 


which form Modern 
a very Styles, 
interesting q : and with 
and or without 
attractive Pedestals. 
feature Also, 
for Vertical 
Gardens, Sun-dials 
Lawns, &c., for 
made in Buildings, 
Ancient or &C. 


be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on 
application, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


, \\ Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 


j] is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 


Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS, 


DUNBALL, "ear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


WHY BURN GAS? 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 
AND ECONOMY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 

POST FREE. 

FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


es & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on aEUERtan for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Dpwn Quarry, Wilts, 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, 


Forallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 


Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, or 
Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour, 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
: WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON 

N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the United Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price lists to be had at 


all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates 
and Designs free, 


~ a rm ene nner —— aaa «, * ea = tes “ o- ao so SAEED RTS, —— ee ms = — 
— = = = = = = a ~— aaaneEROtES aameee “ 2 = = Se — 
——— - aoe PNG BAT Ot SE = ——— a : 
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sen 


PI ys RAMSBOTTOM. 


‘Princess Street, Union Street, Southwark, for | For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Ramsbottom. Mr. 


For Premises,{ 
Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. ‘Messrs. HENRY J. D. Moutp, Architect, Joint Stock Bank Chambers, 
Jarvis & SON, Architects. 77 King Street, Manchester. 
Colls & Sons . ‘ ~ . ‘ : Be T4151 100 Moore Bros., Rawtenstall . : ; - £3737 rep ce 
W. Johnson . . +. es : 2,100 0 O J. Byrom, Bury. : 3,656 0 oO 
H. L. Holloway : : , : ‘ ° 1,949 0 O Warburton & Andrews, Haslingden. : «=| 3,530 sees 
B. E. Nightingale . ; . ‘ ; » 4238034 OnZ0 Platt & Castle, Ramsbottom . : : » Rayo. eee 
W. Downes. ‘ ; 5 ; UE BO7.45 OO J. H. Haworth, Ramsbottom . - : « | 35330" sno 
Holliday & Greenwood : - : : sts oh Aiei4 fe Foster, Ramsbottom 3,310 0 O 
J. Holloway. ; : : : = 1,878.0 nO J. & H. WOLSTENHOLME, Fedenfield (accepted) 3,207 ata 
E. Lawrence & Sons. ; ; : : LL OZ LAE eEO Davis Bros., Ramsbottom ’ . ; 3,240 - 0 
MILLOM RIBCHESTER. 
For Building Porch to Road End School, Millom. Messrs. | For Building Weaving Shed, with Reservoir, at Ribchester, 
SETTLE & FARMER, Architeds Ulverstone. near Blackburn. Mr. J. BERTWISTLE, Architect, Black- 
W. Bradley, Millom . . : . 10210 0 burn. 
W. Graham, Millom . y 4 yO" 0 Accepted Tenders. 
W. & H. K. RICHARDSON, Millom (accepted )) wa TO ROFL Kay & Pinder, Longridge, mason . ; . £1,659 13 0 
For Additions to the Condensers, Scrubber Purifiers and other yieeate’ Rai areca joinet , . : ah s 4 
9 ° . . 
et ee. at Gas hens Neer. L eis L. Fletcher & Sons, Ribchester, painter, &c. . 195 8 2 
R. & J. DEMPSTER, New 475 J. Shaw, Blackburn, plumber .. . * erga 
MILBORNE PORT. For Engines, Boiler, Shafting, and Cistern for Weaving Shed, 
For Additions to The pone: Mr. H. E, HAWKER, M.S.A., Ribchester, near Blackburn. Mr, J. BERTWISTLE, Archi- 
Architect, Bournemouth. ; tect, Blackburn, 
Lydford : :- ‘ : : 2 : a £2,448 5 : Accepted Tenders. 
pee 4 ; : ; ; . J ‘ ae Ma Engines, Boiler, Shafting, Pillars, and Gutters. 
° . e e e 5 WG 
F. HOARE (accepted ae Sr ge Beecher) pret = ates et £25343. 
NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, E. Green, Bradford. 
For Construction of Two Filter Beds at Throckley, for the India Mill Extenston—Iron Staircase. 
DeNcsee and Gateshead Water Company. Mr. J. R. St. Pancras Iron Co., £35. 
FOSTER, Engineer. ROSCOMMON. 
zs eilant, a oh castle-on-Tyne : 7 “hs : Lo A g For Three Lifting Sluices at Roscommon, for the Castlecoote 
alley, Fiexnam . : : 1,74 Load Weir, for the River Suck Drainage Works. Mr, J. G. T. 
4 25 Brim, Newcastle-on- Tyne Y s ee: oF ie CODDINGTON, Engineer, Ballinasloe. 
W quia Tyoemon. i ; ec e Gn vas 14 z ‘ i T. Grendon & Co., Drogheda... ; - £449 aa 
; y 1 BEE T. Grendon & Co., Drogheda . i : 8 ro) 
Ww. CARR, Hexham (accepted) . : L lr g38819 139 J. Blakeborough & cane Brignalice ‘aoe 2 x 
: ; : : ; 
PLYMOUTH. Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . : : : . S2ueie eo 
For Rebuilding Business Premises, Nos. 137 and 138 Exeter | Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . «| 276210 mO 
Street, Plymouth, for Mr. E. Walter. Mr. W. J. Mus- RANSOMES & RAPIER, Ipswich (accepted )*. . 235 oan 
GROVE, Architect. G. Waller & Co., Southwark 5 216 0 O 
J. NICHOLLS, Plymouth (accepted). of 4K) supply F, G. M. Stoney’s patent sluices. 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS. 


later 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, Vast mee and Cheap. 


Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, quoceeey and Light, 


SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
is Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


7 and ‘Candaaantion? 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS Unquestionably the Ban tana in a 


In One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for Reproduce PLANS|§ 
from TRACINGS 


Js. RR. GOT Zs 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


OR PLATED: ‘GOODS 
YOU NG & CO. WONT TARNISH WHEN. COATED: 
TA Real Boas to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 


W Oo LV E R 4 AM PT O N Sample Bottles, 1s. and 22. each; 3d. extra per post. 
PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF Sole Makers SUTCLIFFE BROS., 


BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER, 
YOUNGS “perce PENicenulee 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF . PRICES REDUCED 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and PALACE MOTION 10CK SOLID FANCY FLOORS & BORDERS 
Hand Lifts. For PUBLIC BUILDINGS,| qi.y RES roe iat 


YOUNG’S For INSTITUTIONS, 


For MANSIONS, |wate cost 
For HOTELS. 
Have world-wide reputation for 


EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


eee - 


“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


\ ORDINARY 


i PRICES 
: D i * 
BATTERSEA.|gstablished more than Half a Century. Appin 4 TELEPHONE 
OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Post Free. wes /.058 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.O, 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR. oy L PUTNEY. &ELM S& 
#” Batic WHarF. PADDINGTON ,LONDON. 
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TRURO. A LARGE clock has just been erected on the church tower at 
For Renovation and Reseating of Wesleyan Chapel, Zelah | Baconsthorpe, Norfolk, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
Circuit. land Clock Works, Derby, which is fitted with all the improve- 
Tippett, Truro. 4 } ; ‘ , . £209 Io o/| ments introduced by this firm. It has one face 5 feet across, 
Rule, Redruth ; : , : . 186 o o/| and strikes the hours. 
MITCHELL & JosE, Truro (accepted) . : ty Chal SC: ALTERATIONS have been made in the Local Board Offices, 
Pascoe & Leverton, Truro (too late) . . - 177 6 O/| Old Charlton, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried 
Mitchell, Bolingey (¢o0 late) : : : - 169 I0 0 | out on the Boyle system, the vitiated air being extracted by 
Hemwood, Padstow . : ; sagen - 158 © © the latest improved form of the patent self-acting air-pump 


ventilator, while the fresh air supply is admitted by Boyle’s latest 


For Building House and Shop at Chalk Hill, for Mr. Reynolds | i™Proved air inlets. . 
Vale. to re es. fee (a “High Siidor Tratt A MEETING is announced to be held in the Council Cham- 


ford. ber, Town Hall, Newcastle, on Monday, 16th inst., at 7.30, to 
consider the registration of qualified plumbers as a measure 


WATFORD. 


head, Tynemouth, and other towns. 

: : ‘ THE additions to St. Thomas’s Church, Monmouth, have 
G, & J. WATERMAN, Colchester (accepted ) . 727 recently been completed, Mr. F. A. Powell being the architect. 
W. B. Neal, Watford (too late) 5 A y The church is now warmed throughout by means of one of 
G. Sear, Watford (withdrawn) . ‘ . ; wid Shorland’s patent underground hot-air stoves fixed under the 

None vestry, and supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester 

For Rebuilding The Lamb Inn. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A., | 224 London. is : 

Architect, Bournemouth, bf neath w/o jearbec acconsiammaneeeuciermstsen iy 

JENKINS & SON (accepted) . ; t ; asd ee Times, has commenced business as auctioneer, accountant, &c., 

at 28 Widemarsh Street, Hereford, and from his long expe- 

rience he is competent to undertake the settlement of accounts 
TRADE NOTES. and balancessh gers however complicated. 

AN alarming subsidence took place last week on market day in | SOME valuable freehold building land, in an eligible position 

the yard of the Wheatsheaf Hotel, Northwich, when the yard at Finchley, was offered for sale by public auction on Thursday 

was crowded with the horses and traps of farmers. A large | evening by Mr. W. R. Norris, of 29 & 30 Southampton 
portion of the open yard and of the floor of the adjoining | Buildings, Holborn. 


H. M. Dove, Colchester . F : . » 735 
Judge & Eames, Colchester 732 


T. Turner, Limi | 
1@ eee meester 4 ‘ ; aa - a! for securing the higher efficiency of Plumbers’ Craftsman- 
C.-Brightman, Colchester . : ‘ i . 797 0 © | Ship in the interests of public health. The Worshipful the 
Clifford & Gough, Colchester, : ; . 777-00 Mayor of Newcastle will preside, supported by the Recorder of 
Audrews & Sons, Colchester ¢ : ; 2S 75QH(OMO | Newcastle, the Principal of Durham College of Science, and 
F. Dupont, Colchester . } ‘ ’ ; . 750 0 0 members of the medical profession, &c. Deputations will also 
G. Dowse, Colchester . jf / J ‘ . 737.00 attend from the Corporations of Stockton, Darlington, Gates- 

oO 

° oO 

oO 


| 


Stabling suddenly gave way. Several persons had narrow THE extension of Lofthouse Church has been commenced 
escapes, and one horse was engulfed. from the designs of Mr. William Watson, of Wakefield. 
SIR JAMES PICTON and others of the Liverpool magis- THE Messrs. J. & P. Coats, thread manufacturers, Paisley, 


trates, in company with Mr. Sumners, the architect, inspected | require two powerful and separate engines in their extensive 
the alterations at the Court Theatre on Monday, and expressed | new twisting mill in course of erection at Ferguslie, and§have 
their satisfaction with the fire-resisting curtain that is being | given the order foryone of the engines to [the Paisley‘firm, 
constructed by Messrs.*Clark,*Bunnett & Co. Messrs. Fullerton, Hodgart & Barclay, and the other to a 
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Lancashire firm, Messrs. John Musgrave & Son, Bolton. Each 


engine is to be complete by itself, and will be of 2,000 horse- | f 
| being vertical, above which, to the top, it has a batter of } inch 


power, with a fly-wheel of 32 feet diameter. For both engines 


this will be a total of 4,000 horse-power. 

THE old parish church, Thame, being in need of struc- 
tural repairs, it was decided at a meeting of the parishioners 
held last week that a scheme of restoration, as recommended 
by Mr. Wilkinson, should be commenced. 

PLANS by Messrs. Whitfield & Thomas, London, have been 
adopted for proposed alterations at St. Paul’s Church, Tod- 
morden, and estimates for carrying out the work are to be 
obtained. 

THE Derby Town Council have passed a vote of con- 
dolence with the relatives of the late Mr. Coulthurst. The 
Council also considered the steps which should be taken as to 
the appointment of a successor. Under the late arrangement 
the Borough Surveyorship was worth about 700/. per annum. 


THE CONCRETE OF THE ABERDEEN GRAVING DOCK, 


A LENGTHY teport by Mr. Philip J. Messent, C.E, has been 
prepared as to the quay walls of the Aberdeen Graving Dock. 
The harbour quay walls, Mr. Messent says, formed a portion of 
the Albett Graving Dock contract, commenced in 1881, and 
the quay walls by which the Graving Dock site was partially 
enclosed were completed in 1883. The total length of the 
walls on coping level according to the contract is 882 feet, of 
which 674 lineal feet are on the south side of the dock and 
entrance, and 208 lineal feet at the east end. The quay walls 
now form continuations of the wing walls of the dock entrance, 
and during the construction of the dock they formed a con- 
tinuation of the cofferdam used for the work. They were made 
of concrete faced with granite from 3? feet above low water to 
the coping, and were partially supported on a row of sheet 
piling, 5} inches thick and 8 feet long near the face, and a row 
of bearing piles, 12 inches diameter, 8 feet long, and spaced 
4 feet apart near the back. The bottom of the concrete and 
tops of the piles are approximately at the level of 11} feet 
below low water spring tides. The top of the walls, coped 
with granite, are 173 feet above low water at, and eastward of 
the entrance to the Graving Dock, falling by an inclination of 
about 1 in 100 to 153 feet, at a distance of 200 feet west of the 
south-east angle of the wall. They are 12 feet thick or wide 


| per foot. 


at the base, and to feet at the level of 33 feet above low water, 
the face, from 7 feet below to 3} feet above low water, 


According to the contract plans and specification, 
the base, for a height of 3 feet, was to be composed of 
concrete made of Portland cement, sand, and gravel, in the 
proportions of 1+ 3 +4, deposited soft in bags, whilst the con- 
crete above this, for a height of 12 feet, or to about 3% feet 
above low water, was to be composed of a facing 2 feet thick, 
of strong concrete, made of 1 part cement, 13 sand, and 2 
gravel, the upper portion of the wall being made of concrete 
comprised of I part cement, 2 sand, 3 gravel, and 4 of stones, 
faced with granite ashlar. After the contract had been entered 
into, but before the commencement of the work, the specifica- 
tion was altered as follows, the alteration being necessitated by 
the experience gained in this method at Provost Jamieson’s 
Quay :—For the concrete in bags in foundation, the fine 
concrete facing, and the concrete behind the fine concrete 
facing, were substituted a homogeneous mass of concrete, 
deposited inside frames, composed of 5 measures sand and 
stones to 1 of Portland cement for one-third of the depth of 
the frame (z.¢., from 114 to 63 feet below low water), and of 
7 measures of sand and stones to 1 of Portland cement in the 
upper two-thirds of the depth of the frame (viz., from 63 feet 
below, to about 33 feet above low water spring tides), with an 
addition of, on an average, Io tons of large stone to each 
frame of 15 feet length of wall.” The concrete in the 
above described part of the walls, viz. from 11} feet 
below to about 33 feet above low water, was executed 
and deposited on what is termed the “plastic system.” 
The peculiarity of this system consists in allowing the 
concrete, after being mixed, to remain in air for a few hours, 
and to partially set before it is placed in the work, below water 
—for the operation of placing it in the moulds, boxes or skips, 
with doors opening at the bottom and lowered by cranes, being 
used. This mode of using concrete is of comparatively modern 
introduction, and is at variance with the long-adopted practice 
of engineers and their opinion, that cement concrete or 
mortar, when it had once commenced to set, was injured or 
deteriorated by being disturbed, and was so prevented from 
ever attaining strength, such as it would have attained had it 
been undisturbed. In a paper by the author or inventor of the 
system, read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 1886, the 
author, describing experiments made by D. M‘Allister, states 
that they “show that 34 to 1 concrete, after setting out of water 
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for eighteen hours, and then rammed into moulds, will form a 
monolithic mass when afterwards placed in water; but the 
strength of this mass will very much depend upon the time 
allowed for setting before deposition. If only eight hours 
elapse between mixing and deposition, there is practically no 
reduction in strength, but with a longer interval the strength is 
gradually reduced, until, at about eighteen hours, it is little 
more than one-half.” My experience is not confirmatory of the 
above, and I believe that a considerable reduction in the 
strength of concrete will result if even less “than eight 
hours elapse between the mixing and deposition.” It 
is, however, possible that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of strength by the plastic method (in some measure 
admitted by the author), that there may be still suffi- 
cient strength left in the concrete so used for the work 
that it has to do, supposing it to be exempt from future 
deterioration. The result of my examination of the plastic 
concrete now under consideration is that it is certainly 
not as strong as ordinary concrete composed of the same pro- 
portions of cement, sand, and gravel should be, although it is 
solid and compact, and probably in most cases still strong 
enough for its work, especially if it is not in course of deteriora- 
tion. As to this, Mr. Smith and Mr. Pirle assured me that, in 
their opinion, it had not deteriorated in strength during the last 
four or five years. From this opinion it appears probable that 
this, the submerged portion of the wall, has not suffered from 
the chemical action of the sea water with which it is in con- 
fact, but I rather regret that this most probable assumption has 
not been indisputably verified by a chemical analysis. As to 
the general design and construction of the walls, although I 
would have preferred that the solid structure should have been 
several feet lower, which would have probably prevented the 
entrance of tidal water under the walls referred to on page 18 
of my report of November 24, 1887, I do not think that, up to 
the present time, the absence of that arrangement has 
caused any serious damage or inconvenience. In my ex- 
amination of the whole length of the walls on March 29 
I found some cracks, a few leakages, and some irregularities 
in height and line, but the only part that seemed, in my 
Opinion, to require immediate permanent repair was the east 
portion of the wall facing the sea, or entrance to the harbour, 
and a small portion of the south wall. The east part of the 
quay wall, as well as a considerable length of the south portion, 
suffered an extraordinary strain, for which it was not designed 
or constructed, by being subjected to the pressure of a head of 


tidal water in 1883, before the embankment behind was com- 
pleted. By this pressure it was moved and cracked, and, 
although the visible defects were repaired, and other protective 
additions were made, a strain that would cause such movements 
and fractures would, in my opinion, also weaken other portions 
of the structure, although such weakening may not be outwardly 
apparent. The east quay wall adjoins the south wing wall of 
the Graving Dock, and, whilst it is in the most exposed posi- 
tion, itis in a shaken and unsatisfactory state. I am, there- 
fore, of opinion that it would be advisable to repair and 
strengthen it, as well as a short length of the south wall, with 
as little delay as possible. The suggested strengthening con- 
sists of a concrete apron, similar to (and in continuation of) 
the new concrete apron in front of the Graving Dock sill ; the 
facing of the plastic set concrete of the lower portion of the 
wall with granite ashlar and rubble backing, and the re- 
setting when required of the granite ashlar facing of the 
upper part of the wall. The ashlar and rubble masonry 
to be set in Portland cement mortar, with not more than 
1} parts sand to 1 of cement. The cement, sand, and 
gravel in the concrete to be in the proportions of 1+14+ 4}. 
In the drawing that accompanies the report, I have 
shown, as the mode of executing the proposed work, an 
extension of the inner row of sheet piling now existing, and 
forming part of the present dam. This row to form the inside 
of the dam for executing the repairing work, and the lower por- 
tions of the piles to be left in so as to form an outside protec- 
tion, if required, to the apron. It is possible, however, that 
after further examination and conference with Mr. Smith onthe 
spot, it may be found desirable to modify the above mode of 
executing the work, without altering the character or quality of 
the permanent work of repair, which will, I believe, render the 
repaired portion of the quay permanently safe and substantial, 
whilst other portions of the walls may be similarly treated 
should they hereafter require it. I estimate the cost of the 
repair above recommended at goo/. 

The Maintenance of Works Committee of the Harbour 
Board recommend that the quay walls of the Graving Dock 
should be repaired as proposed by Mr. Messent in his report, 
and that the engineer should be authorised and instructed to 
carry out the work under the directions of the committee ; it 
being understood (1) that the committee shall have power to 
consult with Mr. Messent during the progress of the work if 
deemed expedient or requisite ; and (2) that the temporary 
dam for executing the repairs shall be constructed in line with 
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the outer row of sheet piling now existing and forming part of 
the present dam, and sheet piles driven, when required, as an 
outside protection to the apron. 


DAMAGE TO PROPERTY FROM EXCAVATIONS. 


THE case in which a claim is brought by Mr. H. W. Caton for 
damage caused to his property, 106 Blackman Street, Borough, 
by the excavations of the City and Southwark Subway Com- 
pany on land adjoining the property, was heard at the Surrey 
Sessions House lately. The amount entered in the claim 
was 3,500/., which had been afterwards reduced to 2,700/. 

Mr. McColl and Mr. Pooley were counsel for the claimant, 
and Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., and Mr. Coppock for the company. 

Mr. McColl explained that Mr. Caton was a veterinary 
surgeon, not resident at these premises, but at present the 
proprietor of the premises and of the business carried on in 
them under the style of Bussey & Co., cork manufacturers and 
merchants. The business had been carried on in this place 
for forty years or more, and it was purchased by Mr. Caton in 
1880. From that time it had been carried on under the 
management of Mr. Bussey and Mr. Bussey’s son. The 
premises consisted of four storeys and a basement, with a 
workshop at the rear. The claimant held them upon a lease 
of twenty-two years from 1871, at a rental of I10/, per annum. 
In the lease there were the usual covenants, one of which was 
to maintain the premises in good order and condition, and to 
deliver them up to the owner of the land at the end of the term 
of the lease. In consequence of the damage caused by the 
company’s works the claimant would have to go to great ex- 
penditure in order to comply with the covenant, as he would 
be required to do. These buildings were newer than most of 
the surrounding buildings. The front premises were burnt 
down and rebuilt in 1860, and the back premises burnt and 
rebuilt in 1873 or 1874. The Subway Company was formed in 
1884, with a capital of 300,000/,, and with power to borrow 
100,000/, When giving the company the necessary powers, 
Parliament had incorporated with the Companies’ Act the 
Land Clauses Act, and in another section had provided that 
the company should pay compensation to all the owners of pro- 
perty who were occasioned any inconvenience, loss, or damage 
by the exercise of the company’s powers. In April 1887 the 
company took?possession of a piece of vacant land adjoining 
the claimant’s; premises, and there a deep hole was sunk—a 
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huge shaft, 25 feet wide and 56 feet deep, and only 15 feet from 
the flank wall of the claimant’s premises. ‘There was, more- 
over, a cavity in excavation from the side of the shaft in the 
direction of the flank wall of the premises, and that excavation, 
he would be able to show, came almost vertically under the 
side wall of the house. In August 1887 the first intimation of 
danger was that the ground between the flank wall and this 
large shaft began to sink, and the large struts which were 
against the flank wall came away. The company at once 
tightened the struts, and thus, he contended, admitted their 
responsibility. It was expressly enacted that the company 
were to have power to underpin and make secure all houses 
within 100 feet on either side of their works, so that possible 
damage to property at that distance was evidently con- 
templated. Shortly afterwards the basement of the house 
became flooded, and a quantity of cork was injured ; but for 
that the company paid, and the works went on as before. As 
the works proceeded, the damage became so apparent that the 
district surveyor gave notice that the house was moving and 
was dangerous, and that steps must be taken at once to shore 
it up and protect it. The answer of the company to the com- 
plaints of the claimant was that the works had been very care- 
fully executed ; but a company like this could not, however 
carefully they executed their works, injure other people’s 
property without paying compensation. Cracks in the walls of 
the premises appeared and increased in number, and ultimately 
the claimant was summoned before the magistrate, and ordered 
to take the necessary steps to make the buildings safe. The 
magistrate, of course, had no power to make this order upon 
the company, who were the really responsible parties. In 
the course of the excavation a platform was formed and carried 
transversely across it in the direction of the street, so that as the 
platform was made the pavement in Blackman Street was found to 
sink. At one time it had sunk so much that the kerbstone was 
almost on its side, and although something had been done to 
make the pavement good, it was still in a very uneven state. 
The company. suggested that the cause was certain works 
which the Board of Works had carried out in connection with 
the widening of Mint Street into Marshalsea Road, and to the 
excavations then made for the new sewer. The sewer was 
24 feet deep. But as it approached the claimant’s premises it 
went right over to the other side of the road, so that it was 
actually distant from the premises, whereas the subway excava- 
tions were only 16 feet away. Nothing was to be done to the 


premises except to rebuild them, and that would cost 1,700/, 
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Then there was injury to the business, rent of other premises 
during the rebuilding, and cost of refixing machinery. The 
machinery was a trade secret, and it was very important that it 
should not be seen or known by any one out of the business, 
and the least movement which occurred to its foundations 
rendered useless that important part of the machinery 
which cut the cork into thin sheets. The claimant, however, 
made no claim in respect of injury to the business, not because 
the business would not be injured, but because the disclosure 
of the details of his business in a public court like this would 
be infinitely more injurious to him than would be met by any 
compensation which the jury could possibly award. The heads 
of the claim, therefore, were :—Cost of rebuilding; rent of new 
premises during alterations ; cost of removing and refixing 
machinery ; general loss and inconvenience to the business ; 
loss on forced sale of stock, if compelled to sell ; loss incurred 
by purchasing (if enabled) from competitors to supply customers 
during interval of rebuilding. 

Mr. Wm. Smith, architect and surveyor, of Gresham 
Buildings, examined by Mr. Pooley, gave evidence in general 
accordance with the statement of the learned counsel. He 
described the condition of the premises at several successive 
examinations which he had made. The direction of the settle- 
ments was towards the excavations of the company. There 
could be no doubt, he considered, that the settlements were 
due to the company’s works, and not to the sewer of the Board 
of Works. The company’s machinery in the excavation caused 
a great vibration. The tunnel ran under Blackman Street, and 
the house was trending in the direction of the tunnel. The 
transverse excavation seemed to come to just under the kerb 
of the paving in front of the house. He considered that the 
only thing to be done with the premises was to rebuild them, 
the cost of which would be, he estimated, 1,709/. 15s. 6d. The 
entire cubic contents of the front building was 46,061 feet, and 
the works behind 27,362 feet. Then there would be the other 
expenses, as counsel had mentioned. The machinery was 
beautiful, and very delicate. It would cut cork so fine that it 
could be printed upon like paper. 

Mr. Chas. F. Hayward, district surveyor for St. Giles’s and 
St. George’s parishes, said that he had had special experience 
in connection with damage caused to buildings by excavations. 
He concurred with the evidence of the last witness. 

Mr. A. Garrard, surveyor, of 60 Cannon Street, and Mr. 
E. B. Fuller, of 70 Queen Street, Cheapside, also gave con- 
firmatoryfevidence. 
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Witnesses were cross-examined by Mr. Wheeler, and the 
inquiry was adjourned. 

At the adjourned hearing further evidence was called on 
behalf of the claimant. 

Mr. W. J. Larke (Messrs, Larke & Sons), builder and con- 
tractor, of 44 Fore Street, described the shoreing of the 
claimant’s buildings. His estimate of the cost of the rebuild- 
ing was 1,712/, which would include the necessary work to 
secure the foundations. His rate of calculation was 9d. per 
cubic foot for the front portion, and 8d. for the back premises. 

Mr. Charles Deering (Messrs. Deering & Sons), builder, of 
Islington, said that his estimate for the rebuilding was 1,690/, 

The claimant said that he knew nothing of the condition of 
the premises before he purchased them in 1880. 

For the company, Mr. James H. Greathead, engineer, of 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, said that he was engineer 
to the undertaking, and gave a description of the mode of 
carrying on the company’s works in the neighbourhood of the 
claimant’s premises, in order to show that the foundations of no 
house could be disturbed by the tunnelling or other excavations. 
He had examined the claimant’s premises very carefully when 
the company’s works were begun, and he was certain that the 
cracks which were visible now were visible then. The premises 
had been shored up before the tunnelling was commenced at 
all. He was informed in August 1887 that a portion of the 
shoreing had left the building, but it was not in any way due to 
the works of the company. That was the first complaint which 
the company had received. The claimant’s premises were in 
a very dilapidated condition. The machinery was very light, 
and all upon the upper floors. 

Mr. W. McCleary said that he was resident engineer at the 
works in question. In his opinion the company’s works had 
caused no injury to the buildings. ‘ 

Cross-examined: There was no pumping going on in 
February 1888, when the cracks began to develop. He thought 
that the cracks had continued to develop since February of the 
present year. 

Mr. Baker said that he was engineer to the Metropolitan 
District Railway. He was of opinion that no injury:had been 
caused to the building by the tunnelling and other works, 

Mr. A. Malcolm having given similar evidence, 

Mr. James Hodson, agent tothe contractor, said that photo- 
graphs he had caused to be taken showed that the cracks were 
visible before the company’s works were commenced. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning, surveyor, of 121 Cannon Street; Mr. 
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A Hot Bath in 5 Minutes. 


BOILING WATER INA MINUTE. ‘¥ = 
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The woodcut shows the Geyser adapted to a 
Bath without Mahogany Casing. 


The Trade Title for the complete Set—Bath, 
Geyser, Standard, Quick Waste, and all 
Cocks and Unions complete—is 


“THE SALISBURY.”  ~< eee 


EWART & SON. 346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS FR EE BY POST. [Telegraphic Address:—‘*Geyser, London,” 
May be seen in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. 
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T. Verity, of Regent Street; Mr. A. Baker (Messrs. Baker & 
Sons), surveyor, of Queen Victoria Street ; and Mr. B. Fletcher 
C.C., were also examined, their evidence corroborating that 
given by the previous witnesses. 

Mr. Wheeler, addressing the jury on behalf of the company, 
said that the company came into Court under protest. They 
submitted that they were not responsible for the subsidence, 
which was caused by the bad building and the “made-up” 
ground, the new sewer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and by the breaking-up of the road for gas-pipes, and 
not from any of the company’s works. 

Mr. McColl, replying for the claimant, said that to speak of 
the subsidence as being caused by the laying down of gas-pipes 
was idle talk. It was impossible that such work should inter- 
fere with the foundations of ahouse. The claim was a moderate 
one. The claimant would not be adequately compensated by 
any amount which the jury might award. 

The learned Assessor having summed up the evidence, 

The jury retired for consultation, and upon returning stated, 
through the foreman, that they found a verdict for 330/., but 
were unable to say what part of the damage was due to the 
works of the Subway Company and what part to the operations 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The learned Assessor said that he could not accept the 
verdict with that qualification. The jury must say abso- 
lutely what was the amount of damage done by the Subway 
Company. 

The jury, after some discussion, retired again, and upon 
returning gave a verdict for 200/. 


TENDERS FOR CITY LAND. 


AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday, 
the 26th ult., a letter from the Town Clerk was read in reference 
to the land opposite Billingsgate Market as follows :—Referring 
to the letter of Mr. Architect, of the 24th ult., to the engineer 
of the Commissioners, embodying the resolution of the Markets 
Committee in reference to acquiring this land, I have now to 
inform you that the Markets Committee, having held a special 
meeting this day, have passed the following resolution, which 
by their instruction I forward to you, with a request that it may 
be laid before the Court of Sewers at its meeting on Tuesday 
next, viz.:—‘ That this committee, convinced of the public 
advantage of acquiring the said land for the purposes of 
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Billingsgate Market, and the erection of further buildings 
thereon, is prepared to recommend the Court of Common 
Council to take the land, excluding footpaths, at the valuation 
of the engineer of the Court of Sewers, viz., 2,430/. per annum, 
and also to pay the cost of the vaults constructed thereon, viz., 
1,215/., subject to the printed conditions as to peppercorn, and 
to a provision for purchase at an amount to be determined by 
an umpire, unless mutually agreed between the architect and 
engineer, and that the resolution of May 18 last be varied 
accordingly.” 

After a noisy discussion the proceedings were further 
adjourned, the members leaving the Court in confusion. 

On Tuesday, the roth inst., the debate was resumed. 

The letter from the Markets Committee, laid before the last 
Court, stated that they were prepared to recommend the Court 
of Common Council to take the land at the engineer's valua- 
tion, viz., 2,430/. per annum, also to pay the cost of the vaults 
constructed thereon, viz, 1,215/., subject to the printed condi- 
tions as to peppercorn, and to a provision for purchase at an 
amount to be determined by an umpire, unless mutually agreed 
between the architect and the engineer. The motion was :— 
“That neither of the said tenders be accepted, but that the 
land be offered to Colonel North for 2,430/. per annum” ; and 
the amendment : “ That the amended proposal of the Markets 
Committee be accepted.” 

The Czty Press gives the following report of the debate :— 

Mr. Judd moved, “That as the Commission was thinly 
attended, the debate should be further adjourned.” 

Mr. Morton spoke at some length on the motion for ad- 
journment, being several times called to order. The motion 
was ultimately rejected by 19 to 9. 

Mr. C. T. Harris moved the adjournment of the Court, 
remarking that out of 27 present 20 were members of the 
Markets Committee. 

Mr. Mathew seconded the motion in the interest of the 
Markets Committee. 

Mr. Deputy Ashby: Do sit down. 

Mr. Mathew wanted to prevent Mr. Deputy Ashby making 
himself ridiculous. It would be a scandal to the Commission if 
they continued the debate that day. 

Mr. Treloar, referring to Mr. Mathew’s “virtuous indigna- 
tion,” said for a member of the ward of Farringdon Without to 
be told to sit down when he wanted to stand up was ridiculous. 
The Commission was growing smaller by degrees and beauti- 
fully less. 
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Mr. Greenwood said those who were absent at Brixton were 
neglecting public business for their pleasure. 

Mr. Morton said Mr. Greenwood had told him he was going 
to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Greenwood indignantly denied the statement. 

Mr. Morton : It was after dinner on the boat. 

Mr. Greenwood: I have not been on board of any kind of 
boat or vessel. 

The Chairman: You are only rising to Mr. Morton’s fly. 

Mr. Morton: Mr. Greenwood has quite forgotten that he 
went to Canvey Island with us the other day. 

After an exciting scene between Alderman Sir W. Lawrence 
and Mr. Morton, 

The Chairman charged Mr. Morton with wilfully disobeying 
the chair, and asked the Commission to support him. 

Mr. Morton quite agreed with the chairman. If necessary 
they would discuss the question till ten o’clock. 

Mr. Williamson said Mr. Morton’s sole object was to waste 
time and degrade the Commission. 

The motion for adjournment being negatived, 

Mr. Judd proceeded to discuss the main question. 

_ Mr. Morton said he opposed the spending ofthe City’s cash 
simply to bolster up Billingsgate Market. Since the last 
meeting probably the truth had leaked out with regard to this 
matter. It appeared that the gentlemen in the market were 
afraid that fish shops were going to be opened by Colonel 
North, and the Corporation was asked to go to this enormous 
expense simply to buy out competition. The Corporation 
was asked to pay 70,000/. for the freehold, 1,215/ for the 
vaults, and 50,000/. or 60,000/. for building. This was not 
to benefit the fish trade or Billingsgate, but simply for a pro- 
perty speculation. The Corporation had not got the money to 
purchase the property. 

Mr. Williamson said Mr. Morton had done nothing but 
oppose members of the Markets Committee and tenants of the 
Corporation. This action had been taken by the Markets 
Committee on direct instructions from the Common Council. 
An application was made to the Court by tenants of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Morton: Give the names of the tenants. 

Mr. Williamson ; The petition was presented by the London 
Fish Trade Association, including eighty-seven salesmen in the 
market. The Corporation was bound to provide space in the 
market for any dond side fish salesman, and at the present time 
the space was altogether insufficient. Let Mr. Morton oppose 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON 


BIRMINGHAM. 


the report of the Markets Committee in the Court of Common 
Council. At the present moment the revenue of Billingsgate 
Market was upwards of 8,0o00/. a year, and the Corporation 
would be able to secure the necessary money to acquire the 
land. He rejected the vile insinuations of Mr. Morton, and 
said the Corporation was actuated solely in the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. Morton: Read the letter. 

The Clerk read the letter from the Town Clerk, as above. 

The amendment agreeing to the proposal of the Markets 
Committee was carried by 25 to 3. 


THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, LIMITED. 


THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the above company 
was held at the registered offices on Thursday, the 5th instant, 
Mr. Stanley G. Bird in the chair. The minutes of July 29, 
1887, were read and confirmed. The secretary, Mr. E. S. 
Henshaw, presented the reports and balance-sheets for the year 
ending May 31, 1888. The report and balance-sheets, as pre- 
sented to the meeting, were adopted unanimously. The follow- 
ing five directors—Messsrs. F. J. Dove, J. S. Jones, Wm. 
Southern, Thos. Urmson, and J. C. White (who retired from 
the Board under the Articles of Association)—were re-elected, 
and Mr. John Mowlem Burt was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy on the Board caused by the decease of Mr. Thomas 
Patrick, who was on the rota to retire this year. The usual 
formal resolutions having been passed, the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 


WE have pleasure in referring to some excellent improve- 
ments introduced by Messrs. P. Jolin & Co., Narrow Wine 
Street, Bristol. We will commence with the patent “* Diamond ” 
bell, as illustrated on next page. This bell is perfectly dustproof, 
so that it can be used in the dustiest factory without danger of 
failure, and by the device of winding the coils of the electro- 
magnets in a double differential circuit instead of in the usual 
single circuit, the requisite magnetic attraction is given to the 
cores of the magnets without the use of a special contract 
pillar, and without any of the adjusting screws or platinum tips 


CABINET, BUILDERS’, AND 


LONGBOTTOM’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LOCK FURNITURE. m41pr IN BRASS, WOOD, AND CHINA. 


ADOPTED BY HER MAJ 
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ESTY’S BOARD OF WORKS. 
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Pam 


y FURNISHING BRASSFOUNDERS, 
Lonpon SHow-Rooms: 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


N.B,—The Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham, are replete with Patterns of every description of Brass Foundry. Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect same. 


The attention of Architects is called to this Patent Lock Furniture as being the simplest and most reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the features 
requisite in & perfect mechanical device, the total absence of defects usually found in Door Furniture still further enhances its value. In fixing insert the uni Ae poe 
of lock, slip on rose, and screw the loose nut upon spindle until the right adjustment is obtained, then push on the other knob, the key passing through the nu au hore ia 
rose haif round and screw to door. They are as easily taken off as they are fixed, they cannot get out of order, and are suitable for all kinds of locks and every description o 
furniture. Samples and Price Lists on application. 


W. H. LASCELLES & CO., 


121 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


JOINERY. LASCELLES’ WOODEN _ | CONSERVATORIES. 
WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS.| RED CONCRETE. BUILDINGS. GREENHOUSES. 
DADOES, CHIMNEYPIECES. HOTHOUSES. 

BANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH VINERIES. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


FITTINGS. PEACH-HOUSHS, &e. 
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which are to. be found in the ordinary electric bells. The — 


absence of these complications renders Jolin’s patent bell 
simpler, less liable to get out of order, and much cheaper. The 
“Diamond” bell will ring either singly or in circuits, and 
requires fewer cells of battery than an equal number of bells 
working on the master-bell system. . sai: 
The “ Diamond” indicator is equally an improvement in its 
way. It differs in many respects from all self-adjusting in- 
dicators yet in the market, the pendulum action having been 
done away with and a balance spring substituted, thus getting 
rid of the very objectionable knife edges, needle points, and 


similar contrivances now commonly used with the pendulum. | 


These contrivances are costly to construct, being of many parts, 


and require nice adjustment : are easily damaged in transit and 
by rough usage, and rapidly rendered useless by dust, corrosion, 
and dirt. In the “ Diamond” indicator these parts are entirely 
done away with, and a balance spring that cannot be affected 
by any of the above causes substituted, thus reducing the parts 
from several to one of a cheap kind that is absolutely certain in 
its action. The great freedom thus obtained by the balance 
spring allows of an electro-magnet of much less power being used; 
thus less battery current is required to work the indicator and 
bells, one or two cells being ample to work the “ Diamond” in- 
dicator through 20 to 30 yards of ordinary electric bell-wire, 
sufficient for any ordinary house-work, saving by this means 
20 to 4o per cent. of battery power. 


Messrs. P. Jolin & Co. are also the patentees of the 
«“ Watchman’s Detector,” which is a system of boxes each con- 
taining an electro-magnet of peculiar construction, and a 
contact maker and breaker. The boxes are placed one in 
each place to be visited, and in the manager’s room, locked up, 
is placed a registering instrument, driven by a clock, the man 
having to turn a key in each box as he goes his rounds. The 


OLIN&C° PATENT BRISTOL |il|! 
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two advantages, therefore, are that the boxes are in series, thus 
saving wire and expense in fitting up, and that the man cannot 
sound the signal and register if he has not visited every box 
when he registers his round automatically in the manager’s 
room. These boxes are arranged and fitted with a special 
device, that renders tampering with them impossible without 
instant detection : an important matter. 

Messrs. P. Jolin & Co. are also makers and fitters of electric 
fire alarms, and are now extending the application of them at 
Stapleton Workhouse of the Bristol Incorporation of the Poor, 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
‘““PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, andits SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Boeenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of a 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 
Griffiths’ Liquid trat 0 
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It prevents Dry Rot and decay in h i 
It does not crack, peel, or rab of. beter 
AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Mersrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From S. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 


Manches : Saints, Manchester : November 22, 18: 
A alia : ster: December 28, 1887. Mae eae BrnsIn reply to your inquiry, wes aa one of the contractors for the painting of 
eo al i xhibiti i ' thi i { 
ES = We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | thatboth yours Aquol” Puintvand also your *Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have. given erest 
or the Royal Jubilee Exnibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, H.C. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva~ 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear saan unaffected by the nine months’ exposurés 
We consider them, therefore, weil adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C, LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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they being the original contractors to that Union and others. | foot. They are so made as to be easily adapted for either right 
The catalogue published by this firm is a most comprehensive | or left hand doors, by adjusting the screw pin. To hold the 
one, containing every information about electric appliances of | door open it is simply pushed against the retainer, and is at 
all kinds, and has been most favourably reviewed in the tech- 
nical journals. 


RAYNER’S PATENT DOOR RETAINERS. 
THESE retainers are the invention of Mr. George H. Rayner, 
of 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, patent 
agent, and were designed to obviate the use of springs in 
obtaining a perfectly automatic action. This is successfully 
obtained, and they are now manufactured in various forms, and 
are about the best articles of their kind at present in the 
market. The construction is simple, and there is nothing to 
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once securely held. Fig. 3 is a fastening to secure the first 
closing half of folding cupboard doors, instead of a sliding 
bolt. It is most effective in its action and cannot be picked 
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get out of order. A catch is mounted on a plate by means of | < 

a pin, upon which it moves for a limited distance, and has a A 

rounded nose, so that the action of the door in pressing against ae ote 

it opens the catch to receive the door, which is afterwards a i 

pulled round by the same movement and the door is held 

securely. The retainers have no springs, and are easily fixed | Fic, 3. 

without skilled labour. Figs. 1 and 2 are to hold swing doors — 

open, instead of the hook and eye at present used. Fig. ris like an ordinary bolt; it is well and cheaply made. These 

fixed at dado height, and fig. 2 is for fixing on floor, and is retainers are being largely used, and, among other places, are 

made with a broad lip, so that it may be released by the booted fixed at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, London, and the War 
fa a ee 


BS, HART & CO, 


76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 183, 1876, 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS SRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE 


WiLiiAM WuirtELey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887, 
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Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 

GrntLemEN,—lIt affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
he splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
roved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
itense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


alls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) § WILLIAM WHITELEY, 
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Office have given instructions that they be fixed at the new PATENTS 
officers’ quarters and mess establishment now building at : 


Aldershot, by Messrs. Martyn, Wells & Co., contractors. There | [ 77's List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
are other forms of this invention for * shee eae ae Mr. G. H. Rayner, Consulting Patent A gent, 43 Southampton 
robes, &c., which we have D0t GEAR ge oe ae ia) Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from whom all 


trate, The retainers are manufactured by Messrs. May & ; ; 
dnote. of Diraienam. , . particulars and information relating to Patents may be 
had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


ANEW) IDEA IN Ties ee 9466. Thomas Tucker, for an “ Improved automatic sash or 
Accorpinc to the Lancet, an American physician, Dr. | window fastener.” June 29, 1888. 
Gouverneur M. Smith, following in the footsteps of Dr. B. W. 9480. Joseph Tollerton, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
Richardson, has published an interesting little paper on the | 5, speedy application of gas to wing lights, round rows, and 


advantage of utilising the upper storeys and roofs of modern ic hail lly. ne 
houses in the interests of health and recreation. After alluding she stages of theatres andypublic halls generally Junie 


to the defects of the present system of building, with its ¢ Re : 
frequently dark, dusty, ata overcrowded attics, he proceeds to 9484. Ferdinand oa for “Improvements in bath 
suggest what is in several ways a better arrangement. This | rooms.” Ju oa: : : 
consists in securing free ventilation by means of shafts, in a 9515. Louis Jules Malaval, for “ An improved apparatus 
great extension of window surface, and in providing con- and Drones for copying writing and designs of any descrip- 
venient access to the roof, which is to be laid out as a tion.” June 29, 1888. 
pleasure garden. The roof space thus gained would form 9559. Charles John Howe, for “ The production of a cement 
an agreeable promenade in summer, while the bright and | or plaster suitable for rapid fireproof plastering, and for all other 
airy upper rooms would be equally suitable for nurseries or | purposes for which Keene’s and other similar cements or plasters 
play-rooms. Dr. Smith dwells on the amenities afforded by | are used, and which is capable of being produced at about the 
such a well-kept roof-garden to the dwellers in tenements. price of ordinary plaster of Paris.” June 30, 1888. 
At the same time he is not forgetful of possible inconveniences 9560. William Eddington, for “ Improvements in mortar 
arising from a promiscuous association of neighbouring tenants | mills or edge runners.” (Complete specification.) June 30, 
on this common ground; but he argues that, as a rule, the | 1888. 
scheme is not open to any really grave objection on this 9570, Thomas William Helliwell, for “An improved method 
account. The point is necessarily one which experience alone | or process of treating steel, iron, or any combination of such 
could settle. So far as we can learn, however, a similar prin- | metals to prevent their oxidising, rusting, or corroding.” July 2, 
ciple in house-building already adopted in this country has not | ;ggg. 
been discredited by any serigns diiculis of the Kind in ques: | oon, award Thor, for “Wind. and water bars fox meet 
. ae ; : ing rails, top and bottom rails of sliding sashes, top rail and 
of fire the very thorough ventilation allowed by this plan of | Ji. o¢ + sashes, top fail'and ‘stiles of doch seyaeme 
construction could not but tend to assist the conflagration. > 888, Bese eet eas nee Tee ; ys 
This drawback might, perhaps, be met by some specially ¢ " ie 
contrived safeguard. The advocates of the project are also, 9594. Leon van Parys, for “Improved means for raising 
doubtless, prepared to guarantee that houses constructed on and lowering windows.” July 2, 1888. 


this plan will not be too cold or draughty ; for, unless objec- 9612. Herbert John Haddan, for “ Improvements in baths.’ 
tions like these can be satisfactorily disposed of the proposed | July 2, 1888. 

reform is not likely to prove as useful in practice as it looks 9615. George Henry Rayner, for “ Improvements in mount- 
plausible on paper. ing incandescent electric lamps.” July 2, 1888. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ESTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fabr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 


Apply to HEAD OFFICE, Manchester; or LONDON OFFICE, 10 King William St., E.C. 


EDWARD SMITH&2 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL TILES : MOSAICS : 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES 


&c.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &., &., &o. 


COALVILLE, vetcestersuire. PRICE LIST. 
LONDON OFFICE : I7I, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C. Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 
SEYSSEL WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


ASPHALTE, Original Makers 
&e. 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


rn £3. 4210 


HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E,C, 


; Guaranteed 
To Architects, Builders, and Decorators. FREE FROM ARSENIC 
A; Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of one halfpenny. No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 


Easily fitted in any house. Price fi 24 45 ; ; 3 ; 

siting, Compare the cost of this with the ordiaery inothod ct | Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for | Special factass jon Printing Batra Widths and Lengths. 

ing-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one. : 3 stimates for Private Patterns free, } 
Sole Manufacturers:_ARDEN HILL & CO... Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of ie etree and 

> ’ 


BTNA FOUNDRY, 14, 16,18 Constitution Hill BIRMINGHAM 
Makers alsq of the B : ho aia 1 
akers also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos ASPL AND & C0., Stafford St., Peckham, S.E .| SOLE ADDRESS 110 HIGH STREET cheer MANOHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, Wi 


Ges Firés,and Acme Bath-Heaters. 
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9628. Frederick Parker, for “ A new or improved holder for 
blind cords and other cords or ropes.” July 3, 1888. 

9644. Samuel Bags, for “An improved dust and draught 
preventer for the thresholds of doors.” July 3, 1888. 

9645. Albert Taylor, for “Improvements in the boxes of 
moulds for pressing bricks.” July 3, 1888. 

9646. James Gregson, for “Improvements in clips, or 
hangers and heads, for rainwater, soil, stove, and other pipes, 
which are also applicable for other purposes.” July 3, 1888. 

9673. Adolph Grupe, for “The manufacture of a novel 
material, suitable as a substitute for leather, linoleum, india- 
rubber, and other like substances, for floor coverings, hangings, 
roofing, and other purposes.” July 3, 1888. 

9682. Thomas Cutlan, for “Improvements in machines for 
ornamental turning and shaping.” July 3, 1888. 

9733- Elliott Emanuel, for “A double fan for wash-out 
closets.” (Complete specification.) July 4, 1888. 

9751. Frederick Henry Smith, for “Improvements in caps 
or heads for ventilating and flue shafts.” July 4, 1888. 

9760. Richard William Pyne, for “A new or improved 
protective safety door-fastener for internal use.” July 4, 1888. 

9761. James Stewart Palmer, for “ Plastic wall-decoration 
composition.” July 5, 1888. 

9763. John Samuel Rigby and Andrew Macdonald, Liver- 
pool, for “Improvements in the manufacture of cement from 
the calcium sulphide waste of Le Blanc soda manufactures.” 
July 5, 1888. 

9780. David Priestley, for “ Improvements in racks applic- 
able for holding the operating cords of window blinds.” July 
5, 1888. 

9786. Henry Cullabine, for “Improvements in attaching 
door-knobs to their spindles.” 

9792. Walter Stephenson, for “Improvements in automatic 
atmospheric door-closing apparatus.” July 5, 1888. 

9803. Alfred James Hogan, for “An improved method of 
building construction.” July 5, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11534. Théodore Marie Joseph Truchelot and Jean Nicolas 
Truchelot, for “A new or improved process and apparatus for 
the treatment of sewage and other matters for extracting 
ammonia and oxidising sulphur compounds.” August 24, 1887. 

4384. Henry William Swift, for “Improvements in boiler 


7327. Henry George Carew, for “ Improvements in bricks 
and building blocks.” May 17, 1888, 

7420. James Tait, for “Improvements in inlet-horns 
for water-closets, water-closet pans, or basins and urinals.” 
May 19, 1888. 

7987. George Cecil Farr, for “ An addition to or appliance 
for buildings or structures, for enabling the interior of rooms or 
compartments to be observed from another room or com- 
partment or place exterior to such rooms or compartments.” 
May 31, 1888. 

8040. Benjamin Robinson, for “Improvements in water- 
closets.” June 1, 1888. 

8133. George Harvey, for “ Improvements in stench-traps.” 
June 4, 1888. 

8199. George Withycombe, for “A self-acting flushing-tank 
applicable as a water-meter.” June 5, 1888. 

8338. Henry John Lansbury, for “An improved weather- 
bar for doors and windows.” June 7, 1888. 

8399. John Sheldon, for “ Improvements in metallic framing 
for windows, hot-houses, conservatories, and other light struc- 
tures.” June 8, 1888. 

8403. William George Macvitie and Isaac Whitehouse, for 
“Improvements in the manufacture of rnounts for the handles 
of door-knobs, and other similar articles.” June 8, 1888. 

8470. Charles Young, for “Improvements in and in con- 
nection with latches.” June 9, 1888. 

8542. George Anderson, for “Improved method of an 
apparatus for raising girder, trusses, and the like members of 
lofty structures.” June 11, 1888. 

8675. Edward Bagaley Williams, for “Improvement in 
the construction of cast plunge-baths, and other cast baths.” 
June 13, 1888. 

8693. Charles Baker, for “ Improvements in arrangements 
for drying slurry for the manufacture of cement.” June 13, 1888. 

8861. Jacob Wright, for “ An improved hinge.” June 16, 1888. 

8960. John King, for “ Improvements in flushing cisterns or 
water-waste preventers.” June 109, 1888. 

goo6. Henry Berkeley, for “Improvements in a cement 
or plastic material for linoleum or floor covering.” June 20, 1888. 

9142. William Griffiths, for “Improvements for the 
utilisation of the flow of water in sewers and main drains 
of towns, and other places, for obtaining motive power.’ 
June 22, 1888. 

9163. Thomas William Twyford, for “Improvements in or 


and other taps.” March. 22, 1888. 


addition to water-closets.” 


June 23, 1888. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury SquarE, 3.0. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


TAYLOR & TUCKER, Ln. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric Fittings. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. |S 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. GREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, S.E. 


poe) BLOCK. PAVING 
+ Ls App Tu : mM), 


v For Churches, Schools, 
WZ Offices, &c. 
\ 


NS 


= 


Estimates and full particulars 
\ on application to 
) 


IDs > THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvine aND STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 
Clapham Junction, 3.W. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


3S 


= 


Yy 
i, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOO 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 10d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. per 100 pieces. 
y AEE. 


ZI 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above specia! joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very .ow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak,57s, 9d. p ! square ; 1x44ditto, 48s.;14x4 Pitch Pine 26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 228. yd, IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Whart and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


Telephone 3, 1x8. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c, 


BOX TUNNET, G. W. RAILWAY (Kast End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Biocks selected to suit 
all requirements, 

Prices quoted by return of post, aud ail letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note-—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


| SLACK 8, BROWNLOW'S: 


CANIN WORKS, ‘[LTERS = A 


MANCHESTER. / 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 


10950. Joseph Henry Bean & William Gaine, for “Im- 
provements in apparatus for closing doors and preventing 
slamming-to of the same.” August Io, 1887. 

11103. Frederick William Jones, for ‘‘ An improved method 
of fixing wood linings and the like for walls and ceilings.” 
August 15, 1887. 

11957. James Frederick Wiltshaw, for “ Improvements in 
the mounts of door and other knobs.” September 3, 1887. 

11961. Benjamin Turner, for “Improvements in door 
springs.” September 8, 1887. 

12014. Griffith Brewer, for “A new or improved automatic 
apparatus or appliance for closing doors.” September 5, 1887. 

12991. William Archibald Murray, for “ Improvements in 
gates.” September 26, 1887. 

194. William Fraser, for “An improved mouthpiece for 
speaking tubes.” January 5, 1888. 

8003. John Langstaffe and Henry Daniel Peckover, for “An 
apparatus for purifying and softening of water and preventing 
incrustation.” June 1, 1888. 

8283. William Allen, for “ Improvements in fastening cords 
together, specially applicable for fastening endless blind and 
other cords which work in grooved pulleys.” June 6, 1888. 

PATENTS SEALED, JUNE 6, 1888. 

6256. William Kneen, for “Improvements in latches for 
doors and the like.” April 29, 1887. 

6820, William Gwinnett, for “An improved eaves plate, 
with or without gutter, for use with corrugated roof and wall 
coverings.” May Io, 1887. 

7036. Frank Trier, for “Improvements in stone-working 
machines.” May 13, 1887. 

8361. Henry Belcher, for “ An improved machine for press- 
ing bricks.” June Io, 1887. 

8756. Joseph Thomas Harris, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks, 
taps, valves, and other like appliances for stopping or control- 
ling the flow or passage of water, steam, gas, or other fluid.” 
June 17, 1887. 

8849. Samuel Bastow, for “An improved door cramp.” 
June 20, 1887. 


326. Mark Henry Blanchard, for “ Improvements in terra- 
cotta fireproof construction.” January 7, 1888. 

3761. Christian William Cook, for “ An improved sash- 
holder.” March 10, 1888. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

“Improvements in spring roller-blinds.” John Mitchell, 
No. 11010 (1887). A-spring roller of the usual construction is em- 
ployed ; to one end thereof is adapted a pulley, one side of 
which is formed with ratchet teeth. Into these teeth tapes a 
pawl, which is suitably pivoted above the roller, and is formed 
with a curved extension, having at the end an eye, through 
which passes the blind cord. The position of the eye with 
regard to the pulley to which the cord is attached is such that, 
when the cord is lightly pulled, the pawl will be withdrawn from 
the ratchet, and the blind will be free to rise under the influence 
of the spring. 

Claim.—I.—The improvements‘in spring roller-blinds herein 
shown and described, whereby one cord is made to serve to 
unroll the blind, unlock the catch, and regulate the speed at 
which the blind is to be raised as set forth. 

“Improvements in connection with domestic fire-grates.” 
T. A. Bennett, No. 6588 (1888). This invention consists of an 
improved arrangement of combined blower and canopy and 
means for adjusting and supporting the same at various heights 
above the grate bars. To thisend a metal plate is employed 
with a canopy or hood formed with or attached to its lower 
side. This plate forms the combined blower and canopy, and 
is fitted in recesses or slideways formed in or attached to the 
cheeks of the frame on either side. The plate can be moved 
up and down in its slideways and adjusted at the height 
registered. 

Claim. —A plate constituting a combined canopy and 
blower for a domestic fire-grate, said plate being supported and 
adjusted substantially in the manner and for the purposes 
herein described, and as illustrated by the annexed drawing. 

“ Improvements in excavators.” J. H. Simpson and Saml. 
Porter, No. 10754 (1887). 

Claim.—Excavators with a fulcrum adapted to be moved in 
a direction parallel to the longitudinal axis of the jib for the 
purposes set forth. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialist in 
Building matters. Information free.—G, H. RAYNER, Patent Agent, 
43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS. 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to 


CATALOGUE price 64d. Post Free. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


iP. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 


NEARLY READY, 
VOLUME xXxXXIZXx. OF 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
175 STRAND, 


OFFICE: 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SSSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSHOSCH SOD 


Price 12s. Gd. 
w .c. 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of WN 


She Archifecf and 
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Contract Beporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


ADDRESS. 
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ART pep Ge turers _AND F URNISHERS. 


Sdiah- class Siurnishing 


Act Decorations. 


ne es a a ee 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of al! orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
k Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE Pecan CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR, J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
IcHENHAUSER’S swork: _ “Tt is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—“ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §¢. 
R WRITE 


CALL 0 ; 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 


JOHNe JOSEPH RODGERS, 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS— 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


SMEE « 


COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEEB), 


zl Lr0. 


I sansa” in a sie ; 
i ESTIMATESCDESICNS FREE) ie z 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
THOS. BONTOR & CO., 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co, 


30, 36 OLD BOND ST.,, W. 


TURKEY crmenettmeren GARPETS. 

INDIAN — “*7Strisimorse'y CARPETS, 

PERSIAN Cnsine na mooem GARPETS, 

WILTON CARPETS. 

BRUSSELS “parse uattese™* CARPETS, 
THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration | 
in every class of Building, 

The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
IN STOCK, 
In all WOODS 


AND 


And Saxony Pile 


KING HENRY’: $ WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N 


EX, Te WILKINSON & SON’S 


COLLECTION OF 


) NEW EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS 


OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY AND 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 


‘Decoration & Furniture Showrooms, 


8 OLD BOND S8T., W. 
HERBERT HANKS 


(From BarraM & HEywoop), 


2 | Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 


Builder, &e. Interior Woodwork, 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


GILLOW & CO. 


FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DHPO'T, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 


Late the LincrusTa & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


ART DECORATION 1: 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


C.HINDLEY « SONS, 


290 to 294 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


"HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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Friday, July 13, 1888, 


SEND PARTICULARS FOR ESTIMATE TO 


HAYWARD BROTHERS & E 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS AND TILE LIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, PLATFORM AND SUBWAY LIGHTS 


187, 189, 1 
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@he Architect, 


too realistic in the representation of death. The work by 
THE WEEK. 


him which is best known in England is the group of 
Carn and his family, which was powerful although un- 
graceful, 

THE Leeds School Board have taken a further advantage of 

the competition between architects, It is known that Mr. 

WILLIAM LANDLEss, who quite recently held a good position 
as an architect in Glasgow, was compelled to accept employ- 
ment as clerk of works in the Higher Grade School in Leeds 
at a salary of five guineas a week. His capabilities being 
known, and as he was supposed to have insufficient employ- 
ment for all his hours, Mr. LanpiEss was directed to pre- 
pare plans for an extension of the Bewerley Street School, 
which was to cost about 3,000/. The building had been 
designed by Mr. Corson. In a case of this kind, what is 
a stranger in Mr. LANDLEss’s position to do? Is he to 
throw away a chance of establishing himself as an architect 
in England, or is he to sacrifice his prospects as an individual 
to the interest of the profession? While making every 
allowance for the difficulties before him, the majority of 
architects will say that Mr. Lanpiess should have taken 
the latter course. Having the post of clerk of works, he 
ought to have recognised the limitations of the duties, which 
in England exclude the preparation of plans. With no less 
reason he might have supplied plans if he belonged to the 
staff of a builder. Nor would his adoption of the more 
unselfish course do him any injury. Supposing, at the 
worst, Mr. LANDLEss was compelled to resign his post, may 
we not believe that one no less advantageous would be 
found for him without loss of time? As it is, he runs the 
tisk of being reckoned as a man who will do work at a low 
rate; and with that sort of reputation an architect will find 
few people who will pay him five per cent. Indeed, it 
may be doubted if Mr. Lanpiess will serve his own interest 
with the School Board of Leeds. Already some of the 
members doubt the policy of paying him five guineas a 
week, considering that 3/. or 3/. 10s. is an adequate salary. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that when his present 
engagement ends he will be expected to combine the duties 
of architect, surveyor, and clerk of works for a much lower 
sum than he now receives, 


A GENERAL meeting of the Society of Architects is to 
be held on Tuesday next, at St. James’s Hall, when various 
changes in the rules will be submitted. In one it is pro- 
posed to give the Council discretion to expel any member 
who acts contrary to the dignity of the profession, the 
offender having the right to appeal toa general meeting, 
Recent revelations have suggested the value of such a rule. 
Alterations are to be made in the arrangements for election 
of members and associates. The form for candidate 
members must not only be signed by two members, but one 
of them must testify to his knowledge of the candidate 
and his works. The Council are to make further in- 
quiries if necessary. Henceforth the entrance fee is pro 
posed to be one guinea, and members who are a year in 
arrear with subscriptions can be struck off the register. As 
the Society of Architects has gained position, it is to be 
expected that admission to the Society will become more 
difficult than heretofore. 


In the last quarterly statement of the Palestine E;xplora- 
tion Fund, Dr. ScoumAcuHER relates the history of the new 
settlement on the site of the ancient Czsarea. It appears 
that immigrants from Bosnia, after the Austrian occupation, 
fled to the Ottoman Empire, and found a refuge at Ceesarea, 
where extensive parcels of land were granted to them by 
the Sultan. This place now contains forty-five families of 
Bosniaks, who erected solid dwellings with tile roofs, which 
impart to the place quite a European aspect, entirely 
different from the poor huts of their fellaheen neighbours, but 
their roads remain in a primitive state. No general plan 
was observed, and frequently disputes arose amongst them- 
selves as to the lots they occupied within the city wall, still 
existing from the Middle Ages. Czsarea is a tempting 
field for the explorer, but the new inhabitants do not look 
with favour on his work, as they are afraid of foreign 
influence, even under the guise of archeology. 


Messrs. PETER SPENCE & Co., of Manchester, propose 
that, as the English law of lights is radically unjust, the 
various Christian Churches should set their heads together 
and create such public opinion in favour of commercial 
arbitration that no respectable firm would care to settle 
disputes about ancient lights, and other matters, in any 
other way. Messrs. SPENCE were lately defendants in an 
action which revealed to them the state of the law. A 
company of brewers occupy a public-house built across the 
north end or cul de sac of a street 36 feet wide in Man- 
chester, the whole of their windows receiving the full un- 
interrupted light flowing down the street. Along the east 
side of this street there is a wall as high as the public-house, 
and forming the boundary of Messrs. SpENcE’s property. 
Over the wall’a new building was erected, and on its 
completion they were informed by the brewers that 
the light of the public-house was interrupted, and 
the removal of the building was demanded. Messrs. 
SPENCE, believing their neighbours were under a delusion, 
proposed that the matter should be settled amicably by 
arbitration, each party to choose a valuer, the two valuers 
to decide between them whether there was actual damage, 
and if so to assess its amount, an umpire being of course 


Mr. LANDLEss’s action may have the effect of serving 
men who are satisfied with being recognised as clerks of 
works, It is often said that young architects, after their 
days of pupilage, could not do better than become clerks of 
works, But henceforth an architect will. be chary of 
selecting anybody who might be tempted to supersede 
him for a post of that kind, Although Messrs. KEtiy 
& Bircuatt have accepted the commission for a new 
school in Leeds at 4 per cent., including quantities and 
other charges, an apology was made to the School Board 
when their appointment was proposed, that so much outlay 
was necessary because the clerk of works was sufficiently 
occupied with other duties. What has occurred in Leeds 
may be repeated elsewhere unless precautions are taken. 
We hope the new arrangement will be confined to Leeds, 
but School Boards are not indisposed to put the screw on 
architects. 


THE venerable ANTOINE ETEX, who died this week, 
was prominent among French sculptors during many 
years. His position at one time is suggested by his selec- 
tion to execute two of the large groups of the Arc de first jointly appointed, whose decision should be final. This 
Triomphe. They are the Resistance and the Peace. One} was not agreed to ; a trial came on, and the brewers were 
represents a young soldier going forth against the invaders, | awarded 25/. paid into court, but were adjudged to pay 
whilst a wounded man embraces his knees. Behind, a| costs on both sides. The case is only one among many 
horseman falls from his horse and above is a great genius. | in which the lawyers carry off the prize. The Christian 
The companion shows a warrior sheathing his sword, his | Churches will hardly, we fear, adopt Messrs. SPENCE’s 
companions, also, turning to peaceable pursuits. With all | suggestion, and get up an agitation for the reform of the 
their merit they are not to be compared with the noble | law respecting ancient lights. But they have an alternative 
group by Rups, which is the most admired of all parts of | which seems more feasible: it is that the Manchester 
the structure. But Praprer—who was the teacher of | Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction with other Cham- 
Erex—was also unhappy in his work at the Arch, Errx bers, should move for the abolition of the English and the 
was one of those sculptors who seem to be emulous of the adoption of the Scottish law of lights, which allows aman 
power of painting in expression. His big group, represent- | at any time to erect any kind of building upon_his land, 
ing the City of Paris beseeching Heaven to stay the cholera, | unless he can be shown to have done it from malice, emula- 
was more pictorial than sculptural in spirit. It was almost | tion, or other unjustifiable motive. 
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SKETCHES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


OMPLAINTS over the shortcomings of architectural 
(© education in this country are constantly heard, and 
in consequence the superiority of the foreign systems 1s 
supposed to be manifest. In one way we may, however, 
be said to excel the rest of the world, for if any advantage 
is to be derived from representing ancient work, the English 
architects may be said to have a monopoly of it. In 
foreign schools careful drawings of prescribed examples may 
occasionally be seen, but the production of them is very 
different to the sketching which is carried on by English 
students. Some may say that greater benefit is to be 
derived from such attempts at the reproduction of ancient 
buildings as are premiated in France than from filling a 
sketch book with bits of detail, or making picturesque 
views. Into that question we need not enter. What we 
maintain is, that the foreign student rarely repeats his 
experiments in reproduction, whilst in England the habit 
of sketching is not confined to the period of pupilage. 
Indeed, with some a sketch book might be supposed to be 
a means towards rejuvenescence. 

In what other country can a series be found that is com- 
parable to the volumes of the Association Sketch Book ? 
French architects might be supposed to be better able to 
produce one or more collections of the kind, for there is, or 


ought to be, a sort of solidarity between the hundreds of 


men who issue from the schools of Paris. But although a 
spirit of that kind is from time to time exhibited at big 
dinners, it has not given rise to anything which can be con- 
sidered as a memorial of the veneration for the past which 
the old students were supposed to imbibe in their class- 
rooms, Here in England, where we are believed to have 
no systematic teaching, and where, according to some 


censors, we are incompetent to appreciate the true beauties 


of ancient architecture, we find that the Architectural 


Association from year to year can have the command of an 
unfailing supply of representations of architecture, 
the quality no less than the number is kept up. 
volumes equally good can be produced by foreign architects, 
we shall then be convinced of the advantages of foreign 
processes for exciting enthusiasm for the art, but, so 
long as the Association Sketch Book is unique, we 
may console ourselves with the belief that in some 
things we are not inferior to our Continental friends. 
The last volume of the Association Sketch Book has so 


much spirit in its pages that it might be the first instead of 


the seventh of a new series. The editors and committee 
appear to have been more exacting in the selection of sub- 
jects, and the volume as a whole will sustain a comparison 
with the best of its predecessors. ‘The title-page suggests 
that the volume is a sort of Jubilee record, and as such it 
is far superior to the majority of things on paper by which 
that period was commemorated. 

The title-page is the work of Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, and 
has that elaboration of detail which is common to all his 
drawings. Some of the titles in preceding volumes are no 
more than indications of an idea, and occasionally an 
ambitious one, but here the execution is perfect. In the 
border, arms and other emblems of Great Britain and the 
Colonies are introduced, and the double printing adds to 
the effect. The seventy-two drawings which follow are 
taken from England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and Italy. They are not all recent sketches, and some 
have been already published. 

Mr. Woopwarp leads the way with four sketches, 
one being of the porch to the Abingdon almshouses, 
which As adorned by the remains of mural paint- 
ings, Pakenham Manor, Suffolk (Mr. Garratt) dates 
from 1622, but the gables might be taken for later work. 
Mr. Pavt represents the Gateway of Battle Abbey in out- 
line, and entirely in free hand, Blyburgh Church (Mr. 
Rix) is an interesting example of a Suffolk church, in 
which flint is skilfully used. Mr. T. L. WoRTHINGTON 
gives some good Gothic detail from the Mytton Chapel in 
Bredon Church, and from St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol, 1607, 
in which good and bad detail are commingled. The three 
drawings of Broadwater Church, by Mr, ALFRED Hart, 
give a clear idea of a building which contains fine wood- 
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work. The Pharos on St. Catherine’s, Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Marvin) is remarkable as an example of an early lighthouse. 
It appears that formerly, in addition to the tower which has 
survived, an oratory and hermit’s cell existed. The tower 
is 34 feet 3 inches in height, and is 830 feet above the sea. 
Tranby Chapel, Cirencester, is shown in two sketches by 
Mr. PAuvt, which give the general effect in a style that offers 
temptation to become careless. Elm Church, by Mr. 
WILsoN, appears to be traced from a more elaborate draw- 
ing, but the plate shows the main features of the building. 
The church at Etchingham, by Mr. Paul, suggests that he 
is stronger with the lead pencil than in etching, but his 
chancel screen from Sawbridge Church is an excellent 
measured drawing. Mr. F. MrrcHeEti supplies some work 
from Huddersfield, Rochdale, &c., which is not remarkable 
except for age. Mr, GARRATT draws the quadrangle of 
Ightham Mote House, which is not, however, the most 
interesting part of the building. His sketch of King’s 
Sutton Manor House shows a good type of residence. Mr. 
BIpLAKe’s view of the east transept of Lincoln Cathedral 
is telling, but it appears to have suffered in the transferring. 
Two measured drawings from the cathedral are by Mr. 
Pire and Mr. Hoover. Mr. Duke has a part of the 
vaulting of the Chapel of Henry VIL, a very difficult 
subject to represent in outline. The chest in St. Mary 
Overie, drawn by Mr. V. T. Jonus, is curious, for the carver 
evidently took some building as a model. A bay of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield, is drawn by Mr. SELBY in 
a bold line. One peculiarity noted is that the voussoirs of 
the triforium are only partially supported by the shafts. 
The view of the Priory Church, Great Malvern, is from a 
pencil sketch by Mr. WaLTON, worked up with colour, and 
conveys a notion of that noble building. The pen drawing 
of Pershore looks flat beside it. Mr. Gorcn has a careful 
measured drawing of Rushton Hall, and a sheet of drawings 
containing many scraps from Wimborne, Salisbury, &c. 
The four pages of tombs from Salisbury Cathedral, by 
Mr. G. C.. Wattace, are excellent. The beautiful 
detail is rendered with a sense of its value. From 
Mr. A. B. Mircuett’s sketches, it might be concluded 
that his forte was in rendering the picturesque ; but his two 
sheets of measured details from Tilly Church show as 
painstaking a spirit as could be desired. Mr. NEEDHAM 
Wixson has also three capital plates of the same kind from 
West Walton Church. Mr, Nevinson’s drawings of wood- 
work complete the English subjects. 

Mr. OakesHorr has a fine drawing from the Chateau 
d’Azay le Rideau, in which birds—probably from the 
owner’s crest—are introduced in the capitals, and again in 
the frieze. A panel from the staircase of the Chateau de 
Blois shows how easily a capital letter can become a subject 
under the hand of an artist. Mr. OaxesHorv also furnishes 
a measured drawing of a part of AGNES SOREL’s house in 
Orleans, and one of a less known but more interesting 
work—a loggia in a farmyard near Dieppe. It is Renais- 
sance in style, but from the way some heads are introduced 
a Gothic carver might have had a share in it. Mr. MILLARD 
has two views of the farmhouse, which was once a grand 
chateau. Mr. Mircue.t sends two views of. Laon, but, 
owing to the reduction, they do not appear equal to his 
sketches from the Palais de Justice at Rouen. Mr. Rix 
has done better work than his drawings of St. Pierre, 
Lisieux. The sheet of sketches by the late E. W. GoDWIN 
is characteristic of his way of giving emphasis to the parts of 
a building which struck him as being suggestive. Another 
wayward artist is recalled by F. C. Drsnon’s sketch of 
Notre Dame, Senlis. It was evidently hurried in execution, 
but the light and shade is skilfully rendered. We published 
a reproduction of Mr. Marvin’s drawing of a church at 
Veselay when it was made, but fourteen years have not 
much affected the lines. In its perfect state the building 
represented must have been attractive, both from its design 
and from the quantity of sculpture that was introduced. 
Belgium is represented in the Sketch Book by a copy 
of Mr. Sprers’s drawing of Tournai Cathedral, which 
appeared in an early number of this Journal. Mr. AMBLER 
contributes the three Dutch drawings of houses in Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Middelburg, the last having modern plate- 
glass windows and a new and commonplace door! From 
Germany there are four vigorous sketches by Mr. A. B. 
Pirg, to which a weird appearance is given, and some 
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sketches’ of evangelistic and other figures in needlework 
drawn by Mr. VacHER. 

There are seventeen plates from Italy. Mr. Setpy has a 
rough sketch of the doorway of St. Francesco, Bologna. 
Mr, Marvin has drawn four types of campanili, and Mr. 
E. G. Harpy shows three from Florence, drawn with great 
delicacy. A second drawing by Mr. Harpy is the elegant 
campanile of Prato Cathedral, which looks as if it could be 
easily transformed in a later Italian style. Mr. Horsey 
suggests the detail of the pulpit in San Miniato, Florence, 
which might have been made out of Classic fragments; and 
his skill as a figure-draughtsman is seen in two Sibyls 
from the Sistine Chapel, which are most difficult as tests. 
Mr. BIDLAKE gives detail of the ornament on the doorway 
of Doria’s House inGenoa. The marble pavement in Siena 
Cathedral has inspired some drawings. Mr, A. RopERTSON 
has drawn the badges of the thirteen cities which are intro- 
duced among the ornamentation, Siena having the central 
place. Mr. Sevpy sketches part of the AZoses Striking the 
Rock, which is one of the earliest parts, while Mr. Lons- 
DALE draws parts of the borders with his habitual neatness. 
A plate by Mr, LonspaLe from the Capella Reale is a 
model of a decorative sketch in colour. Mr. DuKE gives 
a vigorous sketch of arching from Pisa, and Mr. Lracu has 
one from the Council House, which is not successful in the 
ornamentation. 

The contents will suggest the variety and interest of the 
last volume of the Association Sketch Book, and, regarded 
as a means for the acquirement of architectural knowledge, 
there can be no doubt that assisting in the preparation of 
the work is of great importance to the contributors. 

Under the satisfactory title of “Remnants of Old 
English Architecture,” * Mr. 'T. LockE WorTHINGTON has 
produced a volume of plates from his own drawings, some 
French buildings, appearing as a sort of supplement. <A 
work of this kind has the advantage of suggesting what 
appears most interesting in the eyes of the author, and will 
serve as a guide to others who may wish to go over the 
same ground. Mr. WorTHINGTON classes his drawings of 
English work in three divisions, viz., thirteenth-century, 
Rectilinear and “ Picturesque.” Under the first he gives 
eight plates of Wenlock Priory, which is a sort of epitome 
of the style. A plate from Stone Abbey exemplifies the 
beautiful carving, and parts of Bolton Abbey, Peterborough 
Cathedral and Pershore Abbey are also introduced. 
Manchester Cathedral is too often undervalued. The 
stalls which Mr. Worruincron draws are richly carved, 
and other parts of the woodwork are not without value. 
A buttress from Haddon Hall illustrates the character of 
work of that class in the period. There are many 
drawings of timber houses, and we can say that all the 
examples are selected with fine judgment. One of the 
interesting features of the work is the progress which it 
exhibits in Mr. Worruincron’s own drawing. The book 
is adapted for the architect’s library, and it is also fitted for 
the study of amateurs, and all who are proud of English 
architecture. 


THE ARMS OF BATH. 


HE following is a second contribution to the Bath Herald, 
from Major Davis, F.S.A., on the heraldic question of the 
civic arms :— 

My paper on the “Civic Arms of Bath,” read before the 
Corporate Property Committee, has been in print for a fort- 
night. Within this time it has had to stand the fire of hostile 
critics and the decision of the Somerset Herald. ‘The essential 
point of the paper, viz., the correct and authorised representa- 
tion of the civic arms, has been confirmed by the Somerset 
Herald, and not seriously attacked by my opponents, who, by 
skilfully making a diversion on outlying points, which it is not 
necessary for me to defend, have endeavoured to raise sufficient 
dust to obscure the central and impregnable position on which I 
take my stand. Two points in°my paper on which I laid no 
stress, and which I threw out tentatively in the shape of queries, 
I very gladly make a present of to the Opposition. These 
trifles are as follows :—1. The spurious arms are noted in the 
College of Heralds as the unauthorised invention of an engraver, 
To this statement I added in brackets, with a query after it, 
“The Dutchman, Van Houe, I believe, 1610” (eat 2) be 
discarded maces in 1708, I said, “ are, zt zs believed, those now 
te) eee 
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carried before the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon.” Neither of 
these points was essential to my argument, and neither of them 
was proclaimed with my authority, and therefore I have no 
compunction in throwing them both overboard, 

With reference to the reply of the Somerset Herald, the 
only question which he was officially required to answer was, 
What are the authorised civic arms of Bath? And his answer 
is that the only arms authorised by the Heralds’ College are 
those sanctioned in 1623. This point was fully sifted by the 
Corporate Property Committee in 1862, and was settled then 
precisely as it is now. At the present time, however, it is no 
secret to those who are behind the scenes, and can read 
between the lines, that personal feelings are mixed up with 
archeological and heraldic questions, which it suits the pur- 
pose of one or two restless and unrelenting gentlemen to use 
as a stalking-horse, under the presentation of which they may 
shoot their arrows ; and the letter of the Somerset Herald 
affords strong internal evidence that he is replying, not simply 
to the public and official communication of the town clerk, 
but also to the private and unofficial communication pressed 
upon him at the same time by my relentless opponents, in 
whose interest he makes some statements which seem scarcely 
to rise above special pleading. 

(a) The Somerset Herald, Mr. Burke, reminds me, through 
the town clerk, that the visitation of heralds in 1623 was not 
the last visitation (as I stated in the hurry of the moment), one 
having been held so late as 1687. I thank him for the correc- 
tion, which, however, does not modify my position, as the arms 
authorised in 1623 were not affected by the later visitation, 

(2) While allowing that the arms sanctioned in 1623 are the 
only authorised ones, Mr. Burke reads them heraldically 
slightly different from my reading. In the original visitation 
they are certainly to be read according to my rendering, which 
is also that of Mr. Planché, the Somerset Herald appealed to 
in 1862, In any case, however, the essential fact as to the only 
authorised civic arms is quite independent of any difference 
between Mr, Burke and myself as to the reading of them. 

(c) Mr. Burke sending an emblazonment of the only 
authorised arms, which we will call A, encloses also two other 
coats of arms, which we will call B and C; and says that if A had 
not been allowed in 1623, he has no doubt that the College of 
Heralds would have sanctioned either B or C. Really, this is 
an extraordinary piece of reasoning, and is about as serious as 
if one were to say that either Lambert Simnel or Perkin 
Warbeck might have established his claim to the throne of 
Henry VII. if the rightful occupant had not maintained his 
seat, and if his claims had not been allowed to be superior to 
those of the pretenders. 

(2) Lastly, Mr. Burke is of opinion that when either B or C 
version of the civic arms is in possession, it should not be re- 
placed by A. It may be fairly asked whether Mr. Burke is not 
travelling beyond the sphere of his recognised authority in 
making this statement ; and he is evidently not aware that the 
coat of arms recently removed from the Guildhall is neither B 
nor C, but a fourth version, which we must call D. 

Having now disposed of the letter of the Somerset Herald, 
who confirms my position as to the only point at issue between 
myself and those who would endeavour to establish an authority 
for the conventional arms, I will now turn my attention to the 
defence of the spurious arms set up by local champions. The 
points of the defence are as follows :—The conventional arms 
are (I) more ancient, (2) sanctioned by usage and prescription, 
(3) more appropriate and significant, (4) more artistic; and I 
propose to deal with them seriatim. 

(2) Even if we grant the fact insisted on, the antiquity of a 
counterfeit does not make it genuine; but though I am not 
called upon to argue this point, it may at least be fairly doubted 
whether the conventional arms have even the privilege of 
greater antiquity. They are said to date from 1568, but the 
visitation of heralds made in 1623 is thus endorsed :—“ Visita- 
tion of H. St. George, Esq., Richmond Herald, and Sampson, 
Blewmantle, marshalls and deputys to William Camden, Esq., 
Clarenceaux King-of-Arms, of the south-east and west parts of 
the realms of Great Britain, from the river of Trent, anno 
domini 1623, with the visitation made anno domini 1565.” 
Under the head of Bath is firstly a drawing of the city seal as 
now in use, secondly the Mayor’s seal, and thirdly the civic 
arms as given to me by my friend Mr. Planché, when Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant, and beneath all this occurs the following 
entry :—“ City incorporated by King Coel and King Edgar 
before the Conquest, confirmed Ed. 3 5th year of his reigne, 
5th Ric, 2 likewise ratified and confirmed by K. H. 5th in the 
2nd year of his reigne, and which confirmations were ratified 
and reincorporated by the late Q. Elizabeth the 4th day of 
September in the 32nd yeare of her reigne... and at the 
time of this present visitation 30th day of August, 1623, was 
Robert Frye Maior Nicho. Hyde Recorder.” The names of the 
remainder of the Corporation follow. ‘The visitation of 1623 
confirms all previous visitations, and any changes or grants of 
arms subsequent to 1528 are noted in the visitation book; so 
that it might be argued that all arms confirmed in 1623 with- 
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out any specific date being assigned to their first grant date 
from “time immemorial,” and not from the date of the visitation 
itself, ven supposing that we cannot establish the greater 
antiquity of the authorised arms, the advantage claimed in this 
respect for the conventional arms is rather damaging than 
otherwise to their pretensions, as the arms allowed in 1623 were 
authorised in the face of rivals whose very existence was an 
assertion of their claims, which, however, were set aside. 

(2) The argument of usage and prescription in favour of 
the conventional coat of arms 1s of little value, seeing that 
their authority was never officially sanctioned ; and there is no 
evading the axiom laid down ina standard book of heraldry 
that in “ granting, conferring, or recording arms, the sole right 
rests with the College of Arms.” (Heraldry, Ancient and 
Modern,” by S. T. Aveling.) The continuity of the alleged 
usage and prescription was broken in 1862, in a way which it is 
useless to ignore or minimise, as the subject was then 
thoroughly threshed out, and the only authorised arms were 
ordered to be placed on the mayors staves. At that time 
Mr. Planché referred for confirmation of his views to the 
correct arms set up by Bishop Montague in the ceiling of the 
abbey previous to his translation to Winchester in 1616. These 
arms in the abbey are a stubborn fact which cannot be argued 
away by assuming “the stupidity or caprice of the artist,” who, 
be it remembered, was Chancellor to the Garter. 

(3) It is said that the conventional arms are more appro- 
priate and significant than the authorised ones. The interpre- 
tation now offered of the spurious arms would certainly never 
be conjectured by the ordinary mind, as it is not at first sight 
evident how “bars wavy” streaming in mid-air can represent 
water rising within the walls, the “bars wavy ” in question not 
being figured in the shape of columns rising from the ground, 
but as bands running horizontally and high above the battle- 
ments ; but in the authorised coat of arms it is not difficult to 
understand water flowing through arches in the wall and waving 
at their base. 

That the conventional arms are historically interesting is 
undoubted, but it is no part of my present purpose to account 
for them. I merely throw out by the way a query, offering a 
fruitful field of inquiry, whether they were not in the first place 
a trade or guild badge—in which case the “bars wavy” or 
“streamers” would suggest a ready interpretation ; nor is it 
difficult to conceive how the freemen’s badge might gradually 
usurp, without authority, the place of the civic arms. 

(4) The last point brought forward in support of the un- 
authorised arms is their superior artistic merit. There is no 
arguing about tastes, and there is little necessity for me to do 
so, for it must be evident that the question does not enter into 
the case, as the authority of historical truth can never be 
established, even partially, by such considerations ; and the 
matter of artistic merit has been obviously and gratuitously 
imported to enable a hostile critic to let off his spleen and 
attack me on a point not under discussion. 

In 1862 the Somerset Herald was appealed to, and his 
decision was accepted by those who made the appeal. Twenty- 
six years have passed, and an official holding the same position 
has given the same opinion. Such a matter as this should not 
be left to be argued again ; and the only way to set the subject 
at rest for ever would be to petition the College of Arms to 
make a new coat of arms, or to confirm under their seal the 
“historically true and ancient coat.” 1 am aware that there is 
a sort of vested interest in the spurious arms, printers, pub- 
lishers, and citizens generally having gone to considerable 
expense in a variety of ways to employ them on their circulars 
and advertisements. I have therefore to contend not only with 
those who are disinterestedly wedded to what they believe to be 
the ancient arms, but with those who find heraldry a convenient 
stalking-horse from behind which they can discharge their 
arrows, as well as with those whose property may be depre- 
ciated by the decision of the Council. Personally I have no 
interest in the matter beyond an earnest desire to maintain the 
ancient coat of arms against that which is spurious and destitute 
of any semblance of authority. 


SCHOOL BUILDING IN LEEDS. 


A T last week’s meeting of the Leeds School Board Mr. 

Fawcett submitted the report of the Sites and Buildings 
Committee, recommending (1) the acceptance of tenders for 
painting and cleaning schools during the ensuing summer 
vacation, at a cost of 1,132/. 125. 6d.; (2) the acceptance of 
tenders for the enlarging of Bewerley Street School, amount- 
ing to 2,991/. 5s.; and (3) the appointment of Messrs. Kelly & 
Birchall as architects for the Bramley School’ extension.—In 
answer to Mr. Bowling, Mr. Yates stated that the plans for the 
Bewerley School Street extension were prepared by Mr. 
Landless, the clerk of the works at the Central Higher Grade 
School, and the instruction was recorded in the minutes. It 
was quite understood when Mr. Landless was appointed clerk 


of the works at the Higher Grade School, that he should 
render to the Board any service in his power at any time with- 
out extra remuneration. Accommodation would be provided 
for 360 children.—Mr. Bowling said he understood that the 
architect who prepared the original plans for the school was 
Mr. Corson, and he was surprised that anybody else should 
have been engaged to carry out the extension. It seemed 
desirable that Mr. Corson should have been allowed to under- 
take the enlargement, if only to preserve the architectural 
features of the building.—Mr. Stead thought it rather peculiar 
that a gentleman belonging to the party who posed as the only 
economists of the Board should make it the burden of his 
complaint that they had not needlessly thrown away 60/. or 
too/, It was clearly to the interest of the Board that Mr. 
Landless’s services should be at their disposal. During last 
winter the work at the Higher Grade School was stopped, and 
if Mr. Landless had not had the Bewerley Street School in 
hand he would probably have had nothing to do.—Mr. Pebody 
said that inthe case of Mr. Landless their economy consisted in 
having appointed him as clerk of the works at five guineas a 
week, when they could have got equally competent men at a 
smaller sum.—Mr. Fawcett reiterated his statement that Mr. 
Landless had received no extra remuneration for the work,— 
Mr. Cockburn said that the saving which Mr. Stead had men- 
tioned was the only offence of which their side of the Board 
had been guilty. He would like the public to see what a 
shrewd, economical member they had in Mr, Bowling.—The 
report was adopted. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN SURREY. 


Hes the annual excursion of the Surrey Archeological 

Society, the country about Ockley and Oakwood was 
selected. The district is interesting, but unluckily the weather 
was not favourable, and the attendance was in consequence less 
numerous than on former occasions. The excursion was 
directed by Major Heales. 

At Ockley Church, Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., read a paper 
descriptive of the building. He said there was no mention of 
a church in Domesday, and indeed the mention of Ockley at all 
was obscure. The rector had given him a reference unearthed 
by Mr. O’Flahertie, of Capel, in the registers of Winchester of 
the date 1336, which granted a dedication of the church, and 
which church was stated to be “formerly founded, destroyed, 
and new and totally rebuilt, as we understand, from the founda- 
tions.” It was evident that the church was rebuilt in time for 
re-dedication in 1336. Of this date was doubtless the good 
window on the south side—really almost the only piece of 
antiquity in the church. During the restoration, everything 
possible was saved by the care of the rector. The chancel had 
a brick east wall, and the porch was apparently of the sixteenth 
century. The tower was rather a puzzle. The tradition was 
that it was built to fit the bells about 1700, but it was not clear 
whether the four arches inside were of the same date, On the 
whole, he was inclined to think the arches were those of the 
original central tower of the church mentioned as destroyed in 
1336, at which period the central tower was left at the west end. 
The registers are unusually early, there being a fine one of 1539, 
before the passing of the Act for keeping registers. Aubrey 
mentioned an interesting custom connected with the church- 
yard, ‘In the churchyard,” he said, “ are many red rose trees 
planted among the giaves, which have been there beyond man’s 
memory. The sweetheart, male or female, plants roses at the 
head of the grave of the lover deceased.” Manning suggested 
that the custom was derived from the Romans, “who were 
much about here.” This part of Surrey was the seat of many 
old families, of whom Mr. Lee Steere, of Jeyes Park, formerly 
M.P. for West Surrey, was perhaps the principal repre- 
sentative. 

Major Heales, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, said that whilst one deprecated very much that in the 
restoration of ancient buildings the appearances of antiquity 
were spoiled, yet one could not help feeling that the house of 
God should receive care and decoration to make it as far as 
practicable worthy of Him for whom it was intended. 

The adjoining Ockley Court Farm (now occupied by Colonel 
Calvert) was next visited. Mr. Ralph Nevill again read a 
paper dealing more particularly with the battle of Ockley 
between the Danes and Saxons. He observed that they were 
now upon very old ground. The ancient Stane Street, which 
they would see that day, still remained one of the best preserved 
examples in England of a Roman road. It ran in nearly a 
straight line direct from Colchester, the ancient Regnum, across 
the downs, by Bognor, with its celebrated Roman villa, by 
Pulborough, then hence on to Dorking. He went on to state 
that Dorking had been, with, great plausibility, identified by 
Mr. Puttock with the Roman town of Dolocindum, In giving 
a chronological sketch of the events that seemed to have 
affected Surrey in the Saxon period, Mr. Nevill observed that 
in 805 there was a great council at ‘ Aclea” (Ockley), attended 
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by Cenwulf, King of Mercia, Cuthred, the sub-king of Kent, 
twelve bishops, four abbots, ten “duces” (or dukes), and others. 
This was followed in $24 by the holding of another council, and 
athird in 844. At first sight it seemed strange that so out of 
the way a place as Ockley should be selected for such a 
gathering ; but he pointed out that in those days it was con- 
venient, as being on the borders of the recently-conquered 
kingdom of Kent, and that it was also convenient for the over- 
lords first of Mercia and then of Wessex. Aubrey gave the 
site of the ancient castle, said to have been destroyed by the 
Danes, as near the church, and Mr. Nevill remarked that the 
formation of the ground around which they were now assembled 
bore undeniable traces of this fact. As to the site of the 
castle, Aubrey defined it as near the church. Bray seemed to 
have identified it with another site, a mile or more away, but 
he (Mr. Nevill) did not think that that could be accepted. 
The rector had told him that the tradition had it that it was on 
the site of the present farm buildings adjoining. One could 
trace the moat by the ponds and what seemed to have been 
a ditch, and on two sides the streams formed the natural moat. 
On the west side beyond the moat formed by the stream a high 
bank or vallum still remained, with an artificial second moat 
beyond it. Of course, a castle of those days was merely a 
mound of earth and a stockade. In building a_ wall 
there a few years ago the workmen came across a quantity of 
pottery, the fragments of which were preserved, including a fine 
and interesting vessel of the Saxon date. If the contemplated 
removal of the Society’s museum to Guildford was carried out, 
he hoped there would be an extra incentive to the preservation 
of all such interesting memorials. Mr. Nevill alluded to the 
interesting remains of ancient moated enclosures around that 
very neighbourhood, dealing more especially with Thunders- 
field, which the late Mr. Godwin-Austen thought might be one 
of the enclosures in the woods that Czesar described as held by 
the ancient Britons at the time of his invasion, and they cer- 
tainly answered that description. From its peculiar position in 
a detached portion of the parish of Ockley, and the curious 
arrangement by which there were parts of seven parishes con- 
tiguous, Mr. Nevill thought it likely that the large camp on 
Holmbury Hill was the headquarters of Mercian power during 
their long supremacy in this part, and that the smaller camp on 
Anstiebury may have been thrown up by the Danes, and not, 
as sometimes thought, by the Romans. There was, however, 
no doubt a Roman camp on Bury Hill, Dorking, as was shown 
by the survival of the name “ The Nower” adjoining it. Mr. 
Nevill next proceeded to give some particulars of the famous 
battle of Ockley. In 851, he said, occurred the first great 
Danish invasion. The Danes sailed with 350 ships into the 
mouth of the Thames, and burnt and plundered Canterbury, 
the ecclesiastical centre of England, and London, the wealthiest 
town. They defeated the forces of Mercia, and then marched 
into Surrey, doubtless on their road to Winchester and 
Chichester. From foreign historians, as quoted from Lappen- 
berg, they learnt the host was part of that of ‘ Rorik,” nephew 
of Harold Klak, the remainder of whose host was employed in 
pillaging Holland. It was at Ockley that the course of the 
plunderers was stopped by Ethelwulf, and a fierce fight ensued. 
The words of the chronicle were :—“ Ethelwulf and his son, 
Ethelbald, with the army of the West Saxons, fought against 
them at Ockley, and there made the greatest slaughter among 
the heathen army that we have heard tell of unto the present 
day, and there got the victory.” A place called Slaughterbridge, 
near the Sussex boundary, has been thought to owe its name to 
the battle, and Mr. Nevill had found the name “ Sloghterford” 
in a fourteenth-century deed. Wolven Lane, Wolvers, and 
Wolve’s Hill also, doubtless, commemorate the victorious 
Ethelwulf. It was well that Surrey men should remember that 
on that spot their ancestors helped to inflict on the proud con- 
querors of Canterbury and London the crushing defeat that so 
impressed contemporary writers, and that perhaps helped 
to inspire the heroic deeds of Ethelwulf’s son, Alfred. Who 
knew but that history might not repeat itself? They had heard 
much of late years of the battle of Dorking and of other 
invasions. Let them hope that the sack of London might not 
be repeated ; but it might yet be that again in that spot the 
invader of England might learn to rue the day he crossed the 
narrow seas. 

At Oakwood the hon. secretary, Dr. Milbourn, read a paper 
giving some very interesting information regarding the ancient 
chapel. In the course of his remarks he stated that very little 
had been found out regarding the early history of the building. 
It was established as a chapel-of-ease, apparently for the 
parishes of Abinger, Wotton, Ockley, Ewhurst, and two 
parishes in Sussex. Salmon attributed its foundation to 
Edward de la Hale, a knight of the district, who was supposed 
to have founded Hale House. But the building evidently dated 
from 1210 or 1220; and as Edward fde la Hale undoubtedly 
died in 1430, it was clearly evident that he could not have been 
the original founder of the chapel. Some years back three of 
the bells were taken away in order to restore the building, and 
Mr, Evelyn, of Wotton, contributed largely towards the expense, 


‘emulate this unpretending, 


The Rev. Mr. Chichester produced several interesting 
documents, one of which was a_ petition drawn up and 
presented in the reign of Edward VI., praying for a continu- 
ance of the service at Oakwood. The Rev. Mr. Knowles (the 
vicar) also exhibited several interesting tracings of wall-paint- 
ings discovered during the restoration of the chapel some years 


ago. 
"The final visit of the excursion was to Capel Church. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


“T-HE annual meeting of this Association was concluded 
last week at the Institution of Civil Engineers, West- 
minster. Mr. E. B. Ellice-Clarke again presided. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones read a paper giving ten years’ experience of 
what is known as the “ Shone” ejector, for the lifting and pro- 
pulsion of liquid or semi-liquid matter by Sula Nes air, 
automatically admitted and discharged, or blown off by a 
machine called a pneumatic ejector. Examples were given, 
including instances at Eastbourne, Henley-on-Thames, a 
Fenton, Staffordshire, where the system was working satis as 
torily. In the course of a long discussion on the paper, ie 
opinion was generally expressed that the ee ete or 
ordinary purposes of pumping was not equal to iP ing 
methods, on the score of either efficiency or economy. : was 
admitted, however, that it is useful under some ida on 
cumstances, though it was strongly urged that no . ial - c ata 
had been given of the actual cost of working the Boat 
system in any of the places named. Mr. de Courcey Meade, 
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ted in L 
pee eae William Webster, F.C.S., read a paper 


highly efficient ; and Mr. L : 
dee bing the "decomposition and purification of sewage by 
means of electricity. He passed a strong current of electricity 


roug before the meeting, and the solid matter 
Rome el Hane surface, leaving the fluid apparently bright 
He also exhibited a sample of effluent water eight mont 5 
old, and also a specimen of a disinfecting fluid obtaine : rom 
sewage twelve months ago. The chief expense, Bey , was 
the engine power, and the process could be applied to any 


existing tanks The thanks of the rage BO ee: to 
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he had made known his process 1 
" i likely to be productive of great 
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results. provided it could be economl I 
ment elite quantities of sewage, as the analyses submitted 


showed the effluent water to be absolutely free from suspended 
matter. The members, at the close of the discussions, pro- 
ceeded to visit various engineering works of interest in the 


metropolis. 


TESSERZ. 


The Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
EMIL BRAUN. 


: ; le 
ICHEL ANGELO was wont to say of this unique wor 

M of art that the horse had only to plant the raised hoof 

upon the ground to complete the illusion that it was a living 


istingul i triven to 
: tinguished artists have earnestly s 
Pee knee a but comprehensive and_ fully 


historical reality, and have ended 


i ‘nced of the impracticable nature of their under- 
Renee it Ee diedoueh theta striking faults are avoided, nor 
even that the laws of beauty are observed with Eppes 
above all, it is important that the artistic thought should be 
adopted by the passive material destined to give it pe reeselee 
in such a manner that the two should never be at variance wit h 
each other. The decided superiority maintained by this neD Le 
sentation of the victorious and merciful Emperor over a 


statues of a similar kind is mainly attributable to the smeple 
chronicle style selected by the artist. We find no attemp 
made to deify his hero, but rather the resolute determination to 


divest him of all such properties as lend CE etait 
splendour, and which therefore cannot be recognise : y ue oe 
The horse appears to be the very same which, oes ee 
carried its master over the field of battle, is now, Me Pe 

and measured pace, bearing him past the captives, ae ave 
sunk down on their knees, and look fup to him imp bls 
mercy. Every motion of the noble animal ne ore Sea 
The spirit of the master appears to have passed into Chae 
The spectator feels that only the occasion 1S ee 
bring the strength latent in the heavy frame a ait apy 
development. Marcus Aurelius, one of the not eae ma ah 
the Stoa, displays a sublime self-command which aac wight 
the more to feel sympathy with others. He cemeane 
hand mildly, and gives the signal of pardon to the cond E 
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We feel that the beautiful quality of mercy reacts upon him 


who exercisesit. In comparing the artistic beauties of the horse 
with those of the rider, the latter is so far inferior as to have 
given room for the opinion that they were the production of two 
different artists. This idea seems, however, unfounded, 
although it is supported by the fact that the figure has been 
adapted to the horse, and might easily, even now, be exchanged 
for another, as it admits of having been removed without 
leaving a single material trace of the alteration. The Emperor 
wears the plain mantle of a warrior. He carries no weapon 
nor any other token of his rank. The likeness appears to have 
been striking, each separate feature—nay every accidental 
gesture—bearing the stamp of individuality. Even his manner 
of sitting the horse is so characteristic that beauty has been 
boldly made subservient to a strict adherence to truth. For it 
is not to be denied that, when viewed in front, the feet of the 
rider are placed so far apart as to offend the eye. On the other 


hand, equestrians maintain that, in the absence of saddle and 


bridle, this manner of sitting the horse is perfectly natural. 
The artist has taken the liberty of placing the raised feet of the 
horse diagonally, which produces a good effect with regard to 
the stylistic arrangement of the masses, but is contrary to the 
truth, nay even to the laws of nature. A living horse moving 
in this manner would tear the antagonistic muscles, as has been 
proved by mechanical experiments. 


Architecture under Francis I. 
E. PANSON. 

Although in the buildings of the time of Francis I. there is 
a very evident reference to the revived schools of Classical 
architecture, still there is no servile copy; indeed, there is no 
part of the decoration in particular which does not, more or 
less, bear a very distinct and separate character from its type. 
The proportions of all the mouldings of the cornices and 
string-courses at Blois, Fontainebleau, and Chambord are very 
much exaggerated, as in Prout’s drawings; they are all coarse, 
and but rude copies of the best Italian work. There is, how- 
ever, a great vigour gained by this treatment, and the peculiar 
cornices of Chambord and Blois, although not to be compared 
in elegance with Italian work of the same time, yet have a rude 
and massive character which gives very considerable dignity 
to the whole work. The projection of the pilasters is small, 
the arch mouldings and architrave mouldings are generally 
delicate and of better profile than the main cornices and string- 
courses, and the decoration of the capitals and carved panels is 
of a character often of extreme delicacy, and always of great 
and peculiar beauty, and there is an exuberant fancy in their 
varied design. The representation of foliage is perfect, and 
the best adapted for architectural decoration of any school of 
art. Ciphers and emblems, figures and animals, are sometimes 
introduced, but the animal carving does not equal the flowing 
racy vegetable form of the foliage, and at Chambord it is 
certainly very inferior. The buildings of this age are very 
much ornamented with the emblems and ciphers of their 
owners, a practice indeed, which, as to the ciphers, has been 
continued in France to our day to an extent much beyond what 
prevails amongst us. The F for Francis, surrounded by the Cord 
of Anne of Brittany, and the Salamander his emblem, and some- 
times his motto “ Nutrisco et Extinguo,” are common on all the 
works of his period, whether they are Renaissance as at Blois, 
or Flamboyant as in the transepts at Beauvais. H for Henry, 
and his emblem the Crescent, also the emblem of his mistress, 
which he did not scruple constantly to use on the buildings of 
his reign. At Chambord, indeed, no opportunity seems to have 
been lost of displaying the royal H and the Crescent inter- 
laced ; also the two Q-) connected forming H and D; and at 
Fontainebleau they are even used in the chapel. The Porcu- 
pine was the emblem of the ancient house of Orleans; the 
Ermine of the house of Brittany; une Cordeliére, of Queen 
Anne of Brittany ; and the S with a Dart through it was the 
emblem used for the name of the mistress of Henry IV., Gabriel 
d’Estrees. 

Architectural Drawing. 
SIR 'G. "S6GTE 

The making of good pictures of our designs or buildings is 
no part of the fine art of architecture. It is, in fact, an art 
almost peculiar to our own day ; but though highly conducive 
to the success of the individual architect, and, when well 
directed, a great aid to the study of architecture, it is hardly to 
be viewed as a very direct means of producing good architec- 
ture. To make good pictures of bad designs is obviously 
injurious, and renders disappointment the more certain and the 
more bitter ; while to make good pictures of good designs may 
have been the beneficial effect of promoting their adoption, but 
still cannot be in any degree considered as of much importance 
to the actual result ; for a well-studied design in artistic hands 
will be just as good when executed, if no picture at all had ever 
been made of it; and an ill-studied design no better for the 
finest drawing having been made to recommend it. This, then, 
it is clear, is but a secondary art—an elegant accomplishment 


which becomes both useful and elevating when added to prac- 
tically artistic powers—but worse than useless in their absence. 
Here I am happy to find Professor Cockerell’s view to be as one 
with my own. After urging perspective drawing as essential to 
facility of designing, and also the necessity of cultivating the 
powers of the imagination, he adds :—“ Having thus put before 
you an outline of those advantages which are to be derived 
from our association with the sister arts, let us be guarded 
against their dangerous deductions. I look upon it that all 
their advantages are purely linear, and not aérial or polychro- 
matic. ... This great error of the English school of architec- 
ture may be said to have arisen from the juxtaposition of 
architectural drawings in our exhibitions, to the works of the 
painter. Colour, chiaro-oscuro, and aérial perspective 
are of no sort of importance (ze. in architectural represen- 
tations): and how entirely my opinion is supported by the 
best authorities and the best practice has often been laid 
before you. In one year in particular, I was enabled by 
the kindness of friends to lay before you some architectural 
drawings of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Sansovino, and Inigo 
Jones, in all of which proportion, composition, profile, and 
orthographic delineation were the sole end and object of their 
drawings, and no tricky effects of light or shade or colour were 
fora moment thought of or permitted. Philibert de Orme 
has humorously said, speaking of pretty drawings, ‘ They are 
hits to catch a customer, but are insufficient evidence of the 
substantial knowledge of the art. Be quite sure,’ says he, 
‘that those who amuse themselves in making pretty drawings 
only, are those who least understand the real art and science of 
architecture. I do not deny,’ continues he, ‘ that it is a graceful 
accomplishment in the architect to portray and paint, but his 
true business is with the model, and with lines only expressive 
of his design, its proportions, and measures.’” The power of 
ready and skilful sketching from actual architectural objects 
comes much nearer to the fine art of architecture. It is not 
that fine art itself, but it is one of the most direct means of 
attaining it. I therefore class this much higher. It must not 
be mistaken for the practical result aimed at ; but, as a general 
rule, I should say that it is so necessary to it as to be its closest 
ally and precursor, and therefore to be cultivated with all pos- 
sible diligence ; but I would urge the keeping of the ultimate 
object always in view, viz., that sketching should be mainly 
followed up with the direct intention of self-culture ; that the 
architect or student should aim in a less degree at storing his 
sketch-books with pleasing representations, and laying in a 
stock of precedents for future reference, than at the direct 
training of his mind and eye and hand to the conception and 
designing for himself of works similar in kind to those he is 
studying ; and the kind of drawing which he should mainly 
aim at cultivating is that which will be the fittest means of con- 
veying his artistic conceptions more clearly to the art-workman 
who will have to carry them into execution, the result being 
everything, the means comparatively nothing, in importance. 


The Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
K. G, FIEDLER. 


The temple of Apollo, even when we calculate value as of 
the present time, was enormously rich. King Croesus presented 
117 blocks of gold, in thickness the breadth of a hand, six 
times as long and thrice as broad, each of which weighed two 
talents; a golden lion of ten talents; a large golden tripod, 
upon which the Pythia sat, with the golden statue of Apollo. 
Beyond this there was a cup of gold, eight talents in weight ; 
one of silver, containing 600 amphoree, in which the wine was 
mixed at the feast of the Theophaniz, &c. &c. In spite of the 
various plunderings, in the time of Pliny more than 3,000 
statues remained. Strabo first describes it as poor. Pausanias 
saw 137 statutes, works of art, and rich treasure-chambers ; the 
latter were subterranean, round, like those of Atreus at 
Mycenz ; the best were those of the Sicyonians, Corinthians, 
and Siphnians, of whose gold mines Apollo had a tenth; those 
also of the Thebans and Athenians. All now is robbed, 
destroyed—it has disappeared, and on the holy territory of 
Apollo is a small poor village of frail tenements. 


The Greek Orders. 


S. SMIRKE, 


Let no student suppose, in whatever amount of conscious 
strength he may indulge, that he can with safety trust himself 
to the trackless wastes of his own imagination, and shut his 
eyes to the lights that have been set up by long experience, or 
to the landmarks which the past has left for the guidance of 
the future. It is a false and vulgar opinion that rules are the 
fetters of genius. “ He who begins by presuming on his own 
sense,” says Sir Joshua, “has ended his studies as soon as he 
has commenced them.” Now, the orders of architecture are 
instances of such rules of art, and have been instituted, not as 
fetters to embarrass, but rather as helps to strengthen, the 
judgment. It is no uncommon thing to hear these orders 
spoken of with disparagement, as tending to inculcate a servile 
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adherence to arbitrary rules, destructive of originality and of 
inventive talent. I think that this impression is founded on a 
misapprehension of the nature of these orders ; a misapprehen- 
sion, I am ready to admit, likely enough to arise from the 
dogmatical tone in which the proportions of the five orders are 
often laid down. The truth is, that the artists of ancient 
Greece in its best days, endowed with an unmatched percep- 
tion of beauty and of the most refined cultivation, were led by 
their observations and experience to adopt certain general 
forms and proportions ; and students struck with their beauty, 
have sought to trace it back to its original sources by an 
analysis of those forms and proportions ; that is by their exact 
measurement and delineation—a very legitimate, natural and 
indeed necessary process. In thus deducing a system of pro- 
portions from the practice of the best architects, we are surely 
acting as reasonably as the student who would deduce rules of 
poetical composition from the poetry of Milton or of Pope. It 
is thus that the orders of architecture have been instituted ; but 
it isan error to regard them as composing an infallible standard 
of taste, from which any deviation must be heresy. With a praise- 
worthy adherence to truth, the travellers who have measured 
and delineated these works, in giving us their transcripts 
of ancient examples have figured for our information 
minute fractions—any hair’s-breadth—and thankful we should 
be for their laborious exactness ; but it would be a gross mis- 
take to represent that to these fractions we are to pay a super- 
stitious reverence: this was far from the practice or intentions 
of the great authorities themselves. Vitruvius tells us of the 
diversity of practice that prevailed even in his own times. In 
truth, many wide diversities exist among the best examples. 
In the relation of the diameter to the length of the shaft of the 
Greek Doric order there is a difference of 33 per cent. between 
the heaviest and lightest examples, even in the best times. In 
the Ionic order a similar, though perhaps not so great, diversity 
prevails ; and every tyro is aware also of the extreme variety 
in the form and character of the details existing between even 
pure examples of these two orders. Similar comparisons might 
easily be multiplied, abundantly sufficient to show that the best 
masters of classic times held the reins with a loose hand ; in- 
deed, under the easy sway of these five orders we recognise a 
regimen so mild as to satisfy any reasonable love of liberty. 
The value of these great examples has been not unfrequently 
tested and proved by the fantastic variations which have been 
sometimes boldly grafted upon them. In these attempts at new 
or amended orders we find little to encourage any wide de- 
parture from the parent forms ; but, on the contrary, we recog- 
nise in them more clearly the convenience and wisdom of 
adhering pretty closely to known standards, which the eye has 
learnt to appreciate as accurately as the cultivated ear distin- 
guishes the intervals of scientific harmony. To set at naught 
the architectural forms which the age of Pericles has bequeathed 
to us is about as idle and undiscerning a task as to contemn the 
rules of counterpoint, or the musical scale which has descended 
to us from Guido of Arezzo. 


Oblique Mortise and Tenon. 
J. ROBISON. 


The joint that most of all demands the careful attention of 
the artist is that which connects the ends of beams, one of 
which pushes the other very obliquely, putting it into a state of 
extension. The most familiar instance of this is the foot of a 
rafter pressing on the tie-beam, and thereby drawing it away 
from the wall. When the direction is very oblique (in which 
case the extending strain is the greatest), it is difficult to give 
the foot of the rafter such a hold of the tie-beam as to bring 
many of its fibres into the proper action. There would be little 
difficulty if we could allow the end of the tie-beam to project 
to a small distance beyond the foot of the rafter ; but, indeed, 
the dimensions which are given to tie-beams for other reasons 
are always sufficient to give enough of abutment when judiciously 
employed. Unfortunately this joint is much exposed to failure 
by the effects of the weather. It is much exposed, and fre- 
quently perishes by rot, or becomes so soft and friable that a 
very small force is sufficient either for pulling the filaments out 
of the tie-beam or for crushing them together. We are, 
therefore, obliged to secure it with particular attention, and to 
avail ourselves of every circumstance of construction. One is 
naturally disposed to give the rafter a deep hold by a long 
tenon ; but it has been frequently observed in old roofs that such 
tenons break off. Frequently they are observed to tear up the 
wood that is above them, and push their way through the end 
of the tie-beam. This, in all probability, arises from the first 
sagging of the roof by the compression of the rafters and of 
the head of the king-post. The head of the rafter descends ; 
the angle with the tie-beam is diminished by the rafter revolv- 
ing round its stop in the tie-beam. By this motion the heel or 
inner angle of the rafter becomes a fulcrum and a very long 
and powerful lever, much loaded. The tenon is the other arm, 
very short, and being still fresh, it is therefore very powerful. 
It therefore forces up the wood that is above it, tearing it out 


from between the cheeks of the mortise, and then pushes it 
along. Carpenters have therefore given up long tenons, and 
give to the toe of the tenon a shape which abuts firmly, in the 
direction of the thrust, on the solid bottom of the mortise, 
which is well supported on the under side by the wall-plate. 
This form has the further advantage of having no tendency to 
tear up the end of the mortise. 


Imitative and Conventional Ornament, 


J. FERGUSON. 

In certain styles of art vegetable forms are employed. 
Among these perhaps the most beautiful and perfect ever 
invented was that known as the honeysuckle ornament, which 
the Greeks borrowed from the Assyrians, but made so 
peculiarly their own. It has all the conventional character 
of a purely lithic, with all the grace of a vegetable form, and as 
used with the Ionic order, is more nearly perfect than any 
other known. The Romans made a step further towards a 
more direct imitation of nature in their employment of the 
acanthus leaf. As applied to a capital, or where the construc- 
tive form of the bell beneath it is still distinctly seen, it is 
unobjectionable ; but when the leaf supports the volute at the 
angles of the abacus, it is on the very verge of good taste. 
With their disregard of precedent and untrammelled wildness 
of imagination, the Gothic architects tried every form of veget- 
able ornament, from the purest conventionalism, where the 
vegetable form can hardly be recognised, to the most literal 
imitation of nature. By employing the former an architect can 
never sin against good taste, though he may miss many 
beauties ; with the latter class of ornament he is always in 
danger of offence, and few have ever employed it without falling 
into mistakes. Inthe first place, because it is impossible to 
imitate perfectly foliage and flowers in stone ; and secondly, 
because if the pliant forms of plants are made to support, or do 
the work of, hard stone, the incongruity is immediately 
apparent, and the more perfect the imitation the greater the 
mistake. In too many instances, even in the best Gothic 
architecture, the construction is so overlaid by imitative veget- 
able forms as to be concealed, and the work is apparently 
done by leaves or twigs, but in the earliest and purest style this 
is almost never the case. As a general rule it may be asserted 
that the best lithic ornaments are those which approach 
nearest to the grace and pliancy of plants, and that the best 
vegetable forms are those which most resemble the regularity 
and symmetry of those which are purely conventional. 


Cast-iron Beams, 


T. DAVIES. 


Mr. Hodgkinson, in a paper in the “ Memoirs” of the Man- 
chester Philosophical Society, gives as the results of his experi- 
ments, that the under flange should be to the upper in the pro- 
portion of 6: 1. His experiments having been extensive and 
carefully made, have ever since been considered the standard 
of reference, and I do not suppose that his conclusion on this 
subject has ever been called in question. However, having 
been led to examine his experiments for the purpose of con- 
densing the results into a general law, or into a few statements 
that might be carried on the memory, I began to suspect that 
there was something wrong in the conclusion he had come to. 
At first I could scarcely bring myself to think that this could be 
the case after Mr. Hodgkinson’s paper had been so long before 
the public, and after a considerable portion of it had been incor- 
porated into two of the best works we have on the subject— 
“ Barlow on the Strength of Materials” and “Fairbairn on 
Cast and Wrought-iron,” by the authors of which the opinions 
contained in it have thereby been homologated. I have 
looked, however, over the subject again and again, to see if by 
any possibility there might be lurking a fallacy in my reasoning, 
but I can see none. ‘The conclusion, then, on this particular 
point to which I have come, drawn from Mr. Hodgkinson’s own 
experiments is, that the strongest section of beam is that with 
flanges from 3}: 1 to 4:1, instead of 6:1, as stated by Mr. 
Hodgkinson. I may indicate the nature ofthe oversight which, 
I consider, has been made by Mr. Hodgkinson. He gives the 
result of nine experiments on beams, with double flanges of 
different proportions, from which he comes to the conclusion 
already stated. In comparing things together, as, for instance, 
in the present case, the comparison of the amount of strength 
due to the different proportions of upper and under flanges, it 
is necessary to have all other things equal, or that allowance 
be made for any difference, and Mr. Hodgkinson has, accord- 
ingly, had these beams made of equal length and depth. He 
has, however, in his comparison left out of consideration the 
difference in the thickness of the webs. 


A Papyrus of the fourteenth century before our era has 
been added to the British Museum. It contains certain 
chapters of the “ Book of Death,” carefully copied out by a 
scribe of Thebes, The illustrations are vivid. 


[Jury 20, 1888. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue admiration for the works of MiLuer the painter 
is not confined to France, and it may be said that engrav- 
ings from his works are in greater demand than those from 
MEISSONIER’S pictures. Many strangers, and especially 
Americans, make it a duty to go on a pilgrimage to 
Barbizan, in order to see the simple house which the painter 
inhabited, and to contemplate the district which inspired 
him. An effort was lately made to preserve the house as a 
public building, allowing Madame MILLer to occupy it 
during her life. A sum of 20,000 francs was offered, which 
any valuer would say was a high price for the house. But 
the owner wants 35,000 francs, which is considered an un- 
reasonable demand by the committee. Unless the owner 
becomes reasonable the house will not be purchased and is 
therefore likely to be demolished. 


THERE was close voting in the Council Chamber of ‘Tam- 
worth over the proposition for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of municipal buildings. It was, however, 
carried by the casting vote of the chairman. The towns- 
people lately protested against the scheme, and the voting 
expresses the division which exists in the town. It is not 
surprising that some grumblers are to be found, for at present 
the rates are said to amount to about 6s. 8d. in the pound. 
If by any mismanagement an unsatisfactory design should 
be adopted, it will go hard with the councillors who voted 
in favour of the new buildings, and it therefore behoves 
them to take care that a safe way is adopted to insure 
drawings which will overcome the opposition. 


A FEw French artists have been fortunate in obtaining a 
share in the honours which the French President awarded 
on the occasion of the National Féte. M. Aus, the 
sculptor, and M. BorteEau, the architect of the Gambetta 
Monument, obtained the ribbon of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour from the hand of M. Carnot. The honour 
does not, however, induce all Parisians to admire their 
work, which is somewhat of a disappointment. Another 
architect, M. Latoux, is also a chevalier. The sculptors 
who can henceforth wear the ribbon are MM. CorDoNNIER, 
Turcan, and Francois. M. CHAPLAIN is raised to the 
grade of officer. Only one painter was recognised this 
time, viz. M. Detort. The professors of literature obtained 
the lion’s share of the ribbons. 


AFTER all the decisions against them in respect to the 
tax for aiding the poor, the French artists may not have to 
part with any of the money received at the doors of the 
Salon for admission to the exhibition. The Assistance 
Publique Department claimed 103,000 francs, or about five- 
eighths of the total profit out of the exhibition, which was 
160,000 francs. The expenses for the two months were 
240,000 francs. The Judgment of the Council of the Prefec- 
ture now is that, the Salon exhibition being a sort of public 
enterprise and a national work, and as the profits do not 
enrich any individual speculator or company, but are 
bestowed on artists who are necessitous, the exhibition 
cannot be classed with a theatre or other place of 
amusement out of which owners derive profit. The 
Société des Artistes Francais will accordingly be still 
considered as exempt from contributing to the funds of 


the public assistance unless a different decision can be 
obtained from another tribunal. 


It is commonly known that in trees, especially exogenous, 
the trunk consists of a series of concentric circles, each 
one representing a year’s growth. In all cases the circles 
are not readily identified. The rate of growth is not 
uniform, for in the early years the circles are wider, but 
after a time there is more regularity. It was recommended 
by DEcANDOLLE that observations about the rate of growth 
should be recorded, and, if a sufficient number existed, 
there would be no difficulty in assuming the age of a tree 
from a measurement of its circumference. It would be an 
average of several observations. But, as a rule, measure- 
ments of the kind are not preserved, and the more import- 
ance is therefore to be attached to those which were 
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presented before the last meeting of the Botanic Society of 
Edinburgh by Dr. Davip Curistison. He kept a record 
of the increase of girth of the trees in the Botanic Gardens 
at Craigiehall from 1878 to 1888. In the case of the 
beeches, of which species ten specimens had been 
measured, the measurement of one tree, when first noted, 
had been 71‘40 inches, while in 1887 its girth had increased 
to 81°75 inches, showing a total increase of 10°35 inches, 
and an average annual increase of 1’03 inch. In another 
instance the girth when first measured had been 97°30 inches, 
increasing in ten years to 100'40 inches—a total increase 
of 2°50 inches, and an average increase of 0°36 inch. 
Many more results were shown in tabular form, It was 
remarked that two disturbing elements had to be taken into 
account. The first was that some of the trees which had 
been selected for measurement had proved of too great 
age for the purpose in view; and the second, that during 
the period dealt with the winters for three successive years 
had been exceptionally severe. These circumstances had 
complicated a subject which otherwise would have been 
simple enough. 


At the excursion of the Shropshire Archeological Society 
the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater (who was at one time an 
architect) described a curious inscription which was found 
on taking down wainscot in Llanfair Waterdine Chapel, 
near Clun. The inscription was on a panel measuring 34 
inches by 3 inches, and was in two lines, consisting of cha- 
racters that apparently are of an unique form. There are 
in all nearly seventy of them, containing nineteen distinct 
letters. Two of them have been thought to resemble the 
word Maria, in Greek letters. If this conjecture is correct 
the character for M occurs twice, that for A five times, 
that for R five times, and that for I seven or eight times, 
which would be about the proportion in any ordinary in- 
scription for such letters. It has been thought that they are 
musical notes or neumes, but they do not agree with the 
musical notation of the eleventh century, which is probably 
about the date of the carving. Of other letters, P occurs 
twice and O three times. A more satisfactory conjecture 
is that they are the very rough copy, made by an illiterate 
workman, of bad writing, the strokes of each letter being 
taken separately, at an unusual distance from each other; 
but even then they cannot be made out, and whether they 
are Saxon, Welsh, or Latin cannot now be determined. 
The introductory character is something like what printers 
call an index. This is common enough in an Irish treatise 
usually known as the ‘Book of Ballymote,” a vellum MS. 
preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
This was compiled between 1370 and 1390. It is written 
in ancient Irish, and several characters in it correspond to 
the letters of this inscription, if inscription it be. 


THE meeting of the subscribers to the British School at 
Athens, and the Cyprus Exploration Fund, was held on 
Wednesday. A report was read about the progress of the 
work in Cyprus. Permission was first obtained to dig on 
a hill known as Leonfari Vouno, near Nikosia, and after- 
wards at the village of Kouklia, the site of the ancient 
Paphos. This occupied a fortnight, and led to the dis- 
covery of primitive walls and many objects belonging to an 
early period. At Kouklia, the famous temple of APHRODITE 
was completely cleared, and the ground plan carefully made 
out ; numerous inscriptions of considerable interest were 
discovered, and also a few fragments of good sculpture 
and a large number of miscellaneous objects in pottery, 
glass, &c. A third excavation was carried on at Amargetti, 
which was successful in identifying the site of an ancient 
village probably called Melantha, where APOLLO was 
worshipped under the title Opaon. The report from 
Athens stated that the school had in its second session 
amply fulfilled the hopes of its supporters. The supply of 
students seemed likely to be constant ; the usefulness of 
the school, not only to classical scholars and archzologists, 
but also to the artist and the architect, was becoming more 
widely recognised. The financial statement was not so 
satisfactory, for, in spite of appeals, the additional dona- 
tions during last year amounted to only 110/, and the 
subscriptions were only increased to the extent of 7/. 39. 


Further help must be insured if the operations are to be 
continued, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF CHARLES V. 


He) srope the first half of the sixteenth century the 
Emperor CHarwes V. was the most important man 
in Europe, and his biography would be a history of the 
Continent. It is supposed that he aspired to be more, and 
to have his supremacy recognised by kings and princes; 
but any ambition of that kind was not unreasonable, for his 
influence was felt outside his dominions. In the great 
soliloquy in “Hernani” Vicror Huco makes CHARLES 
express his theory of the world, and, however poetic may 
be the language, what is said seems to correspond with the 
belief of the Emperor’s contemporaries. He desired to be 
a second CHARLEMAGNE, and Europe to be an edifice with 
two men at the summit, viz. the Pope and himself. The 
two were to be everything, and nothing was to exist on 
earth without their sanction, for a supreme mystery was 
exhibited in them. One was Truth, the other Force. 

But, somehow, the world did not accept CHARLES’S 
notions of what was best for everybody, and the ingratitude 
of people who were not proud to be under his feet at last 
made the Emperor weary. On October 25, 1555, he 
assembled all his magnates in Louvaine, and in their pre- 
sence resigned his diadem. He reserved a pension of one 
hundred thousand crowns, which was to defray the cost of 
himself and his attendants in the monastery of Yuste. 
With his usual foresight he took care that his new abode 
was adapted to his altered condition. ROBERTSON says:— 


Some months before his resignation he had sent an architect thither 
to add a new apartment to the monastery for his accommodation, but 
he gave strict orders that the style of the building should be such as 
suited his present situation rather than his former dignity. \ It con- 
sisted only of six rooms : four of them in the form of friars’ cells, with 
naked walls; the other two, each 20 feet square, were hung with 
brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground, with a door on one side into a garden, 
of which Charles himself had given the plan, and which he had filled 
with various plants, intending to cultivate them with his own hands. 
On the other side they communicated with the chapel of the monastery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, 
hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommodation of a private 
gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. He buried 
there, in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together 
with all those vast projects which, during half a century, had alarmed 
and agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it by turns with the 
terror of his arms and the dread of being subjected to his power. 


The cloister life of CHartes has been narrated by Sir 
WILLIAM MaxweELt STIRLING in a work which is likely to 
be esteemed as one of the classic histories. During three 
years the ex-Emperor led a life which was partly philosophic 
and partly monastic. It was, in fact, a continuous prepara- 
tion for death. Services were performed almost every day 
as expiation for his own misdeeds or for those of his friends, 
and in these devotions CHARLES joined, reading out of a 
tattered prayer-book. At length he resolved to anticipate 
the days after his death by having a funeral service for him- 
self, It was more than a rehearsal, and must have affected 
the gloomy spirit of Cuartrs. What followed is thus 


described by Sir Witt1aM Strrtinc MaxweELi :— 


The funeral rites ended, the Emperor dined in his western alcove. 
He ate little, but he remained for a great part of the afternoon sitting 
in the open air, and basking in the sun, which, as it descended to the 
horizon, beat strongly upon the white walls. Feeling a violent pain 
in his head, he returned to his chamber and lay down, Mathisio, 
whom he had sent in the morning to Xarandilla to attend the Count 
of Oropesa in his illness, found him when he returned still suffering 
considerably, and attributed the pain to his having remained too long 
in the hot sunshine. Next morning he was somewhat better, and was 
able to get up to go to mass, but still felt oppressed, and complained 
much of thirst. He told his confessor, however, that the service of 
the day before had done him good. The sunshine again tempted him 
into his open gallery. As he sat there, he sent for a portrait of the 
Empress, and hung for some time, lost in thought, over the gentle face, 
which, with its blue eyes, auburn hair, and pensive beauty, 
somewhat resembled the noble countenance of that other Isabella, 
the great Queen of Castile. He next called for a picture 
of Our Lord Praying in the Garden, and then for a sketch of 
the Last Judgment, by Titian. Having looked his last upon 
the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed as if he were now bidding 
farewell, in the contemplation of these other favourite pictures to the 
noble art which he had loved with a love which cares and years and 
Sickness could not quench, and that will ever be remembered with his 
better fame. Thus occupied, he remained so long abstracted and 
motionless, that Mathisio, who was on the watch, thought it right to 
awake him from his reverie. On being spoken to, he turned round 


and complained that he was ill. The doctor felt his pulse, and pro- 
nounced him in a fever. Again the afternoon sun was shining over the 
great walnut tree full into the gallery. From this pleasant spot, filled 
with the fragrance of the garden and the murmur of the fountain, and 
bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, they carried him to the 
gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights, and laid him on the bed from 
which he was to rise no more, 


The scene depicted by M. DE VrienNDT is where 
CHARLES looks on TittAn’s work for the last time. The 
artist has realised the scene with great power. But it is not 
surprising, for M. pe Vrienpr finds a peculiar interest in 
the history of CHarLEs, and has painted many scenes of 
the eventful life of the Emperor. 


ASKHAM HALL. 
Vey have already published one view of the exterior 
of the residence of Sir A, FArRBAIRN, and now we 
give a second, which is no less picturesque in aspect. The 
architects of the building are Messrs. CHortey & Connon, 
of Leeds. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 5.-MEMORIAL TO LIEUTENANT WAGHORN. [J. BELCHER.) 
NO. 6._EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF MARCUS AURELIUS. [G. HORSLEY.1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CLASSES. 


HE following prizes and certificates have been awarded in 
the classes of Architecture under Professor T. Roger 
Smith, in University College, London :— 

Fine Art.—Donaldson Silver Medal, E. A. Runtz, of 
London. Certificate, 2, Alan C. Walker, of Tasmania. 3 
and 2nd Prize, Harold R. Luck, of London. Second Class.— 
B. -F. Fletcher, of London; J. W. Little, of London; P. D. 
Smith, of London. Third Class.—M. A. Green, of Bath; E. A. 
Williams, of Upper Norwood; F. E. Williams, of London. 

Construction.—Donaldson Silver Medal, Horace Helsdon, of 
London. 2nd Prize, Harold R. Luck, of London. Certificates : 
3, Alan C. Walker, of Tasmania. 4, Wm. D. Claridge, of 
London. 5, J. W. Little, of London. 6, J. Borrowman, of 
Godalming. Second Class —A. W. Carne, of St. Agnes; M. A. 
Green, of Bath; E..C, Hanson, of London; H. C. Lander, of 
London. Third Class.—A. Sealy-Allin, of co. Cork ; E. Finch, 
of Roehampton ; A. G. Turner, of Anerley ; E. A. Williams, of 
Upper Norwood; F. E. Williams, of London. 

Modern Practice.—Prizes, equal, Gordon P. G. Hills, of 
London ; Alan C. Walker, of Tasmania. Certificates : 3, equal, 
Harold R. Luck, of London; Oscar Oertel, of London. ‘5, 
E. A. Hellicar, of Bromley. Second Class.—E. A. Williams, of 
Upper Norwood. Third Class——M. A. Green, of Bath; H. 
Lazareck, of Aldershot ; W. W. Wilson, of Leytonstone. 

Professor Roger Smith’s prizes for drawings illustrative of 
the work of the classes were awarded as follows :—Fine Art 
Prize divided between E. Runtz and A. C. Walker ; Construc- 
tion Prize divided between John Borrowman and H. C. Lander. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES.* 


N my former lecture I said decoration was purely painters’ 

or sculptors’ work, but I then referred to animal or vege- 

table forms. The gift of harmonising colours may belong 
equally to the painter and the architect. 

The schemes for decoration are purely architectural, not 
only when they apply to buildings, but also in the case of 
separate articles that are movable, and that are not wholly 
covered with one scheme of ornament, and for this reason, that 
architecture deals with harmonic proportions, and with the con- 
trast of primitive forms. We are all entranced with the sub- 
lime conception and magnificent execution of Michel Angelo’s 
frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, but no architect can help being 
shocked at his utter disregard of the chapel itself; the scale 
of the decoration utterly destroys the size of the chapel. 
Whether the ornament be painted or sculptured figures, land- 
scape, floral design, or formal ornament, the most important 
thing is to make the whole look well and appropriate for its pur- 
pose. One of the great arts of the decorator is to arrange his 
spaces harmonically, with due consideration for the use of the 
object, and occasionally to cure defects in the floors, walls, or 


* From the Second Cantor Lecture, by Mr. G, Aitchison, A. R.A. 
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ceilings of a building, when the proportions are not all that can 
be wished. 

To take a room for example ; if it be too low to admit of 
figures being of an adequate size to be seen, they must be ex- 
cluded, and even if there be plenty of height, we do not want 
the figures of such gigantic size that a fine room is dwarfed 
into a doll’s house. Certain parts of a room, too, are better 
seen than other parts, and it is useless to put elaborate decora- 
tion on parts that are mostly hidden by pieces of furniture, or 
which one must go down on one’s knees to see; we do not 
want a floor so decorated that it looks painful to walk on, or so 
ornamented that we think we may trip over the things por- 


trayed; and I may say that perhaps the very worst fault 
ornament can have is a look of winking at you, or being in 
movement. 


In choosing colour, again, we should be careful to have such 
a tone that we can live with, for most people have their dislikes 
and preferences. The colour of a lady’s boudoir is mostly 
chosen because it sets off her complexion. In a room where 
we work we are soon conscious of an objectionable colour 
which irritates instead of soothing us. Certain colours and 
certain tones are beneficial or prejudicial to health; very 
dark rooms are prejudicial, and red or yellow will also 
have a prejudicial effect on our health, if we have to 
remain in rooms of either colour all day and every day. A 
manufacturer had a women’s workshop painted yellow, and 
found more than the usual sickness amongst his hands ; his 
doctor recommended whitewash, and the normal health was 
restored. Growers of hyacinths have noticed a marked effect on 
their blowing when they are put in glasses of certain colours. 

Few of us can expect to live in houses built of polished 
granite, porphyry, and jasper, and adorned with precious stones, 
but we may expect to live in those protected and embellished 
with enamelled terra-cotta, glass slabs, or glass mosaic, and 
that our streets may at least present us with a clean, gay, and 
cheerful appearance, even if they do not quite realise M. Charles 
Garnier’s dream of a transformed Paris :— 


I imagine the day when the tawny tones of gold will pick out the 
monuments and construction of our Paris; I imagine the warm and 
harmonious tones that will tremble under the delighted gaze. One 
will then have renounced those grand straight-lined streets, beautiful 
no doubt, but cold and unnatural as the ceremony of a noble dowager. 
The inflexible Commission of Ways will have its period of reaction, 
and, without any one being hurt, every one will be allowed to build his 
house without making it match those of his neighbours ; the grounds 
of cornices will shine with eternal colours, the piers will be enriched 
with glittering panels, and the gilded friezes will run the whole length 
of the buildings, the buildings themselves will be clothed in marble 
and enamel, mosaic will make every one love sparkle and colour. 
This will not be false and petty luxury, it will be opulence, it will be 
sincerity. The eye, familiarised with all the marvels of tints and 
splendours of colour, will insist that our dress shall be modified and 
coloured in its turn, and the entire city will have an harmonious reflec- 
tion of silk and gold. But, alas! I look around me, I see a grey 
and sombre sky, I see newly-painted houses, I see the shadows quite 
black, that wave in the interminable boulevards ; I see, in short, Paris 
as itis! And from my artist dream I fall again into vulgar reality. 


This dream is by no means impossible. I may tell you that 
when I was at Berlin a good many years ago, I saw a mansion 
that the Italians would call a palace, wholly covered with a 
acing of compressed tiles in patterns, the dressings of the 
windows and the oriels wholly composed of Minton’s majolica, 
with a glass mosaic frieze, adorned with subjects in colour on a 
gold ground. I could not help saying to myself, “ Here is a 
palace adorned with coloured materials, all but the mosaic 
certainly of English manufacture, but we at home have neither 
the taste nor wit touse them.” It is true that most of our 
majolica leaves much to be desired in beauty of shape, in 
quality, tone, and arrangement of colour; but these defects 
could be amended if there were demand enough for skilled 
’ architects, designers, and colourists. Enamelled pottery does 
not do well as a rule with dull granulated surfaces. Even when 
new it requires a very able architect to use it properly, and in 
London it becomes staring, as the rough material is blackened 
by soot. Where granulated surfaces must be used, enamelled 
pottery might still be applied in very small pieces to give value 
to the colours of the main materials, just as nature colours a 
pistil, a stamen, or a spot with one complementary primary to 
set off another, or a secondary, or a tertiary. 

There is in Oxford Street an eating or coffee-house wholly 
fronted with enamelled pottery that is absolutely unimpeach- 
able, only the architect or the owner had the fear of fools upon 
him, and declined to give us splendour or gaiety. 

If any one would start a gorgeous front of enamelled pottery 
there would be an outcry at first, but we should gradually get 
accustomed to beauty and colour, and get reconciled to the 
loss of dingy and blackened brick. Even now there is no 
outcry when the platforms of a railway station are lined with 


white glazed bricks banded with green or grey, and the small 
extra cost would soon be repaid by better health and the saving 
At first this could only be done by tasteful, 


of painting. 
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benevolent, and patriotic men who were wealthy, or by enter- 
prising ones, 
itself; but as this sort of facing came into fashion—as it cer- 
tainly would—window jambs and reveals, panels, strings, and 
cornices would be kept in stock, probably printed in colours 
instead of hand-painted, 
gorgeous 
Morgan, 
of Maestro Giorgio, and he could design, paint, and burn a 
brick as well as a tile or a pot. 


tioned, roofing tiles. 
prevail. 


church 
which wound round it, the steeple being a cone; the visible 


glazed parts were semicircular in section, and though I do not 
knaw how they were. fixed, they looked as if they were stuck 
into mortar, 
Babylon, and used to ornament wall surfaces. 
patterns I have seen in 
ingenious than beautiful ; 
used at Vienna and at Botzen that are ornamental enough, and 
the Chinese glazed yellow tiles seem to look well in the drawings 
of Chinese buildings. 


climate, but if they could be 
be set in frames of cast-iron, 
know how glass mosaic is made. 
the whole thickness of the glass, the glass is cut into strips, 

and is then roughly chipped off into cubes ; the best mosaic was 

chipped into very small cubes, from 3-16ths to 5-16ths of an inch 

square, but the commoner sort is from 3ths to éths ; the metallic . 
glass mosaic consists 
of silver laid on to a glass body, then covered with a thin coat 
of glass and the two fused together. 
Early Christian glass medallions, the gold leaf attached to the 
lower glass, etched into heads of holy personages, 
stories or symbols, and then a thin coat of transparent glass 


fused on. 


red glass, but in the Venetian, 
the backing is of transparent glass, 
which is much less hot in appearance than the other, for the 
gold rarely fills the whole field, and the glass beyond it shows. 
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who thought a house so fronted would advertise 


and would be cheap enough. The 
colours of the Persian tiles are now rivalled by De 
who has, too, rediscovered the crimson metallic glaze 


There is one use of enamelled pottery I have not men- 
In parts of France and Italy these 
At Lugo, in the Romagna, I saw the steeple of a 
covered with enamelled pottery of different colours, 


like the enamelled terra-cotta cones found at 
Most of the tile 


France are, to say the least, more 
but there are gold and green tiles 


Even the Romans were more alive to the use that might be 


made of broken glass than we are, for we learn from Martial 
that the collection of broken glass was a trade, and the glass, 
he says, 
it was treated with sulphur and cast 
mostly made to imitate agate, jasper, 
precious stone, 
like. It probably was from such slabs that the 
was fitst chipped off. We know from Pliny the elder that glass 
was used by Scaurus for the decoration of one storey of his 
temporary theatre, and it is conjectured that this glass was the 
cast slabs before mentioned. 


was exchanged for brimstone matches. Some believe 
(I presume into slabs), 
lapis-lazuli, or some 
and used for pavements, wall linings, and the 
glass mosaic 


I cannot say how these glass slabs or tiles would stand our 
fixed in no other way, they might 
barffed. Many of you probably 
Generally the colour pervades 


of a leaf of red, yellow, or green gold, or 
You may see, in the 


Christian 


In the modern Roman gold mosaic, the body is of opaque 
Sicilian and Oriental varieties, 
often of a greenish hue, 


The word mosaic comes from “ Opus Musivum”—work of 


the Muses—or, as we should say, artistic work. At present the 
Mosaicists are very far from deserving the name of artists, or 
being classed with the Maitres Mosaistes of George Sand. 
The artist who designs and colours the cartoons has to mark 
on his design every tessere to be used; the mechanic fits 
these according to the shape or colour from trays containing 
the different colours, and the whole is pasted on to brown 
paper, which is cut into short 
from Venice—at least, up to a late date, Venice was the seat of 
the manufacture both of the raw material and the finished work 
—then unrolled, pressed into the mortar called mastic, the 
paper washed off and the mosaic driven in with wooden malls. 


lengths, rolled up.and sent here 


If we are ever to have work of the highest excellence the 
mosaic worker should put his own lines on the cartoon, 72., 
translate it as he works it, and arrange the tints so as to get 
the effect the artist shows, and should ve skilful enough to re-do 
such parts as require it in place ; the exact effect can never be 
known until it is fixed. If the mosaic workers were good 
enough to do this, and were properly paid for their skill, we 
should soon have artists who worked wholly in mosaic, who 
would know how the effect wanted was to be obtained. You 
must recollect that in church work and in large public buildings 
the mosaic is generally at a great height from the eye, and more 
often than not, inside a dome, a half-dome, or a vault. These 
curved surfaces have their own lights and shades, and even at 
a great height the colours required are often better produced 
by the intermixture of tesserae of pure colour than by matching 
the exact colour of each tessera in the cartoon. Perhaps the 
most lovely coloured mosaics that exist are at St. Vitale, and 
in the tomb of Galla Placidia, at Ravenna, executed in the time 
of Justinian. That in the tomb of Galla Placidia has a blue 
ground like a peacock’s neck, and is ornamented with gold 
ornament. In the half-domes of apses, where very old work 
exists, we are often surprised at its superiority in tone to new 
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work, which often looks like painting on a brass basin, and it 
is not until the half-dome is reached by a ladder that you find 
out the reason. In modern work the mastic is flush with the 
mosaic, but in old work very long slips of glass mosaic were 
used instead of the ordinary tessers, and only held at the end 
by the mastic, so that there is shadow all round them. The 
gorgeousness of colour obtained by this material can only be 
judged of at Rome, Venice, and Ravenna, near home, though 
I believe there are still finer specimens at Constantinople, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem. Very ingenious parodies of pictures 
can be made with mosaic. If they will stand a fire they might 
be valuable by preserving the form, and a notion of the colour 
of the masterpieces of great artists. Raphael’s “ Transfigura- 
tion” in St. Peter’s at Rome is the most celebrated of these. 
They were mostly used for ornamenting the gold and silver 
gilt covers of books, and now for ornamenting jewellery, and 
are said to be set in wax. When smooth they are not very 
effective, though when the surface is left rough they tell as 
colour very fairly. For internal work mosaic pictures com- 
posed of tesserze of marble or pottery answer, but wholly lack 
the gorgeousness of glass mosaic. Mosaic for pavements I 
reserve for another place. 

I hardly know if I should include sgraffito. It would cer- 
tainly be useless in the denser parts of London, as it would 
soon be a uniform dingy black ; but we know that there are 
still examples that are visible at South Kensington, and that it 
lasts well in the country. 

It is done in this way :—Any coloured ground that may be 
chosen is first prepared of mortar or cement, coloured with 
earthy or mineral pigments ; it is then laid on the wall. White, 
black, yellow, red, or grey are the usual colours. On one of 
these grounds before it is dry about one-eighth of an inch 
of cement of one of the other colours is laid, the pattern is 
pounced on, and the parts outside the pouncing are scraped off 
with a modelling tool, a knife, or a bit of stick. When the 
whole has set, you have a picture or a pattern in two colours. 
This sort of work has stood in England for over twenty years 
when executed in the country, and in Italy the whole fronts of 
many large palaces have been adorned in this way, and have 
stood for centuries. 

Public buildings built of polished marble, granite, porphyry, 
jasper, agate, or onyx, or faced with these, are sometimes orna- 
mented by inlaying pictures or patterns with coloured marble 
or precious stones, but I do not know of any external example 
in England. This work is called pzetra dura. The Taj Mahal 
in India is a celebrated example. There are plenty of slabs, 
basins, vases, paper-weights, and jewellery imported from India 
and Italy of pzetra dura work. 

All external work in calcareous marbles soon perishes in the 
atmosphere of London, whether plain or inlaid, and all incised 
work filled with mastic so soon gets blackened that to execute 
it is merely labour lost. The only other work that can be used 
externally is in metal. Iron rusts unless constantly painted, 
and almost all other metals turn black. An insurance office in 
the Poultry was covered with copper scales that flamed in the 
sun, but after a few months’ exposure they became as black as 
ink, and what does not oxydise to blackness is covered with a 
black pall of soot; bronze gets nearly as black as copper, but 
it has of course a slight diversity of hue. Real block tin, not 
tinned iron, is said to stand the climate of London, but of course 
does not lack its pall of soot. Iron plates tinned are much 
used in Switzerland for the covering of steeples, but even there 
they get rusty. Lead takes its own blackish grey, but as it 
otherwise stands the climate well, I wonder it is not more used 
for ornamental purposes, as vases, statues, roof-crestings, and 
the like. When I was a boy, some plumbers’ shops were orna- 
mented with leaden statues, vases, and ornamental cistern 
fronts. Lead is still used for ornamental roof-crestings in 
France, often heightened by gold, black varnish, and colour. 
Lead is still much used for ornamental accessories in Holland— 
or perhaps I ought to say, was once used. I only know that 
there were many such when I went there in my youth; and 
they were much used over here during William III.’s reign. 
Up to a short time ago there were leaden statues and vases in 
the gardens of the stately mansions in Mark Lane, near the 
Tower of London ; there are still some at Hampton Court, and 
they would do very well in theniches or on the pedestals of our 
red brick fronts, if we could not afford bronze. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the ordinary freestones that 
weather in London, such as Portland, Chilmark, Tisbury ; the 
sandstones, red Mansfield and Dundee, which we all know; 
nor brick, both cut and moulded, nor red, yellow, or grey terra- 
cotta, for all these have more or less granulated surfaces that 
can only be cleaned by tooling or rubbing, but plaster has never 
of late, as far I know, been even tried; I mean plaster of 
common sand and lime, or, what is still better, of lime and 
marble dust. Vitruvius tells us that old Roman walls covered 
with this material were so hard, so beautiful and so finely 
polished, that in his time slabs of it were cut out and used for 
table tops. In speaking of plaster, I did not mean compo, 
either Roman, Portland, or mastic, but that plaster that is made | 


workable for modelling, which the Italians call “ gesso duro.” 
It was once common in England; the ‘“ Peter Pindar,” in 
Bishopsgate, is an example or was an example a few years 
ago, and many admirable specimens still exist in our country 
towns. Some of the vaulted ceilings of Hadrian’s Villa, at 
Tivoli, now open to the air, are still adorned with it, the grace, 
freedom and delicacy of whose modelling we still admire, 
although it was done at least 1700 years ago. In few things 
has England declined more than in plastering, from the preva- 
lence of casting, which allows the employment of the least 
skilled mechanic. Most of us have seen the magnificent ceil- 
ings of Elizabeth, James and Charles I.’s time, on whose 
flowers, fruit, &c., you can even now see the grain of the 
plasterer’s hand and the holes made by his thumb to get 
shadow. Even in plastered ceilings of Sir W. Chambers’s 
time, who died in 1796, you see beautiful work in high relief of 
fruit, flowers and foliage, and I believe the skill did not die out 
completely till the end of the first quarter of this century. Not 
twenty years ago a clerk of the works offered to reveal the 
secret of “gesso duro” to me if he were given the job of 
executing by stamps some embossed plasterwork I had to do, 
but the owner of the house would not go to the expense, So cast 
slabs were used, and the clerk of the works said the secret he 
had learnt from an Irish plasterer should die with him. The 
infinite variety that hand-stamping produces would to refined 
tastes be worth the expense, for cast work is all alike. In the 
case before mentioned, to have introduced intentional variety 
would have been even more costly than stamping. 

Do not suppose I am finding fault with these excellent 
materials, Roman and Portland cement, or even mastic. All I 
mean is that, as yet, we have found no way of using them orna- 
mentally in London, except as imitation of stone and stone- 
carving. If we had a pure atmosphere, the two first would be 
invaluable for inlaying, but in a very short time stone and inlay 
are indistinguishable from the general grime, and that too even 
when the inlay is black mastic. 

At the Alhambra, Granada, the plasterwork seems to have 
been carved by hand. You still see uncarved patterns with the 
spacing marked out by sunk lines. 

The late water-colour artist, Mr. Lundgreen, once described 
to me his seeing a plasterer execute an elaborate ceiling of a 
tomb in India by working out the pattern with a lath on the 
wet plaster. So extraordinary did this skill appear to him 
that he watched the plasterer the whole day, and at night told 
his dragoman that he was the cleverest artist he ever saw. 
The dragoman maintained that he was a very stupid fellow, 
and said his father was a clever fellow. He could do five 
patterns; he had five sons, all of whom could do three 
or four patterns, but this man was so stupid he could 
never learn but two; the artist was less surprised when he 
found the man had been all his life at two patterns only. 

In the present day most of our internal plasterwork of any 
pretension is done in canvas plaster. A thin coat of fine plaster 
of Paris is brushed into the mould, very thin open canvas in 
strips is pressed into this, and brushed over with coarse stuff ; 
the whole is then stiffened with slips of wood, attached to the 
backing with canvas and plaster ; it is then dried in a hot room, 
and screwed up in its place, and can be painted on at once ; 
its greatest merit is its lightness. The day after the late Lord 
Derby dined at one of the City Companies’ Halls a rose out of 
the coffered ceiling fell down, and smashed the solid mahogany 
dining-table. The defects of canvas plaster are its want of 
flatness in the larger panels, and of straightness in the cornices. 

Bronze, though it becomes a blackish green, has this advan- 
tage for the decoration of buildings, that it can be reproduced 
as often as you please from the modelled clay of the statuary. 
You may, therefore, get through its means first-rate wurk at a 
low cost, if the repetition is great, and its use may be called 
benevolent as well, for it does not condemn skilful men to the 
brainless work of constantly reproducing the same thing. 

It is needless to speak of wrought-iron, which can be made 
into any form you like, and of any size and thickness from 
the stem of an anchor to a leaf, and chased or engraved, 
polished or lacquered, tinned or gilt. I am happy to say that 
wrought ironwork is receiving great attention again both from 
architects, painters, and ironworkers, and can be made nearly 
as well as it ever could. I think cast-iron has been needlessly 
neglected in this truly iron age. You cannot get the fineness 
of bronze, and you cannot chase it, but you can get really beau- 
tiful work done in it, and the wit of man can never be better 
employed than in using good materials at hand in the proper 
way, z.¢., by only asking them to do what they can do readily and 
properly. As far as I kaow, the only real drawback to cast-iron 
is its liability to rust. If Mr. Barff’s process can be applied 
cheaply, and will resist the attacks of the atmosphere for a long 
time, all we have to put up with is blackness, and if the parts of 
a front we must have blank were filled in with glass slabs, you 
need have very little more black than you want. Considering 
how much we want light, and how dear ground is in London, it 
does seem very odd that cast-iron is not more used. 

Cast-iron is a difficult material to use ; I mean, it wants to be 
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carriages and horses, and hideous as well as useless clothes, I 
do not think those who will not use marble from poorness of 
spirit are included in the beatitudes. 

As I am now on marbles, I may as well include mosaic 
pavements. These must be greatly restricted in so cold and 
damp a place as England. Few of us love to walk on a marble 
floor without shoes or stockings, as all would do in a warm or 
hot climate, but it can be used for the pavement of Protestant 
cathedrals, for hall floors, for the centre aisles of churches, for 
conservatories, porches, terraces, and the like ; and when we 
can afford it porphyry is by far the best material for the patterns, 
as it only polishes by the friction of dusty boots, unlike marble, 
which roughens, and unpolished marble is not more attractive 
than stone. Plain geometrical and flat floral patterns are the 
best, in marble or pottery floor mosaic, for the smallness of the 
pieces rather helps the scale of the room or building, and does 
not ruin it like marble squares. The effect of a geometrical 
pattern in porphyry on a white marble ground, called, after 
Severus Alexander, Opus Alexandrinum, looks very splendid 
in the basilicas at Rome. Though, as a rule, man’s work, when 
not too bad, must be always most pleasing to mankind, we 
want occasional variety, and some of the pavements composed 
of mere lumps of finely-coloured marbles like gigantic breccia 
is a pleasing contrast and change from too much of man’s 
handiwork, and I cannot conceive any pavement of more 
imperial magnificence than some of those Roman floors said to 
have been made of lumps of lapis-lazuii. 

The objection to pottery as mosaic in floors is its softness, 
so that it soon wears away under much traffic. Figure pictures, 
for a floor to be walked on, are a mistake, though they may be 
used as a centre-piece to be looked at from above, and be 
surrounded by plants or flowers ; but nothing can be more 
appropriate for internal wall decoration than figure subjects, or 
floral ornament in marble or tile mosaic: in either case it is 
permanent, and can easily be cleaned, and that in marble, at 
least, must be low in tone, for it can have but two colours of 
complete purity, white and black. 

England has got rich these last sixty years by flooding the 
world with rubbish, so nothing can be more patriotic than 
having a piece of the best workmanship you can obtain put in 
your house, and by that I mean attached to the freehold, if it 
be your own ; and let this piece be adorned by the hand of an 
artist, for his workmanship is transcendental ; and, if possible, 
let it portray a noble example, or evoke a noble reminiscence, 
and be of such materials that it cannot well be sold or 
destroyed for the value of the material. A modelled terra- 
cotta frieze or panel is valueless except for the art, and has the 
very touch of the artist’s tool upon it, and if you can geta 
painter to make it also beautiful with. colour, or have it 
enamelled in colour from a painter’s cartoon, you will have two 
of the highest forms of beauty to enjoy while you live, and you 
will leave the best of all possible heir-looms to your children 
and to posterity, except a name or wisdom, courage, and 
integrity. 

Although it is very mortifying that your landlord should 
steal a beautiful thing, and one probably costly as well, perhaps 
even destroy it, we should draw on our philosophy, and feel 
that it is worse still to lose the embellishment and ennobling of 
life ; so that, if our leasehold is not very short, I think we may 
resign ourselves to casting our bread upon the waters. 


calculated for its strength, it requires much thought to orna- 
ment, and everything, even to a bolt hole, has to be settled 
beforehand, and, except there is much repetition, it is costly. 
Its neglect is greatly owing to this, that no one will pay for the 
extra skill, time, and trouble required of the architect, so this 
admirable material is almost ignored. The iron statue of 
Epaminondas is spoken of by Pausanias, and some scholars 
think it was of cast-iron ; at any rate Pausanias tells us ‘‘ The 
Samian Theodorus was the first discoverer of fusing and 
making statues in iron,” so Mr. Ruskin’s diatribe against cast- 
iron statues seems to be uncalled for. 

If people were as good judges of art and skill as they are 
of port wine, they would not think it extraordinary that it was 
paid for in the same ratio; the amateur of port who pays three 
guineas a bottle for it, neither envies him who drinks it at 
1s. 9d. a bottle, nor thinks his wine merchant a swindler for 
charging him the higher price. As regards marble I cannot 
quite agree with M. Charles Garnier, “that even when it has 
lost its polish it still looks like a shabby gentleman, and is not 
to be mistaken for a vulgar fellow in his Sunday clothes.” 
Except in rainy weather, when the marble is temporarily 
polished by the wet, its unpolished surface, in my opinion, 
cannot be regarded as worth the outlay ; and I say this with 
hesitation and regret, for the exquisite harmonies produced by 
the decayed marble of St. Mark’s was a thing to be remem- 
bered ; still, as an architect, I cannot reconcile myself to using 
a precious material merely to give a flavour when I know that, 
in giving it, it is going to decay ; I might, perhaps, if I were a 
painter. But for the inside of a building marble is the richest 
material you have for the production of lovely colour—music 
without words—painted as it is by nature’s hand, with every 
tint and tone of delicacy and subtleness, and enlivened too by 
the wildest caprices of beauty. 

The bar to its use in England is the damp, for when the 
air is full of vapour the marble condenses the moisture, which 
stands on it in drops or trickles down it. But as most houses 
and buildings are now warmed, this need not stand for much, 
and if we panel our rooms below with wood, there is no reason 
why the upper part should not be of marble. Few of us 
know the wealth of England in marbles, but so little is it 
used that it is hardly worth the quarry-owners’ while to exhibit 
adequate specimens of their treasures. We all know the 
commoner sorts of Devonshire, and some of the beautiful 
serpentines of Cornwall. Are we equally well acquainted with 
the lovely Irish green, superb black, and its red; with the 
beautiful green of Anglesea, and the Scotch and_ Irish 
porphyries? Marbles are of every hue except blue, for blue 
Belge is black and white, and blue Napoleon or Imperial is 
but bluish-grey, and brown is scarce, though we have rosewood 
marble and Californian spar. Marbles are found in most 
countries of the world, and there are such vast varieties in 
Europe that they can hardly be catalogued. 

During my lifetime many of the old abandoned quarries 
of the Romans have been rediscovered, so that Giallo antico, 
rosso antico, and other antique marbles have lost their 
preciousness in value and their epithet. The Romans had a 
much more pronounced taste for colour than the Greeks seem 
to have had, and were enthusiastic admirers of marble. There 
are still miles of buried marble on the banks of the Tiber, 
awaiting a revival of this splendid taste. It is only quite 
lately that any appreciation of what polished marble can do 
for us has revived, and there are still but few examples of the 
use of fine marbles in large masses. Still, fine examples may 
be seen in the staircases at Dorchester House and Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and in halls at the Holborn Restaurant and the National 
Gallery. The late Mr. Burges had the upper part of his 
dining-room lined with red Devonshire. In Italy the former 
passion for marble may be seen in buildings of Roman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance times, z2., 
at Rome, Ravenna, Venice—especially at St. Mark’s—at some 
of the churches at Genoa, at Pisa, and in the mausoleum of 
the Medici at Florence. Great taste in colour is requisite for 
the proper arrangement of coloured marbles. At present no 
one cares to exercise this taste as a profession, as there is so 
little effective demand, and in spite of the low tone of marble 
generally, it is much easier to make a vulgar or discordant 
arrangement than a strikingly good or harmonious one. The 
fashion of using white marble chimneypieces, white marble bas- 
reliefs, white marble statues and busts in decorated apart- 
ments, is absolutely fatal to low-toned schemes of colour 
decoration, and as a rule all gorgeous schemes of colour are 
low-toned, and white must then be used most sparingly as a 
jewel. White can only be sparingly ornamented with morsels 
of full colour, or very high-toned decoration must be used in 
conjunction with it, as this alone can sustain masses of white. 

Sculptors, unhappily, have a tradition that deep red isa 
good background, but as green is its complementary, red makes 
the statues or bas-reliefs look even colder than the natural 
colour of white marble. 


Considering the wealth of this country, which mainly goes 


in useless feasting, useless men and maid-servants, useless 


Pogones, 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF BLENHEIM. 


N Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, published in the excellent “‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” there is a short reference to the building 
of Blenheim—a house which has obtained a new mistress. It 
is said that the Duchess quarrelled with Vanbrugh—partly for 
her dislike to spend money on the building, and partly because 
the architect acted as an agent in arranging a marriage between 
the granddaughter of the Duchess and the Duke of Newcastle. 
The relations between Vanbrugh and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough are described in a book where a subject of the kind 
may seem inapposite, viz., the “ Curiosities of Literature,” and 
as Isaac Disraeli’s narrative must always have interest for 
architects, we have thought it worth reprinting among our 
*‘ Bygones ” :— 

The secret history of this national edifice derives import- 
ance from its nature, and the remarkable characters it in- 
volved in the unparalleled transaction. The great architect 
when obstructed in the progress of his work by the irregular 
payments of the workmen, appears to have practised one of his 
own comic plots to put the debts on the hero himself ; while 
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the Duke, who had it much at heart to inhabit the palace of 
his fame, but tutored into weariness under the vigilant and 
fierce eye of Atossa would neither approve nor disapprove, 
silently looked on in hope and in grief, from year to year, as 
the work proceeded, or as it was left ata stand. At length we 
find this comédie larmoyante wound up by the Duchess her- 
self, in an attempt utterly to ruin the enraged and insulted 
architect. 

Perhaps this is the first time that it was resolved in Parlia- 
ment to raise a public monument of glory and gratitude—-to 
an individual! The novelty of the attempt may serve as the 
only excuse for the loose arrangements which followed after 
Parliament had approved of the design, without voting any 
specific supply for the purpose. The Queen always issued the 
orders at her own expense, and commanded expedition ; and 
while Anne lived, the expenses of the building were included in 
Her Majesty’s debts, as belonging to the civil list sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

When George I. came to the throne, the Parliament 
declared the debt to be the debt of the Queen, and the King 
granted a privy seal as for other debts. The Crown and the 
Parliament had hitherto proceeded in perfect union respecting 
this national edifice. However, I find that the workmen were 
greatly in arrears ; for when George I. ascended the throne, 
they gladly accepted a ¢Azrd part of their several debts. 

The great architect found himself amidst inextricable 
difficulties. With the fertile invention which amuses in his 
comedies, he contrived an extraordinary scheme, by which he 
proposed to make the Duke himself responsible for the build- 
ing of Blenheim ! 

However much the Duke longed to see the magnificent 
edifice concluded, he showed the same calm intrepidity in the 
building of Blenheim as he had in its field of action. Aware 
that if he himself gave any order, or suggested any alteration, 
he might be involved in the expense of the building, he was 
never to be circumvented—never to be surprised into a spon- 
taneous emotion of pleasure or disapprobation ; on no occa- 
sion, he declares, had he even entered into conversation with 
the architect (though his friend) or with any one acting under 
his orders— about Blenheim House! Such impenetrable 
prudence on all sides had often blunted the subdolous ingenuity 
of the architect and plotter of comedies ! 

In the absence of the Duke, when abroad in 1705, Sir John 
contrived to obtain from Lord Godolphin, the friend and rela- 
tive of the Duke of Marlborough, and probably his agent in 
some of his concerns, a warrant, constituting Vanbrugh swr- 


veyor, with power of contracting on the behalf of the Duke of 


Marlborough. "ow he prevailed on Lord Godolphin to get 
this appointment does not appear—his lordship probably con- 
ceived it was useful, and might assist in expediting the great 
work, the favourite object of the hero. This warrant, however, 
Vanbrugh kept entirely within himself; he never mentioned to 
the Duke that he was in possession of any such power ; nor, 
on his return, did he claim to have it renewed. 

The building proceeded with the same delays, and the 

payments with the same irregularity ; the veteran now foresaw 
what happened, that he should never be the inhabitant of his 
own house! The public money issued from the Treasury was 
never to be depended on ; and after 1712, the Duke took the 
building upon himself, for the purpose of accommodating the 
workmen. They had hitherto received what was called “ Crown 
pay,” which was high wages and uncertain payment—and they 
now gladly abated a third of their prices. But though the Duke 
had undertaken to pay the workmen, this could make no 
alteration in the claims on the Treasury. Blenheim was to be 
built for Marlborough, not dy him; it was a monument raised 
by the nation to their hero, not a palace to be built by their 
mutual contributions. 
_ Whether Marlborough found that his own million was slowly 
impairing, and the Treasury was still obdurate, or that the 
architect was still more and more involved, I cannot tell ; but 
In 1715, the workmen appear to have struck, and the old delays 
and standstill again renewed. It was then Sit John, for the 
first time, produced the warrant he had extracted from Lord 
Godolphin, to lay before the Treasury ; adding, however, a 
memorandum, to prevent any misconception, that the Duke 
was to be considered as the paymaster, the debts incurred 
devolving on the Crown. This part of our secret history 
requires more development than I am enabled to afford : as my 
information is drawn from ‘the Case” of the Duke of 
Marlborough in reply to Sir John’s depositions, it is possible 
Vanbrugh may suffer more than he ought in this narration ; 
which, however, incidentally notices his own statements. 

A new scene opens! Vanbrugh not obtaining his claims 
from the Treasury, and the workmen becoming more clamorous, 
the architect suddenly turns round on the Duke, at once to 
Charge him with the whole debt ! 

The pitiable history of this magnificent monument of public 
gratitude, from its beginnings, is given by Vanbrugh in his 
deposition The great architect represents himself as being 
Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Works; and as such was 


appointed to prepare a model, which model of Blenheim House 
Her Majesty kept in her palace, and gave her commands to 
issue money according to the direction of Mr. Travers, the 
Queen’s Surveyor-General ; that the Lord Treasurer appointed 
Her Majesty’s own officers to supervise these works; that 
it was upon defect of money from the Treasury that the 
workmen grew uneasy ; that the work was stopped till further 
orders of money from the Treasury; that the Queen then 
ordered enough to secure it from winter weather ; that after- 
wards she ordered more for payment of the workmen ; that 
they were paid in part; and upon Sir John’s telling them the 
Queen’s resolution to grant them a further supply (after a stop 


put to tt by the Duchess’s order), they went on and incurred the 


present debt ; that this was afterwards brought into the House 
of Commons as the debt of the Crown, not owing from the 
Queen to the Duke of Marlborough, but to the workmen, and 
this by the Queen’s officers. 

During the uncertain progress of the building, and while the 
workmen were often in deep arrears, it would seem that the 
architect often designed to involve the Marlboroughs in its 
fate and his own; he probably thought that some of their 
round million might bear to be chipped, to finish his great 
work, with which, too, their glory was so intimately connected. 
The famous Duchess had evidently put the Duke on the defen- 
sive; but once, perhaps, was the Duke on the point of indulging 
some generous architectural fancy, when lo! Atossa stepped 
forwards and “ put a stop to the building.” 

When Vanbrugh at last produced the warrant of Lord 
Godolphin, empowering him to contract for the Duke, this 
instrument was utterly disclaimed by Marlborough ; the Duke 
declares it existed without his knowledge ; and that if such an 
instrument for a moment was to beheld valid, no man would be 
safe, but might be ruined by the act of another ! 

Vanbrugh seems to have involved the intricacy of his plot, 
till it fell into some contradictions. The Queen he had not 
found difficult to manage; but after her death, when the 
Treasury failed in its golden source, he seems to have sat down 
to contrive how to make the Duke the great debtor. Vanbrugh 
swears that “he himself looked upon the Crown as engaged 
to the Duke of Marlborough for the expense; but that he 
believes the workmen always looked upon the Duke as their 
paymaster.” He advances so far as to swear that he madea 
contract with particular workmen, which contract was not un- 
known to the Duke. This was not denied ; but the Duke in 
his reply observes, that “he knew not that the workmen were 
employed for “zs account, or by zs own agent” — never 
having heard till Sir John produced the warrant from Lord 
Godolphin, that Sir John was “his surveyor!” which he dis- 
claims. 

Our architect, however opposite his depositions appear, 
contrived to become a witness to such facts as tended to con- 
clude the Duke to be the debtor for the building; and “in his 
depositions has taken as much care to have the guilt of perjury 
without the punishment of it, as any man could do.” He so 
managed, though he has not sworn to contradictions, that the 
natural tendency of one part of his evidence presses one way, 
and the natural tendency of another part presses the direct 
contrary way. In his former memorial the main design was 
to disengage the Duke from the debt; in his depositions 
the main design was to charge the Duke with the debt. 
Vanbrugh, it must be confessed, exerted not less of his 
dramatic, than his architectural genius, in the building of 
Blenheim ! 

“The Case” concludes with an eloquent reflection, where 
Vanbrugh is distinguished as the man of genius, though not, in 
this predicament, the man of honour. “If at last the charge 
run into by order of the Crown must be upon the Duke, yet the 
infamy of it must go upon another, who was perhaps the only 
architect in the world capable of building such a house ; and 
the only friend in the world capable of contriving to lay the 
debt upon one to whom he was so highly obliged.” 

There is a curious fact in the depositions of Vanbrugh, by 
which we might infer that the idea of Blenheim House might 
have originated with the Duke himself: he swears that “ in 
1704 the Duke met him, and told him fe designed to build 
a house, and must consult him about a model, &c ; but it was 
the Queen who ordered the present house to be built with all 
expedition.” 

The whole conduct of this national edifice was unworthy of 
the nation, if in truth the nation ever entered heartily into it. 
No specific sum had been voted in Parliament for so great an 
undertaking ; which afterwards was the occasion of involving 
all the parties concerned in trouble and litigation, threatened 
the ruin of the architect, and I think we shall see, by Vanbrugh’s 
letters, was finished at the sole charge, and even under the 
superintendence, of the Duchess herself! It may be a ques- 
tion whether this magnificent monument of glory did not rather 
originate in the spirit of party, in the urgent desire of the 
Queen to allay the pride and jealousies of the Marlboroughs. 
From the circumstance to which Vanbrugh has sworn, that { he 
Duke had designed to have a house built by Vanbrugh, before 
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Blenheim had been resolved on, we may suppose that this 
intention of the Duke’s afforded the Queen a suggestion of the 
national edifice. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his life of Marlborough, has obscurely 
alluded to the circumstances attending the building of Blenheim. 
“ The illness of the Duke, and the tedious litigation which 
ensued, caused such delays that little progress was made in 
the work at the time of his decease. In the interim a serious 
misunderstanding arose between the Duchess and the archi- 
tect, which forms the subject of a voluminous correspond- 
ence. Vanbrugh was in consequence removed, and the direction 
of the building confided to other hands, under her own imme- 
diate superintendence.” 

This“ voluminous correspondence” would probably afford 
“ words that burn” of the lofty insolence of Atossa, and 
“thoughts that breathe” of the comic wit; it might too relate, 
in many curious points, to the stupendous fabric itself. If her 
Grace condescended to criticise its parts with the frank rough- 
ness she is known to have done to the architect himself, his 
own defence and explanations might serve to let us into the 
bewildering fancies of his magical architecture. Of that self- 
creation for which he was so much abused in his own day as 
to have lost his real avocation as an architect, and condemned 
for posterity in the volatile bitterness of Lord Orford, nothing 
is left for us but to suffer our own convictions—to behold, and 
to be for ever astonished! But “this voluminous correspond- 
ence!” Alas! the historian of war and politics overlooks with 
contempt the little secret histories of art, and of human nature! 
—and “a voluminous correspondence” which indicates so 
much, and on which not a solitary idea is bestowed, petrifies 
our curiosity. 

Of this quarrel between the famous Duchess and Vanbrugh 
I have only recovered several vivacious extracts from con- 
fidential letters of Vanbrugh’s to Jacob Tonson. There was 
an equality of the genius of invention, as well as rancour, in 
her Grace and the wit ; whether Atossa, like Vanbrugh, could 
have had the patience to have composed a comedy of five acts 
I will not determine ; but unquestionably she could have dic- 
tated many scenes with equal spirit. We have seen Vanbrugh 
attempting to turn the debts incurred by the building of 
Blenheim on the Duke; we now learn, for the first time, that 
the Duchess, with equal aptitude, contrived a counterplot to 
turn the debts on Vanbrugh. 

“ T have the misfortune of losing, for I now see little hopes 
of ever getting it, near 2,000/, due to me for many years’ service, 
plague and trouble, at Blenheim, which that wicked woman of 
‘Marlborough’ is so far from paying me, that the Duke, being 
sued by some of the workmen for work done there, she has 
tried to turn the debt due to them upon me, for which I think 
she ought to be hanged.” 

In 1722, on occasion of the Duke’s death, Vanbrugh gives 
an account to Tonson of the great wealth of the Marlboroughs, 
with a caustic touch at his illustrious victims. 

“ The Duke of Marlborough’s treasure exceeds the most 
extravagant guess. The grand settlement, which it was ex- 
pected her Grace had broken to pieces, stands good, and hands 
an immense wealth to Lord Godolphin and his successors. A 
round million has been moving about in loans on the land tax, 
&c. This the Treasury knew before he died, and this was 
exclusive of his ‘land ;’ his 5,000/. a year upon the Post 
Office; his mortgages on many a distressed estate ; his 
South Sea stock; his annuities, and which were not sub- 
scribed in, and besides what is in foreign banks ; and yet this 
man could neither pay his workmen their bills, nor his architect 
his salary. 

“ He has given his widow (may a Scottish ensign get her !) 
10,0002, a year fo spoil Blenheim her own way ; 12,000/. a year 
to keep herself clean and go to law; 2,000/. a year to Lord 
Rialton for present maintenance; and Lord Godolphin only 
5,000/, a year jointure, if he outlives my lady: this last is a 
wretched article. The rest of the heap, for these are but 
snippings, goes to Lord Godolphin, and so on. She will have 
40,000/, a year in present.” 

Atossa, as the quarrel heated and the plot thickened, with 
the maliciousness of Puck and the haughtiness of an Empress 
of Blenheim, invented the most cruel insult that ever architect 
endured !—so perfectly characteristic of that extraordinary 
woman, Vanbrugh went to Blenheim with his lady, in a 
company from Castle Howard, that other magnificent monu- 
ment of his singular genius, 

“We stayed two nights in Woodstock ; but there was an 
order to the servants, wider her Graces own hand, not to let me 
enter Blenheim / and lest that should not mortify me enough, 
she having somehow learned that my w7/e was of the company, 
sent an express the night before we came there, with orders that 
if she came with the Castle Howard ladies, the servants should 

not suffer her to see either house, gardens, or even to enter the 
\ park; so she was forced to sit all day long and keep me com- 
\ pany at the inn!” 

\ This was a coup de thédtre in this joint comedy of Atossa 


we Vanbrugh! The architect of Blenheim, lifting his eyes 
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towards his own massive grandeur, exiled to a dull inn, and 
imprisoned with one who required rather to be consoled than 
capable of consoling the enraged architect. 

In 1725, Atossa, still pursuing her hunted prey, had driven 
it toa spot where she flattered herself would enclose it with 
the security of a preservatory. This produced the following 
explosion ! 

“I have been forced into chancery by that B. B. B. the 
Duchess of Marlborough, where she has got an injunction upon 
me by her friend the late good Chancellor (Earl of Macclesfield), 
who declared that I was never employed by the Duke, and 
therefore had no demand upon his estate for my services at 
Blenheim. Since my hands were thus tied up from trying by 
law to recover my arrear, I have prevailed with Sir Robert 
Walpole zo help me in a scheme which 1 proposed to him, by 
which I got my money tn spite of the hussy's teeth. My 
carrying this point enrages her much, and the more because it 
is of considerable weight in my small fortune, which she has 
heartily endeavoured so to destroy as to throw me into an 
English bastille, there to finish my days, as I began them, in a 
Frrench one.” 

Plot for plot! and the superior claims of one of practised 
invention are vindicated! The writer, long accustomed to 
comedy-writing, has excelled the self-taught genius of Atossa. 
The “scheme” by which Vanbrugh’s fertile invention, aided 
by Sir Robert Walpole, finally circumvented the avaricious, 
the haughty and the capricious Atossa, remains untold, unless 
it is alluded to by the passage in Lord Orford’s “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” where he informs us that “ the Duchess quarrelled 
with Sir John and went to law with him; but though he 
proved to be in the right, or rather decause he proved to be in 
the right, she employed Sir Christopher Wren to build the 
house in St. James’s Park.” 

I have to add a curious discovery respecting Vanbrugh 
himself, which explains a circumstance in his life not hitherto 
understood. 

In all the biographies of Vanbrugh, from the time of Cibber’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” the early part of the life of this man of 
genius remains unknown. It is said he descended from an 
ancient family in Cheshire, which came originally from France, 
though by the name, which properly written would be Van 
Brugh, he would appear to be of Dutch extraction. A tale is 
universally repeated, that Sir John once visiting France in the 
prosecution of his architectural studies, while taking a survey 
of some fortifications, excited alarm and was carried to the 
Bastille ; where, to deepen the interest of the story, he sketched 
a variety of comedies, which he must have communicated to 
the governor, who, whispering it doubtless as an affair of State 
to several of the noblesse, these admirers of “sketches of 
comedies”—English ones no doubt—procured the release of 
this English Moliére. This tale is further confirmed by a very 
odd circumstance. Sir John built at Greenwich, on a spot still 
called “ Vanbrugh’s Fields,” two whimsical houses ; one on the 
side of Greenwich Park is still called the “ Bastille House,” 
built on its model, to commemorate this imprisonment. 

Not a word of this detailed story is probably true ! that the 
Bastille was an object which sometimes occupied the imagina- 
tion of our architect, is probable ; for, by the letter we have 
just quoted, we discover from himself the singular incident of 
Vanbrugh’s having been Jorn in the Bastille. 

Desirous, probably, of concealing his alien origin, this 
circumstance cast his early days into obscurity. He felt that 
he was a Briton in all respects but that of his singular birth. 
The ancestor of Vanbrugh, who was of Cheshire, said to be of 
French extraction, though with a Dutch name, married Sir 
Dudley Carleton’s daughter. We are told he had “political 
connections ;” and one of his “‘ political” tours had probably 
occasioned his confinement in that State dungeon, where his 
lady was delivered of her burthen of love. The odd fancy of 
building a “ Bastille House” at Greenwich, a fortified prison, 
suggested to his first life-writer the fine romance ; which must 
now be thrown aside among those literary fictions the French 
distinguish by the softening and yet impudent term of 
“ Anecdotes hazardées,” with which formerly Varillas and his 
imitators furnished their pages—lies which looked like facts ! 


STRENGTH OF STONE MASONRY.* 


+] hae universal custom in determining the ability of stone to 

resist pressure is to test the compressive resistance of 
small cutes. The results obtained by testing small specimens 
of stone are very useful in determining the reJative strength of 
different kinds of stone, but such results are of no value in 
determining the ultimate strength of the same stone when built 
into a masonry structure. The strength of a mass of masonry 
depends on the strength of the stone, on the size of the blocks, 
on the accuracy of the dressing, on the proportion of headers 
to stretchers, and on the strength of the mortar. A variation 


* From a paper by Professor I, O, Baker, of Illinois, in Svone, 
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in any one of these items may greatly change the strength of 
the masonry. 

The importance of the mortar as affecting the strength of 
masonry to resist direct compression is generally overlooked. 
The mortar acts as a cushion between the blocks of stone, and 
if it has insufficient strength it will squeeze out laterally and 
cause a tensile strain ; therefore, weak mortar causes the stone 
to fail by tension instead of by compression. Stone is several 
times stronger to resist compression than tension, and hence, 
where great strength is required it is necessary that the mortar 
should be of the best. 

No experiments have ever been made, for obvious reasons, 
upon the strength of stone masonry under the conditions 
actually occurring in masonry structures; but experiments 
made upon brick piers 12 inches square and from 2 to Io feet 
high, laid in mortar composed of one volume Portland cement 
and two sand, show that the strength per square inch of the 
masonry is only about one-sixth of the strength of the brick. 
An increase of 50 per cent. in the strength of the brick pro- 
duced no appreciable effect on the strength of the masonry ; 
but the substitution of cement mortar (1 part Portland cement 
and 2 parts sand) for lime mortar (1 part lime and 3 parts 
sand), increased the strength of the masonry 70 percent. The 
method of failure of these piers indicates that the mortar 
squeezed out of the joints and caused the brick to fail by 
tension. Since the mortar is the weakest element, the less 
mortar used the stronger the wall; therefore the thinner the 
joints and the larger the blocks, the stronger the masonry pro- 
vided the surfaces of the stone do not come in contact. 

It is generally stated that the working strain on stone 
masonry should not exceed one-twentieth to one-tenth of the 
strength of the stone ; but it is clear, from the experiments on 
brick piers referred to above, that the strength of the masonry 
depends on the strength of the stone only in a remote degree. 

In a general way, it may be said that the results obtained by 
testing small cubes may vary 50 per cent. from each other, or 
say 25 per cent. from the mean, owing to undetected differences 
in the material, cutting, and manner of applying the pressure ; 
and also that stones crack at half of their ultimate crushing 
strength. Hence, when the greatest care possible is exercised 
in selecting and bedding the stone, the safe working strength 
of the stone alone should not be regarded as more than one- 
fourth to three-eighths of the ultimate strength. A further 
allowance, depending upon the kind of structure, the quality 
of mortar, the closeness of the joints, &c, should be made to 
secure safety. Experiments upon comparatively large speci- 
mens are but little help in deciding this question; the only way 
is to determine the load carried by actual structures, The 
following are the greatest loads carried by stone masonry that 
were discovered by an extended search through engineering 
literature. 

Early builders used much more massive masonry, propor- 
tional to the load to be carried, than is customary at present. 
Experience and experiments have shown that such great 
strength is unnecessary. The load on the monolithic piers 
supporting the large churches in Europe does not exceed 30 
tons per square foot (420 pounds per square inch), or about one- 
thirtieth of the ultimate strength of the stone alone. The 
stone-arch bridge of 140 feet span at Pont-y-tu-Prydd, over the 
Toff, in France, erected in 1750, is supposed to have a pressure 
of 20°7 tons per sruare foot (290 pounds per square inch) on hard 
limestone rubble masonry laid in lime mortar. A former bridge 
at the same place failed with 64 tons per square foot. Rennie 
subjected good hard limestone rubble in columns 4 feet square 
to 22 tons per square foot (300 pounds per square inch). The 
granite piers of the Saltash bridge (England) sustain a pressure 
of 9 tons per square foot (125 pounds per square inch). 

The maximum pressure on the granite masonry of the 
Brooklyn Bridge is about 28} tons per square foot (about 400 
pounds per square inch) ; the maximum pressure on the lime- 
stone masonry is about ro tons per square foot (125 pounds per 
square inch). The face stones ranged in cubical contents from 
15 to 5 cubic yards ; the stones of the granite backing averaged 
about 1} cubic yards, and of the limestone about 11 cubic 
yards per pier. The mortar was 1 volume of Rosendale 
cement and 2 of sand. The stones were rough axed or pointed 
to }-inch bed-joints, and 43-inch vertical face-joints. These 
towers are very fine examples of the mason’s art. 

The pressure on the limestone piers of the St. Louis Bridge 
was, before completion, 38 tons (527 pounds) ; after completion 
the pressure was 19 tons (273 pounds) on the piers, and 15 tons 
(198 pounds) on the abutments. The limestone masonry in the 
towers of the Niagara Suspension Bridge failed under 36 tons 
per square foot, and were taken down ; however, the masonry 
was not executed. 

At the South Street Bridge, Philadelphia, the pressure on 
the rubble masonry in the pneumatic piles is 15°7 tons per 
Square foot (220 pounds) at the bottom, and 12 tons at the top; 
this is unusually heavy, but there are no signs of weakness. 
The maximum pressure on the rubble masonry and cement 
mortar of some of the large masonry dams is from II to 14 
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tons per square foot. The proposed Quaker Bridge dam, which 
is to impound water for New York City, and which is thé 
largest in the world, is designed for a maximum pressure of 16 
tons per square foot on massive rubble masonry in best 
hydraulic cement mortar. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL MUSEUMS. 


Pes British Consul, M. Oppenheimer (Frankfort), reporting 

upon the trade of Frankfort in the year 1887, notices 
changes for the better in several branches, but continued com- 
plaint of over-production. He says :—‘ Great care is taken by all 
German Chambers of Commerce to acquaint the German com- 
mercial world with everything connected with export trade ; 
they are indefatigable in giving advice and hints how to make 
the most profit out of existing relations, and how to enter into 
new ones. The export museums existing in most of the 
principal cities of Germany, and which are looked upon with 
growing interest, greatly contribute to extend the intercourse 
with foreign countries. The Frankfort Export Museum, fitted 
up in the galleries of the New Exchange Buildings, principally 
serves to inform the manufacturers and merchants of this dis- 
trict regarding the mode of business in foreign parts, and to 
facilitate transactions with foreign consumers by exhibiting in all 
their various qualities the articles most current in transoceanic 
countries, stating the prices that were realised there, the mode 
of packing most in favour, the quantities sold, the local charges, 
the period for which credit is asked and allowed, and so on. 
Thus the German manufacturer is enabled to see whether he 
can compete in exporting these articles to foreign markets, and 
also to adapt his goods to the wants of the country to which 
they are intended to be exported. The other part of the col- 
lection, the Museum of Imports, is equally important... . An 
information office constitutes the third part of the museum. 
The aim of this office is to afford all possible information con- 
cerning foreign countries. It contains statistics of every 
description, technical and commercial periodicals, guides and 
directories, reports and custom tariffs not included in German 
trade records. Parties interested are thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of keeping themselves always promptly informed on the 
subject of imports and exports. The museum is under the 
patronage of the German Government, and constantly receives 
through the German consulates interesting articles and collections 
of samples. The export sample-rooms of this city answer a 
similar purpose. The object of this institution is to promote 
the export and shipping of German merchandise. It exhibits 
samples, designs, sketches, advertisements, showcards, price- 
lists, and so on, for industrial and other producers, giving the 
exact prices, measures, weights, and all the required details in 
German, French, and English. Similar institutions exist in 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Munich, Cologne, and other German cities. 


The Revival of Architecture. 


S1R,—It would naturally be expected that an academical 
Professor would take broad views upon architectural style, at 
least in his public utterances, whatever his private sympathies— 
which like every one else he must have—may be. Still more 
might it be expected that he would take care to be historically 
correct. Mr. George Aitchison publishes his views on the 
above subject in one of your contemporary journals, and it 
appears to me that the paper bristles with questionable state- 
ments. But totake only one: ‘‘ The merits of Gothic are many— 
you may call it picturesque, quaint, original, wonderful, daring, 
mysterious, vigorous, sometimes even sublime.” ‘This is pretty 
good. The most ardent admirers of Gothic architecture could 
scarcely desire warmer acknowledgment. He, however, goes 
on: “ But if beauty means perfect proportion, with perfect grace 
of form, to call it beautiful is to use language in the same loose 
way as people who call a tender leg of mutton beautiful.” So, 
in his opinion, the style that he admits possessed all the above 
characteristics, yet, nevertheless, produced no example of the 
beautiful, Shades of Jocelyn de Coucy, Monterey, and De 
Braye preserve us! He continues: “It was mainly from the 
lack of this quality—the beautiful—that it perished at the touch 
of the Renaissance.” That is, according to the learned and 
genial professor, Renaissance architecture possessed all the 
above qualities, and many more, and consequently was such a 
power in art that the older glories perished accordingly—the 
new splendours were all too much for them, I deny this zz 
toto. Renaissance architecture had nothing to do with the 
perishing of Gothic architecture. The change of style had 
nothing to do with the superior characteristics or the greater 
beauty of one style or the other. Something much more 
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powerful was at work in those days than architecture, viz. the 
complete change of social, political, and religious institutions, 
In this change, the cataclysm of nations, the Freemasons who 
had covered the earth with such beautiful and magnificent 
structures perished with all their arts and science, which 
none were then acquainted with but themselves. A sacred 
secrecy was part of their system. For a time architecture 
suffered grievously, clothing itself in a mere jumble of 
ancient classical forms, destitute at once of the skill of the 
Gothic and the grace of the antique. It was a weak infant in 
those days—not the powerful giant the Professor would have 
us believe; and I make bold to say that so long as our 
professors are content with “imitative” architecture, it will be 
some time before a Renaissance of any merit will “ reveal 
itself, like Satan, at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear.” Something 
less magical, but more powerful, will be required. Two things 
will be necessary before we can have “an epoch of perfect 
architecture”—a national architecture worthy of the name— 
(1) a period of comparative mental quiet, when many social, 
religious, and political questions which at present excite men’s 
minds shall have been settled; and (2) a higher educational 
status in the general public and in the profession. On these 
conditions great works are sure to appear. There will be men 
with adequate accomplishments and genius in architectural 
design and construction, and there will be a nation to 
appreciate and encourage their works. Then we shall have 
our architectural epoch; then, like Pallas springing fully 
armed from the brain of Zeus, architecture—mother of all the 
arts—will have ascended her throne, surrounded by works so 
perfect that no rude and harsh criticisms will be heard, but 
only, as in Greece of old, a song of universal praise. 

Let me, however, for a moment return to earth, for the 
purpose of making one more quotation and comment. “ Archi- 
tecture only flourishes in architectural epochs. The question is 
whether we can accelerate or retard such an epoch.” The 
Professor gives a satisfactory answer to the first, viz., “ We can 
fit ourselves for the epoch when it does come.” As he says 
nothing about the second, I will venture to answer it. Wecan, 
and we do, retard the healthy and vigorous progress—the 
life—of architecture by persistent imitation of past styles. The 
more exact the copy, the greater the credit. In doing this, we 
may be good archeologists, but we are bad architects. We 
might assimilate and digest ideas, not bolt forms and details 
bodily that disagree with us. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask the Professor what he 
thinks of the collapse which Greek architecture suffered no less 
than Gothic, although, I presume, it is for it, equally with 
Renaissance architecture, that he claims the possession of the 
beautiful. Yet it perished in the presence of a debased rival 
style. CRITICUS. 


A Royal College of Architecture. 


There is already in this city a dead-alive architectural society 
of aristocratic origin. But local personages would be far more 
likely drawn into active co-operation at the instance of a decree 
from the R.I.B.A. than from its protégé. The letter should 
have been more definite, more authoritative, and have emanated 
from the Royal Institute. In face of the heterogeneous nature 
of my ideal local society as above, might not the Institute of 
Master Builders and (if there be one) of Sculptors, the 
Academy Art School, &c., be persuaded to join in the under- 
taking? None will dispute the advantage to pupils, in either 
branch, of such contact and intercourse during their studies. 
Since, in my opinion, the A.A. letter did not command the 
attention it expected, therefore do I strongly decline Mr. 
Fleming’s adoption of the majority of those few replies he did 
receive as an ultimatum, 

(6) A word about the A.A. notes which accompanied the 
letter. First of all, I feel convinced that the “present pro- 
fessional journals” (especially Zhe Architects art plates) do 
not leave room for the “natural” growth of those “ Notes” as 
at present conducted. As explanation, let me refer to A.A. 
Notes, Vol. II. No. 10, January 1888, folio 190. Under heading 
of “A.A. Proceedings—Art : Masonry and Stone-cutting,” 
occurs a notice of some articles ; whereas those are just the 
sort of treatises which would make the ‘‘ Notes” what they 
ought to be—but which they are not—of real use, had only 
the articles appeared in the A.A. Notes! Taking apart those 
notices of interest only to the metropolitan members of the 
Association, you will find but half left of any value to pro- 
vincial students. Furthermore, on folio 189: “The Ventila- 
tion of a Grievance” sadly exposes the inadequacy of the 
Association to provide even for London men ; it is note- 
worthy how the editor of the AA. Notes endorses the com- 
plaints of “* Adelphi.” 

Therefore, for the above reasons, I think that the attempt 
which Mr. Fleming desires to be final is really far from a 
determined one, and is but superficial. I do not say the 
promoters did not feel very eager; I know they must have felt 
so to attempt a task beyond them. Yet I do not think, in face 
of “The Ventilation of a Grievance,” that anyone will doubt 
the total inadequacy of the A.A. “evening classes” to provide 
for the advanced professional education of “ British archi- 
tects.” The other two private schools mentioned, besides 
being in London only, and not under R.1.B.A. authority and 
protection (being private businesses), are expensive to the 
student. My society would not be so. 

Lastly, different circumstances require different treatment. 
Medical men practise far differently to architects, and therefore 
require a different method of education ; it is, therefore, unfair 
to compare them with us. The professions of architecture 
and the law are learnt under the system of pupilage, and seem 
likely to be for a considerable time ; but while the architectural 
student is entirely unprovided for (at least in Worcester), yet 
the law student can obtain the most expensive books he wants 


Si1r,—I had originally intended, after having contributed 
my iota, and helped to make those responsible take up the 
subject in earnest, to withdraw from the arena of controversy 
on this matter, so as to make room for more influential men. 
However, Mr. Fleming’s notice of my scheme last week calls 
for further explanation on my part. By the way, may I remark 
that there ought to be no ‘‘ controversy ” about so desirable and 
laudable a topic ; rather let “discussion” be the watchword, and 
that ina “helping” and genuine spirit. Even as I welcomed 
Mr. Fleming’s remarks, so do I also trust he will not resent the 
following observations which are made in good faith. 

1. The fact that I am studiously acquainted with the real 
state of provincial pupilage leads me to place great confidence 
in the necessity (or desirability) of my proposed scheme. 
Suffice it to say that I am not the only one who has felt the 
want of adequate resources such as my proposal would supply. 

2. Since Mr. Fleming lays special stress upon the effort 
made by the A.A. some few months back, I feel obliged to 
attempt to dispel what appears to me the grandiose illusion 
surrounding it. I will first comment upon the letter of 
December 31 last, issued by the Architectural Association. 

(a.) At that date, evidently, the executive body of the A.A. 
shared views much akin to mine, only (according to the 
letter) far more vague and far less reaching. The very 
vagueness, the want of assurance that a determined effort 
was about to be made, doubtless caused many business 
men to little heed what must have appeared to them 
a well-meaning attempt, but without backbone. Since 
every town, taken “all in all” proportionally, is much like 
another in respect to the question before us, I will say of 
Worcester that I would then (had I at the time been informed 
therefore) —yea, would now make—an attempt to forma society, 

into which I believe I could have enrolled eight architectural 
students, eleven carvers (all of whom I know to be fully 
lamenting the divorce of ornament from the architecture of the 
day), six or more builders’ apprentices, and I doubt not for one 


moment that “all” the local architects and master builders 


would willingly have co-operated and served as officers of this 


Acropolis of Athens on Tuesday. 
who is seen leaning on a spear. 


miniature society of close on forty members (seniors included.) 


from the local Law Society’s splendid library, and, moreover, 
his seniors go to the pains of organising mock trials for his 
practice, and the county courts are placed at his disposal 
therefor. 
student. Where are we? In my scheme it is proposed to 
provide for the architectural student just what the law student 
has enjoyed for many years past. 


All these occur in this city, and all for the law 


Is this too much to ask for? 
Sincerely believing that it is not, and regretting those 


remarks which drew forth this present explanation, I remain, 
yours trustfully, 


FREDERIC E, THOMASSON. 
Worcester: June 11, 1888. 


GENERAL. 


A Loan Exhibition of Oil Paintings will be held in the 


Brighton Art Gallery during the autumn. 


A Bas Relief was discovered in the excavations at the 
The subject is Minerva, 


The Visitors to the Glasgow Exhibition up to Saturday 
last numbered 1,856,513. 

Rr. Maunde Thompson was, on Saturday, appointed 
Chief Librarian of the British Museum, in succession to Dr. 
E. A. Bond. 

A History of Wakefield Cathedral Church, by Mr. 
J. W. Walker, F.S.A., will shortly appear. The history of the 
fabric will be contributed by Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 

The Church at Colwyn Bay, designed by Messrs. Douglas 
& Fordham, was consecrated on last Friday. 

The Leeds Town Council, at a special meeting on Mon- 
day, decided to make an offer of 66,000/. to the trustees of the 
Coloured Cloth Hall Estate, and an offer of 28,o00/ for the 
adjacent Quebec Estate, the purchases to be completed on the 
condition that both offers are accepted. 

CriminaL PRoceEbdiNcs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 


only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RozsertT Boyie & Son, Ld. 


A Business Supplement 


Conurack Hep rer. 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, JULY 20, 1888. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


PAPA ADRMARDAARAMD”A 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : 5" & 6 
For Quarter Page . 210 0 
For Half Page , . : . ' 4 10 oO 
For a Page : - - ‘ . A 5 tet atelaate) 
For I inch deep by 24 wide : OMe 7 50 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
enn eer nee nee ee I ELONS 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
i i aa MAIS 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS ETC. 


*«’ As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. ., 20t later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract heporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD,—July 25.—For Erection of Church in Park 
Road East. Mr. J. C. Ogle, Architect, 344 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 


BLACKPOOL,—July 27.—For Enlarging Covered Market in 
Lytham Street. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor. 
Chairman Markets Committee. 


BRADFORD.—July 26.—For Building Gospel Hall. Mr. W. 
Rycroft, Architect, 10 Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 

BRIMINGTON.—July 25.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. J. W. Fearn, Architect, Devonshire Street, 
Chesterfield. 

EARLSHEATON (YORKS).—July 26,—For Erection of Two 
Houses. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 23.—For Building Cottages and Valve 
Houses in connection with the Waterworks. The Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

LONDON.—July 20.—For Works at St. Luke’s Vestry Hall. 
The Surveyor to the Vestry. 

LonbDoNn.—Aug. 1.—For Building Public Baths and Wash- 
houses for the Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square. Mr. 


F, J. Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


LUDLOW.—July 31.—For Erection of Town Hall and 
Market Hall. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 
LYMM.—July 28.—For Rebuilding Tower of Parish Church. 


Mr. Crowther, Architect, Hanging Bridge Chambers, Cathedral 
Yard, Manchester. 


SOUTHEND.— July 24.—For Construction of Iron Piers. 
Messrs. Brunlees and McKerrow, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

TETBURY, — July 31.— For Building Passenger Station, 
Tetbury, and Additions to Kemble Junction Station. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 1.—For Erection of Vicarage and 
Stables at Drigg. Mr. T. Lewis Banks, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

WORKINGTON.—July 24.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workington. 


TENDERS, 


‘ BEDFORD. 
For Alterations to the Balloon Inn. Messrs, USHER & 
ANTHONY, Architects, Bedford. 


Knight. : A , ; : : : £57 oOetO 

Haynes : ; - : ; : 3 en 564e7 004.0 

Freshwater . : F : : F - e571 Ono 

Warton & Walker : ‘ A e : P50. - OO 

FOSTER (accepted) : : - “ ; y Ags. OFeO 
BELFAST. 


For Construction of Outlet Sewers, Concrete Embankments, 
and other Works connected with the Tidal Lands Improve- 
ment, for the Corporation of Belfast. Mr. J. C. BRETLAND, 


Engineer. 
Williams : : : : , : O77 025 O41 6 
Gradwell . : F : : , an 7452018 1On © 
Buttler : : : : : ; np808,260) 1OmtO 
Doherty . : : . . ‘ i 2 07,000 O's O 
Nimick . ; ; : : : s e 59,010RE Om O 
Dixon & Co. . : : ; : ; 2 57,0005) COMO 
Best, Glasgow : : . 5 : » 49,165 MOnrO 
Fitzpatrick ; : ; F : ; AO. COO OMG 
Thompson : Z 4 : : ; = 48,7690" 0 
Fulton . : . : : - : 7 40;070m On O 
M‘Crea & M‘Farland . ; ‘ : u, 44,304- 0" 0 
Best : : ° c : c é jp ASLO RIS. Ne), Yo. 
H. & J. MARTIN, Ormeau Road, Belfast (ac- 

cepted ) 5 : : : 35,004.10 © 


BIRMINGHAM. 

For Providing and Fixing at Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts, & 
Bosanquet’s Bank in Colmore Row, Birmingham, a New 
Boiler and Furnace Fittings to the Hot-water Apparatus. 
Mr. J. A. CHATWIN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Birmingham, 

HENRY Hope, Birmingham (accepted). 

For Providing and Fixing a New Hot-water Apparatus at the 
New Buildings at Winson Green Asylum. Messrs. MARTIN 
& CHAMBERLAIN, Architects. 

HENRY HopPE, Birmingham (accepied). 

For Providing and Fixing Three New Pairs of Cast-iron 
Gates, New Railing, &c., at St. James’s Church, Ashted. 
Messrs. OSBORN & READING, Architects, Birmingham. 

HENRY HopPkE, Birmingham (accepted) . £126 0 0 


BRISTOL. P 5 
For Erection of Two Semi-detached Villa Residences, Clare- 
mont Road, Bishopston. Mr, COTTERELL, Architect. 


Locke : : : : ; : : oe 1,225 0 0 
Lydford & Smith . : . F s wLELOdy OoL0 
Howard . ; ° ; : ‘ : Beirne Na. ie, 
Veals ‘ , ; “ ; . . Bae Ps Soma) 
Govett ; : : ; : ‘ 4 er, OO0m Onn 
FORSE (accepled) . : : : - .*F,020m af Ss 


Cc 


oe : 
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BUSKETT FLETCHWOOD. 

For New Conservatory, Range of Vineries, and Plant-houses, 

Heating Apparatus, &c., Buskett Fletchwood, Hampshire, 

for Mr. Lawson Tait. Mr. R. H. HorSEMAN, Landscape 
Gardener. 

HENRY Hope, Birmingham (accepted ) 


CROYDON. 

For New Conservatory and Heating Apparatus for Mr, I. 
Quatremaine, Croydon. Mr. E. DouGLas HOYLAND, 
Architect, May’s Hill, London. 

Henry Hore, Birmingham (accepted). 


DUKINFIELD. 
St. Luke’s Church. Messrs. JOHN Eaton & 
Quantities by Mr H. E. Metcalf, 


«£1,209 4 5 


For Building 
Sons, Architects. 


Surveyor. ; 
Wn. Strorrs, Sons & CO., Stalybridge (ac- 
cepted) . ; ; F ; : . £4,469 9 Oo 


EALING. 
For Building Stables, Fire-engine House, Mortuary, Foreman’s 
&c., for the Ealing Local 


Cottage, Librarian’s House, ¢ 

Board. Mr. CHAS. JONES, C.E., Architect. Quantities by 

Mr. Robt. E. Crossland. 
T. Tilbury, Church Road, Willesden : £7,150. O10 
T. Linfield, 25 Coll’s Road, Queen’s Road, S.E. 6,918 Oo ¢ 
W. J. Wells, Kingswood, Reigate. ; » 16,181 es Oe 
W. Woodbridge, Maidenhead . . ; . See eee. 
J. Horwood, Ealing . : S ; 8.230 ee 
F. Adamson, Ealing. : F : 24,032 80 mo 
Scharien & Co., South Kensington » 4,931 90 0 
Flew & Co., West Kensington . 4,900 O O 
J. Ball, Chiswick : ; : 4,898 oO O 
G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street . 4,862 0 O 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . 4,015,082 geo 
W.N. Waters, Ealing . - . 4,790 9 O 
W. J. Samways, Ealing : : : 4,761 “oO 
Hucu KnicHt, Morden, Surrey (accepted ) 4,740 90 O 
E. Jarvis, Banbury : 5 : 4,706 oO O 
THE NEW CRYSTALLISED GLASS. (By Royal Letters Patent.) For all 


Glazing and Decorative Purposes. Superior to any other Glass for Partitions, 
being opaque, most ornamental, and retarding the minimum of light. Plate or 
Sheet, White or Coloured Glass, Crystallised to order. Estimates and Samples on 
application, Manufacturers, CASPAR & CO. Works—69 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.—Any kind of Glass glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- 
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DRAYTON. 
For Additions and Alterations to Drayton Parslow Boara 


School. Mr. FREDERICK GoTTo, Leighton Buzzard, 
Architect. 
George Green, Aylesbury . : ‘ . £265 0 oO 
William Muckleston, Leighton Buzzard 158 10 O 
G. Heley, Stewkley . ; 2 187 .0 - 
Tutt Brothers, Leighton Buzzard : 138 I0 O 
J. HARDWICK, Leighton Buzzard (accepted ) 95..90 59 
IPSWICH. 
For Works at Warehouse for Messrs. Wainwright. Mr. T. W. 
CoTMAN, Ipswich, Architect. 
Clark ‘ : ; : ; ; ; . 91245294 ee 
Grayston . ; : ; : ; ; 924 0 0 
Girling 870 0 O 
Bennett . . 4 : - ; ‘ ; 850 0 O 
GRiIMwooD & Sons, Ipswich (accepted ) 847 "O oO 


LEEDS. 

For Erection of United Methodist Free Church at Gomersal. 
Mr. J. BuRROWwS, Architect, Birstall. 
Accepted Tenders. 

S. Kershaw & Sons, Birkenshaw, mason, &c. . £612 0 O 

W. & T. Milnes, Heckmondwike, joiner, &c. 


(without seating) . é 4 334 4 5 

J. North, Gomersal, plumber, &c. 123 3 ee 

D. Wilby, Birstall, plasterer yitoy (5) ».0) 

W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater . 37.418 “Q 

LIVERPOOL. 

For Reconstruction of Roadway of the Iron Bridge at Sefton 
Park. 

HOLME & GREEN (accepted) . £685 o oO 


For Laying-out Roads and Footpaths at Grafton Park Hos- 


pital. 
W. BARROW (accepied ) . £362 10 10 


For Alterations to Shell Road Lodge, Newsham Park. 


W. KNIGHT (accefied ) ‘ ‘ - L117 Ree ee 
LONDON. 
For Alterations at 44 Harrington Road. Messrs. LEWIN- 
SHARP & ARPIN, Architects. 
Patman & Fotheringham . » G1 7ORRO 20 
Douglas . : 1,713 Os30 


RICHARDSON (accepted ) 1,249 0 O 


national Inventions Exhibition, 15865. 


——— 
eee 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUST MEN 


ae LED RUEUU aay SH Sth 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efflvient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


Na 
A 
Nh 


NAN 
AH AK i, Wh 
yh | 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED. 


Tn 
TESTIMONIAL. 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifyi 1 Qs . A Ba Pe: : 
’ : stifying that I have used Lege ; sé : ; 
top parts of windows, and in every ca . they eat See team s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


Recereeh (as Megane s peeks position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
‘es y er tha have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently 
essrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect 
: ; A 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


| tt R. are General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
iGkit HOLBORN. LONDON, W.C.;5 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW ; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON —continued. 
For Rebuilding the British Lion, Hackney Road. Messrs. | For Rebuilding Garden House Mildmay Park, for Mr. J. E, 

LEWEN-SHARP & ARPIN, Architects. Quantities by Mathieson. Mr. R. H. HILL Architect. 

Messrs. Morris, Evans & Sons. Difference per 
Patman & Fotheringham . : p . £1, 693 roe) Amount of _ Reduction rod for solid 
Mhabierson’ & Son ; L595 0 0 Hines & Hill fseed for “toasts deal. walls. 
BeOrtichardson (9) A NE 2G9' 0 | 't Beasg & airy ew rey). £31 Ee 
Barrett & Power . . . : 2 . 1,481 oOo B. E. Nightingale ; ; ee a I er fo) 
J. Ivory . . . . . . ce: 7 eae ae. O. Craske . : 226k 52 2, 0" "'O 
I jae = Son Saets Ck 7,463 © ©} Lawrence& Son. . | 3212 35 — 

IV ons : 1,380 0 Oo H. 2 
JACKSON & Topp, Hackney Road (accepted ) ae Oo Oo i i titephen ; : ; ret 2 ; fe 5 
For Block of Residential Flats at Haarlem Road, W. Messrs. J. Morter : : + 3,181 43 O10 Oo 

LEWEN SHARP & ARPIN, Architects. For Alterations and Additions to the British Asylum for 
Patman & Fotheringham . . - £3,694 0 0 Deaf and Dumb Females at Clapton, for the Mageseti 
LESLIE & KNIGHT, Kensington (accepted) - 3,400 0 Oo Committee. Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, Architects, 

For Rebuilding Nos. 135 and 136 Upper Street, Islington, N. Quantities supplied. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Tain. Alterations. Repo end 
Ellis & Turner . - ‘ P ‘ : £1,950 oO C, Forrest . 5 : : - £648 ‘0 Oo £193. ‘O. fo) 
Clark Bros. - , A : P : 1,890 0 oO Goodall . - ; ; GIO} 0810 200 Om O 
Sabey & Son . : ; 2 é : : 1,726 On-G Paine Bros. 3 : : : 6F4OmsO 158 0 0 
Shurmur . : ; : : ; : el, 002.0 OC W. Shurmur . : = : Ga oi Ke, lig 5” ie) |e) 
Baylis : . . - ‘ é , - 1,684 19 o Hayworth & Sons. : « '60zmeG a 33 4 
Langham . ; e : i : : 7 6,006) 01 CG Hicks ; ; ; + S,0GnaL Oo 148 0 0 
Stevens Bros. . : : : : ‘ 2 L,005° 1. O Wilby & Gayford : ; Mavic te) Hs, 140 0 O 
Mattock Bros. . : ; : ; 5 - 1,574 0 0 M. W. DABBS (accepted) . » 5002/0" 0 119 30, 0 
Ward & Lamble : : : : : opts 5507-0" OC Godfrey & Sons : : ‘5508 OF O 130 0 O 
Lowne & Sons . : : F : ; =, 50018 O10 
Steele Bros. : . ' ; ; : . 1,496 0 o| For Repairs at Relief Station and Dispensary Buildings, High- 
Larke & Son . : : : , ‘ 35 2,460.0. oO bury Mews. Mr. W. eo Architect. 
eee ll T4459 co |, © Langham! . sy wtLa7ge 011 O 

For Enlargement of Schools and New Caretaker’s Cottage at eas. By Clg "ats pe M - 

Loughborough Park. Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & Steel Brash. ss Se ie of o 

FAWCKNER, Architects. ay ial SD See AEe 
Higgs me ROO] OC Wards ci. 0 «|. yg ena? coat’ 
ah LOM ON ONL Ansty (3. Ct me Blo 
Hoos - A : . : : : . ee Stevens Bros. ‘ ; 5 , a Io oO 
Maides & Harper Sos. ell: SEES E2)50") 0 MM thA ee Oe scihi els 
Groom . : ‘ : i . - 1,097 0 0} For Supplying and Fixing Ten New seen of “ Unique” 
Castle : : : ; ‘ ‘ j eTO70b 0,7 0 Patent Glazing at the Deutsch Bank, Lombard Street. 
Gregory . : ‘ ‘ : : : etO5 56 OFF.0 Me Co R- GRIBBLE, Architect, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
meu oes : : : ° : ; ; =F 33037 101, 0 Is Hope, Birmingham (accepted ). 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
gj) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the |oGo 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Ss 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, Cc! 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, ee: 


| HeaurH Exuririoy, ores, Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliting SHUT) Grass SeLLans’ Rais 
| | EXHIBITION, 
: iE Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). za 


‘s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
§ Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements, zy 
Sy > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 2 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain © 
5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. g 
8 H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; A 
- also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


ass 


* Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


= | Sole Inventor. / Bu : = 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Eiseved Hopper f for 1 Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, w. 


ES A ae I OS 

IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 

Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered nuithoad 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Wearly Ready. 


VOLUME xXXXIxX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For First Part of Day & Martin’s New Factory 
Mr. W. G. BowWER, F.R.1.B.A., 


Bridge and Borough Roads. 


in Southwark 
Architect. 


For Erection of Jubilee Clock Tower. 


MARGATE. 
Mr. H. A. CHEERS, 


as Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner, Son & Theo- Fine 
ae Howell & Son, Lambeth . £1,186gome 135. Od, 
aes J Eiecd <. fte ome ee . F. Farley, Willesden Lane, London . 1,103 12 9 10 © 
Lathey Bros. : , 14,700 0 O Idle, Clapham ean . 1,098 youno 14yi40 
Dove i . : ; ’ : 14,660 0 0 Whitehead & Son, Westminster Io8l oO Oo I5 oO 
agate fi G ; : ' 14,592 0 O Wales, Margate ; ? 990 O O 22: 6 
Serivener Re iCoe. ; d : 14,570 0 O Martin, Margate ‘ 998 Oo O i156 
Mowlem & Co. ? : : ‘ 14,484 0 0 Bushell & Son, Margate. d, O85 ora os 
Richardson , : : : 14,450 0 0 Abley, Salisbury : : . 940 505s 16 o 
Gould & Brand 14,296 0 0 Elliott & Son, Ramsgate ! i+ 880 Ska — 
Chappell 14,233 0 0 Brown & Son, Margate (too Jate) . 832 6 oO $7 “0 
ae ; . ) 114,187>"0 0 Pearce, Westgate-on-Sea_. : 815 10 O Tf? Fo 
Goldie & eanwe ETA 18000,.0 Kinc Bros. & .Co., South Nor- 
Jackson & Todd. : : c 14,100 O O wood (accepted ) « » 799i 8 Oo 
Howell & Son. : ‘ : ; 13,998 90 O 
Deacon & Co. ith ee 13,998 Aa NEW BARNET. 
Foster & Dicksee ae o o | For Erection of Business Premises, East Barnet Road, New 
ae Eee: i ; : : 13,950 ay Barnet, for Mr. A. Cooper. Mr. FREDERIC W. FRYER, 
an led : : : ; : 13,950 Aes Architect, &c. (late Fryer & Russell), 2 Pancras Lane, 
H. a elipway k j : : 13,850 ei a Queen Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 
aa Kellaway 13,830 0 O Baughan. s : : ; : , «f030...010 
Stephenson : 13,828 O O DIXON, New Barnet (accepted) . : ° 827. 226 
Hughes & Stirling . ; « 13795500, 50 Architect’s estimate : 4 ‘ : 800 0 O 
F. & F. H. Higgs ; Sh 357 79 Om 
Allen & Sons . : 281 3;7738 000 HO 
Shurmur . “hi19,77018 O00 . NEWPORT. 
Brickell «1358890 1.0 For Construction of Landing Stage and other Works, Newport, 
Gentry . 13,500 0 0 Mon., near the Gridiron, for the Harbour Commissioners. 
Brass & Son ’ 3 ; ; 13,307. 0 0 Mr. T. REES, Engineer. Quantities by the Engineer. 
S. G. Bird : ‘ : ‘ i 13,300 80:80 Tom Thomas, Newport . £6,428 0 0 
Kirk Bros. : : 13,288. “O.0 J. Linton, Newport : 6,364 9 (72 
Kirk & Randall 12,930 0 O J. H. S. Lawton, Bristol . . 6,300 0 O 
Downs (accepted ) 12,707: 60250 E. Marrows, Newport 58504" 9 
Godfrey & Geen, London. 53593 190 9 
MANCHESTER. G. Palmer, Newport. 5.424 0 4 
For Alterations and Additions to Headquarters 16th Lancashire C. Burton, Cardiff 5370 5 = S 
Rifle Volunteers. Messrs. JOHN EATON & SONS, R. Gradwell, Newport 4,800 0 O 
Architects. London & Co., Newport 4,750 0 O 
ALLEN Howtmes, Ashton-under-Lyne (ac- W. R. Lean, Newport : é ; i. 470220 0: 
cepted ) : : 2) 8£1,200 2010 D. Davies, Crumlin . ° : : ; . 4,559 17 "9 


en A  L ttti(‘“‘:™SCS~S 


GARDEN)  SUN-DIALS 


> 
uN Hl ] Ls 
al, I | Y 
Ee 1 ATTA Ly = 
—(innantinn) Te 
which form“ Modern 
a very Styles, 
interesting tags and with 
and or without 
attractive Pedestals. 
feature Also, 
for Vertical 
Gardens, Sun-dials 
Lawns, &c., for 
made in Buildings, 
Ancient or KC. 


——_ Zt 


‘mis 


May be ordered through most of the priucipal Opticians, 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on 
application. 


ea itis =e 
WS SST — rT 2 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 


Architects and Engineers. 


and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIG BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, wear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL,” 


OPPERMANN'S 


“HXGHESIOR” 
DYNAMOS. 


CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Opmann, London.” 


PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM. 


JOHN BOARD & CO:, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
lbs. to the 14 in. by 14 in., and 
is guaranteed to pass tests of 


Natural Portland, Bath, 


WILLING'S 


PATENT 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, | 


Forallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICKS. 


Also for Copper, lron, Zine, Tin, Brass, Stone, | 
or Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour. 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884.| Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 


door purposes. 

Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANH, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the United Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price lists to be had at) 


all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates) 
and Designs free. 
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NORTH SHIELDS. SHEFFIELD. 
For Alterations and Additions to Jubilee Schools. Lieut.-Col. | For Construction of Sewer in Nether Green Road. Mr. G. 

HASWELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, North Shields. Quanti- ALSING, Engineer. 

ties by Mr. Geo. Connell, New Hill F ° ; , ‘ : £518 16 o 
G. Park, North Shields . E : £2970 8 oO Andrews. : , 3 : , 4 4024775. 0 
Robert Bolton, North Shields . : : ; ZjoOR. Oho Arnold. ; : ; : : ; - Weasel oe. O 
Marshall, South Shields . : ; : 2828 0 O Eyre . : : 3 : ; ; - 5 LIS OS To: 
James Douglas, Cullercoats 27508 2.9 Illingworth . : : : ° : - 399 16 o 
W. Johnson, North Shields 2,648 17 6 WARD (accepted) : : : : ; 3553p O40 
Leighton & Reay, North Shields 2,599 90 O 
VA & W. Simpson, North Shields. 2,595 14 5 UPTON. 
JOSEPH ELLIOT, North Shields (accepted ) 2,573 © O| For Building Three Pairs of Semi-detached Cottages at Upton. 


POOLE. 
For Erection of Lodge, Cricket Pavilion, &c., in Public Recrea- 
tion Ground, Parkstone Bay. Mr. J. ELFORD, Borough 
Surveyor, Poole. 


ieee cused. - : : : - £994 12 0 
W. H. Gray ; : : : : ° rf ALY or Me. 
W. H. Curtis : 9 5 : : : 20 Om 
|= Pearcey ©. 5 : : 9 CBE ia9@) Me 
T. C. RIGLER, Poole (accepted) : : : oT 1597 15 4G 


For Erection of Lodge, Band Stand, Shelter, &c., in Public 
Recreation Ground, Parkstone Bay. Mr. J. ELFORD, 
Borough Surveyor, Poole. 


eee tdlsed. . 4 : h : : . £880 0 oO 
W. H. Curtis : : - : ; : 24.0308 0. 6 
‘}eLearcey. .. : : : A - : 740% Ome O 
W. H. Gray : : + eG Me Te: 
ido oe Poole (accepted) - - : iS 5OuL oer O 
ROCHESTER. 
For Erection of Liberal Club. Mr. G, E. BOND, Architect, 
Rochester. 
Bows Stone. Bath Stone. 
Martin, Wells & Co., London. £4,200 0 0 £4,300 0 o 
Snow, New Brompton 4,036 0 O AZEIe OF O 
Candler, Maidstone 3,842 0 O 38258) 01! O 
Bathurst, Rochester 3,820 0 O 3,880. 0 0 
Wye, Rochester Z,.815 "0.0 MSTER O! O 
Gates, Frindsbury . 3,794 01 0 552) Ou O 
Skinner, Chatham . S77 OO 3.520108 0 
Bunning & Son, London 3,767) 0 0 3.827" O10 
NAYLAR & SON, Rochester . *3,694 0 oO 374770" 0 


* Accepted. 


Mr. J. S. WooDwaARD, Architect. 


Goad : " “£ 1,688 0 o 
Whitehead I ‘670 oue) 
Ford & Sons 1,594 0 oO 
Nightingale 1,537 0 oO 
Marsland . 12 A7/ 5a Ome O 
Hooper T-A20e0 8 O 


WADHURST. 
For Works at Snape Farm. Mr. R. P. WHELLOCK, Architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. 
H. Adam, Tunbridge Wells : ; 
W. Downs, London . 
W. H. Canty, Tunbridge Wells 
Dove Bros., London 
Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells 
E, Thurbon, Tunbridge Wells . 
F..Piper, Hawkhurst : 
Beale & Sons, Tunbridge Wells 


6,900 
6,492 
6,115 
6,115 
5,904 
5,964 
5,878 
5,499 
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WARWICK. 


For Supplying and Fixing at Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts & Bo- 
sanquet’s Bank a new Hot-water Warming Apparatus. 


Mr. J. A. CHATWIN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Birmingham. 
HENRY Hope, Birmingham (accepted), 
WORTHING. 

For Laying 6-inch Main in Lyndhurst Road. Mr. W. HorRNE, 
Engineer. 

W. Churcher £230 I0 oO 

J. Churcher . 229 0 0 

| SANDELL (accepted) 2277 0}. O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GUMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for‘ Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, sera der W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 
TRAD maARK all colours 
Cure for . 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. patbensh ton 

The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, Cay 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, ai 
14 Bow Lane. Cheapside. E.C. (Established 1860.) | = ; 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ro ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
% Trina Sof Wales's aS SX 
i 
i) 


Cranes & Contractors’ Plant 
FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 

One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 
extra barrel for digger. 

Seven 5, 3, 2 and 1} ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 
50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. 

Ten 5, 4, 3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes, 

20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. 

20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span. 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers, 

Five Concrete Mixers; 5, 6,and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers ; Rails; and Waggons, 

1h, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes. 

Complete Set Diver’s Helmets, Breast Plate, and 
Pumps. 

Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 

Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 

8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 


FFICES— 


20 ‘Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


194 Euston Road, London, 


N.W., 


Book of Designs on application. 
HENRY KING 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
By OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Soniiealune for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all Soap ne Voto oult keemtine 
elected specially to sul rchitects’ 
BATH STONE { ney jae and Builders’ use, 
Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Dpwn Quarry, Wilts, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
11 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Nearly Ready, 
OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVE \ 


~ 


) 
| 
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WATFORD, HERTS. 


For Erection of House and Shop at Chalk Hill. Mr. C. P. 
Ayres, Architect. 
G. & J. WATERMAN, Watford (accepted ) 72 EOELG 


WEST BRIGHTON. 
For Erection of Voluntary Schools at Aldrington, to accom- 
modate 215 Children. Messrs. W. F. WILLIAMS and | 
A. Lewis, Architects. 


R. Humphrey & Son, Hove al LLOVsO, 0 
J. Barnes, Brighton . . ; 1,030. 70,090 
J. LONGLEY, Crawley (accepted ) 1,020. 10,10 
W. H. Sawle, Worthing : 951 0.10 
G. Kerridge, Aldcington 930.0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. F. C. KETTLE, auctioneer, of Tower Chambers, Moorgate 
Street, E.C., announces an important sale of freehold building 
land at Dovercourt, on the East Coast. The train service vzd@ 
Great Eastern Railway is the best on the East Coast, the trains 
running at frequent intervals during the day, and the fares are 
exceptionally low. The plots, eighty-two in number, will be 
put up for auction at three o’clock precisely, at the Cliff Hotel, 
Dovercourt, on Wednesday, July 25. For the convenience of 
intending purchasers a special train will leave Liverpool Street 
Station at 9.45 A.M., returning at 7 P.M. in the evening, the fares 
for which have been specially reduced, viz., first-class return, 
bs.; second-class, 4s. The land is situated on the Marine 
Parade, Cliff, and other roads, and is within a few minutes’ 
walk of the station. The estate offers exceptional opportunities 
to builders, marine villa residences being in great demand. 

Mr. M. TESTER has opened a depot for the sale of 
pneumatic and electric bells at 9 Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn 
Circus, E.C. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
recently supplied his Manchester grates and Manchester stoves, 
amongst other places, to the following post-offices :— Buckingham 
post-office, Ampthill post-office, St. Leonards-on-Sea post-office, 
Guildford post-office, Southampton post-office. F 

THERE have recently been added two more artesian tube 
wells, 6 inches diameter, to the system of coupled tube wells in 
operation at the Aldershot Waterworks, to meet the additional 
requirements of the Government for the camp. These wells 
have each been. completed by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of 


London, to the depth of 280 feet, in the short space of five weeks, 
manual labour only being employed. 


A NEW gymnasium has been erected at Liverpool, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation. Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s system is the one adopted, the extraction 
of the vitiated air being effected by the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator. 

THE York Town Council have resolved to carry out a 
scheme of sewage and public improvement for the city at a cost 
of 93,0007. 

THE contract of Messrs. Mowlem & Co. has been accepted 
for the erection of the central, eastern, and western towers of 
the Imperial Institute, at a cost of 18,797/., making the amount 
of the total contract for the main buildings 161,597/. 

On Tuesday the Pontefract Town Council decided on apply- 
ing to the Local Government Board for powers to borrow 
28,6322, in order to carry out a scheme for bringing water from 
Roall, near Whitley Bridge. 

MESSRS. JOHN BOLDING & SONS, of the Grosvenor Works, 
South Molton Street, have issued a new edition of their cata- 
logue, containing hundreds of illustrations of the latest develop- 
ments of sanitary appliances. It is arranged in a form which 
will be found most convenient for use. 


THE MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Centennial International Exhibition has become a 
much more imposing and ambitious undertaking than was 
at first contemplated. The demand for space has been 
much greater than was anticipated. The buildings have had to 
be considerably extended, and the moderate estimate of cost 
which was in the first instance given has been very much 
exceeded. According to the last estimate made by the 
treasurer, the expenditure up to July 31 will be about 216,949/., 
and the net cost of the Exhibition to the country will be about 
100,000/, Owing to various circumstances, one of which is 
the additions that have had to be made to the buildings, the 
arrangements made by the executive commissioners have had to 
be somewhat modified. It was intended that all the buildings 
should be completed by April 30, which is the date at which 
the contract for the new annexes expires, but the date has now 


INTERNATIONAL 


& COPPER ROOFING 


H O L D E. N & COS ZI NG IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 


UPON 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


WOoonDdD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTIN 


&> 


Mire Z All a - .- 2-8-6" AND ALL KINDS OF 

none : Osage aPatatscoraran: { 
Insseassasacopsee: seseseaeeeeveseasacecscase TRON HURDLES, FENCING, O os sone : 
ee seenee easet 3 AND GATES NEG NY 

<) , 
Be CHESS eee oe sossee Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. Wi Wt | 

/inte ae Qecmcncnce Deseeen SEES, «= PRICES. ON APPLICATION. AR RRERETAGAAtel BRLRGATREGIRIEL 
Tuan eee) Or DEO geet, sere ee8 ————— | Vit 

pres ei (r) 3 Cae pt On0, ee ~ 4 | HI 
(Sie ites ee tn vy H. BE. MITCHELL & 00,, A RRA ARR rerun oe : 


™ Albert Buildings, 49 Queen V 


“ENRIGHED” MOULDINGS £2 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


\ 
\ \ \ \ 
has Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, *2 Mcu"s BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Works, 


) 
N 
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been extended to June 30, and all that time will be required, as 
tenders for the construction of two additional annexes, covering 
34 acres of ground, have only just been let. Applications for 
space were to have been made not later than December 30 last, 
and all the space assigned was to be occupied by June 30. 
Applications for space have, however, continued to be received 
up to a very recent period, and the allotment of space cannot 
yet be completed, owing to the information required from 
countries with regard to machinery not having been received. 
Despite the many new difficulties that have arisen, the executive 
commissioners are confident that they will be in a position to 
open the Exhibition by August 1 next. The space covered by 
the buildings is very extensive, and the Exhibition will be the 
largest and by far the most important ever held, not only in 
Australia, but in any of the colonies of the British Empire. 
The main building and permanent machinery annexe cover 
9 acres of ground. The main temporary annexes, as provided 
for in the original plan, occupied 154 acres. A new bay was 
added on the south side, which gave a quarter of an acre, an 
extension of the French court added 14 acre, the new northern 
annexe on the Rathdown Street side 1 acre, and the new eastern 
and western machinery annexes, for which a contract has just 
been let, 3} acres. This gives a total of 31 acres, and 
with some additional space provided, the total area 
covered will be about 33 acres. The cost of the main 
annexes was 60,000/, and the cost of the entire buildings 
is 114,0002., so that here the treasurer’s estimate of expenditure 
has been very much increased. The annexes, which are all 
constructed from the designs of Mr. G. R. Johnson, are built 
of wood, iron and glass. The new annexes form a series of 
arches, each of which has a span of 50 feet, and in the centre 
is a dome, which rises to a height of 165 feet from the ground. 
The ceilings of the central and eastern and western avenues 
are 50 feet high, and those of the annexes 35 feet high. The 
floor is level with that of the Exhibition building, and at the 
corner of Carlton Street and Nicholson Street it stands 22 feet 
from the ground. The noble proportions which the Exhibition 
has assumed will be best illustrated by a comparison. The 
Sydney Exhibition of 1879 covered about 15 acres; the 
Melbourne Exhibition of 1880, 22 acres; the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition of 1851, 20 acres; and the late Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 48} acres. The recent exhibitions of London and 
Paris were of much greater magnitude, but it must be satisfac- 
tory to Australians to know that the Exhibition which is to 
celebrate the centenary of these colonies, in the area it covers, 


| approaches so nearly to that which was held in Philadelphia on 


the occasion of the centenary of the United States. The 
arrangements for the lighting of the building with electricity 
are well under way. The Australian Electric Light Company 
hold the contract for the Exhibition building and the main 
annexes, and they are following closely on the heels of the 
builders and the decorators. The installation is being carried 
out under the personal supervision of Mr. R. E. Fletcher, the 
company’s electrical engineer. The systems adopted are the 
well-known Brush “arc” and Brush-Victoria incandescence 
systems. The Brush arc system has been extensively used at 
all the late English and Scottish Exhibitions, notably the 
Colonial and Indian, Edinburgh, Manchester and the Glasgow 
Exhibitions. All the arc-lighting of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion was on the Brush system, and over 500 lamps are being 
supplied to the Glasgow Exhibition. The lighting of the 
Melbourne Exhibition will, it is said, far exceed anything that 
has hitherto been attempted in this direction. The contract is 
for 825 “ Brush” arc lamps, and 2,000 “ Swan” incandescence 
lamps, with the necessary dynamo machines, conductors, 
fittings, &c. There will be 37 Brush dynamos, each capable of 
supplying electric currents to 23 Brush arc lamps, and 7 Brush- 
Victoria dynamos, each supplying current to 350 Swan 
incandescence lamps. Power for driving the machines will 
be supplied by six horizontal engines, coupled in pairs, each 
pair giving about 400 horse-power. Steam for these engines will 
be supplied from 12 boilers. 


WORKPEOPLE’S PICNIC. 


THE employés of Messrs. Jones & Willis, church furnishers and 
art workers in metal, wood, and stone, to the number of two 
hundred, and representing the various sections of their works 
in London and Birmingham, met at Oxford on Saturday, the 
7th instant, for their annual picnic. After a round of visits to 
numerous colleges and public buildings, the party pro- 
ceeded by steamer from Folly Bridge to the Isis Hotel at 


Iffley, where, after dinner, a cricket match between the 


two branches of the firm and a programme of sports were 
decided. The remainder of the day was occupied in other out- 
door amusements, boating, quoits, &c., and after a most enjoy- 
able time the party went back to Oxford, about one-half 
returning to London and the remainder to Birmingham. 
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A CANAL LIFT. 


AN engineering work of singular magnitude and importance 
has just been inaugurated at Arques, near St. Omer, in France. 
The undertaking so successfully inaugurated is the work of Mr. 
Edwin Clark, C.E., of Great Marlow, and an associate of 
Stephenson in the construction of the tubular bridge over the 
Menai Straits. The work comprises a canal lift, superseding 
the series of ordinary locks, which at present so seriously 
impede the traffic on the large canal system communicating 
with Belgium. The Continental canals are on a much larger 
scale than our own, the canal boats usually carrying from 210 
to 230 tons. The ground at this particular spot rising very 
rapidly, there are five or six I-cks in close contiguity, involving 
great loss of time and great cost in their management. By this 
invention of Mr. Clark’s the canal boats are now lifted the 
whole height of nearly fifty feet at one operation, occupying 
only a few minutes of time, and no loss whatever of water. 
This singular machine consists practically of a gigantic 
hydraulic press, whose piston is 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
and 50 feet in length, by means of which the boats themselves, 
actually afloat in an enormous tank or reservoir, are bodily raised 
or lowered, water and all, to the required height. This 
reservoir is in reality an actual length of the canal itself, made 
of wrought-iron plates, separated from the rest of the canal by 
iron gates, which are opened when it is raised into its proper 
position at the required height. There are two such presses, 
the one descending while the other is ascending, and they thus 


balance each other, and no steam engine or other mechanical | 


power is required, although the weight lifted at each operation, 
including the water and the loaded barges, is very nearly 1,000 
tons. Sixteen hundred barges have already been lifted prior to 


the public inauguration, the task being performed by a single | 


man, whose only work is the opening and shutting of a small 
valve, and the operation only occupies a few minutes. A 
smaller lift on this principle was erected by Mr. Clark some 
years since in Cheshire, and was then patented, but he has just 
completed a still larger lift in Belgium, which will be opened 
during the present month. The introduction of this system 
will in future totally change the whole character of our canal 
systems, as a range of high hills may be thus easily traversed 
without any loss of water from the summit, and the same 
system is now being adopted in Canada for transporting sea- 
going vessels across the isthmus which intervenes between the 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


UNDER the presidency of the Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
largely attended public meeting was held on Monday in the 
Council Chamber “to consider the registration of qualified 
plumbers.” Deputations, in most cases consisting of the 
mayor, medical officer of health, and town clerk, attended from 
the corporations of Jarrow, Gateshead, Sunderland, North and 
South Shields, Durham, Darlington, Stockton, the Hartlepools, 
Tynemouth, Middlesbrough, Whitby, Carlisle, Whitehaven, 
Kendal, Blyth, and other places. Councillor Winter moved 
“ That a District Council for Northumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and North Yorks, be formed to carry 
out the system of registration for that district, and that the 
Council shall consist of master and operative plumbers and the 
public.” Professor Garnett seconded the motion, and gave an 
account of the work done in technically educating plumbers, 
and said he was authorised by the masters and operatives of 
the district to express their approval of the registration system. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


WATER-POWER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AN article on the statistics of water-power employed in the 
manufactories of the United States, by Professor Swain, ap- 
pears in one of the recent publications of the American 
Statistical Association. In the course of it the Professor 
writes :— 

It may safely be said that in no country in the world is 


' there so large an amount of water-power employed as in the 


United States of America. The water-power of the country is 
not the least important of its natural resources, and its value is 
probably not realised properly. According to the returns of the 


| Tenth Census, there were in use for manufacturing in the 


United States in 1880 55,404 water-wheels, using a total power 
of 1,225,379 horse-power, this being 35°93 per cent. of the total 
power employed in the country for manufacturing purposes. 
The value of water-power, like that of any other commodity, 
is governed by the law of supply and demand, and depends 


| upon a multitude of circumstances ; but inasmuch as water- 


power could not, in any part of the country, be replaced by 
steam-power at a less annual expense than about 20 dollars per 
net effective horse-power, it will certainly not be. an exaggera- 
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On this basis the annual value of utilised water-power is about 
24 million dollars. If it be desired to obtain some idea of the 
actual, not the annual, value of this power, the above amount 
may be capitalised at 5 per cent., giving the sum of, say, 500 
million dollars. This, however, it must be remembered, repre- 
sents only the value of the water-power already in actual use. 
The total theoretical power has been estimated, on the average 
throughout the year, at over 200 million horse-power. 

The utilised water-power (1,225,379 horse-power) is con- 
siderably greater than the total amount of power (both steam 
and water) employed in the manufacture of cotton goods, woollen 
goods, foundry and machine-shop products, iron and steel, and 
paper combined. If this power were employed in hauling a 
train of cars on a level track at 30 miles an hour, the train 
would weigh about 1} million tons, or, if made up of the 
heaviest loaded coal cars, would be about 165 miles long, 
ey if made up of Pullman coaches, it would be 500 miles 
ong. 

A comparison of the annual value of the water-power with 
that of the mines shows the following result :—Annual value of 
utilised water-power at 20 dollars per horse-power, 24,000,000 
dollars. Value of pig-iron produced in 1885, 64,700,000 dollars. 
Coining value of silver produced in 1885, 51,600,000 dollars. 
Coining value of gold produced in 1885, 31,800,000 dollars. 
Value of coal mined in 1885, 159,000,000 dollars. Net earnings 
of all the railroads in the United States in 1885, 266,488,993 
dollars. 

It is thus seen that the water-power of the United States 
ranks among the most important “ products” of the country. 

The following is a statement of the main elements which 
are to be considered in examining the water-power of any 
region, and in estimating its value. That water-power will in 
general be the more valuable :—a. The greater the slope of the 
streams. 6. The more nearly the fall of the streams is concen- 


trated at definite points, the fall at each being neither too great ° ; 
_ slope of the streams, though not smaller, is nevertheless more 


nor too small for economical development. c. The more 


permanent the falls are, z.¢., the harder the rocks which cause © 


them. d. The nearer the falls are to navigable waters, and the 
better the facilities are for transportation by rail. ¢. The 
larger the average flow of the streams. f The more uni- 
form the flow of the streams—that is, to enumerate the prin- 


cipal factors contributing to this result :—1. The more favour- | 
2. The less — 


able the distribution of rainfall through the year. 
severe the winters. 3. The more extensive the forests. 4. The 
larger the number and area of lakes or artificial reservoirs. 


5. The less steep and rocky the drainage basin (within limits) . 
6. The larger the drainage basin. 

Glancing over the country, and bearing these facts in mind, 
in New England almost the ideal condition of things is found ; 
the streams have a large slope, with concentrated falls over the 
ledges of metamorphic rock, which underlie the entire region, 
the rainfall is favourably distributed, the forests are extensive, 
the lakes large and numerous, and the facilities for transporta- 
tion excellent. 

Passing westward and southward into the middle States, 
there is found a good water-power region drained by the 
streams flowing into Lake Ontario. The rainfall, though per- 
ceptibly smaller than in New England, is favourably distri- 
buted, being greatest in the summer and autumn, and the 
streams are well sustained in flow. The greatest power in the 
country, and probably in the world, occurs in this region— 
Niagara, with its total of over six million horse-power from 
lake to lake, or over five times the total utilised water-power of 
the country. Like the other falls in this vicinity, Niagara is 
gradually receding as the comparatively soft rocks are worn 
away by the mighty forces at work. 

Throughout the remaining region of the middle States the 
facilities for water-power are not so good. The slopes of the 
streams are gradual, and abrupt falls are comparatively rare, 
owing partly to the topography and partly to the softer character 
of the rocks. The Susquehanna river, for example, though the 
largest stream on the Atlantic coast, offers not a single large 
utilised power and but few sites where power would be 
economically available, by reason of its great width at the 
places where falls occur. Going further south, a region of 
harder rocks, though not like those in New England, is met 
with, and the most striking difference, topographically, between 
the streams of the latter region and those south of the Hudson 
and Delaware is in the fact that, while in New England the 
falls are concentrated at distinct points, towards the south the 


uniform, and the falls occur generally in the form of long shoals, 
which, on account of the length of canal required, and the 
great width of the rivers at these places, would in general be 
difficult to develop. There are, of course, exceptions to this 


_ Statement, and numerous places may be pointed out in the 


southern Atlantic States where concentrated falls occur pre- 
cisely as in New England, but the above is a general statement 
of the case. 

As regards the distribution of power among the more 
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important industries, the largest proportion of water-power, 
70'70 per cent., is found in the case of paper mills. These 
mills require large quantities of clear water for purposes of 
their manufacture, and would naturally be located on some 
stream, so that the larger proportion of water-power is easily 
explained. Again, of the total power used in flour and grist 
mills, about 61 per cent. 1s water-power. This finds its 
explanation in the fact that the majority of these mills are 
small, and for local use only. The raw material and the 
finished product are respectively produced and consumed 


in the immediate neighbourhood, and convenience of trans- | 


portation enters little into the question, so that water-power, on 
account of its intrinsic cheapness, is preferred. Inthe manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods one-half the total power is 
water-power, and in the case of worsted goods the proportion 
of water-power is still above the average for the entire country. 
On the other hand, the proportion of water-power employed in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, and of iron and steel, is 
very insignificant. In the former case this is explained by the 
very small amount of power used per establishment, the small 
use of water for purposes of manufacture, and the almost 
forced location in certain places, and in the case of iron and 
steel, questions of location and ease of transportation explain 
the small proportion of water-power. In fact, if the proportion 
of water-power in the manufacture of iron and steel be com- 
pared with that in foundry and machine-shop products, where 
it is used in smaller and more local establishments, there is 
found a much larger proportion in the latter case. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


ALL along the route of the Manchester Ship Canal the work 
of excavation is now being carried on, says the JMJanchester 
Guardian, at high pressure. The engineer has obtained pos- 
session of the land formerly used as a sewage farm by the 
Barton Rural Sanitary Authority, and now has practically com- 


| plete possession of the whole of the land necessary for the 


completion of the works between Eastham and Manchester. 
It is expected that no difficulty will arise to prevent possession 
being obtained of the small quantity of land that has as yet not 
been formally yielded up by its former owners. The opposition 
threatened from Stretford will probably be no more heard of, 
and the land required from Sir Humphrey de Trafford for the 
dock, on the Stretford side of the river, has been purchased. 
It is anticipated that the Ship Canal (No. 2) Bill will be passed 
with very slight delay ; and work on the site of the Manchester 
and Salford docks will soon be in full swing. The contractor’s 
railway from Eastham to the river Weaver has been completed, 
and there will also shortly be a continuous line from the Man- 
chester docks to Runcorn. The task of diverting the various 
railways which cross the line of the canal near Warrington 
has just been commenced, and the land required in order 
to carry out the diversion of the river Mersey across the 
Arpley Meadows, preparatory to commencing the dock works 
there, has been purchased. Although to some slight extent 


the weather recently has interfered with the operations of 
the contractor, the progress made has been exceedingly 
satisfactory, and the work done is quite up to, if not beyond, 
the amount estimated to be finished by this time in order to 


‘ have the works completed within the stipulated period. The 
IN continuation of a series of blasting operations a big shot | contractor is making arrangements for the addition of a large 


was fired at the limestone works of Messrs. T. Beswick & Sons, quantity of new plant, and on several sections of the canal work 
the Peak Forest, near Buxton, on Wednesday. Forty feet | is being carried on both by night and by day. The operations 
below the surface the rock was tunnelled a course of 81 feet | on the Eccles and Barton sections are being pushed on with 
turning both right and left, and in a chamber at the extremity | great vigour. At Stickings Island the required depth has 
two tons of powder was placed. The fuse was fired by Mrs. | almost been reached. An American “navvy” has also arrived 
Beswick, and the explosion, watched by hundreds of people at this point, but it is not yet fitted up. A large bed of rock 
who lined the hill sides, occurred in eighteen minutes. The of considerable thickness has been encountered, and men are 
rock lifted in the centre like a huge cone, and then fell ina now engaged boring holes preparatory to blasting. At Salt 
broken heap almost ready for trucking. It is estimated that | Eye the American “navvy” has made considerable progress, a 
50,000 tons was quarried, the experiment being in every way | depth of 20 feet having been reached. Large embankments, 


successful. At a luncheon, to which distinguished guests were which run in a parallel line from the works near Roch House 
invited, Professor Sheldon proposed “ The Lime Trade.” |; At Barton 
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blasting operations are in full swing, men being engaged 
shaping the blocks of rock for future use in the constructive 
works, and also to form the new entrance to Trafford Park, now 
in course of formation, from Dumplington Lane, Barton, 
through the fields, over the canal, and into the park. Pre- 
parations are being made for the erection of a wooden bridge 
to span the river between Stickings Island and Hulme’s 
Bridge, and the erection of a second bridge over the river 
between Hulme’s Bridge and Calamanca Locks will make 
the works one continuous length from Barton to Manchester. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE following remarks on technical education, from the 
hygienic point of view, appear in the Zance?, and have special 
interest at the present time :— 

On any question relating to industrial development Lord 
Armstrong writes with an authority second to none, and it is 
therefore with great satisfaction that we find him reiterating 
and enforcing the views which we ourselves recently put forward 
upon the subject of technical education. We then spoke of the 
importance of developing the faculties of the child by this 
means, and pointed out that something quite different from a 
mere anticipated apprenticeship was required, both from an 
economical and a hygienic point of view. Looking at the 
same problem from the standpoint of a large and enlightened 
employer of labour, Lord Armstrong discerned the same 
features in the case. He deprecates any attempt to teach 
trades to school children, knowing full well that this can better 
be done when they come in riper adolescence to enter the 
factories and workshops where actual work is being carried on. 
But he also points out how great is the advantage to the 
grown man or woman of coming into possession, when mature 
age is reached, of mobile and manageable fingers and of 
trained eyes and ears. Knowledge, as distinct from the 
faculty of acquiring it, he estimates at a comparatively 
low value, since the knowledge that can be imparted to 
a child is necessarily of a somewhat vague description, 
and in most cases not such as will prove to be of any 
use to him in after-life. And this must be admitted to be 
in a large measure true. Orthography is of much less import- 
ance to a stonemason than a knowledge of the structure of 
stone, or to a bricklayer than the use of the plumb line. But 


the answer to such an objection to the ordinary curriculum of 
our elementary schools is that the special knowledge of one 
trade is even more completely useless to the craftsman of 
another than is the general knowledge which has of late been 
so unsparingly denounced as “bookish.” Nothing would be 
gained by substituting the study of chemistry for the study of 
grammar in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and something 
would in every case be lost. We doubt, therefore, if it is neces- 
Sary, Or even wise, to depreciate the studies to which by our 
present system the attention of children is chiefly directed, 
but we heartily concur in the opinion, expressed both by Pro- 
fessor Huxley and Lord Armstrong, that the present system is 
insufficient, and does not adequately develop the faculties of the 
young. We think, further, that they have very wisely fixed 
upon drawing as a subject of study eminently fitted to train 
both eye and hand, and one to which, therefore, a much more 
important position might with great advantage be assigned than 
it at present occupies, 


WATER-GAS, 


A DESCRIPTION of an important step which has been taken by 
the Leeds Forge Company towards the introduction of what is 
called water-gas is given in the Yorkshire Post. This is to 


| Some extent misnamed, as it is not manufactured solely from 


water, but from water and ordinary carbonaceous fuel. It has 
long been known that if steam is forced over a sufficient quan- 
tity of red-hot carbon in the form of coke or charcoal, an action 
takes place which results in the production of a mixture in 
equal volumes of two inflammable gases—hydrogen and car- 
bonic oxide. The water is decomposed, and its oxygen unites 
with the carbon, This has now developed into a manufacturing 
process, which bids fair to revolutionise the gas industry. 
Commercial water-gas is made by blowing air and steam 
alternately through a considerable depth of fuel. The air-blast 
is maintained until the mass is vividly incandescent, and mean- 
while the escaping vapours are led away to be burned in the 
works like the gases which are collected from the top of a blast- 
furnace. As soon as the mass is hot enough steam is substi- 
tuted for air, and the water-gas produced by its passage 
through the hot fuel is deflected by a valve into a gasometer. 
When the temperature has fallen considerably the air is 
admitted again, so that there is a continuous alternation of 
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CONTRACTORS FOR DECORATIVE WORKS 


(MARBLES, MOSAICS, CARTON PIERRE, &c.), 


Beg to announce that they have REMOVED from 231 Oxford Street to 


43 Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


MANCHESTER ADDRESS— 


HEIGHWAY & SON, 19 JOHN DALTON STREET. 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office —4175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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poses for which we use the common coal-gas. is 
The flame of hydrogen is hardly visible, 


use as an illuminant. 


and the carbonic oxide burns with a pale-blue light. 


the gas must be carburetted by adding 
some volatile substance, 
duced into the flame after 


the lime-light. Water-gas 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


In this way a ton of the commonest and cheapest coal 
can be made to produce about 35,000 cubic feet of water-gas 
of the so-called generator gas. 
with these results the Leeds Gasworks produce from 1 ton of 
coal 10,000 feet of coal-gas and between 13 cwt. and 14 cwt. of 
water-gas has been in considerable 


or an infusible object must be intro- 
the fashion familiar to every one in 
has, however, two dangers about it 
from which our common household gas is comparatively free. 
First, it is inodorous, so that some strong-smelling vapour has 
to be added to it in order to make any escape of gas reveal 
itself ; secondly, carbonic oxide is a strong and active poison. 
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panying sketch shows very adequately the light-collecting power 
of the silver on glass reflectors with the illumination resulting. 
Messrs. Chappuis’s patents consist of 
highly polished patent silvered cocr 


carefully selected and 


ugated surfaces, fitted into 


frames, so constructed and painted as 


he atmosphere, and fixed by means of 
chains to existing windows, 
sketch. ‘Their utility is too well known 
tion. They are certainly indispensable i 


as shown in the 
to need any explana- 
n buildings where day- 


THE illustrated catalogue of Messrs. P. E. Chappuis & Co., 
69 Fleet Street, E.C., deals with patent daylight reflectors of 
every description ; also silvered glass, and silver-plated copper 
reflectors for gas and other artificial lights, of all which they 
are the manufacturers. The quality of material and excellence 
of manufacture are guaranteed. The pre-eminence of the 
goods of this firm in the market must be acknowledged by the 
hall mark of public appreciation, accorded as seen in so much 
patronage—royal, state, public and private patronage—along 
with that of municipal and incorporated bodies, companies, 
institutions, &c. Ample information, however, can be found as 
regards this point in the nine concluding pages of the cata- 
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1884 were awarded a silver medal at the 
Exhibition. The firm was established in 


the business has steadily increased. Over 50,000 of their day- 
light reflectors are now fixed in London alone. They are also 
in general use throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and have 
been extensively adopted in all the principal towns of Europe, 
and large numbers have been exported to India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, United States, | 
China, Japan, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic. The accom- 


Chappuis & Co. were in 1887 appointed by 
royal warrant manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen, and in 


International Health 
1851, and ever since 


light is obstructed, whether owing to 
of the premises, the 
proximity of opposite walls, or other local causes. 
be easily adopted where there is either a erating, 
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or skylight, and will effect a considerable saving in 
gas or oil, and conduce to the gen 
shop-fronts reflectors can be mad 
oak, or teak, or with glass backs, 
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The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent RSS 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other | § 


Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back | * 


of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
ig very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1r,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy,of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction, 


Architect, 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

_ DEAR Mr. Grunpy.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY, Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR StR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services,as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
_.. Cheltenham, 

DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efflicie:t that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


thus answering the twofold purpose of lighting and advertising. | 


The various qualities with particulars of price and other details, 
and also the different forms are explained, as well as the fittings, 
and attention has been paid to minor matters such as window 
tell-tales, reading-in-bed reflectors, &c. Besides the qualities 
enumerated in the list, Messrs, Chappuis manufacture the 
silver-plated copper reflectors, in quantities of not less than 


twenty. These are found preferable in many remote places | 


abroad, or where there is a great danger of breakage (although 


a wire guard, fixed over ordinary glass reflectors, will protect | 


them from any risk). The patent Myriastratic is manufactured 
specially to diffuse a soft light, and the staircase reflectors are 


so constructed as to break up and diffuse the light to the | 
| improved rebated weather bar.” 


utmost extent ; also counter reflectors for inside use. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents zs compiled specially Jor this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, Consulting Patent A gent, 43 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from whom all 
particulars and information relating to Patents may be 
had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


9826. Isaac Kirkbride, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to window fastenings.” July 6, 1888. 

9830. John Bell Millar, for “An improvement in the con- 
of spray baths.” July 6, 1888. 

9856. Borger With Munster, for “Improvements in window 
csp and sash frames.” (Complete specification.) July 6, 
1888. 

9905. Thomas Baiter and Joseph White, for “ An improved 
device for opening and closing fan and skylights, the sashes of 
windows, and the like.” July 7, 1888. 

9930. John William Cawdary, for “A Carpenter's mortice 
gauge.” July 9, 1888. 

9962. William Samuel Cooper, for 
water-closet structures” July 9, 1888. 

9985. Albert and William Hill, for “Improvements in 
furniture for window blinds.” July 10, 1888, 

_1oo51. John Blanch Witt, for “ An improved apparatus for 
raising or lowering the temperature in buildings and other con- 
fined spaces.” (Complete specification.) July Io, 1888, 


“Improvements in 


10066. Charles Darrah, for ‘“ Improvements in ventilators.” 
July 11, 1888. 

Iooog, Herbert William Hart, for “An improved con- 
struction or formation of brick for building purposes.” 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

7419. Walter Stone and Henry Edward Turner (trading as 
Stone & Turner), for “ Improvements in valves for cisterns, 
tanks, reservoirs, hoppers, drums, and like vessels.” May 19, 
1888. 

8ror. Milton Syer, for “An improved indicating door latch 
for lavatories, water-closets, offices, and the like.” June 4, 1888. 

8173. William Phillips and Christopher Tomlinson, for “ An 
June 5, 1388. 

$291. Arthur Geoffrey Haddock and Charles Henry 
Harvey, for ‘Improvements in the treatment of sewage and 
foul waters.” June 6, 1888. 

8334. Joseph Timothy Hopkinson, for “ Improvements in 
and connected with fastenings and hinges for doors.” June 7, 
1888. 

8515. Thomas Malvein, for “An improved gully-trap.” 
June 14, 1888. 

8676. Joseph Henry Goodwin, for “Improvements in 
apparatus for suspending and facilitating the raising of window- 
sashes, shutters, and the like.” June 13, 1888. 

8681. William Fisher and Charles Church, for “ Improve- 
ments in devices for securing or holding windows.” June 13, 
1888. 

8723. Manley Connell Ashwin, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of bricks.” June 14, 1888. 

8850. George Ginn, for “An improved casement stay.’ 
June 16, 1888. 

8991. John Wilson, for ‘‘ Improvements in artists’ portable 
easels.” June Ig, 1888. 

go17. Thomas Ash and Richard Peacock, for “A window 
fastener.” June 20, 1888. 

9409. Josiah William Saunders, for ‘“ Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” June 28, 1888. 

9480. Joseph Tollerton, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for the speedy application of gas to the wing lights, ground 
rows, and to the stages of theatres and public halls generally.” 
June 29, 1888. 

9615. George Henry Rayner, for “‘ Improvements in mount- 
ing incandescent electric lamps.” July 2, 1888. (Jules Rayonet, 
Paris.) 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ZSTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 


Apply to HEAD OFFICE, Manchester; or LONDON OFFICE, 10 King William St., E.C. 
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Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


¥ © 
INCISED TILES 
&¢.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &., &¢., &6. 


ACCUMULATE! 
“FUNDS (1888 


COALVILLE veicestersuire, 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.G, 


sever, PAPERHANGINGS, 


“ee. | VARNISHES, &c. 
SPHAi7e~|E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
To Architects, Builders, and Decorators, WAREHOUSE, 
No more Porous Bricks and Damp Wallis. 43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON 3 N. 


Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for | The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. North of London. 


ASPLAND & C0., Stafford St., Peckham, S.E. Pattern Booxs on APPLICATION. 


HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884. 


ewe Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of one halfpenny. 
A asily fitted in any house. Price from £4 4s. complete, including 
Bins. Compare the cost of this with the ordinary method of 
tting-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one, 
ole Manufacturers :_ARDEN HILL & CO., 
BINA FOUNDRY, 14, 16,18 Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 
Makers also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos 
GasFires,and Acme Bath-Heaters. 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 

12141. George Kelley, for ‘“ Improvements in locks and 
latches.” Sept. 8, 1887. 

12197. James Bazeley Petter, for “Improvements in the 
construction of theatres, public buildings, and other places of 
entertainment, for the prevention of fatal results from fre.” 
Sept. 9, 1887. 

12328. Andrew Mellville, for “ Improvements in fireproof 
curtains for theatres and other buildings.” Sept. 12, 1887. 

12264. Charles Mackay and Edward Vernon Bailey, of the 
firm of Bailey & Mackay, for “Improvements in securing or 
connecting knobs to doors and other articles.” Sept. 10, 1887. 


PATENTS SEALED, JULY 13, 1888. 

7990. John Imray, for “ Improvements in incandescence gas 
burners.” July 2, 1888. 

8738. Samuel Reeve, for “ Improvements in means or appa- 
ratus for use in effecting the warming and ventilating of apart- 
ments and other places.” June 17, 1887. 

8893. Edwin Tudor Owens, for “An improved device for 
operating fanlights, skylights, ventilators, and other similar 
movable parts of structures.” June 22, 1887. 

9298. Charles Showell, for “ Improvements in brackets for 
supporting roller ends, and for other similar purposes.” June 
30, 1887. 

9535. Thos. Smith, for “ Excavating apparatus.” July 6, 1887. 

10244. John Samuel Rigby, for ‘“ Improvements in the 
manufacture of cement.” July 22, 1887. 

14720. William Henry St. Aubin, for ‘“ Improvements in 
rack pulleys for window-blind cords.” Oct. 29, 1887. 

4632. Henry Atkinson Caulkwell, for “‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of tiles.” March 26, 1888. 

4711. Henry Harris Lake, for ‘ Improvements in and 
relating to lavatory basins.” (Thomas Charles Boyd and James 
Joseph Wade, United States.) March 27, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

“Improvements in flush bolts.” H. F. Bangert. No. 
11265 (1887). The object of this invention is to provide a 
self-acting flush bolt for effectually securing folding doors of 
bookcases, &c., so that such doors may be automically bolted 


| 


by the action of closing the door, and similarly unbolted when 
the doors are unlocked and opened. 

Claim.—.—In a flush bolt as applied to folding doors, the 
combination of a projecting pin attached to said bolt engaging 
with a corresponding inclined slot upon the edge of the oppo- 
site door, substantially as arid for the purpose herein described 
and set forth. 

“ An improved parallel ruler.” H. H. Lake. No. 11362 
(1887). ‘This invention has for its object the ruling in an easy 
and automatic manner of parallel and equi-distant lines. A small 
scale is attached for obtaining regular distances that separate 
the parallel lines to be drawn. 

‘“ Improvements in the manufacture of door and like bolts.” 
E. Nightseales and J. Illingworth. 1316 (1888). This inven- 
tion relates to improvements in the lugs of barrel, tower and 
other bolts, and consists in having the lug slotted so that when 
the bolt is turned with this groove or slot, after having been 
shot, it rests there securely, and cannot be shaken from its 
position by wind or other agency. 

Claim.—Improved lugs for barrel, tower and similar bolts 
which prevent the bolts being moved after being placed in 
position (except at will), substantially as hereinbefore described 
and represented by the accompanying drawings. 

“ A new arrangement of toggle-jointed levers for imparting 
a double pressing motion for use in moulding and pressing 
bricks, briquettes, tiles, fuel blocks and other articles.” T. C. 
Fawcett Whitehouse and J. D. Fawcett. 7305 (1888). This 
invention has reference to a prior patent granted to T. C. 
Fawcett, dated March 29, 1887, and numbered 4634. 

Claim.—In toggle-jointed levers for imparting a double 
pressure, the combination therewith of a knuckle or link, 
whereby the said levers descend further during the second — 
squeeze than during the first, all arranged and operated in 
manner substantially as herein described and illustrated. 

“Improved roof tile.” Syd, Turner. This tile is con- 
structed so as to form a projection along the tile under the 
wing, forming a groove for a fillet of the adjacent tile to enter. 
This projection of triangular or other shape, when jammed 
under the fillet, locks, and is locked by the adjacent tiles. 

Claim.—The formation of a projection (A) where shown on 
the drawing, and as above described. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialist in 
Building matters. Information freep—G, H. RAYNER, Patent Agent, 
43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Act Decorations. 
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198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY R ESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES ior 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 28, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
ICHENHAUSER’S work: _ “Tt is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.”’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886 » SAYS : — Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we ‘have s seen,’ 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old ‘Stained Glass, 
Antique ae gears, Tapestries, §'¢. 
RITE, 


N, IGHENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W, 


JOHNeJOSEPH RODGERS, 


ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS. 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE), 


nial — 
ye SS iii ea A OF Va 


Hs aes Come Fi Fig : a 


ESTIMATESCDESICNS nea = Ed Am ‘ 
JENKS & wo O 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
THOS. BONTOR & CO., 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


30, 36 OLD BOND ST, W. 
TURKEY crestor CARPETS, 


INDIAN = Y°sne’csiow)""” GARPETS., 
PERSIAN  cneient ana mtoaem) CARPETS, 
WILTON == Anasexony pte GARPETS, 
BRUSSELS ““Sreciabesiens. CARPETS, 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES, 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traftic of large Banking | 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Che aper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 

IN STOCK, 
In all WOODS 


AND 


PAINTED. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


ND MOORFIELDS: 
A a 


VES 


KING HENRY’ § WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N 


©} WILKINSON & SON’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Tonaagee ‘NEW EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS 


OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY AND 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 


a0 Decoration & Furniture Showrooms, 


8 OLD BOND ST., w. 
HERBERT HANKS 


(From Barram & Hrywoop), 


Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 


Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 


D 389 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


BILLOW & C0. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 


Late the LINCRUSTA & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


ART DECORATION ax 


CABINET WORK 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W. 


C.HINDLEY « SONS, 


290 to 294 


OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


 FURNISHERS 


/ DECORATORS. 
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: 6 SUPPLEMENT 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS, 
SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


GROSVENOR WORKS, 
New and Revised Illustrated Catalogue of Plumbers’ Brass Work 


SPECIALTIES IN SANITARY MANUFACTURES 
a \ | Simplex” = 


Valve Closets, 


Combination Slop and 
Valve Closets, 


After-flush Cisterns, 
Grease Traps, 


Reversible Gully 
Traps, 


Gully Traps, 
Scullery Waste Gully 


; Traps, 
ao eee No, 41,240. Disconnecting Traps, REGISTERED No. in a sce 
6.—‘** Simple Valve-Closet and Slop-Receiver, ees No. 20.—‘*Kenon” Enamelled Iron fe esta, 
+z mabine 4 Ventilation Caps. Closet, with Earthenware Basin. 


eae with Supply-Valve, &Xc. 


ue ‘iii TTOPFLNTUAAAUILUN TALON UAMOO LOOM OCOK NOLO Wes = N O. 8 0 9. = B o 1 di n 2's 
— Galvanised No. 851.—The “‘ Kenon” reat eee Cover, for peng inside {Round Gully Cover 
uil and Screw Cap. 


BD aioah Air Inlet. Je 
tf oll ) 
cari * 


Pedestal Closets, 
Hoppers, 
Seat-Action Closets, &c. 
Slop Tops, 
Syphon-Action Waste- 
Preventing Cisterns, 

Air Chambers and Traps, 

: Air-tight and Hinged Covers, 

RUGISTERED No. 77,994. Soil-Pipe Junctions, 


W 818 © Sj il > DH Teo tell No. 72,113. 
O. .— implex isconnecting . No. 786.— Bolding’s’””? Grease e Trap, with Air- 
Trap. Fresh-Air Inlets, Tight Cover, cari use with ‘Automatic Tank. 


THE *«BOLDING DISCONNECTOR.” 


THE “«BOLDING DISCONNECTOS—_—__—_— 
URINALS. White Glazed Stoneware Channel Pipes, Bends, «&e. BATHS. 


EVERY APPLIANCE CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Reduced Prices, containing 409 pages, bound in cloth, sent free by post. 


SILI WOOD Be Ooo T5 SW, Ln 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir will soon be possible to decide about the real cause 
of the backwardness of the Wolverhampton Art School. 
Fourteen out of the seventeen members of the committee 
ihave resigned, because a majority of the Town Council 
decided against their proposals. According to the Art 
Committee, everything is owing to the head-master’s in- 
efficiency, which arises from his age. Indeed, one of the 
councillors reproached the master with his industry, as if 
it were a disgrace, and told him that he ought to be able to 
ibe independent of work. It was asserted that the master 
was not treated with civility by some of the members of the 
‘committee. We have before now spoken on the subject, 
and we must say we believe that Mr. Gunn has to suffer 
because he is not pleasing in the eyes of men who, appa- 
rently, suppose that a master of a school should be of a 
physique that would enable him to serve asa model of an 
APOLLO to the students. A good deal is made out of the 
‘circumstance of a young lady preferring a school in 
Birmingham, but are feminine whims to be the test of a 
‘school that was founded for teaching industrial art? It is 
plain from the heated discussion in the Council chamber 
that the unfortunate master is made a scapegoat. The 
school is starved ; there are few casts, and the majority of 
them belong to Mr. Gunn. The building is badly lighted, 
and it would be odd if it were otherwise, for, according to 
the chairman, “the building was erected under the direct 
superintendence of a Science and Art Department inspector.” 
Money is grudged, and the report that Birmingham receives 
2,c00/. in Government grants gives rise to the notion that a 
corresponding sum could be drawn by Wolverhampton. As 
most of the committee have retired, the master of the school 
will probably be less hampered than heretofore, and the 
Town Council will do well to act generously in supplying 
the deficiencies of the school. It is admitted that whatever 
taste may be in Wolverhampton is mainly owing to Mr. 
Gunn’s efforts, and his dismissal from his office would be a 
Strange way to express gratitude. 


On to-day, Friday, the decision will be given about the 
Prix de Rome for painting. The ten competitors com- 
pleted their compositions, which have a common. sub- 
ject, viz., Ulysses and Nausicaa, With one exception, 
M. CHARPENTIER-Boris, the candidates are less than thirty 
years of age, but none is under twenty-four. It is evident 
from this that all competitors must go through a long training 
before they are eligible to enter the ‘‘loges.” Six of the 
artists are Parisians and one is from Sévres in the suburbs. 
The three provincials are from Lille, Angouléme and 
Marmande. The ten competitors are MM. VERDIER, 
LENOIR, CHARPENTIER- Boris, THys, LAVALLEY, MARISSON, 
Burret, Boyt, Exiot, Veser. The three named last 
appear for the first time, the remainder having already com- 
peted without success. 


SCOTLAND is so rich in granites, &c., it is only natural 
that stone alone should be deemed to be a suitable 
building material, and that brick should be despised as a 
make-shift. That a prejudice exists against brick and against 
tiles will be admitted by every one who is acquainted with 
the country. The Dean of Guild of Edinburgh is not proof 
against it. At the last sitting of the Court Sir JAMEs 
Gowans found fault with plans showing an alteration pro- 
posed in the Edinburgh Academy, because a wall was 
intended to be built in brick. The Court was, he said, 
opposed to the practice of. using brick and stone that 
was creeping in, and which was destroying the old town. 
Sir JAMEs said he could point to buildings in the city where 
the architects were going out of the way and spending 
more money by building in brick instead of in stone. So long 
as he was chairman he would set his face against the practice 
of disfiguring stone buildings by the introduction of brick. 
The applicants took the hint and their plans were then 
approved. In architecture, the question of a mixture of 
materials depends on the way they are used. The French, 


_artists were employed under the old system. 


whose buildings are allied to those in Scotland, and whose 
taste is not to be questioned, are not afraid of using brick 
with stone. Something of unity may be sacrificed for the 
sake of colour, especially when, as in Edinburgh, the 
uniformity of the stone is not seldom rather monotonous. 
A red brick building is so welcome a sight in a street of a 
Scottish town, it is no wonder that architects are eager to 
see even part ofa building of that colour. Sir James 
Gowans may be right in the case he condemned, but it is 
to be hoped he will not exclude good brickwork from 
Edinburgh because stone is plentiful. 


THE report which was read at the annual meeting of 
the Royal College of Music on Tuesday, stated that the 
Council had the gratification of reporting that there was 
every prospect that the inconveniences arising from insuf- 
ficient accommodation in the college will be shortly removed, 
Mr. Samson Fox, of Leeds, having offered a munificent 
gift of 30,0007. for a new collegiate building on an appro- 
priate site, to be determined by Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of 1851, who had granted a site for the new building on 
the South Kensington estate in Princes Gate. Mr. 
MUNDELLA described Mr. Samson Fox as a man of the 
people. Working from his early youth, and gifted with 
great natural talent as an inventor, he had raised himself 
to a position which enabled him to do a yeoman’s services 
to his country, and having in the course of his arduous 
struggle upwards found in music his joy and his solace, he 
was now offering to the nation the advantages and the 
pleasures which he himself had derived from the cultivation 
of that beautiful art. It is an admirable way to express 
enthusiasm by erecting a new and handsome college for 
the accommodation of 400 students. 


— 


THE name of the late WiLt1amM EpEN NESFIELD, 
architect, was introduced in the Probate Court on Monday. 
He died on March 25 at Brighton, leaving property worth 
about 25,000/., a larger sum than many of Mr. NEs¥FIELp’s 
acquaintances would have anticipated as possible. In last 
August he made a will, by which Mrs. NesFIELD was to 
become universal legatee and devisee and sole executrix. 
But by a curious coincidence, in the August of the year 
preceding Mr. NEsFIELD had also made a will in which Mr. 
H. W. NEsFIELD, the brother of the architect, was declared 
to be the residuary legatee. The revoking of a former will 
is no easy matter, and Mr, NEsFIELD accordingly opposed 
probate of the will of August in 1887, on the ground that 
his brother was not of sound mind, and therefore it was not 
duly executed. An action carried on under those circum- 
stances would diminish the architect’s savings, but happily 
the case was settled after it was opened in Court. As soon 
as Mr. NESFIELD was able to look through the documentary 
evidence, he concluded that he ought not to offer any 
opposition to the latest arrangements made by his brother 
in respect of property. Sir J. HANNEN accordingly pro- 
nounced for the last will, and each side will have to pay its 
own costs, which must be still a large sum. 


M. ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE has started a new theory 
about the beautiful spiral bracelets and collars which are 
found in Ireland. In a paper which he read at the last 
meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, he argued that 
they were used as a sort of money as well as for adornment. 
In the Museum at Saint-Germain there is a very heavy spiral 
bracelet of gold, and M. ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE has 
observed that one of the ends appears to have been cut, as 
if a length of gold of a certain thickness was recognised as 
having a definite value. In an Irish manuscript of the 
ninth century, he has found an account of a sale in which 
several golden ornaments are mentioned, and the weights of 
some are given. One of them exactly corresponds in weight 
with the bracelet in the Saint-Germain Museum. The 
conclusion drawn is that gold ornaments took the place of 
coins, as they formed a more convenient means of circulation 
than cattle. A rich man could thus have the gratification 
of adorning himself with his wealth, and it may have been 
wiser than to store the gold in a cellar. At any rate more 
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BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES. 


HERE are French writers like M. EpMOND SCHERER 
who look on England as the Holy Land of Liberty, 
as ground which visitors who have lived under Continental 
governments are bound to kiss on landing. In it every one 
can do as he or she likes without any restraints, which else- 
where surround people from their birth. Out _of England, 
says M. SHERER, civil life is enclosed in an invisible but 
insurmountable net of restrictions. But as the poet was 
tired with too much liberty, prosaic people may also occa- 
sionally feel that restraint is not without its use. The /azsser 
faire policy is discovered to be suited only for an Utopian 
state, where the inhabitants think less of themselves than 
of their fellows. ' 

The length to which individual license can run in one 
direction is seen in the report to the Local Government 
Board on “Back-to-Back Houses,” by Dr. Barry and 
Mr. Gorpon SmitH. It must have been evident when 
houses of that class were devised that they were wanting in 
many of the conditions of habitations for human beings, and 
it might be supposed that some sort of authority would 
demand valid reasons for the departure from the common 
type of English cottage. What seems to have been para- 
mount was the question of profit, and so long as a landlord 
was able to derive a return that he considered satis- 
factory, the inconvenience of the tenants was ignored. It 
might be supposed that English liberty could not exist with- 
out the application of the screw to the necessitous. The only 
advantage which back-to-back houses can be said to have 
is that they are a little cheaper than through houses. But 
even the smallest fraction becomes important in the eyes of 
the men who build them, and to insure it they are indifferent 
to the sufferings of the unfortunate people who are com- 
pelled to become their tenants. We find from the report 
before us that in Morley interest at the rate of 52 105. 1d. 
is obtainable from investment in through houses, but the 
back-to-back yield 52 19s. 9¢, and the few shillings turn 
the scale, and in consequence 82 per cent. of the houses 
are onthe more profitable plan. In Staniland the difference 
is between 4/. 19s. 4d. and 4/. 15s. 7d@., and the chance of 
obtaining the extra 3s. 9d. inspires the erection of 52 per 
cent. of back-to-back houses. In other towns, where there 
was an investigation, the profit was higher. Halifax shows 
18s. 4d2., Todmorden 15s. 12, and Keighley 16s. 3¢.; but 
asin Todmorden through houses pay 7/. 8s. 6d. per cent. 
and in Keighley 5/. 135. 9d., it is only a grasping spirit who 
would be dissatisfied with that rate of interest, and he must 
have inhumanity in him who would jeopardise the lives of 
people in order to gain less than one per cent. in addition. 

For the risk of living in back-to-back houses seems to 
be as certain as any deduction in sanitary science. In 
Salford we are informed that “in certain streets and courts 
consisting of back-to-back houses, unfurnished with through 
ventilation, tubercular disease was much more common 
than in other parts of the same town, and that such disease 
occurred again and again in the same houses.” Special 
inquiries in Salford by the authors of the report confirmed 
these conclusions, as “there was a progressive increase in 
the mortality from all causes and from each of the specified 
causes of deaths in direct proportion to the number of 
back-to-back houses.” In Bradford, when an epidemic 
broke out, the Medical Officer of Health found that out of 
the 1o1 houses in which deaths had occurred ninety were 
of the back-to-back description. If returns were prepared 
in other towns with similar houses, we suppose the results 
would correspond with the foregoing. 

That it is the absence of through ventilation owing to 
the planning of the houses which is the cause of the danger 
is evident. The construction of the houses in the York- 
shire towns described in the report is as sound as can be 
expected, considering the rent which is charged. We are 
informed that materials and work are good, so are the 
bricks, and the mortar is better than in some southern 
districts. When there are stone quarries in the neighbour- 
hood the walls are frequently from 12 to 15 inches thick, 
the timber used is adequate, and, in fact, “there is no 
marked difference whatever between the character of the 
ordinary back-to-back house and the through house.” 
Indeed it might be supposed that the quality of the work 
becomes a defect, and that if the walls were less closely 


built and the woodwork had shrunk there would be more. 
ventilation in the houses, and in proportion more safety for 
the occupiers. 

Fortunately there is less real danger from fire in small 
houses than from an absence of ventilation, or it would go 
hard with the tenants. It appears that the regulations which 
are intended to keep fires from spreading, such as those 
which prescribe a thickness of g inches at least for party 
walls, the carrying up the wall a certain height, the avoid- 
ance of bond timbers in walls, &c., can be easily evaded im 
building back-to-back houses. How it is done is described 
in the report as follows :— 


In the case of a row of through houses, every house, except the 
two end houses, will be concerned with two party walls and two 
external walls, but in the case of a row of back-to-back houses, each 
house, other than the four end ones, will be concerned with three party 
walls, and only one external wall, Hence, any saving that can be 
effected in the construction of the party walls of new buildings will 
produce a larger saving in the case of back-to-back houses than of 
through houses. ‘This particular item of saving of cost has, we think, 
tended considerably to create the impression that back-to-back 
houses are cheaper of construction, and can_ therefore be 
let at lower rents than through houses affording the same 
amount of accommodation. There is accordingly a _ tendency 
in certain places to construct party walls only half a brick 
(44 inches) in thickness, and to carry them up no higher than 
is absolutely necessary to separate the rooms in one house from 
the rooms in the next house, z.e., up to the ceiling-joists of the top 
storey, so that in a row of houses the space in the roof above the 
ceilings of the top storey of the houses is continuous from one end of 
the row to the other. For similar reasons of economy the timbers of 
the several floors, and certain timbers of the roof, are freauently built 
into the party walls in such a way that the ends of joists and roof 
timbers, inserted on opposite sides of the same wall, are in close 
proximity to, if not in actual contact with, each other. Now a brick 
party wall only 43 inches thick cannot be regarded as affording reason- 
able safety against the spread of fire, and still less can any party wafl 
be so regarded if it be incomplete in height, or if it in any way allow 
the timbers of floors and roofs to be continuous from one house to the 
next. Nor, indeed, can such party walls be regarded as sufficient for 
purposes of health, since, owing to incompleteness, the atmosphere of 
one house would be common to the other houses in the same row, a 
condition which could scarcely fail to be a source of danger in the case 
of any infectious disease ; and yet it is by no means uncommon to 
find the party walls in rows of houses incomplete, being stopped short 
at the ceiling-joists of the top storey, sometimes only 45 inches thick, 
and very frequently with continuous timber through the party wall 
from one house to the next. Sometimes these arrangements are carried 
out notwithstanding their prohibition under the local by-laws. 


It will be asked why the by-laws or other municipal 
regulations are not enforced in order to remedy the evils of 
back-to-back houses? One reason is that in many places 
there is a sort of conviction that dwellings of the kind are 
unavoidable, as they are believed to be the cheapest way of 
supplying a necessity that is largely felt. The humblest 
English workman or labourer likes to enjoy the satisfaction 
of having a house, and as a rule he is ignorant or indifferent 
about defects of sanitation. If speculators are forthcoming 
who will furnish all that a man of that kind cares for, and 
at what appears to be a reasonable rent, it is hardly to be 
expected that the authorities of a town will be too keen in 
their scrutiny of shortcomings, or illiberal in their interpre- 
tation of rules. The housing of the mass of the people is no 
easy problem, and there are times when any aid towards its 
solution will be welcome. No one will, therefore, be sur- 
prised on learning that in Halifax the requirements about 
the ventilation of back-to-back houses “are exceedingly 
meagre ;” or that in Morley the clause about ventilation, 
although of pre-eminent importance, ‘‘appears to have 
hitherto remained a dead letter in the district ;” or that in 
Todmorden the ventilation clause is totally neglected ; 
and in Keighley is ‘rarely, if ever, carried into effect.” The 
neglect of by-laws partly arises from the necessity to have 
many cheap houses, and partly, we suppose, from a recog- 
nition of the liberty of the individual, landlords and 
tenants. 

There is another peculiarity of back-to-back houses of 
which the effects are explained at length in the report, but 
it is hardly a subject for notice in a journal. But when such 
items as the following are to be found in the tables, “ Four 
privies for twelve houses in the space between the two 
blocks of six houses each, greatest distance 65 feet,” and 
when in other places the distances are from 110 to 140 feet, 
the wonder is that the consequences are not more serious. 

Mr. GorpDon Smita takes great pains to show how, by 
good management, through houses can be erected almost as 
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cheaply as back-to-back houses. Adopting the data supplied 
by the Borough Engineer of Halifax as a basis, he finds that 
the estimated cost of the erection of a through house and a 
back-to-back house corresponding in accommodation, and 
both complying with the conditions of the by-laws, would 
be 156/. r2s. 8d. for the former, and 152/. 1s. 8d. for the 
latter, and the difference in the value of the site would be 


only 9s., or say 5/. altogether. The price demanded for 
land has much to do with the prevalence of back-to-back 
houses. On this subject the authors say s— 


Taking a general view of the question, we find that the prices paid 
for land on which houses of the classes under consideration are built 
range from 44d. to 13s. 6d. per Square yard, or at rates varying from 
86/. IIs. 8d. to 3,267/. per acre. So far as our own observations have 
gone, it appears that back-to-back house construction is more prevalent 
in those districts where the price of land is highest. We have already 
shown that it is possible to erect through and back-to-back houses 
having fairly sufficient open space about them on what is virtually the 
same amount of land, but, in practice, the huddling of houses on area 
is possible and actually occurs to a much greater extent in the case of 
back-to-back than of through houses, and this too, in some places, 
even under the sanction of the local regulations, In the suburbs of 
certain towns visited, and in some of the open country districts, the 
land is practically in the hands of individuals from whom it is im- 
possible to purchase any for the purpose of erecting artisans’ dwellings 
at less rates than from 4s. 6d. to Ios, per square yard, or in other 
words, at the rate of from 1,089/. to 2,420/, per acre. These exor- 
bitant rates, we are informed, are asked and obtained for land which 
has a present agricultural value of from 30s. to 40s, per acre annual 
rental, and in prosperous times has an annual value not exceeding 4/. 
per acre. Under such circumstances as the above it is hardly to be 


wondered at that there should be a tendency to crowd houses upon 
area. 


As showing the density, it is found that in one part of 
Halifax there are from 214 to 282 persons Der acrc,; in 
Morley the density rises to 285, and in Todmorden to 348. 
Landowners and building owners have reason to be ashamed 
of the figures, 

The authors of the report recommend, as the general 
outcome of their inquiry, that the Local Government Board 
should refuse their sanction to any by-laws which would 
permit the erection of back-to-back houses, and that they 
should discourage by all the means at their command the 
erection of such houses. The proposal is the only way out 
of the difficulty, and probably the local authorities will 
gladly acquiesce in it. At present, as we have shown, local 
boards and town councils are expected to wink at evasions 
which are against general polity, and by laying down a hard- 
and-fast line the Local Government Board will put a stop 
to applications and concessions which bring misery to many 
people. 


STAINED GLASS AND WOODWORK.* 


WAT SP Gok the ancient Greeks and the Northern Italians 

of Renaissance days beauty was adored. Every man 
who practised a craft was as sure of fame if he followed what 
we now call a humble one as if he followed a noble one, pro- 
vided that the articles he made could be endowed with beauty, 
and that he possessed a certain high degree of excellence. A 
Carpenter, an armourer, a potter, a goldsmith, a lapidary, or a 
bronzist, was as certain to be famous as a sculptor, a statuary, 
a painter, or an architect. We naturally know less about the 
ancient Greeks than about the Italians, though, from Socrates 
being a sculptor, we hear something of the crafts, and we know 
that Phidias was not only a sculptor and statuary (and I use 
the word “ statuary” in its proper sense as a worker in bronze), 
but worked also in ivory and gold. The great Italian artists 
were almost invariably craftsmen as well—in fact, had begun as 
craftsmen, and had learned during their apprenticeship pre- 
cision in the use of tools, and in workmanship, as well as pre- 
cision in drawing and modelling. As a rule, every youth who 
wanted to be a painter, sculptor, or architect, was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith. Brunelleschi, Michel Angelo, and Benvenuto 
Cellini were all brought up as goldsmiths 3 one became an 
architect, one a sculptor and painter, and one a statuary and 
die sinker ; Ghirlandaio got his name from the golden wreaths 
he made ; and Francia, as you may see in the National Gallery, 
signs his pictures as a goldsmith, while he signed his gold- 
smith’s work as a painter, and, like the French artists of the 
present day, these artist-craftsmen were often excellent shots 
and swordsmen as well. One of the absurd things in the pre- 
sent day is the looking down on craftsmanship ; a real crafts- 
man can always do something well. If he can invest the 
article he works at with the highest form of beauty, he is just 


* From the Third Cantor Lecture by Mr, G, Aitchison, A.R.A. 
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as much an artist as he who paints a picture, models a statue, 
or designs a building. 

The best definition of fine art I ever found is in Mr. Ruskin’s 
lecture (second Oxford lecture, 1870) :—“ Every art being pro- 
perly called ‘fine’ which demands the exercise of the full 
faculties of heart and intellect.” 

A finely-designed and finely-executed gem is just as capable 
of raising the loftier emotions as a bronze statue or a marble 
bas-relief ; and, speaking personally, I should be inclined to 
place the glazier’s art next to the divine arts of poetry and 
eloquence, for, like Timotheus’s song, it has “raised a mortal 
to the skies.” 

To those who have the passion for colour that some have 
for music, beautiful coloured glass offers the same feast to the 
eye as exquisite music does to the ear, and from the fact of 
glass being transparent it does not appear like a tangible object, 
but, when lit by the sun, it looks like gems melted into light 
that bring all heaven before our eyes, and surrounding objects 
are suffused with its divine harmonies. I think I may say it is 
the only visual art in which man can emulate, if not excel, 
nature. In pure loveliness of many colours it exceeds in 
beauty the rainbow, or the sunset, and appears as if some 
divine affluence had come from heaven to entrance us. It 
defies the painter’s brush and the poet’s pen, though we cannot 
help feeling that Shelley was the poet most highly sensitive to 
the rapture produced by the glory of coloured light. In his 
description of fire he shows an appreciation of the beauty we 
meet with in stained glass, and did not merely use it as a foil 
to music :— 

Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is, 
Each flame of it is as a precious stone 
Dissolved in ever-moving light, and this 
Belongs to each and all who gaze upon. 

(The Witch of Atlas, stanza 27.) 


Milton’s “ storied windows richly dight” only give a flavour 
to his enjoyment of music :— 


There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


The Poet Laureate uses it in the same way :— 


And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophets blazon’d on the panes. 


This rapture is only produced by a few specimens of stained 
glass, mostly of the eleventh or twelfth centuries ; though 
perhaps some of the windows of the cathedral at Florence are 
almost as lovely as those of Chartres, or the aisle windows of 
the choir at Canterbury. Next to them are some of the Saracen 
windows ; these seem to have been copied in plaster from the 
pierced marble ones of Sta. Sophia, and from the fact of the 
substance of the window slabs being thick and the edges of the 
openings being splayed, you can infinitely vary the effect by 
moving into different positions. Some most love the suffused 
light on the splays, but to me the effect is most lovely when I 
get the bulk of this reflected colour with gleams of the glass 
through which the sun streams, making them look like different- 
coloured stars in a halo of glory. Next to these full-toned 
windows in loveliness are those of fine old grisaille glass, 
especially when seen towards sunset, and when exposure has 
converted each quarry of white glass into mother-of-pearl. 

The cathedral of Poitiers has windows of grisaille, that I 
once saw just as the light was fading, and they made me ask 
myself if anything could be lovelier. After grisaille is some 
of that glazing which is only translucent, and has been done 
with onyx or marble, where one lovely pale tint fades into 
another, and then swells and fades again, “ untwisting all the 
chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony.” At San Miniato, 
Florence, the windows of the choir are glazed with slabs of 
pavonazzetto, and look like glorified tortoise-shell. Besides 
the genius and labour of man, nature has lent her aid to pro- 
duce these unsurpassable effects in old glass. She has, by 
roughening and eating into the surface of the glass, turned 
white into opal, and by partly overspreading them with dirt and 
lichen she has converted flat tints into cut jewels. Directly we 
get stained-glass windows whose forms and colours we can 
calmly criticise and admire, they fall into the ordinary category 
of beautiful human works, and to me are far lower in the scale 
than those that, when illumined by the sun, seem but a shape- 
less mass of coloured loveliness, which throw us into rapturous 
adoration, and seem as if they could not have been done by 
man, but that angels must have been sent from heaven to 
present us with them, so that we might be at once delighted 
and thankful. ‘ 

When we attempt to copy the fine early stained glass, con- 
sisting of subjects to a small scale, we barely rise to respectable 
mediocrity. Supposing we have the old glass to copy-from, 
the failure can only arise from one or more of these causes— 
want of skill, inferiority of material, or the effects of age. The 
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want of skill I cannot speak to, though it is to be supposed. 
The old glass was mostly done by monks, who devoted their 
time and genius in this direction as the best service they could 
render God, and who, consequently, considered that no time, 
no labour, and no care was too great to make their offering 
worthy. Such a sentiment we cannot find now and can barely 
understand. Perhaps I can throw some light on it by a story 
from “ Greater Britain.” It is acknowledged in America that 
no fruit growers can compare with the Shakers in the excel- 
lence of their fruit. The author asked one of them how they 
managed it ; he said, “ If you love the trees you study them, 
and you find out what they like and dislike ; some like shade, 
some like sunshine, some like beautiful flowers, some like per- 
fumes. If you make them happy, they give better fruit.” 

Next, as to material. Scandalous as it is to confess, we are 
grossly inferior in that, and knowingly so. Any manufacturer 
of coloured glass would tell you the fact in a moment; he 
would simply say, “It is not worth my while ; make it worth 
my while and I will do it.” And he might even add that, with 
ali our chemical knowledge, and all our skill and appliances, 
he would undertake to make better glass than had ever been 
made before. I do not say he could, but he would thoroughly 
believe he could. Love and patient skill can achieve wonders. 
The earlier Indian gems were pierced only for a hair, and the 
instrument seems to have been a twig and some emery. And 
some of the most heavenly blues of early glass have never 
been equalled. Theophilus, a monk of the eleventh century, 
tells us that this blue glass was only to be got “in the ancient 
edifices of the pagans. Some small vases are also found... 
which the French . . . collect, and some melt the sapphire in 
their furnaces, adding to it a little clear and white glass, and 
make costly plates of sapphire, and very useful in windows.” 

The Romans certainly had not our chemical knowledge nor 
our appliances, but they may have had greater pride in their 
skill and greater skill. 

The application of science tends to diminish skill, and the 
object of the manufacturer is to extinguish it. There is a trade 
proverb, that “No man can make his fortune who has to 
employ skilled labour.” There are many other forms of 
coloured glass than the full-coloured ; that in which the whole 
tone is light, and the variations in tone and tint are the 
slightest, is the most charming in effect, like those Italian low 
reliefs of the Quattrocentisti, where the highest part of the relief 
is not the eighth of an inch. There are, too, a thousand ways 
in which different sorts of coloured glass can be introduced to 
give beauty to windows of every description, and in every 
variety of building. 

Glass, too, offers us a field for recording reminiscences of 
ne form as well as of fine colour; of form particularly when 
the window is placed where no direct sunlight comes on to it. 
Two or three things must always be considered when stained 
glass is used. You do not want highly-coloured painted decora- 
tion, nor that which is elaborately full of work, where deep- 
toned stained glass is used ; this conjunction not only leaves no 
rest for the eye, but the colour of the dead painting is spoiled 
by the coloured rays. Nothing goes so well with the most 
magnificent full-toned stained glass as the greys of old stone- 
work ; next, you can no more leave a white window where the 
bulk are of fully coloured glass than you can put up a white 
chimneypiece in a room decorated in a full tone ; and again, 
whatever be the tone of the chamber, if the wall decoration be 
full and elaborate, you only want enough work on the glass to 
suggest intention. You must not suggest want of completion, 
but merely the studied absence of ornament to give effect to 
the elaborated parts. Greek work is absolutely perfect in this 
respect ; it says to you, “ My author did not leave me plain for 
want of industry or skill, but because he considered by doing so 
he showed that highest skill of knowing when and where to 
stop.” In the best Saracen work a similar effect is got—though, 
in my opinion, a lower one—by gradation. All is ornamented, 
but in the general effect the lighter ornament appears as mere 
texture, if not as a plain surface. The Saracen does not take 
so lofty an intellectual position as the Greek, for he either mis- 
trusts his own judgment or yours ; by going close enough you 
can see he has worked, while the Greek says, “ Raise yourself 
to my standard, and you will then understand the value of this 
elaborate plainness.” 

There is one very comic belief that is applicable to stained 
glass, as it is to all the arts that combine the useful and the 
fine ; persons who cannot draw on paper think they can on 
glass, or on pottery, or on silk, and persons who are more or 
less colour-blind think the same about colour. If foremen of 
house-painters are not chosen for this defect, their employers 
certainly look on it as a most pardonable weakness. I may 
add, too, that the art of drawing, modelling, or designing 
form, by no means confers the gift of colour on its possessor ; 
many have this charming faculty of harmonising colour who 
cannot draw. In fact, the highest excellence in either, if not 
antagonistic to the other, is exclusive by predominance. The 
Tuscans were specially formists, while the Venetians were 
colourists. Weshould not go to Michel Angelo or Raphael 
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I think we may claim a new departure in stained glass, for 
some of Mr. Burne Jones’s windows in Oxford Cathedral are 
both new in treatment and beautiful as well. In one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s lectures he confirms the theories | ventured to uphold 
in my first lecture. In speaking of the windows at Chartres, 
he says :—“ We profess that this is to honour the Deity, or, in 
other words, that it is pleasing to Him that we should delight 
our eyes with blue and golden colours. I do not think it 
can be doubted that it is pleasing to Him when we do this, for 
He has Himself prepared for us, nearly every morning and 
evening, windows painted with divine art, in blue, and gold, and 
vermilion ; windows lighted from within by the lustre of that 
Heaven which we may assume, at least with more certainty 
than any consecrated ground, to be one of His dwelling-places.” 
—(Oxford lecture, p. 81.) 

The arts of the carpenter and the potter are two of the 
oldest in the world. As soon as mankind wanted boiled food 
they had to invent something to boil it in, though probably the 
process was inverted, and when they got something that would 
stand heat and hold water, they took to boiling their food. 
Shells were doubtless used as the first drinking cups by those 
living by the seaboard, and calabashes by those inland, and we 
still find gourd-shaped bottles, with the double bulb, in the 
pottery of the East; the hafts of weapons and tools were 
probably the first specimens of the carpenters’ art; then came 
the carved club and the javelin, subsequently the canoe, so 
aptly called by the Americans a “dug out,” and the paddle. 
Framed huts of wood must have been a late invention, and 
doors and shutters a still later one. 

Nature always makes her works fitted for their end, and when 
she likes, and she mostly does like, perfectly beautiful as well. 
So long as mankind were in constant contact with nature’s 
works they tried to imitate her methods, but at last they dis- 
covered that this involved two processes. So that when they 
ceased to care for beauty they grudged the necessary labour to 
attain it. It is a million to one against a thing made by man, 
with no other end in view but utility, turning out beautiful. 

Though ornamenting wood with incised or carved patterns 
was probably an early invention, it was no easy thing to mould 
it ; hence the belief that the original Greek eaves of wood were 
frst covered with ornamental terra-cotta, which was subse- 
quently copied in stone. In speaking of woodwork, it is neces- 
sary to describe the material, and the way of putting it to- 
gether. The thickest tree trunk is rarely wide enough to make 
a door of the centre plank, and even if it were, it is apt to crack 
and twist as it gets dry. To get over these difficulties boards 
enough were laid side by side, and fastened together by planks 
on the back at right angles, but this shows a series of parallel 
lines, either vertical or horizontal ; the next step was to frame 
a thick skeleton, and fill in the open spaces with thinner pieces 
called panels. All that sort of woodwork that is called framed 
joinery practically comes to this, though some races have pre- 
ferred putting all but the outside framework at acute angles ; 
the best known specimens of this method are to be found in 
Saracen and Japanese work. The abrupt step from the plane 
of the frame to that of the panel was softened and beautified by 
moulding, and, except by different treatment of the width, 
thickness, and curvature of the mouldings, there is no way of 
bringing plain framed woodwork into the realm of art but by 
proportioning the panels and framework harmonically ; we can 
then engrave or incise the whole or parts, or we Can Carve 
them into patterns or into figures. Wood has a small range of 
colours, white, yellow, red, brown, purple, and black, anda 
great variety of tones and tints in these colours, and we can 
still more vary the tints by oils, resins, and gums. Dragon’s 
blood is much used for staining mahogany, rose, and other 
woods that are reddish by nature, or are wanted to be so, and 
‘+s now known to be the resin from a palm, and was one of the 
Greek cinnabars, the other being vermilion; but Sir John 
Mandeville, in his “Travels in the East” (1322-56), gives an 
account of how they hunted the dragon for his blood. Few 
woods stain well except in small pieces, and when stained are 
mostly used for inlays. Woods are sometimes variegated, 
usually marked by stripes, veins, curls, or dapples. As the 
mind of man is greedy of novelty, we admire that to which we 
are unaccustomed, and often imitate a choice wood by painting 
a common one. In France they sometimes grain oak to imitate 
deal, while we grain deal to imitate oak. 

Wood may be inlaid with other woods, with bone, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, and other shells, with metals, 
with marbles, with precious stones, with glass, pottery, china 
or enamel, either plain or in patterns. Living as most of us do 
in hired houses, we hardly think of anything but painted deal, 
the painting being renewed every few years, according to the 
caprices of fashion. Modern inlaid woodwork most of us have 
never seen ; what we take for it is marquetry—two veneers of 
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different colours cut into the pattern wanted, and one fitted into 
the other, and the whole glued on toa backing. Inlaying is 
sinking out the solid wood and letting in pieces of other 
coloured materials, and requires much greater care and skill 
than marquetry. There are said to be only five men in 
England who are first-rate at marquetry, and that most of them 
are foreigners. The main merit of real inlay is this—that at 
the worst the inlay can but come out, while veneer, if it gets 
damp, or if the glue gets too dry, comes off bodily. Very few 
people appreciate the value of hard wood, which has the inci- 
dental merit of not bruising so easily as soft; but its main 
merit is preserving the decorative colour originally designed, 
and that it can be inlaid, or if carved is not spoiled by succes- 
sive painting. Oak is mostly our highest ambition; the 
Medizevals and the people of the last century were quite right 
to plaster and paint, or to gild it, for new oak is one of the 
vilest colours—a sort of cross between cold veal and a top-boot. 
If not French polished, it may get a decent colour in the days 
of our great-grandchildren, though when new it does not make 
a bad background for inlays of ebony, other coloured woods, 
and ivory. Spanish mahogany also looks well when it is about 
a century old, and is then a blackish purple. For dignity 
nothing is so serviceable as ebony, or wood stained black. 
Ebony varying from black, through brown to yellow, or through 
grey to black, has the inestimable advantage of variety, which 
dyed wood mostly wants. In this respect it is like real black 
marble, that is rarely without variations to grey or brown, and 
more often than not has white flecks or veins in it, so that you 
do not mistake it for enamelled iron or slate. The parquetry 
of floors may be equally well inlaid in patterns, only it wants 
to be done on a larger scale. 

For the necessary woodwork of a building, exclusive of 
furniture, little turning is required, except for balusters. Turn- 
ing is a cheap means of contrasting two or three simple forms, 
the square, octagon, &c., with the round, and getting harmonic 
proportions in the round; for the architect has to follow the 
example in the Eton Latin Grammar, “Mutat quadrata 
rotundis”—a great part of his art is in changing shapes from 
square to round. There is another method of enriching wood- 
work that I have omitted, and I hardly know where it originated 
or who carried it on—probably the Milanese; but you find 
abundant specimens at Venice, sometimes in doors, but oftener 
in picture and mirror frames, and in cabinets. The mouldings 
are mostly original, bold and striking, containing all the neces- 
sary variety of width, curvature, and projection; the mouldings 
are occasionally, and the flat surfaces are always, enriched by 
slight variations of surface that may almost be called textures, 
such as basketwork, minute beads (in the carpenter’s sense) of 
various altitudes, often forming a meander; sometimes a sort 
of magnified pile is used, and the colour is nearly always 
black. These enrichments are still made here by colonies of 
foreigners in the back streets about Rathbone Place. Our 
manufacturers seize with avidity on the few patterns that are 
coarse, ugly, or vulgar; you can find plenty of them on expen- 
sive pianos. The Saracens, mostly inhabiting hot countries 
where both air and privacy are wanted, made great use of 
turned-wood lattice-work of an infinite variety of patterns 
where the close and the open were contrasted, not unfrequently 
containing texts from the Koran, and these again contrasted 
with the solid. The Chinese and Japanese, instead of 
ephemeral painting, use lacquer mostly of dark colour, from 
avanturine to black, and enrich it with gilding or colour, or 
with the low reliefs in gold-coloured lace; the metals, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, and precious stones are often inlaid, and are 
frequently carved and raised above the surface. The Chinese 
and Japanese, having once been colourists, occasionally furnish 
us with old lacquer in low tones that is superb. Considering 
how the Japanese have taken us captive by their art, it is sur- 
prising that so little use has been made of late of their fine lac- 
quered panels; but unless we can emulate the cheap broom 
seller, who stole his brooms ready made, we either have not wit 
or industry enough to avail ourselves of that which would give 
piquancy to our designs. 

Mr. Ruskin is not complimentary to our age, for he speaks 
of it in his Oxford lecture as “An age without honest con- 
fidence enough in itself to carve a cherry stone with an original 
fancy, but with insolence enough to abolish the solar system, if 
it were allowed to meddle with it.” 

Some of the Chinese black lacquered ware, inlaid with 
gold and black mother-of-pearl, is as beautiful as Labrador 
spar, and I have seen black lacquered Indian cabinets of 
large size, inlaid with squares-and patterns of black mother- 
of-pearl, that are more gorgeous in colour than anything but 
fine stained glass. 

To some extent it is the duty, as well as the inclination, of a 
lecturer to find fault, when he is not a mere expounder of facts. 
We naturally do not need improvement if we are perfect, but if 
we are not perfect in those matters of which the lecturer treats 
he is not doing his duty if he does not find fault. Epictetus 
put this very well when he spoke of persons going to a 
physician, One has a fever, one an ulcer, one a dislocated 


shoulder. If the physician merely dismisses them with soft 
words they are, at first, pleased ; but each takes away the 
malady he brought. But if the physician be a good one, he 
gives nauseous physic to the one, cauterises the second, and 
puts the third to agony by setting his shoulder. I think 
persons in the present age lack the cultivation necessary to 
desire good workmanship and beauty, and consequently take 
their pleasure in lower and less ennobling ways than nature 
intended ; but I do not think it extraordinary. 

The savage who first tied a sharp stone in a cleft stick 
wanted to kill his enemies and secure his prey at once. As he 
got security, leisure, and affluence, he shaped his weapon and 
ornamented it. 

Our acquisitions have been the use of steam, of electricity, 
and of iron, on a grand scale. The application of the former in 
the steam-engine is more than equivalent to the labour of 
millions, and has enabled us to partially annihilate time and 
space. The rush to yoke these dragons to our cars, and to 
gain wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, has made us blind 
to the necessity of noble leisure, of beauty for our enjoyment, 
and for the perpetuation of our name. Even now we are like 
Alexander, weeping for more worlds to conquer, when we have 
not yet conquered ourselves. 

Many of the thoughtful are of opinion that the time is 
approaching when this wondrous application of science to the 
arts of life which has so completely revolutionised the world has 
nearly come to aclose. If this be the case, and if we have not 
lost our energy, it will be exercised in again studying the 
beautiful in nature, in again beautifying what we have, and in 
perpetuating those evanescent beauties of our day, and those 
noble thoughts, actions, self-denials, and sufferings which are 
inseparable from humanity at great epochs of virtue. 

If this be so, we may look to another golden age of the fine 
arts, which may, I hope, excel, and which I have no doubt will 
excel, those golden ages which have left some of their master- 
pieces for our instruction, admiration, and delight. 


TESSERA. 


Vandyke’s Painting, 
J. NORTHCOTE. 

NA PEN Richardson was a very young man, in the course 

of his practice he painted the portrait of a very old 
lady, who, in conversation at the time of her sitting to him, 
happened to mention that when she was a girl about sixteen 
years of age, she sat to Vandyke for her portrait. This imme- 
diately raised the curiosity of Richardson, who asked a 
hundred questions, many of them unimportant. However, the 
circumstance which seemed to him, as a painter, to be of the 
most consequence in the information he gained was this: she 
said she well remembered that at the time when she sat to 
Vandyke for her portrait, and saw his pictures in his gallery, 
they appeared to have a white and raw look in comparison with 
the mellow and rich hue which we now see in them, and which 
time alone must have given to them, adding much to their 
excellence. Of the truth of this anecdote I am well convinced 
from my own experience, as before I came to London I had 
seen no others of Sir Joshua’s paintings than those which had 
been mellowed by a considerable space of time, which had 
given them a richness of hue, so that when I first saw his gal- 
lery in London I well recollect my surprise and disappointment 
at the sight of the raw, crude, fresh appearance of his new 
pictures, which, from these causes alone, seemed to me by no 
means equal to those I had before seen and so much admired. 


Vitruvian Canons. 
E. AIKIN, 


Of what nature were the systems of architecture of the 
Greeks is a question which naturally presses on our curiosity 
when we hear of the written works of a long list of architects, 
whose names alone survive in the works of Vitruvius. The 
authority of the last-mentioned author I am not inclined to rank 
very high, as his precepts are in general contradicted by extant 
remains ; we may, however, conclude, from his manner of 
teaching the art, that the ancients proceeded on very different 
principles in the execution of the orders from the moderns. 
Thus Vitruvius directs us to vary the proportion of the members 
according to the magnitude, situation, purpose, and other cir- 
cumstances of the building ; while modern authors offer no 
rules of that kind, but prescribe a certain fixed modulation of 
the parts of each order, to be used in all edifices, however 
circumstanced, each author recommending such as his peculiar 
studies have occasioned to make a favourable impression on 
his mind. The columns of areostyle temples, says Vitruvius, 
are eight diameters in height; those of a diastyle intercolum- 
niation, eight and a half; those of systyle, nine and a half; 
of pycnostyle, ten ; and of eustyle, eight and a half ; and these 
he directs without any modification for the different orders, 
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though in a subsequent part of the work each order has its 
particular proportions assigned. That the ancients were also 
guided by minute optical considerations 1s rendered probable 
by another passage respecting the diminution of columns, which 
is directed to be varied according to their altitude ; thus, in a 
column of 15 feet high, the diameter at the bottom 1s to be 
divided into six parts, and five given to the diameter at the top; 
‘f the column is from 40 to 50 feet in height, the bottom 
diameter is to be divided into eight parts, and seven given to 
the top. Several intermediate proportions are mentioned, and 
if it is still higher, the same principle is to be observed. The 
reason assigned for this is, that as a greater height causes the 
column to appear more diminished, this appearance 1s to be 
corrected by an additional thickness, beauty being the province 
of the eye, which if not satisfied by the due proportion and 
augmentation of the members correcting apparent deficiencies 
with proper additions, the aspect will appear coarse and dis- 
pleasing. The columns at the angles of the porticoes are also 
directed to be made one-fiftieth part of a diameter thicker than 
the others, because they being more surrounded by the air, will 
appear slenderer, and the deficiencies of the sight must be 
rectified by the judgment. This last practice is confirmed by 
the example of the Temple of Minerva at Athens. In another 
part, Vitruvius gives an extraordinary direction, for which it is 
not easy to conceive a reason ; that the columns of the side 
porticoes of a temple should be so placed that the inner line of 
the shaft may be perpendicular, thus leaving all the diminution 
on the outside. This is observed in the Temple of Vesta at 


Tivoli, and perhaps in no other antique example. 


The Theory of Structures. 
W. J. M. RANKINE. 

Strictly speaking, all machines are structures, though all 
structures are not machines ; but it is convenient to limit the 
term structures to those combinations of solid materials whose 
parts are not intended to have relative motion, and which are 
thus to be distinguished from machines, whose parts are in- 
tended to have relative motion and to perform work. The 
theory of structures is founded on the principles of statics or 
the science of equilibrium. It is divided into two parts, relating 
respectively to the two requisites of a structure, stability and 
strength—stability being the power of resisting forces tending 
to overthrow the structure, or to derange the parts of which it 
is made from their proper relative positions ; and strength, the 
power of resisting forces tending to alter the figures of those 
parts or to break them in pieces. For example, in a bridge 
stability requires certain relations to exist between the dis- 
tribution of the load, the figure of the arch, and the dimensions 
of the abutments, in order to prevent the dislocatien of the 
arch-stones or the overthrow of the abutments ; and strength 
requires the arch to be of a thickness sufficient to resist the 
tendency to crush it. In applying the principles of stability 
and strength to structures, regard must be had to the special 
properties of the materials employed, whether earth, stone, 
bricks, cement, timber, iron, or other metals, as well as to the 
kind of workmanship to which each material is subjected and 
the forms in which it is used. The end to be aimed at in every 
scientifically designed structure is to adjust exactly the position, 
form, and size of the whole and of each part to the forces which 
it has to sustain. The more nearly this end is attained the 
better will the structure be, not only in efficiency, durability, 
and economy, but also in beauty. This, independently of orna- 
ment, is the fundamental principle of beauty in architecture as 
well as in engineering. 


Defective Planning in London. 


J. H. BRIDGES. 


Let us compare some simple social states with others that 
are less simple. Let us look ata peasant proprietor in a French 
village, or at a healthy squatter far away among the gum-trees 
in-Australia. The contrast between their life and that of the 
dwellers in large towns might, for many purposes, be summed 
up in two epithets borrowed from geometry (and you know 
modern mathematics are capable of explaining everything). It 
might be spoken of as the vertical state as opposed to the 
horizontal. Remark that to the colonist it is of comparatively 
—I need not say I lay great stress on that word—little import- 
ance what his neighbour or the rest of the world do. His food 
comes to a great extent vertically upwards to him from the 
ground ; water comes vertically downwards to him from the 
sky. His clothing, whether of wool, or flax, or skin, grows on 
the spot ; his house is built from a quarry in his field, or from 
logs in his own bit of forest; the refuse from his house and 
person is buried in the soil, and so on. Contrast all this with 
the horizontality, so to speak, of town arrangements. Water is 
brought from reservoirs twenty or fifty miles away ; food comes 
from farms miles distant, perhaps from the other side of the 
Atlantic, or from the other side of the Pacific ; clothing from 
any part of Europe or Asia. As for refuse substances, 
no vertical removal of them is possible ; complicated labyrinths 


of tunnels, arterial systems, pumping-stations, sewage irriga- 
tions, Acts of Parliament, and what not, have to be instituted 
to prevent us from poisoning one another. Think again of all 
the horizontality implied in highways, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. I would not strain my geometrical metaphor further 
than it will bear. Dwell on one more aspect of the same 
subject. Think how much historical phenomena have to do 
with the matter. For good or for evil, for good infinitely more 
than for evil, but yet for evil also, we have to bear the burden 
of the past. The treasures are mixed with dross. Take the 
single instance of house provision. A squatter in the bush can 
build his house where he likes, he has hill and vale to choose 
from; but a house commonly lasts longer than a ran, and in 
towns we have to choose from the houses provided by 
other generations. Put yourself in the position of a work- 
man who must live near his work. Think of the structure of 
London between Regent Street and the Tower—I speak of the 
courts, back streets, and lanes. They are much more 
interesting than the lanes of Venice ; and then ask the 
question, How much of all this is due to the intolerably bad 
domestic government of England from the restoration of the 
Stuarts down to, let us say, the reign of Dr. Chadwick, 
thirty to forty years ago? Think how it would have 
been if London, after the Fire, could have been rebuilt 
under the eye of Cromwell, instead of the unholy brood 
who for a whole generation threw England to the dogs, and 
whose mere names, were it possible, we would forget! Then 
follow the growth of London into the next century by 
the light of Hogarth’s pictures—take the one picture of 
Cruelty, for instance—and think how very little forethought 
might have changed the growth of St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, or 
St. Anne’s, Soho. And then when, by reading, and also by 
ocular inspection, you have become familiar with the anatomy 
and physiology of a London court, including the embryology of it, 
that is, the way in which it arises, under the motive power of 
high rents, by the simple process of building rows of small 
houses at the end, and ultimately at the sides, of back gardens, 
the wind from each one of the four quarters of the sky 
hermetically shut out, and the ignorant greed of the builder 
uninterfered with by wisdom or by policemen of any sort or 
kind ; then, I say, when the lesson has been well learnt, go to 
Hackney or to Stratford, where new London is ravaging the 
green fields rapidly, and ask how far is the next generation to 
be compromised by what the speculative builders are doing 
there at this moment? and compare the rate of velocity 
of their proceedings with that of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s most 
admirable building society or of the Peabody Trustees. 


The Theory of the Arch. 
W. H. BARLOW. 


The supposition of the existence of a certain curve or line, 
in which the pressure is transmitted throughout the voussoirs of 
an arch, is not of recent origin. The theory of equilibration, called 
the catenarian, of which an account is given by David Gregory 
(“ Phil. Trans.” 1697), is founded on this basis ; but throughout 
the investigation it has been assumed necessary to make the 
line in which the pressure is transmitted coincide precisely with 
the form of the intrados of the arch, a condition which is neces- 
sary to stability only when the arch is infinitely thin. In the 
theory promulgated by La Hire and Attwood, familiarly known 
as the wedge theory, or that in which each voussoir is supposed 
to act as a wedge, it is considered necessary that the pressure 
should be transmitted, so that the direction in which it acts at 
each joint should be at right angles to the surface of contact, 
which condition is only necessary to stability when no friction 
exists between the surfaces of contact of the voussoirs. But 
when the thickness of the arch and the friction at the surfaces 
of contact of the voussoirs are both included in the investiga- 
tion, it has been shown by Professor Moseley, in his able and 
elegant exposition on this subject, that the two conditions above 
mentioned become modified, and that in an arch of uncemented 
voussoirs the actual requirements to establish stability are :— 
First, that the line in which the pressure is transmitted (which 
he has named the line of resistance) should fall within the 
thickness of the arch at every joint ; secondly, that the direc- 
tion of the pressure at each joint should be within certain 


limits, depending on the friction of the materials employed. 


Coulomb, the first writer on this subject, who based his 
assumptions on data consistent with practice (“ Mémoires des 
savans étrangers,” 1773), considered, with Moseley, that there 
were two causes of rupture ; the first arising from the turning 
over of certain parts of one voussoir on the edges of another ; 
and the second from the slipping or sliding of the voussoirs on 
each other ; and although the mode of investigation pursued 
was totally different, yet the results present a complete accord- 
ance with those since arrived at by Professor Moseley, so far as 
they embrace the same elements of discussion. This remark 
applies also to the catenarian and the wedge theories ; for 
if the thickness of the arch be considered to be infinitely 
small, the line of resistance becomes the catenary, and if the 
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thickness be retained and the friction omitted, the line of 
resistance is analogous with the line of pressure as deter- 
mined by Whewell in the wedge theory; but though the 
investigations of Moseley leave little to be done in elucidating 
the conditions of stability in arches mathematically, yet the 
deductions have not received that attention from engineers 
which their importance deserves, chiefly from the absence of 
any decided practical exhibition of their correctness and 
utility, and also from the investigation being surrounded by too 
much mathematical difficulty to admit of ready application. 
The analogy before-mentioned, as existing between the line of 
resistance, the catenary, and the line of pressure of the wedge 
theory, arises from one governing principle, which is general in 
these curves, and constitutes the essential element of equi- 
librium when the only force acting is gravity, namely, that the 
horizontal forces in any part of the curve are equal to each 
other —by which it must be understood that not only must the 
horizontal force at any part of the curve be opposed by a 
horizontal force of equal amount in the opposite direction, but 
that the horizontal force is equal throughout the curve. This 
essential element of any curve of equilibrium though probably 
known, has not been pointed out. Its mathematical correctness 
is self-evident, and it will be found that the limit of stability is 
when the point of contact of any two voussoirs falls at their 
outer or inner extremities, thus establishing practically that the 
line of resistance, or curve of equal horizontal thrust, must be 
contained within the thickness at every joint. The second 
condition necessary to stability, namely, that the direction of 
the pressure at each joint should be within the limiting angle of 
friction, is almost always of necessity fulfilled in the forms of 
arches, and with the materials usually employed in practice. 
This part of the inquiry will therefore be confined to the first 
condition. Now, the property of equal horizontal thrust enables 
a geometrical construction of the curve to be readily obtained 
in any given form of arch if two points in the curve be given, 
and by assuming these two points it can be ascertained by a 
tentative process if any given arch does or does not contain the 
curve. Proceeding in this manner, it is found that in a semi- 
circular arch the thickness must be one-ninth of the radius to 
contain the curve, a result which is completely borne out in 
practice ; for, though apparently unnoticed, a semicircular arch 
cannot be made to stand without foreign support unless the 
thickness be greater than one-ninth of the radius. In like 
manner, in any other form of arch which does not precisely 
coincide with the curve of equal horizontal thrust, there is a 
certain minimum thickness, or depth of voussoir, necessary to 
obtain stability. 


The Greatness of Classic Architecture. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 


The architects of Greece and Rome lived in periods when 
art in those countries was at its culminating point—when men 
of the most cultivated minds, and of the highest intellectual 
status in such departments, were engaged in discussing in the 
schools the laws of taste and the utmost refinements of thought. 
They laid down the laws of proportion with exactness. The 
sister arts of sculpture and painting were most refined, and the 
masterpieces of the highest genius were produced. Neither 
the one nor the other was obliged to depart from the truthful- 
ness of nature, in order to conform to the arbitrary pecu- 
liaritities of architecture. Our own eyes see that the works of 
Phidias, Scopas, Bryaxcis, Timotheus, Leochares, and Pythis 
were as full of all the just proportions, native grace, and artless 
posé as if the living subjects themselves had assumed the posi- 
tions in which the sculpture is grouped, and as if the statues 
were intended for independent purposes. Those artists worked 
for an intelligent people, and had not to seek adventitious 
means to make their works come home to the convictions of 
the multitude. No contortions of form. No excess of 
expression. The poetic fancy of the artists had its limit, and 
did not run wild. The sacred edifice did not admit the cari- 
cature of sacred subjects, but maintained a tone of feeling and 
thought removed from everything that was lowly, familiar, 
and debasing. No masked efforts in point of construction. It 
is amazing to think that Classical art, with all the magnificent 
remains we have of the genius of the ancients still existing, 
should be put upon its trial in England. It is true that the 
monuments are in ruins, that the completeness of their original 
state, with all their appropriate accessories and the maintenance 
of their actual use in our times, do not exist, as in Medieval 
buildings ; and that the fulness of Greek art is, to a degree, an 
abstraction, and can only be appreciated by those who have 
lovingly and profoundly studied the subject, and by so far it 
stands at a disadvantage with more recent phases of taste. But 
with such a standard of purity as that revealed by the monu- 
ments of Attica, of Asia Minor, and of Rome, not to mention 
the provinces enriched by the reflex of glory that shed its halo 
on such ruins as those of the south of France, and in Sicily and 
Pompeii, a school cannot wander far from the true path unless 
n ignorance it rejects all antique tradition, It must be an im- 
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patience of wholesome control, a disregard for sober authority, 
a wild license of thought and passion for novelty, that would 
disregard the rich inheritance of the influence of Classic taste, 
to cripple and destroy which is an act of barbarism and folly, 
an audacious attempt to throw back civilisation, a high treason 
against good sense. For their temples, which are the highest 
expression of art in any people, as being dedicated to the 
Deity, and coincident with the deepest feelings of devotion in 
the heathen mind, were objects worthy the acceptance of the 
Divinity. They were eminent in conception, choice in every 
detail, superb in embellishment, calculated to excite feelings 
of reverence and awe; stupendous as to size, striking as to 
position. 
Tone in Painting. 
J. RUSKIN. 

I understand two things by the word “tone”: first, the 
exact relief and relation of objects against and to each other in 
substance and darkness, as they are nearer or more distant, and 
the perfect relation of the shades of all of them to the chief 
light of the picture, whether that be sky, water, or anything 
else ; secondly, the exact relation of the colours of the shadows 
to the colours of the light, so that they may at once be felt to 
be merely different degrees of the same light ; and the accurate 
relation among the illuminated parts themselves, with respect 
to the degree in which they are influenced by the colour of the 
light itself, whether warm or cold; so that the whole of the 
picture may be felt to be in one climate, under one kind of 
light, and “in one kind of atmosphere,” &c. The finely-toned 
pictures of the Old Masters are remarkable for the truth of 
their proportionate differences, and, though the key-note be far 
below nature, they are remarkable for the correctness in this 
respect—the finely-toned pictures of the Old Masters being two 
or three octaves below the key of nature, but the dark objects 
in the middle distance having precisely the same relation to 
the light of the sky which they have in nature, but the light 
being necessarily infinitely lowered, and the mass of the shadow 
deepened in the same degree. Now Turner starts from the 
beginning with a totally different principle. He boldly takes 
pure white (and justly, for it is the sign of the most intense 
sunbeams) for his highest light, and lampblack for his deepest 
shade ; and between these he makes every degree of shade 
indicative of a separate degree of distance, giving each step of 
approach—not the exact difference in pitch which it would have 
in nature, but a difference bearing the same proportion to that 
which his sum of possible shade bears to the sum of nature’s 
shade, so that an object half-way between his horizon and his 
foreground will be exactly in half tint of force, and every minute 
division of intermediate space will have just its proportionate 
share of the lesser sum and no more. Hence, where the Old 
Masters expressed one distance, he expresses a hundred ; and 
where they said furlongs, he says leagues. Which of these 
modes of procedure be most agreeable with truth I think I may 
safely leave the reader to decide for himself. 


Effect of Time on Slaked Lime. 


M. FARADAY. 


Led by the statement that the keeping of the lime in a 
slaked condition for a couple of years is a great advantage to 
it, I took some specimens from the stores which have been so 
laid up at the Houses of Parliament, for the purpose of 
examining them in this respect. It appears to me that this 
lime (which is in a state of paste) is in a very soft and smooth 
condition in comparison with what would probably be the con- 
dition of the lime recently slaked, a condition which seems to 
be due to its thorough disintegration as a mass, and its separa- 
tion particle from particle. On analysing it I found that it 
contained a little carbonic acid, but not much, for in Ioo parts 
of the dry substance there were but 54 parts of carbonic acid ; 
these 100 parts, therefore, would contain 88 parts of quick or 
uncarbonated lime, and 12 parts of carbonated lime, which, 
considering the processes of burning, carrying, slaking, &c., 
that it had to go through, and the necessary time of exposure 
to air before it was laid up in store, is a very small proportion. 
I do not believe that the lime, which is more than 4 inches in 
from the exterior, has received any portion of carbonic acid 
during the two years of its inhumation. In respect of the effect 
of keeping lime for a time, I am led to think, without however 
having formed any strong opinion on the subject, that the 
benefit is due to the fine texture which it gradually acquires ; 
and as there is no doubt that if two surfaces were prepared, 
the one with fine sand and lime in particles comparatively 
coarse, and the other with the same kind of sand and lime in 
particles comparatively far more perfectly divided, that these 
two would act very differently both as to the access of carbonic 
acid from the atmosphere and the transition of lime dissolved 
in the moisture of the mass from the interior towards the 
surface ; so there is every reason to expect that there would be 
a difference in the degree of action upon the colours at that 
surface, and also in the time at which that action would come 


to a close. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Few can boast of having an acquaintance with the mys- 
teries of heraldry, although at one time the science was 
comprised in the education of a gentleman. Is it not there- 
fore rather ridiculous for the town councillors of Bath to 
set up as authorities on the subject? Major Davis, their 
surveyor, is an archeologist of note, and when he commits 
himself to a conclusion relating to a coat of arms, it might 
be assumed that he was not acting rashly, for an error in 
heraldry is more grievous with an archeologist than a false 
quantity in scholarship. The two essays by Major Davis 
on the Arms of Bath, which we have published, denote the 
pains the architect has taken in order to elucidate an 
obscure problem. But the worthy councillors have a pre- 
ference for one coat-of-arms regardless of all that heralds 
may say against it, and Major Davis’s researches are set 
aside. Application was made to the Somerset Herald, and 
he arrived at the same conclusion. The council have since 
resolved to appeal to the Duke of Norroikx. As the tax- 
payers will discover, it is impossible to put the Heralds’ 
College in motion without paying at a rate that is propor- 
tionate to the importance of heraldry. But, meanwhile, the 
arms which Major Davis removed are to be set up again with 
all their absurdities, in order, we suppose, to teach a lesson 
to reformers about the perfectibility of corporations. 


THE new post-office in Brussels, near the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, is sufficiently advanced to enable a spectator to 
form an idea of its value as a work of architecture. It will 
be a noble addition to that part of the city. The archi- 
tect, M. Dre Curre, insisted on full-sized models of the 
sculpture being placed in position before the commission to 
execute the figures in stone was given. It was found that 
the caryatids representing Commerce and Industry were not 
effective, and alterations will have to be made in them. 
The two groups of Zhe Post and The Telegraph also seem to 
be too large in scale for the building. There will be no 
difficulty in modifying the sculpture, and credit is due to 
M. Dr CurrE for insisting on his rights as the architect to 
have control over the subsidiary arts. Too often the 
sculptors follow their own will, and are indifferent to the 
relation which should subsist between their figures and a 
building. 


THE Louvre has lost an able officer by the death of 
M. bE Tauzia, who had charge of the department of 
drawings and engravings. He was often employed in 
missions for the acquirement of works of art, and, as 
M. DE Tauzia belonged to a noble family, he was sure of a 
friendly reception in the most select circles of foreign 
countries. Several important works were acquired by him, 
among others two frescoes by BorricELLiI, which are 
familiar to visitors to the Louvre. M. bE Tauzia carried 
out most of the arrangements for the gallery of nineteenth- 


century painting and the gallery devoted to portraits 
of artists. 


Mr. THomas Hawks Ley, the hydraulic engineer, who, 
although over eighty years of age, is still able to design and 
conduct works of importance, has been defeated in an 
action which turned on a question of joint responsibility. 
For thirty years Mr. Hawxstry has held the office of con- 
sulting engineer to the city of Oxford, and in 1880 he 
recommended one of his assistants, Mr. BursTat, to the 
Council as resident water engineer, at a salary of 4o0/. 
a year. Soon afterwards it was decided to construct 
filtering beds, and preliminary plans were drawn by Mr. 
BursTAL, and levels were taken by him, but, apparently, 
little use was made of these plans by Mr. Hawkstey, who 
had plans prepared and sections taken by his own assist- 
ants. When the works were undertaken the question was 
what was Mr. Bursrat’s position? According to Mr. 
HAWKSLEY’s view, that gentleman was supposed to be the 
resident engineer who was to carry out Mr. HAwksLey’s 
designs. But was he to have any share in the 5 per cent. 
allowed for engineering expenses? Mr. HAwKSLEY says he 
had never a partnership of the kind, although he had given 
gratuities to local engineers who had rendered him assist- 
ance. He had also objected to an entry by which Mr. 


BursTAL was described as joint engineer, and although the 
word jointly was put down, for want of a better word, by 
the town clerk, the Town Council resolved that Mr. 
HAwKSLEY was to bear the whole responsibility. The 
Mayor of Oxford and the Water Committee were desirous 
that Mr. BursraL should have some share of the com- 
mission, but others were indifferent. Mr. BursTau claimed 
two-fifths of the 7oo/. received by Mr. Hawks.try, and on 
the direction of the Lord Chief Justice his claim was recog- 
nised. His lordship considered that originally Mr. BuRSTAL 
was to have sole charge of the works, but that afterwards 
the Council desired to have the co-operation of the two 
engineers. ‘The case is one among many where honourable 
men get to loggerheads because they will not take the 
trouble to define their positions by writing. Mr. HAwks- 
LEY believed that Mr. BurstaL resembled many another 
resident engineer, whose duty it was to be a sort of clerk of 
works and carry out his wishes. Mr. Bursta, on the 
other hand, considered himself to be joint engineer with 
Mr. Hawkstey. So long as no more than 5 per cent. was 
paid, the committee and Town Council were indifferent to 
the status of their officer, or whether Mr. BursTAL received 
the whole commission or none of it. The case is a warning 
against trusting over-much, for as it turns out, Mr. HAwKs- 
LEY will receive less than too/, for all his work, and he will 
have to pay all the law costs. 


M. Jean Paut LauRENS has completed the painting 
for the ceiling of the Odéon Theatre in Paris. A great 
crowd of figures symbolic of human passions, some of them 
being 10 feet in height, are represented as descending 
through openings of an antique vallum. Beneath are 
statues of MoLikre, CORNEILLE, RACINE and BEAU- 
MARCHAIS, with busts of Vicror Huco, Batzac, DuUMAS, 
MusseEt and other dramatists, while medallions of GEORGE 
SAND, Henri Murcer and others are attached to the 
columns which appear to support the vallum. The com- 
mission for so important a work is a fresh sign of the great 
enterprise of M. PorEL, who, in the forthcoming season, 
intends to surpass his previous efforts. 


A VOTE of 78,000 francs has been passed by the Paris 
Municipality for the erection of a pedestal on which the 
reduced copy of M. BarrHo.pi’s statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World will be placed. The statue is a gift 
from the Americans in Paris, and will be erected near the 
Pont de Grenelle. The site will allow the statue to be well 
seen, but the most fitting place for such a work would be 
before one of the great railway termini. 


THE announcement of a competition for Municipal 
Offices in New York attracted a great many designs, 
although one of the conditions was that the unpremiated 
designs should become the property of the authorities. 
The examination of them was entrusted to Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
Mr. Upjoun, and Professor Warr. ‘The judges advise that 
the first and second prizes should be withheld. Asa design 
by Mr. C. B. Atwoop is supposed to come nearest to the 
requirements it is recommended for adoption, but if not 
pleasing to the authorities the sum of 2,000 dollars should 
be paid to the author. A prize of 3,000 dollars is awarded 
to Mr. R. N. Crawrorp; one of 2,000 dollars to Mr. A. P. 
CLARK, jun.; one of 1,000 dollars to Mr. J. A. STARK; 


and an extra prize of 1,000 dollars to Messrs. Weston & 
TUCKERMAN. 


A MEETING of masters of schools of art was held on 
Wednesday and (by adjournment) on Thursday, in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, to form 
an association representative of their interests and of the 
interests of art education. About sixty gentlemen attended 
from all parts of the kingdom, and a Society was established 
to be called the Society of Art Masters. Mr. Epw. R. 
Tay.or, of Birmingham, was appointed chairman for the 
ensuing year; Mr. ALEx. FisHEeR, of Brighton, vice-chair- 
man; and Mr. Francis Forp, secretary. Membership is 
limited to holders of an art master’s certificate (third grade) 
from the Department of Science and Art. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. THE LAKE DEPOSITS OF SOUTH DEVON.* 


NOS. 192-194 OXFORD STREET. 


N this design the architect has been able to exhibit the 
value of good permanent colour in the shape of granites 


By S. SMITH HARVEY. 


HE Great Western Railway leaving Exeter runs down the 
west side of the Exe estuary, skirting the sea and the red 


sandstone rocks of that beautiful coast, and at Teignmouth opens 
up the estuary of the Teign, and rapidly reaches Newton Abbot. 
Leaving that town, and following the river for about four miles, 
the naturalist finds himself in the centre of the Bovey Heath- 
field, and one of the most interesting geological deposits which 
we have in Great Britain. On either side the ground slopes up 
to the moors, crowned with weather-worn granitic rocks, which 
at some remote period must have been forced through the 
strata below, to a great height, and since then have again been 
denuded by the storms which for untold years have beaten 
around them. 

This interesting and beautiful spot was once a miocene lake, 
and the only example we have of that period in our country. 
It seems, as has been justly remarked, as if the ordinary con- 
ditions were here entirely reversed. Generally we find the high 
ground covered with gorse and bracken, and the valleys smiling 
with corn ; but here the uplands are rich in corn, and the old 
lake bed is given up to sedge and gorse. The reason is appa- 
rent, for where we now stand was doubtless a million or so 
years back a beautiful little lake, and the valley of to-day, with 
its potteries and clay works, was then a scene of tropical 
luxuriance, followed later on by a glacial period. Referring to 
this scene, Sir C. Lyell writes :—‘‘ On the west and north-west 
rise the lofty granitic hills of Dartmoor, with their burden of 
metamorphic rocks ; on the north the trappean elevations of 


of various tints’ with red stone and brickwork and Portland 
stone all combined, so as to produce a harmonious and yet 
lively composition of coloured materials. The bases of 
pilasters are of Shap and the pilasters of Alford grey 
granite. The angle is of red Peterhead granite, while the 
architraves and window dressings are of the delicate grey 
granite known as Bessbrook. The main entablature is of 
Dyce grey and Corrennie pink granite, all highly polished. 
The red stone is from Warmanbie quarries, and is used in 
the carved caps of larger pilasters, and in the tympanum, 
&c, The carving of panels (with. the C. B. & Co. mono- 
gram in centre) was executed by Mr. AuMONIER, and is 
similar in idea to the Renaissance work seen at Blois and 
elsewhere. The builders are Messrs. DREw & CADMAN, 
Holborn, and the architect Mr. CuHas. ForsTER Haywarp, 
F.S.A., of 47 Museum Street, W.C. 


HOUSES, METHLEY. 
HESE houses, which have been recently completed 


at Methley, for Mr. T. BRaINg, give on the ground 
floor two sitting-rooms, hall, kitchen, with cellars in base- 


ment, and on first floor three bedrooms, landing and bath- 
room ; in the rear of the houses are placed washhouses and 
offices. The walls are of red brick with stone dressings and 
timber gables. They have been completed in a most 
substantial manner, at a cost of 6807, by Mr. P. RHoDEs, 
of Leeds, from the designs of Mr. T. BuTLER WILson, 
architect, of Leeds and Harrogate. 


HOUSE, SHOP, AND SMITHY, HEADINGLEY. 


HESE premises are built of pitched-faced stone with 
Burley dressings, and consist of smithy with 
warehouse over, shop, and residence having hall, two 
sitting-rooms, and kitchen on ground floor, with four bed- 
rooms, landing, bath-room, and w.c. on first floor. The 
work has b2en finished with considerable care, the interior 
finishings being of a substantial character, at a total cost of 
5872. from the designs of Mr. ‘T. BurLer Witson, archi- 
tect, of Leeds and Harrogate. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 7.-A BELFRY IN VENICE. [E. G. HARDY.) 
NO. 8._SKETCHES. [R. W. PAUL.) 


SCIENCE AND ART EXPENDITURE. 


RETURN of approximate amounts expended out of votes 
i of Parliament for buildings, furniture, and fittings, and, 
in some cases, purchase of sites in connection with the existing 
establishments of science and art, was published on Saturday. 
It appears that from 1859 to 1888 there had been spent on 
Burlington House 288,055/, on the British Museum 1,366,259, 
on the Natural History Museum 760,7712., on the National 
Gallery 394,599/., on the National Portrait Gallery 2,236/, on 
Marlborough House 8,326/., on South Kensington 526,000/., on 
Bethnal Green Museum 10,4557, on the Geological Museum 
and College of Chemistry 62,3127, Royal Gardens (Kew) 
56,7347, Royal Botanic Gardens and Arboretum 18,1132, 
Royal Institution 1,200/ The return also gives the expendi- 
ture on Scotch and Irish scientific and art establishments. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


FTER considerable discussion upon the qualifications of 
4\ Mr. Chisholm and Mr. F. W. Stevens, says the Jndian 
Engineer, the Bombay Municipal Corporation have decided to 
entrust the design and erection of the proposed new Municipal 
Offices to Mr. Stevens. The corporation have agreed that the 
erection of a dome over any portion of the buildings might be 
left to the discretion of the architect. It was also resolved that 
the length of the council chamber of the new Municipal Hall 
be 65 to 70 feet, and that the breadth and height of the same 
be left to the discretion of the architect. 


Hennock ; and on the east and north-east the greensands of 


the Chudleigh district.” 


What was once this deep quiet lake of about nine miles in 


length by about three in breadth, and from 200 to 300 feet in 


depth, has by the unwearied efforts of nature been gradually, 


century by century, filled up a grain at a time, until the water 


has gone, and we have left a lake of valuable clay. Nature, 
with that wonderful provision of hers for our wants, gives up 


for our use, in the form of a thousand things of utility, that 


which a few years since was cursed as a soil that would grow 
nothing. 

Let us see what is the nature of the material which has filled 
up this old-time lake, and whence it came. We are amazed at 
the lapse of time which must have occurred from the period 
when nature began her work until she completed it. Given a 
light friable soil, it would not be difficult for many a rivulet 
and stream to fill up a lake ten times as large as this one ; but 
the conditions here were very different, for the whole district 
around the old lake is formed of granite and consolidated 
greensand. If we examine one of the many clay pits which 
abound here, we shall find that the clay is a mass of disinte- 
grated granite and greensand, which has been set free by the 
action of the weather, mingled with the waters of the lake, and 
gradually deposited on its bottom until it has filled it up. 

This old miocene lake is of special interest to geologists, for 
all we know of that period, as far as this country is concerned, 
must be found here. It is, I believe, generally thought that at 
this part of the Tertiary period Great Britain was joined to the 
Continent, for it seems certain that the sea did not approach 
this district, or we should find marine deposits, which we 
do not. 

The general conditions of the district were pretty much what 
they are now. Then, as now, the granite rocks of Dartmoor 
must have faced it on the left, and the ridges of Haldon on the 
right. The rocks and boulders must have been forced up long 
before the lake existed, as is clearly proved by the fact that the 
lake is filled by the detritus from them. The great rocks of 
Dartmoor must have existed from the Permian period, and 
probably stood out a mountain island in the midst of the 
triassic and oolitic seas, during the period when the great chalk 
deposit of Southern England was being laid down. Professor 
Judd tells us that the contemporary volcano of Mull, in the 
Hebrides, probably lost three-fourths of its height by the grind- 
ing of the Glacial age, and the wear and tear of the recent 
periods. : 

Granite, which appears to be so hard, when assailed by the 
unceasing wear of time, has to give way, and in this case was 
carried down in thousands of tons to the lake below. There 
must then have been no Teign estuary, or no lake would have 
been formed. Probably the gradual rising of the lake bed 
caused the waters to force a fresh exit, and thus this outlet was 
formed. With regard to the vegetation which covered this 
district at the early period of which we are now treating, we 
are indebted to Mr. Pengelly, F.R S., of Torquay, for much of 
what is known, and I am also much indebted to Mr. G. Ross 
Divett, F.G.S., of Bovey, for much valuable information and 
many interesting specimens bearing upon this subject. 


* A paper read before the West Kent Natural History Society, at 
Blackheath, 
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This lake is famous for its extensive deposits of lignite or 
wood-coal, and to it we must look for enlightenment as to the 
flora of that period. Mr. Pengelly remarks that England then 
enjoyed a sub-tropical climate, which must have generally 
resembled that of the Lower Himalayan slopes in its character. 
The lignite has been examined carefully by Professor Heer, of 
Zurich, who is eminent for his knowledge of fossil botany. 
His examination has resulted in establishing the fact that ever- 
green oaks and eucalyptus covered the uplands, many tropical 
trees and shrubs the valleys, and the low grounds abounded 
with the most glorious ferns. The mass of the lignite 
appears to be formed from the remains of a tree much 
resembling the Wedlingtonia gigantea, and called in honour of 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Seguota Couttsi@. 

Water-lilies blossomed on the margin of the lake, and even 
the presence of the fossil seeds of grapes have been deter- 
mined. As Mr. Grant Allen eloquently remarks :—“ This little 
revelation of the past tells us what was the condition of our 
country in the day before yesterday of geological history, 
before that cold spell from whose lasting results the circum- 
polar world is only now beginning to recover itself.” Mr. 
D. Ramsay, speaking of Professor Heer’s remarks on this 
subject, says :—“A description so vivid needs no comment, 
and of this we may be sure, that this fragment of a flora only 
represents a small part of that of a vast continent to which 
the British Isles were united, and which, embracing Ireland, 
spread far to the north and west into the area of what is now 
the Atlantic, and on the south was united to Africa, when, as 
yet, the Mediterranean had no existence.” We learn little or 
nothing from this spot of the animal life of the Miocene period, 
and Mr. J. H. Kay, in a paper read before the Geological 
Society, remarks :—“ We can with our present amount of know- 
ledge suppose either that no animals existed around the old 
lake, or what is more probable, that the conditions of the strata 
were inimical to the preservation of animal remains,” and I 
venture to think that nothing is more likely than that they 
would be quickly absorbed by the rampant vegetation around. 

Of course we could by inference learn from other similar 
deposits on the Continent and elsewhere what was the nature 
of the animal life which throve in this old world corner, but we 
have nothing in the South Devon deposit to start from, and we 
must leave it. It may here be interesting to notice that in 
1881 was found in the clay pits of Messrs. Candy & Co, 
which are close to the Heathfield station of the Great Western 
Railway, an ancient canoe under about 20 feet of clay. After 
being carefully dug out it was examined by Mr. Pengelly and 
others, and it excited a great deal of interest at the time. Unfor- 
tunately when dry and exposed to the air, it quickly fell in 
pieces and became valueless. 

Mr. Blake, of Newton Abbot, mentions that about the same 
time was found in a clay pit near Teignbridge a rude wooden 
image, in the form of a naked male figure, about 18 inches in 
height, and of the roughest finish, About three years later 
some workmen in the same place found a fine bronze spear- 
head of about 10 inches in length. Two stone moulds for cast- 
ing bronze weapons were also found embedded in the clay. 
These, with remnants of potsherds and other minor matters, 
form the principal objects of interest which have been met 
with. It is difficult to account for the presence of these objects 
in the Bovey Lake, and equally so to deduce any lesson from 
them; they may have been brought from a distance by floods, 
and have been reburied by the waters. They suggest a Norse 
or Phcenician origin. The wooden figure may have formed the 
prow or figure-head of acanoe, or it may have been for purposes 
of worship. It has been suggested that the canoe was of 
Glacial age. 

Curiously, the only animal remains found in the lignite con- 
sist of a few specimens of a fossil insect, detected by Professor 
Heer, who came over to assist Mr. Pengelly in his researches. 
It is known as Buprester Falconert. These investigations were 
undertaken at the sole cost of Lady Burdett Coutts, and their 
results were embodied in an elaborate report, which was printed 
in the transactions of the Royal Society for 1862. Appended 
to it are many pages of beautiful illustrations of the plants 
found in the lignite, which are of great interest to fossil 
botanists. 

Turning from the past to the present, it may be desirable 
for one moment to notice what the wear and tear of past ages 
in this spot, the ceaseless grinding of the river beds, the dis- 
integrating effects of the weather, and the slow deposit of 
vegetable matter have given us. First, one of the most valuable 
deposits of granitic and stoneware clays in the world. As a 
proof of this, a constant succession of sailing vessels leave the 
port of Teignmouth for the pottery districts and the Continent 
aad the export of these white clays forms one of the chief in. 
dustries of the neighbourhood. At Bovey Tracey are extensive 
works for the production of earthenware, which is sent through 
the western counties. There are also large works at Heath- 
field station, where Messrs. Candy & Co. employ some hun- 


dreds of persons in the manufacture of facin i i 
) engineering, and 
paving bricks of a buff colour. eae + 
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The lignite or wood-coal is of great interest ; it was dis- 
covered over one hundred years since, and was used as fuel for 
domestic purposes, and for some manufacturing uses, and even 
nowit is burnt by the poorer inhabitants of the district; but owing 
to the large amount of clay which it has absorbed, and the 
excessive quantity of ash it therefore produces, it is not a desir- 
able fuel. Apart from this it gives off a disagreeable odour in 
burning, owing to the mineral oil it contains. 

There are large quantities of this coal, and only a use for it 
has to arise and thousands of tons of it can be raised. Mr. 
Ross Divett, F.G.S., of Bovey, and Messrs. Candy & Co., of 
the Great Western Potteries, have caused experiments to be 
made for its use as a medium for the purification of water and 
the defecation of sewage with some success, and lately atten- 
tion has been directed to its use for the decolorisation of sugar. 

In conclusion, I will very briefly remark upon the clays as they 
are found, their value and uses ; and here let me direct atten- 
tion to a test boring which was taken about ten years since, 
before the works at Heathfield were erected. It will be noticed 
how small a portion of head, or waste, is found here at the 
surface, and how much the clays vary in character and quality, 
improving, as might be expected, as the depth increases. The 
boring goes down to 130 feet, with no sign of exhaustion. The 
strata are very irregular towards the surface, probably caused 
by floods during deposition. 

The surface clays of the district are principally used for 
making a common grey or buff brick, used locally. The white, 
or potter’s clay, is largely used for the manufacture of stone- 
ware pipes and sanitary apparatus, and is valuable for this pur- 
pose on account of its ready vitrifaction. The greyer or fatter 
clays are used for the manufacture of paving and facing bricks 
of a more valuable character, which are impervious to moisture 
and which resist the action of the strongest acids. These 
bricks are extensively used through the country, and are also 
largely exported. The quartzose, sandy clays, are made into 
firebricks, as they contain about 80 per cent. of infusible silica. 
It is remarkable how almost exactly the Bovey clays have 
retained the character of the granite from which they are 
derived, as shown by analysis. From the fact that these 
granitic clays were deposited in a considerable depth of water, 
they are, except near the surface, free from stones and débris, 
and in working have only to be thoroughly mixed, subjected to 
great pressure, and afterwards burned in Hoffmann kilns at a 
very high temperature, when thorough vitrifaction takes place. 

The district surrounding the Bovey basin is full of interest, 
and I cannot do wrong in advising the naturalist to make a note 
of it as the scene of a summer holiday. 


THE COCKBURN ASSOCIATION. 


fe the yearly report, the council of the Cockburn Association 

state that during the past year no works have been under- 
taken within the city of Edinburgh calling for special comment. 
The council then proceed to condemn the proposal submitted 
to the Town Council to cover over a portion of East Princes’ 
Street Gardens as a recreation hall, and to refer with approval 
to the alterations at the Castle, and to suggest that the Govern- 
ment might turn its attention to improving other buildings con- 
nected with the Castle, particularly the offensive piles of 
masonry overlooking Princes’ Street, and also to removing the 
gross disfigurements on the south side of the rock. Reference 
is next made to the completion of the row of buildings at Castle 
Terrace, to the new Board schools commenced or completed 
during the year, and to the Public Library. In the latter con- 
nection attention is called to the necessity for completing the 
front of the County Buildings facing George IV. Bridge. The 
University dome and hall, the Buccleuch statue, and the 
Students’ Union each receive a paragraph—a hope being 
expressed that the removal of the buildings adjoining the 
Students’ Union may render the site more satisfactory. In the 
matter of street architecture, it is remarked that the council of 
the Association have observed with great satisfaction the 
memorandum issued by the Dean of Guild Court for the 
guidance of architects and master builders, designed, in the 
words of Sir James Gowans in the preface, “to facilitate the 
preparation of plans to be submitted to the Court, and to secure 
the erection of sound, sanitary, and tasteful houses and build- 
ings.” A suggestion is made that certain lime-trees in Queen 
Street Gardens should be better looked after. The council 
proceed to express satisfaction at the restoration of the turf to 
the West Meadows, and hope the ground at the foot of Pitt 
Street, Falcon Hall, and the Braid Hills may be made available 
for the use of the citizens. Disapproval is expressed at the 
proposal to put the expense of the Botanic Gardens on the 
University. Under the heading “ Eyesores,” the citizens are 
reminded of the gaswork chimney, likely soon to become their 
own property, and the days of which, it is hoped, are numbered. 
When the arrangements for the prevention of the pollution of 
the Water of Leith have been carried out, the mill lade, it is 
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recommended, might be dispensed with. A stair from the Dean 
Bridge to the walk below is suggested, and further on attention 
is drawn to the increasing prevalence of enormous advertise- 
ment hoardings in the city. The death of Mr. William 
Nelson is referred to, and the hope expressed that his mantle 
may have descended on some other citizen of equal taste, 
liberality, and public spirit. 


ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE arrangements for the approaching visit of the Royal 
ai Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
to Royal Leamington Spa are completed. The patrons 
of the meeting include Mr. Jaffray (high sheriff of the 
county), the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, the Earl of Warwick, the Bishop of Worcester, the 
Right Hon. A. W. Peel (the Speaker), and many others ; while 
Lord Leigh ranks as president of the meeting. In the list of 
the vice-presidents are the Mayors of Birmingham, Stratford, 
Warwick, Coventry, and Leamington; Lord Compton, Mr. 
J.S. Dugdale, M.P. (recorder of Birmingham), and many of the 
local clergy and gentry. There will be three sections—the 
antiquarian, historical, and architectural. The opening meeting 
will take place on Tuesday, August 7, when there will be an 
inaugural meeting at the Town Hall, an excursion to Stratford, 
and in the evening the antiquarian section will be opened. 
Wednesday will be devoted to excursions to Banbury and the 
opening of the historical section. On Thursday the annual 
meeting of the members will take place, and in the evening 
there will be a conversazione in the Town Hall. Friday will be 
devoted to excursions and sectional meetings ; and on Saturday 
there will be an excursion to Coventry, and a sitting of the SeC- 
tions. On Sunday there will be a special service at the parish 
church, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 13th, 
14th, and 15th, a succession of excursions to Hatton and 
neighbourhood, Leicester, Melton Mowbray, and Ratcliffe 
College. 


ARCHAZOLOGY IN GLOUCESTER. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archzological Society was held at Gloucester on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last week, 
At the preliminary meeting the annual report was read, which 
stated that there are at present 389 annual, 77 life, and three 
honorary members, in all 469 members. The income for the 
year, including a balance brought over, was, excluding frac- 
tions, 535/., the expenditure was 271/, and the balance in hand 
263/. ; but from this latter sum had to be deducted the charge 
for the annual volume of Transactions. A balance of 80/. was 
still due from the Berkeley MSS fund to the general fund. 
The society had, moreover, a funded capital of 4327. The 
Gloucester Chronicle contains a report of the proceedings, 
which is marked by the accuracy that is characteristic of the 
journal when treating of archeology, and from it we take the 
following :— 

Mr. R. V. Vassar-Smith, the president for the year, selected 
the archives of the Gloucester Corporation for his opening dis- 
course. He remarked that the city possessed a truly grand 
collection of very early deeds. Its importance may be readily 
brought out by a contrast with those possessed in other ancient 
borough records. The Nottingham Corporation possess only 
13 deeds older than the year 1300; at Leicester there is one 
small packet of deeds of this period ; at Southampton 14 deeds, 
and the King’s Lynn Corporation possess 12. But at Gloucester 
we have no less than 571 deeds of this time, and of that 
number 8r belong to the first quarter of the thirteenth century 
—some are even earlier—159 to the second quarter, and 232 to 
the third quarter. Incidentally they throw great light upon 
local and personal names, and they contain scores of early field 
names. A large proportion of them relate to Gloucester, and 
they preserve the early forms of the street names, &c., in the 
town. From one of them, dated August 5, 1347, we learn that 
the prior of the hospital of St. Bartholomew, rector of the 
church of St. Nicholas, granted permission to the parishioners 
to build upon a piece of land between the wide door and wall 
of the church on the north and the king’s highway on the south, 
extending in length from the stone wall at the back of the 
chapel of St. Mary in the same church on the east to the stone- 
work of the belfry of the said church on the west, on condition 
that all rent or profit arising from the said building should be 
applied to the repair of the church. The building appears to 
be what is known as the south aisle of the church, which is a 
Singular feature in the structure. Another deed, dated 1347, 
isa grant from the prior of St. Bartholomew to the White 
Friars at Gloucester of an aqueduct from the spring called 
“ Goswhitewell,” to be brought by means of a lead pipe under 
the land of the Hill, now part of Wotton. It is rather interest- 
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ing to read of lead pipes at so early a date, but this is not the 
only case in the Gloucester records, for there was at this time 
a lead pipe bringing water from Robin’s Wood Hill to the 
abbey of St. Peter and to the Greyfriars. 


Gloucester Cathedral. 


The first visit was to the cathedral. On assembling in the 
choir an address was delivered by the Dean, who said their 
glorious old minster church of Gloucester registered, if he 
might use the term, a strange and mighty epoch in the civil and 
religious history of England, as well as of Germany, France, 
the Netherlands, &c. In the cathedral they passed from the 
stern and solemn grandeur of the Norman nave, with its 
massive columns, unadorned roof, and comparatively little 
windows, through an iron gateway into the perfectly new and 
strange building in which they were then sitting. It would 
seem as though they were entering another age. Other thoughts 
had evidently been at work there. The views, aspirations and 
wishes of the builders of this part of the great minster had 
evidently undergone a mighty change since the period when 
the other parts were constructed. Here there were no massive 
fortress-like pillars; here the roof soared to a height never 
attempted in the Norman nave, and with York and West- 
minster it shared the distinction of being the highest in 
England. A perfect lacework of tracery in stone covered the 
storied roof; the comparatively little windows gave place to 
vast openings, generally filled with rich jewelled glass, one of 
which positively claimed to be the largest in Europe, and rather 
larger than that of York. The student would wonderingly ask 
whether centuries had elapsed between the period that produced 
the Norman nave and that which gave birth to the builders 
who changed the great cathedral into these two forms of deco- 
rated richness ; and he would be surprised to learn that about 
one and a half centuries elapsed between the two ages. What 
happened in this period that brought about so great a change? 
The answer supplied something of the causes which were at 
work, and which produced, not the nave and choir of Gloucester 
Cathedral, but Gothic architecture, one of the earliest forms of 
which was the Gloucester Perpendicular. It was too much the 
habit of people to say that architecture was derived from one 
form after another, from simple means apparently in the archi- 
tect’s studio. But nothing was further from the truth than this. 
The architect was simply a man who worked out the needs of his 
time. We must go far deeper than the architect’s studio to find 
out the meaning of Gothic architecture. At least that was his 
theory. At the time of William the Conqueror, his father and sons, 
roughly speaking the eleventh century, there was a feeling not 
only in England but also in France, Germany and the 
Netherlands, of insecurity and of perpetual danger to life and 
property. No one was secure. Perpetual wars harassed 
Saxon England, as well as France, the Netherlands and North 
Germany ; they were terrorised by the sea pirates from 
Denmark and the Northern countries. In all the kingdoms he 
had mentioned the Sovereign was dominated by an ever- 
changing succession of professing subjects, but really indepen- 
dent and powerful chieftains, men at constant warfare with 
their liege lord or with one another. What wonder was it, 
then, that the churches built in these stormy days in many 
ways resembled fortresses? The dominant idea in the archi- 
tect and builder’s mind was that the pile they were designing 
and erecting must be capable of being defended The same 
thought prevailed in regard to a palace or a house. Thus when 
William the Conqueror erected his London house he built the 
Tower of London, and its White Tower still threw its shadow 
over the waters of the Thames. So when an abbey was de- 
signed the same thought coloured the builder’s design. A 
great abbey or minster like Gloucester was not meant to stand 
a siege, or to receive a garrison of men-at-arms, but the 
fortress idea could never be dismissed from the mind of the 
architect ; hence the enormous thick walls, the massive pillars, 
the small apertures just enough to admit a little light and not 
enough to admit a missile ; hence the ponderous battlemented 
tower, such as we saw at Tewkesbury, probably designed by 
the same mind as produced its grander sister at Gloucester. 
What was applicable to England in this matter was also 
applicable to other countries. From the day of Hastings 
onwards a new state of things began. Gradually under the 
strong rule of the Conqueror the general feeling of insecurity 
ceased. Before the middle of the twelfth century there was no 
real fear of a disturbance at home; no dread of invasion abroad. 
The rule of the Vikings had become a terrible story of the 
past, while the strong hand of the Angevin King crushed down 
independent action, and the idea of a stronghold and a fortress 
became less and less a prominent thought. The architect and 
the builder had greater scope for the exercise of their skill. 
From I150 to 1216 the new minster churches which were 
planned were on the lines of Serlo’s church at Gloucester. A 
new spirit of architecture, termed Early English and Deco- 
rated, had for many years been felt. This showed itself in a 
marked manner in Edward II.’s reign, when Abbot Thokey 
substituted in the south aisle for the former plain windows the 
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splendidly-decorated windows we now saw. But the full de- 


velopment of the new idea was not yet, though it was close at 
hand. The fortress idea was the great notion which inspired 
the Norman builders. But there was another feeling at work. 
There was, we must remember, a great religious revival. 
It began before Norman William’s time, but it was really 
carried out about that time, in the middle of the eleventh 
century. It had begun before that, when Dunstan was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But the real great religious 
revival was, we might say, in the second half of the eleventh 
century. The ordinary thinker had no conception of what the 
state of the Anglo-Saxon Church was when there was scarcely 
a clergyman who could read the Latin tongue, in which the 
service was then performed, and simony prevailed everywhere. 
The great preferments in the Church were constantly given to 
very young people, who, in many cases, were utterly unfit for 
the work. Money was received and taken for benefices, from 
the small chantry to the abbacy of a great abbey. In addition 
to which, he grieved to say, the morality of the Church in the 
days before the great revival was very lax indeed. Then came 
the great revival, and men of gigantic power were raised up, 
such as Hildebrand, the great Pope, and our own Dunstan ; 
and in the middle and latter part of the eleventh century we 
came to the great names of Lanfranc and Anselm, archbishops 
of Canterbury. There was also a great reform in morals, and 
the services were changed. These two great thoughts were to 
him at the bottom of the new architecture. Very shortly after 
William’s death we found the architecture gradually changing 

The Early English and Decorated came in with the great 
religious revival ; then the Perpendicular was a development 
from these other styles. The great Gothic cathedral was the 
perfect place for the great Medizeval service, which could never 
have been carried out in its entirety ina Norman building. 
It needed buildings like this. There were people who told us 
that the origin and suggestion of the Gothic arch was the 
arching of trees in the avenues of a forest. That was very 
ingenious, but utterly false. Nothing of the kind could possibly 
have been produced. Another favourite theory was that 
Gothic architecture was derived from Saracenic models. This 
as a theory was equally false. Jt was certain that the Crusades 
exercised an influence upon architecture, and it was not im- 
probable that certain models of arches were derived from the 
East. But it was absurd to suppose that Gothic architecture 
sprang from Saracenic models. In a great Gothic building like 
the cathedral we had all the symbolism of glorious Christian 
art. We had the building first of all in the shape of a cross, 
with the nave and two aisles ; and we often had, though not in 
Gloucester, bm for instance in Strasburg, a mighty rose window 
at the west, which typified the Unity. We had in almost all 
these grand old fanes a great crypt beneath, which was beauti- 
fully symbolical of the world beneath where the soul rested in 
peace waiting for the Judgment morning. We had in these 
buildings other kinds of symbolism—the high altar at the east 
end ; the windows of the clerestory typifying the mounting of 
prayer up to the Throne of God—and other symbolism of the 
imaginative mind. Though we might not positively approve of 
all that our ancestors did, we were men enough to give them 
credit as men of prayer and men of action, and when we stood 
in such a building as Gloucester Cathedral we could say that 
no such building has ever appeared since the fourteenth 
century. 

An examination of the cathedral was then made, one party 
being taken over it by the Dean, another by the Rev. W. 
Bazeley, and a third by Mr. F. W. Waller. The latter gentle- 
man commenced by exhibiting the ground plans of the crypt, 
the general building, and the triforium, which have been care- 
fully worked out by Messrs. Waller and published. By this 
means the remains of the old Norman church were shown in 
relation to the later work built upon it. The Abbey of 
Gloucester, as most of our readers know, is believed to have 
been founded by King Osric towards the latter end of the 
seventh century. Abbesses were its first rulers, and afterwards 
secular priests, and 200 years later Benedictine monks. In 
1058 a new church is said to have been completed by Aldred, 
Bishop of Worcester, but the position it occupied is unknown. 
The history of the cathedral as it now stands commences 
probably with the abbacy of Serlo, who was appointed in 
1072, and he is recorded to have completed the edifice in I100. 
Nearly the whole of the crypt and the main walls of the build- 
ing, except the lady chapel and the cloisters, are up to a 
certain height the walls of the old Norman church, but cased 
with work of later dates, extending from 1150 to 1550. During 
the abbacy of Thokey (1306-1379) the body of King Edward II., 
who was murdered at Berkeley Castle, was brought thence, by 
direction of the abbot, and buried in the cathedral. The offer- 
ings made at Edward’s tomb greatly increased the wealth of 
the abbey, and thus provided the means by which many of the 
finest portions of the present structure were erected. The 
Norman pilasters, piers, arches, and triforium, the north aisle 
of the nave, and the abbot’s cloister and chapter-house, were 
erected during the abbacy of Serlo (1072-1100); the Early 
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portions of the building, which were thoroughly well 
the visit of each party being so timed as not to interfere with 
the other. 
cathedral were indicated or dwelt upon, and its unique beauties 
pointed out. 
decoration of part 
Although many observed the experiment in silence, some of 
the members did not 
proposed addition, on the ground that the beauty of the work- 
manship displayed by the sculptor could be more readily appre- 
ciated, while others did not hesitate to condemn it as tawdry 
and unworthy of the solemnity and reverence so fittingly 
inspired by the noble building. 


lative ! 
decay until their revival in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


times rebelled, and 
doubtless rebelled against kingly power and the supremacy of 
the Pope. Abbots, monks, and their subordinates had little if any 


hundreds of masons’ marks, but 
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English groining of the nave, and the north transept and reli- 
quary, about 1240, the south aisle of the nave, with the 
Decorated windows and groining during the abbacy of Thokey 
(1307-1329), and the ambulatory and chapels, with their 
Norman walls and groining and the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular windows inserted in Norman openings. The choir and 
presbytery 1337-1377: The cloisters (the finest in England), of 
Perpendicular style of architecture, were erected 1351-1412 ; 
the north transept (Perpendicular on Norman walls) 1368- 
1373; the south porch and west end of the nave and aisles, 
the Perpendicular windows of the nave 1421-1437 ; the tower 
(Perpendicular) during the abbacy of Seabroke (1450-1457) ; 
the lady chapel (Perpendicular) 1457-1499. The parties who 
accompanied their respective guides had reason to be well 
satisfied with the explanations which were given of the various 
examined, 


All the well-known features of the glorious old 


An examination was also made of the tentative 
of the reredos with gold and colour. 


hesitate to express their approval of the 


Masons’ Marks in the Cathedral. 
At the evening meeting, Mr. Henry Jeffs read a paper on 


the Mason’s Square monument in the south transept of the 
cathedral, and masons’ marks generally. The paper was illus- 
trated by large and well-prepared diagrams of great numbers 
of these marks. Mr. Jeffs said that masons’ marks were very 
old, although it was only half a century ago that they assumed 
archeeclogical interest. 
observation of Mr. Godwin. 
to whom some of those present belonged, and who were recog- 
nised for marks of symbolical significance, 
at all with old masons’ marks. 

no further than the year 1717. 
pendiculars were true and proper signs by which brethren of 
the Fraternity of Freemasons know and recognise each other.” 


Then it was that they came under the 
The Fraternity of Freemasons, 


had no attachment 
That Fraternity could go back 
“ All squares, levels, and per- 


He could develop nothing beyond that except to his brother 
Freemasons. Digby Wyatt alleged of old operative Free- 


masons that they were itinerants, wanderers upon the face of 
the earth, to see what they could 
they could earn in pastures new and green, depending upon the 
protection of masons’ lodges, to which it was said they claimed 
affinity, styling the associations as 
they possessed grips and passwords upon which they relied. 


see and to live upon what 


“ mother lodges,” and that 


But what were these “grips and passwords ”? Simply specu- 
We were told these lodges of the ancients went to 


In the fifteenth century there was a Trade Union of Free- 


masons, which brought the civil power down upon them, which 
defined when the operative masons should work, and how they 
should work, and what wage they should receive, and their 
obedience to law and order was insisted upon 
and ecclesiastical authority were on the side of operative masons 


Monarchical 


so long as the masons were obedient. But the masons some- 
their societies were suppressed. Masons 


architectural knowledge, and no geometrical power. Mr. 
Godwin travelled England, France, and Germany, and found 
he could make neither head 


nor tail of them. Mr. Jeffs then went on, by the aid of the 


diagrams, to point out and discuss the peculiarities of these old 
marks. 
the excavated walls of Jerusalem, throughout Europe, in 


Such marks were found on the Egyptian Pyramids, on 


Mexico, Peru, Asia Minor, and the lecturer expressed his 
belief that if these marks were to have explanation, Oriental 
scholars, learned linguists, and philologists of careful study, 
must give long lives to the task. He showed that monumental 
inscriptions in Carthage, of which he had procured copies, and 
marks in the Egyptian almanacks, resembled some of the 
masons’ marks in Gloucester. Referring to the Masons’ 
Guilds, he said that Gloucestershire was asserted to have had 
a School of Masons of its own, and the cathedral of Gloucester 
was localised as an Architectural College. It was claimed that 
a College of Freemasons traced back to the days of Claudius 
Cesar, and that a temple was dedicated to Neptune and 
Minerva, a tablet of notification of this being preserved at 
Goodwood, having been unearthed at Chichester. Coming 
then to the Mason’s Square in the cathedral, Mr. Jeffs stated 
that nearly twenty years ago he wrote an article in reference to 
it, and the publication of this article in the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle led to a correspondence between him and the late 
Mr. J. D. T. Niblett; and he also published an article in a 
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London magazine, with a woodcut illustration of the monument, 
which he now showed. Some years prior to this he had 
read :—“ The two figures of the mason and his son or 
apprentice, who were employed upon the improvements made 
at this time, is a curious reminiscence of two very skilful 
operators. In many of the foreign cathedrals are sepulchral 
and other memorials of the heads of the lodges of Freemasons, 
some represented with the rule, the compass, and square, prac- 
tising the art of setting out the respective works.” The monu- 
ment was attributed to John Gower, who was alleged to have 
killed the young man shown also on the monument for 
neglecting his duty. But this tale was told of other chapels and 
cathedrals. Rosslyn Castle had an old man’s head and a young 
man’s head. The latter had a streak of ochre or blood to show 
that the old man had killed him. He heard a similar tale 
a quarter of a century ago at Lincoln Cathedral. He believed 
the Norman builders borrowed these marks from the Romans ; 
and who could reveal the meaning of the masons’ marks in 
Gloucester Cathedral? He ventured to suggest that they were 
nothing more nor less than the workmen’s own private marks, 
just as was and is the case in some porcelain works, where in 
the manufacture of china each individual puts his own private 
mark on the piece of porcelain he completes ; and in his 
opinion the marks represented nothing more than some fancy 
idea of the workmen themselves, and were often varied by 
them without any meaning being attached to the variation. 
The marks we saw on the stones in our old abbeys and cathe- 
drals were no doubt similar workmen’s marks to those found 
on china, and their origin cannot be traced, as it was a cus- 
tom old as the world, and must have been in operation since 
the earliest days of stone buildings, as marked stones are 
found in Egypt and Carthage and all other parts of the 
civilised world. Trade marks were nothing more nor less than 
the outcome of these private marks, and were only used to 
distinguish one man’s products from those of another. No 
doubt many marks found on old stones in our churches were cut 
by the workmen as a pastime, just as a man might now cut his 
initials on an oak bench for amusement. 

The Rev. W. Bazeley said he had given some little attention 
to the marks in the cathedral, and though he did not believe 
they meant much, he thought a great deal might be learned 
from them as to the dates of the several parts of the building. 
The marks in the nave were so very different from those in the 
crypt that it did not appear that the same masons could have 
made them ; and if this could be definitely settled, it would also 
help to settle the disputed question whether the crypt was the 
work of Serlo. He thought there were two kinds of marks— 
those of the workmen who cut the stone in the quarry, and 
those of the master mason or master of the guild ; but as to 
whether the marks had any symbolic meaning, or whether they 
were connected with the marks on the Pyramids, he was not 
prepared to say. 


Recent Discoveries in Gloucester Cathedral, 

Mr. F, W. Waller read a paper on this subject. Mentioning 
how difficult it was to find any feature of novelty in connection 
with the cathedral, he said he would briefly refer to certain dis- 
coveries which had resulted from the repair of the fabric since 
the Society’s last visit to Gloucester. He called attention, first, 
to the stone having on it the much mutilated figure of an abbot, 
which was found in the north transept, and is now placed in 
one of the chapels of the crypt. The stone was 6 feet 10 inches 
long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 6 inches in thickness. The 
figure was covered with a trefoiled canopy, and the whole 
was in low relief and in parts incised. The stone was evidently 
thirteenth-century work, and was formerly decorated with 
colour, remains of which still exist. The next relics which he 
described were four hard grey stones, very superficially carved, 
which were discovered when two of the buttresses of the inner 
wall of the north walk of the cloisters were being rebuilt. 
These stones he thought had been used as a parapet or guard 
to a water-tank of some kind, and the work he thought was of 
the thirteenth century, and might possibly belong to Helias the 
Sacrist, who was stated to have constructed a conduit of fresh 
water. These stones might now be seen against the cloister 
wall. Other specimens of Early English work were found at 
the same time, and were now placed with the abbot’s monument 
in the chapel in the crypt. Of Early English work much at 
one time existed in the cathedral, and beautiful specimens must 
have been destroyed and buried by the monks in the fourteenth 
century. The lecturer then, by aid of diagrams, described the 
reservoir for fresh water which was discovered in the cloister 
garth last year, when it was being laid out as a garden for the 
Dean. This reservoir was supplied from the Fullbrook. It was 
many years older than the present cloisters, and he suggested 
whether this also was not part of the work done by Helias, the 
Sacrist, prior to 1237. The rough stone ribs, of which four re- 
mained, and which might easily be Norman work, were evidently 
meant to carry flat stones placed from rib to rib, and the whole, 
with the exception of the sluice at the west end, was formerly 
covered up. The overflow passed underneath the west walk 
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of the cloister, and the groove for the sluice gate at the western 
end could be distinctly seen. Mr. Waller pointed out that the 
remains of the water duct looked suspiciously like an old stone 
coffin. The disregard shown by Medizeval men for the works 
of their predecessors was well known, and was evident in num- 
berless instances in Gloucester Cathedral and churches where 


stone coffin lids and coffins were used for door sills, seats, and 


paving, and numerous other purposes, and beautiful work, such 


as the Early English remains previously referred to, were 
ruthlessly knocked to pieces and buried. Mr. Waller, in con- 
clusion, alluded to statements lately made as to the bad con- 
dition of the cathedral, and the necessity for further repairs. 
To many people these statements must appear somewhat 
extraordinary, looking to the large sums of money laid out in 
the last thirty years. But the matter admitted of easy explana- 
tion when they considered how much had been expended on 
the choir and its fittings, on windows for the reception of 
painted glass, and interior work generally ; and though the 
external restorations had been large and important, consisting 
of the entire repair of the north and south transepts, the south 
porch, the pinnacles and parapets of the great tower, and minor 
matters, yet more remained to be done, consisting chiefly of the 
repair of defective roofs and parapets, and the general repair 
and pointing of stonework, all most important works of their 
kind, and essential for the preservation of the building. Under 
all the financial difficulties with which the Dean and Chapter 
had had to contend for several years past, the greatest care 
had been taken by them to keep the building wind and water- 
proof, and as far as the interior was concerned no dilapidation 
takes place. Pointing and general repairs were also carried 
out, as far as limited funds would allow, on the exterior ; but 
there was no doubt that some of the roofs got into worse state 
every year, and the parapets on some portions of the building 
were absolutely ruinous. 

On the second day an elaborate paper on “Roman 
Gloucester” was read by Mr. John Bellows, Afterwards he 
led a party along the line of the Roman wal, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Bellows conducted a second party along the 
same route. The Rev. W. Bazeley read a paper on “ Medizval 
Gloucester.” Many of the old houses and other buildings were 
visited. Mr. Waller described the ancient houses and the old 
churches. The Black Friars and its history was related and 
pointed out by Mr. Medland. The Rey. E. G. Penny, vicar, 
read a paper on “ St. Mary de Lode Church,” and explained the 
building. 

The Rev. S. E. Bartleet read a paper on “ Gloucester 
Leper Houses,” and the Rev. W. H. Sylvester Davies one 
on the “ Grey Friars or Franciscans.” There were also papers 
on “St. Oswald’s Priory,” by Mr. Henry Medland ; on “ Roman 
Houses,” by Prebendary Scarth ; and on “ Gloucester Tokens,” 
by Mr. J. P. Wilton. 


ARCHA OLOGY IN YORKSHIRE. 


Ay RE Associated Antiquaries of Yorkshire had their twenty- 
second annual excursion on Wednesday to Richmond 
and Easby Abbey. The enjoyment of the outing, says the 
Leeds Mercury, was most exasperatingly marred by rain. A 
special train from Leeds collected contingents at various points, 
and the passengers hoped against hope almost that the weather 
in the dales would be more propitious than that in the places 
sacred to tall chimneys and the smoke of commerce. But the 
fleet locomotive brought no introduction to brighter scenes, and 
when the party were deposited on the platform at Richmond 
Station, even the most devoted archeologist seemed anxious 
for the comforts of household fires, both warm and bright. But 
the enthusiastic members—and they included a large sprinkling 
of ladies—who had braved the wretched outlook of the early 
morning, had come armed with extensive protection against 
rain and were not to be denied. A change of programme 
brought an alteration, which, as events proved, gave more than 
a semblance of relief. The excursionists turned townwards, 
leaving the walk along the damp river-side to Easby Abbey to 
be achieved under more favourable auspices. In the chancel 
of the parish church of St. Mary were seen portions of stall- 
work removed from Easby Abbey at the suppression of the 
monastery in 1535—a real and not a fictitious instance of such 
removal. Next was visited the Trinity Chapel, standing in the 
market place, and showing evidence of a chequered career. [t 
has been so far restored to the Church that divine service is con- 
ducted in the “ upper room,” but the appearance of the fabric is 
blurred by shops formed in the bays of the lower storey. Last 
year’s excursion to Conisborough and Roche Abbey enabled 
the members to inspect the circular keep of the castle men- 
tioned in Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” while now they were able to 
contrast this with the massive rectangular keep of Richmond, 
alike commanding from its great size and its bold situation, 
The keep at Richmond was a favourite subject with Turner, 
who sketched it from the Easby side, with the torrent-flooded 
Swale in the foreground, and also from the upper part of the 
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tributed a paper on the subject to the “Journal of the York- 
shire Archzological Association.” The inspection of the castle 
was conducted under the cheering influence of some abatement 
of the storm ; and by two o'clock, the hour fixed for luncheon, 
the rain had entirely ceased. Under the circumstances the 
members were not wanting in appreciation of an excellent 
repast; and as by the time that the meal and the speech- 
making had been concluded the sun had struggled timorously 
forth, the walk to Easby was entered upon with some measure 
of agreeable anticipation. The Abbey of St. Agatha, at Easby, 
was founded in 1152 by Roaldus, Constable of Richmond Castle, 
and endowed by him with sundry lands; it was further en- 
riched by gifts from the Mowbrays, Alan Bygod, and the 
Scropes. It was inhabited by Canons of the Premonstratensian 
Order, who lived according to the rule of St. Augustine, as 
reformed by St. Norbert, afterwards Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
who set up this regulation at Premontré (Premonstratum), in 
the diocese of Laon, in Picardy. Lord Scrope of Bolton was a 
Baron of the Exchequer in the reign of Edward II., and Chief 
Justice in the following reign, and at his death was buried here. 
At the Dissolution Robert Bampton was Abbot, and there 
were seventeen Canons under his rule. The site of the Abbey 
was granted to Ralph Gower, and afterwards to John Stanhope. 
The ruins were described in considerable detail by Mr. St. 
John Hope, who in September 1886 conducted excavations 
under the auspices of the Association. The investigations re- 
sulted in the plan of the church for the first time being pro- 
perly made out, and the discovery of a hitherto unknown 
chapel or sacristy south of the choir. Perhaps the most im- 
portant matter, says Mr. Hope, in his contribution to the 
Journal, was the unravelling of the complete plan of the 
infirmary, which disclosed one of the completest establishments 
of the kind—despite its comparatively small size—yet scienti- 
fically examined. The ancient gatehouse of the abbey, and 
the granary in the upper storey, were glanced at; while nearly 
all the members visited the interesting parish church of Easby, 
which has some resemblance to that of Heysham, near More- 
cambe. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite said that a church existed at 
Eastby before the Canons of the Premonstratensian Order 
came there. The nave was semi-Norman. The chancel arch 
is modern, and was done by Sir Gilbert Scott, who chose the 
ornate style of some Benedictine Abbey, and not that of a 
modest parish church. The chancel walls contain Scriptural 
paintings of the twelfth century, restored about twenty-five 
years ago, but now much obliterated ; and there is a wood 
screen in early fourteenth-century work. Rain fell again on 
the way back from Easby to the station, and in the meantime 
the Swale had become swollen and floods were threatened. 
The train reached Leeds at 8.45 P.M. 

There was a large muster at luncheon at the King’s Head 
Hotel, Richmond, about 105 gathering round the table. The 
Hon. J. C. Dundas presided. 

The Chairman proposed the loyal toasts, and followed with 
that of “Success to the Association.” The whole town of Rich- 
mond, he was sure, would regret that the success of the 
excursion had been marred by the weather. Richmond was 
really a pretty and an interesting place, and he hoped that the 
Association would be able again to visit the town under more 
favourable circumstances. The Society had the elements of 
success in a good balance at the bank, in the support of a large 
number of enthusiastic members, and in its very interesting 
publications. Part of the Association’s valuable work was the 
publication of county and other historical records. The North 
Riding magistrates had formed themselves into an association 
for the publication of anything of interest in the county records. 
He understood also that Mr. Thomas Brooke, the chairman of 
the Council, had undertaken at much expense to publish the 
chartulary at Selby Abbey, and this was a noble example which 
might well be followed. He associated with the toast the name 
of Mr. Brooke. The Mayor of Richmond (Mr. A. T. Rogers) 
also supported the toast, which was duly honoured. 

Mr. T. Brooke, F.S A., returned thanks. The Association 
had long thought of visiting Richmond, but had not before been 
able to do so. Although they had not been favoured by good 
weather, many would go away with pleasant recollections of the 
place. Richmond formed a remarkable centre from which the 
archeological and antiquarian remains of the North Riding 
might be specially studied. The Yorkshire Society had now 
been established for many years. The contributions of life 
members were invested, and formed a fund which gave to the 
Society a basis of prosperity and firmness. Of the Record 
series, four volumes had now been issued. Thus they had laid 
the foundation for some future history of the county, which he 
trusted would be built up in a way which had not previously 
been. attempted. They had taken the first step towards the 
publication, through Dr. Collins, of an invaluable volume of 
wills treasured at York ; and through the kindness of Sir James 
Hannen they would have opportunities of going still further in 
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valley, where it forms a striking feature in the middle distance. 
Justice has been done to this fine structure by Mr. G. T. Clark 
~-no mean authority on military architecture—who has con- 
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that work. About 300/, was required to get this valuable 
work fairly well forward, and they had up to now pro- 
mises of something like 200/ For the Record Society 
there was no lack of matter to enable it to carry on opera- 
tions for many a year. Through the kindness of Mr. G. T. 
Clark several valuable works on military architecture 
were now accessible to the members. The researches at 
Easby had thrown light on what were previously points 
difficult of explanation. The fund for the excavation work, 
raised by special contribution, was getting rather low. They 
had 30/. in hand, and if they could double it they could do all 
they wanted, at any rate for a short time to come. Besides 
thanking Mr. Jaques for allowing the excavations at Easby, 
they also owed thanks to Lord Ripon for enabling similar work 
to be done last year at Fountains. He trusted Mr. Hope 
would soon be able to elucidate at Fountains one or two 
difficulties which had always attended the marvellous remains 
at that place. It had been suggested that an autumn excursion 
on a smaller scale to the annual one might be held at 
Fountains, so that the work could be seen in progress ; but that 
might be a matter for future consideration. There was also a 
great deal to be done at Mount Grace. He did not know any 
place in the county where more valuable results might be 
obtained in the further excavation of what was the most perfect 
Carthusian remain in England. 

After a number of new members had been elected, Mr. 
A. D. H. Leadman read a short paper relative to the discovery 
in May of a funereal urn at Minskip, Boroughbridge, on what 
was thought to be the site of an ancient burial-place about two 
miles south of Aldborough—Roman Isurium. 


AN IRISH LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


AS action was lately taken by a Mr. 

house No. 19 Parliament Street, Dublin, against Mr. 
Dollard, a paper merchant and printer, who lately erected 
adjoining premises, on the ground that the new buildings inter- 
fered with the light and air of plaintiff’s house. A mandatory 
injunction for a removal of a part of the premises was sought, 
as well as damages for the injury already sustained. The 
defendant had acquired a large block of buildings on Welling- 
ton Quay, having also a frontage to Essex Street, which was 
once occupied by Messrs. Scott, Bell & Co., drapers. He 
denied that the new building in any way interfered with the . 
plaintiff’s light at all, and pleaded that although the height of 
the Wellington Quay premises had been increased, the slanting 
form of the roof prevented any obstruction to the vertical light 
to the plaintiff’s premises, and that by the removal of the con- 
necting gallery that existed in the old premises, and the substi- 
tution of a glazed white brick wall, the light to the back of the 
plaintiff's premises had been actually increased. It was also 
pleaded that no change had been made inthe Essex Street 
building such as affected the plaintiff, because the light to his 
house could only be interfered with by an increase in the height 
of an adjoining building belonging to the Board of Works, the 
rear wall of which faced a narrow space between plaintiff’s and 
defendant’s premises. 

After hearing the arguments the Master of the Rolls said 
he was not going to pronounce any opinion whatever in the 
case without further deliberation, as it was one of very con- 
siderable difficulty and nicety. “ There was alleged interference, 
not with an abundant supply of light, but with a supply which 
was already very small, and where the question was merely 
one-of degree. There was also a great conflict between the 
witnesses who had been examined on both sides, and of course 
he would have to go very carefully through it. Models had 
been very much relied on, but these only assisted the other 
evidence. Counsel for plaintiff in his opening statement had 
asked him to do what was sometimes done, namely, to look at 
the premises himself. At that time he declined to do so, 
being influenced by certain authorities, in one of which such a 
course was objected to on the grounds that such a proceeding 
might be impracticable where the premises were at a_dis- 
tance: that the judge might be colour-blind, and that if the 
judge availed himself of his own observations, a court of 
appeal might not afterwards be able to distinguish to what 
extert he acted on his own observation, and the evidence of the 
witnesses respectively. But when it was possible for him 
to see the premises it was not illegal to do so, and if 
the case should afterwards go to the Appeal Court its judges 
could either view the premises themselves, or decide on the 
evidence of the witnesses only. The reason why he had 
changed his mind on the matter, however, was that at first he 
thought the witnesses would have been subject to cross- 
examination, ‘The parties had not done that. Therefore, he 
would visit the premises, and would ask the solicitors on each 
side to meet him at a convenient hour on the following day. 

After an examination of the premises and a week’s con- 
sideration, the Master of the Rolls delivered judgment. He 
said that he did not blame the plaintiff for having taken an 
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intelligent interest in the law on the subject, or manifesting a 
desire to get pecuniary compensation for any interference with 
his rights that was shown to have taken place. The witnesses 
examined on behalf of the plaintiff included persons who had 
been acquainted with his premises both before and after the 
erection of the new buildings. Mr. Neale, a former tenant, 
stated that gas had, since the erection of the new buildings, 
been constantly kept burning during the day. No account, 
however, showing an increase in the quantity of gas burned, 
had been put in evidence. He had been asked by both parties 
to visit the premises. He had done so, and he should do so 
in such cases until he was authoritatively told that such a course 
on his part was wrong. He bore in mind the fact, however, 
that what he saw was only the premises as they now were. 
To say that the plaintiff’s premises had been, since the erection 
of the buildings complained of, almost constantly lighted by gas 
by day, appeared an extraordinary statement, and he hardly 
thought it could be true of summer time. He saw the premises 
on a July day at ten o’clock in the morning, the day not par- 
ticularly brilliant, but the light being improved by the white- 
washed wall; and he never was in a better lighted shop in his 
life. The witnesses for the plaintiff had not been cross- 
examined, though of their truthfulness he had no suspicion. 
But their evidence was open to the observation that in making 
their comparison most of them started with a date at least ten 
years ago, and they compared a state of things which they saw 
when tailoring business was carried on, and the place un- 
obscured by stock, with a state of things which they saw at the 
time of the occupation of Mr. Neale, the ironmonger, who 
immediately used a considerable portion of the place for the 
storage of stock, which, in the opinion of other witnesses, 
obscured the place. Their evidence was also open to the 
observation that not one of them applied any actual test for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantity of light, such as the read- 
ing of small print. The witnesses for the defendant had largely 
directed their evidence to the state of things at the present 
time. Defendant relied on a class of witnesses of whom the 
plaintiff had availed himself but charily, namely, architects. 
The evidence of an architect on a question of light and air was 
—in His Honour’s opinion—of neither more nor less value than 
that of any other intelligent and observant person. He did not 
adopt the view that there was any charm in keeping within the 
angle of 45 degrees—in fact, such was not the law at all, 
although the fact of adherence to such an angle was not to be 
discussed as a practical average test. He attached decided 
importance, however, to the evidence of Dr. Algernon Smith, a 
professional gentleman, who deposed that on May 7, in the 
back part of the plaintiff’s shop, he opened an abscess in the 
eye of the plaintiff’s child, and that he had plenty of light to do 
so. His Honour regarded that as a practical test of a severe, 
bond fide, and distinct character as combating the case of the 
plaintiff, that not only was the light inferior now to what it was 
before, but so hopelessly bad as to render the premises unfit for 
business purposes. The plaintiff had not given any rebutting 
evidence, although these were matters to which such evidence 
might have been applied. The plaintiff, in his opinion, had 
failed to discharge the onus which lay upon him of showing 
that there had been an interference of such a substantial 
character with the light of his premises as to entitle him to the 
relief he sought. If he had been of opinion even that there 
should be a decree in favour of the plaintiff, it would not have 
been for a mandatory injunction, because the premises were 
not in the occupation of the plaintiff himself, and also because 
the action had not been instituted until long after the defendant’s 
plans were perfectly well known to the plaintiff, and there had 
been no application—at least that he had heard of—for an 
interlocutory injunction. Neither was there any case made for 
damages, and, therefore, he would dismiss the action with costs. 

Messrs. Piers White, Q.C, Bewley, Q.C., and G. Price 
(instructed by Mr. James Goff) appeared for the plaintiff. 

Messrs. Walker, Q.C., The MacDermot, O:G; sand 
Charles Teeling (instructed by Mr. Ambrose Plunkett) for 
the defendant. 


4A Royal College of Architecture. 

S1R,—There was one paragraph in Mr. Thomasson’s letter 
of last week that I was particularly pleased to see, and that was 
where he stated that he would make an attempt to form a 
society for the purpose of architectural education in Worcester. 
I shall be very glad if he will kindly place himself in communi- 
cation with the secretary of the affiliated societies’ sub-com- 
mittee of the Association as soon as he conveniently can, so 
that the requisite steps may be taken for the formation of a 
Worcester Architectural Association. 

A word or two of explanation concerning the letter of 


December 31 last, which Mr. Thomasson comments on so 
unfavourably. - He states that the letter referred to was « issued 
by the Architectural Association.” This was not the case. 
The letter in question was not an official one at all, but simply 
an unofficial inquiry for the purpose of discovering what was 
the state of public opinion in the provinces with regard to the 
difficult problem of provincial education. It is important that 
this matter should be placed beyond a doubt, and therefore I 
beg to append a copy of the letter. 

[Copy. ] 

Dear Sir,—A discussion of some importance is now proceeding at 
Conduit Street upon the question of extending the facilities for archi- 
tectural education provided by the Architectural Association to 
provincial students. Resolutions will shortly be presented to the 
Association embodying the principles of affiliation, which will enable 
several of the more important provincial Associations to join our body. 
But there is a class of students in the provinces who are not grouped 
together in sufficient numbers to join societies, and these are the men 
we want to reach. Might I ask you, therefore, to be kind enough to 
furnish me with a few notes upon the position of education in the town 
of and surrounding district, and say what modification of our 
system would be best for it. I should also take it as a favour if you 
could get hold of the names of the genuine architectural students in and 
about , and let me have them. Personally, I think that great 
use might be made of our monthly journal, ‘* Architectural Association 
Notes,” of which you have doubtless heard. In case, however, you 
have not seen a copy, or do not subscribe, I have sent you this month’s, 
which I hope you will accept. Asking the favour of an early reply, I 
am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) OWEN FLEMING, 

157 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, London, E.C. : 

December 31, 1887. 


It was the response to this letter which convinced me that 
schemes after the nature of Mr. Thomasson’s are impractic- 
able, or nearly so. I am anxious that the main question in 
dispute should not be obscured by side issues. I am quite in 
accord with your correspondent as to the desirability of some 
such scheme, and I admire the public spirit that has led to its 
conception and publication. The question upon which I am 
not convinced is that of its practicability. Let us look for a 
moment at this matter from a plain common-sense point of 
view. To take up such a scheme as this, and to prosecute it 
satisfactorily, means the expenditure of a vast amount of time, 
of energy and of money. The correspondence that would 
ensue would be enormous; this branch would have to be 
stimulated, that to be restrained, and then, sir, the pecuniary 
difficulties absolutely frighten one. From the very first start 
expenditure would be continually going on, and we all know 
that money is much easier to lay out than to get back again. 
In short, to carry out Mr. Thomasson’s scheme with any 
chance of success would involve the appointment of a paid 
organiser of no mean abilities, who would have to devote his 
whole time to the work, and have at his back a fund of no 
small size upon which he could draw for his expenses. 

Now, sir, I ask where are we to look for the funds necessary 
to pay the salary of such an official and to cover the various 
expenses? The R.I.B.A. does not possess the power, even if it 
possessed the will, to provide these funds, and there is no other 
body which could fairly be asked to do so. The fact is that 
the money would have to come out of the pockets of those 
country students who belonged to the organisation, and I 
venture to assert that it would be almost impossible to get the 
students to pay sufficient to cover all the costs that would be 
incurred. This, then, sir, is my difficulty, and I am afraid } 
must remain sceptical as to the practicability of the under- 
taking until I can satisfy myself that its financial prospects are 
reasonably good. 

To sum up. Iam not disposed to admit that there exists a 
widespread desire on the part of provincial students for the 
advantages Mr. Thomasson purposes to confer. And secondly, 
the financial difficulties are so great as to absolutely preclude 
the formation of any such system of University extension, at 
all events for a long time to come. I do not propose to enter 
into a lengthened defence of the Architectural Association in 
its ré/e as a collegiate body, as I can neither recognise in Mr. 
Thomasson’s letter a really strong argument against the posi- 
tion I took up in my previous letter, nor do I deem myself 
competent to act as the champion of so important a body. 1 
cannot, however, refrain from briefly alluding to the letter in 
the AA. Notes, which—according to Mr. Thomasson—sadly 
exposes the inadequacy of the Association to provide even for 
London men. Why, sir, this is simply a letter complaining 
that there were so many students present at a certain meeting 
of a certain class, that the writer (presumably another student) 
could not see a bit what was going on. Yet this letter is what 
Mr. Thomasson relies on to prove without a doubt the total 
inadequacy of the A.A. evening classes to provide for the ad- 
vanced professional education of British architects ! Mr. 
Thomasson will, I am sure, forgive me if I say that the little 
education I have had in logic is quite insufficient to enable me 
to comprehend his remarkable deduction.— Yours, &c., 

OWEN FLEMING. 
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The Revival of Architecture. 
Sr1r,—I wish to disagree entirely with the method of Mr. 


as in any way especially culpable, 
designs, in regard to modern style or styles. But in all else I 
entirely accord with the ideas he expressed last week, Truly, 
I am overjoyed to find another who is able to publicly declare 
in favour of the views I have often defended in these columns. 
Before proceeding, perhaps, I may be excused remarking that 
I should greatly like to know whether “ T.V.S.,” of some few 
weeks ago, has become converted to my theories, and has now 
commenced to argue on my lines under another totally uncalled 
for pseudonym—* Criticus »> It may be. However, I do not 
like the first statement “Criticus” makes. How can a man 
who is inwardly a pessimist make broad and liberal public 
utterances? He cannot do it. Should he possess that craft 
and cunning, he will be false. And of what use is that? In 
mind as with money— 
To thine own self be true! 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


“ Criticus,” I, and divers others are rightly agreed that the 
Renaissance was but a clever jumble of late Gothic triviality, 
with Roman ostentation, and that the impetus of the moment 
often created vigorous deductions from 
those two divergent styles of a then past age. 
concentration from which we should take valuable lessons, not 
copies. Its vigour and essence arose from the advanced state 
of an enlightened system of apprenticeship, which had been 
gradually developing itself. The time had come for a 
revolution. And, behold ! the revolution bore exceedingly good 
fruit, which increased and multiplied and gradually degenerated. 
Who knows whether the times are not ripening for another 
revolution, and that it shall come to pass ? 

The Renaissance served for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, for the times of craftsmen and craft-secrets, when a 
master knew his trade in his own original way. 

Another style we need for the nineteenth century, now that 
our teachers are only “ Professors of the History of Architecture,” 
and absolutely do not understand the principles of progressive 
architecture, or, if they do, yet hide their lights under a bushel 
and present us with the ludicrous spectacle of broad and 
liberal thinkers uttering pessimistic nonsense, which is absurd. 
Aye, and above all, now that lucid accounts of the pettiest 
details of the styles of the past, together with wise and able 
criticisms thereon, are to be found in our printed books, truly, 
now we ought to command a creditable style of our own. 
And why not, pray? Simply because our books contain all we 
want or can know of the past, and also the ablest criticisms 
thereon, but our present professors do nothing more than 
reiterate the teaching of the books, Wedo not want them to; 
it is superfluous. Suppose Huxley, Spencer and Max Miiller 
explained nowadays the philosophy of Hume or of Locke, 
and that only; or that Sir Frederick and his Forty all painted 
like Reynolds. This is what our professors are doing to-day. 
I feel the consciousness of undeniable truth in asserting that 
we have no professor of “architecture” in the sense that 
Pasteur is a professor of chemistry, or as Edison and Tyndall are 
professors of electricity. Our present (the past is gone for 
ever) professors should devote themselves more to investigation 
and experiment. We are not school children to want lecturers. 
We can read as well as they. 

I submit that one of the chief reasons why architecture is 
<¢ down in the dumps” is because those who should devote 
themselves to study personally, take their knowledge second- 
hand—undergraduate like; and those who ought to search 
among the inexhaustible treasures of inductive science when 
brought to bear upon accumulated facts, spend—waste their 
time in concocting “natty” lectures cribbed from Gwilt, 
Fergusson and Chambers, pounded together. 

In a word, place the big, the good, the really useful, the 
expensive books within the reach of all students (as I have 
suggested in my letters on “ A College of Architecture ny. ben 
make your professors discover discoveries. What I mean is, 
follow in the footsteps of the late Professor Gottfried Semper,” 
and Mr. Lawrence Harvey will tell you how. Through 
ignorance or jealousy, I know not which, British architects 
in general do not seem to welcome the great German thinker, 
who knew how to apply the “ History of Philosophy ” to archi- 
tecture ; this is most likely through ignorance. But why such 
apathy (apparently) should greet his obliging and worthy 
pupil (Mr. Harvey) when he has so often volunteered to show 
us the real value of Semper’s theory, is, 1 fear, due te some- 
what of—well, at least, impatience. Our professors would 
teach architecture as a trade, or, at most, as an elevated craft. 
Mr. Lawrence Harvey would teach us that architecture is 
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anonymous “ Criticus,” in singling out any one of our professors 
either in his words or 


the best elements of 
It was a sort of 


terra-cotta. 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. J. B. Everard, 


buildings consist of a hall, 48 feet by 32 
across transepts, 
tower rising 40 feet, in which is placed stairs to gallery. On 
lower ground floor are two vestries ; the walls are of yellow 
sandstone to plinth level, with blue wall stones and white 
dressings above, and red Broseley tiled roofs open to collar, 
rising to 25 feet, having Boyle’s concealed roof ventilators and 


for 350 persons, 
builder, and Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Leeds and Harrogate, the 
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an art, the principles of which are to be learnt only through 

“ The Philosophy” of its history, and not by its history only. 
Remaining more deeply impressed than ever with the belief 

that, before we can advance our architecture, we must be helped 

to the knowledge contained in printed books, and that our 

professors must devote themselves to research and experiment, 

I am, yours very truly, FREDERIC E. THOMASSON. 
Worcester: July 24, 1888. 


Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. 

Sir,—May I address myself to the readers of your paper? 
I am getting together the architectural antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight, and should be glad of any assistance in the way of 
drawings or notes, which would be duly acknowledged and care- 
fully returned. It so often happens that notes, &c., arrive after 
publication, and, though of value, cannot be inserted without 
great extra cost. All! desire isto make the work as complete as 
possible, as no book exists on this special subject. Trusting 
your readers will understand the spirit of my letter, I am, 
yours, &c., Percy G. STONE, 

16 Great Marlborough Street, W.: July 25, 1888. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hugglescote.—The chancel added to the parish church of 
Hugglescote was opened on Thursday in last week by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The church is well and centrally 
situated at the head of the village, and forms a prominent 
feature of the landscape. The style is Geometrical Decorated, 
of rather a severe type, suited to the character of the Forest 
stone of which it is built, this being the greenstone from the 
quarries at Bardon Hill, with Doulting stone for the windows, 
doorways, weatherings, &c. The internal lining is of pressed 
ved bricks from Whitwick Colliery, relieved with terra-cotta 
and Corsham Down stone and occasional detached shafts of 
red Mansfield stone. The tower is a massive structure in three 
stages, having a total height to the weather vane of about 100 
feet. The situation being exposed, and the tower a prominent 
object for many miles, the moderate funds available were used 
in imparting dignity and solidity rather than in ornamentation. 
Internally the large tower arches add much to the effect. The 
contractors were Messrs. T. & H. Herbert, of Leicester. 
Messrs. Smith & Co., of Coalville, executed the tile floor and 
The whole of the church has been erected from’ 


F.R.LB.A, of Leicester. The total cost of the sacred edifice 
amounts to 9,000/, including upwards of 3,500/. recently ex- 


pended on the chancel. 


Harrogate.— The foundation-stone of the New Town 
Mission Hall, Harrogate, was laid on the 19th inst. The 
feet, and 45 feet 
having porch and vestibule, with octagonal 


inlet fresh air flues in buttresses. 
at a cost of 1,000/. 


Accommodation is provided 
Mr. J. Dickenson is the 


architect. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has contributed fifty guineas 


towards the cost of a new Roman Catholic church in Leeds. 


Lord Ripon has promised to be present at the opening of 
the Leeds Art Gallery in October next. 

The Northampton Opera House was sold by auction on 
Wednesday, for 9,000/., to Mr. Phipps Dorman, a brewer. 

Mr. L. T. Evans, of the Water Engineer's Department, 
Liverpool, has been appointed water engineer for Nottingham. 
There were 130 candidates: 

Mr. A. Carnegie has given 100/. towards the new town 
hall, Linlithgow. 

Mr. J. S. Crowther, of Manchester, has prepared plans for 
the restoration of the ancient parish church of St. Wilfrid, 
Mobberley, between Alderley Edge and Knutsford, and also for 
rebuilding the tower and restoration of St. Mary’s, Lymm. 

The Town Council of Bath decided on Tuesday that the 
principal streets of the city are to be lighted by the aid of 
electricity. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers will hold a 
meeting in Dublin on Tuesday next and the following days, 
under the presidency of Mr. E. H. Carbutt. Lord Rosse is 
president of the reception committee. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ins 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rosert BoyLe & Son, Ld. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . “ ° . * FOO 6 
For Quarter Page : , : ’ ‘ - 210 0 
For Half Page . “ 5 - : ; <4el0..0 
For a Page . : : ; : A Sire At agi) 
For 1 inch deep by 24 wide : - . o 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, & c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


&% AYLESBURY.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of a Post Office. 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 16.—For Erection of Constabulary Barracks 
at Mount Pollinger. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

BIRKDALE.—Aug. 4.—For Erection of Conservative Club. 
Mr. J. Dod, 16 Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

BLACKPOOL.—July 27.—For Enlarging Covered Market in 
Lytham Street. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor. 
Chairman Markets Committee. 

CARNARVON.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to the Cottage 
Hospital, Bronseiont. Mr. R. J. Davids, Architect, Glen 
Helen, Carnarvon. Mr. G. H. Humphreys, Honorary Sec- 
retary, Old Bank, Carnarvon. 

CLONMEL, CO. TIPPERARY.—Aug. 9.—For Erection of a 
Chapel at the Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. G. Doolin, Architect, 
20 Ely Place, Dublin. Secretary, Board of Control, Custom 
House, Dublin. 

DERBY.—Aug. 11.—For Erection of Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Derby 
Mr. J. Jones, Clerk, Municipal Offices, Derby. 

ILFRACOMBE.—Aug. 7.—For Construction of Impounding 
Reservoir and other works. Mr. E. Appleton, Architect, 
Torquay. Mr. F. Brede, Clerk to Local Board. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 1.—For Erecting New Heating Apparatus in 
St. John’s Church, Newtown. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, 
Architects and Surveyors, 98 Albion Street, Leeds, 


LEEDS.—August 3.—For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel 
Lincoln Fields, Newtown. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 45 
Great George Street, Leeds. 

LLANELLY.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of Board School for 
Boys and Girls. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, Hereford. 
Clerk to Llanelly School Board. 

LonpoN.—Aug. 1.—For Building Public Baths and Wash- 
houses for the Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square. Mr. 
F. J. Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

LONDON.—Ang. 9.—For Additions and Alterations to Work- 
house, Walworth. Messrs. Jarvis & Sons, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square, S.E. Mr. H. C. Jones, Clerk, John Street 
West, S.E. 

LuDLow.—July 31.—For Erection of Town Hall and 
Market Hall. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

LyMM.—July 28.—For Rebuilding Tower of Parish Church. 
Mr. Crowther, Architect, Hanging Bridge Chambers, Cathedral 
Yard, Manchester. 

NORTHAMPTON. — For Alterations and Additions to the 
School of Art.. Mr. W. Hull, Architect. Mr. J. B. Hensman, 
Secretary. 

SHIBDEN.—Aug. 2.—For Erection of Infirmary Buildings 
at Industrial School. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse 
Chambers, Halifax. 

TETBURY. — July 31.—For Building Passenger Station, 
Tetbury, and Additions to Kemble Junction Station. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 1.—For Erection of Vicarage and 
Stables at Drigg. Mr. T. Lewis Banks, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Extension of Premises for the Local Board, Hurst. Mr. 
JosEPH HEys, Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Heys. 


W.H. Ibberson, Manchester . , : . £920 0 O 
Luke Whittaker, Ashton-under-Lyne . - 23 6OG% 0. 0 
Chas. Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne : ; . 690 0 Oo 
William Marsden, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Oss OO 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . . 5 TO Te) 

0 Oo 

oO 


Walter Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne . : . 642 
THOMAS DEAN, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted) . 635 


BARNET. 
For Construction of 15-inch and 9-inch Pipe Sewers, and Works 
in connection, in May’s Lane and Bell’s Hill, for the 
Barnet Local Board. Mr. MANSBRIDGE, Surveyor. 


Smith & Allen, Reading . 4 ‘ : . £1,889 13 0 
J. Cook, Spalding . - : : : i F,407 Ol EO 
W. Langridge, Croydon . : : ; Set, S50n On O 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . : ; pag32t 10 -0 
H. Hill, High Wycombe . q 5 ; 7 giegi9" 0 .0 
G. Osenton, Westerham . ’ ; : -m3;299 0 0 
G. Capper, St. Albans. : ; : agey;267 19° (0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . F F “ : J} F286 ,i9; o 
G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . : 5877, 40.0 
H. Marriott & Co., Winchmore Hill : Sond Bs Pet) 
J. Curnow, Barnet . : - : : a OCOm Ono 
W. NICHOLLS, Wood Green (accepted) . oe 1.0470, Oo 


THE NEW CRYSTALLISED GLASS. (By Royal Letters Patent.) For all 
Glazing and Decorative Purposes. Superior to any other Glass for Partitions, 
being opaque, most ornamental, and retarding the minimum of light. Plate or 
Sheet, White or Coloured Glass, Crystallised to order. Estimates and Samples on 
application. Manufacturers, CASPAR & CO. Works—69 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.—Any kind of Glass glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BANGOR. Conservatory. 
For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Bangor, North Holliday & Greenwood fe12fo 6 
Wales. Mr. JOHN H. sf aa Architect, Cardiff. Higgs & Hill. . ; : : : : 144 0 0 
William Thomas < 3 + £25450 oO Turtle & Appleton . . : . : : 140 0 O 
W. & C. Pritchard 2,222 0 O W. J. Smith & Co. . , " i ; : 140 0 @ 
Robert Williams 2 187 oO T. Crossley. : a . . im}, 135079 
R. & J. Williams 2,163, 0 @| {J Smith & Sons) — fF GAR sen. OP. 35 Oe 
Evan Jones 2,000 0 O W. Wiltshire. . : : 5 ; . “RSs sore 
Evan Williams . 1,866 0 oO Douglas Payne ‘ : : - : j 134 8 8 
LEWIS PARRY, Llangefni (accepted yet 1,659 0 oO Maides & Harper . ; ‘ : . : 134.0 0 
Dee aha sie pi d “ . ‘ 131 ae 
For Erection of Four Cottages and Stabling in Clapham Road. SEE Nate 4 . Lodge 2 
Mr. H. Younc, Architect, Bedford. Douglas Payne. . , ‘ . 226 18 10 
W. Haynes . - £990 0.°| | Higgs: & Hill See = 
Season. ee 935° 9 Ol Turtle& Appleton. “See. 
T. Spenser . - 5 + 4 4  . 8800 ©] Maides& Harper 4° Gees. «5 ee 
Wharton & Walker : : : : : 250720220 W. J. Smith & Co. . ; : : ; 204 0 0 
J.P. White. 9. 9. + © 8 ae. 853, 0.9) cur Grosslevewn go, sc eens 9 
J. Corby & Son . 2 : : 5 : . 839 IO oO J. Smith & Son , ; ; 198 0 0 
Melcombe Bros. . ; : : 3 ; O37 260 aa Taylor & Sons . . : 197 0 0. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. E. A. ROOME (accepted) . ; : : : 189 Oo O 
For Erection of New Shop and Photographic Studio on W. Wiltshire . y - : ; : 185 0 oO 
Esplanade. Mr. R. RAILSTON BROWN, Architect, Holliday & Greehwood : ‘ : : . L37ie0r oD 
Bridlington Quay. Stables. 
J. Rennard . £425 9 0 Higgs & Hill . d é : . j 3 796 0 O 
T. GRAY, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) 308 Io oO Douglas Payne. - 3 ; “ ; ; 790 9 8 
BROMLEY. Turtle & Appleton . . ‘ ; ; ‘ 77300 
For Erection of a Residence, Lodge, and Stabling, for Mr. A. Holliday & Greenwood . . « « « 769 0 © 
Gurney Smith, at Bromley, Kent. Mr. H. PERcy T. Crossleys 0 
MoNcKTON, F:R.LB.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C.| W.J.Smith&Co. .  .-. . . . 759 @ © 
Quantities by Messrs. Drower & Ruault, 17 Southampton J. Smith & Sons. . . . . ah ae ee 
Street, W.C. Maides & Harper . : ‘ : ‘ : en 
House. Taylor & Sons . . : . : i, bla woe 
Higgs & Hill, London ATH £2 828 o o| E.A, ROOME (accepted ) : Set ane 
Douglas Payne, Bromley . : , 2,743.08 ez W. Wiltshire . TOSS ae 
Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth $=-2567,5 0107 10 CARDIFF. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton 2,659 o o| For Additions, &c., to Four Houses in Eclipse Street, and 
T. Crossley, Bromley 2,050, 01 O Three in Planet Street, Roath. Mr. W. H. DASHWOOD 
Maides & Harper, Croydon . : ‘ S A OLD NO. eo CAPLE, Architect, Queen Street. 
W. J. Smith & Co., London. 5 : ee AP er ys) ps HOPKINS, Roath (accepted ). 
J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood . 2,575 0 o| For Sanitary Work, &c., including the Laying of New Drain- 
W. Wiltshire, Sevenoaks . ; ‘ : eb 25 OO age throughout to Two Villas in Partridge Road, Roath. 
Taylor & Sons, Bromley . : . 82,400 POmG Mr. W. H. DasHwoop CAPLE, Architect, Queen Street. 
E. A. ROOME, Clapton (accepted ee: : « £25452 Of 0 J. HOPKINS, Roath (accepted). 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO EXHIBITORS. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to RopertT ADAMS. — 


ADAMS EMPORIUM, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C., 
W., S.W.;, and 8.EH. districts. Early application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


FURTHER LEMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The Business of Rosert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, d&vc., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the abane premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 
kindly note that this business is now REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street. 
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CORBY. FARNHA M—continued. 
For Erection of New Farm Buildings. Mr. V. GREEN, Archi- | For Alterations to Closets and Drainage at the National 


tect, Grantham. Schools, for the School Committee. Mr, SIDNEY STAPLEY, 


Pattison, SEO eel eC SAae ems w 1;800.50: Oo Architect. 
Rudd & Son, Grantham : : . I,000 o o Patrick : : : ° ‘ -£128 0 oO 
Storey & Son, Bourn : : : me O4ls 0. OC Tompsett & Kingham . : : ° s 12a) 0. 6 
HOCKLEY, Grantham (accepted) ; 7 Oana Oe O Goddard & Sons. ? : ° : emtiz. oO. O 
DERBY. DIAMOND (accepted) , ‘ , ° ‘ lod: OO 
For Works in Connection with St. Chad’s Schools, Derby. GREAT HALE. 
Messrs. COULTHURST & Booty, Architects and Surveyors. | For Erection of Farmhouse at Great Hale, for Mr. W. Baker. 
Chattell, Derby. ; A F ) E £2757 0.0 Mr. J. R. BENSTEAD, Architect, Sleaford, 
Ford & Coe Derby . : ; . ; $767.0 6 Spink, Heckington ., A = F ; £581 0) (6 
Eaton, Derby . .  . ‘ebert cay 2.00540) of © Clark, Boston 5, > va Oey 549 5 8 
A. Smith, Derby A : ‘ , i 203% Gb O Parker & Hind, Boston ; : : A 7540" 04.0 
bt Parker, Derby : ; : 2 2 2 2.60050, 6 Batsman, Sutton Bridge, : j ji A/T TA ae O 
J. Dickinson, Derby . ‘ : ; f a 2800. oF SG Smith, Culverthorpe ; A : - A - 468 I0 o 
A. Weston, Derby . : ‘ F , . BRE Oe SG Greenfield, Boston : : . ; 3 - 45615 o 
A. Brown, Derby : ‘ : : oy 25271010 Banks & Peak, Sleaford . . : . 8455.4 Oe G 
G. Pemberton, Derby : ; ; : che 2/400 Oe Leape, Boston. : : 4 AA TiO) O 
Walkerdine, Derby ‘ . : 5 ‘ <7 2460. Oe’ GO HOCKLEY, Grantham (accepted) . 3 ; »- 439 0 0 
Cc. Wagg, Derby ‘ 3 3 i 4 2 OO mn OREO S. & R, Horton, Lincoln . Eo, 1 S50NL08 LO 
DURANT (accepted) . ; : é : 2380 0. oO GREENWICH. 
EPWORTH. For ye er rt Pie Enemy, ee 
For Erection of New Wesleyan Memorial Cha el, Epworth. ey aces craite tn ge eee DY Ob Basing, 
Mr, CHARLES BELL, F.RI.BA, ence ‘Ousirities nae Sat E.C,, and Greenwich, Architect. Quantities by 
Begopp ied. Lascelles &. Co, Bunhill R 68 
Adam, Rotherham, ; ; ; , LA Aecoyi ae Rache Sa 0., Bunhill Row ‘ ; £24, Fro. 0 
Perry, Sheffield. : : ‘ ; ‘ 3,498 oO oO ta! % oe id : “socae§ 4 Ma 
Raine®’ Newark ct Ens ieee allis on, Maidstone d : : a eAlrsovr ot o 
Th 4 L 259 Mowlem & Co. , Westminster . ; : o BB Rotere Co) xe) 
ompson, Louth . : . : : ¢ /2;900,. Or 0 D 
Wright, Lincoln Abaca’ owns, Walworth Road. + é , ZeHeetes ey Ze: 
: ; ; : niet Rider & Son, Borough , ‘ : 2 375305.0 0 
KELSEY, Epworth * , A . : = 25749. 0% O Scholfield, Deptford 3 
Holmes & Horton, Wainfleet : , 2,745 9 oO 7 4 . ae : : Lpaer AS. Oo 
* artin, Maidenhead . ‘ : 5) 23,000 ‘07 O 
Accepted, Ancaster stone dressings and pitch pine for J. Morter, Stratford Sere ae 
’ ® e . 
roof and joinery being included. Deacon & Co., Lower Norwood : . 22,793 oO oO 
FARNHAM. Bunning & Son, Camberwell . - 0° 22;02 5502" O 
For Two Houses and Shops in Soulle7Street, for Mr. George Stimpson & Co., London : : » 22,600 0 O 
Trimmer. Mr. SIDNEY STAPLEY, “Architect. Kilby & Gayford, py OssbIP Street , - «a2, 5o21h 0 0 
Garland, Aldershot , : ; ; F » £1395 0 oO Parker ‘ : 5 5223470 01.0 
Patrick, Farnham ‘ ; : ; ; L.3556 0. 0 Jerrard, Lewisham ; : ; s naz aover Of 0 
Tompsett & Kingham : ; ; ; Wu15370; GO 0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 5 : on 22.230) On Oo 
Hughes, Aldershot . : ; : : 5 MENGES ON We Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road ; ; oa 22,222)6,0) 10 
Parratt, Farnham, : ; Piel 2200 Or Brass & Son, St. tLuke’s . i ‘ sr. 21,0621. 0 0 
DIAMOND, Farnham (accepted ) ; : #4 180 0 0 HOLLoway, New Cross (accepted) . . « 20,928 0 oO 
a 


4 Se % Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
at AY Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


] The Buttermera Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMEANYS LIM., KESWICK. 


Ventilating Appliances. 


STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d, WATER CLOSET SLOP- 


STABLE GULLY RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 


and STRAINER, 
Iron Frame and 
Grid, 10s, 6d. and 15s, 


VENTILATOR, 
Inlet Tubes from 
lis. 


“LONDON” The “IMPERIAL” The REE ERCEP- The “IMPERIAL” TRAPPED RAIN- The' “OXFORD” WASH- % a 
Tho SED eed. CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR” SEL EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD, AY CLOSET, The ap baad ye 
Tank and L¥all Pipe, 3-gal. Cast-Iron Tank CL EANSING TRAP, for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 108. and 12s. 6d. Wis. and 208, CLO 15s, and 4 

and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s. 6d. Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. 


ted to 
ietire. —All Closets are fitted with the ‘‘ Weaver” Flush Fen, with Waterfall Action. (The “ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALL_KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be gran 
“Manufacturers. at Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to3in, With a supply of the Todate Sanitary Salt to the 


Taouxs, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Trags or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 103.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. jin., 2s. 6d. ; 3in., 3s. 6d.,and 
8top- er 3s. 6d. 


: The Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors’ Tllustrated L a also ‘‘Instruction in Sanitary ore (Dom stic 
Sec: ion, abbreviated), and * Memorandum on House Sanitation znd the Law of Landlord and Tenant, thereou, by R. Weaver, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
NOW READY, 


VOLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITE 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.O. 
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GRANTHAM, E 
For Erection of Children’s Wing to the Grantham Hospital. 
Mr. R. A. CANE, Architect, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


Hockley, Grantham. . . . £609 9 O 
Wartnaby & Son, Grantham : : ; 550 OTe 
Rudd & Son, Grantham : 3 @ 45.14.05 0 
Priest Bros., Grantham (accepled) . . » 495, 297 9 


HASTINGS. 
For Painting Entrance Hall, Council Chamber, Corridor, and 
Police Court at the Town Hall. Mr, P. H. PALMER, 


Borough Surveyor. 


F. G. Hatton, Hastings - £1750) 0 
J. Grisbrook & Co., Hastings ; 129/10) 7 
J. & C. Bovis, Hastings : 122.105 © 
A, Vidler, Hastings : 198 0 O 


LLANDUDNO. 
For Erection of Six Cottages, Glynymarl Estate, Llandudno 
Junction. Mr. JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Architect, Cardiff. 


John O. Hughes : : ; ; . £4,228 2°98 0 
Thomas Jones . : . : 4 4 JEN 148 710+ 0 
Henry Pritchard : . : : ; i Aj0Q00" Oak 
David Evans : : - : f 1 =| £,050141010 0 
Berth Jones ‘ 1,000 O O 
Robert Pritchard 970 0 O 
Edward Roberts 960 0 O 
Evan Roberts - : : : : é 929 0 O 
Hugh & John Jones . ; : : : ; SzwiT2i 10 
EDWARD FOWLKES, Colwyn Bay (accepted) . 808 oO O 


LONDON. 

For Shop Fronts and Fittings to Nos. 134, 138, 142, 150, and 
158 Ossulston Street, Euston Road. Mr. E. G. SALTER, 
Architect, 156 Ossulston Street, N.W. 
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LONDON—continued. i 


For Erection of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Willesden 


Lane, N.W. Mr. HENRY S. Tyack, Architect, 6 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Patman & Fotheringham .— 5 . £4,800 
_C. Tennant, Willesden . 4,300 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town : » 4,249 
J. Woodward, Finsbury . » 3,943 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst ._ 3,717 
J. ALLEN & SONS, Kilburn (accepled 3,465 
For Enlargement of Schools and New Caretaker’s Cottage at 
Loughborough Park Chapel, Loughborough Junction. 
Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects. 
Higgs : : 2 ee ; ° ; »hlsaze 
Whitehead , ; ‘ : : : =. Leed 
Creed ‘ oe Ks : ; : alee 
Hooper. ; . . ° wy” hae 


000000 
coooo°o 


ooo0000000 
6 6710/0 070707070 


Maides & Harper - , , 2, hakle 
Groom . 5 ee . : 4 >. 1,097 
Castle : : ‘ . ° : ; «; 072 
Gregory . : : , c . : » 1,055 
Gregar . “ LL Osy, 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 453 Hackney Road, and 
for Work to Nos. 449, 451, 457, and 459 Hackney Road. 
Mr. GEORGE CHUTER, Architect. 


Fi & F: J. Wood — > (aes . . «245400... 0 
Laughton . : : ‘ f é : “1 1eG24 lon oo 
Winkley . : - : , ; : « +ks902.. 09 0 
G. W. Beale : =, : : , nes es aps ey 
Wetherilt, Lee & Martin . : F ‘ 1,223 70, 0 
THOMERSON & SON (accepted ) : : 1,199 0 O 


For Painting and other Work, at the Infirmary, Harrow Road, 
for the Guardians of Paddington. Messrs, A. & 


W. Salter - 7 : ‘ : ‘gp Messy Lew 58) : 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. . : ‘ 299 5 Oo C. HarstTon, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
F, Sage& Co. . : : . ° ‘ Op Geieel ®e S8) Quantities not supplied. 
Drew & CADMAN (accepted). - : Fe th Ono Dixon & Dowse . . : ° : ‘ ot S10nC7 ae 
For Alterations and Additions to St. John’s Hospital for W. H. Lesser : : : . ‘ ; 380 0 O 
Diseases of the Skin, Leicester Square, W.C. Mr. Kirby & Chase . : ; 5 : ; oe S7O DO 
EDWARD CLARK, Architect, 432 West Strand, W.C. F. G. Pinn : : . - - Ph  deieng 2 OA 
J. Hocking . 4 : i i A ; ehe7'5 hOMEO T. Maling -. . . . é : » 345 10 0 
T. L. Green. : : - : ‘ “ p25 35 Or gO Petiacarden. «. , ; ; - : / eae) Me. Oo 
Patman & Fotheringha : : A 271235" Onto G. Foxley : . . : - ; «f2ope oO 
Jackson & Todd . d : : - ‘ p20) Stevenson & Co. . : . : : ° . 2699 6 
John Anley . : : : ; ; ; ees pokey 12) W. H. HANDOVER, Harrow Road (accepled) . 220 90 O 
ee eee a eS 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. 


BUILDERS 


t aeay da uidaots seu ae ae 
is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
a very Styles, Neva odian Carnents. 
: HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
interesting and with nap (Lump and Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
. Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
and or without OFFICES AND WORKS. 
attractive Pedestals. DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. — SS : ‘ : 
Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL,” — a ~~ = 
feature Also, ; ie FRICTION HOISTS 
for Vertical WHY Bu RA G AS 4 OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 
Gardens, Sun-dials AS ~~ Sen a ce 
D. 3 
Caen & Ki ARCH? SMITH’S 
a nati <) X SPRING HINGES, 
i \\ “MODEL” PATTERN, 
Ancient or KC. \\ haat 
QV Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Tie. > 


AND ECONOMY. 


May be ordered through most of the priucigzal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues yost free on 
application, 


POST 


BATH STONE {*% 
Address—YOCKNEY & Co., 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 


FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


yee sey & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 
Railway Station, for all varieties of i 4 wf 


Improved Design and Action. 


—_——- 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. | 


Now Ready, 
OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6¢.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


FREE. 


lected specially to suit Architects’ J 
Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

LONDON—< ontinued. LONDON— continued. 
For Erection of Baptist Chapel, Ferne Park Road, Hornsey. | For Erectionof Three Dwelling-houses and Workshops, in Han- 
Mr. J. W. CHAPMAN, Architect, Harrow Road, W. bury Street, Spitalfields. Messrs, HOBDE N & LA RIVIERE, 

ears 3 Sk ie st John’s Wood : : Lal 714 9140 . ace: 14 Devonshire Street, E.C. 

ockley, Grantham . : : mi 040 0 Oo oulsell Bros., Bethnal Green . - ; ; 

Gibbin & Son, Westbourne Grove F . » 4,559.,0 90 G. Lusk, Mile End ‘ oil : : : ‘ She 4 3 
Higgs, Loughborough Junction ; ; SuhAit O. O Allard, Pentonville , ‘ > 5 : +. 155251 10 0 
De eee : emai Pag Pont 5 si For Repairs, &c., at 7 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. Mr. 
Biepbencin, Bibhoneraia | ere a S. C. CAPES, ‘Architect, 16 See Street, London, W.C. 
Tyerman, Walworth Road ; : f 4,135 ome) ae ek So: : in i ae - £299 sa 
Kellaway, White Lion Street, N. , , , afiadl <ov'g H. St. Tok pi 2 ; ; sc: eo 
Battley, Old Kent Road . : , re OTOs Out J. eee 6 eyes {eee : . lpi ache ain 
Bunnington, TalfourdRoad . ., . . 3,435 0 0 eae oe ae ee eS 
Johnson, Te > f ; ; . 3,900 0 o| For Additions to Warehouses for Messrs. List & Sons. Mr. 

Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ; . 3,898 0 oO CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. . 3887 0 o| Allen& Sons. +) te £975! O70 
For Roadmaking and Paving Works in Bothwell Street, rae Highhsie isn ba 0 ss : 
Gliddon Road and Hannell Road, Fulham, for the Fulham PAINE BROS. (accepted) ; : ; , Ma S70) 76.0 


eserves vir}, P. NorRINGTON, Surveyor. 


Gliddon Road. Se vie NEWBURY. 
Neave & Son, Paddington , x : : . £552 o o| For Additions at Stargroves, Newbury, the Residence of Sir 
T. Adams, Kingsland . A ‘ ‘ . Ese tly og F, W. Carden, Bart. Mr. P. WILKINSON, Architect, 17 
Trehearne, Battersea . , : Z E PRO oO gf Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington , : . » 499 0 O C, Elliott . - : . : : ; 41,309 0.0 
J. Mears, Collingham Gardens . : : . 489 © Oo E, James . ‘ arl, 2. COes Orn 0 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith. : en 4600.00 0 E. A. BANCE, Newbury (accepted) . : WElizio, O80 
TOMES & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted) e200. Ole NOTTINGHAM. 

Hannell RKoad.— Section Il. For Rebuilding the Reindeer Inn, Wheeler Gate, for the 
Neave & Son . , . . . . ce 230. 0. C Nottingham Real Estate Investment Company. 
Nowell & Robson i 5 : Z 235. 40 6 J. J. Adams . ; ; : , ‘ : — bye 
T. Adams , . . . . 225 0 0 H. Vickers . - : . ; : 845 0 oO 
Trehearne . : . . . : 225 0 0 Dennett & Ingle . : : , ; : 700k OO 
Tomes & Wimpey . , ; ; am224 10 G G. Bell & Sons ‘ ‘ f ; i . 792 0 0 
W. G. Coat . J ‘i : ' A : smal O| O Keeling : A 3 : : ; wit HOO» O 
Pe eARS (accepted). - . “JGR eNyiileg!'206.%0 o |. »-W. Woodsend e+ be gps) a oer Ow O 

Bothwell Street. J. Turton ‘ " : ‘ ; : One O10 

Neave & Son : ° : ‘ : : 4200 O...C J2GUhomasa. ; - ; . “ spng4o-10) -O 
T. Adams . ; : : : : : 195 0 O A. B. Clarke ; : : : ee OmaOuLO 
Nowell & Robson : ; ; é A 100. +O) © J. H. Clarke, : F : - ; - 7330. 0n80 
Tomes & Wimpey : . ‘ : ° 199 0 O E. Hind 4 ° : : j 5 : mizns! soo 
W. G. Coat . ; ; ‘ : : : tee Woy F, Wartnaby : : . : : 3 oa, 7124 On -O 
J. MEARS (accepted) . : ° . F et Az uO. O Hodson & Son . : : 7 . ‘ a1 JORL* ODO 
Trehearne . ? - ; : A ; 5 yee ed OS J. WRIGHT (accepted) . j F 0 700808.0 


w% la a= —————a 


: GYLY LLL EX ee EEE eee ZS AMA 
ADAMS’ PATENTS o, & Mii N\LONDON NonxHouse) : 
|, TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./@//{ G ey mean, ie A 

| Speer), YRINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |B) bi\ Ve rN 4 = 
ss | AAS, SEWER VENTILATORS. 
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JO SEH HAMBLET, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY Dee CRIRCIGN: 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, TAMBS, 


, 
MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL SH AS acine TIERED ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 
(| 


conn mm ms AEE oy 
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HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE- MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


— TEBBUTT’S Patent” SAFETY” BRICK 


, FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Ard is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
: Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

FLOOR WITH GUTTERING 0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
of Designs on application. 


——————————————————— 
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6 THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


NORTHAMPTON. 
For Construction of Sewers in Ambush Street and B 
Road. 
Ambush Street. 
White : A : : : c - 861,073.40 .0. 
Martin. : : : . ° + 7 800 oO O 
Wingrove . ‘ : : . : ° . 595 Oo O 
FINNEGAN (accepted) + . . : . £53.10. 40 
Byfield Road. 
White . ’ : . : : : 448 oO O 
FINNEGAN (accepted ) : . setae 7O 70 
Wingrove . . ’ : : : ° AT3Z).0 <0 
Martin . : : : ’ A ; ; 380 0 O 
NORWICH. 


For Levelling, Draining, Channelling, Kerbing, Gravelling, and 
Making Good the Undermentioned Streets, according to 
the Plans, Sections, and Specifications prepared by the 
City Engineer. 

R. CLARKE & SON (accepted). 


Canterbury Place : : . . £102 1050 

Ely Street . . . : : - 68 10 O 

Cardigan Street . . ° ‘ ° 4 1836010040 

Napier Street. ° . . ‘ : UCRR7 10 50 
READING. 


For Restoration of the Church of the Holy Trinity (first portion 
Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, 


yfield For Alterations to the 


(Jury 27, 1888. 


———————————— 


READING—continued. 
New Inn, Oxford Road, for Mr. H. 3. 
Blandy, J.P. Mr. GEO. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., 14 Friar 


Street, Reading. 


Strong Bros., Reading. ‘ - 7 : . £431 0 Oo 
Goodchild, Reading - ‘ ‘ . : ve AIO 65a 
Margetts, Reading ; ; ; 5 f . 396 0 O 
Bottrill & Son, Reading. : ‘ ; . 37 7"S ee 
Searle, Reading . : ; 5 : : - #350 ee 
Winkworth, Reading - : i gg7'to 

: - oO 


Lewis & SON, Reading (accepted ) of 8355 


SELHURST. 

For Erection of a New School and Parish Room in Connection 
with the Church of the Holy Trinity, in the Diocese of 
Canterbury. Messrs. BURKE-DOWNING & PHILLIPS, 
Architects, 26 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities not 


supplied. 
For Additional 
Thickness in 


Walls of 

Parish Room. 
G. E. Bryan, South Norwood. £1,695 9 0 £50 0 © 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon . Mle Cy ere 40 “03a 
Maides & Harper, Croydon 1,497 90 0 _ 
Goulder & Glasscock, Croydon . 1,455 9 0 94 0 0 
M. Taylor, Croydon . ; . 1,445 Oe 99 8 
J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood 1,437 9 0 70 0 O 


STONE. 
For Erection of Mortuary on the Workhouse Premises, and for 


of work), Re-seating Nave, &c. 
A.R.LB.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. Alterations to the Bathrooms, &c., at Infirmary. 
WHEELER BROS, Reading (accepted ) . £1,000 0 O Bathroom. Mortuary. 
, H. E. Millman, Stone . £300 12,0 £180 
For Erection of Temperance Refreshment House, Elm Park Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent 300 0 O 90 0 0 
Road, for Mr. E. J. S. Jesse. Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, A. F. Whittone, Stafford . 396 0 0 91 0 0 
A.R.LB.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. H. & R. INKIP, Longton (ac- 
ESTATE’S WORKMEN (accepted). . £650 90 0 cepted) . ae ; | 271 0 0 ge a 
For Making Continuation of Elm Park Road, Surface Water W. F. Woollams, Stafford . 270 GORD 85 0 O 
and Sewage Drains, &c. Mr. Geo. W. WEsB, A R.I.B.A., SURBITON 
14 Friar Street, Reading. aC : 
W. REEVES, Reading (accepted) . £150 0 0 For aes Two Houses at Surbiton, Mr. G, SHERRIN, 
For Erection of Block of Forty-one Cottages, Elm Park Road, Jarvis : : ; : . . : » £31289 0 <0 
for=Mr: H. B.. Blandy, (Jee ott. GEO. W. WEBB, Atkins ‘ ‘ : ; . : i 340805 .o 
A.R.LB.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. J. Chapman, Hackney » : . 2,868 Oo O 
EsTATE’S WORKMEN (accepled) . ‘ HAS3GO 8 ONO Turtle & Appleton . : : : , = 2{8o5' 01038 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
: Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Sunveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, , 
69 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and op short notice. 


gg Reena ee 
‘iCranes & Contractors’ Plant 
FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 
One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


i a ; made in 
oroug y : 
Dike dah kee é weak all colours | (im 
Damp Walls pei and 
and is a colourless. S 
i 1 


SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELL-NCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors aid Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Kstablished 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS = FOR WALLS. 
WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 
Reduction in Cost. 

Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


TABLE FITTINGS, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. (tractors, ‘c 


Now Ready. 
OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


extra barrel for digger. 

Seven 5, 3, 2 and 14 ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 
50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. 

Ten 5, 4, 3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes, 

20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. 

20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span. 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers. 

Five Concrete Mixers; 5, 6, and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers ; Rails; and Waggons. 

14, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes. 

Complete Set Diver's Helmets, Breast Plate, and 
Pumps. 

Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 

Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 

8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 


20 Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 
J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 

Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 

} Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoil 
Plate Manufacturers 

To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 

of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &¢. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices une 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. “i S——__—_—__—_ 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TUNSTALL. | WARKWORTH. 
For Erection of a Group of Jubilee Se abacus For a ay pub: Cattle Boxes, ones at East Field, 
School of Art and Free Library, Public Baths, Fire Engine | Warkwort r. G, REAVELL, jun., Architect, Alnwick, 
Station, Stabling and Town vara &c., for the Tunstall Carse & Son, Amble, ACI etcr : F248 1.00..0 
Local Board of Health. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect and | GREEN & DouGLass, Amble, Acklington (ac- | 
Surveyor, Tunstall, Staffs. Quantities supplied. el ) tai 3 ae ‘ , 083 9 3 / 
aidler, War wort cklin ton . ’ 55 On O 
ms tiie is is —School of Art and Free ME eyes oo 6A: Douglass, Bondicar, Acie oa . 648 15 0 
mi unstall . ; . D4 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall ; ° . ~ 4,507 9 0, 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton . . my 43500, 2.9 eWwOS Ul ge 
hy. Cooke Ratclem ; i : : ’ . 4,486 0 oO Fer Enlarging the Fir Tree Inn, for Messrs. Allfrey & Lovell. 
Pe Conesh ll . 4,446 0 0 Mr. H. YOUNG, aoe Bedford. 
. Cope, Tunsta - : : . . ) 
J. Bowden, Burslem . : : : . » 4,145 0 90 W. Haynes . : : : -£454 0 0 
mirGoodwinyTunstalb 2. sca) oe 98 Pas! 45135. 0) 0 Eee tretield (7) 0 1) 6 eee s apres SULOrS O 
W. Walkerdine, Derby . . » 4,100 90 O LS : : " s : : ‘ is 2 é 
« 44,0008; 05.0 . . : . . . . : ry 
J. GROSVENOR, Tunstall (accepted) . ; 4, | PsKnight <4 ca a 
Contract No.2.—Public Baths and Fire AES Station. T. Laughton t , : ; : : DP AASdienOt, O 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall : 4,560 © 0, Melcombe Bros. . i ‘ - ; ‘ 442350340. .0 
W. Cooke, Burslem . < ‘ ; : - 4,412 90 9 J. Smith e : ; f é ; . BhS 37. <On20 
J. Grosvenor, Tunstall. : p ere. Me 5 SR ALS) 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton : : ACO OU. 
J. Bowden, Burslem . : : . . 4,080 0 Oo 
C. Cope, Tunstall . . . 5 a Oo 
1 ie. Tunstall (accepted aan é Seis Reloyo ial e alk 9 TRADE NOTES. | 
W. Walkerdine, Derby . . . - 3,870 © © On Sunday morning, July 22, a very large chiming clock f 
C. Smith, Tunstall. ‘ ° . : + 3,400 O O was started in St. Peter’s Church, Hindley, near Wigan, by the | 
; ae Rev. Peter Jones, the first vicar of the church, who came pur- | 
Contract No. 3.—Stabling, Town Yard, Ea | posely for the ceremony. The clock has four dials, each 6 feet 
C. Smith, Tunstall. : y » 1,100 © © | across, of very chaste but simple design. The quarters are 
Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton ta - U,115 © © chimed upon four bells, and the hours struck upon the largest 
J. Grosvenor, Tunstall. ' : : aoe © © | bell in the tower. The movement is constructed with every | 
W. Cooke, Burslem . ° . . . eo OO.) modern improvement, so as to maintain perfect accuracy, and 
1,020 0 O ° : : : 
W. Walkerdine, Derby . . : - bate chiefly to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. It has a gravity 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall . : : : » 1,010 © & | escapement, with a compensated pendulum. The whole of the 
J. Bowden, Burslem . : 3 : ; * 950 © © | work has been carried out by Messrs. J. Smith & Sons, Midland 
C. Cope, Tunstall. : : ; 947 ° ° | Clock Works, Derby, who have also in hand a similar but 
J. Goopwin, Tunstall (accepted) : ; » 927 © © | somewhat larger clock for Rawtenstall Church, Lancashire. 
Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has | 
WATFORD. recently supplied his inlet and outlet ventilators, amongst other 
o Southfield House, Watford, | places, to the following :—Fire Brigade Station, Oldham ; New 
oy Beebe Me | eyeSmith ; Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Watersheddings, Oldham ; and 
F.R. LB. A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C. the Methodist Free Church Schools, Oldham—Messrs. Potts, 
G. J. WaT ERMAN (accepted) d ’ ‘ . £346 0 0 | Pickup & Dixon being the architects for the whole of same. 


A HOT BATH IN & MINUTES 


WiGH zr or DAY. 


‘Lightning Geyser’ 


AS APPLIED TO BATH, 
Ss f WITH MAHOGANY 
“UUme CASING. 


a 4 | | <_< 
7 


TrapE TITLE FoR WHOLE SET, 


THE ‘CABINET.’ 


_ aii i iif Coloured Drawing and Full | 
= el » — Particulars Free by Post. ly 


EWART & — 246 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NAW, | 


PATENT COPPER Oe [Telegraphic Address :—‘Geyser, London. 
May be seen in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 677, Class III. 
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A NEw general hospital has been erected at Portsmouth, 
the ventilation of which is carried out on the Boyle system, the 
extraction of the vitiated air being effected by the latest im- 
proved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator, and fresh air 
being admitted by Boyle’s improved air inlets. 

Sic. G. FocaARp!, the sculptor of You Dirty Boy, has 
just executed a bust of Mr. John R. Whitley, the Director- 
General of the Italian Exhibition. It is a most speaking like- 
ness, and is now on view in the vestibule of the main building, 
having been cast in plaster-of-Patis. The artist used nearly a 
ton of clay in making his model. Sig. Focardi’s other pieces 
on view in the Italian Exhibition include Happy Age, You 
Ragamuffins, Daddy's Clothes, Sweet Rest,and Allegro. In the 
present Exhibition there are upwards of 500 different pieces 
of sculpture. . 

Tue directors: of Messrs. Perry & Co., Limited, have 
resolved to pay on September 1, out of profits, an interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares for the first six months of this 
year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
being at the same rate as for the corresponding period last 
year. The half-yearly dividend on the preference shares will 
be paid as usual at the fixed rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

COLLINGE’s PATENT BOLTS AND HINGES are well known 
to most of our readers, as, also, is the fact that Mr. C. E. 
Hornor, of 120} Southwark Street, S.E, has for many years 
been the successor in Mr. Collinge’s business. It is about 
seventy years ago that these patents originated, and ever since 
there has been a demand for them, a result attained mainly by 
architects specifying his bolts and hinges for villa gates, park 
gates, and door fittings, &c. There is scarcely any kind or 
size not in stock. Although invented so many years ago, there 
is nothing in the present day to excel the patent bolts and 
hinges for simplicity, ease of working, and security. A visit to 
the showrooms, 120} Southwark Street, will demonstrate both 
the variety and the high excellence of manufacture. 


A GREAT GYPSUM QUARRY. 


THe opening of the new quarry in the east end of the 
Cocklakes bed of alabaster, belonging to Messrs. John Howe 
& Co, is approaching completion, and probably the finest head 
of alabaster ever seen in this country is now uncovered. The 


the works comprising a tunnel through the alabaster 411 yards 


| ong, along which it is proposed to run the locomotive, the 


stuff being hewn in galleries running into the same. In the 
old quarry this gives, together with the open space, a working 
face of nearly 600 yards, the bed being about 25 feet thick. 
The new quarry is to be worked open from east to west, the 
alabaster being continuous between the two quarries. Archi- 
tects or contractors desirous of viewing the formation will be 
shown over upon application at any time. 


RESPONSIBILITY ‘FOR STATE OF DRAINS. 


Tue case of Butler v. Goundry came again before the Courts 
on Wednesday in the form of an appeal on the part of the 
plaintiff from the Court below. The action is to recover 
damages for misrepresentation as to the drains of a house, 
No. 148 Brompton Road, which the plaintiff took on lease 
from the defendant. In March 1887, the plaintiff met the 
defendant at the house and went over it, and the plaintiff in 
his evidence said that the defendant told him that he, the 
defendant, had spent 200/. upon the house, 50/. of which was 
for the drains, that he believed the house was the best 
drained house in Brompton Road, and that the drains were 
taken up about a year and a half ago and put in order. 
The plaintiff made particular inquiries about the drains, 
as he had suffered from typhoid: fever. Upon July 4 the 
plaintiff went into the house, and soon afterwards he, 
his wife, and his servant were attacked by symptoms of 
typhoid fever. The sanitary inspector was called in, when he 
found that the drains, which were brick drains, were very de- 
fective, and that the soil leaked through and soaked into the 
cround. The plaintiff was obliged to leave the house and have 
the drains put into repair. The defendant’s case was that he 
went into the house two years before, that he and his family 
lived there in good health, as did also the occupiers before him, 
that the drains were flushed and opened and repaired by a 
builder a year and a half before the plaintiff took the house, 
and that he told the plaintiff that he believed the drains, for old 
brick drains, were in good order, and that they did their work 
well while he was in the house, and that therefore he had 
reasonable grounds for believing, and did believe, that the 
drains were in good order. The case was tried before Mr. 
Justice Mathew, when the jury found for the defendant. The 


working out of the above bed has practically taken five years, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
323 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiFicaAtE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracue’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
eae re 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


& Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 
HENRY KIN G 
(Late GREEN & KING), 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEZ, 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES 
EXHIBITION. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourab‘e the 


MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888, in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 

For particulars address PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Manager, 
Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


PSS SSSS OSS SSO SO SSOOSSO SHS SO SHOSOSOOS 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
| GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx «x SKYLIGHTS & 
) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required, 
No Zinc, |ROoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PARAL PL SS DLP LPL LL A ALLA 


GROVER & Co. (¥imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * & 
POSSSSSSSESSSHSSPSSSSSOSSHSCOSCPCSSOOOAM 


é : QUANTITIES, ETC. 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., bestetyle. 


KK < AG J. L. ALLDAY, 
R. Aj) R¢p Photolithographer and 
FS SS “4 Collotyve Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HSTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. 
LITHOG RAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., : 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 

Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDON, 
s.B 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IHRAY'S 


PATENT 


Sa See pect) Ak ANE I a TAO A 


AUNDRY PLANS 
«>» MACHINERY. 


Full Particulars, and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, on Latest System. 


HARPER TWELVETREES, 


ENGINEER, 8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


ee: 


TRACING PAPERS. 


ay 
DIAPHANEOUS.”’ Cheapest in the Market, in Sheets, 
30 by 40, 4s. per quire. 

Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality 
Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls or 
Sheets, at cqually low prices. 
Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & COy 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, E.C. 

Send for Sumples, post free.) 
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Divisional Court (Mr. Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice 
Charles) refused a new trial. Hence the plaintiff appealed. 
Counsel for the plaintiff asked for a new trial on the grounds 
of misdirection, and that the verdict was against the weight of 
evidence. 
directed the jury that the question was whether the defendant 
intended to cheat the plaintiff. There was no charge of actual 
fraud against the defendant. The true question was whether or 


not the defendant had reasonable grounds for supposing his | 


representation to be true. In this case the judge did not put 
that question properly before the jury. They referred to Peek 
v% Derry (37 Ch. D. 541). 

Counsel for the defendant were not called upon. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Lindley said that the summing up was perhaps 
addressed a little too exclusively to the fraudulent aspect of the 
case. But the Court had to consider whether there was sub- 
stantially a misdirection, and whether if there was it affected 
the result of the case. The judge called the jury’s attention to 
the law laid down in Peek v. Derry. The defendant, it was 
clear, did make some statement that the drains were in good 
order. It seemed that the drains had been opened a year and 
a half previously, and an obstruction was cleared away and the 
drains flushed. The drains were then closed, and there was 
no sign of anything wrong. It was impossible to say that the 
defendant made this statement without reasonable ground for 
believing it to be true. The statement was, in fact, untrue, but 
it was honestly made. He did not think that there was any 
substantial misdirection, though the direction fell short of what 
was desirable ; but, even if there were, in his opinion no object 
would be gained by sending the case down for a new trial. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred. 


STEEL IN FOUNDATIONS, 


THE use of steel rails for the foundations of large buildings 
has long been followed in the spongy soil of Chicago. Some 
of the more recent large structures have combined the use of 
steel beams with rails, notably the Edison Electric Light Com- 


pany’s building and the great auditorium in which the National | 


Republican Convention has just been held. The Tacoma 
building, now being erected on the corner of Madison and La 
Salle Streets, under the direction of Holabird & Roche, archi- 
tects, is the first to use steel beams exclusively for foundations. 


This building will be twelve storeys and an attic in height, and 
is intended for offices. Its walls will therefore be very massive, 
and the partitions will be supported on large pillars built up 


| from the ground. The foundations for the walls and pillars 


It was argued that Mr. Justice Mathew really | 


consist, first, of a bed of concrete 2 feet thick; second, of steel 
I-beams, of different dimensions, according to circumstances, 
crossed wherever necessary ; and third, of cast-iron plates in 
the case of the columns. The beams stand on edge, are placed 
close together, and are long enough to extend from 6 to 7 feet 


outside of the columns. They are enveloped in concrete after 


being placed in position, to guard against oxidation, and also to 
secure further rigidity. Over 120 tons of steel beams will be 
required for the foundations alone of this building. They were 
adopted in preference to steel rails, because their aggregate 
cost is about one-third less, as several tiers of steel rails would 
have to be used to secure the stiffness of the beams, thus more 
than covering the difference in the cost per ton. 


RAILWAY BRIDGES IN DUBLIN. 


AT the meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday, letters 
were read from the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway 
Company, relative to the difference which has arisen with the 
Corporation as to the plans for the viaduct across Beresford 
Place, suggesting that the matters in dispute be referred to Mr. 


B. B. Stoney, C.E., and requesting a reply by the 25th inst., 


failing which the company will take it that the Corporation 
object, and the company will at once apply to the Board of 
Trade to appoint an engineer. 

Mr. Robinson, architect, said that as one of the committee 
appointed in this matter, he wished to say that he believed the 
railway company had not treated the committee fairly. The 
general design of the bridge was objected to. In regard to the 
suggestion to appoint Mr. Stoney, that gentleman was beyond 
doubt an engineer of great ability, but owing to his connection 
with the Dublin Port and Docks Board, which to a certain 
extent had favoured the Loop Line, and the members of which 
were to a certain extent identical to members of the two rail- 
ways, he would suggest that Mr. Cotton, engineer to the Board 
of Trade, or Mr. Strype should be appointed. 

Mr. Dillon described the design as patchwork, and said it 
was wholly unsuitable. It was an outrage on the city for the 
railway company to propose such a hideous structure. He 
would suggest that the matter be left to the Board of Trade. 
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Alderman Winstanley objected to the design, but was willing 
to leave the matter to the Board of Trade. 

Sir George Owens said that there was not a man of higher 
reputation in the city than Mr. Stoney, and he believed he 
would be incapable of being influenced by any sinister motive. 

Mr. Doherty said that an engineering matter he would 
willingly leave to Mr. Stoney, but, seeing that he was the 
engineer who advised the Port and Docks Board not to accede 
to the request of this Corporation to have the bridge taken on 
the other side of the Custom House, he believed it would be 
wrong to place him in the invidious position of being arbitrator 
between the Port and Docks Board, the railway company, and 
the Corporation. ees ; 

Sir George Moyers had no objection to the appointment of 
Mr. Strype, though he thought the matter should go to the 
Board of Trade. The bridge was made of lattice-work, and 
was ornamented with shamrocks and pike heads. 

Mr. Robinson proposed that Mr. Strype be suggested as 
arbitrator. There should be no advertisements on the bridge. 

Alderman Dillon said that the company was bound to put 
up an ornamental structure, and could not put advertisements 
upon it, 

Mr. 
adopted. 


Robinson’s resolution to suggest Mr. Strype was 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRA!. ' 


Tir Dean of Lichfield appeals for aid towards the restora- 
tion of the lady chapel, which is now making good pro- 
gress. The work is tedious and costly in consequence of the 
dilapidated condition of the structure, patched up as it has been 
from time to time with curious and clumsy applications of 
Roman cement. Moreover, the great ornamental feature of the 
lady chapel, the stained glass of the sixteenth century, brought 
over by the late Sir Brooke Boothby to this country from the 
Abbey of Herckenrode, near Liége, at the beginning of the 
present century, and presented by him on most generous terms 
to the Dean and Chapter of that day, is in a very insecure con- 
dition, in consequence of the perishing state of the leadwork 
which holds it together. Hence it has been necessary for the 


sake of this precious glass, as well as for the thorough repair of 
the mullions, carefully to take down these windows, one by one, 
and re-lead them, an operation “requiring great care and 
Three of these ,windows have already been re-leaded 


Al 


patience. 


Jas, WILL 


and replaced, and a fourth is now nearly completed. Ex- 
ternally the windows of the lady chapel are separated by 
buttresses of excellent proportions, the whole work being 
originally of the Late Decorated period. Each of these 
buttresses carries two niches, and it is a part of the design of the 
Dean and Chapter to fill all these niches, as the work proceeds, 
with figures of female saints of the Old and New Testaments, 
each buttress carrying an Old Testament saint in the upper 
niche anda New Testament saint in the lower. Two of the 
buttresses on the south side are already restored, and their 
niches occupied respectively with figures of Rachel and_ Phoebe 
and Miriam and Lydia. Two more figures, those of Deborah 
and Martha, will shortly be in their niches. But there still 
remain ten more niches for which figures will be needed ; and 
it is earnestly hoped that contributions will be made towards 
this object by those who admire the cathedral of Lichfield, 
and appreciate what has been done within the last half cen- 
tury for its restoration. The estimated cost of each figure is 
302, and amongst those which will next be wanting are the 
figures of Rebecca and Elizabeth, Rizpah and Mary (the sister 
of Lazarus), Ruth and Anna. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held on Monday in the lecture-hall és 
the Free Library, Liverpool, to consider the registration o 
qualified plumbers as a measure for securing the higher 
efficiency of plumbers’ craftsmanship. Mr. J. B. Smith, the 
chairman of the Health Committee, presided, and the building 
was filled in every part. 

The Chairman, in explaining that the meeting had been 
convened under the guidance of the National Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, said its object was to enable the public 
to distinguish between qualified and unqualified plumbers. A 
householder might employ a man who called himself a plumber, 
and who might be ignorant of his business, and it was there- 
fore desirable that means should be found to enable anybody 
wishing to engage a plumber to procure a qualified and 
efficient one. This registration movement affected the Health 
and Water Committee of the Liverpool City Council, and as 
chairman of the first-named body he wished to express the 
desire of his colleagues as well as himself to see the present 
system improved. The question mainly affected the drainage, 
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and here he might say Liverpool had not been behindhand in 
sanitary reform. The city was the first in the kingdom to go in 
for a private Act to remedy sanitary defects, and one result 
had been the abolition of the old midden and cesspool system 
in favour of water-closets. But unless drain-pipes were pro- 
perly constructed and soil-pipes properly placed, ventilated and 
trapped, water-closets were a source of danger. The Health 
Committee for that reason were anxious to see the best 
plumbers employed. They wanted plumbers not only to work 
with their hands, but with their heads; and when they went to 
a house to correct one fault it was undesirable they should 
leave another. While there might be many ignorant plumbers 
he was quite sure there were many honest and capable ones, 
and what was required now was to make plumbers as a body 
thoroughly efficient. 

Dr. J. Stopford Taylor was of opinion that the work in 
which they were engaged was one of a most valuable character, 
and one that would conduce very materially to the public 
health. It was the unanimous opinion of medical men that 
the registration of plumbers should become general and 
universal throughout the whole country. Speaking for himself, 
having now been connected with the Health Committee for 
nearly a quarter of a century, he might say that while he had 
seen a great amount of good plumbing, he had also seen a 
large amount of defective work, which had produced much dis- 
comfort and, in many cases, death. With such evidence the 
medical profession had unanimously adopted the sentiment 
that the registration of plumbers was absolutely necessary and 
essential for the public health. There were several reasons to 
account for the bad plumbing that was done, and it might be 
one reason was that there had been an increase in the system 
of competition for contracts. In all estimates for the erection 
or repair of buildings, he held that none but registered 
plumbers should be employed. He did not want to see a man 
one day whitewashing the ceiling, the second day hanging up 
the paper, the third day brushing the wall, and the fourth day 
tinkering with the water-closet. Those were the men who pro- 
moted sickness amongst the public at large, and brought dis- 
credit on the whole plumbing trade. It was for that reason he 
appreciated very highly the action of the plumbers in visiting 
Liverpool to form a council where plumbers could be taught 
their technical business, and instructed in those sanitary 
measures which it was their duty to carry out by fair and honest 
work. He moved :—“ That this meeting of master and opera- 
tive plumbers and others of the North of England, having 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


heard the statement as to the action of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers, London, with the view of bringing about a 
national system of registration of plumbers, resolves (1) that a 
district council for Liverpool, Birkenhead, West Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, and Anglesey, in union 
with the London Plumbers’ Company, be formed to carry out 
such a system for that district ; (2) that the said district council 
shall consist of representatives from the master plumbers, the 
operatives, and the public.” 

Mr. Henry Duckworth, in seconding, afforded an illustration 
of the impetus which the Liverpool School of Science was 
giving to the movement, and stated that his association would 
continue to do all it could to elevate and assist the plumbing 
trade. The motion was supported by 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, who submitted that there was no 
worse economy than bad plumbing. There were some kinds of 
work which a householder could see were done badly or well, 
but plumbing was out of sight in most places, and the results of 
it were not so manifest. 

The resolution was carried with one dissentient. 

A district council was then formed and representatives 
selected from the master plumbers, on the proposition of Mr. 
T. H. Milne, seconded by Mr. Anderton ; from the operatives, 
on the motion of Mr. A. White, jun., seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Morton ; and from the public at the instance of Dr. Carter, 
seconded by Dr. Vacher. The new council, on the resolution 
of Dr. Steeves, seconded by Mr. Coard S. Pain, were after- 
wards empowered to frame rules to carry on the movement. 


ARTESIAN WELL-BORING. 


Av Headly Park, near Liphook, Hants, the residence of Mr 
R. S. Wright, an overflowing artesian spring has recently been 
tapped by a tube well bored by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, 
of London. The water rises from a bed of lower greensand 
underlying the gault clay, and overflows at 9 feet above the 
surface at an altitude of 210 feet above O.D. At first the over- 
flow was at the rate of about 209 tons of water a day, but as 
the spring developed itself the quantity increased to 290 tons 
per diem ; and upon the tube being cut down 23 feet the over- 
flow has further increased to no less than 480 tons, or 110,000 
gallons daily, which would be equal to supplying a population 
of 4,400. The water, which has been analysed by Dr. Tidy 
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and Mr. Bernard Dyer, is one of the purest quality, and it is 
considered that a very large supply could be obtained without 
materially lowering the head of water by putting down a series 
of tube wells. 


—_—_ 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


A CASE has been tried in Manchester, before Mr. Justice 
Stephen, in which the Corporation of Bury were the defendants. 
It related to the interpretation put upon the local by-laws. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Newbold, is a large owner of property in 
Bury, and he, in March of last year, sent into the Bury Corpo- 
ration plans of five houses and shops he proposed to build in 
Stanley Street. The plans came before the plans committee 
and the paving, sewering, and streets committee of the Corpo- 
ration. They were finally disapproved as not being in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, and notice of such disapproval was sent 
by the borough surveyor to Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Newbold’s archi- 
tect. Mr. Nuttall submitted an alternative plan, which, how- 
ever, the Corporation could not approve. The plaintiff, 
believing that he was right as to his plans, proceeded with his 
buildings. The Corporation extended the time within which 
the plaintiff should make the necessary alterations, but he did 
not make them, and the defendants alleged that they had no 
alternative but to go in and pull down portions of the back of 
the premises, which, they said, constituted the infringement of 
the by-laws. The by-law provided that buildings used as 
dwelling-houses should have in the rear or at the side a properly 
enclosed yard, exclusively belonging thereto, to the extent of at 
least 150 square feet, free from any erection thereon above the 
level of the ground, and that the distance between every such 
building and the opposite property at the rear or side should be 
20 feet. Parties were agreed as to the point from which they 
were to measure in providing this required space, and the diffi- 
culty between them was as to the point at the other end to 
which they were to measure—in other words, what was “the 
opposite property.” It appeared that behind the houses in ques- 


tion there was another piece of land belonging to the plaintiff, and | 
the boiler of raising steam to full working pressure from cold 


Mr. Ambrose contended that the words “opposite property” 
meant the property of some other person.— Mr. Bigham, for the 


Corporation, argued that the by-Jaw did not mean that the oppo- | 


site property must belong to some other owner, but it meant that 


the yard, with the wall at the end of it, should be 20 feet long, © 


and that there should be 20 feet of open space between it and 
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the opposite property. The property to which they were to 
measure was the property that abutted upon the yard wall, 
never mind to whom it belonged.—Mr. Nuttall, architect, was 
called, and said he did not receive a letter from the borough 
surveyor of Bury stating the grounds of objection to the passing 
of the plans, although the copy-letter book being produced, he 
did not doubt that the letter was written.—Mr. Ambrose said the 
plaintiff’s statement of claim stated that the property was taken 
down negligently—The Judge said that was a question of 
damage, and could not affect the question of right.— 
Mr. Bigham said that if the buildings had been taken 
down carelessly, and damage had been done thereby, the 
defendants were liable for that, whether they were within their 
right or not. That point, he understood, was referred with the 
question of damages.—The Judge said he thought there was an 
order disapproving of the proposed buildings, and also that Mr. 
Nuttall must have received notice of that disapproval, although 
he might probably have forgotten it. The whole question 
turned upon the by-law, and he thought the plaintiff should 
comply with that by-law. Judgment would be entered for the 
defendants. 


FLOATING STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


A COMPLETE self-propelling floating steam fire-engine, con- 
structed by Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co., of London, for the 
port of Buenos Ayres, has just been shipped on board the 
Asiatic Prince, South-West India Dock. The vessel, which is 
named after the President of the Argentine Republic, the 
Presidente Juarez Celman, was tested by Captain Shaw, C.B., 
chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, on the 4th 
instant, when its speed compared favourably with that of the 
Arrow, one of the swiftest launches belonging to the brigade, 
and at the measured mile its actual rate was found to be over 
eleven miles an hour. It is 60 feet in length and 11 feet across 
the beam, and is propelled by means of two inverted steam- 
engines working direct on the screw shaft. The steam fire- 
engine is capable of delivering 1,450 gallons per minute, and 


water in about eight minutes. There are two cabins, the for- 
ward one being fitted for the accommodation of three officers, 
and the after one for eight men. The Presidente is built on the 
same lines as a floating steam fire-engine constructed by Messrs. 
Shand, Mason & Co. in 1882 for the Brazilian Government for 
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Rio de Janeiro, and it is in consequence of the successful use 
of the latter that the boat described, which is larger and with 
more powerful engines, has been built. ‘The Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade have four fire rafts fitted with exactly similar engines, 
but of smaller size. For shipment the machinery was taken 
out of the vessel, and packed in separate cases, the hull going 
out in one piece, so that on arrival at its destination the whole 
may be readily fitted together again. 


SEA-SICKNESS PREVENTED. 


A CLEVER and simple invention, that bids fair to be thoroughly 
efficacious in the prevention of sea-sickness, is now being 
exhibited at the Italian Exhibition by the inventor, Signor Dom. 
Valli, of Bergamo. M. Valli suspends a chair or couch to the 
ceiling of the ship, and the fixed centre of gravity is maintained 
by means of a ball swivel-joint, so that the equilibrium of the 
chair is always maintained, no matter how much the vessel 
may pitch or roll. The inventor subjects his system to severe 
rocking tests, imitating the action of a ship at sea, and the 
passenger or experimenter seated in the chair remains perfectly 
quiescent. Those who are concerned in the fitting out of sea- 
going vessels would do well to inspect this simple, and as far as 
we can judge effective, remedy against the nauseous horrors of 
mal de mer, ‘The great recommendation of the plan is its sim- 
plicity, as the invention is based on a well-known natural law. 


WATER OF LEITH PURIFICATION SCHEME. 


A MEETING of the joint committee of the Town Councils of 
Edinburgh and Leith was held on Friday last in the Council 
Chamber to receive the report of the sub-committee on the 
Water of Leith Purification Scheme. The committee recom- 
mended generally the adoption of No. 3 plan, which provides 
for the effectual drainage of the whole district of Edinburgh and 
Leith from Coltbridge to the sea, at a cost of between 50,000/, 
and 60,000/., exclusive of compensation. Further, that in 
order to provide for the drainage of the landward district 
above Coltbridge, the culvert will require to be made 3 inches 
larger, at a cost of 5,0co/, The sub-committee also recom- 


pollution of the Water of Leith above Coltbridge, and with 
regard to the action now pending in the Courts, the committee 
instructed that a communication enclosing the report of the 
engineers and relative plan be sent to manufacturers, local 
authorities, and others interested. Without prejudice to the 
pending action, it was proposed to ask them if they had any 
suggestions or proposals to make on the matter. The report 
referred to will be laid before the corporations as soon as con- 
venient, and a remit will be asked to the joint committee to 
prepare Parliamentary plans and notices giving effect to the 
same. 


DINNER TO MASTER BUILDERS IN LIVERPOOL, 


THE Master Builders’ Association of Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
entertained at a banquet at the North-Western Hotel, Lime 
Street, a company of representative members of the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain, who are at 
present in Liverpool in connection with a visit to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Works at Eastham. Mr. C. N. Green, 
president of the Liverpool Association, occupied the chair, and 
among the numerous company who sat down were Mr. George 
Burt (president of the Institute of Builders of Great Britain), 
Colonel Stanley G. Bird (London), Mr. R. Neill (president of the 
National Association), Mr. Edmund Kirby (president of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society), and Messrs. Southern, 
Brown, and Darmburg (Manchester), Bowen, Sapcote, Barnsley 
(Birmingham), Bradney (Wolverhampton), Moulson, Houlds- 
worth (Bradford), G. Cowlin, Church, Brock (Bristol), Jones, 
Holmes, White, T. Tomkinson, T. Jones, G. Atkin (Liverpool), 
J. Storrs, Turner (Ashton), Crutchley, Townson, Briscoe 
(Bolton). 

After dinner the loyal toasts were drunk. 

The Chairman next proposed “The Army, Navy, and 
Reserve Forces.” 

Colonel Stanley G. Bird, in responding, said he was glad to 
hear that the matter of national defence was exercising the 
minds of the people of Liverpool. National defence was a 
matter of such supreme importance that one day we would 
wake up to find we had been awful fools not to have listened to 
those who toid us what we had to expect. As regarded the 
defences of Liverpool, he hoped the public of the city would 
not be satisfied until their splendid port was protected against 
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The “Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers” was proposed ' the remarks of Mr. Kirby, he thought that between architects 


by Mr. George Burt, and responded to Mr. Kirby, who person- | and builders there ought to be no antagonism, and if the 
ally and as an architect expressed himself exceedingly pleasedto architect were a gentleman, as most architects were, he wanted 
meet the visitors. the work well done, and would pay a decent price for it, but 
Mr. Edward Manisty, one of the engineers of the Ship when they trusted themselves implicitly to him he would see 
Canal, also acknowledged the toast. Speaking of the Canal | that they got value for what they gave. He thought he 
scheme, he said the indomitable pluck that had been shown by | was right in saying that as a rule architects treated them fairly 
the Manchester men in carrying their Bill through Parliament, | and well. ‘ : 
the great skill displayed by their engineer in drawing up his The concluding toast, “ The Liverpool Master Builders 
plans, and the extraordinary organising power of the contractor _ Association,’ was proposed by Mr. Cowlin, who said its 
would all be appreciated by the ‘Association in their visit to the members were practically the fathers of the National Asso- 
works, and would enable them to form some opinion on the , Clation, and had maintained towards the latter an unswerving 
prospects of the scheme. No doubt in all such undertakings loyalty. 
there would be great and unexpected difficulties, but when they The toast having been cordially drunk, Mr. Charles 
bore in mind who were the men at the head of the scheme, and | Tomkinson responded, and the proceedings concluded. 
when they saw what a few months’ work had done, they would 
agree with him that there was every prospect of the promoters ———————— 
standing alongside their docks in Manchester and seeing the 
big ocean steamers coming in. He was speaking, not to com- THE BELGIAN IRON TRA DE. 
mercial men, but to builders, architects, and engineers, who 
had no animus, but looked upon the matter as a gigantic | THERE is a brisk demand in the Belgian market for rolled 
scheme, that would enable England to keep her position as the | iron, and especially for beams. There has been a slight 
foremost nation in the manufacturing world. Anything that slackening in the demand for small iron, but as it is impossible 
would enable her to do that would command the sympathy of , to lower prices under the existing conditions of production, the 
all present. The canal would be larger than any yet con- quotations of the syndicate are maintained. Some surprise has 
structed, would be 120 feet wide at the bottom, and would have | been expressed in consequence of preparations to increase the 
25 feet depth of water all the way to Manchester. They be- | output having been made at several large Charleroi works, not- 
lieved it to be the beginning of an enormous amount of work | withstanding complaints that the existing production is rather 


for engincers and contractors all over the world. | excessive than the reverse. It is pointed out, however, that 
“The Visitors” was proposed by Mr. A. G, White, and , the works in question are those in which large iron beams for 
responded to by Mr. Robert Dennett, of Nottingham. building purposes are produced. For these beams the demand 


The Chairman, amidst applause, gave “ The National | tends to increase year by year. For some time past, it is 
Association of Master Builders.” They looked upon that | stated, an actual difficulty in promptly supplying the orders has 
Association, he remarked, as the head of their provisional , been experienced, but the Belgian ironmasters have been 
associations. They submitted to it all matters of moment con- | deterred from taking steps to increase their capacity of produc- 
nected with the building trade, and had always received its tion by apprehensions of English competition. At present, 
cordial co-operation and kind advice. | however, the Belgian makers have reason to think that the 

Mr. Neill, in responding, after thanking the Liverpool English iron manufacturers have abandoned competition with 
Association for their hospitality, said the National Associa- | them in this branch. The apprehension that the production of 
tion, although they existed for themselves first, and for the mild steel by the dephosphorisation process would prove an 
public afterwards, were proud to think that they did a great obstacle to the development of the iron beam industry, has also 
work. They were the largest labour-employing ‘community in ' caused the Belgians to hesitate. England, it was argued, 
the kingdom. The building trade had more to do with labour | beaten in the manufacture of iron beams, seemed inclined to 
generally throughout the kingdom than any other industry, and , base its hopes on the production of steel beams, and in. 
this was a fact that the country should recognise. Alluding to | Germany the steel beam manufacture has made considerable 
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progress. In Belgium, however—in consequence, it is hinted, 
of the Angleur Company, which holds the Thomas patent, 
having endeavoured to impose unacceptable conditions on the 
other Belgian establishments desirous of applying the process— 
this has not been the case, and it is now asserted that mild 
steel beams cannot compete economically with iron beams. 
In any case the development of the steel industry is apparently 
no longer regarded as a danger for the Belgian iron beam 
manufacture. For the rest, the Belgian steelworks are generally 
well employed, but business in rails is scarce, and the market 
is depressed, 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE. 


ON Tuesday last a party of members of the Society of Engi- 
neers were enabled to examine the new Precipitation Works 
at Barking Sewage Outfall, constructed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. At the present time the whole of the sewage 
of the metropolis north of the Thames is conveyed to Barking 
Creek by three culverts, each 9 feet high by 9 feet wide, and is, 
in the first instance, delivered into a covered reservoir divided 
into four compartments, and altogether extending over an area 
of 9 acres. The sewage is stored in this reservoir during eight 
hours of each tide, and discharged into the river at high water 
at the top of the ebb. This reservoir is situate on the east side 
of the sewer, and immediately adjacent to the river bank. 

The new works consist of covered precipitation tanks adja- 
cent to this reservoir on its north side, and occupying the 
ground between the outfall sewer and Barking Creek, an area 
of between Io and 11 acres. There will be thirteen of such 
tanks, each 31 feet 6 inches wide, and averaging about 1,000 
feet long. Communications will be made between the outfall 
sewer and each of these tanks, each fitted with two penstocks, 
so that communication may be opened or shut off at pleasure. 

The sewage will be admitted into each of the tanks in suc- 
cession, and after being allowed to remain quiescent for a suffi- 
cient time to admit of the deposit of the solids in the sewage, 
the precipitation of which will be expedited by the admixture 
ef 3'7 grains of lime and 1 grain of proto-sulphate of iron per 
gallon, the effluent will be run off over a weir, which will fall as 
the water in the tank lowers, so that the top film of the effluent 
only will be taken off, and the tank emptied gradually, so as to 
prevent any disturbance of the solids by the operation. 

The effluent after flowing over the weirs (of which there will 


be ten in each tank) will pass into culverts carried transversely 
nnder the tanks and extended, some into the compartments of 
the existing reservoir, and some into a chamber under the 
outfall sewer through which, at present, the sewage is dis- 
charged into the river from the existing reservoirs. When the 
level of the tide will admit the effluent will be discharged 
through this chamber direct into the river ; but when the water 
in the river is too high to admit of this, the effuent will be 
conveyed by the other culverts into the several compartments 
of the present reservoir, and stored there until the level of the 
water in the river will admit of its discharge. 

When each compartment is emptied of the effluent the 
sludge, which will be in a semi-liquid state, will be discharged 
through culverts passing under the outfall sewers into a collect- 
ing culvert, from which it will be conveyed by pipes into a 
receiving well or sump, and pumped into a series of twelve 
tanks placed side by side, and situate between the outfall 
sewer and the river. These tanks will each be 20 feet wide 
and 140 feet long, will cover an area of over an acre and a 
half, and, like the precipitation tanks, will be covered so as to 
prevent nuisance. The sludge will be allowed to remain 
quiescent in them so as to allow of a further precipitation, and 
the effluent water will be discharged over weirs into a culvert 
which will convey it into a store under the tanks, from whence 
it will be lifted and discharged through pipes to the liming 
station, there to be mixed with lime which is used for precipita- 
tion. The settled sludge remaining after this further precipita- 
tion will be discharged through culverts into a sludge store 
situate under the tanks, and will be lifted thence and conveyed 
by pipes along a jetty, and to a landing stage to be erected in 
the river, and there discharged into ships which will convey the 
sludge to sea. In the event of the ships being detained by 
stress of weather, there is a further store for sludge at a lower 
level extending under the whole of the area occupied by the 
upper stores. 

On the north side of these sludge-settling tanks will be 
erected engine and boiler-houses and workshops in connection, 
to contain engines and machinery for lifting the sludge into the 
settling tanks, and the settled sludge into the ships, as well as 
for pumping the sludge effluent to the liming station. 

The lime for assisting the precipitation of the solids of the 
sewage is introduced into the outfall sewers at a point about 
700 yards, and the proto-sulphate of iron about 530 yards above 
the precipitation channels. The liming station will comprise a 
lime store, floors for slaking the lime, and six tanks for mixing 
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the slaked lime with the effluent water from the sludge-settling 
tanks, or with sewage taken direct from the outfall sewers ; an 
elevated lime-water tank or reservoir built above the lime store, 
and into which the lime-water will be lifted by pumps, for which 
machinery and the requisite engine and boiler-houses will be 
erected adjacent to the lime stores. From this elevated tank 
the lime-water will be conveyed to and injected into the sewage 
passing along the outfall sewers, through cast-iron injectors 
placed in the sewers. There will be means of turning the lime- 
water into any one of the three lines of sewers and of regulating 
the supply by means of sluice-valves fitted to the pipes leading 
to the injectors. The injectors consist of cast-iron chambers 
4 feet 6 inches in length, 6 inches wide, and 6 feet in height, 
fitted with a number of nozzles, through which the lime-water 
will be injected and mixed with the volume of the sewage as it 
flows past. 

‘The iron-water station comprises timber sheds for storing 
the proto-sulphate of iron, a mixing shed in which the iron will 
be crushed and mixed with water, an engine shed to contain 
engines and machinery for crushing the iron and mixing it with 
water, as well as for raising water for boilers and into mixing 
tanks. The iron-water will be conveyed by stoneware pipés, 
carried underground and along the top of the outfall sewer into 
a service tank, from which it will be carried by pipes into each 
of the three outfall sewers, and injected into the sewage through 
perforations in a pipe fixed vertically in each of the sewers. As 
with the lime-water, there will be appliances for regulating the 
supply of iron-water to each of the sewers, to meet the varying 
requirements of the discharge. 

There will be a large settling pond, covering an area of 
1} acres, situate near the river, divided into six compartments, 
each 60 feet by 60 feet, and about 7 feet deep, into which water 
will be received from the river and allowed to settle ; the clear 
water being afterwards filtered and used for the supply of the 
several boilers, for slaking the lime, and for mixing with the 
proto-sulphate of iron, 

The jetty, which will extend 576 feet into the river from the 
present river bank, will be 15 feet wide, and will be a timber 
structure supported upon piles. At the river end of the jetty 
will be a timber landing stage 300 feet in length and 20 feet 
wide. 

The iron pipes for conveying the sludge to the ships will be 
carried under the platform, and will be furnished at the end 
with a delivery pipe, socketed to admit of a vertical movement, 
so as to discharge the sludge into the ship at varying levels of 


the tide. A tramway will be laid along the full length of the 
jetty connecting it with the whole of the works. i 

The contract for the works includes the erection of twelve 
cottages and a residence for the superintendent, and the 
diversion of the Old Galleons sluice and ditch, which is one of 
the main sewers under the jurisdiction of the Essex Com- 
missioners of Sewers. ‘There will be a large quantity of surplus 
earth from the excavations which will be used in forming the 
banks for the tramways, and in raising the general level of the 
ground, which is now 6 or 7 feet below the level of Trinity high 
water. The works extend over an area of about §0 acres, the 
quantity of sewage to be dealt with will amount to about 
90,000,000 gallons per day, and the quantity of lime to be used 
in precipitation to 23 tons per day. 

Two contracts have been entered into for the execution of 
the works—one with Messrs. Mowlem & Co, for the general 
work, for 4¢6,000/, and the other with the Glenfield Company, 
of Kilmarnock, for engines and machinery, for 42,5672, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10174. George Robert Rollason and Charles Arthur Rolla- 
son, for “ Bath and lavatory basin fittings.” July 13, 1888. 

10177. Joseph Samuel Orton, for “ Improvements in raising 
and supporting venetian blinds, and other similarly accumu- 
lating weights.” July 13, 1888. 

10180. Joseph Henry da Fonseca, for “ Improvements con- 
nected with water-closets and urinals.” July 13, 1888. 

10219. Robert William Gamble, for ‘A new or improved 
combined door-spring and alarum.” July 13, 1888. 

10247. George Harris Haywood, for “ Improvements in 
kitchen ranges.” July 14, 1888. 

10273. Robert J. Thompson, for “ A cord or rope fastener 
or grip for window-blinds.” July 16, 1888. 

10288. Zachariah Pack and James Pack, for “ Improve- 
ments in brick-moulding machines.” July 16, 1888. 
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10298. “ Improvements in and apparatus for curing smoky 
chimneys, and preventing down-draught in flues, open and other 
fireplaces.” July 16, 1888. 

10312. George James Snelus, Thomas Gibb, John Cameron 
Swan, Herbert Smith and William Whamond, for “ Improve- 
ments in and connected with the manufacture of cement.” 
(Complete specification.) July 16, 1888, 

10321. George Lee, for “Improved apparatus for heating 
greenhouses and other buildings with gas.” July 17, 1888. 

10343. John Robinson Crossthwaite, for “ Improvements in 
the combination of materials employed in the construction of 
chimney-pieces, mantel-pieces, or the like structures.” July 17, 
1888. 

10358. Pierce, Butler and Pierce, for “ Improvements in heat- 
ing apparatus for dwelling-houses, factories, and the like.” 
July 17, 1888. 

10409. Samuel Williams, for “Bolts for doors and other 
purposes, called Williams’s Improved Tower Bolt.” July 18, 
1888. 

10442. Fred. Lewis Lawrence, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of frames for pictures, mirrors, panels, and similar 
purposes.” July 18, 1888. 

10447. William Parkes and Charles Wakeman, for “An 
improved sectioning set square for drawing equidistant parallel 
lines in any direction of variable pitch.” July 19, 1888. 

10448. George Michael Asher, for “ Improvements in 
drawing-pens,” July 19, 1888. 

10456. J. E. Steevenson and Sylvanus Eddington, for “A 
mould for making and pressing bricks.” July 19, 1888. 


8266. Frederick James Burton and James Palmer Robertson, 
for “ An improved window sash-fastener.” June 6, 1888. 

8599. William Palmer, for “An improved T-square.” 
June 12, 1888. 

8680, Alexander Frederick White, for “Improvements in 
hot-water apparatus heated by gas.” June 13, 1888. 

8831. Edwin Chatham, for ‘A new or improved apparatus 
for crushing and mixing mortar.” June 16, 1888. 

8832, George Henry Leane, for “ Improvements in the 
method of constructing buildings and works in alluvial soils.” 
June 16, 1888. 

9053. Thomas Hill, for “Improvements in means for con- 
necting knobs and cupboard turns with their spindles.” June 21, 
1888. 

9074. George Frederick Newman (of the firm of William 
Newman & Sens), for “Improvements in door Springs and 
checks.” June 21, 1888, 

9138. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “ Improvements 
in fanlight openers.” June 22, 1888. 

9166. Hippolyte Snellot and Hippolyte Raynaud, for “ Im- 
provements in the production of iodine and iodine compounds.” 
June 23, 1888. 

9176. Claude Marius Duplany, for “ Improvements in and 
connected with fireproof curtains, for preventing the spreading 
of fire and smoke in theatres and other similar buildings.” 
June 23, 1888. 

9273. Charles Bennet, for “ Improvements in the method of 
laying and securely fastening wooden flooring.” 

9466. Thomas Tucker, for “ An improved automatic sash or 


10459. William Harte, for ‘‘A combined window fastener | window fastener.” June 29, 1888. 


for sashes and for locking windows when opened for ventila- 


tion.” July 19, 1888. 


9962. William Samuel Cooper, for “Improvements in 


water-closet structures.” July 9, 1888. 


10460. Wm. Clark, for “A horizontal condensation bar in 


combination with an improved metallic sash-bar for glass roofs 


and similar structures.” July 19, 1888. 


10467. George Holmes, for “ Improvements in night latches 


and other spring locks.” July 10, 1888. 


10473. Julius Schlesinger, for “Improvements in the manu- 


facture of cement.” July 19, 1888. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in Opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 


prescribed form of such opposition. 


ACCEPTED, 


5169. William Bracewell and William Hayhurst, for “An ! 1887. 
improved flooring cramp.” April 7, 1888. 11287. De Fonblanque, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 


6091. Richard Fleming, for “An improved combined shutter 


and sun blind.” April 24, 1888. 
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9789. Edward Scholey, for “A perpetual motor.” July 12, 


ventilating rooms, chambers, buildings, ships’ cabins, railway 


carriages, and the like.” August 18, 1887. 
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BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements, 
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12603. William Baird, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
fastenings for the doors of theatres, halls, and the like.” 
September 17, 1888. : 

13877. William Bird, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of street gulleys.” October 13, 1888. 

5806. Robert Cooper, Herbert Fitzroy Clayton and George 
Holden Holroyd, for ‘‘An improved filter and apparatus con- 
nected therewith.” April 18, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, JULY 20, 1888, 


8266. William Dewhurst Cliff and Basil Edward Peto, for 
‘A new or improved brick or building block.” June 8, 1887. 

8450. Robert Low, for ‘Improvements in dovetailing 
machines.” June 11, 1887. : 

9153. William Fraser, for “A window blind cord-rack. 
June 28, 1888. Ri. 

17130. Thomas Robert Shelley, for “ Glazing the roofs and 
sides and other portions of railway stations, conservatories, 
billiard-rooms, and other structures.” December 13, 1887. 

4189. John James Jones, for “ Improvements in appliances 
for locking or securing doors, covers, cases, gates, Or other 
means for closing openings, or chains, or links.” March 19, 
1888. 


4431. Frederick John Henderson, for ‘“‘ Improvements in 


ball valves.” March 22, 1888. , 
4712. Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements in and 
relating to lavatory basins, baths, and the like.” March 27, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

“Improvements in cowls for chimneys and ventilating 
shafts.” T. S. Truss. No. 8917. 1887. These improvements 
are for both ejecting and injecting cowls, and consist mainly 
of a circular hollow box about as long as its diameter, and in 
this box, which is placed over the flue or shaft, are found two 


chambers, the centre chamber being the receiving chamber, and | 


the outer one the ejecting chamber. The inlet for the smoke 
to the receiving chamber is thus an orifice made at the bottom 
of the box, and the outlets for the smoke or air from the re- 
ceiving chamber are made at equal distances in the division 
forming such chamber. The run and aréa of these outlets are 
about equal to the area of the inlet orifice into the receiving 
chamber from the chimney. 

Claim.—Ejecting and injecting cowls for chimneys and 
ventilating shafts, having receiving and ejecting chambers with 
curved or bent-mouthed inlets and outlets thereto or therefrom, 


PLAIN 
ORNAMENTAL, 
for WAILS, HEARTHS . FISoRS% 
EMBOSSED, GLAZED, 
RINIED,PAINIED. 
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| as arranged and constructed in manner hereinbefore described 


and set forth. 

“Improvements in the construction of iron buildings.” 
L. S. Buffington. No. 7534. 1888. 

Claim 1.—A building having a continuous skeleton of metal, 
a covering of veneer, and a non-conducting packing between 
the skeleton and the veneer for the purpose set forth. 

Claim 2.—In a building frame a continuous diminishing 
laminated post formed of layers of metal plates secured to- 
gether and arranged to break joint, and decreasing in number 
towards the top. (There are twelve other claims to this patent.) 

“Improved means of securing door handles and latch 
followers to spindles.” W. Johnson. No. 300!. 1888. The 
knob is fitted to the spindle by a longitudinal dovetail con- 
nection, which will insure a permanently tight fit of the spindle 
in the socket of the handle, and prevent play of the handle in 
any direction. 

Claim 1.—The herein described means of securing a knob 
handle to its spindle, consisting of a dovetailed tenon in the 
socket of the handle fitting in a longitudinal dovetailed groove 
in the spindle (or vice versa) in combination with a cross pin, 
set screw, or other means of preventing longitudinal motion of 
the knob on the spindle. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks,. and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free, —Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Avucust BANK HoLtpay.—Cheap tickets _will be issued by 
the Great Eastern Railway, vé@ the “ Harwich route,” enabling 
passengers to visit the Brussels Exhibition, the Ardennes, and 
Holland. Passengers leaving London and the North on Friday 
or Saturday can reach Brussels the next morning, and return 
on Monday, arriving in London and the North on Tuesday. 
They have arranged, in conjunction with the General Steam 
Navigation Company, a special excursion to Hamburg, at 
single fares for the return journey. Passengers leave Liverpool 
Street Station at 8 P.M. on Wednesday, August I, or Saturday, 
August 4, and Parkeston, at Io P.M, by the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s passenger steamers, arriving in Ham- 
burg on Friday or Monday morning, and return from Hamburg 
on Wednesday, August 8, or Saturday, August 11, at Io P M., Or 
as soon after as tide permits, being due in London on the Friday 
or Monday morning. 
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ART DECORATORS AND )_FURNISHERS. 


Sdigh-class Murnishing 


Ave Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 

in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 

sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 

and the satisfactory execution of al/ orders 
entrusted to them, 

Designs and Estimates on application 


19 
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bec a 1S oN wai LY, 
Yon TOTTENHAM \M COURT ROAD.W. mY, 
'GARVED BC se Ti _FUR NIGDRE. 
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Yon 


| ESTIMATES&DESICNS FREE! > ery "10.0 as | 
__ESTIMATESSDESICNS FREE?” 70 


HE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF rURNITURE, J E N KS & Woo D 


CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER) UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


30 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W 


of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
NTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


YAK PANELLINGS Wiley 


PERSIAN 
WILTON 
BRUSSELS “recta Stigma)” CARPETS, 


WOOD CARPET 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


IR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
anellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 


(LENHAUSER'S work: —“Tt is a triumph of the art of 
fod sculpture.’’ 
he Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, Bays : —* Forms one of 


| finest panelled rooms we have seen,’ 
antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cor a — aeeceer, a 168, S$. 


|GHENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ‘STs! LONDON,W, 


JHNeJOSEPH RODGERS | 


THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


LATE 


35, 86 OLD BOND ST, W. 


(The Best Imported) (JAR P ETS. 
cergursinge" CARPETS, 
(Ancient and Modern) (}\ RP Elo: 
CARPETS. 


And Saxony Pile 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. | 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, | 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES, 


in every class of Building. 


| FE T F T u 4 j § H E A $ Equally welladapted for Use and Dessration | 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that | 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS— 
SING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 
J 


HINDLEY’S 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


IMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE), 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 


In all WOODS 
PAINTED. 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


| they Will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking | 
| Establishments; Hotels and Public institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


IN STOCK, 


AND 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 


AND MOORFIELDS: 


Wot 


KING HENRY'S WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


{| EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate “in Prt ioe. 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 


| 8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From Bartram & Hrywoop), 


Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
Builder, &e. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Hstimates Free. 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 
pam A aed ae 


GILLOW & CO. 


wr dane Cudgereats grains stom WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


INLAID. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


PPHPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 

Late the LincrusTAa & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 

ART DECORATION w5 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCR'PTION, ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, | 19 Old Caveniin Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W. 


C-HINDLEY « SONS, 


290 to 2o4 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1822. 
| 
: 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS, 


GROSVENOR WORKS, 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


New and Revised Illustrated Catalogue of Plumbers’ Brass Work 


SPECIALTIES IN SANITARY MANUFACTURES. 


20 


SEZ “Simplex” 
: 


Valve Closets, | 


'Combination Slop and 
| Valve Closets, 


After-flush Cisterns, 
Grease Traps, 


Reversible Gully 
Traps, 


Gully Traps, 
Scullery Waste Gully 
Traps, 
Disconnecting Traps, 
Ventilation Caps. 


REGISTERED NO. 99,913. 


No. 20.—‘*Kenon’? Enamelled Iron Pedestal 
Closet, with Earthenware Basin.: 


REGISTERED No, 41,240. 


No. 6.—‘* Simplex” Valve-Closet and Slop-Receiver, 
combined with Supply-Valve, &c. 


—f ey 


\ 


No. 809. — Bolldifnie’s 
Round Gully Cover 
and Screw Cap. 


] | sa | 
| | it | 
ae | 
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No. 851._The *“‘ Kenon” Air-tight Cover, for fixing inside 
building. 


“Kanon” 


Pedestal Closets, 
Hoppers, 
Seat-Action Clossts, &c. 
S'op Tops, 
Syphon-Action Waste- 
Preventing Cisterns, 
Air Chambers and Traps, 


842. — Galvanised 


No. 
Tron Fresh Air Inlet. 


RUGISTERED No. 77,994. 
No. 818.—‘‘ Simplex’? Disconnecting 
Trap. 


URINALS. 


THE 


EVERY APPLIANCE CAN BE SEEN 
Illustrated Catalogue of Reduced Prices, containing 409 pages, bound wm cloth, sent free by post. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.C., and published for the Proprietors by P, A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Str 


Air-tight and Hinged Covers, 
Soil-Pipe Junctions, 
Fresh-Air Inlets, 


“« BOLDING DISCONNECTOR.” 


White Glazed Stoneware Channel Pipes, Bends, &c. 


—— 


REGISTERED No. 72,113. 
No. 786.—‘‘ Bolding’s”? Grease Trap, with Ajir- 
Tight Cover, for use with Automatic Tank. 


IN ACTION. 


— 


Friday, July 27, 1888. 


and, W.C,, London; 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. Lorenz HERKOMER, who died suddenly on Friday 
last, was a typical craftsman of the old days. He was a 
wood-carver, whose work was fitted for a cathedral or a 
palace, but, as he was modest and sensitive, he did not 
gain the success which he had a right to expect. Latterly 
Mr. HERKOMER was happy, as he was able to occupy 
himself on the carving which his son, in order to please his 
father, had resolved to introduce largely in the new buildings 
at Bushey. He could follow his fancy, and be as elaborate 
as he desired, without any apprehension of what might be 
the commercial value of his labour. His workshop was 
consequently almost unique, for in it one could see a 
craftsman enjoying himself like an amateur. He was able 
to give full play to his ability, with the consciousness that 
he was helping to add beauty to a home for his descendants, 
and that they would be the guardians of his best work. 
Mr. Lorenz HERKoMER preserved the old-fashioned 
German simplicity and straightforwardness, and, as a 
Specimen of a race of men that is fast becoming extinct, he 
was no less interesting than as an artist. 


THE position of sculpture in this country, and the risks 
which attend most followers of the art, are suggested by the 
appearance of the names of Sir JoHN STEELL and Mr. 
JOHN BELL in the pension list, for sums so small as to 
make the royal bounty appear a humiliation. The former 
is to receive roo/. a year, whilst Mr. BELL obtains only one- 
half thatsum. Both sculptors have attained prominence, and 
in their old age are not able to be independent. Sir Joun 
STEELL is the author of statues and groups which stand in 
public places in Scottish towns and cities, and, as a conse- 
quence of honours awarded him, it might be imagined that 
many patrons would give him commissions. But apparently 
his countrymen preferred to go elsewhere for busts of them- 
selves. Mr. JoHN Bett was the abler artist of the two, 
and he took a prominent part in all that was done to 
popularise art some forty years ago. Hisstatuettes, lectures, 
and writings alike promoted that end. Mr. Bett’s larger 
works, such as his Lagle Slayer, Una and the Lion, and 
Cromwell, well deserved the admiration they received. His 
striving for the public good merited a better recognition 
than it has received this week. 


THE decision of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in 
respect to the paintings submitted in competition for the 
Prix, will give more dissatisfaction to the painters, such 
as MM. Casanet, BouGUEREAU, BOULANGER, LEFEBVRE, 
who were the teachers, than to the competitors. The jury 
find that not one painting merits the Prix de Rome, and 
what is still more remarkable, not one is held worthy of the 
next prize or “premier second grand prix.” The highest 
prize awarded this year is thé “deuxitme second grand 
prix,” and we are glad to say the winner is the artist who 
bore the English name, Mr. CuHartes Louis Maurice 
E.ioT, but who is claimed as a native of Paris, where he 
was born on September 9, 1862.. M. Paut Burret has been 
granted an honourable mention. The public are disposed 
to agree with the judges, and the decision may lead to some 
changes in the system of teaching. 


THE condition of the land near the Law Courts in the 
Strand is more suggestive of a sort of “Tom Tiddler’s 
ground” than of Government property. A stranger would 
imagine that the place was left to grow noisome things, in 
order to suggest the character of some of the enactments 
which are administered in the neighbouring building. 
Government officials have no sensitiveness about the neglect 
of Government property, and the Strand enclosure may 
have been considered as a piece of picturesque ground or 
natural landscape, and for its preservation we ought all to be 
grateful. Any one who may have the faculty for enjoying 
desolation of that kind will do well to hasten to the Strand. 
There is to be an end to the neglect which was approved 
during so many years. Some anonymous lover of the 
amenity of London has offered to pay the expense of trans- 
forming the ground, and the Government have accepted the 


———— 
offer. Whether it is creditable to depend on individuals for 
the improvement of public property is a question which no 
one is likely to raise, since all Londoners will be glad of the 
removal of an eyesore on any terms, 


THE interest of the triennial exhibition at Antwerp will 
be enhanced in the eyes of strangers by the two rooms 
which are assigned to the works by the late NIcAIsE pr 
Keyser, who was director of the Antwerp Academy, and 
by the late Lourts Gattarr, who was one of the leaders of 
the Brussels school. Both were figure-painters, but there 
was a difference in their styles. GaLLarr was more of a 
Frenchman than De Keyser, and, some would say, was 
less virile. But while the Brussels painter’s works were 
made popular by fine engravings, very few of DE Krysrr’s 
pictures have been reproduced, and his merit is not so well 
recognised as it deserves. 


THE new system of local government for the metropolis 
may bring many changes, but it is improbable that the 
building regulations will be soon set aside. The little book 
of Mr. MarsLanp, the district surveyor, containing all the 
regulations in force at present, will therefore have more 
than temporary use. It is arranged in the form which is best 
adapted for reference. The different regulations relating to 
one subject are brought together, and an architect or builder 
will not be obliged to wade through the clauses of the 
various Acts in order to discover the needed information. 
From its size the book will not be an encumbrance if 
carried in the pocket, and it is clearly printed. Mr. Mars- 
LAND’s book is likely to supersede more cumbrous books on 
the subject. 


THE death of Mr. Frank Hon on Tuesday morning 
will be generally regretted. He had worked his way toa 
foremost place by his ability and industry. A member of 
a family long associated with English art, his success became 
the more gratifying to his countrymen. In his early works 
he seemed to give preference to scenes of a rather sorrowful 
kind, but his marvellous success as a portraitist barred 
attempts at painting real or imaginary incidents. Mr. Hoty 
was only in his forty-third year—an age at which many 
able artists were unable to boast of one success. In so 
short a life he had gained honours and rewards, and a 
reputation which will outlast the present generation. 


THE resources of the “Librairie de l’Art,” which are 
those of a Government department, were never better 
utilised than in the Revue Universelle Illustrée. This new 
publication is a marvel of enterprise, for the first number 
contains one hundred and twenty-eight quarto pages by 
some of the best French writers, with about forty illustra- 
tions. The price is only a franc! The contents are varied, 
but the majority of the articles have more or less relation to 
art. The opening story is founded on an incident in the 
life of GERARD TER Borcu. M. Euckne Mountz writes 
with authority about Da Vinci's statue of FRancors 
SFORZA, and gives facsimiles of the designs for the work. 
M. GaRNIER — who is one of the authors of the 
“South Kensington Handbook on French Pottery ”»— 
relates the early history of the Stvres manufactory. M. 
ADOLPHE JULIEN supplies a memoir of BolELDIEU the 
composer. It is illustrated by a lithograph, that is amusing 
from being a record of the kind of costume which passed 
for Scottish on the French stage in 1825. M. Pau. Lerot 
writes with his customary candour about M. Epovarp 
DETAILLE, an artist whose greatness was first recognised in 
The Architect. The article is illustrated by many of the 
artist’s marvellous sketches with a pen. M. MotiniER 
writes about CHARLES SAUVAGEOT, who, out of his savirgs 
as a violinist, managed to amass a splendid collection, 
which he presented to his countrymen. — A pleasing song- 
dance of the Bretons is noted and harmonised by M. 
Tersor. Dr. GUERRIER criticises some of the pictures 
and statues in the Salon from a physician’s point of 
view. Lastly, M. CHAVELIER narrates the legendary history 
of the Church of Tann, in Alsace. We have not men- 
tioned thé articles which probably will have most interest 
for readers who are not artists. There is a prejudice 
against French writers, but this new magazine may be safely 
admitted into any English home, and a more helpful aid to 
home education it would be difficult to find. 
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not sufficient by themselves, and his formule are always of 
the simplest kind. 

The natural way to commence a book on water engineer- 
ing would be with the gathering grounds or catchment 
basins, and then, when the way to obtain an adequate 
quantity of water was explained, to show how it was stored 
and distributed. In the book the ‘‘embankments of water 
works reservoirs” are first treated, and the gauging forms 
the subject of the seventh chapter. 

In an embankment for a reservoir the main feature is 
the puddle-wall in the interior, which has to be efficiently 
covered in order that none of the water may evaporate through 
the wall. More care has therefore to be taken with form- 
ing a reservoir embankment than with one for a railway, 
and the part next the water must not only have a greater 
slope than on the outer side, but the surface must be com- 
pacted. The pressure on the banks of a reservoir is seen 
from the bursting of the reservoirs at Bradfield and Holm- 
firth, the latter being filled for the first time. According to 
Mr. BATEMAN’s account, “The Bradfield embankment was 
constructed on ground liable to slide down upon the face 
of an underlying flag-rock with a smooth surface. But, 
besides this, the inner part of the bank was of very loose 
material, and the pressure would be horizontal, the puddle- 
wall and the outer part of the bank having to bear the 
whole pressure of the water in the reservoir because the 
inside slope was permeable by water. The puddle-trench 
was sunk through the flag-rock into the shale below, but 
there, on the outside, lay the flag-rock at an inclination of 

rt in 4, as smoothas polished marble; and when the pressure 
came against the puddle-wall the whole thing gave way.” 
A different cause was found by Mr. (now Sir). HENRY 
Raw inson. He considered “that the joints of the pipes 
were opened by reason of the surrounding puddle sinking 
in the middle, and allowing water to creep along outside the 
pipes, and so made a beginning of a more serious run of 
water, as there were no valves on the inner ends of the 
pipes; and if such a beginning was made the run of water 
could not have been controlled, the valves being at the foot 
of the outer slope of the embankment.” Mr. SLace 
believes that the accident arose through the embankment 
on one side of the puddle-wall being washed away, when 
the wall would become unable to resist the pressure of the 
embankment on the opposite side. 

The capacity of a reservoir will depend on the quantity 
of water which must be stored and which must correspond 
with the number of inhabitants to be supplied. Accord- 
ing to Mr. BarrEMAN 120 days’ supply is sufficient on the — 
western side of the country, and 240 days on the eastern 
side, but there are places where 300 days’ supply may be 
needed. 

There are many things besides the banks to be con- 
sidered in laying out a reservoir. It is necessary to pro-. 
vide for floods, and for that purpose a large weir has to be 
constructed with a by-wash to carry off the water. In one 
case in Staffordshire, where a short weir was used, the water 
rose 5 feet above the weir, “and if only the accidental 
occurrence of a wind blowing down the reservoir had 
taken place at the same time, there can be no doubt that a 
great disaster would there and then have happened.” ‘The 
question of conduits is of importance. Mr. SLAGG says 
that for one over 20 inches diameter masonry should have 
the preference. ‘A circular conduit 2 feet diameter and 
half a brick thick would usually be laid at less expense 
than a pipe of the same size.” But in estimating, locality 
will always count for much. 

Sites for service reservoirs are sometimes difficult to 
find. In Liverpool they are eight miles distant, and in 
Manchester five miles. Some, of course, have to be 
covered. In the construction of the tanks greater care is 
generally needed than with the storage reservoirs, for the 
latter being in country districts, the damage through burst- 
ing would be less than when the accident occurred nearer 
a town. 

_ Mr. Stace describes all the arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of water in towns, and he has also chapters on 
subjects of a different kind, such as mills, turbines, &c. 
But he ought in his next edition to introduce informatiom 
about the supply to country houses. We have heard of 
cases where costly mansions were erected without any pro- 
vision for obtaining water, and where wells were sunk 


WATER ENGINEERING.” 


HE whole work of the hydraulic engineer may be 
said to consist in constructing things which will not 
allow water to escape from them, and in taking advantage of 
gravitation to form channels through which water will run 
from one point to another. Or, to put it nm a different 
form, his science consists in the formation of artificial 
lakes and streams. A good deal of mystery may be thrown 
over the work by practitioners, but there is no easier branch 
of engineering than that relating to water. bBHf 

It has another peculiarity in the little use which is made 
of architecture in its operations. The ancient Romans 
were not masters of the theory of hydraulics, but they 
formed viaducts, which were among their best works of 
architecture. In connection with modern waterworks, all 
that can be called architecture is an occasional tower for 
the pumping-engine, which is commonly of an absurd form. 
It is not necessary to go outside London for examples. 
Neither the conduits nor the reservoirs are more than the 
work of navvies, and might have been designed by them. 
In fact, waterworks are more characteristic examples of what 
navvies can do than the railways. waz 

In this country the designing of waterworks Is in the 
hands of a few specialists, and the man is to be pitied who 
tries to get plans through Parliament if any of those engi- 
neers should be engaged by the opposition. Phen jiths 
discovered that the widest experience in construction will 
not qualify an engineer to design a wall for a reservoir, or 
to decide on the diameter of a cast-iron pipe. It 1s neces- 
sary that he should have had practice on waterworks. 
One or more of the experts must be called in at a high fee 
if a Parliamentary Committee is to be convinced, and, 
unfortunately, there are few cases in which the approval of 
committees is not indispensable. 

The conditions of practice are suggested to us by seeing 
Mr. Stacc’s work on “ Water Engineering.” It is an excel- 
lent book, for it does not depend upon the experience of 
the author, for, as he acknowledges, “he has freely referred 
to such sources of information as were available to him.” 
But how many men will be able to utilise the information 
supplied by the pages in this country? In all that relates 
to the construction of waterworks, and the straightening or 
deepening of rivers, Parliamentary powers are indispensable, 
and, as we have said, they are only granted on the evidence 
of avery few men. Did Mr. SLAGG ever engineer a Bill 
through the committee-rooms, or does he imagine that if he 
came forward asthe author of a book on “ Water Engineering,” 
there would be any value attached in consequence to his 
evidence? We have known men of equal standing to fail 
in an attempt of that kind, although no valid objection 
could be raised against their plans. Parliament, in fact, has 
in this branch of engineering created a privileged but very 
small class of engineers who are able to monopolise the 
commissions, and knowledge is of little avail against them. 
In this country a man who proposes to devote himself 
to hydraulics cannot expect to attain a higher office than 
an assistantship under one of the few experts, and, 
as a tule, posts of the kind are given to former pupils. 
In the Colonies there may be fewer restrictions, and a better 
chance for men who are qualified. 

While it is necessary to forewarn novices about the 
prospects of hydraulic engineering, it must be admitted 
that there is much fascination about work of that kind. 
The old Italians who made such elaborate calculations con- 
cerning the flow of water and other subjects, were not 
always men who had charge of works. One of the best 
books on hydraulics in the English language is Professor 
Downino’s, but he never once refers to any experience of 
his own, and we doubt if he ever saw the simplest work 
executed in a drain, or the laying of a pipe. He was able 
to amuse himself with calculations about all that water was 
supposed to do, and, in a theoretical sense, his labour was 
not in vain. 

_ Mr. Stacc does not oppress practical readers with the 
minutiz in which college professors can revel. He does 
not introduce mathematics unless in cases where words are 
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—L— was done to test their efficiency. It may have been 
supposed that the water supply was outside the architect’s 
functions, but the owners of the houses in each case de- 
clined to accept that excuse. Mr. Stacc appears to be of 
the stuff of which hydraulic engineers are made, and as he 
writes with an evident interest in his subject, he could add 
to the utility of his book by the additions we have proposed. 
It is given to few to carry out works for water supply on a 
large scale, but the arrangement of a water supply for a 
country mansion is an everyday affair. All that is con- 
tained in the book is informing, and for any one who 
desires to begin the study of hydraulics with a considera- 
tion of the practical applications of the science there is no 
better guide. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


i eet following address was delivered by the president at the 
last general meeting of the Manchester Society :— 

Gentlemen, —I regret that circumstances have unavoid- 
ably prevented me from addressing you at an earlier period of 
the year, as the custom of the office to which you have elected 
me demands. In proceeding to do so, permit me to tender my 
hearty thanks for the honour you have conferred upon me. 
Although I cannot hope to rival the ability which has 
distinguished my predecessors in the conduct of the affairs 
of this Society, I venture to say that I yield to none ina strong 
desire for its welfare and the maintenance of its prestige. 

The interests of our profession, as of all others in a restless 
and competitive age, necessitates increasing vigilance. Each 
succeeding year entails fresh responsibilities, and brings up 
mew questions for settlement. To some of these questions, old 
and new, I propose to invite your attention ; and although I 
cannot hope to offer much that is novel to your consideration, 
my remarks may perhaps serve to remind you of the work that 
lies before us during the year. 

At the time when my predecessor in the chair delivered his 
address, namely, on March 22, 1887, we were looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the holding of the Jubilee 
Exhibition in Manchester. I need scarcely remind you that 
the Exhibition proved a magnificent success, and that it carried 
@ut its design of representing the progress made during the 
Queen’s reign in the fine arts, machinery, chemistry, and other 
industries, with most satisfactory completeness. It must 
always be a matter of congratulation that our Society (thanks 
to the initiation and energy of our then president, Mr. 
Murgatroyd) secured so fine and comprehensive a display 
of the architecture of the Victorian era. Three of our past 
presidents, Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Redmayne, and Mr. 
Murgatroyd, were placed on the art section of the general com- 
mittee, and to the efforts of these gentlemen, especially to the 
untiring industry of Mr. Murgatroyd, we owe the collection of a 
perfectly unique and most instructive series of drawings and 
designs, which showed, as I believe no other Exhibition has 
yet done, the salient features and the most distinguishing 
characteristics of the architectural art of the last fifty years. 

On referring to the catalogue of the Exhibition, I find that 
the number of examples was 294, and these were the produc- 
tion of 129 architects. Almost every description of work was 
represented—ecclesiastical, military, municipal, commercial, 
and domestic—and the collection comprised not a few of the 
best known and most remarkable buildings erected during the 
period covered by the Exhibition. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the Architectural Court (so called) was unfor- 
tunately. situated. The position assigned was entirely un- 
favourable either to the attractive exhibition of the works, or to 
their adequate study. It was in that part of the building 
devoted to organ solos and concerts, and was practically closed 
for some hours each day during the orchestral and other 
musical performances. Moreover, the passages were often | 
blocked with chairs, and access to a view of the drawings was 
frequently uncomfortable and inconvenient. As a consequence, 
there was probably no section of the Manchester Exhibition 
which was less seen, or less carefully examined than the 
Architectural Court—a fact which perhaps accounts for the 
very little attention it received from the general newspaper 
press. It is unfortunately the fate of architecture in most 
exhibitions to be treated with scant courtesy, and thrust almost 
into the background ; and it behoves the profession, not only 
on their own account, but on behalf of the public (who would 
take a greater interest in exhibitions of architectural designs if 
they were made more attractive and instructive) to press their 
claims to a different treatment than that to which they are 
ordinarily subjected. 

Of the drawings at the Manchester Exhibition, rather more 
than one-fourth were of buildings in Manchester and its 
suburbs—a disproportionate number, no doubt, but unavoid- 
able under the circumstances. It is perhaps worth while 
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recalling the fact that, with the exception of the older churches 
and chapels and a few public buildings like the old Town Hall, 
the Royal Institution, the Athenzeum, the Concert Hall, and 
the Chorlton Town Hall—all of which were erected before the 
Queen’s accession to the throne—modern Manchester as we 
know it is, architecturally, entirely the creation of the Victorian 
era. Sir Charles Barry was the dominating influence in the 
decade between 1830 and 1840, and Edward Walters (to my 
mind one of the most accomplished architects of his time) 
may be said to have held the same position a decade later. 
He may be regarded amongst other things as the pioneer of 
the warehouse. reconstruction of the town. Since then the 
process has been going forward with ever-accelerating impetus, 
until within the last few years. The advance of our art in 
Manchester was fairly reflected and illustrated in the Exhibi- 
tion, though possibly, if the historic idea had been more closely 
kept i in view, the display might have been made more adequate. 
Beyond noting and enforcing the fact of that advance, it is 
happily no part of my duty, even if I had the ability, to ‘draw 
any conclusions as to its general character, or to attempt to 
estimate its quality in comparison with architectural progress 
in other parts of the kingdom. It will be more within my 
scope and perhaps more “useful to. direct attention to some 
things which at the present time obstruct our efforts. More 
than one of my predecessors in the presidency have dealt with 
this subject ; and I regret to say that the difficulties which they 
pointed out are still unremoved, 

First and foremost comes the unsettled question of the 
building by-laws and the dilatory action of the Corporation. It 
will be remembered that, in the March of last year, a joint 
meeting of our Society and the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
tary Association, was held in the Memorial Hall, to discuss the 
subject, and to urge once more upon the City Council the 
pressing need for the immediate publication in one volume of 
the building regulations and by-laws under which the muni- 
cipal authorities profess to act. Our ex-president, Mr. John 
Holden, read an able paper, in the course of which he showed 
that for more than twenty years our Society has been en- 
deavouring, but so far ineffectually, to arouse the Corporation 
to a sense of its duty in this matter, and to the dangers and the 
injustice of the existing system. A memorial adopted by the 
joint meeting was presented to the April meeting of the City 
Council last year, and a sub-committee of the Highways Com- 
mittee (to whom the memorial was referred) was subsequently 
appointed to prepare an amended code; and only last week 
completed its labours. The amended by- laws, we are informed, 
are now in the hands of the printers ; and it was announced at 
the City Council on Wednesday, June 6, that before being 
issued they would be submitted to our Society, in order, to 
quote Mr. Alderman Heywood’s words, “to insure something 
like accuracy in the description of the various parts of build- 
ings.” How far the revision is a satisfactory one remains to 
be seen. The municipal authorities have not availed them- 
selves of our offer of co- -operation and assistance during the 
process of revision, and it is therefore possible that the regula- 
tions as amended and codified may require something more 
than the mere rectification of technical terms. But it is a 
matter for congratulation to feel that we are approaching the 
close of a long, a tedious, and what ought to have been an un- 
necessary agitation ; and the Society will doubtless take care 
that nothing on its ‘part shall further delay the completion of 
the work. 

Attention was called two years ago to two comparatively 
minor questions—overhead wires and signboards. There has 
been no diminution in the number of overhead wires, but on the 
contrary a considerable increase. They are dangerous objects, 
and they are inimical to art, destroying the effect of an impor- 
tant part of the architect’s composition—the sky-line of the 
building. 

Within the past month, a still worse outrage has been per- 
petrated by the erection of three stacks of tall “chimney funnels 
on bases of red bricks, on the top of a block of stone buildings 
in a prominent part of the city. In this case we may be 
tolerably certain that the services of an architect have been 
dispensed with, and that the monstrous abortion is the work of 
some building contractor. The owner, therefore, is to blame, 
and possibly can only be brought to a sense of the enormity he 
has committed by the pressure of public opinion. But it may 
be well also to ask, whether the municipality ought not to have 
powers to prevent the destruction of the artistic aspects of the 
cit 

- have already mentioned the warehouse reconstruction of 
the town, which has been in progress during the last forty or 
fifty years. 

In planning and designing buildings for commercial pur- 
poses we are met, of course, with the difficulty of light, an 
abundance of which i is, in most cases, absolutely essential, In 
few towns is the problem harder of solution, for, as a rule, our 
streets are narrow and confined, and our atmosphere is murky. 
The difficulty is to secure ample light, and at the same time 
obtain a reasonable amount of pier space in the ground floor 
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storey, in order that the superstructure may be supported by 
the piers, and not upon iron columns or standards with little 
more than a veneering of granite, apparently quite inadequate 
to sustain the superstructure. There are in our city buildings 
of recent date that are apparently unsupported, for as far as the 
evidence of the senses goes, there is nothing beneath the super- 
structure but huge sheets of plate glass, the iron columns which 
are really the means of support being set back within the glass 
line, and so disguised as to be indiscernible. We cannot alto- 
gether lay the blame upon the designers of such buildings, for 
we may be quite sure they would never have produced such 
glaring inconsistencies if they had not been tied down by the 
false ideas of owners and tenants. At the same time It Is to be 
feared that a sacrifice to truth is in many instances too readily 
made ; and there is no doubt that an architect, by exercising 
firmness and judicious reasoning with his client, may often 
minimise the evil to which I have referred. 

Looking back some twelve years, we can most of us remem- 
ber that the building trade of Manchester was in a state of 
extraordinary and probably unprecedented prosperity. A long 
period of depression has supervened. during which our profes- 
sion has suffered seriously. But at the present moment, Iam 
happy to say, there are symptoms of a revival. ‘Two projects 
are on foot of momentous importance, which seem destined to 
alter materially the existing state of affairs. These are the 
construction of the Ship Canal from Manchester to the estuary 
of the Mersey at Eastham, and the amalgamation of Man- 
chester and Salford, with the addition, possibly, of some of the 
large neighbouring townships. The construction of the Ship 
Canal is being prosecuted with extraordinary vigour, and with 
engineering and mechanical appliances greatly superior to any 
previously brought to bear upon the same character of work, so 
that the completion of the vast undertaking seems likely to be 
effected within a shorter period than the four years originally 
contemplated. In our immediate district the face of the tract 
of land between Regent Road Bridge and Trafford Park on the 
one hand, and between Stretford Road and the Race Course 
and Ordsall on the other, must necessarily undergo a transfor- 
mation of which we have at present little conception ; and in 
the wake of the maker of the canal and docks will inevitably 
and necessarily follow the architect and builder. 

Concurrently with this undertaking, and also with the 
changes foreshadowed by the County Government Bill, a 
movement has been started under most influential and pro- 
mising auspices, for the amalgamation of Manchester and 
Salford into one city or county. This proposed union, which 
has been advocated by a few for many years, has at length 
reached the domain of practical municipal politics ; its need 
has become more manifest by the pressure of events and cir- 
cumstances; and a final decision is likely to be arrived at 
before many months have elapsed, which will settle once for 
all the future well-being and the powers of development of this 
populous community. 

I think our Society would do well to render all the assist- 
ance in its power to the furtherance of the proposed union ; 
and there is doubtless much information of value in the 
possession of the members which would prove most serviceable 
to the Amalgamation Committee. It is desirable that, either 
by the report of a committee of the Society, or by the voluntary 
act of individual members, any such information should at once 
be placed at the disposal of the promoters of the movement. 
For example, I venture to think that few men know better than 
architects the striking differences in the value of sites on the 
Salford side of the river, as compared with the value of land and 
positions on the Manchester bank. 

Apart from such considerations, however, the proposed 
amalgamation could not fail to confer far-reaching benefits. 
With one central municipal government, great public improve- 
ments could be effected which are impossible under the present 
dual system. The river Irwell, now little better than an open 
sewer, the effluvium from which I have no doubt has contri- 
buted in a great degree to the abnormally high death-rate of 
the two boroughs, could be taken in hand by the conjoint 
authority. Besides more efficient sanitary arrangements, the 
united boroughs would, I think, be enabled to effect an improve- 
ment in which we, as architects, would especially rejoice, viz., 
the covering of the river from the Victoria Railway Station to 
the new Bailey Bridge, or even beyond ; the formation of a fine 
open space between the Cathedral and the Exchange Station, 
and the construction of a new and broad thoroughfare over the 
river from Victoria Bridge to New Bailey Street. The effect of 
this splendid improvement in enhancing the value of property 
on the Salford side can scarcely be over-estimated. 

Whether it be from prejudice, or sentiment, or the force of 
association, it is impossible to say, but it remains a remarkable 
and undoubted fact, that the commerce which is represented by 
the great shipping and merchants’ warehouses of Manchester, 
will not move across the river, notwithstanding its proximity to 
the Exchange, but prefers to seek a much more distant part of 
the city. I am convinced in my own mind that it is solely in 
consequence of its severance from Manchester by the river, and 
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having no convenience of access save by the bridges, that 
Salford remains a borough of comparatively little importance, 
and dependent for its existence almost entirely upon Man- 
chester. The city would gain in prestige by the union, but I 
think Salford would in every way derive the greatest benefit, 
and several great improvements that are now frustrated by the 
existence of two municipal governments for what is virtually 
one community, could be~accomplished by the amalgamation, 
and can never be attained without. 

Turning to matters more strictly affecting our profession, I 
think we have reason to congratulate ourselves that the re- 
arrangement on a broader basis of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has at length been completed, and_ will 
shortly come into operation. The subject has engrossed the 
attention of our Society for the last five years, and, in my 
opinion, it has never assisted in the solution of a more im- 
portant question. All of us, I presume, whether we are 
members of the Institute or not, have come to regard it as the 
central authority of the profession ; and in any case, a Society 
which numbers something like thirteen hundred members, eight 
hundred of whom are in independent practice, must neces- 
sarily exercise a great if not a dominating influence. It. 15, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that it should adapt its con- 
stitution to the changed circumstances of the times, and by 
giving a hearing and weight to the views and interests of those 
members who practise at a distance from London, become 
thoroughly representative of the whole of the profession in 
town and country. Such was the view taken by the Manchester 
and other provincial societies. The representations made to 
the council of the Institute were met in the most courteous 
manner, full consideration and discussion followed, and the 
result has been the obtaining of a supplemental charter, dated 
March 28, 1887, containing largely-extended powers and a code 
of by-laws for the management of the Institute, under which 
every member throughout the country has a full share and 
interest in deciding all matters affecting the profession to which 
he belongs. 

One of the proposals which is now being dealt with under 


the new charter and by-laws is the federation of the provincial 


societies (as societies) with the Institute, by which means the 
rules and regulations and schedule of professional practice 
throughout the country will be co-ordinated and made uniform ; 
and while the provincial societies which ally themselves to the 
Institute will retain their independence, they will have a posi- 
tive interest in the Institute, as the presidents of the most im- 
portant ones (if Fellows of the Institute) will ex-officio have a 
seat on the council of that body. All members of the federated 
societies, if members of the Institute, will be entitled to a 
deduction from their subscription equal to 25 per cent., which, 
in the case of Fellows, will be equivalent to the amount of their 
subscription to this Society. Again, all members of the fede- 
rated societies will have access to the rooms and library of the 
Institute, of course under certain restrictions. These are im- 
portant concessions, made, I consider, in the most liberal and 
friendly spirit by the Institute, and which should and I hope 
will result in a large increase in the number of members, not 
only of the Institute, but also of the provincial societies. 
Many architects, amongst them my partner and myself, did not 
under the old arrangements feel justified in joining the 
Institute. Our objections are now removed; we have both 
become Fellows, and I understand that many others who held 
the same views have also decided to join. Personally, 1 may 
say that I consider it is the duty now of all properly qualified 
architects to connect themselves with the Institute, as the pro- 
fession generally will thereby gain very much in the estimation 
of the public. 

As you are aware, Manchester, through this Society, has 
from the outset been prominently connected with this move- 
ment. It already includes within its boundaries a larger 
number of members of the Institute than any other city or 
town in the country (London, of course, excepted), and I 
appeal to you to see that this position is not vacated or even 


jeopardised. 


The examinations in architecture by the Institute, which 
qualify for admission as Associates, are of the greatest im- 
portance, and all students should consider the passing of such 
as imperative. Two of these examinations have already been 
held in Manchester, under the conduct of this Society, and 
others, no doubt, will follow in due course. 

These examinations, and the membership of the Institute or 
of the allied societies, really render superfluous the registration 
about which we have heard so much lately. The Bill entitled 
the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors Registration Bill, 
recently presented to the House of Commons, and with- 
drawn, would, I feel satisfied, had it been passed, have done 
much mischief. The Bill, it may be stated, proposed to dele- 
gate to a general council, composed of twenty-six persons (of 
whom only fourteen, under the provisions of the Bill, need 
necessarily be architects, engineers, or surveyors), functions 
which are now performed respectively by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
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the Surveyors’ Institution. It professed to be promoted on the 
ground of the expediency of enabling persons who have occa- 
sion for the services of architects, civil engineers, or surveyors, 
to distinguish between those who are qualified and those who 
are not qualified to practise as such. The attempted legisla- 
tion was absolutely unnecessary ; it showed a complete igno- 
rance of the safeguards that already exist, and its operation 
could only have been mischievous, So far as our profession is 
concerned, any compulsory examination held for the purpose 
of granting the right to practise only, must of necessity have 
been of a much lower character than the Institute examination ; 
and it should be borne in mind that a person who had managed 
to pull through so as to be placed on the register would, in the 
eyes of the general public, have been exactly on a level with 
the most accomplished architect. Altogether the Bill was full 
of inconsistencies, and I am glad to be able to say that this 
Society gave its hearty support to the opposition, which was 
headed by the chartered societies of all the three professions 
with which the Bill proposed to deal. 

The address to architectural students which is shortly to be 
issued will, I hope, be found of much value to them. No 
efforts have been spared to make it as complete as possible. 
In it the experience of the older members of the profession has 
been freely placed at the disposal of those who are preparing 
to succeed us, and if it is found to be of service in assisting 
them in their studies, I am sure that those who have devoted 
much time and labour to its compilation will feel themselves 
amply rewarded. 

There are other subjects which invite comment—such as 
the proposed institute of art and industry, in which, as at pre- 
sent contemplated, the school of art and the technical school 
are to be merged, and in whose scheme architectural teaching 
and training will no doubt have a place—but I have already 
trespassed sufficiently upon your patience. ‘There is clearly an 
awakening of public spirit in our midst. ‘The great enterprises 
now on foot or in process of inception cannot fail to bring a 
considerable measure of prosperity to our profession ; and I 
feel assured that the work entrusted to its members will be 
accomplished in a manner that will add to their reputation, and 
be worthy of the best traditions of our art. 


BUILDING IN ROME. 


ay ae British Consul has presented the following report to 
the Foreign Office on the extension of Rome and the 
building crisis :— 

The year 1887 marked a period of serious trial in the 
economical and building progress of the capital of Italy, and it 
may not be void of interest to relate the most prominent facts 
connected with this crisis, especially now that its effects, 
though not all manifest, can to a certain degree be measured. 

It has been justly remarked that in the house-building 
speculation, which at present constitutes the most relevant 
factor of commercial activity in Rome, the capital and exertions 
of seven different classes of people concur: (a) the owners of 
building ground, who in the majority of cases have concen- 
trated in their hands vast lots of ground, which they subdivide 
and resell freehold, exclusively for building purposes ; (4) the 
builders, who are generally the purchasers of that ground, pay- 
ing down only a small sum, and undertaking to pay the rest 
by instalments; (c) the lenders of money to builders ; these 
lenders are very often the owners of the ground themselves, 
who guarantee their credit on the value of the property, includ- 
ing the building in course of construction ; the money is lent in 
the shape of promissory notes ; (¢) the workmen; (¢) the firms 
who supply various building materials, fixtures, &c., princi- 
pally on credit ; (/) the lenders of current cash to builders 
likewise in the shape of bills; and finally () the Institutes of 
Credito Fondiario (Mortgage Banks) that intervene when 
the building is finished, and grant loans on mortgage up to 
an amount equal to half the estimated value of the property. 

The cause that determined the crisis I allude to was a 
sudden stagnation of credit throughout Italy during the second 
half-year of 1887, which was attributed to various circum- 
stances, foremost the excess of credit granted up to then; but 
the main origin of the crisis, as regards house-building in 
Rome, is to be attributed to the want of capital and lack of busi- 
ness capacity on the part of the builders. These belonged, or 
rather sprang up, from the most different, and some from the most 
humble, classes of society, allured by the facilities afforded to 
the building speculation, and by the encouraging results which 
had been obtained by builders during the first years of the 
building activity. It should be noted that building ground 
was then sold at reasonable prices, and a house when finished 
used to cost, including the area on which it was built, 55 or 
60 per cent. of its estimated value, reckoned according to the 
average of rents. It was very easy under these circumstances 
for builders to sell at 70 or 80 per cent. of the said estimated 
value, and the result was a profit on the builder’s side of 
between 10 ta. 15 per cent. As the cost of building ground 


increased, and the main conditions of the enterprise underwent 
a notable change, the cost of a house rose to 80and go per cent. 
of its value taken on the basis of the rents. Whilst the would- 
be profits of the builders were thus considerably straitened, the 
selling of houses to real investors became also difficult, unless 
builders would give up every profit for themselves and sell pro- 
bably at a loss. An exorbitant quantity of bills deluged the 
market in the latter part of 1887, while the discounting of bills 
abroad was hindered on account of the high rise of the 
exchange against Italy, which reached 1°70 per cent. The 
fears entertained by foreign bankers as to the state of the 
building trade in Rome, as well as the limitation of discounts 
by the local banks, joined to the panic which seized the firms 
supplying the building materials, brought difficulties to a 
climax, and the crisis in a short time reached an acute stage. 
The artificial element of the speculation, or of sheer gambling 
by would-be millionaires, came thus to the ground. Foremost 
among the sufferers from the effects of this crisis are the 
builders, the suppliers of building materials, and the current 
cash-lenders, for all whom the property constituted no security. 
As for the other classes afore-mentioned, the crisis, it appears, 
is only a temporary hitch. In order to meet the requirements 
of the situation the banks and firms interested in the matter 
have already taken steps for getting in fresh capital. 

The sudden check in the sale of building ground will be, 
however, severely felt by the said banks and firms. In order 
to give an instance of this, I may mention that one bank alone, 
at the end of 1887, had on hand 192,236 square métres of 
building ground, nominally disposed of, but the transfer of 
which had not been actually carried out by the fault of the 
purchasing parties. 

The class of builders is very numerous. One of the banks 
that is entirely dedicated to the building speculation counts 
amongst its clients no less than 350 builders. One builder, 
perhaps the foremost amongst the rest, became a bankrupt, with 
liabilities amounting to 50,000,000 francs (2,000,000/.), partly 
covered by the assets, represented by ground and buildings in 
course of construction. 

It is doubtful whether this state of things may properly be 
called “ over-building,” especially if one considers that with the 
slackening of the construction of new buildings house-rents 
became still higher. This shows that the extension of 
the town answers to a real want of the population. It is to 
be observed that very few of the houses in course of con- 
struction are left unfinished. The construction of houses 
is now conducted with less feverish alacrity, and no impor- 
tant new blocks of buildings have lately been undertaken ; 
still the work already begun proceeds regularly, and the greater 
part of the buildings in course of construction are brought to 
completion. 

Intimately connected with all this is the constant increase 
of the population of Rome, which may be reckoned on an 
average to be 18,000 to 20,000 souls every year, as well as the 
demolition of houses both by Government and municipality, 
which compels thousands of citizens to shift to the new 
quarters. It thus happens that the banks that are mostly 
interested in the building speculation earnestly hope to be able 
to overcome, with no serious pecuniary losses, the present 
crisis, much more so that credit was by them granted on the 
security of property, not of persons; and no considerable fall in 
the value of the ground, nor of houses, has taken place. 

Inthe month of November 1887, several lots of ground situated 
in that part of the town known as “ Prati,’ close to Castel 
S. Angelo, were sold by auction, and the price they fetched 
was :— 


Price. 
Currency. Sterling. 
Lire. S 
Per 19,011 square metres 1,838,000 73,520 
SAT RV OT 3 2,015,000 80,600 
” 10,446 99 1,765,750 70,630 
ELL iO % 1,992,750 79,710 
9, 598,260 as 7,611,500 304,460 


The average for each metre is 130°60 lire (57. 4s. 6d.). 

In May 1888 the expropriation of a large palace (3,130 
métres of surface) situated in the centre of Rome, on the Piazza 
Colonna, was valued at 735 lires (29/. 8s.) per square métre, 
and the vendor accepted the condition of taking back a portion 
of the area, if so desired by the municipality, at a minimum 
price of 750 lire (30/.) per square metre. 

Brickmaking, in which large capitals are invested, is one of 
the most compromised in the building crisis, not only on 
account of the check which the manufacture of bricks, that was 
already surpassing the limits of demand, is going to sustain, 
but also for the serious losses deriving from unsatisfied credits 
granted to builders. 
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I find in a report published by the local Chamber of Com- 


merce that in 1886 there existed fifty brickyards in activity, 
forty of which were provided with furnaces, Hoffmann’s 
system, and the other ten following different methods of manu- 
facture. The total brick production might have reached 
280,000,000 bricks in 1887. No less than 10,000 workmen and 
800 carmen found employment in this branch of the building 
industry. ‘Thus, calculating that bricks represent less than 40 
per cent. of the materials used in buildings, the rest being tufa, 
cement, mortar, &c., the quantity of bricks above alluded to 
would be proportionate to 2,500,000 cubic métres of masonry 


to be constructed every year. ee i 
‘The following are the various building materials introduced 


in Rome during the years 1881-86 :-— 


Years. Gene te: Linge Bricks, &c. beet 
Cub. Métres} | Tons. Number | Cub. Métres. 

1881 . 275,000 39, 800 52,000,000 4,225 
1882. 319,000 41 400 61,000,000 | 6,100 
1883 348,000 52,100 78, 009, 000 | 4,990 
1884 . 498,009 68,500 88, 300,000 6,186 
1885 . 769,000 94,000 118,000,000 | 9,247 
1886 . 1,035,000 | 123,000 144,000,000 12,554 


The total value of above materials may be calculated for the 
year 1886 at 16,000,000 lire (640,000/.), of which 4,000,000 
represent the value of cement, tufa, and flint, 7,000,000 that of 
bricks, 3,000,000 that of lime and chalk, and 2,000,000 other 
stones. In the latter are not included the stones, such as 
marble, granite, &c., that are brought from other mining 


districts. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE committee of the London School Board, consisting of 
T the whole Board, appointed to investigate any allegations 
of corruption, met on Tuesday, the Rev. J. R. Diggle, chairman. 

In response to the inquiry directed to all members of the 
Board, whether they had information of any charge or fact of 
bribery, collusion, or other corrupt practice affecting any 
member or officer of the Board, twenty-four replies had been 
received, and were read. These stated in effect that they had 
no information on the subject. The chairman submitted a 
letter received from Mr. John Walsh, of Leominster, dated 
June 20, 1888, as follows:—“ Now that the Metropolitan servants 
are being found out, how. about the School Board? I know 
your servants. Some of them get builders to newly build 
their houses, and for passing their (builders’) accounts only. I 
know some of the builders in jobbing department charge for 
more lead, more wood, more solder, in three months than they 
have used in two lustrums. If you searched their books you 
would be amazed. I remember being asked to make up one 
quarter’s account for a firm a few years ago. The prime cost 
was about 2co/.; the amount against the Board nearly 800/. 
Multum in parvo.” 

It was stated that the chairman wrote to Mr. Walsh on 
June 23 asking for names and dates, and had received no 
reply. 
sus W. Bousfield stated that had he possessed any such 
information he should have communicated it to the Board. 
From the position which he held as Chairman of the Works 
Committee and of the Special Committee of Inquiry into the 
Works Department, he believed that if corruption had existed 


“among the officers of the Board it would have been brought to 


his notice during the careful inquiries which had recently taken 
place. There had undoubtedly been scamped work in the 
erection of some of the schools, and this must have been 
known to the clerks of the’ works employed by the Board to 
supervise the building. None of the officers now in the employ 
of the Board were responsible for cases of dishonest building. 
He believed the Board were fortunate in being served by a'statf 
of honest, able, and hard-working officers, and that the general 
high tone which ran through the office under Mr. Croard’s 
leadership made a spirit of corruption impossible. 

Professor Gladstone said he had no such knowledge. During 
the four een years, however, that he had been connected with 
the Bcoks Committee it had come under his notice that 
attempt- had been made to influence officers of the Board, 
but, as ‘ar as he knew, without effect. 

Mr. Helby stated that he had not made any such charges 
or alleg. tions as those attributed to him by certain members 
of the | oard, and having already made a personal explanation 
to the I oard, he had nothing further to add. With regard to 
any inf'rmation he might have in his possession, having in 
view the abortive inquiry of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
conduct: d by a committee of its own members, and the pain- 
fully su: cessful result of the inquiry conducted by the Koyal 
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Commission, he did not purpose making any statement except 
before a Royal Commission. 

The committees of the Board wrote that they had no know- 
ledge of bribery, collusion, or other corrupt practice. 

The replies from the public were then read. 

Mr. Hindley, of 290 to 294 Oxford Street, W., wrote that 
briefly his case was this. Being invited to tender for some 
work, he heard, while preparing the estimate, that it was all 
arranged that another firm was to have the work. He informed 
one of the responsible School Board officials of this before the 
estimates were sent in, and was assured that there would be fair 
play, but-he was surprised to find that what he had stated was 
actually carried out, though not by quite the same means as he 
had expected ; and although his estimate was settled upon by 
the committee another estimate was afterwards produced and 
accepted by the Board. That estimate was the one from the 
particular firm which he had heard it was arranged should have 
the work, and who did not manufacture their own work. The 
treatment he received from one of the School Board officials 
when endeavouring to inquire into the matter confirmed the 
opinion he had already formed as to the method in which the 
work of the Board was done. Mr. Hindley added that he saw 
a good deal of time was likely to be wasted and trouble given 
to those who volunteered evidence, and therefore he had decided 
to let the matter stand where it was, but he should be prepared 
to come forward to give evidence when the whole subject was 
before a Royal Commission. In a second letter Mr. Hindley 
stated that his tender was the lowest, but that after it was 
accepted another tender was “ discovered” which was lower ; 
and that when he called at the offices for an explanation he was 
kept waiting two hours, and then refused all information, being 
referred to “the person who gave him the rest of the infor- 
mation.” 

Messrs. Cox & Wooland, Benham Grove, Thornton Heath, 
drew attention to the tenders for the Holydale Road School at 
Nunhead, asking why their tender of 109/. was passed, and 
another of 1352. accepted, when in almost every other case the 
lowest tender was accepted. The letter added, “ perhaps, had 
ours been a big firm, with a little influence behind us, we might 
have been in the know a little earlier.” Mr. F. Morgan, of 138 
Bermondsey Street, S.E., stated that his mother had sold four 
freehold houses to the Board in 1885, and 5 per cent. was 
allowed till the time of settlement. He asked if that was the 
correct amount the Board was charged with, as it seemed a 
small sum, and deprived the widow of half her income. 

Mr. R. Broad, of Sunderland, wrote that the Board had 
advertised for a clerk of works at 6/. a week, and though he 
had offered his services at 3/. a week he was rejected. As a 
builder of many years’ standing he could have given useful 
information as to foundations of certain schools, which would 
have saved the Board many thousands of pounds, and he 
added, “I write this to show how easy it is to make a mistake 
in your choice.” 

Mr. J. M. Smith, of the Borough, wrote that he could 
furnish the “ Commission” with the particulars of the proceed- 
ings of an officer of the Board, who invariably received three 
payments upon the large amounts included in the estimates as 
provisional sums. This was accomplished as follows :—His 
commission included a percentage of provisional amounts, and 
was paid from the first instalments received by the contractor. 
When adjusting the accounts a deduction was made of all the 
provisions, and 23 per cent. was claimed upon the deductions. 
Another charge was made upon the net amount expended out 
of the provisions. A statement should be called for from the 
various builders to show the amounts paid to the surveyors for 
squaring up schools. It would be found that the official in 
question generally managed to get 50 per cent. more than other 
similar officers. The largest school fell to this gentleman, pro- 
bably owing to his intimacy with another official. The letter 
concluded by expressing the hope that full inquiries would be 
made, which might unearth more mysteries, especially if a 
cheque book were called for. 

The Chairman said the business now before the committee 
was the action they should take in reference to the communica- 
tions received. 

Mr. Gover thought it was very unsatisfactory that out of 
fifty-five members only twenty-three should have replied, and 
he moved that the rest of the members be requested to answer. 

The motion was not seconded, and fell to the ground. = 

Colonel Hughes, M.P., remarked that the only thing for the 
committee to do was to say that there was no declaration of 
fraud of sufficient importance for the committee to take action 
upon., The matters brought before the committee in reference 
to the advertisements appeared to be very insignificant, for it 
might naturaily be supposed that with a Board like theirs, 
spending 8,000,coo/. or 9,000,000/., there would be somebody 
upon whose toes they had trodden. No doubt there were 
matters, and always would be, in which a Board like that made 
mistakes, but all these matters of administration had been 
dealt with by the committees concerned. There appeared to 
be no charge against the Board, and as it was not for the com- 
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mittee to prove a negative, he should move that the various 
complaints received be reported to the Board, with the recom- 
mendation that they be referred to the various committees con- 
cerned ; that the action taken by the committee be reported ; 
that the Works Committee be instructed to forward the return 
as to what persons had sold more than one property to the 
Board, direct to the Board, and that the reference to the com- 
mittee be discharged. 

Mr. Barnes seconded the motion. 

The motion was agreed to, Mr. Gover recording his dissent. 


ART CONGRESS AT LIVERPOOL. 


A MEETING of the General Committee to arrange for this 
Congress took place on Monday in the Town Hall, under 
the presidency of Mr. P. H. Rathbone. A report was pre- 
sented by Mr. H. E. Rensburg, the local hon. secretary. It 
stated that Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R,A., had given his 
support to the scheme, and had promised to become the 
president of the Congress, which is to. be divided into six 
sections, namely, painting, sculpture, architecture, applied art, 
art history and museums, and national and municipal en- 
_couragement of art. The sittings of the Congress, it is pro- 
posed, shall extend over five days, and it had been arranged 
that the meetings should commence on Monday, December 3, 
in St. George’s Hall. Owing, however, to the uncertainty as 
to the date of the autumn. assizes, this arrangement may have 
to undergo an alteration, and the Congress may probably open 
a fortnight earlier. A programme of the week’s engagements 
has been provisionally drawn up. On the Monday—the first 
day—Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., will deliver his presiden- 
tial address, and on the following days meetings will be held, 
morning and afternoon, of the various sections. On Tuesday Mr. 
G, Aitchison, A.R.A., president of the Section of Architecture, 
is to deliver an address in the morning, and there is to be an 
address in the afternoon by Mr. L. Alma Tadema, R.A., presi- 
dent of the Section of Painting. On Wednesday addresses 
are to be given by Mr. Walter Crane, president of the Section 
of Applied Art, and by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., president of 
the Section of Sculpture. On Thursday an address by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, president of the Section of Art, History and 
Museums ; and on Friday the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., 
will deliver an address as president of the Section of National 
and Municipal Encouragement of Art. In addition arrange- 
ments are being made for combined meetings of certain of the 
sections. ‘The report of the secretary was adopted, and on the 
motion of Professor Conway, seconded by Mr. F. J. Leslie (an 
additional hon. secretary), a finance sub-committee was 
appointed. Professor Conway stated that a sum of 1,000/. 
would be required for the Congress. The city of Liverpool 
had been pledged in a very prominent way before the whole 
nation in respect of the Congress, and leading men in all the 
branches of art had been invited to come down. It was there- 
fore essential that they should exert themselves to get sufficient 
money to carry out their pledges. Local secretaries for the 
various sections were afterwards appointed. The Chairman 
said that during the last few years Liverpool had not taken that 
place among the great towns which she ought to do, and if she 
was to maintain the position of second city of the empire it 
was of great and serious importance that the forthcoming 
Congress should be made a real success. Another meeting of 
the committee will be held at an early date. 


TESSERA. 


Works of Art in Schools. 
J. RUSKIN. 

HE first and most important kind of public buildings which 
4B we are always sure to want are schools, and I would ask 
you to consider very carefully whether we may not wisely intro- 
duce some great changes in the way of school decoration. 
There certainly comes a period in the life of a well-educated 
youth, in which one of the principal elements of his education 
is, or ought to be, to give him refinement of habits, and not only 
to teach him the strong exercises of which his frame is capable, 
but also to increase his bodily sensibility and refinement, and 
show him such small matters as the way of handling things pro- 
perly, and treating them considerately. Not only so, but I 
believe the notion of fixing the attention by keeping the room 
empty is a wholly mistaken one. I think it is just in the 
emptiest room that the mind wanders most, for it gets restless 
like a bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any possible 
means of getting out and away. And even if it be fixed, by an 
effort, on the business in hand, that business becomes itself 
repulsive more than it need be by the vileness of its association, 
and many a study appears dull and painful to a boy, when it is 
pursued on a blotted deal desk, under a wall with nothing on it 


but scratches and pegs, which would have been pursued 
pleasantly enough in a curtained corner of his father’s library, 
or at the lattice window of his cottage. Nay, my own belief is 
that the best study of all is the most beautiful, and that a quiet 
glade of forest, or the nook of a lake shore, are worth all the 
schoolrooms in Christendom, when once you are past the 
multiplication table; but be that as it may, there is no question at 
all but that a time ought to come in the life of a well-trained 
youth when he can sit at a writing-table without wanting to 
throw the inkstand at his neighbour, and when also he will feel 
more capable of certain efforts of mind with beautiful and 
refined forms about him than with ugly ones. 


The Velarium of the Coliseum. 
E. CRESY. 


Lampridius (in Com. a Militibus, Classiariis) informs us 
that the management of the vela was left entirely to sailors, as 
they were more expert in going aloft amidst ropes, and under- 
stood the tackle which regulated the spreading of it better than 
others. There can be no doubt that it required considerable 
dexterity on the part of the engineer to keep steady an awning 
containing 113,345 superficial feet, which would be required for 
the amphitheatre at Nismes, and for the magnificent Coliseum 
nearly 250,000 superficial feet, or more than double ; the weight 
of which, at only one pound per foot, comprising the ropes and 
tackle, would amount to 112 tons or thereabouts. So vast a 
weight, disposed and upheld by tension alone, creates our 
wonder and admiration. At the level of the attic storey are 120 
projecting consoles, each having a circular hole about Io inches 
in diameter corresponding with a circular mortice of the same 
size, and 6 inches in depth, made in the projection of the 
cornice of the second order. The upper opening of the hole 
in each console has externally a groove 2 inches in height, 
destined for an iron collar, to which was attached a tie, which 
secured it to the wall of the attic at the level of the top of the 
consule. The holes which contained these have some portions 
of the iron run with lead remaining. The whole of each con- 
sole received a round mast, which, passing through it, rested in 
a hole sunk in the cornice below, the iron collar preventing it 
from acting against the sides of the console and fracturing it. 
The masts alone would not be sufficient to support the weight 
of the vela, extending over an elliptical area, the axis of which, 
in one direction, was 436 feet, and in the other 331. To aid in 
the support, other posts were introduced through mortices 
about Io inches in length, placed opposite each console, at the 
projecting part of the moulding which crowns the interior of 
the attic ; on each side, 4 or 5 inches from the edge of the 
attic, are holes still containing the lead which secured the iron 
ties that held these latter posts in their places. Under the 
mortice holes are others, 8 inches square and 2 feet in depth, 
made in the upper step of the attic to receive the second posts. 
The two posts were afterwards securely braced. Over the 
centre of the arena was an oval covering, permanently fixed, 
which in the Coliseum was ornamented with an immense golden 
eagle. Round the edge of this oval covering was attached a 
large cable. One hundred and twenty pairs of cords, of equal 
length, stretched from the masts on the exterior to this cable, 
were worked by pulleys, thus forming as many compartments. 
Each pair of cords was furnished with rings, to which the cover- 
ing was attached, so that it could be drawn backwards and for- 
wards at pleasure. The whole of these were called the vela or 
velaria, and each single compartment velarium. The distance 
between the ropes on which the velarium ran was greater 
towards the attic than at the centre ; consequently, to make the 
velarium run freely on its rings, it was necessary that it should 
be of an equal width throughout. When spread towards the 
attic it was stretched, whilst towards the centre it sagged, and 
formed, as it were, a fold. To prevent the sun passing through 
the opening thus made by the sagging, an internal hanging was 
attached around the fixed permanent oval. 


Sandstone as a Building Material. 


J. CUMMING, 

Sandstone in every case consists of larger or smaller par- 
ticles of silica or flint, held together either by mere aggregation, 
by calcareous cement, or by oxide or carbonate of iron, and 
sometimes by silicious cement ; the last-named are alu ays the 
best and indestructible. The most homogeneous examples 
should be selected, and those free from iron. Sandstones, how- 
ever, do not generally commend themselves for enduring 
qualities ; but occasionally examples have been employed that 
have stood the test of centuries and remained uninjured. At 
the time when the Houses of Parliament were about to be 
erected, a committee was appointed to decide upon the most 
useful and lasting stone to build them with, and the prominent 
buildings of this country were examined as to their state of 
preservation and the length of time which had elapsed since 
their erection. Of the eleventh century, Chepstow Castle, 
partly built of old red sandstone, is decomposed ; Durham 
Castle the same ; Fountains Abbey and Kirkstall Abbey, both 
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much decomposed ; and the only eleventh-century work men- 
tioned as being built of sandstone, which is still sound, is 
Richmond Castle, even the mouldings and carvings of which 
are said to be in a perfect state. The examination was con- 
ducted through the prominent buildings of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and the 
result was not sufficiently satisfactory to induce the committee 
to recommend sandstone for its durability. The sandstones 
used at the present time are better than those formerly em- 
ployed. The Craigleith sandstone, from the carboniferous 
formation in the vicinity of Edinburgh, is the most satisfactory, 
as it contains 98 per cent. of silica, and only about I per cent. 
of carbonate of lime. The sandstones fromthe millstone grit 
of Yorkshire are good, and where used have lasted for centuries. 
A very hard and lasting stone (if well selected and used in dry 
places) is the firestone from the greensand rocks. In the 
neighbourhood of Godstone and Nutfield many buildings are 
constructed of it, and appear to last well. The same quarry, 
however, often yields various qualities of stone. Patteson 
Court, Nutfield, is built of this stone from a quarry on the pro- 
perty. The older portion of the house is in perfect condition : 
the more recent, although built of stone from the same quarry, 
is flaking off and crumbling away rapidly. The sandstones 
from the Wealden formation, notwithstanding some of them 
appear very hard, soon crumble to pieces, and should on no 
account be used for any building intended to last. This stone 
has little or no cementing material in it, unless (as in some 
cases) carbonate of iron, which would be better absent. Sand- 
stone may sometimes be employed in situations where moisture 
is the rule, when in exposed places it would be liable to de- 
struction by the atmosphere. In selecting sandstone for 
building, and, indeed, any stone, it is well to observe in any 
adjacent quarry how the undisturbed surfaces have behaved 
themselves on exposure to the weather. Experience must of 
course decide, for many sandstones that are soft in the quarry 
(when newly cut) become hard and very good afterwards. 


English Wall-Papers in the Bighteenth Century. 
J (GALES: 


Recurring to the subject as connected with this country, in 
the year 1754 a Mr. Jackson, a manufacturer of paperhangings 
at Battersea, published a work on the invention of printing in 
chiaro-oscuro, and the application of it to the making of paper- 
hangings, illustrated with prints in proper colours. This book 
isa sort of advertisement of the kinds of papers made, and 
the mode of manufacture employed .by him. He adopted a 
style of paperhangings executed with blocks in chiaro-oscuro, 
in imitation of the most celebrated classic subjects. To use 
his words, ‘‘ The person who cannot purchase the statues them- 
selves may have these prints in their places, and thus effectually 
show his taste. ’Tis the choice and not the price which dis- 
covers the true taste of the possessor ; and thus the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Medicean Venus, or the Dying Gladiator 
may be disposed of in niches, or surrounded with a mosaic 
work in imitation of frames, or with festoons and garlands of 
flowers, with great taste and elegance; or, if preferred, land- 
scapes after the most famous masters may be introduced into 
the paper. That it need not be mentioned to any person of 
taste how much this way of finishing with colours, softening 
into one another with harmony and repose, exceeds every other 
kind of paperhanging hitherto known, though it has none of the 
gay, glaring colours in patches of red, green, yellow, and blue, 
&c., which are to pass for flowers and other objects in the 
common papers.” By the account of this gentleman we find 
that paperhangings were then in common use, and had reached 
a certain degree of perfection, for that even arabesques were 
executed ; and I therefore conceive that the art discovered by 
Lanyer had been continued from his time to the present ; par- 
ticularly as in the year 1712, the tenth of Queen Anne, a duty 
of 13d. per square yard is imposed on this manufacture. In 
the reign of that queen, the Chinese paperhangings were very 
much employed, and have continued in fashion to the present 
day. These hangings, though parts of them may be executed 
by blocks or stencils, are almost wholly painted by hand. Con- 
temporary with Jackson, I have learned that a Mr. Taylor, the 
grandfather of one of our present most eminent manufacturers, 
carried on this business to a considerable extent, and accumu- 
lated a large fortune. He was succeeded by his son, who, I am 
informed visited France, and was enabled to give the manu- 
facturers there considerable information. He said, on his 
return, that he found the French paperhangings very inferior to 
our own, both as to execution and beauty of design. In those 
days we had an extensive export trade in this material to 
America and other foreign parts, but we are now driven out of 
the market by the French. The paperhangings at that date, 
about 1770, were manufactured nearly in the same manner as at 
present. I have, indeed, seen a flock paper of a large rich 
damask pattern, more than one hundred years old, which 
resembles in every way the modern material ; it is singular 
that this art of flocking was disused and almost lost during a 
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period of twenty years, and revived only about forty years ago ; 
a mode of decorating papers was also formerly employed, 
which is now never adopted. I have seen papers ornamented 
with a substance commonly called frost, a species of talc. In 
the year 1786 there was established at Chelsea a manufactory 
for paperhangings of a superior description, conducted by 
Messrs. George and Frederick Echardts, gentlemen of con- 
siderable taste and spirit. The mode of manufacture was 
different to that in general use, for, besides the usual printing 
blocks, copper-plates, on which were engraved designs of great 
finish and beauty, were likewise employed, and they not only 
printed on paper, but also on silk and linen ; and by an under- 
ground of silver or gold, they obtained very beautiful effects of 
colour. Only part of the design was given by printing; it was 
finished by artists constantly retained by the manufacturers, 
men of considerable talent, who, again, were assisted in the 
inferior parts by young girls of whom more than fifty were em- 
ployed. And had this undertaking been supported by the 
Government, it would, I do think, have been more available as 
a school for our rising artists, and of infinitely greater service 
than our present school of design, for it would have been a 
working school, and no other, I am convinced, will be of any 
use in forming a talented race of decorative artists in this 
country. There was also about this time another establishment 
similar to the former, conducted by Mr. Sheringham, in Marl- 
borough Street. 
Ancient Use of Bronze. 


C. DALY. 


In reading the travels of Pausanias in Greece, we cannot 
but feel surprised at the immense number of bronze works in 
sculpture which he meets with at every step, particularly when 
we recollect that the country had been in the possession of the 
Romans for three centuries, and that they had already, on 
several occasions, carried away thousands of bronze figures. 
Of thirty-three colossi described by the tourist, thirty were of 
bronze, the three others of wood; he also describes thirty- 
two equestrian statues of bronze and twenty-four chariots, at 
least of natural size, sometimes with two, and oftener with four 
horses, and holding one or two figures. Some were accom- 
panied by runners or grouped with men on foot who led them ; 
in fine, he mentions more than forty animals of considerable 
size, also of bronze. And yet Pausanias only visited a part of 
Greece. It was of bronze that the Athenians, after the death 
of Pisistratus, formed the first quadriga, in memory of their © 
fellow countrymen who died while fighting for their native 
land. The Romans made frequent use of bronze, and like the 
Greeks, employed it in the form of candelabrze, lamps, furniture, 
triclinia, altars, tripods, tools, fastenings, letters for monumental 
inscriptions, window fastenings, &c. The doors were some- 
times plated with bronze, secured with nails of the same 
metal ; such as those of the Pantheon. Pliny (B. 34, sec. 7) 
says that the ancients were accustomed to make the threshold 
and gates of temples of bronze. Ancient gates entirely formed 
of bronze are still to be seen in the church of St. Cosmo and 
St. Damian in the Forum at Rome, formerly the temple of 
Romulus and Remus, and this luxury was not exclusively con- 
fined to temples, for, 380 years before our era, the ornaments 
were of bronze on the doors of the house of Camillus. By 
means of cramps large masses of bronzed ornaments and 
carvings were fastened on monuments by way of decoration. 
On bronze tablets were engraved laws, treaties of peace, and 
public acts intended to be made known to posterity. Three 
thousand of these tablets were destroyed in the fire of the 
Capitol, in the time of Vespasian. Capitals were also made of 
bronze, which were secured on cores of stone.- Pliny relates 
that “C. Octavius, who conquered Perseus in a naval action, 
erected, in honour of his triumph, a double portico, which was 
called Corinthian, because the capitals of the columns were of 
bronze; this portico was near the Flaminian Circus; the 
capitals of the Pantheon, placed there by Agrippa, are of the 
same metal.” The Romans further applied bronze in the 
execution of works on a large scale; the framing of the 
Pantheon was constructed of bronze, and, according to Serlio, 
who had examined it in its place, the different pieces were 
hollow ; they were put together in the same way as woodwork, 
The caissons of the vault of this monument were also of 
bronze, and the circle which frames the opening by which the 
Rotunda is lighted still remains. In the baths of Caracalla 
the ceiling of the immense hall known as the Cella Solearis was 
formed of a network of bronze; a fact of which M. Blouet did 
not seem to be aware when he published his restoration of that 
monument. The ancients also constructed roofing of bronze, 
for, 212 years before the Christian era, the temple of 
Vesta, at Rome, was covered with tiles of bronze, and so, at a 
later period, was the Pantheon. As to bronze statues, there 
was at Rome a number truly prodigious, brought from all the 
great cities of Etruria, Greece, Sicilyand Asia Minor. Scaurus 
having erected a temporary theatre at Rome, towards the 
end of the Republic, decorated it with three thousand of these 
statues, 
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ft HEN we published lately Zhe Kiss of Reconcilia- 


| 


: 


‘ia dolorosa which criminals traversed on their way to 


‘ne Officers of justice and the populace joined. In the 
justration it is supposed that the procession has reached 


' naint a historic scene as if he were one of the spectators, 


‘ye artist painted many pictures relating to the administra- 
on of the law in Belgium. The work we now reproduce 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LAST PRAYER FOR THE CONDEMNED. 


tion, by M. VAN DER OUDERAA, we remarked that 


; one of them. 
It was the custom in Antwerp to have altars along the 


xecution. Prayers were said before the crucifix, in which 


xe last altar, and as the woman can see the stake from the 
lace where she kneels, she is too fascinated by the sight 
5 take any part in the devotional service. A murderer 
‘ould escape if he received a kiss from the representative 
f his victim, but for women who were supposed to be 
uilty there was-no mercy. The law-makers were men, and 
he stake was made the penalty of crime that often was 
mly imaginary. From such books as Fox’s “ Martyrs,” it 
s plain that in England a woman was not spared any 
uffering at the stake. Punishment was meted out to her 
yy a judge, and both executioners and sheriff felt in 
juty bound to carry it out to the letter. But on the Con- 
inent there was consideration for feminine weakness : as 
he French judge said to the son of Madame DE SEVIGNE, 
here were “certains petits adoucissements 4 cause de la 
aiblesse du sexe.” Straw would be thrown over the 
yoman’s head in order to suffocate her, or a blow would 
ye given in removing it which was likely to render her 
neapable to feel any pain afterwards. As Madame re- 
narked when she heard the story, “To be burnt is not as 
errible as one imagines.” 

In the picture we illustrate, as in the Azss of Recon- 
‘liation, it will be seen that M. VAN DER OUDERAA intro- 
juces nothing which is suggestive of the stage. A student 
of the history of Antwerp and of its manners and customs, 
he past has to him the vividness of the present, and he can 


ind had seen it from some coign of vantage. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 9._CHIMNEYPIECE, DAWPOOL, CHESHIRE. [(R. NORMAN 
SHAW, RB.A.] 


HOUSES, SUNDRIDGE PARK AVENUE, BROMLEY. 
HESE are built from the designs of Mr. CHARLES 
Bett, F.R.1.B.A., of 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon 
Street, for Mr. W. Deacon. They contain three well- 
proportioned reception-rooms, vestibule and inner hall, 
kitchen, offices, &c., on ground floor, and eight bedrooms, 
and occupy about an acre of land in the best part of the 
avenue. 


WOLVERHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


pe. the special meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council 

on Tuesday, the Mayor (Alderman J. Jones) in the chair, 
a report was received from the General Purposes Committee 
recording the resignation of the following members of the Art 
Committee :—The chairman (Mr. S. T. Mander), Alderman 
Thorne, Councillors Manley and Marston, Colonel Loveridge, 
Messrs. F. J. Badger, T. Beach, P. Horsman, W. H. Ince, 


H. G. Powell, C. Wells, and R. Williams; and subsequently of 


the Mayor, Sir Rupert Kettle, and the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock. 
The remaining members of the Art Committee are Alderman 
Bantock, Councillor Ironmonger, and Councillor Shepherd.— 
Alderman W. H. Jones moved the reappointment of the Art 
Committee, and the termination of the contract with the present 
headmaster. In support of his motion he quoted the recom- 
mendation of the late Art Committee, to the effect that no 
improvement in the position of the school would be effected 
until it was placed under a fresh headmaster. The late com- 
mittee consisted of men representative of the manufacturing, 
the artisan, the educational, and the professional interests of the 
town—men who had given no less than 13,000/. towards the 
funds of the institution.—Mr. Jenks, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the Council had to consider, not the prospects of Mr. 
Gunn, but the interests of the ratepayers. They had been 
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granted a penny rate for the promotion of art education in the 

borough.—Alderman Thorne moved a resolution asking the 

old Art Committee to continue in office ; that one sub-com- 

mittee, under the chairmanship of Alderman Bantock, should 

take the management of the School of Art; while a second 

sub-committee, presided over by Mr. Mander, should deal with 

the art gallery—Alderman Bantock expressed approval of the 

compromise proposed, and seconded the amendment. He 

thought it necessary, however, that the contemplated School of 
Art sub-committee should consist of a larger number of persons 

than the minority of the Art Committee who sympathised 

with his action in the proposed dismissal of Mr. Gunn. 

Alderman Bantock, proceeding, accused the old Art Committee 

of issuing misleading statistics—In answer to Mire Cher. 

Mander, Alderman Thorne said that the chairman of the 

whole committee should be neither Alderman Bantock nor 

Mr. Mander, but some person who could hold the balance 

between the two opposing parties.—In reference to Alderman 

Bantock’s suggestion, the Town Clerk said that the constitution 
of the Art Committee could only be altered by the election of 
fresh members to fill vacancies.—Mr. S. T. Mander, as the 
chairman of the old Art Committee, expressed his wish to 
entirely retire from the conduct of the School of Art and the 
Art Gallery after the personal abuse which had been directed 
against the committee, and the vote of the Council at its last 
meeting. The compromise suggested by Alderman Thorne 
was the less likely to succeed because of the difficulty which 
Alderman Bantock’s conduct created in the way of a con- 
ciliatory treatment.—Mr. J. J. Tate inquired who had crossed 
out the names of the Art Committee from the circulars issued 
with reference to the coming exhibition to possessors of pic- 
tures desired for loan.—Alderman Major expressed his un- 
willingness to see the present system continued, and therefore 
objected to Alderman Thorne’s proposal.—Mr. R. R. Rhodes 
supported the compromise.—Mr. Williams thought that the 
Art Committee had reported correctly, and said the present state 
of things was scandalous. Alderman Thorne’s amendment 
settled nothing ; Alderman Jones’s resolution was tangible.— 
Mr. Bates complained that if any artwork modelling or chasing 
were required by a Wolverhampton manufacturer, it had to be 
done in London or Birmingham.—Mr. C. H. Cousins con- 
sidered that as the committee were defeated they should have 
resigned. But Alderman Thorne had suggested a means by 
which the committee’s connection with the art gallery would be 
maintained, while Mr. Gunn would continue his work in the 
School of Art.—Mr. C. R. Smith said that the compromise, 
like most compromises of the character, was unworkable.—In 
answer to Alderman Jones, Alderman Thorne said that one 
reason for his amendment was that if the proposed School of 
Art sub-committee were given sufficient rope they would hang 
themselves.—The amendment was then put, and carried by 25 
votes to 11.—Mr. Mander said that the acceptance of the 
amendment by the committee would depend upon the general 
opinion of the other members. © 


EE 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


@)e Saturday the award of scholarships in connection with 
the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, Science, 
and Literature (Ladies) was completed. The scholarship in 
art was adjudged to Miss Berta Ohlenschlager, of Sydenham ; 
the medal for painting in water-colours to Miss Kate Bennett, 
of Forest Hill. The judges were Mr. J. B. Burgess, A.R.A, 
Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., and Mr. R. Beavis, R.W.S. Certi- 
ficates were also awarded to students for painting in oils, draw- 
ing from the antique, and drawing from the life. The musical 
scholarship was gained by Miss Matilda Harris, of Norwood. 
The examiners were Professors J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc., and 


Mr. C. J. Hargitt. 


MR. FRANK HOLL, R.A. 


slikse tidings of the death of Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., which 

took place on Tuesday morning at his house in Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, at the early age of forty-three, will cause widespread 
regret. Mr. Holl had been ailing for some weeks, but’ it was 
hoped that with care he would be able to pass through the 
crisis which had been brought on by over-exertion. This, how- 
ever, proved unfortunately to be a vain hope, and the attack of 
Tuesday was rapidly fatal. The Z7zmes Says it is undoubtedly 
the case that the very hard work of getting his pictures ready 
for the exhibitions at the end of last April developed his delicacy 
of the heart to a dangerous extent. He was, however, uncon- 
scious of this, though he had long known that any very great 
exertion would be perilous. When the pictures had been sent 
in he paid a hastyvisit to Spain by way of taking a holiday ; 
for, he said, “I am tired, and feel as if I had been getting into 
a groove; a few days with Velasquez will give me just the 
stimulus I want.” He went to Madrid and was back again in 


ee 
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less than a fortnight, and the strain of this long and rapid 
journey proved too much for him.. He had a seizure soon after 
his return, and Sir William Jenner forbade him to undertake 
more than one sitter aday. This moderate amount of work 
seemed not too great for his strength, but a fortnight ago, 
while staying with a friend, he had a second seizure, and since 
that time his doctors —Dr. Broadbent and Mr. William Adams 
—regarded his case as anxious, though they by no means 
despaired of curing him. But on Tuesday morning at half-past 
eight he was again seized with cardiac disease, and in a moment 
he was dead. 

Frank Holl was a son of the late eminent engraver Francis 
Holl, ARR A., and was born on July 4, 1845, at St. James’s 
Terrace, Kentish Town. As a boy he went to University 
College School, but his inherited love for art soon asserted 
itself, and at fifteen he was entered as a probationer in the 
Royal Academy schools. There he soon made his mark, 
obtaining a silver medal in 1852 and the gold medal and a 
scholarship in the following year. In 1864 he began to 
exhibit, and from that time contributed regularly to the exhi- 
bitions. In 1868 he gained the Two Years’ Travelling Student- 
ship, and a little later he may be said to have decided upon the 
style of subject and treatment by which, for the next ten 
years, he was almost exclusively known. He devoted himself 
to subject pictures, generally of a pathetic and melancholy 
cast, such as are indicated by the titles Vo Tzdings from the 
Sea (1871), Leaving Home (1873), Deserted (1874), Want, and 
The Emigran’?s Departure. Pictures of this kind, treated 
with undeniable power and vigour, gained him his Associate- 
ship in 1878 ; but if he had not in a happy moment ventured 
into a different field of art he would not have taken a front 
rank among English painters. Nine or ten years ago, how- 
ever, he determined to paint the portrait of his neighbour, the 
veteran engraver Samuel Cousins. The impression which that 
portrait made is still fresh in the recollection of many; good 
judges were at once arrested by the strength of handling, the 
grasp of character, and the Rembrandt-like power over light 
and shade which were so apparent in it. Strange to say, the 
one person who disliked it was Mr. Cousins himself, who, with 
a curious vanity from which old men frequently suffer, declared 
that the painter had added to his years, and had made him 
appear too old. So seriously did the octogenarian engraver re- 
gard the matter that it was long before he forgave Mr. Holl, little 
suspecting that the painter, to use a phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
had “immeasurably increased his chances of immortality.” 
What the public thought of the picture was very soon apparent, 
for Mr. Holl was at once overwhelmed with commissions, so 
that from that time to the day of his death he may be said to 
have scarcely had a single day, except during his annual holi- 
day, free from sitters. A list of them would include a very 


large number of the most eminent contemporary Englishmen, 


while not a few Americans took advantage of a visit to London 
to have their portraits painted by Mr. Holl. Indeed his very last 
work, and the only one which he completed since the opening 
of the present Academy Exhibition, was a portrait of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Among the most successful of his pic- 
tures—and they have numbered at least twenty during each of 
the last eight or nine years—we may mention portraits of 
Signor Piatti; Major Graham, the late Registrar-General ; 
Captain Sim, a naval veteran of go years old; Dr. Cradock, the 
late principal of Brasenose; Dr. Bellamy, president of St. 
John’s; Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Frederick Roberts, Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon, Lord Wolseley, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Overstone, Mr. Bright, and the Duke of Cleveland—the last a 
particularly brilliant work which attracted very great attention 
in the Academy of 1886. The portraits of this year are too 
well known to be named ; everyone will remember especially 
the picture of Lord Spencer, whick will probably be reckoned 
by posterity as the painter’s masterpiece, and the picture of 
Mr. Gladstone which was last week given to its subject asa 
golden wedding present. Besides these half-lengths, we may 
mention the two full-lengths of the Prince of Wales, painted for 
tte Middle Temple and for the Trinity House, and that of the 
Duke of Cambridge in the uniform of a Field-Marshal. Of 
these the Middle Temple portrait of the Prince is especially 
successful, and among all the Royal portraits exhibited at Man- 
chester last year it stood out conspicuous as the work of a man 
who was really a master of his art. 

Mr. Holl, who was made an R.A. in 1884, did not live to 
realise two of the great objects of his ambition—to paint the 
portraits of some beautiful women, and to paint a great group 
of portraits in costume, such as the Bench of Judges. The 
truth is that he was always so overwhelmed with commissions 
from eminent and wealthy men that each of these projects kept 
being deferred from year to year. There can be no doubt that 
he would have succeeded magnificently in the second task, for 
no one of his English contemporaries could surpass him in the 
gifts of colour, composition, and character-painting. Whether 
he would have succeeded equally well with the face of a beau- 
tiful woman is more open to question; his almost over- 
masculine art might have found it difficult to adapt itself to 
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smooth texture and soft outline. But even this difficulty migh) 
very possibly have been triumphed over, for he had triumphed 
over many difficulties as great. It is interesting to note that his! 
chief reason for taking to portraiture was disgust at the treat. 
ment which his subject pictures had received from the hands 0} 
the critics. They pronounced them sombre, monotonous, g 
little wanting in ideas, a little heavy in handling. The young 
Associate was indignant, and resolved to try a new line 
altogether ; and this resolution of his, which has given us the 
long list of noble portraits which have done so much of late 
years to raise the English school, may surely be counted to the 
credit of the critics, as some compensation for the many sins 
which are laid to their charge. For Mr. Holl’s portraits are 
undoubtedly among the great features of the recent history 0} 
English art. People call them mannered; but to whai 
painter’s work will not the term apply? They are sometimes 
charged with exaggeration, with undue emphasis ; but it js 
more true to say that they are expressive to an extraordinary 
degree. There is a brilliancy of execution about them, especially 
about the best of them, to which few works of the English 
school can show a parallel. They were painted under the 
stress of excitement; the artist used to say that unless he put 
his whole force into a picture, unless he felt an emotion ip 
painting it, he could not work at all. Sometimes he thought 
he was failing ; and it is curious that this thought was painfully 
and strongly present to him when he was at work upon the 
greatest of all his successes, the portrait of Lord Spencer, 
which he called the most difficult task he ever undertook. It 
need not be said that every touch upon all his pictures was his 
own, which is more than can be said of the portraits of Rubens, 
of Vandyke, and of Sir Joshua. 

Personally Mr. Holl was charming from the openness, 
simplicity, and geniality of his character. He was nota con- 
versationalist, but he had a fund of cheerful talk for his sitters, 
and his many friends always found him glad to see them when 
he had a free hour from work, and always chatty and cordial, 
He was very popular among his colleagues at the Academy, 
and no man worked harder than he at the Academy schools, 
He thought well of the prospects of English art, and used to 
say, by way of illustrating the progress which the present 
generation has seen, that work which in his youth would have 
gained a medal would now hardly gain admission to the 
schools. 

Mr. Holl’s father died four years ago. His aged mother is 
living, and he leaves a widow and four daughters. 


GLOUCESTER BATHS COMPETITION. 


he the quarterly meeting of the Gloucester Town Council 
the subject of the proposed baths was under consideration, 
a lengthy report of which appears in the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 

The finance committee reported that on July 6 the Town 
Clerk laid before them the Local Government Board’s sanctior 
for the Corporation to borrow sums of 7,100/. and 1,400/. for 
the purpose of providing public baths, the former amount to be 
repaid within thirty years, and the latter amount within ten 
years, from the date of the borrowing thereof. | 

The Mayor read a letter from Councillor Platt, who said h¢ 
had carefully studied the baths question since the last meeting 
and he believed that nothing less than the committee’s recom 
mendation would meet the requirements of the case. H¢é 
would strongly urge, in the interests of the ratepayers, tht 
Council to go to the expense of 7,500/, or even beyon¢ 
that, so as to have a creditable building. ~ 

The Town Clerk said Mr. Tom Cook, the architect whe 
received the second premium for his plans, had written twe 
letters addressed to the Mayor and Corporation. They wereat 
follows :— 

39 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester : 
July 9, 1888. 

From the Gloucester newspapers I learn something of your difficul 
position in this matter, and I am prepared to help you as follows :—] 
am willing to take up my design, and in this form I guarantee to obtait 
a tender for the sum of 6,000/., and to carry out the work in a sub 
stantial manner, giving you all the accommodation you are to get by 
the ‘‘re-cast plans,” which have produced such unfortunate results 
To show my bona fides in this matter, if I fail to produce the resul) 
above stated, or such as shall satisfy you, I will leave myself entirel) 
in your hands to remunerate me or not for my services, reserving onl) 
that I am paid for any attendances upon you at Gloucester. 


39 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester : 
July 23, 1888. 

I herewith send plans showing how I propose the accommodation 
guaranteed by my letter of the 9th. Kindly note that I have slighth 
improved the arrangement of the entrances, waiting-rooms, am 
private baths. Your desire for a private entrance to the Turkisl 
baths suggests to me the formation of ‘‘areas” between the fron’ 
block and the swimming-baths, and through one of these the privat 
entrance is mide. ‘his is arranged so as not to interfere with th 
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working of Turkish baths from Barton Street ticket-office when 
desired. I think a passage from Prince Street to Barton Street will be 
a useful and valuable means of communication between the two—will 
increase the value of the plot of land westerly of Prince Street, and in 
treating for the property now blocking the end of this street will be a 
good lever in your hands. The passage having gates at each end may 


be closed nightly. The first-class swimming bath is not ,in this plan 


so long as in my premiated design. I have taken advantage of this 
money saving to improve the front elevation to Barton Street. I send 
a drawing showing this. The front windows to the private baths 
would be glazed with opaque glass. 


closed up quickly. 
sight into second class swimming bath from the central lobby. I 
think the plan and elevation will now recommend themselves to you. 


Mr. Peake moved :—“ That this Council, having most care- 
fully considered the question of the expenditure in connection 
with the proposed public baths, sees no present sufficient 
namely, 

fittings 
and appliances, exclusive of architect’s and surveyor’s com- 
mission and salary of clerk of the works, and this Council 
hereby reappoints the members of the Baths Committee as 
named in minute 440, with the addition of Alderman Knowles, 
Councillors Murrell, Campbell, Clarke, and Norton, to consider 
and report upon the whole question, paying due regard to the 
first part of this resolution, and five of them to form a 
quorum.” Mr. Peake said it might not be out of place if he 
gave a history of this much-vexed question. He remembered 
when he first came to Gloucester, sixteen years ago, that the 
desirability of baths was often discussed, and more particularly 
In 1885, before he had the honour of 
He alluded 
to the sites difficulty which followed, and said the subject fell 
into more resolute and determined hands, and one of the first 
acts of Mr. Vassar-Smith during his mayoralty was to cut the 
Gordian knot, and the Charlton House site was decided on. 
He believed that at one time 4,000/. was looked upon as quite 
sufficient expenditure on haths, but he was certain that when 
the Council decided on 6,000/. everyone considered this a most 
One of the most vital and positive instruc- 
tions to the competing architects was to draw their plans to a 
Mr. Trew was awarded te first 
premium expressly on the ground that his plans would come 
A number of most meritorious plans were 
rejected entirely because they could not be carried out for that 
sum, and he said that if the Council proposed to spend the sum 
recommended by the committee they would be acting most 
unfairly, unhandsomely, and dishonourably to these gentlemen. 
Let them see with what amount of weight and authority this 
recommendation of the committee to spend 7,500/. came. The 
Committee consisted of the Mayor, Aldermen Taynton and 
King, Councillors Powell, Vassar-Smith, Platt, Seekings, and 
Bruton. They all considered this a very strong committee, 
and if that committee had been at all unanimous in their 
recommendation he was sure the Council would have felt 
themselves called upon to place most implicit confidence in 
it. But their report was most emphatically opposed by the 
Then Mr. Powell told them 
original plans would have given them 


reason for exceeding the amount originally fixed on, 
6,000/., as the cost of the buildings, with the necessary 


just before November 1. 
a seat there, the Council pledged itself to baths. 


extravagant sum. 
scale of 6,000/. expenditure. 


within that amount. 


Mayor and Alderman King. 
that Mr. Trew’s 
everything that was required, but that the difficulty was 
brought about by the action of the practical men. 
thought they might say that Mr. 


Powell was in opposition 
to the report. 


Then Alderman Taynton expressed his gratitude 


to Mr. Powell for having so effectually shown that the prac- 


tical men were responsible, and went on to say that he was 
thankful he could not be considered a practical man. . Then 
Mr. Vassar-Smith, in consequence of the enormous demands 
on his time, was only able to attend a limited number of meet- 
ings. Mr. Bruton stated it was the most unhappy day for him 
when he became a member of the committee, and that he had 
not had a peaceful moment since. Therefore they must feel 
that if he had this doubt and perplexity, Mr. Bruton could 
not be very robust in his support of the recommendation. 
Thus they were brought down to two gentlemen, Messrs. Platt 
and Seekings, for whom they had all possible respect, but at 
the same time he thought their recommendation was hardly suffi- 
cient for the Council to undertake such a big responsibility. 
Now Mr. Trew’s original plans, which were marked. 5,680/, 
could either have been carried out for that sum or they could 
not have been. He was not wishing to say anything hostile or 
disparaging to Mr. Trew. If the plans could not be carried 
out, then it must seriously weaken the Council’s confidence in 
Mr. Trew and Mr. Roger Smith. If the plans could have 
been carried out, then the alterations and additions which were 
recommended by the committee—he thought, practically, re- 
commended by Messrs. Platt and Seekings—represented an 
amount of over 3,000/. When these two gentlemen recom- 
mended these alterations and additions they either knew they 
would cost such an amount as 3,000/. or they did not- know. 
If they did not know it, then he could not help thinking they 
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were lamentably negligent or incredibly ignorant. If they 
knew, he thought their plain duty was to have come to the 
Council and have stated that as they found the plans did not 
give what was required they recommended certain alterations 
and additions, and that the work could not be carried out 
under 8,000/. or 9,000/., and they should have asked the Council 
to allow them to spend that money. It might not be amiss ta 
see by whom the recommendation of, the committee was 
supported. Most prominent was Alderman Mott, who sup- 
ported it in a speech of great length and eloquence, introduc- 
ing several arguments which he (Mr. Peake) could not help 
thinking were very specious, although they sounded very attrac. 
tive. Alderman Mott had told them that this question was a 
matter of business. Well, he presumed Alderman Mott would 
expect a business to pay. He did not think any gentleman 
believed that the baths could by any possibility pay ; therefore 
if Alderman Mott’s argument were followed to its logical con- 
clusion there would be no baths at all. Then Alderman Mott 
said the Council made a mistake altogether in deciding what 
amount they would spend before they decided what they really 
required. He (Mr. Peake) did not think the. baths necessary, 
although he thought they were desirable, and therefore he con- 
sidered the proper course, as the Council had wisely taken, was 
to decide first how much money they were prepared to spend for 
the gratification ofa desire. Alderman Mott had said they should 
do everything they could to render the cityattractive asa place of 
residence. There was a well-known saying that example was 
better than precept, and he would like to ask Alderman Mott 
whether, when these baths were erected in accordance with his 
ideas—with carpets, mirrors, and decorated walls—he would 
consider them sufficiently attractive to induce him to come and 
live in Gloucester? He could not help thinking that if 
Alderman Mott, who did a large business here and had many 
interests in the city, could not see his way to reside here, then 
his arguments would not have much weight with other people. 
At one meeting Mr. Mousell had referred to the plans marked 
“‘ xperience,” but somehow at the next meeting he appeared 
to have undergone a process of conversion with regard to them. 
Mr. Moffatt had supported the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and said the proposed baths were very cheap. In con- 
clusion, he said he did not know how the Council stood with regard 
to Mr. Trew—whether they were absolutely wedded to him, 
because it might be considered necessary to have a divorce, 
Mr. Baker seconded the resolution. ; 

Mr. Murrell said he was sorry he could not agree with the 
recommendation of the committee. He wanted to see baths 
constructed in a useful and economical manner. But let them 
construct them as they liked, they would not pay. His idea 
was to have had the baths constructed for 4,000/, and he would 
not exceed 6,000/. 

The Sheriff said he had thought it would be interesting for 
the Council to know what the other six cities which were coun- 
ties in themselves were doing in regard to swimming-baths 
and he therefore wrote to the town clerks of those places, and 
they had supplied him with official information on the subject 
At Canterbury the baths were the property of private owners 
and they at first paid a small dividend, but the receipts were 
now about equal to the expenditure; they were no attrac- 
tion to the city. At Chester there was a floating-bath in the 
river Dee, it belonged to the Corporation, and appeared to be. 
very successful, the receipts being 1457. and expenses 697. At 
Exeter the Corporation had provided a bathing-place in the 
river, with dressing-boxes, and the place was undoubtedly much 
frequented and had been a great boon. There were no public 
baths at Lincoln. At Worcester there were swimming-baths in. 
the river belonging to the Corporation, and also private ones. 
At York the Corporation had erected two public baths at a 
cost of about 9,0o00/., but it could not be said that the baths 
were an attraction to the city; there was a deficiency of several 
hundreds per annum in their working, and this had to be 
paid out of the rates; the Corporation made a portion of the 
river available by covering it and making dressing-sheds, and 
these were free. - The Sheriff said that, inasmuch as most people 
could have a bath in their own houses, he did not think public 
baths were necessary in Gloucester, although they might be 
desirable. He wished swimming-baths could be made in the 
river, but he was afraid the water was not good enough. To 
spend 9,000/. on public baths would, he thought, be the height 
of folly. 

Mr. Seekings said the question of cost was one really 
involving dimensions. It was just because the committee 
thought it would be a mistake to curtail the dimensions of the 
baths that they made the recommendation they did. He did 
not think Mr. Peake’s review was altogether fair. Mr. Peake 
had tried to show that the recommendation of the committee 
came before the Council with but small authority. He spoke: 
of the recommendations as those of Messrs. Platt and Seekings— 
as those only of the practical men. He should like to ask Mr. 
Peake where he supposed Alderman King was, and whether it 
was possible for a miserable minority of two to bring the whole 
eight members round to their opinion? If the truth must be 
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told, he must say that no man was more persistent than Alder- 
man King in keeping up the dimensions. He feared the effect 
of carrying out Mr. Peake’s proposition would be to limit the 
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the public health. The president, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
who was unable to be present, addressed a communication to 
the chairman cordially approving the proposed enlargement of 


title. 


The full title of the Association will be in the future 


dimensions of the baths. He confessed he would rather have all 
baths at a reduced cost than go without any. Reference had | “The Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great 
been made to the plans of other competitors. He hoped the | Britain.” Fifteen members and Associates were elected, and 


committee would be business-like, and not deal with them. If 
a competitor chose to write a letter, let it be read and then end 
there. It was unfair to the architect who had been appointed 
to entertain any such proposal as they had heard that morning. 
It was most extraordinary that the proposal which they had 
heard to form an area between the front block and large baths 
was only to be found in Mr. Trew’s plans. Mr. Seekings con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment that the report of the 
Special Baths Committee be approved and adopted. Mr. 
Moffatt seconded. 


Alderman King said he thought it a great pity that when 


one member of a committee was absent that other members 
should undo what had been done before. He stated that when 
he was absent Mr. Seekings and those present “skinned the 
thing” by cutting out a boiler, reducing the thickness of the 
walls from 14 to 9 inches, and reducing the height of the build- 
ings. As soon as he (Alderman King) came back he objected 
to this, and then an informal meeting of the committee was 
called, but he declined to attend it. He made inquiries and 
found that the town clerk knew nothing of the meeting, and 
that he was simply summoned by a boy from the surveyor’s 
office. The committee also took upon themselves to ask for 
amended tenders, though they had no power to do so. There 
was one thing said at the last Council which struck him as 
being unreliable. Mr. Seekings made an assertion that the 
public baths at Cheltenham were 12 feet high to the wall plate, 
and that assertion was supported or confirmed by another 
member of the committee. He was so convinced that it was 
wrong that he made it his duty to go to Cheltenham and 
measure the wall plate of the baths, and he found it was 16 feet 
high. He had also sent a surveyor there who had measured it. 
He wished to prevent the Corporation being misled with regard 
to the dimensions of the baths. 

Mr. Sydney-Turner moved that the ratepayers be called to- 
gether by the mayor to decide upon the matter. Mr. Allen 
seconded. 

Mr. Sydney-Turner’s amendment was lost and Mr. Peake’s 


resolution agreed to. 


EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


MEETING of the General Committee of the Edinburgh 
Public Library was held on Monday evening, Professor 
Masson in the chair. The minutes of the Books Committee 
stated the Library contained 22,709 volumes, exclusive of 
volumes in the hands of the binder. A letter was read from 
Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, offering a donation of books, 
and it was agreed to accept the donation, with thanks, The 
Business Committee had agreed to increase the insurance of 
the library books by 2,c00o/. The minutes were approved. It 
was also reported that at a meeting of the Building Committee 
the architect, Mr. G. Washington Browne, submitted drawings 
for a proposed staircase, giving an access from the reference 
library floor to a large apartment over the principal stair- 
case, which would be available for the storage of books, 
magazines, &c. It was unanimously agreed to authorise the 
addition.— Mr. John Harrison said that in the plan of the 
building there was a portion of it retired from George IV. 
Bridge, and there was a portion which came forward, where 
the doorway was. The part thrown forward to George IV. 
Bridge had a bare wall upon it, and the architect’s proposal 
placed a round tower in the corner and broke up the monotony 
of the bare wall, besides giving access to the top flat, which 
was dummy to begin with. Additional storage was provided 
for 4,000 volumes.—The Chairman asked whether it was correct 
that the building would block up a view of the Castle ?—Coun- 
cillor Maclaren said there would be a good view of the Castle 
from the building—Councillor Colston : A library is not a 
place for views.—The Chairman: It is rather a place for 
reviews. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the above Association, called 

‘\ = for the revision of rules, was held at Connaught Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W., on Saturday, July 21. Mr. Hugh 
Alexander, chairman of council, presided. 


Mr. 
honorary counsel to the Association. 
the Association had received and accepted a kind invitation 
from the Mayor to hold a meeting at Brighton in August, and 
the president, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, F.R.S., and Sir Douglas Galton, 
promised to attend if possible. 


urgently upon the successful 
fession, and upon others taking an interest in art, to join 
together in aid of their younger brethren during the first stage 
of their architectural career. 


It was unanimously 
resolved to add to the title of the Association the words “ of 
Great Britain.” The enlargement of the title is due to the wide 
extension of the movement inaugurated by the Association in 
1883, to secure, by the union of all public sanitary inspectors, 
the interests of public officers, and also the higher interests of 


Thomas, M.A., was unanimously elected 


E. Lewis 
It was announced that 


F.R.S., had already 


A College of Architecture. 
S1r,—Since your publication of my letters on this subject 
on June 22 and July 6, events have been occurring that not only 
seem to justify the proposal I ventured to make, but to call 


and influential men in the pro- 


It is true that much is actually done by the Institute and 


the Association for young architects who have fought through 
or shirked—as the case may be—their initial difficulties, but 
absolutely nothing 
of the youngest. 

and the wisdom of making the best possible use of this im- 
pressionable period of his life. 
office is almost totally useless, or worse than useless, especially 
‘fit be what is called a good office, with plenty of work going 
on. The principal has far too much to do in the interests of his 
clients to be able to spare time in teaching his pupils, who, to 
learn all that is necessary, would absorb the whole of it. A 
stool in the office, which may or may not confer the afflatus of 
the Delphic tripod, must be accepted as sufficient consideration 
for the hundreds of guineas premium. Thus established, our 
neophyte—who may be anxious to learn or utterly indifferent— 
is necessarily left pretty much to himself, for he soon begins to 
think that making tracings and copying specifications is clerk’s 
work, not his, and under these circumstances the occasional 
word of encouragement or instruction is not of much per- 


manent use. 


that is specially intended for the assistance 
I need not enlarge upon the great importance 


For this purpose an architect’s 


The obvious remedy is to adopt the practice of all other 


professions, namely, the establishment of a college in which a 
youth would acquire under the most favourable circumstances 
that elementary scientific knowledge that would enable him to 
profit to the utmost from two or three years of office work and 
business routine, and at the same time give really valuable 
assistance to his master. 
having felt some shame on reading the annual reports of 
colleges and the public distribution of prizes that have appeared 
in the papers during the last few weeks. 
the last week. 
youthful mind by the conferring of these honours amidst the 
acclamations of relatives and friends ! 
be it spoken, we have established nothing of this kind, for, as I 
have said, neither the Institute nor the Association supply the 
want. 
former for the struggles of the young architect, that they 
actually obtained permission some years ago 
Queen’s gold medal, originally intended for the encouragement 
of youthful ambition, unto themselves or to foreigners. This 
change was probably justifiable, and I only notice it to show 


As an old architect, I confess to 


I count twenty during 
What emulation must be excited in the 


And yet, to our shame 


So little sympathy had the full-grown members of the 


to give the 


that the Institute requires to be entered through the portals of 
the college if our organisation is to be perfect. The same may 
be said of the Association, because its evening classes— 
excellent things in themselves—are of use only to advanced 
students, whereas something is wanted to be of service to the 
youngest—something that will economise their time by enabling 
them to pass through a curriculum suited to their age in a 
properly arranged house, presided over by a small but suitable 
staff, A small beginning is what is wanted—development will 
surely follow. By this means I think architecture would in 
time become much more popular because better understood— 
parents naturally taking a warm interest in the work of their 
sons—and we should soon hear of the gift of scholarships and 
prizes, and, as in all other professions, of enthusiastic annual 
meetings presided over by princes and nobles. 

Probably ere long we should be able to paraphrase the 
account of the annual meeting of the Royal College of Music 
thus :—“ The College of Architecture has received a gift of 
30,0007, Prince Christian was able to announce that the Com- | 
missioners of 1851 had granted a site for the new building. 


ae 
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The college is only five years old, yet it already possesses 
investments of over 120,000/, and an annual income of nearly 
13,0007, exclusive of the above gift. It isas yet rather too 
early to judge the college by results. The roll of great English 
architects who will regard it as their Alma Mater has yet to be 
formed. In the meantime it is satisfactory to see that the 
college is well organised. A distinguished director heads the 
list of professors and teachers. The fees from pupils already 
bring in over 6,500/. a year, and the Queen heads the list of 
annual subscribers. The college has everything that should 
make it prosperous, and native taste ought to supply the rest. 
One day perhaps the new building may become the home of 
an English school of architecture. A steady determination to 
acclimatise architecture and to give it a national character has 
met with success among the French, and that circumstance 
ought to encourage a race perhaps not less richly endowed.” 

Permit me to say that your correspondents do not quite 
grasp my idea. I want to create a state of things for the com- 
fort and benefit of the very young architect who is yet on the 
threshold of his career. They are thinking of him when he 
has finished, or nearly finished, his articles. With a college 
established and the goodwill of the profession secured, the 
pupil, after signing his indenture,'would, with the mutual sanction 
ofthe parent and the master, be lodged in company with others 
in its pleasant courts. Work and play would be appropriately 
blended to suit the youthful constitution, and as soon as—but 
not until—the final examination was passed, the pupil would 
depart to take up his office work. The time occupied would 
vary according to ability and education. In some cases a few 
weeks, in others months. The sciences more or less connected 
with architecture would be taught rather than art, though this 
latter would, of course, not be altogether neglected. The 
grandest effects in architecture have depended quite as much 
upon constructive as upon artistic knowledge, and, if this be 
true, it is obvious that all those sciences pertaining to the 
theory and practice of building construction should be taught 
and impressed upon the young pupil as the essential ground- 
work of his future success. Art is so fascinating to the youthful 
mind that it may almost be left to take care of itself. 

To conclude. I believe there is a very general conviction 
that something of this kind is wanted to make our organisation 
perfect. The Institute numbers about 1,000 members, and 
there are at least 10,000 architects in the United Kingdom. 
Surely such a work would be a worthy one for the profession to 
accomplish, and as a large part of it would probably consist of 
reorganisation, and as asmall beginning would be sufficient, 
its magnitude does not appear to be very formidable. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
“A COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


Competitions. 


Str,—The following correspondence which has taken place 
between myself and the Commissioners will be instructive, as 
showing the way in which the Clapham Public Library com- 
petition was conducted. I therefore send it to you for pub- 
lication.—I am, &c., JOHN J. JONEs, 

Author of Designs Spes A. & Spes B. 

1o Lydon Road, Clapham, S.W. 

(Copy.) July 14, 1888. 
To the Chairman and Commissioners for Public Libraries and Museums 
for Clapham. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following 
facts :— 

I, On April 14 last I received from your secretary a letter inviting 
me to prepare, by way of competition, plans for your ‘selection for 
the erection of a public library on land at the corner of Orlando Road 
and Clapham Common,” subject to certain conditions and stipulations 
contained in such letter. 

2. Condition 11 therein contained stated that the cost of the build- 
ing was not to exceed 3,500/. 

3. In pursuance of such letter, I inspected the site of the proposed 
building, and found that the site plan sent to me by your secretary 
was grossly incorrect in outline and measurement. 

4. In order that this inaccuracy might be brought to your notice, 
and an amended and correct plan supplied to the competitors, I saw 
your secretary and submitted to him the correct plan which I had 
made of the site. 

5. Subsequently I again saw your secretary and called his attention 
to what seemed to me the inadequate sum mentioned in condition 11, 
and asked him whether he thought it was probable you would insist 
upon a strict compliance therewith, or whether the sum could be at all 
increased. He referred me to Mr. Morgan for information on this 
point. 

6. I called on Mr. Morgan, and he informed me that the sum 
mentioned in condition 11 could not be exceeded. 

7. Bearing in mind the information vouchsafed to me by Mr. 
Morgan, I prepared my designs in accordance with your instructions, 
and in my reports accompanying them I stated my willingness to 
obtain dona fide tenders to execute the work for the sum before 
mentioned. 

8. When the designs were exhib‘ted, I attended as one of the 
general public, and took notes {of those of my fellow-competitors. I 
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found that mine were the only designs drawn to the correct site, 
and consequently the only ones that could be executed without serious 
alterations, 

g. At your meeting on May 30, you appointed as your professional 
assessors, Messrs. Neighbour & Allcroft. They reported to you on 
the cost of the various designs, and, with regard to design ** Light,” 
stated that it exceeded the stipulated sum in condition 11 by 400/7,, and 
that my design was the only one that could be executed for the sum of 
3, 5002, 

10, The only conceivable advantage I could derive for the labour 
and expense involved in the preparation of my designs, was the fact 
that I should be placed on exactly the same footing as the other com- 
petitors with a possible view of securing the work. The fact of your 
having accepted the design ‘* Light,’”? by Mr. I’Anson, which, accord- 
ing to the report of the assessors appointed by yourselves, does not 
comply with your condition as to cost, and which moreover, having 
been drawn to a site which does not and never did exist, cannot 
possibly be carried out, is, as I think every fair-minded man will admit, 
a gross injustice to me and a flagrant breach of the conditions Jaid down 
by yourselves, 

Apart, however, from my own opinion, I would venture to ask 
what inducement you considered you offered to me, as a professional 
man, except the nominal sum of 10/7, 10s., which I need not say 
represents but a tithe of the work done. 

It was owing to the above facts that I returned your cheque for the 
sum of Io/. 10s., which is totally inadequate remuneration for my 
services, and it is also owing to the above facts that I consider the 
pubiic should be made acquainted therewith, and I therefore reserve 
to myself the right to publish this letter, together with any answer 
which you may think fit to instruct your secretary to send me.— 
Iam, &c., JOHN J. JONEs. 

(Copy) 
July 19, 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I read your letters of the 5th, 7th, and 14th inst., to the 
Library Commissioners at their meeting yesterday, The Commis- 
sioners have directed me to inform you that they must respectfully 
decline to enter into any discussion with you as to the choice which, 
after very careful consideration, has been made of a design for the 
proposed library. Kindly say if I shall return you the cheque of 
1o/, tos. I have given instructions for your designs to be returned. — 
Tam, &c., HENRY BULCRAIG, Hon. Sec. 


(Copy.) 
July 25, 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I have to thank you for returning my designs, Iam 
very surprised the Commissioners should have thought it necessary to 
ask the question contained in your letter of the 19th inst., with refer- 
ence to the 1o/., Ios., and I shall feel obliged if you will, at the 
earliest date, inform them that under the circumstances I must again 
emphatically decline to receive any ‘‘ honorarium,”—I am, &c., 
To Henry Bulcraig, Esq. JOHN J. JONEs. 


City of London College. 


S1R,—The result of the last May examinations of the Science 
and Art Department in Building Construction shows that at 
the City of London College three of the students passed in the 
honours stage, eleven in the advanced, and thirty-six in the 
elementary. Of the latter twenty-one received first-class certi- 
ficates, and out of the fifty-three candidates only three failed, all 
in honours. These classes are under the able guidance of Mr. 
Henry Adams, who proposes next session to develop a new 
feature which promises to be very successful. This is, to give 
an additional course of about thirty lectures upon details of 
building construction, freely illustrated by diagrams, at which 
students may take notes without being under the necessity of 
making drawings as heretofore. The ordinary course will be 
continued as usual.—Your obedient servant, 

July 26, 1888. D. SAVAGE, Secretary. 


LEGAL. 


Court of Appeal.—Tuly 30. 
(Before the MASTER OF THE ROLLS, LORD JUSTICE LINDLEY, 
and LORD JUSTICE BOWEN.) 
PRIESTLEY AND ANOTHER v, STONE, 
ACCURACY OF QUANTITIES. 

This was an action by builders against a quantity surveyor. 
The Rev. Reginald Tuke, when about to build a Roman 
Catholic church at Chiswick, had employed one Kelly, an 
architect. Kelly prepared the plans and instructed the defend- 
ant, a quantity surveyor, to take out the quantities according to 
the plans. The defendant accordingly prepared a bill of quan- 
tities, had a number of copies lithographed, and handed them 
to Kelly. Kelly thereupon applied for tenders for the building 
of the church, and the plaintiffs, among others, tendered. 
Another tender was accepted for a certain sum. The plaintiffs 
brought this action to recover damages for injury caused by the 
alleged negligence and breach of duty of the defendant as 
quantity surveyor, in preparing an inaccurate bill of quantities. 
The plaintiffs based their claim upon the ground that the 
defendant, by preparing the bill of quantities, represented that 
the same was correct, and would be sufficient for the building 


——— 
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of the church according to the plans, and that it was the duty 
of the defendant to use ordinary care and skill in the prepara- 
tion of the bill of quantities, knowing that tenders would be 
made upon the faith thereof. The defendant, in his statement 


of defence, denied that he was negligent, and said that there 


was no privity of contract between him and the plaintiffs, and 
He also denied 


that he did not owe any duty to the plaintiffs. 
that there was any inaccuracy in the bill of quantities, and 
alleged that the plans were altered after the quantities had been 
prepared. At the trial before Mr. Justice Stephen without a 
jury, the judge gave judgment for the defendant. The plaintiffs 
appealed. 

Mr. Edwyn Jones argued for the plaintiffs ; Mr. Spokes, for 
the defendant, was not called upon. 


The Court dismissed the appeal. 
The Master of the Rolls said that no such action as this 


had been known before the present case. The contract as to 
taking out the quantities was made between the architect and 
the quantity surveyor and not with the builders. The surveyor 
was employed to take out the quantities for the architect, and 
handed them to him; and the surveyor had no control over 
the way in which the bill of quantities was used. The quan- 
tities might not be used at all, and they did not amount to a 
representation that they were true in fact. The architect could 
check them. If the bill of quantities were fraudulently made 
the case might, perhaps, be different ; but ‘the case at the trial 
d, and there was no evidence of 
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and opened in October. 
Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon, by Mr. Orchardson. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Cope, and Mr. E. Armitage have 


promised to lend examples of their work. 
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Mr. Hutchison, R.S.A, has just completed in clay the bust 


of the Queen for the Victoria Art Gallery, Dundee, and has 
been further commissioned to execute a bust of the late Prince 


Consort. 


The Leeds Fine Art Gallery, it is expected, will be finished 
Among the modern works will be 


A Collection of water-colours and oil-paintings, principally 


of the English school, has been lent to the Nottingham Castle 
Art Museum, by Mrs. Moysey, of Leightonstowe, for exhibition. 


The Coventry Guardians have decided on building an 


infirmary containing 150 beds, the estimated cost being 2,500/. 


mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., read a paper on East 


Barnet Church, on occasion of the visit of the London and 
Middlesex Archzological Society to that district last week. 


The Dublin University has conferred the degree of Master 


of Engineering upon Sir Lowthian Bell and Mr. Ramsbottom. 


The Personal Estate of the late John Waddell, of Edin- 


burgh, contractor, amounts to I 39,9622. 10s. 5a. The estate is 
to be distributed between the widow and family. 


Mr. B. W. Adkin, P.A.S.1., has opened offices at 33 Wal- 


brook, E.C., in connection with his practice as a surveyor. 


The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce has adopted a 


resolution in favour of the construction of a canal from Sheffield 


was not put upon this groun 
any fraudulent or reckless statement. The quantity surveyor | to Goole. It would be fifty miles long, and cost 1,000,000/, 
was not bound to conclude that the bill of quantities would be | The scheme has the approval of many of the local mantfale 
showntoany one. The architect, in fact, might alter the quan- | turers. 


tities before sending them to the builders. This was an attempt 
to manufacture a new action which the Court would not 
sanction. 

Lord Justice Lindley concurred. There was no privity of 
contract between the builders and the quantity surveyor. The 
custom relied upon as to privity between builders and quantity 
surveyors was not proved, and, even if proved, the custom 
would probably be held to_be unreasonable and bad within the 
decision in “Bradburn v. Foley” (3 C. P. D. 129). It was 
there put upon the ground that the defendant, in effect, made 
a negligent representation to the plaintiff. The real truth was 
that the defendant was employed by the architect, and not by 
the builders, and there was no such representation. In his 
opinion there was no evidence of want of reasonable care. 

Lord Justice Bowen also concurred. The action was with- 

out precedent. There were two fatal objections to the plaintiffs’ 
claim—there was no privity between the plaintiffs and the 
defendant, and the defendant owed no duty under the circum- 
stances to the plaintiffs, as duty would only arise from privity. 
It was said that the defendant made a misstatement which he 
knew would be passed on to other persons, and that he was 
liable on the authority of Peek v. Derry (37 Ch. Des4hs Ast 
applying Peek v. Derry it was always important to consider 
the meaning of the word “statement.” If a man made a 
statement as upon his own belief, he either believed it or he did 
not. If he believed it, the statement was true; if he did not 
believe it, the statement must be fraudulent. The decision in 
Peek v. Derry could not apply to such a case as that. But it 
would be otherwise if a man made a statement outside his own 
‘belief. A quantity surveyor was, of course, bound to take 
reasonable care in taking out quantities. But he made no 
xepresentation that he had taken such care. He only repre- 
sented that those were his quantities—a statement as to his 
belief, Therefore, assuming that there was evidence of 
negligence in the defendant, it was not enough to render him 
liable to the plaintiffs. Even assuming that a fraudulent mis- 
representation, or one so reckless as to be fraudulen, w ould 
render the defendant liable to the plaintiffs, that case was not 
put at the trial, and there was no evidence of it. 


GENERAL. 


The Annual Exhibition of works of art submitted in the 
national competition, in connection with the Science and Art 
Department, was opened on Saturday at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

A Collection of examples of the older water-colourists, and 
a series of the seventy-one mezzotint etchings of the “ Liber 
Siudiorum,” have been presented to the Oldham Art Gallery 
by MraCnrk, -Lee. 

An Exhibition of Pictures has been opened in the Dudley 
« allery, Birmingham. It is the first time since the establish- 
1 ent of the gallery that a collection of notable works has been 
« Ltained. 

The Mayor of Chester has built and presented to the city 
. reading-room as a Jubilee memorial. 

The Justices of the Peace for Arbroath district on Mon- 
‘ay refused to grant a theatrical license for a wooden theatre 
r Reform Street, on the ground that the premises were not 

suitable. 


Naturalists’ 
excursion in the Drogheda neighbourhood. 
and hermitage ; Monasterboice and Mellifont, and the pre- 
historic cemetery of Brughna-Boiane, an assemblage of tumuli 
and other sepulchral remains, said to date probably from the 


earliest epoch. 


The Civil List Pensions for the year ending June 20 last 


include the following :—Sir John Steell, in consideration of his 
merits as a sculptor, Ico/. 5 
Miss Amy Leech, in consideration of the eminence of their 
brother, the late Mr. John Leech, as an artist, 107. each ; Mrs. 
Eugenia Moira, in recognition of the eminence of her late hus- 
band as a miniature painter, 25/.; and Mr. John Bell, in recog- 
nition of his merits as a sculptor, 50/. 


Miss Mary, Miss Rose Jane, and 


A Library and Reading-room is to be built on the 


Kensington Fields, Liverpool. 


Mr. Allen, of Gravelley Hill, was on Wednesday found 


liable, at the Birmingham Police Court, under the new by-laws 
relating to new streets, courts and buildings, for infringement 
in covering up drains before inspection, and for building a 
water-closet without depositing plans, in connection with seven- 
teen dwelling-houses in course of erection. 


The Belfast Society, in conjunction with the Dublin 
Field Club, made last week an archeological 
Slane, its abbey 


A Report by Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects, of 


York, on the church of St. Michael-le-Belfry, states that a good 
deal of the stonework, especially the carved and moulded 
parts, is in a state of very rapid decay, the estimated cost of 
repairs being 1,033/. 
out the work. 


A committee has been.appointed to carry 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Commissioners of 


Public Works in Ireland was issued on Monday. During the 
past year the commissioners made 1,321 loans for public works, 
amounting to 829,766/. 
87, to the amount of 79,1612. for building 3852 labourers’ 
dwellings, whilst last year applications were received for loans 
amounting to 50,183/. for the same purpose, of which twenty, to 
the amount of 34,746/, have been sanctioned. 


Twenty-four loans were made in 1886- 


The Budget submitted to the Victorian Legislative 


Assembly at Melbourne last week included several items of 


interest to the building trade. 
valuable sites near Melbourne occupied by the Lunatic Asylum, 
and it is expected that 1,000,000/. will thus be realised. The 
cottage hospital system is to be introduced in the country dis- 


tricts. 


It is proposed to sell the 


With the proceeds of the sites it is proposed to expend 
400,000/. in the construction of new asylums on the cottage 
principle, 100,000/. for the completion of the Parliament Houses, 
gs,o0o/. for university requirements, go,o0o/. for a public 
library and national gallery, 25,000/. for a military college, 
20,0007. for a workmen’s college, 25,000/, for an agricultural 
college, and 60,000/. for the Warrnambool breakwater. It is 
also proposed to sell the site of the police-court to the City 
Corporation of Melbourne for 140,000/, and appropriate the 
sum to purchase a property in Melbourne on which law offices, 
&c., will be erected for the same amount. 
OE gg 
CRIMINAL PRocEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicab’e 


only to ventilators manufaetured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RosertT Boye & Son, Ld. 


LONDON, 


AUGUST 3, 1888. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITION OPEN.) 


GORTON.—Sept. 15.—Designs are Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local Board 
Offices, Gorton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABINGDON.—For Rebuilding Portion of Parchment and 
Leather Factory. “Mr. J. George T. West, Architect, 
Abingdon. 

AUDLEY.—Aug. 6.—For Supply and Erection of Single- 
Lift Gasholder and other Works. Mr. T. Sherratt, Clerk to “the 
Local Board, Audley. 

AYLESBURY.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of a Post Office. 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place. 

BADSWORTH, PONTEFRACT.—For Foundations and Garden 
Walls for House. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., Architect, 
50 English Street, Carlisle. 

BELFAST. —Aug. 16 —For Erection of Constabulary Barracks 
at Mount Pollinger. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

BIRKDALE.—Aug. 4.—For Erection of Conservative Club. 
Mr, J. Dod, 16 Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

BOLTON. —Aug. 8.—For Reconstfuction of Railway Bridge, 
Manchester Road. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 20.—For Altering Salem Chapel for 
School Board Office. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — Aug. 6.—For Building Five Houses. Messrs. 
M. Brayshaw & Co., “Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BURNLEY.—Aug. 8.—Fcr Re-seating and Alterations at St. 
Anne’s Church, Fence. Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Archi- 
tects, 5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Co-operative Stores and Four 
Cottages. Mr. G. B. Rawcliffe, Architect, 5 Nicholas Street, 
Burnley. 

CARDIFF.—Aug. 13.—For Reconstruction of House on 
the Flat Holmes Island. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. 

CaRpiFr.—Aug. 8.—For Building Hotel at Barry. Mr. 
Sydenham W. Richards, Architect, Tower Chambers, Church 
Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE. —For Pulling Down Premises and Dwelling- 
houses, and Building Business Premises and Dwelling-house. 
Mr. T. T. Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CLEATOR Moor. —Aug. 6.—For Building Stores, Ware- 
houses, Manager’s House, &c., at Bigrigg. Mr. T. Mullen, 
F.S.A, : Secretary to the Co-operative Society, Cleator Moor. 

CLONMEL, CO. TIPPERARY.—Aug. 9.—For Erection of a 
Chapel at the Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. G. Doolin, Architect, 
20 Ely Place, Dublin. Secretary, Board of Control, Custom 
House, Dublin. 

CocKERMOUTH.—Au 
Woollen Mill. 
Cockermouth. 


g. 8—For Building Drying-house at 
Mr. R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Challoner Street, 


CoRK.—Aug. 11.—For Heating St. Colman’s Cathedral, 
Queenstown. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, Sun Chambers, 
Trinity Street, Dublin. 

CoRK.—For Seats and Benches for Dining-hall' at District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough 
Street, Cork. 

CROYDON.—Aug. 
Board Schools. Mr. 
Croydon. 

CwmBaAcH.—Aug. 7.—For Alterations to the Bryn Seion 
Hall. Mr. M. John, Rose Cottage, Cefnpennar Road, Cwmbach, 
Aberdare. 

DeERBY.—Aug. 11.—For Erection of Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Derby 
Mr. J. Jones, Clerk, Municipal Offices, Derby. 

DuDLEy.—Aug. 3.—For Fitting Board of Guardians’ Offices. 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Bromwich. 

DURHAM.—Aug. 13.—For Building Observatory Ward at 
Sedgefield Asylum. The County Engineer, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

ELy.—Aug. 7.—For Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Water 
Mains. The Surveyor to the Local Board, Ely. 

FERNDALE.—Aug. 7.—For Building Thirty-six Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. W. A. Lloyd, 20 Elm Street, Ferndale. 

FOLKESTONE.—Aug. 17.—For Heating Buildings of the 
Pleasure Gardens. Mr. Seymour Clarke, General Manager, 
Folkestone. 

FULWoOoD.—Aug. 9.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. 
Veevers & Myers, Architects, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

GOUROCK.—Aug. 9.—For Water Supply Extension Works. 
Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 9.—For Building Four Houses. Messrs. 
Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

HEXHAM.—Aug. 13.— For Supplying and Laying Cast- 
iron Water Pipes. Mr. Hubert Laws, C.E., 18 Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For Additions to Stanley Mills, 
Marsh. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For Building Twenty-one 
Dwelling-houses, &c., Primrose Hill. Mr. Samuel Sheard, 
Architect, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. 

ILFRACOMBE. 
Reservoir and other works. Mr. E. Appleton, Architect, 
Torquay. Mr. F. Brede, Clerk to Local Board. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Aug. 25.—For Constructing and Erecting 
Wrought-Iron Girder Bridge, with Two Opening Spans across 
Harbour at Ramsey. Mr. T. J. Lilley, Engineer, 4 West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.—August 3.—For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel, 
Lincoln Fields, Newtown. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 45 
Great George Street, Leeds. 

LITTLE DRIFFIELD.—Aug. 4.—For Restoration of Church. 
Mr. T. L. Moore, Architect, 6 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

LIVERPOOL.—Aug. 4.—For Proposed Premises for Shelter- 
ing Homes. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

LLANELLY.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of Board School for 
Boys and Girls. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, Hereford. 
Clerk to Llanelly School Board. 

LONDON.—Ang. 9.—For Additions and Alterations to Work- 
house, Walworth. Messrs. Jarvis & Sons, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square, S.E. Mr. H. C. Jones, Clerk, John Street 
West, S.E. 

NELSON.—Aug. 8.—For Reconstruction of Railway Bridge, 
The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


4.—For Classroom and Cloak-room at 
R. Ridge, Architect, 12 Katharine Street, 
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PontyPRIpD.—Aug. 6.—For Building Three Shops, Taff 2 ATHLONE. | 
Street. Mr. T. Rowland, Architect, Market Buildings, Pon- | For Resheeting Gasholder, or Construction of New One, for the 
typridd. Athlone Town Commissioners. ¥: 
Pupsry.—Aug. 6—For Building Residence. Mr. C. S. Wins Gasometens a ne 
Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. W. Daniel, Dublin : : ~ 4215 £187 Oo 
Ripon.—For Schoolroom, Classrooms, and Dormitories at Porter & Co., Lincoln . . 200 162 I0 
Grammar School. Mr. G. Corson, Architect, 25 Cookridge Hotmes & Co., Huddersfield* . 190 170 O 
Street, Leeds. Willey & Co., Exeter. : «#189 I4I oO 
STARBECK.—Aug. 8.—For Building Foreman’s House and J. Boulger, jun., Dublin . . 165 105 0 
Twelve Cottages. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Accepted. 
Railway, York. ea BATLEY. 

WIGAN.—Aug. 15.—For Building Offices at the Gasworks. | For Building Branch Co-operative Stores, Nine Houses, &c., 
Mr. J. Timmins, Engineer, Gasworks, Wigan. Clerk Green Road, Batley. Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, 
WINDHILL, BRADFORD.—Aug. 8.—For Building Minister’s A.R.1.B.A, Architect, Batley. Quantities by Architect. 
House, &c. Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect, Otley Road, Shipley. S. S. Baines, Batley, mason . : F Li T 5g? 

H. Brooke, Batley, joiner . , A : : 575 0 
G. Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater . : ; 3 93 I0 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. : 3350 
TENDERS. if Walshaw, Batley, plumber : : : 731¢2 


Mes ALDERSHOT. “Totalme : . £1,074 106 
For Building Chimney-shaft at Sewage Works, Ash Road, | For Building Five Terrace Houses, &c., Batley. Mr. WALTER 
Aldershot. Mr. W. L. COULSON, Surveyor. HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Batley. Quantities by 
Snuggs, Aldershot ‘ : : é : Sass oreo Architect. 
GEORGE Kemp, Aldershot (accepted) =» + 152 0 O C. T. Robinson, Batley, mason . : : » 208% aio 
Steam Water-tank to be advertised again. Horsnell & Heald, Ossett, joiner ‘ i . 210 0 
BRISTOL. Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe, plasterer . oe St See 


For Building Board Schools, Ashton Gate, Bristol. Messrs. J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. ee 


Hansom & BOND, Architects. Quantities supplied. J. Walshaw, Batley, plumber. ; J Wee 
Boundary Wall, 
Levelling Site, &c. Total . é . . £972 Io 0 


£250 
267 BRADFORD. 
232 For Building Warehouse, Stable, and Dwellings, at New 
234 Lane Mills, Laisterdyke. Mr. T. BARKER, Architect, 
198 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 
243 Accepted Tenders. 
217 J. Moulson & Son, Bradford, mason ‘ £25345 oe 
185 M. Pitts, Stanningley, ironwork : , «1 91,020: 40 
230 J. Moulson & Son, Bradford, joiner . 3 : 635 oO 
J. Wheaton, Bradford, plasterer : é : 245 0 

fo) 

fo) 

fe) 


H. A. Forse, Bristol : geod 
W. Church, Bristol : Pe yy ity 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . 3,630 
W. H. Cowlin & Son, Bristol. 3,573 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol . 3,549 
G. Humphries, Bristol . - 3,490 
J. Perrott, Bristol . ; PE P35303 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol ; . 35379 
J. Wilkins & Son, Bristol - 3370 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol : Rede e710) 
H. Rossiter, Bristol j « 360 
C. J. King & Son, Bitton ~ 350515 
R. Warmington, Fishponds . 2,334 


ERE PROV E WMO 


RICK» FIRE-PROOF = FLOORS 


205 
187 C. Nelson, Bradford, plumber . : . < eos 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater 103 


193 
180 R. Hird & Son, Bradford, painter . ‘ 58.1 
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NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


J aa are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 

the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
iid pe re all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
he floors ar ti i i siti i i i i i 

Rea eicrie practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
tle ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


OMAN & RODGERS 


HEingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—‘ HOMAN RODGERS, London,” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,004B. sf “Namou, Mancnester,” 
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, CALVE RLEY. CROYDON — continued. 
For Reservoir at Ravenscliffe Mills, Calverley, for Messrs. | For New Junior Schools and Addition to Infants’ Department, 
seis Rats & Sons. Messrs. KENDALL & BAKES, Wee eihonic peas Walls, &c, to the Sydenham 
ngineers, Idle. : oa chools, for the Cro don School Board. - M 
Joseph Robinson, Saltaire, mason, excavator, &c. ROBERT RIDGE Surveyor f: the Board, ae eittact. 
CARDIFF. Quantities ae Architect. 

For Additions, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, for Messrs. Howell & Holt . . . . . . » £3,700 oo 
Co. (exclusive of plumbing and ironwork). Mr. JOHN P. Hart . . : . . : . . 3,687 0 oO 
JONEs, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Bowyer. . . . . . . - 3,585 0 o 
Architect. Ware. ft. | Ae a uit! O° oO 

R. Price & Sons, Cardiff. : ‘ . “£17 000 0 oO Bryan : . . . . . a woe oO 
Jones Bros., Cardiff : : : . 16,200 0 oO Smith & Bulled . . . . . eR c5e OF O 
Shepton & Sons, Cardiff ; : : heals; 700130' 0 Barker . . . . . . - 3350 0 O 
D. D. Davies, Cardiff . : ; : ae Lys 300-0. O ae se he < . . . » 3,288 0 o 
W. Symonds, Cardiff. ; . : . 15,050 0 0 TH & SONS (accepted) he Te : oS, 0075 Oy O 
D. Davies, Cardiff . ’ ‘ f ¢ . 14,208 0 0 Caplen & Redgrave (withdrawn) . 2,010) 0A 7 
ce Burton, Cardiff . j . 13,870 0 o| For Additions to the Public Slaughterhouses, and additional 
SHEPHERD & SONS, Limited, Cardiff (ac- Sa att Se mie sot ae Mr. De 
cepted ) . b F i} .T3's8oNror O R oroug ngineer. uantities by 
aeruchonal Wdiork Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katharine Street, Croydon. 

A. D. DawNay, London (accepted) . . 2,362 0 0 ae & Bulled . “£ 1,250 0 0 
__, CROYDON. kc Ei ca ainot ° 

For Repairs and Painting to the several Board Schools as W. Holt PA SEx9 TO, 
under, for the Croydon School Board. Mr. ROBERT RIDGE, Kine Brosh cack ; ; p : ? mayer VOT: ° 
Surveyor. Quantities not supplied. G. e Bryan gam hs : F : i : ape 2 . 

Upper Norwood, Internally. E.S.P ‘ gee 
c 4) . ©. Pearce : . : : 4 Pel OSS anor O 
SEO OUS RC 25s) + eye calipegls £106 o> |< Deacon'& Cows 7. \ | | Se ote. TOC, 0), O 
Hae ES eS ee 10 0] Borridge . 0) eee Tos0 oo 
wyer . , . . . , aS Caplen & Red P ; ; : : : 
CoLEBY & Co. (accepted) , : i  OACT 5: G bees ¥ grave : : ; ; ae : 3 
South Norwood, Exter mally SMITH & Sons (accepted ) : 3 : : "987 ome) 
Coleby & Co. : Euaouto .O Ockenden . ; ee OREO. O 
Bryan ° . ° . e . . ° ILELOT OC CHESHAIEL 
Smith & Sons . . . . , : - 58 © O/| For Rebuilding the Cock, Chesham, Bucks, for Messrs. Salter 
BOWYER (accepled) . . » 41 0 0 & Co. Rickmansworth. Mr. Cuas. P. AYRES, Architect, 
Mitcham Road, Externally Watford. 
Winburn. i444 15 0 H. Mead, Chesham ., : : ; Sholge oO 
Pearce : - : : : ; PEC ee aommee) H. M. Dove, Watford . ‘ : é : 5 793 Ce 
Knight & Bennett ; ‘ ‘ : l22-40% O J. Bates, Chorley Wood : é ; 5 VG Ig & 
Rings. : : : - - 4 PXey “ey Ke) G. Darlington, Amersham . - ; c 1, 7002 On 0 
W. Dartnell : : ; F ; : eeatOG 0.0 Rance Bros., Luton , : : : ; 29735. OPO 
eslep rl OC ; : : : . ee sO. 105.0 we: UE = an : : , : 72 Om O 
awrence . ; : ‘ : 74005. 0 . Boughton esham —. , : 3 -7TOOn CO 
MARRIAGE (accepted a : ; : , Se tye fo) T. Turner, Limited, Watford : ‘ i H Mesee ge) ote. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the |oGo 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. S 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, Cs 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. ___ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and sifting 
Ug Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 5 


= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, a 
3 F @ Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 3 
aa > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ © 
{|| 2 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
. = Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, E 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;4 
, also of the Metal Casements and ‘Hopper Ventilators. 


peDOODOOONOD 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


——, GLASS petal aaa COMPANY 
IBITION, 
— a a 


; Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 7 Glass Sliding Ventilator. : Tiapaeved Topper Siz Skylights. Hop nor Veuitilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, w. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


NOW READY, 


VOLUME xXxXxXIxX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, Londsn, W.v. 
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CHESHAM—continued. 
For Rebuilding the Prince of Wales, Chesham, Bucks, for 
Messrs. Salter & Co., of Rickmansworth. Mr. CHAs. P. 


AyReEs, Architect, Watford. 


Brown & Sons, Harefield . . . é ef7O3415 0 
J. Bates, Chorley Wood . 2 : : mn749 410 0 
H. M. Dove, Watford . : : : 720 ORO 
T. Turner, Limited, Watford . : 634 0 O 
G. Darlington, Amersham . : ‘ 630 Oo O 
A. Mead, Chesham. . : . : . =55dm08 0 
W. Boughton, Chesham. : . : » 550.07 0 


DERBY. 
For Building Wesleyan Schools, Greenhill, Derby. Mr. JOHN 
WILLS, Architect, Derby. 
Wagg, Derby ‘ ; : . i ‘ .£815 0 0 
Kelham, Derby . : : : ; “ f 2780ig0.) 0 
VERNON, Derby (accepted) . . : : Hui75gmeow 
EAST ARDSLEY. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, East Ardsley. Mr. WALTER 
Hansvock, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Batley. Quantities by 
Architect. 


Verity & Stainer, East Ardsley, mason : . £382 13 
Fothergill & Schofield, Dewsbury, joiner . 72067). 0 
T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer . : 5 On 


G. Milner, Leeds, slater. : ; . ; 
A. Oakes & Son, Wakefield, heating apparatus . 29 18 
Edward Kirk, Wakefield, plumber 5 4 

A. Webster, Wakefield, painter . ; : Prandin <9 Vane 


Total . ; : RSS hae oa 


ECCLESHILL. 
¥or Additions and Alterations to Greengates Board Schools, 
Eccleshill. Messrs. KENDALL & BaKEs, Architects, Idle, 
Bradford. Quantities by Architects. 
S. Hobson & Sons, Idle, mason. 
H. Ingle, Greengates, joiner. 
A. Higginbotham, Idle, plumber. 
A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. 
H. A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 
IDLE. 


For Wrought-iron Lattice Girder Foot and Bridle Bridge over 
the River Aire, at Buck Mill, Idle. Messrs. KENDALL & 
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FARSLEY. ‘s 


For Building Villa at Farsley, for Mr. Benjamin Holdsworth. 
Messrs. KENDALL & BAKES, Architects, Idle. 
James Laycock, Farsley, mason. 
. H. Robinson, Farsley, joiner. 
E. Rhodes, Farsley, plumber. 
J. W. Pawson, Farsley, painter. 
W. Busfield, Farsley, plasterer. 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 


GREAT HARWOOD. 
For Building Congregational Church, Great Harwood. Mr. 
WILLIAM S. VARLEY, F-.R.I.B.A., Architect, Blackburn. 


Quantities by Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Fecitt, Blackburn : 5 4 4 £14139) Op 0 
Birtwistle, Great Harwood : : « “) apna Ome 
Hartley & Hartley, Great Harwood. ‘ : 279 Og | 
Stanworth, Burnley . : , : : 5 103,40 90 4 
Shackleton, Great Harwood . é . - 5110 


KIRKBY STEPHEN. 

For Building Congregational Chapel and Minister’s House at 
Little Ashby, Kirkby Stephen. Mr. ROBERT WALKER, 
M.S.A., Architect, Windermere. Quantities by Architect. 

J. & T. Hamson, Kirkby Stephen, masonry and walling. 
_& S.E. Bell, Penrith, carpenter and joiner. 
J. Jackson, Penrith, plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier. 
J. Fothergill, Kirkby Stephen, slater. 


LONDON. 
For Alterations and Improvements to Girls’ School, Dulwich. 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
H. H. Hollingsworth . feasts ; . Loigevat o 
J. W. Roy . “ . hea’ 4 , ‘ a 362:;04-0 
G. B. Ash. . : : : E - ‘ 3) TOMO E-O 
For Erection of Five Dwelling-houses and Shop, Freemason’s 
Road, Canning Town, for Mr. J. Kendall. Mr. FRED. A. 
AsHTON, Architect, Stratford. 
HEARLE & SON (accepted) : ‘ . Li2sayros 
For Rebuilding the Cock Tavern, Billingsgate Market, Arthur 
Street East, E.C., for Mr. A. Smith, Leyton. Mr. FRED. A. 
ASHTON, Architect, Stratford. 


BAKES, Engineers, Idle. 


J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley. | §. SmirH (accepted) . : : “ : £5320. 42 
GARDEN nN SUN-DIALS |JOHN BOARD & CO,, WILLING’S — 


Manufacturers of the PATENT 


“sPHINX” |ENAMELLED COPPER 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT. LETTERS, \ 


which’ form Modern Will bear tensile train of 1.000 | Forall kinds of ADVERTISMENTS, FASCIAS, 
is guaranteed to, pass tests of) SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES, 
a very Styles Natural Portland, Bath, . : 
’ and Roman Cements. | Also for Copper, Iron, Zine, Tin, Brass, Stone, 
vv ch : UR eG Ian HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME or Wood. | 
Ite hestIne., ang aie — — GumpandGround). | NAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. — 
Plaster of paris, Remee.and Barlan Cements, Patent Tiles, = 
and or without Tigh a Path Becks pee en? ae a ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS:— 
both Aden DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. Brilliance in Colour. | 
Pa eee yale Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
feature Also 
: J OSEPH BLACKBURN ; Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 
for Verran Manufacturer and Erector of Improved a eee 4 
REGISTERED § y 
7 WILLING’S 
Gardens, Sun-dials LIGHTNING “ PATENT 
aera. a | IRON INOXIDISED 
: CONDUCTORS, 7A rea 
made in Buildings, Gresham Works, With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
NOTTINGHAM, “ Effective ghia for In or Out- 
Ancient or &e. j oor purposes. 
"s And LONDON, Bills received and posted throughout the 
*: ; United Kingdom within 24 hours. ; 
ne ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and j . WORKS and OFFICES :— 
B repair een oor 12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C. 


Hl i Si Works required. [ 


Colliery Signals | | and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.;. 


a) \ KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
a | _jand 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON 


oF N.B,—A responsible AGENT identified with 
a(f\| this class of business WANTED in Every Town 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
throughout the United Kingdom where not a 


LB TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. Pe eS gl #| present represented. Price lists to be had a 
: bees all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimate 


Illustrated and fully eg pisee Catalogues post free on OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. H roe 
application, ilt 75 Strat i 
pp bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered ,12s. 6@.—Office: 175 Strand,W.C. and Designs free 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. @) || i 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


AND 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and fixed, Esti 
mates free. Distance no 

object. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continue 1. 
For Building Board School for 800 Children and a Pupil | For Erecting Divisional Offices, a Deaf and Dumb Centre, a 
Teachers’ School, Lavender Hill. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Cookery Centre, and School-keeper’s House, Morning 
Architect. Lane, Hackney, for the School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 
Kirk Bros. ‘ 4 : ‘ : A . £,20,235.,0 O Architect. 
Slant - : A é : : 9719) 700. 014.0 Atherton & Latta . : : - ; 43,208)" 0 0 
H. L. Holloway : : ' ; . semel 554720 FO Norris & Luke . > ‘ : : s oSt2aee Ole O 
Wall J. : : . ; : : sap th ary Ome O C. Dearing & Son. : : : . 223,020.04 of! o 
S.J. Jerrard . : : A > ‘ nates Xs iio ee: H. L. Holloway : j : . ; + {3j000- 0” oO 
Stimpson & Co. é x , : , ¥) 817,080.09 0 Stimpson & Co, 3 : h 5 2 21970!L01.0 
W. Johnson . A - : ; : 7403s TL Ol O Cx Cox f * ‘ 5 : : : m23804.01.0 
J. Holloway. ; : : ; : YOIT7,000" 0 0 W. Johnson : ; ; i : ; puyasontlo.lo 
For Erection of Twenty-four Small Houses in Hobson’s Place, W. M. Dabbs . : : . : . » 2,793 9 O 
Hobson’s Court, and Pelham Street, Mile End New Town. | For Altering Covered Way and Enlarging Baker Street Station 
Mr. JOHN HUDSON, Architect, 89 Leman Street, E. for the Metropolitan Railway Company. Mr. C. P. 
J. Loveday ; : : : é : oh Jn570%20 40 SEATON, C.E., Engineer. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
M. Calnan & Co. : : : : : S o1330 lag Ous O A. R. Brede, Surveyor, 58 Theobala’s Road, W.C. 
J. Hearle & Son : . : - : + eo aa a7 O FIRBANK BROS. (accepted) ; : : £9,300 90 O 
3 s i J. Wood * : ; : ; S peSs 110579 For Alterations and Additions to Albemarle Hotel, Albemarle 

SeINODErIS ©. : ; : . : we L020 OneO St - . : 

= ' reet, Piccadilly, W. Messrs, ERNEST GEORGE & PETO 

J.S. Hammond & Son _. : ; : 4.03077" 07 70 Aeatietie 0 ee Keen S & S ’ 
J, Bentley . ; PO ceaons rc Heage ee, by assis ones & Sons. 
J. Outhwaite & Son . : T Emotes fo TEPHENS, BASTOW 0. (schedule). 
T. Little . ‘ : F 4 : 4 . 6,859 © O| For Painting, Decorating, Carpentering and Electric Bell 
T. Norton & Son .. : t , F ~ “68035 ¥0 0 Fitting Work at No. 46 Bramham Gardens, S.W., for the 
W. Catmur ; : : : : ; . 6,680 0 0 Monarch Improvement Building Society, No. 23 Finsbury 
H. Wells . : : : : : ; 2*86:620''-0' 0 Cireus, E.G: 
J.& H. Cocks . ‘ : . ys é + 6,594 0° 0 GODFREY GILES & Co. (accepted) . : ~ £205) 07 0 
J. Sparks . ‘ : , . : : . 6,500 0 oO Lowest of three Tenders. 
ae ; : ; : f ots 5 . For Painting and Decorative Work in Drawing-room, No. 56 
W. GLADDING (accepted ) . : en Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W., for Captain D. 


y - 5,587 Bayle 
For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, Langford Road, Gane Gites & .Co. (accepted) . i Wea ENEO Po 
Chelsea. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


H.L. Holloway . : 7,135,004 On. 0 PADIHAM. 

S.tlart? , . . . paren, - 13,539 © O} For Building House for Dr. Grant, Padinam. Mr. G. B. 

5. <j. fetrara ‘, ° : ; ° . » 13,277 0 0 RAWCLIFFE, Architect, Burnley. 

W. Johnson. ° ° . . . » 13,074 0 0 Accepted Tenders. 

Stimpson & Co. . : . . . . 12,890 0 oO B. Naylor, Padiham, mason and bricklayer + £476 18) oO 

J. Holloway . A ; . : , - 12,656 0 oO J. Clegg, Burnley, joiner. ; : 2 ~~ 2407 Sad 

C. Wall . ; . . . . . « | 12,578 0 0 N. Bridge, Padiham, plumber . ' YE EGO eo 

These prices include the provision of three halls, one for Exors. W. Foster, Padiham, plasterer ; oe 53 Lome Oo 
each Department, the cost of which (calculated upon the cubical Whittaker & Schofield, Burnley, slater . -e P24 Bebe IT 
contents) is estimated at 3,175/. | J. Barrett & Co., Burnley, bellhanger . 5 ari On O 

—— sd 


+ 


HOLDEN & CO’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


= SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


Rye AI AND ALL KINDS OF 


7 


Gh 
dS 


\ 
8 


= IRON HURDLES, FENCING, anmiaaaiia 

ates aeeeee, oe eee Wireork,Rocng Shes &C. WH] Ut HK nit Hi | 

: ijenetage' ies aren abate scotieses PRICES ON APPLICATION. | | | | | 1 | li 1) nny TT 
tall. emcee PSHE. MITCHELL & 00,, beeseesenciecsl EEE 


7" Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 


BUTT & SONS, 


YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 
; KAWRIE PINE, 
“Clean and smooth workmanship... . Well 


suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope OAK, 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because WALNUT 
b] 


of the variety of design that can be applied to 


architects’ sections.’—The Architect. MAHO GANY, 
&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NOTTINGHAM. ROMFORD. : 

For Construction of Main Brick and Pipe Sewers, with | For Erecting Covered Yard and Stabling at rear of the Wool- 
Manholes, Flushing Chambers, Storm Overflows, &c. pack Inn, Romford, Essex, for Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co., 
Mr. A. BRowN, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Limited. JOHN Huopson, Architect, 80 Leman 
Nottingham. | Street, E. : , : : 

, * SNovr. No. 2. J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey aa . £889 0 9o 
F. Messom, Nottingham. - £5,800 0 0 £9,226 0 oO J. S. Hammond & Son, Romford . ; 867 0 oO 
D. Barry, Nottingham - 4,475.6 8 5,484 0 8| ‘W.GLADDING, Whitechapel (accepted) . 754 0 0 
W. Cordon, Nottingham . ; a 4,949.0 0 : 
Meats Bros., Nottingham 4,300.0 O 4,900 0 O SALISBURY 
R. C. Cordon, Nottingham 4,286.15 o 5,500 I0 O * Pe vias . 
J. Attenbowon, Nottingham 3,840. 0 0 5,020 0 0 For 7 alsin’ Down Wester 3 ses ere ey ae ae 
S. Thumb, Nottingham . 3,839 0 0 4,836 0 0 ue rection on the Site of Police Cells. a ae 
: OTHAMS, City Surveyor, Salisbury. 
coe are etingham. (ac: T. Soper & Son, Salisbur £1,600 0 Oo 
Pepa je ss .. “SEIS SR 7aO gm R Need HOS 20g 0 7 Webb & Co, S Le ae : ) 
alisbury . “ - 1,381 lave 
OSSETT. ie. Fale Salisbury : ; : 1,240 0 O 

For Building Engine-house and Rag Grinding Sheds, North P. Tryhorn, Salisbury . : ‘ 1 . 1,197 0.0 
Field Mill, Ossett. Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A, Young & Co., Salisbury . : é 1,106 Loum 
Architect, Batley. Quantities by Architect. G. HARRIS, Salisbury (accepted) ‘ : +. 1,093 - ames 


Bradley & Craven, Wakefield, SPEnS, shafting, 
and boiler . : 

A. Lockwood, Ossett, mason 

E. Green & Son, Wakefield, patent “ econo- 


oj Lgl 75a 20 
1,000 0 O 


SAMPFORD COURTENAY. 


For Building Railway Inn at Sampford Courtenay, Devon, for 
Messrs. Arnold, Perrett & Co. Limited, Brewers, &e, of 


miser” . . 200" 0 50 

Wickwar. Mr. ARNOLD THORNE, F.R.LB. Ae S. ee 

W.-E. Brook, Ossett, joiner ; ie isaie Architect and Surveyor, aoe Devon. 
Watkinson, Leeds, slater . 5 Ly © S. Ellis, North Tawton £612 0 0 
Hepworth & Spurr, Ossett, plumber. 28 I0 oO A Castle ow Mills : : 60 0 0 

° 

H. Green, Okehampton : 593 0 Oo 
Tota ; EEE e W. Ash & Sons, Sampford Courtenay -\F 579:wa ho 
OWERSBY. F. BANBERY, North Tawton (accepled) . « | SOO ND 


For Restoration of Chancel of Owersby Church, Lincolnshire. 
Mr. H. M. Eyton, Architect, Ipswich. 


SOUTHEND. 


S. Broughton, Owersby, bricklayer, - £75 12 6 | For Construction of Pier for the Southend Local Board. 
T. F. Skelton, Owersby, carpenter. 18 Io oO Heenan & Froude, Newton Heath . £57254 37 
RODLEY. Thames Ironworks, Blackwall 56,068 4 0 
For Building United Methodist Free Church, with Boundary Tees-side Iron Co., Middlesbrough F 54,582 5 9 
Walls, &c., Rodley. Messrs. KENDALL & BAkeEs, Archi- Head, Wrightson & Co., Stockton-on-Tees 52,557 9 O 
tects, Idle, Bradford. Quantities by Architects. G. Double, Ipswich * «*) 50,736 yemaeees 
S. Waterhouse, Stanningley, mason. A. & V. Halot, Louvain . i : « 47, 5QGntG ors 
J. E. Scott, Eccleshill, joiner. A. Thorne, London ¥ ; 46,183 16 o 
T. Perry, Bradford, plumber. J. Cochrane & Sons, London , 45,420 O O 
E. Walker, Thackley, painter. ARROL BROs, Glasgow (accepted) « 43,484 It 2 
J. Laycock, Stanningley, plasterer. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 41,461 0 Oo 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. Engineetr’s estimate 49,041 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
T welve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surnveyina List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED » 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


als a ; made in 

ne. MADE MARK all colours 
Damp Walls Un 

and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (listablished 1860.) 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ro ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
AV OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on aed arerenpe | for Deliver: 
Railwey Station, for all saris Cae = Lanier) 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ "ase. 
Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


PRICE LIST, 


EDWARD SMITH 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL 5O0 : MOSAICS : 

© R 


Vw Os 
EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES 
&.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &e., &C., 7 &C. 


COALVILLE. LEICESTERSHIRE: 


LONDON OFFICE: I71, QUEEN VIGTORIA ST. E.G, 
STABLE ae NGS. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 


" SPECIALIST 


C. W. ENGLISH, | 
IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notice. 


N.W., 
Wholesale Manufacturers of 


MANTELS 


Book of Designs on. application 


‘Cranes & Contractors Plant 


FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 

One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 
extra barrel for digger. 

Seven 5, 3, 2 and 14 ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 
50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. 

Ten 5, 4, 3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes. 

20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. 

20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span. 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers, 

Five Concrete Mixers; 5, 6,and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers; Rails; and Waggons, 

1}, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes. 

Complete Set Diver’s Helmets, Breast Plate, and 
Pumps. 

Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 

Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 

8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 
20 Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WEST HAM WIGAN. 
For Construction of a Timber-piled Wharf Wall, abutting on | For Building Chapel, Wigan. Messrs. SIMON & CAPPER, 
- the River Thames ; also of a Concrete Retaining Wall, to Architects, 34 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
Support the Approach Road next the Manhattan Oil Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool . ; . £6,409 0 0 
Wharf, Silvertown, for the West Ham Town Council. J. Wilson, Wigan. ; : ; ; . 6,008 2 7 
pe “ ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Strat- B. Abbott & Son, Blackburn . é ‘ i105,040 0) 0 
ord, E. Hughes & Stirling, Liverpool . . . .« 5,880 0 0 
ee eeataiord.... MaMEMNEEZceor ono PadNawinnacd, Wicans,..  eREEneEEe es, UP ros ovo 
Guttridge & Co., Plaistow . : . 3,688 0 oO W. Brown & Son, Manchester . F ; ets) 555_.0 0 
T. Stott, Bromley. : : i ‘ te 50 Om O 7 } 
J. Holland, Poplar . ‘ - : ‘ $132:6095,.0m0 ‘ Reduced Tenders. 
q. J. Robson, Snaresbrook : - F Been 7A Or. O W. Winnard . . . . . - 5,109 0 0 
W. Howard, Canning Town él Wi tape, 520 ORVO W. BRown & SON (accepted) . . . * 4,980 fe) 
Saunders, Plaistow . : ; ‘ ; 2,506 16 8 
Colwell & Hazell, Rotherhithe . ‘ ‘ son 2,407 nedier:O 
E. F. Wren, Plaistow : : = : 302,447 Om.O 
O. Scotney, Canning Town : ; w33ode OO TRADE NOTES. 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : g - : onlay 30 soe O ; ; 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . ‘ ; : , . 2,345 © o| THE Prince and Princess of Wales opened, on July 17, the 
J. THOMPSON, Chatham (accepted) . : . 2,161 o o| new buildings of the Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway 


Road. The total cost of the building, the architects of which 

WIRKSWORTH. are Messrs. Yourig & Hall, when completed, will be about 

For Building House at Wirksworth, for the Trustees of the | 45,000/, The portion now opened will cost 23,00o0/. Special 

Grammar School. Messrs. JOHN PARKIN & SON, Archi- | attention has been paid to the sanitary and ventilation arrange- 

tects, Idridgehay, Derby. Quantities by Architects. ments, Boyle’s latest improved Patent Self-acting Air-pump 
Accepted Tenders. Ventilators being used on certain portions of the building. 


J. Walker & Sons, Wirksworth, brick, &c. . pe 925, 04,0 Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
J. Waterfield, Wirksworth, joiner . . - 474 © O recently supplied his Patent Manchester Warm-air Stoves to 


Thomas Parker, Cromford, plumber . . » 242 4 6 warm the day-rooms of Ballinasloe Lunatic Asylum, Mr. J. F. 
J. Potter, Wirksworth, plasterer . é : » 102 16 10 Kempster being the architect. 
Shenton & Sons, Derby, slater.  . + + 74 9 0 THE contract for erecting twenty-two lightning conductors 


at the Whittingham County Asylum, Preston, has been given to 
Total : z genes OLD hs 4 Mr. Joseph Blackburn, of Gresham Works, Nottingham, who is 
Other Tenders. also improving the whole of the present system with his regis- 


Thomas Beck, Matlock, whole work . . -1,966 © ©O ' tered holdfasts. He has recently fitted the Nottingham new 
James Killer, Wirksworth, joiner - + + 594 9 9} Taw Courts throughout with electric signals and speaking- 
Alfred Shaw, Wirksworth, joiner - : # $486) 1090 thes. 
: , is Yi 24360 ; 
. :: eer & Sons, Wirksworth, plumber 43 7 Mr. SAM DEARDS has been favoured with the order of 
WORDSLEY. Mr. W. G. D. Goff, of Waterford, to erect for him a new range 


For Building Warehouse at Messrs. Webb & Sons’ Royal Seed | of glass-houses, and all to be glazed on the now very well- 
Establishment, Wordsley. Mr. T. GRAZEBROOK, Archi- | known system of the Gold Medal “ Victoria” Dry Glazing :— 
tect, Stourbridge. Quantities by Mr. William Wykes, | One conservatory, 45 feet by 25 feet ; one orchid-house, 34 feet 
Birmingham. by 18 feet ; one fernery, 26 feet by 16 feet; one early vinery, 


H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton . ‘ : . £3,100 0 oO 36 feet by 16 feet ; and one late vinery, 36 feet by 16 feet. 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES| HSUMATIS, BILTS of, QUANTE 


TIES, 


—_——— 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, EXHIBITION LITHOGRAPHED. 
pee ne ene Cannon §t.. Lontaaae Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


BIL1s OF QuantITI1Es, SPECIFICATIONS, Reports MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
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A FINE public clock is now being erected for the Town Hall, 
Birkdale, Southport, Lancs., being presented to the town by 
the proprietor of the Birkdale Estates. The clock will strike 
the hours, and show the time on three external illuminated 
dials, and is constructed from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Guildford Street, Leeds, who 
are also making a large illuminated quarter-chime clock for the 
inhabitants of Paddock, near Huddersfield, to be erected in 
the parish church. Mr. Joseph Crosland, J.P., Royds Wood, 
is kindly giving the bells. Messrs. Potts are also erecting a 
large illuminated clock at East Cliff Congregational Church, 
Bournemouth, and chimes for the parish church, Leeds, and 
new clock for Preston Church, near Leeds. 

Ir is gratifying to see that electric lighting is rapidly be- 
coming more popular, and, unrestricted by laws, promises to 
become as cheap as any other system of lighting. We notice, 
for instance, that the Bath local authorities have decided to 
adopt electric light throughout the city ; and after some delay 
in deciding upon the particular system, have given the whole 
contract to Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, of 82 New Bond 
Street, W., the proprietors of the Thomson-Houston light. If 
practical success were any guide to their decision, then Messrs. 
Laing, Wharton & Down would have many credentials, notably 
the lighting of the American Exhibition and the present Italian 
Exhibition, which have been unequalled for effectiveness. 
Mansions, clubs, and offices have been lighted with equal 
success. The showrooms of the firm at 82 New Bond Street, 
which we inspected the other day, are charmingly fitted up 
with every design of electric-light fittings, in bronze, wrought- 
iron, &c, and are entirely lighted by their system ; so that a 
visit should give an excellent idea of the quality of the light 
and every appliance connected with it. Messrs. Laing, Wharton 
& Down manufacture every requisite themselves, and contract 
to do work under their own supervision in any part of the 
country. 


BUILDING IN LOS ANGELES. 


Tue last report from Mr. Vice-Consul Mortimer has the 
following remarks on building in the Los Angeles district of 
California :— 

The price of real estate has advanced steadily for the past 
four years, and in this city has reached such a figure that the 
prospect of a further rise can only be predicated on the 


assumption that within four years the population will have 
reached 250,000, which I think by no means improbable. The 
extraordinary demand for landed property is best illustrated by 
the fact that in this city alone there are nearly 2,090 persons 
paying license as land-agents. 8,o00/. was recently paid for a 
lot 20 by 100 feet, or at the rate of 4oo/. a front foot ; 6007. per 
front foot was offered and refused for another lot in the centre 
of the city. At this rate an acre divided into lots 100 feet deep 
would be worth over 260,000/,, or a good deal more than twice 
as much as by cablegram I see was recently paid for land in 
Cecil and Salisbury Streets, London. 

Upwards of 1co towns and settlements have been laid out 
within the past year in this district, and I am informed 
that there are 40 new cities on the line of the Atlantic and Pacific 
railroad between Los Angeles and San Bernardino, a distance of 
6o miles. At the first sales of lots in many of these new cities 
in May and June last many persons remained standing in line 
in front of the places of sale for more than 24 hours for the 
privilege of buying a lot. As a specimen of the mode of 
advertising lots in these embryo cities the following, taken from 
the Los Angeles daily papers, will strike English readers as 
peculiar :—“‘ In God’s all-seeing eye there is no place like a 
“A lot in is better than being in Abraham’s bosom,” 
&c. It has been stated half seriously that one can walk 
on “city” lots from Ontario to Los Angeles, a distance of 
4o miles. Several of these new-born cities are being built up 
very rapidly, and are increasing marvellously in population; 
many of them, however, are destined to revert to farming 
lands, The frantic speculation in lots in almost all the new 
cities has entirely ceased, and the “boom” has to some extent 
abated throughout the whole district. In this city the per- 
manent improvements now being completed, and for which con- 
tracts have been made, preclude the possibility of any materiak 
decline in prices. The estimated value of the buildings now 
being constructed exceeds 500,000/, United States Govern- 
ment and municipal buildings to the value of 200,000/. will be 
erected this year. A company has commenced work on the 
construction of cable railways through the streets of the city, 
which, when completed, will cost not less than 300,000/, The 
fact that Los Angeles is connected with the Eastern states by 
two competing trans-continental lines of railway, and that a 
third, the Los Angeles and Salt Lake City Railway, is pro- 
jected, and will probably be carried to completion in the near 
future, is the best indication of the estimation in which this 
district is held throughout the country. 
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I am informed that persons in Canada and England have 
invested in real estate here tempted by glowing advertisements. 
The risk of speculating in real estate to persons living at a 
distance, and whose information as to values, &c., is obtained 
merely through some advertising medium, is enormous. The 
mere fact that a real estate firm is highly commended ina 
daily paper proves nothing. A short time ago a firm described 
as “gentlemen,” “honest,” “trustworthy,” “enterprising,” and 
“energetic” was a few days later fully exposed as an organised 
set of swindlers, and this is by no means an isolated instance. 

The system in use here for transferring and mortgaging 
land is a poorone. Private enterprise has, however, supple- 
mented the deficiencies of the official records. A company 
has taken copies of such records, and is now keeping them in 
accordance with the system in use in the province of Ontario, 
Canada. This company now issue title insurance policies 
guaranteeing the owners of the lands insured against loss on 
account of defects in title. 


NATIONAL MASTER BUILDERS. 


ON the invitation of the Liverpool Association of Master 
Builders, a company of one hundred members of the National 
Master Builders’ Association of Great Britain paid a visit on 
Thursday in last week to the Manchester Ship Canal Works at 
Eastham. 

The party had placed at their disposal the Eastham ferry 
steamer Fazry Queen, on board of which, having embarked at 
the Prince’s Landing-stage, they had a cruise on the river and 
saw the North Liverpool Docks, New Brightoa, Birkenhead 
and the South Liverpool Docks and Garston. From the latter 
point they crossed the estuary to Ellesmere Port, and then 
returned to Eastham. Here they landed and took luncheon at 
the Eastham Ferry Hotel. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
C. W. Green, president of the Liverpool Association, and the 
company included Mr. R. Neill, jun., of Manchester (president 
of the National Association’, Mr. George Burt (president of the 
Institute of Builders of Great Britain), Messrs. S. G. Bird and 
R. S. Henshaw (London). After the customary loyal toasts, 
that of the National Association was given by the chairman, 
and responded to by Mr. R. Neill. “Success to the 
Manchester Ship Canal” was also drunk, on the proposition 
of the chairman. Mr. Fitzgibbon, who represented the pro- 


Adjustment, 


> All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARTOON Boxgs, and dis- >G 
aes tiactly labelled with Orange-coloured Labels, bearing the Trade Mark as at side. 4” 


moters and engineers, responded. The chairman also gave 
the health and success of the contractors, whose attention and 
courtesy, he remarked, had given the Association such facili- 
ties for viewing the operations. The toast was heartily drunk, 
and Mr. F. Donaldson, engineer to the contractors, replied. 
The next toast was that of the Liverpool Association, which 
amidst great applause was submitted by Mr. Dennett, of 
Nottingham, one of the vice-presidents of the National Asso. 
ciation, and acknowledged by the chairman. Responding to 
the health of the “Architects, Surveyors and Engineers,” Mr. 
G. E. Grayson said both Liverpool and Manchester had taken 
great interest in the Ship Canal scheme, and personally he had 
always felt that it would at all events do her no harm and 
Manchester much good. ’ 

The company then sallied forth into the wildernesses of 
clay embankments and wooden houses which at the present 
stage form the aspect of the canal, and which look, especially 
as regards the dwellings, as if Eastham were a mushroom town 
in the wild west. To accommodate the 1,600 men employed 
on the Eastham section of the canal naturally requires a good- 
sized, though scattered, village of such wooden erections, 
which, however, are substantial enough in their way. Four 
hundred yards from Eastham ferry the entrance of the canal 
commences, but between the two points there is now in course 
of construction an embankment that will be faced with rubble- 
stone and backed with the marl taken out of the immense 
cutting for the canal. Hundreds of thousands of tons of earth 
have been removed to make the embankment during the six 
months which have elapsed since operations began, and more 
has been taken out to make the embankment separating the 
canal from the estuary. However, with the nine steam navvies 
now at work, and a large use of locomotive power, the progress 
at this point has been more rapid even than the contractors 
anticipated, for as the promoters have to pay interest out of 
capital the work is pushed forward both by day and night. 
The visitors were shown over the works by Mr. F. Donaldson, 
engineer for the Eastham section to the contractor, Mr. T. A. 
Walker, of Manchester. The party, by means of the temporary 
railway laid along the bed of the canal, had the advantage of a 
run until close to Ellesmere Port. The means of conveyance 
were goods trucks fitted with planks for seats, but the Associa- 
tion were all well used to building operations, and roughing it. 
In this way the visitors saw the whole of the works. Of the 
four and a half miles which form the length of the Eastham 
section, about three run through theland on the southern shore 
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of the estuary. This length has been much more than half 
excavated through. For a considerable depth the land consists 
of marl and sand, but lower down there is a bed of red sand- 
stone rock, which has to be blasted out. At the same time a 
vast amount of the stone thus quarried is valuable for construc- 
tive purposes, and it is estimated will greatly reduce the total 
cost. It is carefully dressed into oblong blocks. From the 
top of the banks to the bottom the depth, in perpendicular, is 
60 feet, and as the width from bank to bank is 300 feet, there is 
now about the works generally a good deal of impressive per- 
spective. The entrance will be furnished with three parallel 
locks, each 900 feet long, and capable of passing the largest 
vessels now afloat, and the depth of water to Manchester will 
be 26 feet. Much interest was taken in the steam navvies, 
which are, roughly speaking, steam cranes, with the digging 
arrangement applied to them, and capable of being used either 
as navvies or as cranes. Each, it is said, will remove 600 
cubic yards, or about 1,000 tons, of earth a day, and their 
incessant working, together with the constant passing to and 
fro of trains of trucks and waggons, make the whole scene one 
of extraordinary animation. 

Returning to Liverpool on board the Facry Queen after the 
visit, Mr. R. Neill, jun., expressed on behalf of the National 
Association the thanks of the company to the members of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Liverpool for having enter- 
tained them during their visit. Messrs. Cowlin and Dennett, 
vice-presidents, Mr. G. Burt, Moulson, and others, also 
expressed their acknowledgments to the Liverpool Association, 
who were accorded a vote of thanks. A further vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. W. Knox, the local secretary, for having 
successfully carried out the arrangements for the visit. 


SOFTENING AND PURIFYING WATER. 


ON Saturday, July 21, by permission of Messrs. Ellington & 
Woodall, the Society of Civil and Mechanical Engineers 
visited the pumping station of the London Hydraulic Power 
Company, now in course of erection in Millbank Street, West- 
minster; and also the pumping station at Falcon Wharf, 
Blackfriars, which has been at work for some five years. Atthe 
former station much interest was shown in the Porter-Clarke 
process of softening and purifying the water to be used, and 


form the roof of the building. The energy is stored in accu- 
mulators, loaded to a pressure of 740 lbs. on the square inch, 
the water being pumped up into them by Ellington’s patent 
compound-surface condensing direct-acting pumping engine. 
Much praise was bestowed upon the handsome buildings 
which the company are erecting in Westminster. 


INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


FOR some weeks past arrangements, the Birmingham Post 
says, have been in progress between the School Board and the 
Museum and School of Art Committee of the Town Council for 
the supervision by the latter body of the teaching of drawing in 
all the boys’ departments of the Board schools within the 
borough, and for the actual instruction in art subjects, at the 
Central Municipal School of Art in Margaret Street, by officers 
of that school, of the male pupil and candidate pupil-teachers 
under the Board. The arrangements are now complete; and, 
as the new scheme is likely to lead to an important develop- 
ment of the art work of the town, some particulars may be of 
interest. 

In consideration of the annual payment by the School 
Board of the sum of 300/., the Museum and School of Art 
Committee have undertaken the satisfactory performance, by 
officials of the school, of the following duties :—I. With regard 
to the drawing taught in the boys’ departments of the Board 
schools : (i) the frequent and regular inspection of the drawing 
taught in each of the boys’ schools ; (2) the arrangement with 
the head master of each Board school of the course of instruc- 
tion in drawing and the proper classification of scholars for 
that subject ; (3) the giving of model lessons so often and of 
such a character as to instruct the class-master in his methods 
of teaching ; (4) the examination of the drawing done and the 
transmission to the head master of the Board school of written 
criticisms and suggestions thereon ; and (5) the supply to the 
School Management Committee of the Board, at regular 
intervals, of reports on (a) the drawing in ‘each boys’ school, 
and (4) the results of each of the drawing examinations con- 
ducted by the Department of Science and Art. 

II. As to the instruction in art subjects of the male pupil 
and candidate pupil teachers under the Board :—(1) The giving 


| of that instruction, by competent masters, at the Central 
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throughout the session, which lasts from the second Monday in 
September till the last Friday in June; (2) the provision of 
suitable examples, fittings, &c. ; and (3) the transmission to the 
Board at regular intervals of reports on the attendance and 
work of the students in question. The head master of the 
Municipal School of Art (Mr. Edward R. Taylor) has under- 
taken to give, at the beginning of the coming session, to all the 
masters of the Board schools, an address, illustrated by 
diagrams, on the methods of teaching drawing. Steps have 
already been taken to carry into effect the above-mentioned 
arrangements. With regard to the work in the day schools, 
the town has been divided into three districts, according to the 
position of the Board schools. The number of schools in 
these districts are respectively 13, 13, and 14, and an inspecting 
teacher of drawing has been appointed for each district. 
The duties of an inspecting teacher will be to visit the 
schools in his particular district, in order to carry out the 
arrangements named with regard to the day schools. One 
hour and a half per week is, as a rule, devoted in each boys’ 
department to the teaching of drawing, in accordance with the 
syllabus published in the Science and Art Directory. Having 
regard to an undertaking made by the School Board as to the 
arrangement of the time-tables, it is considered that an inspect- 
ing teacher can adequately perform his duties if he devotes six 
half-days per week to visiting the schools in his district, and is 
required to inspect each of those schools at least twice a 
month, the visits, as a rule, to any one school to occupy the 
whole of one half-day each. Most of the advice in regard to 
the teaching of drawing will, no doubt, be given verbally by the 
inspecting teacher. All the inspecting teacher’s written reports 
—such as those required by paragraph 4 of the arrangement 
with the Board—must be done in copying ink, and handed 
by the inspecting teacher to the secretary of the Municipal 
School of Art; and the latter, having obtained a copy of each 
report, will forward it to the master of the Board school. The 
copies of these reports will be required for reference, eg. for 
use when the secretary despatches to the Board the general 
reports mentioned in paragraph 5 of the arrangement. All 
communications of importance, other than the inspecting 
teacher’s reports, will be sent to the master of a Board school 
through the hands of the clerk of the School Board ; and the 
School Board will make, in writing, no official communications 
whatever with the inspecting teachers, save through the secre- 
tary of the School of Art. It will be observed that, although 
instruction in drawing is usually given at any school for only 
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one hour and a half, the inspecting teacher’s visit will, asa 
rule, occupy a whole half-day, or two hours anda half. The 
remaining hour will be devoted to the examination of the 
drawing done, to consultations with the teachers in regard to 
their work, and to writing the required report. Two teachers 
have been appointed to instruct at the Central School, on 
Thursday evenings, the male pupil and candidate pupil teachers. 
The opinion was strongly expressed that two of the three 
inspecting teachers should give this instruction, and this 
arrangement has accordingly been adopted. The inspecting 
teachers will thus be brought into closer connection with the 
teaching staff of the Board schools, and be enabled to empha- 
sise by their own methods of teaching the views expressed on 
their visits to the schools. ; 

By this arrangement nearly all of the remaining rate-aided 
art instruction of the town has been placed in the hands of the 
authority especially appointed to direct work of this nature. 
The result will doubtless be beneficial in many ways. Not the 
least useful outcome of the scheme will probably be found in 
the fact that, after leaving a day-school, and on joining classes 
connected with the Municipal School of Art, a boy will have 
already mastered many of the preliminary difficulties, and will 
also be able to continue his art studies in the evenings on the 
same system as will now be pursued in the day schools. 


GLASGOW CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


THE Glasgow Central Railway Bill passed the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Tuesday. Its 
object is to connect by railway the east and west ends 
of Glasgow, at a cost of a million and a quarter. It 
proposes a line of railway beginning by a junction with the 
Dalmarnock branch of the Caledonian system, going to the 
east of Glasgow, proceeding underground along two of the 
main streets of the city—Argyle Street and Trongate—and 
then proceeding on to Maryhill, the village of that name. The 
scheme will be carried through by independent promoters, but 
the parties actually interested in it are the Caledonian Com- 
pany, to whom the extension will be a greatadvantage. It will 
connect them directly with three-fourths of the coalpits of Lanark- 
shire and the Stobcross Dock, the largest dock in Scotland. 
The Caledonian is at present connected with these pits, but not 
directly, and the new line will save eight and a half miles. It 
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will further give direct access to the Caledonian system, and 
now that the Caledonian have, by this Bill, got to Maryhill, it 
seems probable that the company will invade Dumbartonshire, 
and compete with the North British for the Helensburgh traffic 
and the tourist traffic to Balloch for Loch Lomond. 


DRIPS AND WEATHERINGS. 


IN seasons such as we have experienced of late, when rain 
forms the most prominent feature of the elemental conditions, 
a little consideration of the subject of drips and weatherings is 
not out of place. Notwithstanding the advance made in 
building construction, sanitation, and the like, little attention 
appears to have been given to this important matter till within 
the last four years. Drips for many years past have been 
formed by lead coverings, grooves in bricks, and throatings to 
stone cills and copings. In most of these the projection is 
insufficient, the rain-water finding its way to the brickwork, 
causing dampness and destruction. Little need be said about 
lead coverings, the cost being the great objection to their fre- 
quent use. Weatherings for chimney stacks, parapets, and 
walls generally, are of two kinds—the oversailing brick, with 
its sloping filled, and the tile creasing, similarly treated. As to 
treating the two modes as equal to each other, Mr. Ewan 


use has been extended to the protection of fruit trees growing 
against garden walls; but for general purposes it has been 
admitted to be the most effective and sightly drip in the market, 
and being 60 per cent. cheaper than tile creasing, only requires 
one trial to secure the lasting patronage of the architect. 


BRICKMAKING IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 


AN excursion has just been made from London by the 
Geologists’ Association to Bedford, where the party was met 
at the railway station by several members of the Bedford 
Archeological and Natural History Societies, led by Mr. 
Cameron, who acted as conductor during the day. The party 
first walked to the waterworks pumping station, and inspected 
the heading in the limestone rock whence the town water 
supply is derived. Mr. Franklin’s brickyard and limestone 
pits and works in the fields adjoining were then visited, Mr. 
Cameron explaining the formation and nature of the rock sand 
clays, and he also read a paper on the “ Brickmaking Industry 
at Bedford.” The brick earth here, he said, is the Oxford clay, 
prepared alone or with an admixture of the “mild clay” of the 
puilders—the Kelloway loam and sand which is usually 
obtainable in the same brickfield. Boulder clay is not used. 
In this particular field in which we are assembled the lower 


Oxford beneath the Kelloway is the clay dug ; this being mixed 
in the pugmill with the blue Kelloway loam produces an 
efficient brick earth. The brickmaking season commences in 
April, and is carried on with great activity throughout the 
summer. Still winter is a busy time, for it is then that the clay 
is dug, and stacked, and piled in heaps, and left to weather in 
the frost which breaks up and crumbles the jumps. In spring 
introduced by Mr. J. Robson, of Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, the heaps are turned over and sufficient water added to give 
and, in spite of the prejudice against new things, these tiles plasticity to the mass, care being taken in stirring the clay to 
have found their way to all parts of the country, and many of | pick out the fossils or stones, as these if allowed to remain 
the largest buildings in London. They have been specially crack the clay in drying and burn into white lumps, making the 
made for window-cills for St. Paul’s new church, Kensington; | bricks unsound ; for as these lumps weather out they leave the 
most of the Fire Brigade stations’ walls are weathered, and | bricks riddled with unsightly holes; and if a piece of lime- 
they have given the Metropolitan Board every satisfaction. | stone no bigger than a pea be allowed to remain it will destroy 
They will be found in the Royal Music Hall, St. Mark’s | any brick into which it may find its way. Hundreds of 
Institute, the Clock House, and many important structures. Gryphaea lie amongst the clay in some brickyards, and where 
These tiles are of two kinds:—No. 1, specially made for | there are so many not a few escape observation, so that 
cornices, set-offs, &c.; No. 2 is adapted to chimney-stacks, | unwittingly the shell of the departed lamellibranch becomes 
walls, &c., and may be used for a host of purposes, and their | cremated at the last. Scarcely a shell of any kind can be 
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Christian’s remarks at the Inventions Exhibition may be 
quoted. He said the old mode never did weather the walls, 
there being no drip. It has been agreed that when the rain- 
water left the lower edge of the oversailing brick or tile 
creasing, it was never ascertained what became of it, whether 
it ran down the walls or fell upon the roof, but it was more 
likely to be the former. Happily, four years since, drip-tiles were 
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found at other brickpits, such an unfossiliferous bed being, of WALL AND CEILING DECORATION. 
course, all the better for brickmaking purposes. Again, e : 
there are pits where belemnites can be gathered by the | THE accompanying sketches show samples of the high-class I 
bushel. In April the clay is ripe or mellow, and in readiness | wall and ceiling decorations manufactured by the Anaglypta / 
for the moulder. With a well-appointed yard a man can make | Company, of 92 and _93 Great Russell Street, W.C., at their 
from 1,000 to 1,200 a day of twelve or fourteen hours, and he | works, the Queen’s Mill, Lancaster. These beautiful and inex- 
generally works that length of time. When steam power is 
used 50,000 is the output for the day. Here, with ten moulders, 
10,000 to 12,000 bricks are made in a day. A raw brick has to 
be dried with great care. Kilns for burning are erected in 
many ways, and scarcely any two are exactly alike. In Bed- 
fordshire the kiln most often seen is a rectangular one, known 
as the furnace kiln, having the furnaces running underneath the 
whole length of the structure. The main mass of Oxford clay 
being buried here almost to the water’s edge beneath boulder 
clay, is not conveniently available for brickmaking purposes, 
what is used being the Lower Oxford, a clay bed subordina‘e 
to the Kelloway. The Cornbrash clay—the purple clay 
beneath that stone—is not used, or only to the small extent of 
having the upper 2 feet sometimes mixed in the pugmill with 
the other beds of clay and loam. Brick colouring is an 
interesting feature in the art of brickmaking, besides being an 
important item in its commercial value. The colour depends 
upon the amount of iron present in the clay, modified in some 
cases by the firing inthe kiln. There are only grey clays in 
Bedfordshire, which weather yellow in their upper part, and 
from these are produced the red building bricks, mixed bricks, 
and the pale buff or cream, generally called white bricks. 


PRESTON DOCK WORKS. 


THE Corporation of Preston have made an arrangement with 
Mr. Walker, the contractor of the Preston Dock Works, for the 
suspension of operations for twelve months, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. The agreement for the suspension specified that 
the men should cease work on the 28th ult.; that there shall 
be paid about 34,5007. to Mr. Walker as retention money ; that 
there shall also be paid 5,o00/. for the maintenance of the 
works by pumping and by protecting the stonework from the 
effects of frost. Mr. Walker will not be responsible for the 
silting up of the new diversion. It is said most of the 
men from the dock works will be taken to the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 
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pensive products cf the Anaglypta Company cannot be too 
highly recommended, and in addition to possessing all the 
qualities that can be needed from a sanitary point of view, as 
also durability and suitability for all purposes, the artistic treat- 
ment, over which it can easily be seen no pains has been 
spared, has been one great factor in causing it to find favour 


with the public in many directions. Briefly, the wall and ceil- 
ing coverings are practically indestructible, and they are pro- 
duced in a large number of varied designs, most of which are 
of the highest artistic merit, many of them being designed by 
the best living artists. They also form the cheapest substantial 
relief decoration that can be found anywhere. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

THE 41st annual meeting of this institution took place on 
July 26 at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, the 
president, in the chair. Major Britton, the secretary, read the 
annual report, which stated that the income had not been 
sufficient to maintain the charity, and that recourse had to 
be made to the remainder of the reserve fund to meet 
the liabilities for the support of the pensioners. That fund was 
now entirely exhausted, and an urgent appeal was made for 
sufficient funds to carry on the institution for the forthcoming 
year. Should that appeal not be liberally responded to, some 
of the funded property would have to be realised, a misfortune 
which well-wishers of the institution would much regret. During 
the past year the committee had only been able to recommenid | 
the election of two men, although there were several candi- 
dates, and three widows of pensioners had been placed on the 
pension list. The number of deaths of pensioners had been 
eight, the total number now on the funds being twenty-eight 
men and thirty-five women. The committee offered their 
grateful thanks to the president, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, for the 
kind interest he had shown for the prosperity of the institution, 
and with great satisfaction announced that Mr. J. Howard 
Colls would be the president for the ensuing year. The annual 
dinner would be held, with the consent of the Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, at their Hall, on 
November 29 next. The report and accounts were adopted on 
the motion of Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., seconded by Mr. 
T. Stirling. Votes of thanks were passed to the president for 
the past year, Mr. H. H. Bartlett ; to the vice-presidents, to the 
trustees, and to Mr. Plucknett, the treasurer, who was re- 
elected. Votes of thanks were also passed to the committee, 
the rétiring members being re-elected, with the addition of 
Messrs. W. Brass and G. Wall; and to Messrs. Ward, 
Duffield, and Bolding, the auditors. The chairman proposed, 
as president for the ensuing year, Mr. J. Howard Colls, who, he 
believed, would do his utmost to further the interests of the” 
institution. -The resolution was unanimously agreed to, and, 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. 
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nice river, isn’t it?—It is a very nasty river at times.—Wit- 
LIABILITY FOR SUBSIDENCE OF LAND. nesses who had worked in the mines stated that there had been 


THE case of Homer v. Hanley and Buckland Colliery Com- | breakings in of water from above sufficient to cause what sub- 
pany came before Mr. Justice Denman and a special jury at the sidence had taken place. It was also stated by residents in the | 
_Staffordshire Assizes on Saturday. Mr. Jelf, Q.C., and Mr. | neighbourhood that the recreation ground and race-track and " 
Rose appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. H. D. Greene, Q.C, the roads near the plaintiff’s estate had not had to be raised 

and Mr. A. Young for the defendants. The plaintiff, Mr. C. J. | within the last twelve years.—Mr. Greene, Q.C., having summed 

Homer, is a mining engineer, and a director of the Hanley | up the defendants’ case, Mr. Jelf replied, and his lordship | 
Colliery Company. In 1873 he purchased the Ivy House | summed up, asking the jury to decide first of all whether they ind 
estate at Hanley for 47,000/. as a building estate; but he | considered any damage at all had been caused by the de- 

alleges that in consequence of the subsidence caused by the | fendants. The jury found that some damage had been caused. 

defendant company’s mining operations, the value of the land | His lordship then summed up the evidence as to the amount of 

had been seriously diminished for this purpose. One of the | damage, and explained to the jury that they were not neces- 

defendant company’s collieries—the Holly Lane—came up to | sarily bound to give 200/. because the defendants had paid that 

the edge of plaintiffs estate, and another—the Cock’s Head— | sum into court. This might have been done to avoid the costs i 

to within 50 yards of it. The evidence for the plaintiff was | of the action.—The jury found for the plaintiff, damages 120/, 

that within the last two or three years the plaintiff’s land had | more than the amount paid into court, making 320/. in all. | 
subsided to the extent of three or four feet, and the subsidences | An injunction to restrain defendants from further damage was it (| 
were all in the direction of the defendant company’s workings. | granted. HAA) 


Various professional witnesses attributed the damage to these 
workings, and put the damage at about 1,300/. Plaintiff stated WE) 
that the Hanley Colliery Company, to which he belonged, and REMINISCENCES OF A CONTRACTOR. 

to whom he had leased the mining rights under his land, had | AN account of an interview with Mr. S. W. Pilling, of Bolton, | We 
not worked the mines to a sufficient extent to cause subsidence, railway contractor, is given by the Bolton Chronicle, in the VT 
and had left off working in order that there might be | course of which Mr. Pilling referred to his father, Mr. Abraham hE 
a sufficient support left. He considered that the subsidence Pilling, who was a member of the Bolton Corporation for 
was due to the neglect of the defendant company to leave | twelve years up till 1874. He resides at present in Southport, Mii 
proper ribs and barriers, and he estimated the damage at the | where he is a member of the Town Council and chairman of 
least at 2,000/. The case for the plaintiff closed on Saturday. | the Finance Committee. His son stated that the ex-alderman 

—For the defence, a number of mining engineers and land | laid in 1845, or thereabouts, the foundations of the railway 

surveyors were called to state that the subsidence was due at | business now under Mr. S. W. Pilling’s control, adding :— i ' 
least as much to the workings of the Hanley Company as to “ My father hailed originally from Huddersfield—he was born ii 
those of the defendants.—Mr. Strickland, vice-president of the | at the village of Lindley, near there—but settled in Bolton in 1 
Society of Mining Engineers, and formerly colliery manager to 1843, as contractor’s agent on the Bolton and Blackburn 
Earl Granville, was one of those who gave evidence to this | Railway (then in course of construction). In 1845 he launched 
effect, and he stated also that the damage was considerably | into business on his own account. Being a Yorkshireman, 
below the amount the defendants had paid into court. | and, as most Yorkshiremen are, a man of grit, he soon made 
Apart from the mining operations, he did not consider his mark. At first his operations were confined to the erection 
the plaintiff’s land eligible as a building estate—Mr. James | of public buildings—churches, offices, and the like—but his 
Lee Space, surveyor, of Oldham, said that the land was not | forte lying in railway and river works, he gradually laid himself 
suitable for building, because, being between the river Trent | out for that business.” 

and a feeder, it was damp and liable to floods.—Mr. Jelf: But “What particular lines did he construct ?” 

is not a river considered an advantage in selecting a site for a | “Well, there was, just speaking from memory, the Boar’s 
house ?— Witness : Not such a river as that.—But surely you Head and Adlington section of the North Union Railway ; a 
are not going to say anything against our Trent. Itis avery branch at Sutton Oak, St. Helens; the Bolton and Worsley 
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aight. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
sens yet introduced The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fiz. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- | 
€ Tays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
igle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


Jjilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment fron. ) 
Jloor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 
: 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson's Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
™Mi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
low the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 
It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
icceeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 
The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. | 
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depdts, on the London and 
Astley Bridge branches on the 
with other works, such as 
the 


line, with stations and goods 
North-Western Railway ; the 
London and Yorkshire system, 
bridges, and widening of line, and for the same company ; 


Ayrshire and Wigtownshire Railways in the south-west of | 


Scotland, thirty-five miles ; all this was previous to the year 
1877, when I joined my father in business.” 

«“ What age were you at that time, Mr. Pilling?” 

“ T was born in 1856, consequently I was just twenty-one 
years old. My birthplace was Bolton-le-Moors. When nine 
years of age I was sent to Southport, to the well-known school, 
Bickerton House, Birkdale, and remained there as a pupil of 
Mr. Mathwin’s for six years, and this was a happy period of 
my life. Not only were our studies considered an important 
part of a boy’s education, but our respected master insisted upon 
proper outdoor exercise such as cricket, football, boating and 
the like.” 

“‘ You had a pretty stiff dose of schooling then ?” 

“ Oh! but I hadn’t finished when I left Bickerton House, 
for I was straightway despatched to Manchester to attend 
classes at Owens College. Then, having acquired there some- 
thing of the theory of railway engineering, I was sent, as an 
articled clerk, to learn the practice of it on the Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire Railways ; and, finally, I landed in the office of 
Mr. George Woodhouse, ! 
picking up all I could about the construction of buildings. I 
had splendid opportunities while with Mr. Woodhouse. That 
gentleman was, 1 may say, at the head of his profession in 
Bolton. He designed the fine town hall and gas offices there, 
and satisfactorily carried through their erection. He was also 
architect of numerous mills and chapels in and around that 
busy B. Singularly enough Mr. Woodhouse and my father 
were natives of the same village near Huddersfield, and had 
been boys together there.” 

After an incidental reference to his father, while serving in 
the Bolton Town Council, having “ filled the important office of 
chairman of the Sewage Works Committee at a time when the 
application of science to the system of sewering was just 
coming into play, in the discharge of the duties of which 
office his practical knowledge of course stood him in good 
stead,” Mr. Pilling informed his interviewer that while he was 
in partnership with his father from 1877 to 1880—in which last- 
mentioned year the latter retired into private life—the firm con- 
structed “the Salford Corporation outfall sewage works, at 
Mode Wheel, costing about 60,000/. ; also several sections of 
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Wallness new bridge over the Irwell, costing about 25,000/. ; 


_the Cromwell new bridge, costing about 12,000/.; the Spring- 
| field Lane, costing about 15,0007. ; and the laying of tramways 


in connection with the Astley Bridge section of the Bolton and 
Suburban system. Previously to my joining my father he had 
constructed eight other bridges over the river Irwell, including 
Trafford Bridge, Palatine Bridge, Agecroft Bridge, Ringley 
Bridge, &c. Since my father’s retirement I have constructed 
Baldwin’s Bridge, which connects Eton with Windsor; the 
three-arched bridge which spans the Ouse at Bedford, visible 
from the Midland Railway; Farnworth Bridge, near Bolton ; 
and an aqueduct over the Ribble for the Blackburn Corpora- 
tion. In Bolton I have been entrusted with the building of 
gasworks, viaducts, and tram lines; in Leicester I built the 
‘flood works, which cost nearly 60,000/.; in Huddersfield I 
laid 14 miles of tram lines. It was while engaged on the last- 
named work that I resolved to let my house near Bolton and 
reside at Mirfield, taking a temporary residence until my present 
abode, ‘ Crow Lees,’ became at liberty. In 1879 I was married 
to the daughter of Mr. Marmaduke Fox, of Marmaville, Mirfield.” 
_ The conversation turning next to Mr. Pilling’s connection 
with his favourite hobby of music and organ-playing, he de- 
scribed the private organ he has at home as an instrument 
25 feet high, 20 feet wide, and 16 feet deep, and blown by 
hydraulic engines, the pressure travelling a distance of 60 feet. 
It has four manuals and fifty-two stops. The “solo organ” is 
on 8-inch wind pressure, and the latest improvement of tubular 
pneumatic action has lately been applied by the builders, 
Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield. Mr. Pilling added 
that since the year 1875 he had drawn the specifications of, and 
had opened—that is, played at the inaugural ceremonies of— 
some seventy-two new organs in different churches and chapels 
throughout the country, he having made a complete study of 
the organ, both inside and out. “I have,” he continued, 
“played at these inaugural services as an amateur only—that 
is, without fee or emolument, for I have ever been jealous of 
trespassing on the preserves of the paid organists. For 
example, I at present hold an honorary Sunday appointment in 
a town three miles from my home. The church possesses an 
exceptionally good organ ; and, conditionally upon my accept- 
ance of the position, the congregation still retain the services of 
their professional and venerable organist, who receives upwards 
of so/. yearly, and according to my arrangement will do so as long 
as I have the direction of the musical services of the church.” 
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DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to 


CATALOGUE price 64d. Post Free. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
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I 
MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


1P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA- 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


., Bristol. 


Staffordshire, 


Yo (=F 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, GOPINGS, ETC. 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
of Designs on application. 


‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Ar the City and Guilds Institute, Finsbury, on Monday, an 
examination was held, under the auspices of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, for certificates of registration. The 
practical examination included various branches of leadwork, 
and the theoretical questions relating to the several subjects of 
plumbers’ materials, house fittings, and sanitation. Plumbers 
attended from Fordingbridge, Exeter, Tunbridge Wells, Ryde, 
Bicester, Margate, and various districts of London. The 
examiners were Mr. Charles Hudson, assistant chairman of the 
registration committee, and Messrs. Ashdown, Davis, Lobb, 
Lyne, Millis, Smeaton, Taylor, and Webb. Rather less than 
50 per cent. of those attending passed the full examination. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lanz, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10742. George Stubbs, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of gas-cocks.” July 25, 1888. 

10756. Alfred Butterworth, for “ A shadowless gas globe.” 
July 25, 1888. 

10757. Friedrich Wendling, for ‘‘A new paint for stone, 
plaster, and the like.” July 25, 1888. 

10770. Henry Lee Hind, for “Improved door fastener.” 
July 25, 1888. 

10789. William Thomas Wright (trading as Wright & 
Davies), for “Improvements in drinking flasks.” (Complete 


specification.) July 25, 1888. 

10791. John Partridge, for “Improvements in roller-blind 
fittings, which he entitles ‘The roller blind fixing and cover lath.’” 
July 25, 1888. 

10798. George Drinkall Jefferson, for ‘‘Improvements in 
ovens for domestic and other purposes.” July 26, 1888. 

10801. Gilbert Henry Garrett, of Robert Stephenson & Co., 
Limited, for “Improvements in traps for sanitary and other 


purposes.” July 26, 1888. 
10842. William Davies, for ‘“‘Improvements in flushing 


apparatus more especially adapted for flushing urinals.” July 
26, 1888. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


7618. William Ross, for ‘“‘ Improvements in bricks.” May 
24, 1888. 


10492. Charles Scott Snell, for “ Improvements in holders 
for incandescent electric lamps.” July 20, 1888. 


10515. John V. Auth, for “ An improvement in window-glass | 19, 1888. 


setting.” (Complete specification.) July 20, 1888. 
10544. Frederick Sawyer Winser, for “Improvements in | pot.” June 21, 1888. 


flushing tanks or cisterns.” July 20, 1888. 
10550. John Pullar, for “‘ Improved safety lock fast gear for 


actuating fanlights.” July 21, 1888. 


8963. William Sayer, for ‘‘ Improvements in means and 
apparatus for manufacturing bricks, tiles, and the like.” June 


9054. William Peyton, for “ An improved chimney head or 
9343. Frederick Hodges, for “ Improved means for mitreing 


mouldings and the like.” June 26, 1888. 
9388. Arthur Ramsden, for “ Improvements in sewer and 


10578, Anthony Dunderdale, for “Improvements in col- | other pipe joints.” June 27, 1888. 


lapsible or folding shutters, window guards, sunshades, gates, 


balconies, and the like.” July 21, 1888. 


10610. Joseph Kaye, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks.” July 23, 


1888. 


fastener.” July 24, 1888. 


9591. Edward Thorp, for “ Wind and water bars for meeting 
rails, top and bottom rails of sliding sashes, top rail and stiles 
of casement sashes, top rail and stiles of doors.” July 2, 1888. 

9760. Richard William Pyne, for “ Improvements in fasten- 


10673. Richard Wright, for ‘ Self-locking window-sash | ings for doors.” July 4, 1888. 
9761. James Stuart Palmer, for “ Plastic wall decoration 


10678. Richard Smith Casson and Benjamin Talbot, jun., | composition.” July 5, 1888. 


for “ Improved gas-furnace.” July 24, 1888. _ 
10706. George Evans, for “‘ Improvements in construction of 


window frames and hanging the sashes.” 


July 24, 1888. 


9816. Edgar Newton, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
actuating the lights or ventilators of horticultural buildings and 


the like.” July 5, 1888. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQUARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 

} A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


~ (MR. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
(th Offices, &c. 
wi Estimates and full particulars 
} on application to 
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Wee WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
Zee OL Ae JOINERY Works, 
SZ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, .NEAR GRANTHAM. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE, 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sr1r,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BromrigLuD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy,of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. P 

_ DEAR MR. GRUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 4 

DEAR S1r,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new giate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 
Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 

City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 

Agent for Scotland, SEpTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


all requirements. 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 


addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WIL'TS. 
Note-—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 
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1oloo, George Cope Dixon and Walter Pretyman, for 
“ Tmprovements in safety sash or window fastenings.” July 11, 
1888. 

10212. James Matthew Matthews and Frank Buckland, 
jun., for “Improvements in locks and fastenings for railway 
and other carriage doors, and for other purposes.” July 13, | 
1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned | 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 


12362. Proctor Barrett, for “Improvements in means 
applicable for the counterbalancing of window sashes.” 
September 13, 1888. 

12817. Maximilian William Henry Clarke, for ‘“ Improve- 
ments in fireproof curtains for theatres, music-halls, and similar 
buildings.” September 21, 1887. 

12872. Mark Henry Blanchard (trading as M. H. Blanchard | 
& Co.), for “Improvements in bricks for wells, and such like | 
purposes.” September 22, 1888. 

17061. Deborah Jane Procter, for “Improvements in the 
construction of candle shades or reflectors, and in the means of 
attaching the same to candles.” December 12, 1887. 

3608. Harry John Burgess, for “ Bib-taps.” March 8, 1888. 

8808. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements in metallic 
roofing-plates or shingles.” June 15, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, JULY 27, 1888. 


9887. Jesse Rust, for “ New and improved material for 
colouring paints, cements, and other substances.” July 14, 1888. 

13472. John Coppard, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of appliances for closing or opening doors, windows, : 
and other structures, for which such openings are used.” 
October 5, 1887. 

14422. George Frederick Newman, for “ Improvements in | 
door springs and checks.” October 24, 1887. | 

4900. Henry Harris Lake, for ‘Improvements in weather ! 
strips for doors, windows, and the like.” March 31, 1888. 

5688. Horace Frederick Fuller, for “ Improved means for | 
facilitating etching in colours.” April 17, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“Improved apparatus for disinfecting water-closets, lava- 
tories, and other similar purposes.” No. 7602. 1888. W. L. 
Simmons & E. A. Simmons, 201 High Street, Stoke Newington. 
This is an ingenious invention, by means of which a limited 
quantity of disinfecting fluid can be discharged from a small] 
tank into the pan of the water-closet or other similar article. 
A tube is hinged in the tank with a tap at its base, and this 
tube lies horizontally along the bottom of tank when at rest 
and the tap is shut off, and when the tube is raised by means 
of a lever to a vertical position the tap at base of tube is opened, 
and the disinfecting fluid contained in same is discharged 
through a pipe into the vessel required to be disinfected. A 
weighted lever compels the return of the tube to bottom of tank, 
where it refills for next action. The tube can be actuated by 
means of the pull-handle of the water-closet. 

“A method of fixing wood linings and the like for walls and 
ceilings.” No. 11,103. 1887. F.W. Jones, 210 Bute Road, Cardiff. 
A new method of fixing wood linings, such as door jambs, 
panelled dados, &c., more particularly useful for covering up 
sanitary work that requires occasional inspection, and consists 
of an iron flanged casting; one flange is built into wall, and 
other flange projects as required, and is tapped with screw holes 
to take screws that go through the framing. 

“ Improved mouthpiece for speaking-tubes.” No. 194. 1888. 
W. Frazer, 6 Livery Street, Birmingham. The orifice of the 
mouthpiece is closed automatically after the same has been 
used or spoken through, and only one of the alarm whistles 
sounds, though both whistles remain in the body of the con- 
nection carrying the mouthpiece when the tube is blown 
through. ; 

“Improvements in the manufacture, &c., of articles of a 
cylindrical form.” No. 7635. 1888. G. R. Wilson, 1 Paul 
Street, Finsbury. This invention consists of applying corru- 


| gated metal whose section, taken at right angles to the direc- 


tion in which the corrugations run, forms a regular and con- 
tinuous curvilinear line, these corrugations being always in a 
vertical direction. 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. — 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ESTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 


Apply to HEAD OFFICE, Manchester; or LONDON OFFICE, 10 King William St., E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PAPERHANGINGS, OQPPERMANN’S 


wi ’) DYNAMOS. 


, WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
a WAREHOUSE, ; 

Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 

CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH, |42 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 
APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Pattrern Books on APPLICATION. 
Crown Works, 


SEYSSEL 
AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY 


ASPHALTE, 
&c. 
Telegrams—‘‘ Opmann, London.” 
PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM, | 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of on 1 
Easily fitted in any house. Price from £4 foctomeiaenel flee 


fittings. Compare the cost of this with the ordinary method of MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E,C, 


fitting-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one. 
OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Sole Manufacturers:—_ARDEN HILL & 
ETNA FOUNDRY, 14.16.18 Gonetitution Hdl BIRMINGHAM. 
Handsome’y bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Makers also of the Patent Acme G 
Gas Fires.2 04 Anme Dept Henntaenaa 3 
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ART age NY AND FURNISHERS. 


SHigh-class Burnishing 


Aivt Decorations. 


PAA A AA fa —_— 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


[80 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Jarved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
ak Panelling, &c. 
(NTIQUE FURNITUR 4 CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANEULING MADE UP and FIT TED. 


DAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES ioe 
anellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
‘HENHAUSER'S work: — “Tt is a triumph of the art of 
ood sculntnre.’ 
The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886 » SAYS :— 
ie finest panelled rooms we have seen,’ 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old ‘Stained Glass, | 
Antique Cor eran Leathers, Ben ettrs 168, §C. 
RIT 


OR W 
IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ‘ST, LONDON,W, 


OHN«JOSEPH RODGERS, 
IRT FURNISHERS: 


AND 


JECORATORS. 


—* Forms one of 


_PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


| Establishments , Hotels. and Public Institutions. 


JENKS o iaae 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), * 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


39, 36 OLD BOND ST, W. 


TURKEY — crvezstt20e9 GARPETS, 

INDIAN “*=S'pizmorssey CARPETS, 

PERSIAN cAnciontena moeem) CARPETS, 

WILTON CARPETS. 

BRUSSELS “vest paitere™* CARPETS, 
THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


And Saxony Pile 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES, 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that | 
| they will bear without damage the trafiic of large Banking | 


AN INSPECTION ECTION SOLICITED. 


| EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING- ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


| Of Exceptional Beauty and Motlondbe in Price. 


| WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From Bartram & Hrywoop), 


Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
Builder, &e. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Estimates Free, 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


“FURNITURE, 


INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SCULPTURED AND 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 
Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 
‘(ART DECORATION a5 

CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCR'PTION, ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 


THE BARD. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. | 


ART PLATES FE 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


FROM “THE 


ae CAN! Prearonld oles } 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


be SRP ASANE w. 


“ARCHITECT.” 


teaeeinnile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


ze, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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ESTABLISHED 1822. | 


| JOHN BOLDING é SONS, 


iH © GROSVENOR WORKS, 
I SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


We New and Revised Illustrated Catalogue of Plumbers’ Brass Work 


Wa AND 


‘SPECIALTIES IN SANITARY MANUFACTURES. 
— ik == 


Valve Closets, 


| Combination Slop and | 
Valve Closets, 


After-flush Cisterns, 
Grease Traps, 


| Reversible Gully 


Traps, 


| Gully Traps, 


| Scullery Waste Gully 
| Traps, 


REGISTERED No. 41,240. 


No. 6.—‘** Simplex” VWalve-Closet_and Slop-Receiver, 


combined with Supply-Valve, &c. 


| Disconnecting Traps, 


Ventilation Caps. 


REGISTERED No. 99,913. 


No. 20.—‘*Kenon” Enamelled Iron Pedestal 
Closet, with Earthenware Basin. 


FSFE 


ie 


ir 


No. 842. — Galvanised 
Iron Fresh Air Inlet. 


REGISTERED No. 77,994. 
No. 818.—‘* Simplex’? Disconnecting 


Trap 
THE, 


No. 851._The “ Kenon” Air-tight Cover, for fixing inside 
building. 


“Kenon. 


Pedestal Closets, 
Hoppers, 
Seat-Action Closets, &c. 
Slop Tops, 
Syphon-Action Waste- 
Preventing Cisterns, 

Air Chambers and Traps, 
Air-tight and Hinged Covers, 
Soil-Pipe Junctions, 
Fresh-Air Inlets, 


No. 809. — Bolding’ 
Round Gully Cover 
and Screw Cap. 


REGISTERED No. 72,113. 


No. 786.—‘* Bolding’s 


*” Grease Trap, with Ai 


Tight Cover, for use with Automatic Tank. 


«BOLDING DISCONNECTOR.” 


URINALS, White Glazed Stoneware Channel Pipes, Bends, é. BAT HS 


ce ee tle 
EVERY APPLIANCE CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Reduced Prices, containing 409 pages, bound in cloth, sent free by post. 


ublished for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at thie Office, No.175 Strand, W.C., Lond 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and p 
Friday, August 3, 1888, | 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the trustees of the “ Alexander Thomson ” 
Memorial was held in the Religious Institution Rooms, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, the rst inst., and Mr. Davip 
THOMSON, president of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
occupied the chair. At this meeting Mr. Wm. JAmeEs 
ANDERSON, who gained the architectural travelling student- 
ship in December last, submitted the sketches which he had 
made during his tour in Italy, together with a manuscript 
descriptive memoir. The sketches, sixty-four in number, 
with nine sheets of measured drawings, were exhibited on 
the walls and carefully examined by the trustees, who felt 
extremely gratified with them, as evidence of Mr. ANDER- 
son’s diligence and industry while on his tour, and of the 
skill and ability which he has displayed. It is highly satis- 
factory to find that in this, the first competition for an archi- 
tectural studentship in Scotland, such meritorious drawings 
were sent in by the candidates, and, now that the prizeman 
has made the tour, that he has performed the work required 
of him in this manner. It is gratifying to learn that, in the 
mational competition at South Kensington, the silver medal 
has just been awarded for the drawings of the prizeman, 
and that the competitive drawings of two of the other 
candidates for the Alexander Thomson Studentship have 
also gained prizes at South Kensington. 


THE funeral of the late Mr. FRANK Ho tt, R.A., took 
place on Tuesday, in the cemetery at Highgate. Among 
the friends of the late artist assembled in St. Peter’s Church, 
Belsize Park, and in the cemetery, were Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir John Millais, Messrs. Horsley, Goodall, Alma 
Tadema, Seymour Lucas, Brett, Hodgson, Storey, Burgess, 
Dicksee, Poynter, Phil Morris, Sant, Wells, Edwin Lucy, 
Henry Moore, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, Carl Haag, 
Gow, Dicksee, Du Maurier, Felix Moscheles, Clayton, 
Boehm, Onslow Ford, Riviere, Orchardson, Val Prinsep, 
Humphry Ward, Frith, Stacy Marks, Ouless, Frank Dillon, 
and Thornycroft. The Council of the Royal Academy 
have decided that a principal feature of the next winter 
exhibition at Burlington House shall consist of a represen- 
tative selection of the works of the late Mr. Frank Hot. 


Visirors to Mont St.-Michel this year will be able to 
inspect the new museum in the abbey, which is founded by 
the French Government with the aid of the Commission on 
Historic Monuments. It was opened last week. One of 
the features is a series of paintings illustrative of events in 
the history of the abbey. The French authorities now find 
it an advantage to make use of historical paintings in their 
buildings, and although there are great historians among the 
French, it is found that the painters are better able to aid 
the public to realise historic scenes. An opportunity is also 
given for works of a higher class than the everyday incidents 
which are the favourite subjects with most patrons. We 
might with advantage imitate our neighbours, for few buyers 
of pictures in England care much for historical subjects. 


AN important Blue-book has been issued this week on 
the action of light on water-colours, which contains the 
report of Dr. RussELL and Captain ABNEY, or rather the 
first section of their report. These gentlemen take the 
opportunity of recording their thanks to the committee of 
artists for suggestions in course of the investigation and 
Criticisms on various points of the report. The book con- 
tains nearly one hundred pages, and included are explana- 
tory diagrams and plates. The report must be perused in 
its entirety to do it justice, and it will well repay the 
trouble. The controversy on the permanency of water- 
colours which took place lately was, it will be remembered, 
the primary cause of the inquiry which has been started, 
and which has been prosecuted with the most praiseworthy 
thoroughness. The second report, which has yet to appear, 
will deal with the chemical changes, but what has already 
appeared cannot fail to throw a most interesting light on 
many other points affecting pigments and their use, besides 
those points in dispute. Whether it will help Sir J. C. 
Rosrnson and Sir James Linron to come to some settle- 
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ment on the question of permanency of water-colours, 
or whether they may find in it proofs to support 
their own views remains to be seen. Broadly speaking, 
it would seem that damp or moisture is the great enemy 
to be guarded against. The spectroscopic investigation 
points to the blue rays of light being the chief agents 
for change, where change has occurred from light. This 
seems natural, as the same sort of thing is the case in 
photography, where the changes are effected, or, in other 
te the picture produced, by the action of blue rays of 
ight. 


THERE is some dissatisfaction among the painters of 
Brussels who have sent works to the Triennial Exhibition 
of Antwerp. They maintain that the best places are 
occupied by Antwerpians, and, as there is jealousy between 
Antwerp and Brussels, it is not surprising that the painters 
of the capital declare they will not exhibit in the city onthe 
Escaut. The triennial exhibitions are, in fact, an anoma- 
lous institution. If intended to display local art, they 
should not be made up of works which come from a 
distance. In Antwerp there are French and German 
pictures, as well as some from most towns in Belgium. As 
the exhibitors have become national and cosmopolitan 
rather than local, they should not be managed by a com- 
mittee that must be inspired by local sympathies. 


THE Society of Arts offer prizes to art workmen for the 
session 1838-89, in pottery, stone carving, wrought-iron 
work, and goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work. The prizes 
in the last class are presented by the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
and are offered for a cup or sugar basin of beaten silver, 
chased or otherwise. First prize, 20/.; second prize, rth 
A pendant brooch or locket of gold without gems. First 
prize, 20/.; second prize, 57. Nineteen prizes are offered 
in the class of pottery, four in the class of stone carving for 
the capital of a column, and three for a wrought-iron grille. 
All articles for competition must be sent in to the Society’s 
house on or before Tuesday, April 23, 1889. The con- 
ditions under which these prizes are offered can be obtained 
on application to the secretary. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society was held on Tuesday in Edinburgh. On the 
subject of forestry the chairman advised the planting of 
waste or unproductive lands with timber,mentioning that there 
were about twelve millions of acres, nearly all included in 
the large estates of the United Kingdom, the annual value 
of which did not exceed an average of 1s. 34, an acre. 
Allowing a deduction of one-third for high altitudes of land 
unsuitable for the growth of forest trees, there still remained 
eight millions of acres of land which might be covered 
with forests to the mutual advantage of the owners and the 
benefit of the country. The total area now under wood- 
lands in the United Kingdom was about 2,788,000 acres, 
the smallest proportion to the total acreage of the country 
that was to be found in any well-regulated European State. 


THE students of the classes of sculpture in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts have been more fortunate than their 
brethren of the schools of painting, since the Prix de Rome 
has not been withheld. M. Convers, a pupil of MM. 
CAVELIER and Aimé MILLET, has gained that distinction. 
The model of M. THEUNISSEN was deemed worthy of the 
second prize, and M. H. Leresvre gained the third. Both 
are students of M. CAvELter, who has had consequently a 
share in the teaching of the principal prizemen. In the 
section of engraving M. Henri LERIcHE has gained the 
Prix de Rome, M. Cuiquer was placed second, and M. 
DeEtuRCK third. 


THE relations between Russia and France being for the 
time most friendly, the northern empire is likely to be 
better represented in the Exhibition of next year than most 
other nations. At present subscriptions are being raised in 
St. Petersburg for the purpose of constructing in the 
Champ de Mars a model on a very large scale of the 
cathedral church of St. Isaac, which is so dear to all 
Russians. It will be an expensive work. On the closure 
of the Exhibition the model will be presented to the City of 
Paris, and probably will find a permanent place in the 
collection of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
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MR. ROYLE’S ADDRESS. 


HE address delivered by Mr. Rovie to the Man- 
chester architects, which we published last week, 
resembles most documents of the kind ; that is to say, it 1s 
a summary of information which must have been familiar to 
all who were present at the delivery of the address. The 
president of the Manchester Society of Architects followed 
the pattern set up of late in Conduit Street, and took care 
to be safe by keeping to commonplaces. Mr. RoyLe Is an 
architect of standing, but not even gratitude for attaining 
the presidential chair could draw out of him one fact which 
might be considered as a contribution to professional 
knowledge. 

It is strange that an architect when he is about to com- 
pose an address of the kind will not turn to some other 
source of inspiration than the dull volumes of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which are most efficient 
aids to fill up the shelves of a bookcase and keep useful 
books erect. A glance at the reports of proceedings in 
other professions would suggest more profitable models. 
The president of a medical society in the provinces, as in 
London, will always be found to select a subject which he 
endeavours to elucidate with the aid of his own knowledge 
and experience. It is felt to be incumbent that the head of 
a society should make it plain that he was competent for 
better duties than talking on things in general. Let us see 
how Mr. RovLeE endeavoured to enlighten the members who 
are under his authority for a year or more. 

Mr. Roy.e began with the architectural division of last 
year’s Exhibition in Manchester. That is a subject which 
should make every member of the Manchester Society of 
Architects ashamed of himself, for since exhibitions began 
there was not one more unfair in the arrangements or more 
unsuccessful in results. Mr. RoyLe admits that “ pro- 
bably no section of the Manchester Exhibition was less 
seen or less carefully examined than the Architectural 
Court—a fact which perhaps accounts for the very little 
attention it received from the general newspaper press.” 
We may take some credit for that neglect, for we were the 
first to expose the pretensions of the collectors, and when- 
ever we see an absence of fair play in the arrangements of 
an exhibition we shall be equally outspoken. Mr. RoyLe 
confesses that the number of drawings representative of 
Manchester and its suburbs was disproportionate, if he 
took account of the buildings erected elsewhere by 
Manchester architects which were represented. The Pre- 
sident might use a still stronger term. He says that “ if 
the historic idea had been more closely kept in view the 
display might have been more adequate.” But he has not 
the courage to say why that idea was set aside in an 
Exhibition which professed to be historical. The architec- 
tural section was in truth of a mongrel kind; it was not 
complete from any point of view, there was a good 
deal of selfishness about it, and we must congratu- 
late the factory operatives and other sightseers who 
showed their sense of justice by repressing their curiosity. 
When the part of the building near the great organ 
was assigned to architecture, there was much trumpet- 
ing about the diplomatic victory of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, but now the President considers that 
the place was “unfortunately situated.” As well as we 
recollect the architectural section was capitally placed. 
There were no paintings or manufactures to disturb the 
vision. With prudent management the walls could have 
been made attractive, and there is no use now in attributing 
the failure to any other cause except the action of the 
Society and its representatives. 

Mr. RoyLe wisely avoids giving any criticism of the 
Architectural Exhibition, and says it is no part of his duty 
‘to draw any conclusions as to its general character or to 
attempt to estimate its quality.” But under other circum- 
stances a criticism of the works should be the principal 
subject of his presidential address. Exhibitors who are 
living did not gain any benefit by having their buildings 
exhibited at Manchester, and they had a right to expect at 
keast some assessment of the merit of their works, but Mr. 
Roy te could not be frank in judging the collection unless 
he said much that would be disagreeable to some of his 
hearers. The President had a most desirable opportunity 
to treat of modern architecture, but apparently he dared not 
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take advantage of it. He must have felt that} too little 
cannot be said about the only fiasco which stains the history 
of the Jubilee Exhibition. ‘The wonder is that the majority 
of the Society do not repudiate every attempt to connect 
them with last year’s mismanagement. — 

After the flagrant failure of the Society to realise the 
idea of the Exhibition, and their inability to cover two walls 
in a satisfactory style, no one need wonder at the hesitation: 
of the City Council (some of whom were members of the 
Exhibition Council) to make use of the aid of the Man- 
chester architects in remodelling the by-laws. ‘‘ The muni- 
cipal authorities,” says Mr. RovyLe, “have not availed 
themselves of our offer of assistance during the process of 
revision.” All that is asked of the Society is to become a 
sort of proof-reader for technical terms, in order, as one of 
the aldermen said, “to insure something like accuracy In 
the description of the various parts of buildings” ! To 
that position Nemesis has brought down the Manchester 
architects in consequence of their desire to turn the Jubilee 
Exhibition into an advertisement. The disesteem of the 
City Council can, however, be carried too far. Although 
there was an effort last year to monopolise the greater part 
of the walls, it does not follow that the architects who were 
so moved are incompetent to give suggestions about by-laws. 
for building. It is, of course, hard to forget that the 
Exhibition would have been an entire success if the 
architects had had no share in the arrangements, but in that 
case they were undertaking novel duties which entailed 
self-sacrifice, whereas all their experience is of a kind that 
could be utilised by the Council with advantage to 
the citizens of Manchester. We therefore advise. the 
City Council to ignore the mistakes of the Exhibition. 
But, on the other hand, the Manchester Society 
should make it plain that they have more self-respect than: 
was shown by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
respect to Northumberland Avenue, and will not submit to 
snubbing for the sake of recognition. Why should the 
proof-reading be undertaken, if that work is the limit of 
the Council’s confidence? Although the Society may be 
under a cloud since last year, it must still have sufficient power 
to resist any attempt to make it a tool or a convenience. 

In a competition with business or money-making, art 
must never expect to take a foremost place. What is the 
use of talking about the effect of telegraph wires upon the 
sky-lines of an architect’s composition? It is in vain to 
expect that the Manchester merchants will remove con- 
veniences which have become like parts of themselves 
because they do not aid in producing architectural effect. 
Let Mr. Rovie and his fellow-members devise a way of 
having telegraphic communication with invisible or con- 
cealed means, and then it will be reasonable to seek an 
alteration of the present system. Nor is much gained by 
describing the erection of “chimney funnels on bases of 
red bricks” upon a stone building as “a monstrous 
abortion,” an “outrage” and an “enormity,” when it Is 
likely that in a short time the new and the old work will 
differ but little in colour. Repose is as needed in writing 
as in building, and there is not much likelihood that the 
people of Manchester will be converted to a sense of the 
beautiful through the power of annoying adjectives. 

We hope a prosperous time for the architects of Man- 
chester will follow the completion of the great canal. But 
they may be assured that if impediments of an esthetic 
sort are raised against the requirements of men of business, 
engineers, builders, and others will be forthcoming to take 
their places. One of the misfortunes of our time is the 
prejudice against architects on account of their supposed 
indifference to all considerations except the picturesque 
appearance of a building, and when we find men of the 
rank of Mr. Roy Le objecting to architects being ‘“ tied down 
by the false ideas of owners and tenants,” or, in other words, 
suiting the requirements of the men who give the com- 
missions, we must think that common sense is needed In 
Manchester on other matters besides the arrangement of an 
exhibition. Would it not also be wiser to suppose that 
there must be some more reasonable cause for the great 
warehouses being found in Manchester—in Salford rather— 
than “ prejudice, sentiment, or force of association,” which 
are Mr. RoyLer’s assumed causes? The owners of such 
buildings are hard-headed, and are not likely to be the 
slaves of sentiment. But we must ‘agree with Mr. RoyLE 
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that it would be a good work to raise the character of 
Salford, to cover the Irwell in the city, and to make an 
open space near the Exchange Station that would be credit- 
able to Manchester. 

Mr. RoyYtg, it will be found, has much to say about the 
future condition of the Institute, and he is so sanguine and 
imaginative as to suppose that it “is the duty now of all 
properly qualified architects to connect themselves with the 
Institute, as the profession generally will thereby gain very 
much in the estimation of the public.” We fancy Mr. RovLe 
must be so absorbed by his duties as to be unable to mix 
much in society, or he would have known that the British 
public cares less about the Institute than any other-body of 
men. Let himask a few of the merchants or manufacturers 
about the Institute, and he will be surprised at the deficiency 
of their knowledge on the subject. After fifty years of con- 
tinuous failure, what else is to be expected? Yet, strange 
to say, Mr. Royte can offer no other inducement than “the 
estimation of the public” to the architects who have not yet 
had their names enrolled in Conduit Street. He supposes 
there will be a broader basis, an attention to the views of 
provincial members, an uniform set of regulations through- 
out the country, and so on, but the great thing is the 
“estimation of the public.” One might suppose that people 
who haye commissions to give have the list of the members 
of the Institute before them, and seek out every new 
addition with fervour. Allowance may be made for col- 
legians who think that political readers watch their mimic 
debates, and are ready to seize upon whoever holds his 
own, but for grown men to be under the illusion that the 
public will change disesteem into esteem if they join the 
Institute is absurd. 

We are quite sure Mr. RoyLe could have composed a 
far better address if he had trusted to himself. But 
evidently he had before him a speech by one of the 
itinerant agitators of the Institute, and felt in duty bound 
that he must repeat the conventional phrases about the 
liberal and friendly spirit, the access to rooms and library, 
the increase of power to provincial societies, which are 
known wherever architects congregate. Twenty years hence 
the president of the Manchester Society may be expected 
to talk in a similar strain, and with as little evidence of any 
advantage to the members from their association with the 
Institute. Then, as now, the benefits may be expected to 
be of a prospective kind, and as far from realisation as they 
are at present. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


| Geis committee appointed to make an antiquarian investi- 
gation in Canterbury Cathedral have just presented their 
report. This investigation took place owing to remains having 
been found which it will be remembered were thought might 
have been those of St. Thomas & Becket. The document 
states that explorations in the crypt would tend to show that 
the lower portion of the west wall must have been part of the 
pre-Norman crypt, and the character of the plaster seems to 
suggest the possibility that it formed part of the original 
building granted to St. Augustine. Eastward of the lady 
chapel the furthest extremity of Ernulph’s crypt has been 
traced, terminating in a rectangular chapel. Between the west 
face of the wall of the rectangular chapel and the next vaulting 
shaft a hollow, extending about 3 feet below the surface, and 
filled in with rubble, seemed to indicate what was the position 
of Becket’s coffin from 1170 to 1220. Near by the explorers 
discovered two long steps of Purbeck marble, originally, no 
doubt, the steps of approach to the altar of the tomb of the 
martyred Archbishop. About 4 feet west of the lower step, in 
a direct line with the central shafts, was found the narrow end 
of a stone coffin, 6 feet 2 inches long. It was hewn from a 
solid block of Portland oolite, and was covered with a thin 
slab of Merstham or Reigate freestone, utterly unfitted for such 
@ purpose. The earthen floor was full of large fragments of 
wrought masonry which had formed small arches, elaborately 
moulded in Early English style (c’rca 1220-1230). Small round 
Shafts and bases, and other fragments of Norman arches were 
also found. The head and base of a bishop’s or archbishop’s 
effigy beneath a canopy were found in the same place. They 
are sculptured in Purbeck marble in high relief. An early 
floor of white plaster was traced about 6 inches below the 
present level. This part of the crypt was walled off and made 
a private cellar (AD. 1546), being appropriated to Richard 
Thornden, second bishop of Dover, under the name of “ the 
vault called Becket’s Tomb,” so that the moulded masonry in 
the floor must have been placed there before 1546. The stone 
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coffin contained human bones, gathered together towards the 
middle and upper portion of the coffin, and mingled with 
earthen dédris. At the head was a boulder-stone hollowed as 
if to form a pillow. It had been broken across the middle. 
The remainder of the report deals with the question of identity, 
of which no distinct evidence is forthcoming. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A VISIT has been made on the invitation of Canon Westcott 

to Westminster Abbey, by members of the Oxford 
Diocesan Church History Society, from the Wokingham 
district, in connection with the period of church history selected 
for investigation during the present year, a period that includes 
the reigns of Henry III., the three Edwards, and Richard II. A 
preliminary meeting had been held at Wokingham, in which 
the Rev. A. Carr, vicar of St. Sebastian, Wokingham, spoke of 
some of the leading points to which attention should be drawn 
in view of the proposed visit, and in preparation for Canon 
Westcott’s notes on the history and architectural features of the 
abbey. The greater part of the existing church was built in 
the reigns mentioned above. It was indicated as a point of 
interest and full of teaching that the addition of six bays made 
under Henry V. by the famous Richard Whittington, while 
retaining the essential features and proportion of the thirteenth- 
century work, introduced fifteenth-century details which marked 
the epoch of the change. The break in uniformity made by 
Henry VII.’s chapel was shown to be significant of the historic 
break of that time, when a new era began for English history. 
The visitors first examined the monuments before that period, 
and next Henry VII.’s chapel. The variety of workmanship in 
the monuments of the earlier period was pointed out by Dr. 
Westcott—Limoges enamel admirably preserved in places, as 
on the shield of William de Valence—fragments of delicate 
wood-carving—the metalwork on the effigies of the kings—the 
sculptured work on the tombs, especially on that of the 
Countess Aveline, wife of Edmund Crouchback—and the still 
beautiful mosaics in the sacrarium brought from Rome in the 
thirteenth century. The visitors were able to look down from 
Henry V.’s chantry on to the iron-barred chest containing the 
body of Edward the Confessor in the shrine below. The 
chapter-house was also visited, in which for nearly three cen- 
turies the House of Commons sat, and in which were passed 
the Acts which formed the Reformation Settlement. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


ies the course of the excavations necessary for underpinning 
the interior of the north transept of Peterborough Cathedral, 
an interesting discovery has been made, of which the Dean of 
Peterborough gives the following account in the Z7zes :— 
Close to the western wall of the transept the workmen came 
upon a richly ornamented Saxon slab, covering a grave, and 
evidently still lying in its original position. Itis of the date, no 
doubt, of the second Saxon church—that in which Hereward 
was knighted—of which considerable remains were discovered 
a short time since after taking down and rebuilding the central 
tower. The slab must mark the grave of a layman, for the 
burying-place of the monks was on the south side of the 
building, where a Saxon cloister may have stood, just as the 
Norman cloister did afterwards. As the slab extended slightly 
beyond the space required for the excavated trenches to receive 
the shallow foundations of the present Norman structure, the 
workmen of that period destroyed a few inches of its length at 
the top. This, with a crack across near the foot, caused by the 
settlement of the earth consequent on the Norman excavation, 
is the only injury the slab has sustained, if we except the pos- 
sible removal of an ornamented upright cross at the head ; the 
rude footstone is still in its place. The surface of the slab is 
about 1 foot 6 inches below the level of the late floor, which, in 
its turn, was about 5 inches above the Norman floor. The 
length of the slab remaining is about 5 feet 3 inches, with a top 
width of 1 foot ro} inches, and a bottom of 1 foot 6 inches. 
The surface is completely covered with the richest Saxon 
interlacing ornament, forming a design of a central band of 
ornament about 5 inches wide, crossed at right angles by rather 
wider strips of ornament. Three of these are uninjured ; the 
fourth, at the top,was almost entirely destroyed, as I have already 
said, when the present transept was built by William de Water- 
ville. The design was originally, therefore, a fourfold cross. 
Each of these crosses is outlined with a double roll border, the 
inner one being twisted work. There is thus left between the 
borders of the cross arms three oblong spaces on each side 
between the broad central strip and the outer edge of the slab. 
Three of these are filled in with finer interlacing work, two with 
star crosses, and one is plain, having been left unfinished. 
The slab is probably the most beautiful specimen of 
Saxon ornamental work of the kind that has come to light, 
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Some antiquarians who have seen it tellme that they have seen 
none finer. We have decided to raise the slab, carefully keep- 
ing it on its present site, So’ that it may still mark the resting- 
place that it originally covered, but in such a way that it will 
be above the level of the new floor and properly guarded from 
injury. It was found close beside the spot where rest_ the 
remains of Bishop Dove, Queen Elizabeth’s “ Dove with silver 
wings.” If any representatives of the good bishop’s family still 
exist, they may perhaps be induced to erect a monument to his 
memory in place of the one which was destroyed by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, and bearing the same inscription. 

Portions of other Saxon slabs have also been discovered 
not far from the one I have described, of similar design but of 
less elaborate workmanship; also a fragment of what was 
probably the raised monument of a Saxon abbot, originally 
standing in the church, the foundations of which have been 
lately exposed. Of this (Hereward’s church, as I have said) 
we can trace the outline to a considerable extent. The lines of 
the transept and the choir can be followed in the south transept 
under the lantern, and in the nave of the present cathedral, but 
the nave of the Saxon church lay outside the present building. 
Measurements carefully made show that the present Norman 
cathedral is exactly double the size of the Saxon church, just 
as the Jewish temple was double the size of the tabernacle. 


WYBUNBURY CHURCH. 


PAPER was read by Mr. Charles Lynam on occasion of 
A the excursion of the North Staffordshire Field Naturalists’ 
and Archeological Society. 

The church, he said, as approached from the east, has an 
imposing effect, due to its unusual size and the great tower, and 
being situated at the top of a hill, but on nearing the building 
it is soon seen that the whole of the body of the church is of 
modern date and of the poorest type, the provision for large 
interior galleries necessarily destroying all chance of a Gothic 
effect. This church was erected by Mr. James Trubshaw in 
1836, only a few years after the parish church of Stoke-upon- 
Trent was erected under the same direction, and the same sort of 
character prevails in the two buildings, excepting that at Wybun- 
bury there are arcades to the nave and a clerestory more after 
the fashion of St. James’s, Longton. Mr. James Trubshaw must 
have had a heart totally indifferent to the merits of Medizeval 
art, or he could not have levelled to the ground such interesting 
structures as the ancient fanes of St. Peter’s at Stoke and St. 
Chad’s at Wybunbury. On a brass plate in the vestry is an 
inscription recording the dilapidated condition of the former 
fabric, but too truly “history repeats itself,” and at this moment 
the proud achievement of James Trubshaw is now a fractured 
and in some parts a falling fabric, and needs another Trubshaw 
to set it right. More than fifty years have passed since this 
great galleried church was placed upon the earth ; but even this 
length of time has not added a single feature of interest to it. 
Its main characteristic was meant to be according to the spirit 
of the times—a great preaching-house, and there it remains as 
such, and will do so as long as the running sand beneath it 
allows it. 

In contrast to this modern effort there still stands the 
fifteenth-century tower, a great and an artistic work. But let 
the said James Trubshaw be thanked, for by his scientific skill 
this ancient part of the church was saved from falling. On the 
same vestry brass it is also written that this tower had declined 
from the perpendicular no less than 5 feet 6 inches, but he 
brought it again to its horizontal level, and so it is preserved to 
us to this day. The upper storey is of modern work, and 
belongs to the class of design to be seen at Acton, near Nant- 
wich, and at Eccleshall. The three lower storeys are of ancient 
work, and the western front to this height is a truly noble com- 
position, architectural and sculpturesque. At the angles for the 
first stage are massive square buttresses, as at St. Michael’s, 
Macclesfield ; on these are placed angular buttresses, giving 
variety of outline and lightness of effect. In the centre is a 
deeply recessed doorway, with a pointed arch and outer square 
head. On each side is a niched figure of a bishop, fully vested. 
The drapery in that to the north is treated in a straight-lined 
manner, and that to the south ina wavy form. This stage is 
divided from that above it by a bold and battlemented cornice. 
In the next stage as the central feature is a three-light window, 
with bold mouldings to the jambs and arch, but the original 
tracery has been substituted by plain curved continuation of 
the mullions, so that the rich effect of the original 
tracery is felt to be wanted. On each side of this window 
is a niched figure. That to the north a winged angel, 
and that to the south a female saint. The heads of both 
figures are modern, and very much spoil the figures them- 
selves. In the centre of the next stage is a lofty niche, 
containing a fine seated figure of the Holy Father, with a 
strangely attenuated representation of the crucified Son in the 
front. In all there are these five niched figures in this west 
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front of the tower, with the central doorway and deeply-recesse@ 
window over it, bold buttresses, base moulds, and cornices ; 
few church towers can be named which show such excellence 
of design, and having the advantage of enrichment of 
figure sculpture of fine Medizeval character. Originally this 
tower stood central in the west end of the church and it had a 
groined roof, the shafts and wall ribs of which still remain. Next 
the church was a fine arch, of which the side next the tower is 
still to be seen, but it is now walled up and its eastern face is 
external, the modern church being placed altogether south of 
the tower. Formerly this tower formed the main entrance to 
the church, and its doorway and window above it were seen 
within the church itself. The stair turret is at the north-west 
angle, and inside it has a doorway formed in a splay across the 
north and west walls. This splay prevented the use of groin 
shafts, as in the other three angles, and the instinctive ingenuity 
with which this irregularity was overcome is still deserving of 
observation by the architectural student. The lower storey is 
now used as a passage to the stair turret and a vestry, in which 
are preserved the plans signed by Mr. Trubshaw, and drawn 
with the utmost neatness and care. They are worth preserving 
as specimens of the draughtsman’s skill at the time. 

The inscription on the brass plate in the south wall of the 
tower is as follows :—“ The tower of this church having, in the 
course of several centuries declined from its perpendicular 
5 feet 7 inches, was restored to its present position in the years- 
1832 and 1833 by Mr. James Trubshaw, architect and engineer, 
of Haywood, near by Rugeley. The body of the church being 
in decay and falling by reason of a separation of the ground oa 
which it stood was taken down at the same time and built ten 
yards from its former situation, under the direction of the said. 
Mr. James Trubshaw. F. Mucklestan, D.D., vicar; James 
Hayes, curate; Robert Green Hill, John Whittingham, church- 
wardens.” There are six bells in the belfry, which have on 
them the following inscriptions :—‘“ These bells were cast at 
Gloster, 1791 ;” ‘John Rudhall, of Gloster, fect., 1791 ;” “ The 
Rev. John Swinnerton, vicar, 1791 ;” “ When you us ring, we'll 
sweetly sing,” “I to the church the living call and to the grave 
do summon all 1791,’ “Thomas Brockley and T. W. Perry, 
churchwardens.” There is a striking peculiarity in the letter- 
ing of the last inscription, which is engraved and not raised, as 
is almost universally the case. The plans in the vestry dis- 
tinguish the ‘‘free seats” from those appropriated or “to let,” 
and it is noticeable that the former are very near the doors. The 
allowance per sitting is 18 inches for adults and 14 inches for 
children, and the total accommodation figures as for 1,642. The 
parish clerk shows an engraving of the old church presented to the 
parishioners of Wybunbury by Mr. John Twemlow, by whomthe 
drawing was made in 1760, and engraved by E. Staller, of London, 
and published in 1836. The earliest register now preserved ia. 
the tower commences with the date November 1558, and the 
initial letter A would appear to be a reproduction very nicely 
drawn from some Celtic manuscript. It is characterised by 
figures of griffins and knotted forms ; the writing generally is 
extremely good, and the books are in excellent preservation. 
The lines of the tower arch and of the original nave roof are 
still visible on the eastern face. The two lower stages measure 
on the outside 14 feet 7 inches north and south, and 15 feet 
7 inches east and west; the third storey 15 feet 2 inches north 
and south, and 15 feet 7 inches east and west. There is a 
boldly projecting corbel table carrying the bell framing. The 
walls are about 4 feet 6 inches in thickness. The masonry of 
the tower is well built, in the manner characteristic of its period. 
The architect irresistibly lingers about its base, and leaves it 
with regrets that his eyes had not seen it as the central feature 
of an ancient church, with its original upper storey, and forming 
a magnificent porch to a corresponding interior. Turning from 
the tower to what remains of the former building, the font is 
first to be noticed, which is perhaps of the same date as the 
tower ; it is octagonal in form, the bowl work into sunk panels 
and battlemented at the top. The four panels seen from the 
west have shields in them finished with coats-of-arms. The 
work has suffered somewhat from modern “improvement.” 
Next is a fine brass to “Rafe Delvys and his wife,” now fixed to 
the wall of the north aisle. It consists of figures of the knight 
and his lady, with the matrix of what appears to have been 
three children by the side of the lady, and two coats-of-arms, 
and the outline of two more. The inscription runs as follows :— 
“ Here lyth Rafe Delvys of Doddington and Kateryn his wife 
the whyche Rafe died the third day Marche, in the yere of ower 
Lord God, A, mccccc. and xiv., on whose sowllys Allmyghty 
Jhu have mercy.” Lastly, there is on the north side of the 
chancel an elaborate alabaster canopied tomb within the 
sanctuary. It is a table tomb with effigies of Sir Thomas 
Smith and Dame Anne, his wife. In the front of the tomb are 
figures of the son and daughter, and beneath the canopy at the 
back the coat-of-arms and the following inscription :—‘‘ Here 
lieth Sir Thomas Smith, of Hough, Kt. and Dame Anne, his 
wife, daughter of Sir William Brereton, Kt., of Brereton, who 
had issue one son and one daughter, wch. Sr Thomas died the 
21 of December, 1614, whose ladie in remembrance gave him 
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this monument.” Both figures are for the most part in excellent 
preservation. The head of the knight rests on an elaborate 
crested helm : his hair is long and flowing, the face broad and 
full, with both beard and moustache : he is clothed in partial 
plate and armed with dagger and sword, and the feet rest on 
gloves or gauntlets. That of the lady is beautifully attired 
with ruff and very high stiff collar, and the dress is tucked up in 
a small roll immediately below the waist. The hands of both 
were uplifted, but are now wanting. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


O* Tuesday the opening meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, now on a visit to 
Royal Leamington Spa, took place inthe new Town Hall, 
Leamington. Amongst those present were Earl Percy (presi- 
sident of the Institute), Lord Leigh (president of the meeting), 
the Hon. Justice Pinkey, Major Lambitt, Mr.J.: Brown, Q.C., 
Mr. T. H. Bayliss, Q.C., and a number of the local gentry, &c. 
Lord Percy, in formally opening the proceedings, expressed on 
behalf of the Institute the great thanks they felt to be due 
for the very: kind reception the members had had on that occa- 
sion. They were looking forward to their stay in Warwickshire 
with feelings of very great interest. One of the principal 
features of these meetings was the opportunity afforded of con- 
stantly meeting with fresh and varied objects of interest. 
Last year they met in Wiltshire, where their attention was 
drawn to a totally different kind of archeology from what he 
supposed they would meet with in any other part of England. 
But, within the region of history, there was no part of 
England which bore more interesting traces of the great 
changes which had made England what she was like than the 
Midland Counties, and especially the county of Warwickshire. 
Here they could see the remains of the social life and political 
life of those who had contributed so largely to make England 
the great and flourishing country she was. As times of peace 
and war had gone over the country the struggles of the past had 
been marked by events with which Warwickshire and other 
places were closely connected. Therefore, all those who took 
an interest in history in its truest sense—the history which 
had made England what it was at present—would ‘find on the 
present occasion ample ‘objects to arrest their attention. In 
conclusion, Lord Percy referred to one or two subjects of con- 
gratulation and regret. which attended this gathering. The 
subjects of congratulation were that they had had such a hearty 
reception, and had been able to secure so able a president as 
Lord Leigh. The matters for regret, the loss by death of four 
prominent and useful members, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Bloxam, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, and Mr. Pullen. Those were four names 
which would always be held in affectionate remembrance. 

Lord Leigh was then installed as president of the present 
meeting amid cheers. He mentioned that the Archeological 
Institute met at Warwick in 1864, on which occasion he had 
the honour, as now, of being the local president.. He saw from 
the programme that they were about to pay a visit to Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Of late Warwickshire men had heard a great deal 
that had given them pain. »He hoped.‘the members of the 
Institute would not come away from Stratford and tell them 
that Shakespeare did not write the plays. His lordship then 
referred to the several excursions fixed for the week, mentioning 
the many objects of interest which would thus be brought 
under their notice, and expressed the great pleasure it would 
give him to welcome them to Stoneleigh. 


TESSERZ. 


Architecture at the Beginning of the Century. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 


= the first quarter of the present century our art was at a 

very low ebb. The long and dreadful Struggle with France 
had absorbed all the nation’s resources. We had no spare 
money to bestow upon architecture, properly so called. The 
Government confined its expenditure to buildings required for 
the commonest purposes, raised in the most economical manner 
and with ordinary materials. The speculative builder super- 
seded the accomplished architect; and erected, for the nobility 
and gentry, rows of square boxes of brick or stucco houses as 
Mansions, without any pretension to effective decoration or 
dignified aspect. Shut out: from intercourse with the Con- 
tinental ‘schools ‘of’ art, there were not half a dozen men of 
Superior qualifications among the professed architects of 
England, “The‘Chambers and the Adams of the eighteenth 
century had passed away, and only a very weak tradition of the 
merits and taste of those great men remained. James Wyatt, 
Dance, Soane, the elder Hardwick, fand, not to omit Nash, 
were at the head of the profession. Sir Robert Smirke had 
but just entered the field, afterwards occupying a position so 
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distinguished and honourable to himself, The Grecian Wilkins 
had not yet made himself a name. Stuart’s “Athens” was 
opening a new phase of art, and Britton and the oldest Pugin 
were reviving the interest in our Medizeval antiquities. But as 
for the literature of architecture, it was almost 7/7 in England. 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Joseph Kaye, men of elegant taste and 
amiable disposition, but not of vigorous temperament, were 
pursuing a successful practice, but not with very striking dis- 
tinction ; for their productions, however graceful in detail, were 
not powerful in general effect. There was, therefore, wanting 
in the profession an energy of effort and strong purpose to 
carry out noble ideas of the highest class; in fact, it was rather 
suppressed than encouraged. 


The Oldest Architectural Drawing. 
W. BURGES. 

A plan of the Monastery of St. Gall is now preserved in 
the library of that establishment. It was first published by 
Keller, at Zurich, in 1844, and republished two-fifths the real 
size in the “ Archeological Journal,” p. 87, vol. v., with a most 
excellent notice by Professor Willis. The plan, which is drawn 
in thin red lines upon a large sheet of parchment, with inscrip- 
tions all over it, showing the uses of the different parts of the 
building, was sent, as one of the said inscriptions informs us, 
for the use of the Abbot Gospertus (who began to rebuild the 
church and monastery in 829), by some anonymous friend, who 
is supposed with some reason to have been Eginhard, the son- 
in-law of Charlemagne, who held the office of prefect of the 
royal buildings. However this may be, the plan presents us 
with a very complete monastery, with its great church and 
accompanying buildings. The red line not only serves to mark 
the external and party walls, but also to indicate the furniture, 
such as benches, tables, stoves, &c., requisite to each building. 
The plan, as Professor Willis very properly remarks, is not, 
done to scale, but certain figured measurements enable us to 
form some idea of the size of the buildings. The church would 
appear to have been a most noble structure, with two apses and 
three paradises or semicircular walks. The western one was 
further enriched with two circular towers.. The winding stairs 
of these latter are shown as gradually winding round from the 
circumference to the centre, like a section of a snail-shell. . It is 
doubtful whether a common winding staircase is thus repre- 
sented, or whether it was really an inclined plane, which went 
from the circumference to the centre, and so on to an upper 
chamber, where there was an altar, in the one case dedicated 
to St. Michael, and the other to St. Gabriel : there would, sup- 
posing the latter supposition to be correct, be room to hang the 
bells in the space between the newel and circumference in the 
upper part of the tower. The ornamental finial at the top is 
shown on plan as finishing the newel. The arches of the 
cloisters and the crosses of the altars are shown in elevation on 
their respective places on the plans, a mode which still obtains 
in Turkey at the present day, even among the distinguished 
native architects who have the honour of working for His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, so little have things changed in 
the East. Another peculiarity in this St. Gall plan is, that 
sundry squares are drawn in the middle of courtyards and of 
buildings. These, as Professor Willis suggests, might be either 
indications of the Classic atrium with its uncovered impluvium, 
or a sort of upper lantern rising above the roof and giving light 
by means of clerestory windows. Both these explanations are 
very feasible, and both probably were intended in the original. 
Lastly, Eginhard, or whoever was the architect, wrote certain 
explanations in Latin verses on various parts of the drawing. 
Fancy that most matter-of-fact production, a modern plan, 
ornamented with metrical directions to the builder ! 


The Sarcophagi in the Arles Museum. 
J. B. WaRING. 

Very important. and interesting series of sarcophagi are 
preserved in the Museum at Arles; dates are unfortunately 
wanting, and the names, which are Roman, though the persons 
were probably Gauls, afford no aid; they may, however, be 
generally assigned to between the third and sixth centuries : 
they are of the usual Roman Sarcophagus type, carved with 
subjects from the Old and New Testaments, Those most in 
vogue were the Saviour and the Apostles, sometimes in a con- 
tinuous row, sometimes separated by columns. Once here, 
and once at Narbonne, we find trees instead of columns, very 
tastefully arranged, with birds in the foliage ; the trees are 
apparently olive, the birds are doves. The miracles of the 
Saviour are also shown: these also are sometimes continuous, 
sometimes divided by colonettes: in the centre is usually a 
female figure with hands outstretched—intended, no doubt, for 
the Virgin Mary. From the Old Testament we have mostly 
Moses striking the Rock, Pharaoh in the Red Sea, Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den, and the Sacrifice of Isaac. The tomb of the 
Labarum is carved with the Twelve Apostles without divisions, 
a line of cloud passes behind their heads with stars, and over 
each head a lion’s paw ho!2, a wrcath or crown: in the centre 
is a large wreath containing the monogram of the Saviour 
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ivory is apt to expand and contract, and warp and curl, in 
changes of moisture and temperature. Indeed, it must be 
acknowledged that the whole process and sham nature of the 
work thus described impresses us with want of dignity, lack of 
permanence, and the necessity of repair. From a passage in 
Valerius Maximus, it appears that Phidias desired to make the 
figure of JZcnerva for the Parthenon, not after this fashion, but 
in marble; he was, however, overruled. Had the sculptor had 
his way, we should probably have had now existing some grand 
‘and noble remains of it, in addition to those invaluable frag- 
ments of some of the subordinate statues which we possess in 


resting on a cross, with two doves; two soldiers kneei at the 
foot of the cross, one on each side: over the Apostles are two 
genii or angels supporting circular medallions containing a male 
ahd female bust, aad again two genii holding an oblong tablet 
Without an inscription. Each angle terminates in a large mask, 
the facial line forming the angle. On one end is St. John 
baptising, and on the other Moses striking the rock. This 
tomb is known locally as that of Constantine ; it not improbably 
belonged to his family, and we may conclude it to be a work 
of the second half of the fourth century. Sculpture is here seen 
founded on a good model, but somewhat rough of execution 
and heavy in proportion ; the faces are singularly @ /’antique ; 
some of the Apostles are also of the Jewish cast of the best 
kind. No nimbi occur in these, or in any other example (ex- 
cept a very rough and unimportant one) in the collection. The 
dress consists of tunic and sandals ; all the eyes have holes in 
the pupils, and generally also at the angle of the nose, to give 
expression. The whole character is strongly marked Roman ; 
and though the heads are large, the hands clumsy, and the 
style conventional, yet there is a certain simplicity and noble- 
ness about them by no means to be despised ; some few of the 
heads are indeed first-rate, exhibiting such peculiarities as to 
lead one to conclude they are portraits. At any rate, we find 
here a school of sculpture at an early Christian period—the 
best, I should say, then existing, and which ranks much above 
the stupid faces and lanky figures, the streaky hair and stiff 
diapery, the minute folds and jewelled borders, of sculptured 
att in the same district, which reached its bathos in the twelfth 
century. 
Chryselephantine Statues. 


JOHN BELL. 


There were many ancient Greek statues that at any rate 
were not monochrome, but of various colours, and in many 
cases, I believe, painted up to full tints. These, however, were 
not, I conceive, usually in marble, but their chief examples 
come under the head of the chryselephantine art of the Greeks 
used in the temples. These Greeks, like the Egyptians, made 
gigantic statues of their gods—Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo, 
&c.—not, however, in granite, but sometimes in marble. 
Usually, however, these very large figures were made in metal, 
either cast or beaten work, or in ivory and gold, that is, with a 
surface of thin veneers of ivory and plates of gold laid over a 
framework of wood, so fashioned as just to allow their thickness 
to make up the substance, form, and surface required. This 
seems, no doubt, a strange patchwork way of making up a 
god, like a piece of upholstery, and vastly inferior in dignity to 
hewing him out of granite or marble, and, indeed, had we not 
reliable data for the practice, we could hardly have believed 
that such a people as the Greeks would have so wrought. 
First, I would premise that these chryselephantine, or gold and 
ivory statues, were not uncommon in Greece and the Grecian 
islands—indeed, that it was a received way of making a god in 
those days, and that, moreover, they were not unfrequently of 
great size. The /uwpiter of Elis, although seated, was 60 feet 
high, and the A/zzerva of the Parthenon, standing, 4o feet. 
Both of these were by Phidias. Among various other large 
examples of this art were the /wzzo of Argos, by Polycletus ; 
the £sculapius at Epidaurus, by Thrasymedes ; and the 
Great Goddesses at Megalopolis, by Damaphoon, The first 
thing to be done in making these giant works, after the model 
was prepared, was to put together a great framework of wood as 
a core, yet hollow within so that the workmen could get inside 
to adjust the work and rivet the veneers of ivory and gold 
which were to form the surface, and no doubt for convenience 
they had stages and staircases within these great statues, the 
wooden framework of which was, as Miiller informs us, 
strengthened across with rods of metal. But he ‘shall speak 
for himself. In division 312 of his elaborate work on ancient 
art, this author thus informs us :—“ The ancients received from 
India, but especially from Africa, elephants’ teeth of consider- 
able size, by the splitting and bending’ of which, ‘a lost art,’ 
but one which certainly existed in antiquity, they could obtain 
plates of ivory from 12 to 20 inches in breadth.” I may here 
be allowed to remark that in the Exhibition of 1851 this “lost 
art,” so called by Miiller, seems to have been revived, and 
carried even further than by the Greeks. A prize medal 
was awarded on that occasion to Messrs. J. Pratt & Co., 
Meridan, Connecticut, United States, for specimens of ivory 
veneers cut by machinery. “These veneers were exceedingly 
delicate ”—I am quoting the official report—* one piece alone 
being 12 inches in breadth and qo feet in length, and having 
been sawn from a single tusk.” But to return to these great 
Greek statues. “In executing one of these,” says Miller, 
“after the surface of the model was distributed in such a way 
as could best be reproduced in these plates, the individual 
portions were accurately represented by sawing, planing, and 
filing the ivory, and afterwards joined together, especially by 
the use of isinglass, over a kernel of wood and metal rods. 
The holding together, however,” he adds, “of the pieces re- 
quired incessant care”; as, indeed, we may well conceive, as 
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the British Museum. 
Crushing of Masonry. 


E. NASH. 

Crushing of material is a subject that necessarily comes 
under the architect’s observation. In 1848 the columns of a 
new church were formed of chalk; this was, of course, the. 
grey chalk, which is a sound homogeneous material and if kept 
dry will sustain a good weight, but in this case wet got to it 
and some front, and it went to pieces. It seems to me that 
when we look at the adverse conditions to which building 
operations are exposed, it is scarcely wise to use so absorbent 
and so light a material for bearing purposes. Some kinds of 
chalk are not unfit for other uses in a building, and a good 
application of it for ornamental work may be seen in the 
restoration of St. Cross Church, at Winchester. In the case of 
a Bath stone column in a modern building, from which sprang 
four arches, it failed from crushing, or rather it was from 
breakage. The shaft was a cylinder of 2 feet 3 inches in 
diameter upon a base 3 feet 3 inches square, and it was the 
moulded base stone that broke. The weight on the column 
was about 68 tons, that being 17 tons per square foot, which is 
less than one-third of the smallest weight that is sufficient for 
crushing according to experiments, which have shown that it 
takes at least 54 tons per square foot to crush good Bath stone. 
The discovery of the failure was made soon after the building 
had been roofed in, and all was in very perilous condition, inas- 
much as if this shaft had come down nearly the whole building 
would have followed. The stone that broke was the one used 
at the ceremony of what is called laying the first stone. It was 
1 foot 6 inches thick, and 3 feet 3 inches square, and in the 
centre of the stone beneath it was a small hollow for a bottle 
of coins, so that there was no bearing in the immediate heart - 
of the work; but the failure was not caused by this, but by the 
improper manner in which the stone was bedded by a noble 
personage, or rather I should say by the masons who prepared 
the bedding for his lordship. The foreman thought he must 
have the mortar peculiarly smooth and good-looking, which was 
an error to begin with ; he then put four stout patches of it on 
the lower stone, one near each of the four corners, where it got 
somewhat dry during the time consumed by the ceremonial; 
and after that time some fine liquid mortar, very much like 
grout, was put over the general surface, and his lordship 
trowelled it about, but the four patches were not flattened down 
nor made homogeneous with the other mortar, yet the stone 
was then lowered, leaving the four patches as the most solid 
portions. All stood well for nearly a twelvemonth, until the 
entire weight came on, and then cracks were observed. There 
is abundant evidence in both ancient and modern works of the 
defective mode in which the materials of walls are put together, 
and though this may be of comparatively slight importance 
when the walls have not much duty beyond that of being 
the enclosures of buildings, yet when they have to sustain great 
weights or thrusts it becomes of paramount importance that 
their materials be well applied and united, and this fact seems 
scarcely to have been fully appreciated since the best days of 
the Greeks and Romans. The crushing of the piers carrying 
the dome of the Pantheon at Paris is a most instructive warn- 
ing under this head, and, while deploring the occurrence, we 
cannot but admire the remarkable mechanical talent displayed 
by Rondelet in the restoration of them, and the book that was 
published-on the subject is well worthy of study, but the chief 
defect that I wish to allude to is the absence of that uniformity 
in the horizontal strata of walls which the word “ homogeneous” 
most expressively indicates, and of which defect the tambour 
wall under the dome of St. Peter at Rome is a notable example. 
In arapid age like the present it is not likely that this homo- 
geneity or similarity of material through the whole thickness of 
the wall will be thoroughly attended to. I will note a small 
matter that is slightly connected with the point, namely, that in 
buildings even of considerable excellence the water tables of 
buttresses often break away from the body of the buttress, 
especially when the bulk of the work is of rough stone; 
this irregular settlement shows that the dressed stone, 
being more compactly laid than the rough stone, the two 
do not harmoniously blend, and that a more thorough bonding 
is needful, by using longer alternate stones that is customary, 
and it also suggests the idea that buttresses may have too great 
a projection, inasmuch as the outer part may not catch the due 
influence of the weight. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 10._HOUSE AT ELSTREE. [(E. J. MAY.] 
NO, 11<COTTAGEH, (C. F. A. VOYSEY:] 


WOODBOURNE. 


OUNDHAY Park was purchased by the Leeds Cor- 
poration about sixteen years ago, at a cost of 
135,000/. Woodbourne was built a few years ago on one 
of the sites sold by the Corporation after they had reserved 
sufficient of the original estate of 800 acres to serve their 
purpose for a recreation-ground. ‘Ihe house is built on 
well-wooded rising ground above the Waterloo Lake. The 
porch and wing to the right are recent additions. The new 
dining-room in the wing is fitted up with a brown oak dado 
3 feet 6 inches high, and an elaborately-panelled and 
moulded ceiling also in brown oak. Messrs. S. E. SMitH 
& J. TWEEDALE, of Leeds, are the architects. 


HOUSE, POOL BANK. 


HIS house, also designed by Messrs. SmitH & TWEE- 
DALE, is being erected on a site embracing one of 
the most beautiful views in Wharfedale (one of the favourite 
resorts of TURNER). The terrace commands views of 
Ormescliffe Crag, Ilkley, and Arthington. The whole of 
the walling is carried out in tooled local sandstone. The 
three sitting-rooms have oak dados. The main staircase 
will be carried out in oak, walnut, teak and mahogany. 


THE OTTO HEINRICHS BAU, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


THE FRIEDRICHS BAU, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 


‘ GIFT has just been made to the National Gallery by 

Sir John Savile, G.C.B., late Ambassador in Rome, of 
a small sketch by Murillo, three pictures of still-life of the 
highest quality, and fifty-nine small copies in oil-colour of pic- 
tures by Velasquez at Madrid. Arrangements are being made 
for these Jast to be hung in a room on the ground floor, where 
they will as soon as possible be exhibited to the public. The 
other pictures will be hung upstairs as soon as they have been 
placed under glass. The Murillo is a very beautiful sketch by 
the master for his large picture of The Birth of the Virgin, now 
in the Louvre ; and, like many of the sketches of Murillo, is so 
light in touch, so exquisite in colour, as to be, from an artistic 
point of view, preferable to the finished picture. The other 
three are (1) a small canvas with lemons and a glass, painted 
with extraordinary brilliancy, and signed “Jan van de Velde,” 
a very rare master, probably the uncle of the well-known 
painter of ships ; (2) a small panel picture of various still-life 
objects, including a Japanese sword, signed “H. Steenwyck,” 
also a very rare painter, and not to be confused with the 
painter of church interiors ; (3) a picture with a loaf of bread 
and a bottle, signed “ Chardin, 1773.” This will be a welcome 
addition to the very scanty collection of French pictures. In 
quality it is as fine as any of the Chardins in the Louvre. All 
the pictures are in the most excellent condition. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


hae 31st annual report of the trustees of this Gallery has 
just been issued. They deplore the death during the 
past year of their valued colleague, Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., 
who was for twenty-one years a member of the Trust. To 
Supply the vacancy thus caused at the Board, as well as that 
caused by the withdrawal of the Bishop of Chester, a Treasury 
minute had appointed trustees the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Speaker. In the previous report the purchases were stated to 
amount to 417 ; they may now be continued to 420, and include 
portraits of Lieut.-General Sir James Hope Grant, 1806-1875, 
by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.; Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, 1741-1810, 
educational writer, painted by Henry Howard, R.A.; and 
Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 1650-1707, painted by Michael 
Dahl. An important alteration of name in one of the prin- 
Cipal pictures has recently been made. A portrait formerly in 
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the possession of Mr, Fraser Tytler, and described. as a por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, has been found to be a portrait 
of her mother, Mary of Lorraine. The manner in which the 
arms of France and Scotland are quartered clearly indicate 
the date, 1560, when Francis II. and. Mary ruled in France, 
and Mary of Lorraine was Regent of Scotland. The picture 
would appear to have been painted whilst the Regent was 
besieged in Leith, and the distant city and castle among rocks 
would be intended for Edinburgh. Another picture, presented 
in May 1877, as a portrait of Sir Randolph Crewe, has since 
been proved to represent Sir John Bramston, an eminent 
judge, painted by Daniel Mytens. Several pictures have been 
cleaned and lined, others have been cleaned, and seven por- 
traits have been put under glass. The number of visitors to 
the gallery from the commencement in Great George Street, 
Westminster, in 1859, to September 1885 (when the pictures 
were removed to Bethnal Green), was 1,493,365. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR OLDBURY. 


yak the monthly meeting of the Oldbury Local Board, a reso- 
lution was brought forward by the chairman, Mr. A. 
Thompson, that it was desirable the Board should take the 
necessary steps to provide public buildings for the district of 
Oldbury, which would include a free library, and that the 
matter be referred to a committee, consisting of the whole 
Board, to consider and report thereon as to the cost. He re- 
marked that there was no question as to the desirability of 
public buildings for the town. He had had some plans pre- 
pared on his own responsibility in connection with a site he 
had in view. He thought that Oldbury could now very well 
afford the expense which would be incurred in erecting public 
buildings. The site was one which faced the old church- 
yard and Freeth Street, and that could be purchased for some- 
thing under 2,000/, He estimated that the buildings could be 
erected for about 2,000/., making the total estimated expendi- 
ture 4,000/, and he did not think it would increase the present 
rates, because the rateable value of Oldbury was advancing, 
and the increase in that direction would nearly make up the 
amount required for repaying the principal and interest. Ulti- 
mately the resolution was carried, with one dissentient. 


PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


OL a first report in the experimental investigation of the 

effect of light on water-colours, in its scientific bearings, 
by Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., and Captain Abney, R.E., F.R.S., 
has been issued. A representative committee of artists, ap- 
pointed to consider the question from the art point of view, 
have accepted the first report now presented to Parliament, 
and have acknowledged the thoroughness and ability with which 
the investigation has been conducted. The committee con- 
sisted of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. (chairman), Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema, RA, Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. 
Frank Dillon, Mr. Carl Haag, Sir James D. Linton, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., Mr, Henry Wallis, and Mr. Arthur Torrens 
(secretary). 

This committee held four meetings, and Dr. Russell and 
Captain Abney had numerous communications with individual 
members, from whom they received valuable information on 
the subject of their inquiry. 

The report now presented deals with the physical effects of 
light on water-colours. It states that the subject divides itself 
into at least three parts. First, the nature of the optical 
changes ; second, the character of the chemical changes ; and 
third, the causes which initiate and accelerate these changes. 
Owing to the time required to carry out such an investigation 
the report had to be divided into two sections, the first of which 
is now published. 

Some preliminary remarks are made on the optical property 
of pigments and the different character of lights to which they 
may be exposed. ‘The following extracts must serve to indicate 
the lines on which the investigation proceeded :— 

Colours, the report states, are popularly talked of as greens, 
blues, reds, &c., and to these distinctive appellations are added 
by artists. Thus they talk of emerald green, cobalt blue, 
Venetian red, &c. ‘Though to some extent to the trained eye 
an idea is thus given of the hue and luminosity of the colour, 
yet to the scientific experimentalist the definitions of colours 
require supplementing, and in estimating any change which 
may take place in them an exact quantitative value of each is a 
desideratum. As to why a pigment is coloured, science has 
hitherto not furnished a satisfactory answer ; nor for the inquiry 
which we have undertaken is it at all necessary that an answer 
should be given. The question, however, as to- how a pigment 
produces the impression of colour, is one which can be 
answered. Colour is due to the selective action of the pig- 
ment, or stain, on light. That is to say, the rays of certain 
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very interesting manner. The colour is, therefore, less 
intense in hue, and whiter. The nearest approach to the real 
colour of a water-colour pigment is seen when a mass of the 
moist colour is on the palette, the white light reflected being 
then at its minimum. The same argument applies to those 
colours which are soluble and which, consequently, we may 
take to be continuous. The light which penetrates such a 
colour will be of the same hue as that reflected to the eye 
from the paper. The white light passes through the stain, 
loses certain portions of the original spectrum colours, is 
reflected from the white paper beneath, and is once more 
transmitted through the colour, reaching the eye as a coloured 
light. Thus the colour of the carmine (cochineal) is due to the 
transmission by the dye of most of the red and a good deal of 
the blue of the spectrum of white light. The effect of mixing a 
white with a coloured pigment is to cause more white light to 
be reflected, and thus to give a pale and less transparent 
appearance to the colour. 

A comparison is then instituted as to the light reflected 
from colours with that transmitted from them, and it is 
stated that in the Prussian blue the reflected and transmitted 
light are very nearly identical, but in the carmine the trans-, 
mitted light was less than the reflected. The small difference 
in the first case and the larger difference in the second is due 
to the fact that the depth of colour in the reflected and trans- 
mitted lights was not equal. 

Of the effects of absorption, the report says it is a received 
axiom in physical science that in any body. which: absorbs 
radiation, the energy so disappearing performs work of some 
kind in that body. The work so done is a raising the tempera- 
ture of the body, a chemical decomposition of the body, or a re-' 
arrangement of its molecular condition, as for instance in the 
iodide of mercury. Each kind of work may be done at the same 
time, but the energy which is expended on one form cannot be 
again expended on another form of work. On elements such as 
carbon, gold, &c., the work done only raises the temperature of 
the body above that of the surrounding objects, but in chemical 
compounds, such as nearly all the pigments in use are, there 
may be besides a chemical decomposition. The chemical 
decomposition of a colour means a fading or an alteration in its 
colour, but the raising of its temperature to the small degree 
which the visible (light), or invisible, radiation to which it is 
ordinarily exposed can effect, does not alter its composition or 
colour. That the temperature above that of the surrounding 
objects to which a colour can be raised, even by sunlight, when 
freely exposed, is small, is not only shown by theoretical 
reasoning, but by direct experiment. In the case of a wash 
water-colour, the particles on which the radiation falls are very 
small, and they consequently have a large surface compared 
with their volume. As the rapidity of loss of temperature in 
equal volumes under the same conditions is in the ratio of the 
radiating area, it follows that the loss of temperature by 
radiation in the small mass is very nearly equal to its 
gain. In other words there is an equilibrium of tempera- 
ture established which is but very little higher than the 
temperature of surrounding objects. When chemical decom- 
position takes place by light, however, the results are different. 
The decomposition once effected remains, and the quantity 
of the matter decomposed increases with the length of 
exposure. The outside of the particles is first acted upon, 
and then gradually (as light continues to act) the inner 
portions are decomposed, until finally the whole particle is 
changed. Evidently those colours, the effect of light on which 
is to bleach them, are the most rapidly acted upon. Again, 
too, the large area of the surface of particles, as in a water- 
colour, compared with their small volume, is favourable for the 
rapid effect of the action of light in altering their composition. 

As work depends upon absorption, it is important to re- 
member that when the radiation (light) is decomposed into its 
prismatic components, it is only those rays of the spectrum 
which are absorbed that can do this work. Thus, if a pigment 
only absorbs in the red, it is only the red rays which can do 
work and no others, and so on. 

Chemical action in bodies and the action of “ light ” waves 
on atoms and molecules are dealt with. As to the light to 
which pigments in water-colour drawings are ordinarily exposed 
in a room, it is stated that there is no doubt that pictures are, 
as a rule, carefully protected from direct sunlight, but it is 
nevertheless true that the greater portion of the light they 
receive is reflected sunlight. On a bright day clouds reflect 
sunlight, and on a dull day the principal part of the diffused 
light is also sunlight which is reflected according to the laws of 
geometrical optics from particle to particle, a certain percentage 
eventually reaching the earth through the clouds. There is, of 
course, also a fair proportion of the light due to the sky, and 
this light. is bluer than reflected or diffused and weakened sun- 
light. In cases where the windows of a gallery are in the 
t , vertical walls and have an uninterrupted view of the horizon, 
particles are comparatively few, and that the white paper | the blue light reflected is comparatively small, the light near 
reflects relatively more white light to the eye. “A micro- | the horizon being distinctly more like sunlight than is that 
scopic examination of such a surface reveals this fact ‘n a nearer the zenith. In galleries lighted like those at South 


wave lengths, or colours, are transmitted and reflected by each 
pigment, or stain, in a more or less perfect manner, and the 
others are absorbed. The transmitted and reflected rays will 
be shown to be identical—except in certain cases which it is 
unnecessary to consider here—and it is to these that the colour 
of the pigment is due. 

If we decompose a thin slice of white light into its com- 
ponent colours by means of a prism we get what is known as 
the spectrum, and if we allow this variegated band to fall on a 
white surface, such as white card or a surface of zinc oxide or 
barium sulphate, that surface becomes luminous where the 
colours fall, and they are presented to the eye with the greatest 
brilliancy possible. If, however, for the white surface we sub- 
stitute a surface covered with some coloured pigment we at 
once perceive a difference. That which is generally supposed 
to be the colour of the pigment is lost, and we have a stripe of 
the surface illuminated with the different rays of the spectrum, 
but their different colours are presented to the eye with their 
brilliancy unequally reduced. Probably no one coloured ray is 
reflected with the same brilliancy as it was from the white sur- 
face, and a large part of the spectrum is very much dimmed. 
In other words, the pigment does not reflect any component of 
white light with the same intensity as does the white surface. 
If by proper means we collect the different coloured rays of the 
spectrum reflected from the coloured surface, and recombine 
them, we get back again the colour of pigment. If we measure 
the brightness of each colour reflected from the pigment in 
terms of the brightness of the same colours reflected from 
white paper, we have a quantitative measure of the light 
reflected from the pigment, such light being that by which the 
pigment produces the impression of colour. Thus, if we 
measure the light reflected from cobalt blue in the various parts 
of the spectrum, we may produce the colour of cobalt on 
white paper by reducing in proper proportions the different 
rays of the spectrum formed by white light, and then recom- 
bining them. The colour of a pigment, we may say, is 
dependent on the amount of the components of white light 
which it reflects back to the eye. 

Further, it will be seen that no matter what the source 
of light may be—whether the yellowish-white light of gas, the 
purer white of the electric arc light, or of the sun, or the 
bluer white light from the sky—the comparative measures 
of the brightnesses of the different colours reflected from the 
two surfaces will always be the same. Thus, if the spec- 
trum formed by gaslight be used, and the brightnesses 
of the different parts of the spectrum reflected from a white 
surface and from a coloured surface be compared, the com- 
parative values of the different rays thus obtained will be the 
same as if the source of light had been the sun. To see what 
will be the colour of a pigment by gaslight, the rays of the 
spectrum of gaslight must be reduced in the proper proportion 
found for the particular pigment, and be again recombined, 
and this will give the colour of the pigment seen by gaslight. 
In the same way, if the spectrum be formed by sunlight, the 
different parts of that spectrum must be reduced in exactly the 
same proportion, and the recombined spectrum will give the 
colour of the pigment as it would be seen in sunlight. Careful 
measurements of the various simple and mixed water-colours 
which are usually employed by artists have been made and are 
given in another part of the report. The source of light 
employed was the electric arc light, and the relative inten- 
sities of the different coloured rays were measured by a 
method which was described in a paper recently read before 
the Royal Society. 

In tracing the sequence of phenomena which happen when 
white light falls on a coloured surface, it is stated that colours 
may be divided into two classes, those which are insoluble and 
those which are soluble in water. Many of the soluble colouring 
matters are precipitated as lakes, and the same arguments hold 
good for these as for the solid pigments. In the case of an 
insoluble pigment a ray of white light falls on one of the par- 
ticles, but only some components of the light can pass through 
it, and it emerges after its passage as coloured. This strikes 
the next particle, and part is reflected back, reaching the eye as 
coloured light, but part penetrates through the next particle. 
This in its turn is partly reflected back and partly transmitted, 
andso on, At the same time, however, a certain amount of 
white light is reflected from the surface of the particles, and 
‘mixes with the coloured light, which has passed through one 
or more particles. Hence the colour of a pigment always con- 
‘tains a certain percentage of white light, together with the 
coloured light. Thus the colour of Prussian blue is principally 
due to the transmission through the particles of a large propor- 
tion of the violet blue and blue-green rays, together with a 
small quantity of white light reflected from the surface of the 
particles to which the original light falling on it had direct 
access. It may be remarked that when thin washes of these 
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Kensington by skylights the light to which pictures are sub- 
jected is on the whole bluer. The artificial lights to which 
water-colours are exposed are gaslight, the arc and incan- 
descence electric lights, and the first and last are very deficient 
in blue rays. 

In conducting the experiments it became necessary to 
choose the light which would most readily adapt itself to giving 
a clue as to which colours were affected by exposure in a time 
which would be measured by months instead of by years. A 
careful consideration led us directly to avail ourselves of as 
much sunlight as we could secure in this rather sunless climate 
of ours, together with the diffused and skylight, when sunshine 
was absent, which would act less energetically. We are aware 
that writers have expressed themselves as disinclined to accept 
deductions as to the fading of pigments when exposed to this 
bright light of the sun, but they have, as far as we are aware, 
never given any serious reasons for their disinclination. Their 
arguments have usually been based upon their own convictions 
rather than on experimental proof of any kind, or if experi- 
mental proof has been quoted from other writers, half the truth 
or more is most frequently and probably unwittingly concealed. 
Probably, however, they express what is in the minds of many, 
so we shall enter somewhat fully into the arguments which 
decided us to adopt the step we did. 

To the eye the hue of the lights mentioned above undoubt- 
edly differ considerably, and unless the cause of the difference 
had been tracked out experimentally, and with scientific exact- 
ness, it would have been unwise to have chosen out any one of 
them with which to conduct experiments, since the results 
obtained with it might not be applicable to any other. Happily, 
however, for such work, the spectroscopic analysis of light 
furnishes irrefutable evidence that from the results obtained 
from exposure to one light, correct deductions may be made as 
to what would happen were the exposure made to another. 

The results of the experiments with various colours are 
dealt with in detail, and include the exposure of colours to 
light, to dry air, to moist air, to light in presence of hydrogen, 
to light in vacuo, and also the results of experiments with the 
colours as they are affected by combustion of gas, heat with- 
out light, electric light, &c. Besides single colours the action 
of light was tried on mixtures of two or more colours, Sir 
J. D. Linton and Mr. E. J. Poynter and others having been 
consulted. Whatman’s paper was used, and the colours to be 
tested were applied by a practised hand to the paper in a series 
of washes. Two strips cut from the same sneet were intro- 
duced into a glass tube 3-inch in diameter and 2 feet long. 
The tubes were hung in the open against a wall facing south 
in full sunshine. One half of each tube being covered with 
American cloth, the two pieces of identically tinted coloured 
paper were under the exact same conditions in all respects, 
except that one was exposed to light and the other was in the 
dark. The following (table 2 in report) shows approximately 
the order of instability of the single colours in open tubes 
exposed in an ordinary atmosphere, beginning with the most 
fugitive :— 

Carmine, crimson lake, purple madder, scarlet lake, Paynes 
grey, Naples yellow, olive green, indigo, brown madder, 
gamboge, Vandyke brown, brown pink, Indian yellow, cad- 
mium yellow, Leitches blue, violet carmine, purple carmine, 
sepia, aureolin, rose madder, permanent blue, Antwerp blue, 
madder lake, vermilion, emerald green, burnt umber, yellow 
ochre, Indian red, Venetian red, burnt sienna, chrome yellow, 
lemon yellow, raw sienna, terra verte, chromium oxide, Prus- 
sian blue, cobalt, French blue, and ultramarine ash. 

Of these thirty-nine single colours, the twelve latter were 
not acted upon at all by light, and two others were only after 
this long exposure to direct sunlight very slightly faded. All 
these, except Prussian blue, are purely mineral colours. 
Of thirty-four mixtures tried, only three remained absolutely 
unchanged ; but six containing Prussian blue, although at first 
altered, after being placed in the dark for six weeks or more, 
returned more or less to their original colours. 

In experimenting with light in dry air mostly the same 
pigments were used. Thirty-eight experiments were made 
with single colours, but under this altered condition twenty-two 
instead of twelve were found to be permanent, principally those 
colours which in the former experiments were only very slightly 
faded. In two cases the colour in the open tube was not acted 
on, while that in the dry tube was; these cases are brown 
madder and Prussian blue. The colours which were unchanged 
in dry air, but were acted on in ordinary air, are madder lake, 
cadmium yellow, Naples yellow, emerald green, olive green, 
Paynes grey, sepia, and burnt umber. Again, with the single 
exception of madder lake, all the above which were not acted 
on in dry air are mineral colours. 

For exposure of colours to light in moist air, the paper was 
Saturated with moisture, and was sealed up in tubes containing 
moist air. Thirty-seven experiments with single colours were 
made. Only ten colours withstood the action of light under 
this condition ; these were Indian red, Venetian red, burnt 
sienna, yellow ochre, raw sienna, emerald green, terra verte, 


chromium oxide, cobalt, and ultramarine ash. No vegetable 
colour is in this list; and both Prussian blue and Antwerp blue 
were entirely destroyed. Twenty-nine mixtures were also 
tested in a similar way, and only two remained unchanged ; 
fos were raw sienna and Venetian red, and cobalt and Indian 
red. 

In a series of experiments made in which the colour was 
exposed in an atmosphere of moist hydrogen gas, thirty-six 
were made with single colours, and of these no less than 
twenty-two remained unchanged ; even carmine and crimson 
lake did not alter, neither did madder lake, Indian red, Venetian 
red, brown madder, burnt sienna, chrome yellow, yellow ochre, 
raw sienna, terra verte, chromium oxide, olive green, indigo, 
cobalt, French blue, ultramarine ash, permanent blue, Paynes 
grey, sepia, Vandyke brown, and burnt umber. 

In exposure of colours in vacuo hardly any colour was 
affected by light, and action where it occurred was very 
feeble. Mixtures containing Prussian blue changed, the other 
colour becoming dominant. Vermilion also blackened. With 
other mixtures hardly any change occurred. With colours 
placed in a close cupboard, lighted by gas, and of course 
free from moist air, hardly any change occurred. Under 
exposure to electric light, the light falling on the colours 
is estimated as having an illuminating value of 2,000 
candles at a foot off, little change, and in the majority 
of cases no change, took place with colours or mixtures. 
The colours selected for testing in this case were those 
most easily acted on, some in a frame with a glass in front and 
others in sealed tubes with moist air, being the most favourable 
condition for fading. The action of heat without light was 
tested by sealing strips of colours in tubes with moist air and 
heating them seven hours a day for three weeks in boiling 
water, all light being excluded. Indian yellow changed very 
decidedly, a mixture of Prussian blue and gamboge went brown, 
also a mixture of Prussian blue and burnt sienna and Prussian 
blue and raw sienna, Antwerp blue, Leitches blue, and perma- 
nent blue all bleached. In a second experiment the permanent 
blue did not change. Indigo and Venetian red also bleached 
very slightly and became more red in colour, whereas carmine, 
crimson lake, vermilion, Venetian red, Prussian blue, indigo, 
sepia, and brown pink underwent no change. Two tubes with 
rose madder were used, one of them bleached very slightly, the 
other not at all. 

The action which must occur on diluting any colours with a 
solid white medium, such as Chinese white, is pointed out, but 
it is stated that but few comparative experiments have yet been 
made. Mixtures of rose madder and Indian yellow, and of 
Prussian blue and gamboge, when mixed with Chinese white 
faded more rapidly than without it, and a mixture of Prussian 
blue and crimson lake are strikingly acted on, for without 
Chinese white the mixture becomes blue, but if mixed with 
Chinese white it becomes of a bright pink colour. The fading 
of Prussian blue appears to be brought about by the addition of 
Chinese white. On the general question the deduction is made 
that fading is chiefly due to the blue rays of light, and that 
between sunlight and skylight of equal intensity sunlight is the 
safest, since it contains a far less proportion of blue light than 
does skylight. 

The final results, it is explained, were obtained after an 
exposure between May 1886 and March 1888, during which 
time there had been about 3,000 hours of sunshine in all, 2,100 
of which we may take it fell on the colours. Making the same 
estimates as before, we find that this was equivalent to 8,800 
hours of mean blue skylight. There would be left about 8,000 
hours of light during which no sun was shining. Taking it as 
before, we should find that this was equal to 6,000 hours of 
subdued blue skylight, and, when reduced to one-third, would 
be equivalent to 2,000 hours of mean bright blue skylight. 
This, with the sunlight, would give a total of 10,800 hours of 
the blue skylight to which the pigments were exposed, or about 
48 times the amount which they received between May and 
August 1866. To produce the final result, therefore, we should 
have had to expose them in the gallery for at least 480 years, 
and to the gaslight continuously for 9,600 years. Had we 
exposed to the whole of the light coming from the southern 
sky alone, shielding the colours from direct sunlight, we should 
have had to extend our observations for four years, and if toa 
northern sky probably for nearer Io years, since the mean 
brightness of the latter is considerably less than the former. 

Among the conclusions arrived at it is found that mineral 
colours are far more stable than vegetable colours, and amongst 
those colours which have remained unaltered, or have only 
very slightly changed after an exposure to light of extreme 
severity, a good gamut is available to the water-colour artist. 

The presence of moisture and oxygen are in most cases 
essential for a change to be effected, even in the vegetable 
colours. The exclusion of moisture and of oxygen, particularly 
when the latter is in its active condition, as experiments to be 
described in the next report will show, would give a much longer 
life, even to these, than they enjoy when freely exposed to the 
atmosphere of a room. It may be said that every pigment ts 
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permanent when exposed to light “in vacuo,” and this indicates 
the direction in which experiments should be made for the pre- 
servation of water-colour drawings. 

The effect of light on a mixture of colours which have no 
direct chemical action on one another, is that the unstable 
colour disappears, and leaves the stable colour unaltered 
appreciably. 

The experiments also show that the rays which produce by 
far the greatest change in a pigment are the blue and violet 
components of white light, and that these, for equal illumina- 
tion, predominate in light from the sky, whilst they are less 
in sunlight and in diffused cloud light, and are present in 
comparatively small proportion in the artificial lights usually 
employed in lighting a room or gallery. They have also 
shown that about a century of exposure would have to be given 
to water-colour drawings in galleries lighted as are those at 
South Kensington before any very marked deterioration would 
be visible in them, if painted with any but the more fugitive 
colours, and that when the illumination is of the same quality 
as that of gaslight, or of the electric glow light rendered 
normally incandescent, and of the same intensity as that em- 
ployed in those galleries, an exposure to be reckoned by 
thousands of years would have to be given to produce the 
same results. 


Hpgones. 


‘¢ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 


ADDISON ON ARCHITECTURE. 


CCORDING to Dr. Johnson everybody who desires to 
write in a style that is elegant without being ostenta- 


tious, and familiar without being coarse, should give days and 
nights to the study of Addison’s essays, but it is to be feared 


that very few now follow the advice cf the sage of Fleet 


Street. One might ask, like Burke in respect to Bolingbroke, 
Extracts from the Sfectator 


“Who now reads Addison?” 
are published as a school-book—which is an infallible way to 
make a writer disliked—and an occasional edition of the whole 
work may appear as part of a series, but opinion now runs in 
favour of Steele’s papers rather than Addison’s, as they are 
supposed to be inspired by a more genial spirit and affection. 
Whatever may be the eventual decision as to the relative 
worth of the two essayists, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
revival of “ Queen Anne” was in a measure owing to admira- 
tion for Addison. Thackeray, while having a kindly feeling 
for the foibles of Steele, recognised the superiority of the 
scholar and moralist to whom poor Dick always looked up as 
if he were a small boy and his friend a monitor. In 
Thackeray’s lectures, and especially in his “ Esmond,” the 
Queen Anne period assumed a new and ideal form, and the 
public were prepared to approve of anything which recalled it. 
The novelist having set the example of building a red-brick 
house, the imitation of the so-called Queen Anne style became 
easier. 

It would not, however, be right to assume that Addison was 
filled with any affection for the English adaptions of Flemish 
buildings. He was never a patron of the builder's art. When 
he was not living in lodgings, or in a college-room, he could 
not be called the tenant of a house, and after his marriage he 
was not master when his wife was present. His views on 
Domestic architecture, assuming that he condescended to 
think of that subject, are unknown to us and are not to be in- 
ferred from any of his actions. 

His one essay on an architectural subject (which we now 
reprint) shows that his ideal building was the Pantheon in 
Rome, and unless a work was great, uncommon or beautiful, it 
was not satisfactory in Addison’s eyes. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century he could discover few buildings in 
England that might be said to possess the desirable qualities, 
especially as he was incapable of recognising the beauties of 
any of the Gothic cathedrals or churches. Addison was defi- 
cient in a knowledge of art, but his essay is interesting as 
evidence of what was thought about architecture by the 
Englishman whose taste was the finest of his time. The 
original appeared on Thursday, June 26, 1712, and is part of 
the series on the Imagination. 


Adde tot egregzias urbes, operumgue laborent. : 
VIRG. Georg. U. 155. 
Next add our cities of illustrious name, 
Their costly labour, and stupendous frame.—DRYDEN, 


Having already shown how the fancy is affected by the 
works of nature, and afterwards considered in general both the 
works of nature and of art, how they mutually assist and com- 
plete each other in forming such scenes and prospects as are 
most apt to delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 
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paper throw together some reflections on that particular art 
which has a more immediate tendency than any other to produce 
those primary pleasures of the imagination which have hitherto 
been the subject of this discourse, The art I mean is that of 
architecture, which I shall consider only with regard to the 
light in which the foregoing speculations have placed it, without 
entering into those rules and maxims which the great masters 
of architecture have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness, in the works of architecture, may be considered 
as relating to the bulk and body of the structure, or to the 
manner in which it is built. As for the first, we find the 
ancients, especially among the eastern nations of the world, 
infinitely superior to the moderns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an old author 
says there were the foundations to be seen in his time which 
looked like a spacious mountain, what could be more noble 
than the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple 
to Jupiter Belus that rose a mile high by eight several storeys, 
each storey a furlong in height, and on the top of which was 
the Babylonian observatory? I might here likewise take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the figure of Semira- 
mis, with the smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tribu- 
tary kings; the prodigious basin, or artificial lake, which took 
in the whole Euphrates, till such time as a new canal was formed 
for its reception, with the several trenches through which that 
river was conveyed. I know there are persons who look upon 
some of these wonders of art as fabulous, but I cannot 
find any ground for such a suspicion, unless it be that we 
have no such works among us at present. There were indeed 
many greater advantages for building in those times, and in 
that part of the world, than have been met with ever since. 
The earth was extremely fruitful, men lived generally on 
pasturage, which requires a much smaller number of hands 
than agriculture. There were few trades to employ the busy 
part of mankind, and fewer arts and sciences to give work to 
men of speculative tempers, and, what is more than all the 
rest, the prince was absolute, so that when he went to war he 
put himself at the head of a whole people; as we find 
Semiramis leading her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
powered by the number of her enemies. ’Tis no wonder, 
therefore, when she was at peace, and turning her thoughts on 


have adorned the several countries of the world. 


building, that she could accomplish such great works with such 
a prodigious multitude of labourers ; besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of frosts and winters which make 
the northern workmen lie half the year idle. 
too, among the benefits of the climate what historians say of 
the earth, that it sweated out a bitumen or natural kind of 
mortar, which is doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
Holy Writ, as contributing to the structure of Babel. .Slime 
they used instead of mortar. 


I might mention, 


In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer to the 


descriptions that have been made of them ; and I question not 
but a traveller might find out some remains of the labyrinth 
that covered a whole province, and had a hundred temples 
disposed among its several quarters and divisions. 


The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces of magni- 
ficence which makes a figure even in the map of the world, 


although an account of it would have been thought fabulous 
were not the wall itself still extant. 


We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings that 
It is this that 
has set men at work on temples and public places of worship, 
not only that they might, by the magnificence of the building, 
invite the Deity to reside within it, but that-such stupendous 
works might at the same time open the mind to vast conceptions, 
and fit it to converse with the divinity of the place. For every 
thing that is majestic imprints an awfulness and reverence on 
the mind of the beholder, and strikes in with the natural great- 
ness of the soul. 

In the second place, we are to consider greatness of manner 
in architecture, which has such force upon the imagination that 
a small building where it appears shall give the mind nobler 
ideas than one of twenty times the bulk, where the manner is 
ordinary or little. Thus perhaps a man would have been more 
astonished with the majestic air that appeared in one of 
Lysippus’s statues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, 
than he might have been with Mount Athos, had it been cut 
into the figure of the hero, according to the proposal of Phidias, 
with a river in one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let anyone reflect on the disposition of mind he finds in 
himself at his first entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and 
how the imagination is filled with something great and amaz- 
ing ! and at the same time consider how little in proportion he 
is affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, though it be 
five times larger than the other, which can arise from nothing 
else but the greatness of the manner in the one, and the mean- 
ness in the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject in a French 
author, which very much pleased me. It is in M. Freart’s 
parallel of the ancient and modern architecture. I shall give 
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it the reader with the same terms of art which he has made 
use of. “I am observing,” says he, “a thing which, in my 
opinion, is very curious, whence it proceeds that in the same 
quantity of superficies the one manner seems great and mag- 
nificent, and the other poor and trifling ; the reason is fine and 
uncommon. I say, then, that to introduce into architecture this 
grandeur of manner, we ought so to proceed that the division 
of the principal members of the order may consist but of few 
parts, that they be all great and ofa bold and ample relievo and 
swelling, and that the eye beholding nothing little and mean 
the imagination may be more vigorously touched and affected 
with the work that stands before it. For example, in a cornice, 
ifthe gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the modillions or 
dentelli make a noble show by their graceful productions, if we 
see none of that ordinary confusion which is the result of those 
little cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and I know not 
how many other intermingled particulars which produce no 
effect in great and massy works, and which very unprofitably 
take up place to the prejudice of the principal member, it is most 
“vertain that this manner will appear solemn and great, as, on 
the contrary, that it will have but a poorand mean effect where 
there is a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, which divide 
and scatter the angles of the sight into such a multitude of rays 
so pressed. together that the whole will appear but a confusion.” 

Among all the figures of architecture there are none that 
have a greater air than the concave and the convex, and we 
find in all the ancient and modern architecture, as well in 
the remote parts of China as in countries nearer home, that 
round pillars and vaulted roofs make a great part of those 
buildings which are designed for pomp and magnificence. The 
reason I take to be, because in these figures we generally see 
more of the body than in those of other kinds. There are, 
indeed, figures of bodies, where the eye may take in two-thirds 
of the surface ; but as in such bodies the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, but several 
ideas of the same kind. Look upon the outside of a dome, 
your eye half surrounds it ; look upon the inside, and at one 
glance you have all the prospect of it ; the entire concavity 
falls into your eye at once, the sight being as the centre that 
collects and gathers into it the lines of the whole circumference. 
In a square pillar the sight often takes in but a fourth part of 
the surface, and, in a square concave, must move up and down 
to the different sides before it is master of all the inward sur- 
face. For this reason the fancy is infinitely more struck with 
the view of the open air and skies that passes through an arch 
than what comes through a square or any other figure. The 
figure of the rainbow does not contribute less to its magnifi- 
cence than the colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically 
described by the son of Sirach, ‘‘ Look upon the rainbow, and 
praise Him that made it; very beautiful it is in its brightness ; 
it encompasses the heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands 
of the Most High have bended it.” 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects the 
mind in architecture, I might next show the pleasure that rises 
in the imagination from what appears new and beautiful in this 
art; but as every beholder has naturally a greater taste of 
these two perfections in every building which offers itself to his 
view than of that which I have hitherto considered, I shall not 
trouble my reader with any reflections upon it. It is sufficient 
for my present purpose to observe that there is nothing in this 
whole art which pleases the imagination but as it is great, 
uncommon, or beautiful. 


s 


A Royal College of Architecture. 


S1R,—In conclusion, I. desire to protest against Mr. 
Fleming’s illogical method of argumentation, and I feel sorry 
to have to accuse him of repeated dgnoratio elencht. Since | 
shall not, for the present, again address you on this subject, for 
the very good reason stated in the commencement of my last 
letter, therefore I hope no one will think it fair to misunder- 
Stand and to so criticise this one particular letter in such a 
Manner as to tempt me to reply. But in any case I shall not 
presume to further occupy attention on a matter concerning 
which I deny the privilege of competence to abler men than 
myself; 

The discussion and organisation of extensive university 
schemes is not my forte. As Mr. Fleming truly says, it would 
require a paid organiser of no mean abilities. My first two 
letters were all I had intended, until he interrupted what might 
have been a truly profitable sifting of the subject, for doubtless 
others would have enlarged thereon. 

My whole scheme rests solely upon the contents of those 
first two letters, and not upon that casual, though very signi- 
ficant item, “the ventilation of a grievance,” as any practised 


logician would have known. Now there is nothing in those 
two first letters which Mr. Fleming has or can disprove ; no, 
nor in anything I have written subsequently. In them will be 
found the outcome of a practical, personal, and thorough 
acquaintance with what is wanted, and in a very ordinary and 
common-sense manner I presumed to suggest a remedy. Mr. 
Fleming informs me that his Society cannot possibly undertake 
anything so extensive; the which I thoroughly believe. I 
never asked it to; in fact, I have already said it is beyond the 
reach of the Architectural Association. 

The whole matter resolves itself into a triangular problem : 
—(1) Some such provision is needed; (2) it is within the 
means of unselfish and energetic co-operative efforts ; (3) who 
will do it ? ; 

One only of these necessary quantities is absent. Will Mr. 
Fleming answer me which? In France, that home of archi- 
tecture and art, given the two first, and the last would imme- 
diately present itself. Such would also be the case with her 
young and willing pupils in the United States ; yea, such is 
already the case in both countries. : 

Am I to believe that Mr. Fleming really desires me to com- 
municate with the secretary of the Affiliated Societies’ sub- 
committee of the Association (Architectural Association, I pre- 
sume)? I donot knowthem. Mr. Fleming says he issued the 
circular-letter. Should I not write to him? I am in a 
dilemma. I know not with whom to communicate. In that 
letter occurs the regal We. ‘The men we want to reach ;” 
perhaps “ we” means the sub-committee, Architectural Associa- 
tion. However, this, with the circumstance of a copy gratis of the 
Architectural Association “ Notes,” appears to make it a rather 
delicate question as to how far, and to what intent, the publica- 
tion of the letter is private. : : 

If private, as Mr. Fleming claims it to be, then with what 
additional force does my former remark apply :—“ The very 
vagueness, the want of assurance that a determined effort was 
about to be made, doubtless caused many business men to 
little heed what must have appeared to them a well-meaning 
attempt, but without backbone.”* I wonder not that only 
fifty replies came to hand. Must I accept the “ majority “Our 
of ten per cent. as final? Reason forbids me ! J 

No, sir, I will communicate with neither. I am consistent, 
and I decline to co-operate with any non-responsible person or 
persons, since I have already expressed my belief that the 
resources of the Architectural Association are totally inade- 
quate. Of course, should the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects help them in this matter, then the aspect changes ; but 
under those circumstances there is little doubt that the Royal 
Institute would be overwhelmed with eager assistance from its 
own ranks, without me; failing which, here I am, fro don0 
publico. ; 

Further, I am at a loss to understand why Mr. Fleming 
encourages my ideal of a local society in Worcester, while in 
the same breath he denounces it as impossible—to the Archi- 
tectural Association. However, he must not imagine that I 
dreamt of a Worcester Architectural Society as apart from the 
general scheme ; it would not thus work, and although his sub- 
committee may think it practicable, I do not. Mr. Fleming 
also adds that the Royal Institute of British Architects cannot 
undertake any sufficiently extensive scheme, and although I 
would rather not accept this information second-hand, yet, if 
such be the case, then I gladly lay aside my ideas for the 
present, and anxiously await that enlargement of the scope of 
the Architectural Association for which he appeals towards the 
close of his first letter.+ If I cannot get all I want, is it 
reason to refuse part thereof? : 

Space prevents me to advise upon the uselessness of a little 
knowledge of logic—it is not like architecture. Perhaps Mr. 
Fleming will draw his own inference, and learn in the future to 
distinguish between the main issue and any apt side reference ; 
and also not to imagine that everybody else usually attempts to 
float theories which they can neither understand or sub- 
stantiate. 

And now, having done all that in me lies to secure the 
gracious atttention of those most concerned, with many 
apologies, I remain, yours truly, iT. 

Worcester : August 2, 1888, FREDERIC E. THOMASSON. 


Contrast or Harmony? 

S1r,—Can any of your readers advise me in the following 
matter? I have enlarged an Elizabethan house for a client, the 
extension being considerably larger than the old part. Old and 
new work are of stone from the same quarry—a hard sandstone. 
The old walls are of course a beautiful dark grey, the new ones 
very light, but still of an agreeable tint. My client objects to 
the contrast, and proposes to “reface” the old work, to which I 
of course object. The only alternative he gives me is that I 
may darken the new walls. How may this best be done to look 


well and not interfere with the mouldings ?—Yours sorrowfully, 
In A FIX. 


* The Architect, July 20, 1888, + The Architect, July 6, 1888, 
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Hit SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


HM | Manchester. — Building operations for new schools at 
Hh | Monton Green, near Manchester, have just been commenced, 
i adjoining the church erected here some time ago. The schools 
Hi are intended to be a memorial to the late Mrs. Booth, and other 
Hy. members of a family who have been large benefactors to the 
Hi church. The building will be faced with stone parpoints and 
i Darley Dale ashlar, and contains large school and classrooms 
i for boys, girls, and infants on the ground floor, with meeting 
ati room 64 by 32 feet, and social rooms for the use of the con- 
HAY eh] -gregation on the first floor. Messrs. Thomas Worthington & 
John G. Elgood, of Lombard Chambers, 46 Brown Street, 
Wad Manchester, are the architects, and the general contractors are 
a | Messrs. W. Southern & Sons, of Salford. 


It CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


He! Liandovery. — The memorial chapel to Williams Pantycelyn, 
4h at Llandovery, was opened on Tuesday last. The cost of the 
bane building was 2,200/. Accommodation is provided for about 
ti 280 worshippers. The architect 1s Mr. John H. Phillips, of 
Cardiff. 

London —The new church of St. Philip, just opened in 
Buckingham Palace Road on a site given by the Duke of 
Westminster, who also gave 4,000/. to the building fund, is for 
a new parish to be formed out of St. Mickael’s, Chester Square. 
LG | The building consists of nave and chancel, 120 feet long by 

Hef 27 feet wide, and north and south aisles 13 feet wide, north and 
| south transepts, morning chapel, and large vestries, with organ 
|| chamber over. The accommodation is by chairs for 850 people, 
The walls are faced 
Inside they are 


and the total cost will be about 8,000/. 
outside with Gainsborough pressed bricks. 
plastered, and have Bath stone dressings. The core of the 
a | walls is cement concrete, bonded with hoop iron. The roofs 
A are of pitch pine covered with tiles, and the fleche, which rises 
‘to a height of 100 feet, is covered with copper by Messrs. 
Ewart & Son. The floors are laid with Messrs. Davison & 
Creed’s patent wood-block flooring; the heating is Grundy’s 
Mi hot-air system. Messrs. Macey & Sons, of the Strand, were 
li the general contractors ; Mr. Robinson, of Bloomsbury, made 
the oak stalls; Messrs. Daymond & Son, of Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, the pulpit ; and Mr. G. W. Milburn, of York, the font. 
Messrs. Carter, Johnson & Co. did the encaustic tiling; the 
wrought-iron work and gas-fittings were executed by Messrs. 
Starkie, Gardner & Co. A peal of seven Harrington’s chimes 
has been fixed in the fléche. Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, of 
NG York, are the architects, and Mr. T, W. Creed the clerk of 
works. 
hile ty) Old Malton.—The restoration of the old Priory Church, 
aa: under the supervision of Mr. Temple Moore, F.S.A, is 
approaching completion. The church is one of the finest 
il remaining houses of the old order of Gilbertines. About ten 
years ago the lay rector, Earl Fitzwilliam, spent 3,000/. on the 
restoration of the tower and south walls, and the vicar, the 
i Rev. E. A. B. Pitman, is now endeavouring to carry out an 
idea suggested by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, to make the 
restoration thoroughly complete, so that the old church may 
stand an historic monument of the past for many years to 
come. The work of restoration is now approaching comple- 
tion. A solid new lead-covered oak roof has been put on, and 
Hi | the floor of the church has been lowered several feet to its 
We | original level, showing the beautiful bases of the finely-carved 
ih pillars, almost as fresh as when erected nearly 700 years ago. 
Wel The walls have been cleared of unsightly plaster, the old 
We | furnishings entirely removed, and new (patent) Grundy’s 
1 . i heating apparatus inserted ; the whole of the floor paved with 
Hy | Lowe’s wood pavement in neat design; the windows have 
Vay been reglazed, those at the west end being filled with coloured 
anit he ‘ glass, whilst the chancel floor and sacrarium has been paved 
Bie } with coloured tiles. Other very necessary work has been done, 
aa ‘but much more remains to be accomplished in the way of re- 
REID he | furnishing, &c, before the original idea of a thorough restora- 
Hd he tion can be carried out. The contracts for the chief work— 
at new roofs, floor, &c.—amounted to about 1,950/. 
We Seacombe.—The foundation-stone of the church of Our 
ile aa | Lady and St. Joseph has been laid by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Shrewsbury. The building will be in Gothic style of 
architecture. The principal dimensions are as follows :— 
Length of nave and chancel 129 feet, to be extended to about 
135 feet when the porches are built ; width of nave from centre 
to centre of columns, 29 feet ; width across aisles, 53 feet ; 
lie | height from floor to nave ridge outside, 60 feet. The hot-air 
heating apparatus will be supplied by Mr. John Grundy. The 
building is being erected by Mr. John Shaw, of Priory Street, 
i} 1: f Birkenhead, from the designs of Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 
ye 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. Mr. H. L. Whittingham is the 
Wie clerk of works. The external walls will be of Liscard sand- 
‘stone facings, with red Runcorn stone dressings to the aisle and 
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clerestory windows and all other door and window openings. 
The windows will be glazed with lead glazing, the ceiling of 
panelled pitch pine, the chancel walls and roof corresponding 
in height to the nave. 
in the church for about 600 persons. 


been taken in hand. 
by Messrs. Smith Bros. 
will be carried out by Mr. Beardsmore, and the painting by 
Mr. Goy. The east window is to be filled up by a large paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion, which will be executed by Messrs. 
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There will be seating accommodation 


Northampton.—The restoration of All Saints Church has 
Inside the decorative work is being done 
The stonework, exterior and interior, 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne. On either side of this will be painted 


the Decalogue, the existing form of which will be removed to 
the west gallery, where will also be placed the pictures of 


Moses and Aaron. The chancel itself will also be completely 
restored. The work is being done from the designs of Mr. 
EK, Law, 


GENERAL. 


The Liverpool Arts Committee have agreed to make a 


loan of pictures from the permanent collection for exhibition at 


Wolverhampton. 

Mrs. Warrington Wood, widow of the late Mr. Warrington 
Wood, sculptor, has offered to the Warrington Corporation the 
whole of the original plaster casts of her husband’s works. 
The casts will be conveyed from Rome at the cost of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.1.B.a8., Hereford, has been 
appointed surveyor of ecclesiastical dilapidations for the arch- 
deaconry of Monmouth. He was elected surveyor for the arch- 
deaconry of Llandaff in 1886, and is now, therefore, diocesan 
surveyor for the whole diocese of Llandaff. 

A Committee has been appointed to carry out the restora- 
tion of Kettering parish church. The probable cost of the work 
is estimated by Mr. Blomfield to be about 7,c00/. 

Mrs. Rushton, of Bowden, has offered a sum of 2,0009/. 
towards the erection of a church proposed to be built for the 
Peel district of Cloughfold. 

At Seville Cathedral last week one of the pillars gave 
way, bringing away with it a portion of the roof, and destroying 
the organ. Two years ago attention was called to the dangerous 
condition of parts of the fabric. 

Ir. Doubleday, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, has pre- 
pared plans for a first-class family and commercial hotel, 
which is to be built for Mr. G. Mountford, in Dalton Street, 
Birmingham. 

An Additional Building, in connection with the Leeds 
General Infirmary, is to be erected at an estimated cost of 
about 30,0007, to make provision for a medical children’s ward, 
a casualty-room, and isolation wards. 

Mir. P. C. Lockwood, after holding the post of borough sur- 
veyor of Brighton for thirty years, has sent in his resignation to 
the Town Council. 

The Design of Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects, of 
York, has been selected fora new church and mission hall, for 
the newly-formed parish of St. Thomas, Kensal Town, London. 
The estimated cost is 5,500/. Five London architects were 
also invited and submitted designs. 

The Poplar Board of Works have succeeded in obtaining 
a rule 77zs7 calling on the East and West India Docks Company 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue compelling 
them to rebuild bridges connecting the Isle of Dogs with the 
mainland. } 

The Top Stone of the steeple of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, has been replaced, thus practically completing the 
work, of restoration. The height to the weather-cock is 
303 feet. 

Messrs. Worthington & Elgood have changed their 
address to No. 46 Brown Street, Manchester. 

A Roman Amphitheatre has been discovered in a corn- 
field at Deutsch Altenburg, on the Danube. The state of part 
of the crop indicated a stony subsoil in the form of a circle, and 
excavations were made, which brought to light the uppermost 
gallery of an amphitheatre. 

The Devil’s Bridge, over the River Reuss, near Ander- 
matt, fell in on Tuesday. The structure, a single arch of 
granite of 26 feet span, was constructed in 1830, 100 feet above 
the picturesque cascade. 

A Fire broke out last week in a tenement at West Quay, 
Port Glasgow. The concentration of the sun’s rays through a 
knob in the glass of one of the old windows is supposed to have 
caused the fire. 


CRIMINAL PRocEEDINGs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ins 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rozert Boyiz & Son, Ld. 


A Business Supplement 


Contract Rega e! 


to Ghe Architect. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 10, 1888. 


Se Se) 


TENDERS ETC. 
1° *5* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts’ Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par~ 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing ta notify an extension if time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in' their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL, NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public mus; 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Suith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to. make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


GORTON.— Sept. 15. — Designs are: Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local. Board 
Offices, Gorton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — Aug. 11.— For Building Board 
School Mr. John Harrison, 16 Hartington Terrace, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

*BATLEY.—Aug. 17—For Building»Houses. Mr. Thomas 
Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

BELFAS?T.—Aug. 16 —For Erection of Constabulary Barracks 
at Mount Pollinger. Mr. W. B. o£ Secretary, Office of 
Public Works#Dublin. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 20.—For Building» Sunday School. »Mr. 
James J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

© *BRADFORD.—Aug. to.—-For Alterations, Old Crown: Inn, 
Ivegate. Messrs. Robertshaw & Son,’ Architects, 55 Byte 
Street, Bradford. © 


BRADFORD.—Aug. 20. mys Altering Salem Chapel for 


Cy 


ct 


School Board Office-» Mr. C: H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven } 


Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


Carpir¥.—Aug. 13 FOF Reconstraction6f House’ on 
oC§ ei Holmes Island. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
ardiff. 


CILFYNYDD.—Aug. 11.—For Building Eleven Cottages and 
a Shop. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


CorK.—Aug. .11.—For Heating St, Colman’s Cathedral, 
Queenstown. Mr. G,. C. Ashlin, “Architect, Sun Chambers, 
Trinity Street, Dublin. 

CRAVEN ARMS.—Aug. 14.—For Building Corn Exchange, 
Assembly Rooms, &c. Messrs. Rogers & Rogers, Craven 
Arms, Salop. 


DeErbBy.—Aug. 11.—For Erection of Infectious Diseases 
Hosrital. Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Derby 
Mr. J. Jones, Clerk, Municipal Offices, Derby. 

' DEwspury.—Aug. 17.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DURHAM.—Aug: 13 —For. Building Observatory Ward at 
Sedgefield Asylum. The County Engineer, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

EAST BOLDON.—Aug. 11.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. W. Milburn, jun., Architect, 35 West Sunnyside, Sunder- 
land. ~ 

ELLENBOROUGH.—Aug. 11.—For Additions to National 
Schools. Mr. J. Clark, Netherhall Estate- Office, Maryport. 

FOLKESTONE.—Aug., 17.—For Heating Buildings of the 
Pleasure Gardens. , Mr. Seymour, Clarke, General Manager, 
Folkestone. 

HALIFAX —Aug. 18—For Building Shop and Offices. Mr. 
S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

HEXHAM,—Aug. 13.-— For Supplying and Laying Cast- 
iron Water Pipes. Mr. Hubert Laws, C.E’, 18 Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Aug. 25 —For Constructing and Erecting 
Wrought-Iron Girder Bridge, with Two Opening Spans across 
Harbour ~ at’ Ramsey. Mr. T. J. Lilley, Engineer, 4 West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

LEAMINGTON.—Aug. 13.—For Alterations and Heating by 
Hot Water of Fire Engine Shed. Mr. W. de Normanville, 
Borough Engineer. 

LONDON.—Aug. 20.—For Erection of Buildings at Ambu: 
lance. Station, Old Kent Road... Mr..T. .W. Aldwinckle, Archi- 
tect, 2 East India Avenue, E.C. 

LONDON.—Aug. 28.—For Construction of Foundations for 
proposed..General Post Office North, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Drawings, &c., at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W.~ Mr:--W,-H. Primrose, Secretary. 
~ «Luvon.—Aug. 13.—For Additions, &c., to Workhouse 
Messrs. J. R, Brown & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Luton. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building House. Mr. J. G. Stalle- 
brass, Bamber Street, Peterboroughe 

-SHIPLEY.—Aug. 11.—For Building Banking Premises, 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 

ST: ANDREW’S BRIDGE.—Aug. 14 —For Building Dwelling- 
house. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

TruRO.—Aug. 11 —For Building Premises. Mr. W. Swift, 
Architect, 31 Lemon Street, Truro. 

WicAN.—Aug. 15 —For Building Offices at the Gasworks. 
Mr. J. Timmins, Engineer, Gasworks, Wigan. 

WILTON, Aug. 13 —For Turret Clock for Town Hall. 
Mr. H. J. King, Town Clerk. 

WREXHAM.—Aug, 18.—For Building Parsonage, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. Edward Jones, Architect, 12 Temple Row, 
Wrexbam. _. 


TENDERS. 
/ ACTON. 
For Erection of ,Shops, High Street, Acton, W., for Mr. J. 
Beauchamp... Mr. EDWARD MONSON, jun., A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, W. 


J. Edwards, Ealing . : . . ; 74,050 70) 0 
Aint Nye, i aling . “e P ° . a «93.939. 40) © 
Penny & Co, Ealing ; ; ; ; he O75 OO 
G. Hooper, Acton. TCE K pedchat™ 
G. LyFORD, Shepherd’s Bush (accepted) . .. 34450 0 O 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. CHESHUNT—continued. 
For Additions to Volunteer Inn, Ashton-under-Lyne. Messrs. | For Alterations and Additions to Residence, Cheshunt, Herts, 


Joun Eaton & SONS, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. for Mr. John Crawter. Mr. HAROLD O. JACKSON, 
Quantities by Architects. j ect CaF. L 
-under-Lyne (accepted) £620 9 O . Bentley, Waltham ey - : . » £1,740 0 0 
cea Sab a A a AS W. Littlefield, Enfield ne ee 
BEDFORD. F. Sanders, Cheshunt : ‘ , : « 1,357 Sie 
For Internal Painting at the Bedford General Infirmary, HADLOW DOWN. 

Messrs: USHER & ANTHONY, Surveyors, Bedford. For Alterations and Additions (allowing for old materials) at 
Judge & Ball, Bedford. . ‘ ° - £130 0 0 Hadlow Grange, Hadlow Down, Sussex. Mr. GEO. H. 
Grice? Co’, Bedford). <°. te ye es TES 12 0 FELLOWES PRYNNE, A.RI.B.A., Architect. Quantities 
Kry, Bedford (accepted) . + + + + 10800 supplied by Mr. R. Henry Hale, Surveyor. 

For Wrought-iron Fence at the Bedford General Infirmary. Taylor Bros, Hastings - +s «© * * £5,680 0 0 

Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Surveyors, Bedford. A. H. White, St. Leonards. s+ 5365 9 0 
Page & Co., Bedford . : j : f . £109 14 6 J. Martin, Eastbourne. . : : . 5300 0 0 
Kilpin & Billson, Bedford . 9+ + +s 106 15 o| B. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . . + + 5,042 0 © 
Bacchus & Ison, Bedford +. 9¢0 gee Mee} .O5R.2 2 He plese & o0r ROC a ears ie ‘ ie 

2 é ; d : E d . Bowyer, Norwoo : : : oo 
BAKER, Bedford (accepted) Psst 2 J. Cheeseman, Uckfield. ; ‘¢ A . 4,485 oO 0 
BRADWELL-ON-SEA. Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead . - enn Ay 324 ONO 
For Alterations and Additions to Farmhouse, Bradwell-on-Sea, MARK MARTIN, Eastbourne (accepted) . - 4,200 0 0 

Essex, for Mr. Jos. Willes. Mr. HAROLD O. JACKSON, ‘ LEICESTER. 

Architect. ; For Building Children’s Hospital in connection with Leicester 
H. Bishop, Southminster_ . ° . . -£120 0 O Infirmary. Mr. W. B. SMITH, Architect, Leicester. 

C. Richards, Belgrave . , , : 5,200 O O 

; ‘BRONSEIONT. ; ‘ G. Hewitt, Leicester ‘ : : : - S170 O60 

For Alterations to the Carnarvon Cottage Hospital, Bronseiont. T. & H. Herbert, Leicester . 7 : . 4,990 0 0 
Mr. RICHARD J. Davips, Architect, Carnarvon. J. C. Kellett, Leicester. ; ; , . 4,989 0 0 
Edward Parry, Carnarvon (schedule). J. Riddett, Leicester . : é : = - 4,925 @ O 

J. T. Hallam, Leicester. ‘ 4,898 19 oO 

 OARDIFF. J. Jewsbury, Leicester. 4,894 0 O 

for Construction of Flushing Tanks, for the Cardiff Corpora- C. Bass, Leicester . ; ; ; : . 4,880 0 0 

tion. N. Elliot & Son, Leicester : : : . 4,876 0 0 
J. C. Pearson, Cardiff . : é . ; . £796 15 0 J. Chester & Son, Leicester. . . . 4,860 0 0 
Ellis & Davies, Cardiff : : ’ : . 780 o lo T. Bland & Son, Leicester : : ‘ . 4859 10 O 
J. Allan, Cardiff . : ; ; : 765 0 O W. H. Kellett, Leicester . < : < . 4,859 0 O 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff . ‘ : : . 648 0 O F. Major, Leicester . ‘ , ; 3 . 4855 0 O 
T. REES, jun., Ely, Cardiff (accepted) . . 21 '§39-0 (9 T. C. Tyers, Leicester : F : . 4,850 90 O 

E. T. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . : . 4,027.29, oO 
CHESHUNT. W. GIMSON & SONS, Leicester (accepted ) Rear Hy i Ee 
or New Conservatory, Lavatory, and other works to Residence, H. Bland, Leicester . ‘ : : ‘ wc TOR, LO 

Cheshunt, Herts, for Mr. Wm. J. Galloway. Mr. HAROLD G. Longden & Son, Sheffield. A ° . 4,700 0 O 

O. JACKSON, Architect. H. T. & W. Chambers, Leicester . : . 4,690 0 O 

Crompton & Fawkes, Chelmsford . + + £330 0 0 G; Holt, Leicester. 3 eee ee 4,585 0 Oo 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO EXHIBITORS. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Robert ADAMS. . 


ADAMS’ EMPORIUN 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. — 


‘Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C., 
W., S.W., and S.E. districts. Early application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


an PTR T= ce nae 
. FURTHER IMPORTANT WOTICE:. 
The Business of Rosert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 
kindly note that this business is now REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street. rab 
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' 'KESTON. : HIGH WYCOMBE —continued. 
For Erection of St. Audrey’s Mission Chapel, Keston, Kent. | For Erection of Walling Amersham Hill, High Wycombe, for 
Mr. ST. PrERRE Harris, A.R.1.B,A., Architect, 1 Basing- Mr, John Parker, F.S.A.. Mr, ARTHUR VERNON, Archi- 


hall Street and Orpington. tect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


W. Hott (accepted). StanleyG. Bird , 4 + . £383 9° 0 

No competition, Pa & pons , ; r F : fEIO OF O 

rist . . P A . - - * 350 0:0 

Woodbridge. p ; F : ; : 51.345, 0; 0 

HIGH WYCOMBE. Martin Wells & Co. . - ; , ’ e213275,07 0 

For Erection of a Residence, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe, Snell & Co. . , : . , . . + 326 51°0 

Bucks, for Mr. John Parker, F.S.A. Mr. ARTHUR Claridge & Bloxha . . . ’ : 75079: 9 

VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, West- Hunt . , . , . , . , - 295 9 0 

minster, S,W., and High Wycombe. Losey, & é , . . . , . ezoa.I9 OC 

Bywaters (including stabling and wallin . £3,900 0 O ebster anuon,~ >"; Siena gs, 00 10)” 4 

Stanley G. Bird : ‘ : . : 8) ; eae pad Flint & Maddeford : ; ; i pHa7g"-0 ,:0 

Seeeeesons . wee OS I ct BOSE 04 O Marien... s Se 279797 8 

Woodbridge. ’ : _ i : , 2,990 0 0 GIBSON (accepted ) : : ; : ; £24713. 0 

Grist . ° : . > - ‘ ° . 2,690 0 O LONDON. 

Claridge & Bloxham . : p ; d “: /2,582!. OO For Painting, &c , at the Workhouse, Bromley by Bow, and .to 

Martin Wells & Co. . : j ‘ f s/2,580)0. oO the Union Premises, Stepney, for the Guardians of the 

Snell & Co. ‘ : ; : : ; - 2,536 19 O Stepney Union. Messrs. A. & C. HaArsTON, Architects, 
Flint & Maddeford . . «© «© «+ « 25449 0 0 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. No quantities. 

epee lf eee GS 2,344 TE O Collyer ee tS a teats £5407) 07 0 

BME anomn  - . «so senting 273238A 9 |) Hadlow. tony ait? nh tacit Jona gee 900977 433 9 0 

GIBSON (accepted) . : : ‘ ; » 2,240 15 O Wythe. ; 4 . : A . A . 409 0 0 

Martin . > : : ; : ‘ . 2,164 7 10 Barker. ; : ; 5 : : : yee knee 

Stevenson 7 ;, ee C 2058 OF O 

A. W, DERBY, 21 Devon’s Road, Bow (accepted) 279 9 0 


For Erection of Stabling, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe, By vio 
for Mr. John Parker, F.S.A. Mr.’ ARTHUR VERNON, | For Repairs at 211 Hampstead Road, for the West Street St. 


Architect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., and Pancras Liberal and Radical Club Company. Mr, ARTHUR 
High Wycombe. W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand. 


Martin Wells & Co... : : a : 5193714 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


G. Cox. : : , . £289 10 


Webster & Cannon... Ss > £241 0. Hy,Henty,. 1+ ,> .» £188 0 0 
Stanley G. Bird . ; Phas tent pee, 239 0" O C. Cole , , . , hse wasy is $129.12; 9 
Silver & Sons. : ; : 5 : . 234 0 0 J. Vears& Co... . : : . , Fiz. 0 O 
Claridge & Bloxham . . » + + + 231 0 O cStyige @ 000 nn eR eo 
Woodbridge ; ’ . ; ; ‘ . 215 0 0 T. W. Morris. : ; “ : Peete oor O 
Grist . , ’ f f : ; ; . 208 0 Oo F. P. Treweeke . A : : ; : MS FG IO O 
GIBSON (accepted) : ; ; : ; - 206 © o| For Decorative and Sanitary Work at 8 Brondesbury Road, 
Snell & Co. : 3 ; 5 ; : . 194 0 O Kilburn, N.W. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 
o 
Hunt . - : : ; ae : . 189 0 O : : - fe) 
Martin . : ; : , : P : . 180 0 O A. W. Hammond i ‘ ar ; $2404" 2 
Flint & Maddeford .. ; A : ; 1579) 77 0 J. Allen & Sons . ; ; A ce Bly 35 220; GF O 
ie) fe) 


Loosley ; W.M.Dabbs_  . , ; ; 189 oO 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. hii 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


on ) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the a6 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Bxhibition Grounds, 1887. ars 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK: 


THE “IMPERIAL,” & THE “OXFORD” “apaitscs*""™ 


ar ff r ml i 
fe 
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INTERCEPTOR 
TRAP, for Wast 


—— 


The “WEAVER” The INTERCEPTOR yaRDTRAP, White and Rain-water 
aro on VENTI- fant prEaxcix S Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
“daa hres oe TRAP, Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 58. 10s. 6d. x 
ca a bined) Kain- water or The IMPERIAL” ROOF, 
onempes, W Lite Glaze, SOIL-PIPE, and CHIMNEY 
om 78. 6d, EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
\ from 188. 6a. 
‘ 


t 
vas 


The “ OXFORD" 
CLOSET, lv». od. 
Tank and Fall-Pipe 
20s. 


STEEL SINK, from 62. 64. 


** Weaver” Flush Fan, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 


Norx.—All Closets are fitted with the e 
* Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS ot Closets, licences may be granted 


cleansing power than any other Closet. The" Weaver 


to manufacturers. Trappage up to 3 in. Witha eappy of the Iodate Banitery Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps, 

P for boarded floors, 78. 6d. on 103, 6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; 2-in. 3s. 6d., and 

The COTTAGE CLOSET, Stop Cock, 3s.6d- ILLUSTRATED LIST, Also ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction "’ (Domestic Section abbreviated), and 

10s, 64, — Fall- COMBINATION bagged “Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 
» 408, . and 20s. 


Surveyor, free by post. 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY. 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. WC. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered. without 


Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
NOW READY, 


VOLUME: xxxIxXx. OF TELE: ARCHITECT. 
‘ Handsomely hound in “loth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, Lonécs, W.vu. 
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LON DON—continued. 
For Wood Paving (8,186 yards super), North End Road, 
Fulham. Mr. ny P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Walham Green. 


J. Mears . £3,887. 0 oO 
Turner & Son ». : : . ; - 3528-0 0 
Nowell & Robson . : *. * 3,478 0 O 
Improved Wood Paving Co. - 3.245 0 

J. Biccs, Birmingham (accepted) 2,985 0 Oo 


J. Biggs, 7s. 3d per yard ; Improved Wood Paste Co., 
75. 104.3 Nowell & Robson, 8s. 3d.; Turner Son, 8s. 62.; 
J. Mears, gs. 6d. 
For Disinfecting Apparatus at New Cottage Hospital, Irish 
Corner, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY 
MEADE, Engineer & Surveyor. 


J.-W: Lyon, Peckham (Size C.) Se heck peonee ee 

A r. (Size Bee an eeyeieia © 

. (Size-Ae ae : 175.0 

Leete, Edwards & Newman, London . 268 oO oO 

Bradford, London 267 0 0 
GopDaARD, MassEy & WARNER, Nottingham 

(accepted Nie - : ; - : 760 £0 oO 

R. Crane, Clapham 131 0 O 


For Improvement Works, Auriol Road or fhe Fulham Vestry. 
Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 


W. Rowles . ; . alge oO 
W. H. Wheeler 13 /a¢0 m0 
Rogers & Co. 134. 0 0 
J. Biggs : 130 0 O 
W. N. Rhodes 1295 0 © 
Nowell & Robson 126.0 0 
W. G. Coat . : 103 0 O 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepted ) 94.0 0 
For Fitting Up Stabling at Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co.’s 


Depot, Glenthorne Road, Hammersmith, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. WM. EVE, F.S.I., 10 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 


Godfrey & Son . £388 ome) 
J. H. Johnson 382 0 oO 
Adamson & Sons. 375 0 0 
Harris & W accep 367 0°10 
J. Holland 338'* of} oO 
W. M. Dabbs . 328 0 O 
F, & H. F. Hiccs, Loughborough pied) 313 Oo O 


LON DON—continued. 
For Construction of Baths and Washhouses, Buckingham 
Palace Road, for the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 
Gaisford (highest tender) : 
MOwLEM & Co. (lowest and accepted ) 


For Laying Granite Carriageways and York Stone Footways, 
&c., in Widening Elm Street and a part of Gray’s Inn 
Road. 

G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow . - £4800 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 4,091 
J. Biggs, Birmingham... : 3,700. - 
Mowlem & Co, Millbank ; 3,490 
j.¥. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland (accepted ) 2,800 


For Works at Vestry Hall, City Road. 
J: J. Thompson, Old Street . £259 0 90 
C. J. SHERWOOD, Leytonstone Road (accepted) . 2207 6 


For Fitting Up Stabling. at Messrs. Carter, Paterson & .Co.’s 
Depét, Angel Lane, Stratford, under the superintendence 
of Mr. WM. EvE, F.S.L, 10 Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


. £34,041 0 0 
28,209 0 O 


©0000 
00000) 


Godfrey ’& Son . ; : . £350 9 0 
Adamson & Sons ‘ ; oo) 322daoo 
Harris & Wardrop., , 320 0.0 
J.<H.sJabnson . es : 319. Oo. O 
J. Holland . 7 A ; 297 0 O 
W.M. Dabbs.. 294 9 O 
F. & H. F. Hiccs, Loughborough (accepted ) 278 0 Oo 


For Completing Three Houses in Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. EvE, F.S.1, 
1o Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. a ti 
Avis & SON, Peckham (accepted ) .£991 0 0 
For Fitting Up Stabling at Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co.’s 
Depot, Dyne .Road, Kilburn, under the superintendence of 
ue Ws. EVE, F.S.I., 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
E.G 


Godfrey & Son £230 come) 
Adamson & Sons 225 <0 oO 
Harris & Wardrop 220 0.0 
J. H. Johnson 215aaio 
J. Holland . 200 0.0 
W. M. Dabbs_— . 193 0.0 
F, & H. F. HicGs, Longhborough (accepted) 184 0.0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 10 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in y Ow 
thorough EMBOSSED - AND 
Cure for ™=a@" 4 mark all colours &¢.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
Damp Walls = : aud PRESSED BRICKS, &c., &c., 
and is colourless. 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL. FLOOR 
AND WALL TILES 

2, @ © 


.|ARCH® SMITH & ITH & STEVENS, 
HYDRAULIC’ 


HFTS. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER =a 


STEVENS & MAJoR’s Patent. 
‘THE SAFEST, ) 307 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 08 
MOST, SILENT and — 
| SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


: MOSAICS : 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


© 
INCISED TILES 


&o. 


SUITS ANY. PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT-THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.(. ? (Establishéd 1860.) 


WRIGHT?’S - Patent 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS | 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS, 


Wood JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction ‘in Gost.f. 


Full particulars by ettirn of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 2g 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St. » London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS "AND CONTRACTORS: 


COALVILLE .veicestersuire. 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


Va Tat Tegeeboulby Se 
7 


“BARTON & BALLARD, 
-I61°OXFORD ' ST,.. LONDON, Ww. 


ALL TYPES oFr= 


‘Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Bolt, an 
Hand Lifts. 


ee 


ESTIMATES ON APRREI GA TAQ 


—_—_— 


/} “JANUS” WORKS, 


GUEEN'S ROAD, wx 
_ BATTERSEL. 


yorges XXRIN. oe THE a5 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lette 
Price 12s, 64.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON — continued. 
For Enlarging Central Savings Bank, for the Commissioners of For Repairs and other works for the London School Board. 
Works and Public Buildings. Latimer Road. Globe Terrace. 
M. Gentry ; E . . £26,500. 0 0 Pardoe & Sons Pf2 104, O oe eerie : . £148 0 oO 
G. Stephenson. - 26,090 Oo Oo C. Wall 69 1(o io) ir W. Roy 6 T3A4'0. -O 
Higgs & Hill . ; i . a 25,925 0 O Simmonds Bros... .02 0. Of. nthetton cj Latta, 132**0 Oo 
W. Brass & Son . ‘ 28,777 0 O Stimpson & Co... 600 0 GR. Earsdon 120 ‘0 oO 
J. MowLem & Co. (accepted) . é 25,750 0 O ae ee eee ee Fy & F, J. Nygoe se oe..tO. © 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Nag’s Head Hackne sick pane rod EES SPERM: 
Road, for Mr. Charles Deakin. Mr. Aehion We SAVILL 7 i he Nad 17 10: 2) RRB xb wolbax °° 
Architect, 99 Strand. Quantities supplied. T Cr noe m 10,0, | AY Tees, pddaty Po 
Builder's Work ruwys . o 17 0 H. Mallett . » IL Io 0 
G. Colls vs _ _ Saffron Will. T. Dowling . i 9 18 o 
S. Goodall. . : : , . : . £1,200 O O | Davis Bros. 178 0,,0 ee eie O15 0 
aes Ree dinan : , , , , wo It70" 0 O ,GaR«Batsdon »,.147, 9..Q Walnut Tree Walk. 
Pesid &-Brand ‘ : . . 1,146 0 0 | Stevens Bros. 117.0 0 Davis Bros. wits 1p © 
Wat & Lamble : : : , « 1,143) 0 0 Station Road. J. Goodfellow . I09 I 6 
& Vatdley & Sons ° , : . . at : Oo, T. Bendon . 120 o Oo H. Walkley 85 0 0 
W. Oldrey & Co : : . . . » 1,115 © | Stevens Bros. 99 IO O Marylebone. 
S : eC i a : ‘ : » I,114 0 0 Vittoria Place. Ra LAD Caan Ik5 -O O 
PW. 1k oo : : . . 1,075 0 O,; T.Potter& Son. 108 16 0 T. Potter & Sons 105 18 o 
John Walker. : san Ye : : 939 O O, Longden & Co. 100 o o- Haden & Son 98 14 0 
er. Pewterer's Work. R. Crane 98 o o W.G. Cannon 66 10 oO 
W. Rosers . . : , ' . . 17I 0 O, W. G. Cannon 75 0 0 + ij ccdeuMay 59 0 O 
nie : , . . , . 170 0 O| J. & F. May eh ees es Goodson Road. 
nes + Denes : . : 148 0 O Winchester Street. J. W. Roy . 940 0 
af R Ing . : : 145 90 O. Haden & Son 116 12 O ‘scaebeberbard 84 0 O 
. J. Ruse : , So NS , . : 131.0 O J. Weeks&Co.. 110 0 0 J. &J. Greenwood 8c 0 O 
Gasjitter’s Work. DoOvBoyd.. .., T11 0,0, Wey; Castle’....70 18 0 
Vaughan & Brown . . . : : . 63 2 6, W.G. Cannon 69 o o Atherton & Latta 63 0 0 
A Peal , . . . 56 0 0} Greenwich. Lant Street. 
$ . 52 I0 O. F, Johnson . 80 0 o N. Richards 20-0!" 0 
For Sanitary, Fencing, &c., = the Workhouse} Bishop’ s Road, | a Jerrard . YH V5) bor eae Roy 1; a) 
Bethnal Green, for the Guardians of Bethnal Green. Chatham Gardens. WePratt too: 18 4.6 
Messrs. A. & C. Harsron, Architects, 15 Leadenhall , Stevens Bros. 141 10 o W.&H. Castle Ip) O 7 
Street, E:C.. No eo is J. Hole 96 15 oO Brewhouse Lane. 
R. Edwards. ; : F : . £800 0 O (Not recommended for Atherton & Latta 37 0 0 
Thomerson . ‘ : ‘ —pWiKOND oO acceptance.) J. Hole da" O 
Edmunds julicanmeninw 634.0 Oo Curtain Road. Essex Street. 
P. H. Carder ‘ : . 623 0 0 J.Grover& Son. 176 0 0 D.O. Boyd £20240) Q 
J. Knight A ; : site sary 0 | Pritchard & Son. 149 0 O R. Crane 95 0 O 
poe & Power . : ; » beet A + 575 0 0} F.& F.J. Wood. 128 Io o aes sites 65 Sage) 
ye - : j - i : 0 o oj T. McCormick & . Weeks Om. 0 O 
STIDDER, DAVIS '& oo 50 Southwark Bridge i | Sons 12a OO ‘ & F. May 26 Oo O 
Road (accepted ) i 470 0 o . C. Dearing & Son. Ilo 0 0 
? 
GARDEN %, SUN-DIALS JOHN BOARD &CcO.,| WILLING'S 
PATENT 


a very 
interesting — 
and 
attractive 
feature 


for 


Gardens, 
Lawns, &c., 


made in 


Ancient or 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on 
application , 


Modern 


Styles, 


and with 


or without 
Pedestals. 


Also, 


Vertical 


Sun-dials 


for 


Buildings, 


&e. 


oe <i 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
42 GLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Manufacturers of the 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 

lbs. to the 1} in. by ld in., and 

is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, "4k BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BoaRD, DUNBALL.” 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 4 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of } 
Works required. 
Colliery Signals | 
AND f 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 


B fi a 
Fe 4 
it 


= ‘| pS == f= === a 


E tl 
f 
is 


mice mates free. Distance no 
i i j : 
i a i object. 
i wa 
= age TELEGRAMS— 


Ul “Blackburn, Nottingham.” | 


“sPHINX” |ENAMELLED COPPER 


LETTERS, 


Forall kinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 


Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, prone 
or Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS — 

Brilliance in Colour, 

Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 

Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S:. 


PATENT 


IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper fdtfers,, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Bills received and posted throughout, the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours, 
WORKS and OFFI CES: — 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 


-jand 31 and 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price “lists to be had*at 
all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates 
and Designs free. = 


ay XXXIX of THE ARCRITECT. Hands somely 
bound in cloth, Gut I. .ttered, ‘2s. 6d. —’*ffice: 175 Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 


| For Machinery for Sewage Treatment at the Board’s Sewage 
Hae ior the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. 


T. pE Courcy MEADE, Engineer and Surveyor. 


Works, Irish Corner, 
4 W. Wilkinson & Co., Dockhead 


’ S. H. JOHNSON & Co., Stratford (accepted ) 


LUDLOW. 


For Building Town Hall and Market 


Ludlow. Mr. Henry A. CHEERS, Architect, Twickenham. 


E. Gabbutt, Liverpool 
Wede, Ludlow : 
Wood &'Sons, Worcester . 
J. Groves, Shrewsbury. 
D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . 
H. Milward, Leominster : 
J. Inwood, Malvern . 

if Williams, Knighton 

J. Gethin, Shrewsbury 
T. Foster, Abergavenny . 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury , ; 
Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. ee ee 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow 
Edwards, Leominster 
J. Everd, Malvern ; 
Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton 
S. Warburton, Manchester 
F. Davies, Shrewsbury . 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford . 
R. PRICE, Shrewsbury (accepted ) 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Enlarging Post Office, Peterborough, for the Commissioners 


Mr. E. Deacon. 


Wright 
. £894 0 0 Dunham 
467 0 O Parkins 
Ford . : 
Neville Bros. 
Hall, Castle Square, Smart 


PRYOR (accepted ) 
sein 57 
6,989 
6,943 


LUTON. 


For Building Business Premises, Wellington Street, Luton, for 


Mr, W. i PEARSON, Architect, Luton. 

. £1,776 
: ; ; ‘ : . gas 
. yh ; : . 1,630 
: : ; é . 1,625 
1,560 
1,543 
1,460 


oo0o0o0o0°0 
eooo0o0o00 


ORPINGTON. 


For Additions and Repairs to Private Residences, Orpington, 


0 Oo 
0 Oo 
66 er Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, A.R1.B.A., Architect, 
é ra . 5 1 Basinghall Street and Ripipgton.- 
a Sito C. Hudson . : . £386 0 0 
ap Shes Somerford & Son. 342 0 0 
ane Be W. Owen. 33700 
6. sAiOeD Lowe : . «i320 (9 5 
54 = ia johpsen : . : «) 269 Vo. 2 
6,288 oere) RUSHDEN. 
6,229 0 o| For Erection of New Bakery at Rushden, Northamptonshire, 
6.200 0 O for Mr. W. Hipwell. Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, 
6,180 Po) Architects, Bedford. ‘ ‘ 
6,112 0 0 Harrison, Bedford £960 0 oO 
6,100 0 O White, Bedford. . - 930 0 O 
6,000 0 O Knight, Rushden . : gI0 Oo oO 
» . 8,987 0 o| Henson, Wellingborough 890 0 oO 
;  25}780 G0 36 Bays, Rushden 5 890 0 Oo 
: iE 6375 FOO Brown, Rushden . 888 0 o 
5,500 0 -O Adnett & Everard, Rushden 840 0 O 
Sparrow, Rushden 819 0 oO 
Slinn, Rushden . , ‘ . 800 0 0 
FOSKETT, Rushden (accepted) . ‘ ' Jost 0 36 
WATFORD. 


of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


T. Enderby & Co. “& 1,788 
J. Thompson . 1,784 
Thackray & Son 1,587 
Bradney & Co.. 1,550 
H. Hicks . - 1,457 
G. & D. Gray . 1,438 
Wenlock & Cox 1,394 
T. Guttridge 1,393 


BRIDGEFOOT & SMITH (accepted ) 1,355 


Allowance for 


Old Materials. | For New Stabling at the Rose and Crown Hotel, Watford, Herts, 
9 6 419 15 0 for Mr. F. Fisher. Mr. C. P. AYRES, Architect, Watford. 

fe) 52 Qe Q Andrews:-& Sons, Watford . : £968 9 0 

: fe) 37 o "9G G. & J. Waterman, Watford 946 0 Oo 

c Oo — H. M. Dove, Watford . 898 Oo o 

50 — W. B. Neal, Watford . 894 90 O 

1r 8 66 I0 Oo C. Brightman, Watford - 886 0 0 
I5 0 34 15 oO T. Turner, Limited; Watford 884 0 0° 

[2+ 2 — Clifford & Gough, Watford . é 875 0 oO 

gto 35°°0 40 JupGcE &-EAMES, Watford (accepted ) . F 863 II oO 


SPRAGUE, & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits o¥ Quantities, SpeciFicaTions, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tasies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., oe 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


_ Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRIGES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SON! S, Limd. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turniné, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on Suenos for Deli 

: Railway Station, for all zarseuee of “ Matias # Ah 
elected specially to suit Archite 

. } BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ ao 
Address—YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES 


EXHIBITION. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


September and October, 1888,in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 


above description of work in the best style. 
pecimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


For particulars address PHimie SHRAPNEL, Manager, me Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


POCCOCSO SSO OSSOOOOSOOSSOSDSOOSOSSOOOD 


SIMPLEX NEeeD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, «* * * * * * * * 
xx*«*** SKYLIGHTS & 
SEs SWS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


eet 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


*« * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * @ 
SCOSCCCOCSCOCOSSSCOSSO? Seg one" 


Seeee 


QUANTITIES, ETC ENC. 


Correctly Writte 
Lithogssphed by petart nae 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


a> Photoelithographer Sad 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


EAD | COLLINGE’S 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


LONDON, 


$.E 
AND 


IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. \ ¢_ 


LAUNDRY PLANS 
av MACHINERY. 


Full Particulars, and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, on Latest System. 


HARPER TWELVETREES, 


ENGINEER, & CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


caver"! TRACING PAPERS. 


“DIAPHAN EOUS. Ps Cheapest in the Market, in Sheets, 
0, 48. per quire. 
Numerous EEA ee raked Architects, &c., for this speciality 
Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolis or 
Sheets, at equally low price 
Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CQ., 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, E.C, 
Send for Samples, post free.) 
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WORKINGTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Camerton Vicarage, near 
Workington. Mr. WILLIAM BELL, Architect, Work- 
ington. : 

GEORGE MANN, Workington (accepted) . . £203 15 O 
Extra for Stable Fittings, &c., £13. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. J. B. Orr & Co., Limited, 
of 48 Cannon Street, E.C., have done an extensive work at the 
New Law Courts, Nottingham. Their Duresco has been used 
throughout the buildings with very great success, some four or 
five tons being employed. 


A NEW small-pox hospital has been erected at Swinton, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London, and Tyldesley, Lancashire, has just been instructed 
to apply his patent warm air apparatus to heat the following 
buildings :—Crawthorne Church, Hants, under the direction of 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A.; Cork Lunatic Asylum, Mr. 
W. H. Hill, architect, Marlborough Street, Cork ; Sherborne 
Abbey, Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, architects, Regent Street, 
W.; Hampstead Conservatoire, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, archi- 
tect, 13 Fitzroy Square, W.; St. Kevin’s new Church, Dublin, 
Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., architect, Dublin; Tiverton, for warm- 
ing the Wesleyan Chapel, the Baptist Chapel, and Elm House; 
Seaforth, for warming the new Catholic Church, Mr. E. Kirby, 
architect, Liverpool; Haslemere Church, Mr. W. Penfold, 
architect, Westminster; Somerleyton Church, Mr. Horace 
Cory, architect, London; Halton Church, Messrs. Jeffery & 
Skiller, architects, Hastings. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
recently supplied his patent Manchester grates to the new 
Board schools, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. This makes the fifth 
school this year for the Edinburgh School Board which has 
been warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates. 


WATERPROOFING MASONRY. 


ASSUMING that the particulars of a process which absolutely 
preserves buildings from decay will be of interest to our readers, 
we give a few lines to the origin and merits of the process 
introduced to this country many years ago by Messrs. N. C. 
Szerelmey & Co., and now so successfully adopted. Colonel 
Szerelmey was an officer of Engineers in the Hungarian army, 
and during travels in Egypt in the pursuit of his studies con- 
cluded that some process must have been known to the 
ancients for preserving stone surfaces from corrosion and 
decay. He set himself the task of discovering such a process, 
and, believing he had succeeded, came to this country in 
1855 to submit it to practical test. The time was opportune, 
for it was about two years after the completion of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and Sir Charles Barry, the architect, 
happened to be looking out for some method of preserving the 
stonework from decay, which had already begun to manifest 
itself, and also to preserve the ironwork of the roofs from rust. 
He examined many processes, and favoured Szerelmey’s, but 
the matter being thought of great importance, the First Com- 
missioner of Works availed himself of the best scientific 
assistance he could procure in an independent investiga- 
tion. He employed Sir Roderick Murchison, then President 
of the Royal Geological Society, and the eminent Professor 
Faraday, and their conclusion, after an investigation ex- 
tending over two years, was in favour of the Szerelmey 
process. They summarised its advantages in a_ report 
to the House of Commons in 1860. Professor Faraday 
stated :—‘‘ In my opinion the results of the trials (and I may 
say large experiments) made by Mr. Szerelmey are better than 
any of the rest, and, so far as one can form a judgment upon 
the experience of two years, justify the expectation that the 
process will sustain its character for a lengthened period of 


| time.” Sir Roderick Murchison added :—“ I have no hesita- 


tion in saying that the process of Szerelmey is the best.” The 
result was that the whole of the iron roofs of the House of 
Commons were painted with Szerelmey’s iron paint, and a 
portion of the stonework was treated with his stone liquid. 
The Speaker’s Court of the building affords very interesting 


| evidence of what may be done in the direction of preserving 


stonework from decay, because the results of three phases of 


| treatment may there be seen. Theashlar walls were thoroughly 


treated, and have been preserved ; but the string course, which 


ASCHERBERG 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 


them in use for years to be 


"(EZ E= 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND @00D VALUE. 


BEST 


Wholesale and Retail Depot : 


=4%— GREGSON’S PERFECTUM DOWN-SPOUTS. 


In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. Grorar WRIGHT & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


And from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants throughout the country. 


London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


GREGSON’S 
SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


= 


ff Sed 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING 


¢ 


The ‘* Perfectum” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application, 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month, 


~TEBBUTT 


iaeet A HEALTHY STABLE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


to project them from the Wall. 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


=—- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
| And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 


Cc. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


C 


PIANOS, 


For Bolting to any other make of Pipe 


§ patent SAFETY” BRICK 


DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


ee ee ee 


| 
| 
i} 
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had previously been saturated with oil, thus preventing the 
stone liquid from having full effect, was only a partial success. 
Again, the porch of the Speaker’s house, which was added after 
the other work had been completed, was not treated at all, 
decorative wash only being applied to it. This suffered very 
seriously from decay. The actual work done on Szerelmey’s 
process is still uninjured by decay to the present time. 

Many other buildings were also treated by the same process 
at the same time, and with considerable though not invariable 
success. If the process had not at that time reached perfection, 
it had, at any rate, shown capabilities worth development. 

In 1875 the business came into the hands of the present 
owners, who at once applied their resources to the development 
of a material which should be free from objection, and which 
should be reliable. They aimed at the following points :— 
r. It must be capable of being applied to every kind of stone, 
without disfiguring it, and, if possible, without altering its appear- 
ance. 2. It must be incapable of chemical combination with 
the stone, for experience had shown that unless this condition 
was complied with the effect would be useless. 3. It must last 
at least ten years. 4. It must be easy of application. 5. It 
must be cheap enough for everyday use. These qualifications 
have all been attained, for the stone liquid is so simple that 
anyone can apply it, it is so cheap that everyone can use It, and 
it can be applied to stone, marble, or brickwork with equally 
good result. } 2 

The third qualification required a most important test—the 
test of time. Messrs. N. C. Szerelmey & Co. were willing to 
wait a ten years’ public experience of it amongst their customers 
before claiming success. That period having elapsed, they 
wrote to their customers, asking for their verdict. Their 
reports are contained in alengthy list. In every case it had 
given absolute satisfaction, and done everything that was 
expected of it. These reports include the names of several 
prominent architects. 

The Szerelmey stone liquid under notice is a nearly trans- 
parent fluid, having a specific gravity somewhat less than that 
of water. When newly applied it gives the appearance of 
dampness. This is caused by a film which the liquid leaves 
upon the surface. In time this film recedes within the stone 
itself, where it forms an impermeable diaphragm. It is not, 
of course, possible to say how far it enters the stone, but 
probably never more than one-eighth of an inch, There is 
thus a surface of the stone exposed to the atmosphere which is 
found to harden in the natural way, but which never scales. 


The action of moisture, necessary to produce scaling, is 
prevented by the impervious diaphragm. 

Every colour of stone can be treated with the same liquid ; 
and Messrs. N. C. Szerelmey & Co.’s offices at Mowbray House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C., would be well worth a 
visit to inspect the numerous specimens of stone, bricks, &c., 
treated. 

The important subject we have raised by this notice we 
hope will lead to our readers taking an interest in an invention 
which is open to their inspection and test. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Art the City Guilds Institute, Finsbury, last Saturday, an examina- 
tion was held under the auspices of the Plumbers’ Company for 
certificates of registration. The practical examination included 
various branches of leadwork, and the theoretical questions 
relating to the several subjects of plumbers’ materials, house 
fittings, and sanitation. Plumbers attended from several 
districts of Middlesex, Surrey, and Yorkshire. The examiners 
were Mr. Charles Hudson, assistant chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee, and Messrs. Clarke, Gilbert, Millis, Nurse, and 
Webb. Seventy-five per cent. of those attending passed the 
full examination. 

The system instituted by the Plumbers’ Company in 
1888 has, through the instrumentality of the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association, been introduced into that city 
and district, and is now fully organised. The Council, of 
which Mr. John Holden, F.R.I.B.A., is chairman, and Mr. 
Fred Scott, secretary, consists of representatives in equal 
numbers of the public, master plumbers, and operative 
plumbers. The representatives of the public, appointed at a 
public meeting in the Town Hall, include the Mayors of Man- 
chester and Salford, chairmen of the. Health Committees, city 
and borough engineers, medical officers of health, the chairman 
and secretary of the Sanitary Association, architects, builders, 
and sanitary engineers. The masters and operatives also in 
public meeting selected their own representatives, and the 
Council are now prepared to carry out the work of registration 
in Manchester and Salford and a district of about thirty miles 
radius, except on the Liverpool side, where the district will extend. 
only to Warrington, Liverpool being another centre. At the last 
meeting of the Council the first batch of applications were 
passed for nomination in the Plumbers’ Company. 
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THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


A GENERAL meeting of the renters or debenture holders in 
Drury Lane Theatre was held on Thursday last week in the 
saloon of the theatre, Major Sharpe presiding. The report of 
the architect stated that improvements of a considerable nature 
had been made with regard to the means of exit. The exits 
were now so numerous and conveniently situated that visitors 
might feel the utmost possible security. Before the meeting 
closed it was suggested that the electric light should be intro- 
duced into the theatre. 

THE cost of the improvements just completed at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, will be over 2,000/. The 
auditorium has now been entirely cut off from the stage. A 
brick wall of exceptional thickness extends from the. founda- 
tions to the roof behind the line of the proscenium arch, and 
the archway can be closed in ten seconds by a double asbestos 
curtain, with an iron framework weighing eight tons. Those 
dressing-rooms which extend beneath the pit and the boxes on 
the O.P. side are in like manner separated from the theatre by 
concrete walls, floors, and roofs, braced by short girders. The 
auditorium itself may now be emptied without haste in a very 
few minutes. The exits from the different parts of the 
house have been improved and additional ones constructed. 
From the gallery are two staircases, one of which, however, 
strongly built of stone and unusually broad, is much better 


than the other, and has only the demerit of emptying into the | 


broad exit from the pit. All the doors are kept unlocked, open 
outwards, and, once thrown wide, secure themselves by a spring 
attachment from closing again. Behind the scenes the greatest 
changes have been made. ‘The dressing-rooms, like that 
portion of the building to which the public is admitted, are 
separated by a brick wall and asbestos doors from the stage, 
and are served by an admirable staircase. Their floors are of 
concrete, laid with wooden blocks, and their fittings are coated 
with asbestos paint. Formerly the suite of dressing- rooms on 
the prompt side was not only a portion of the stage, and subject 
to almost immediate invasion by fire, but was served only by a 
narrow spiral staircase of wood. In the flies the gas-jets are 
covered with wire-guards, and the use of naked torches in 
lighting them has been discarded in favour of a system of 
automatic illumination. There is also a most elaborate 
provision of fire-extinguishing apparatus, and the scene-shifters 
are subjected to regular drills ; also there is a direct telephonic 
c ommunication with the Beta! Fis ua The decoration 


has been done by Mr. J. Seers, of Broad Street. The architect 
is Mr. W. Jenkins, of Bennett’s Hill. The builder is Mr. Loud, 
of Selly Oak. 

The Theatre Royal, Halifax, is to be reopened on the 
20th inst. The alterations have been made from plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Halifax, and Messrs. 
Milnes & France, Bradford, and will be carried out jointly by 
the two firms, under the superintendence of Mr, Williams, The 
dress-circle will be materially altered—the portion known as 
the back boxes will be swept away and converted into a crush 
room about 13 feet by 18 feet, out of which two doors will give 
access to the circle, which will be carried further back, and 
furnish extra accommodation. The present main entrance to 
the theatre will be used for this part of the house exclusively, 
and a new fireproof concrete staircase from the opposite side of 
the crush room will give access to the street in case of emer- 
gency. A new entrance is making for the pit, to run parallel 
| with the one for the boxes, but divided by a thick brick wall, 
and the exit on the Shakespeare Street side will be cut off from 
the gallery entrance by a double brick wall, so the people from 
these parts will not meet until reaching the street. The new 
' exit door on the Horton Street side will be considerably im- 
proved. The gallery is receiving particular attention—the 
present wood staircase is to be replaced by one of concrete, 
fireproof—and an exit is to be constructed at a low level on the 
Horton Street side, from which will run a commodious iron 
staircase. An iron balcony is also to be erected in front of the 
building, access being gained from the three windows at the 
top of the gallery. The stage is to be entirely separated from 
the auditorium by a 15-inch brick wall, extending from 12 feet 
below the stage to above the roof, the proscenium being closed 
by a double iron curtain, worked ’by hydraulic power, made by 
Messrs. Elkanah Hoyle & Sons. An iron fire-escape is to be 
constructed for the stage, and extra dressing-rooms provided. 


FETES AT ANTWERP.—In commemoration of the freedom 
of the Scheldt, fetes will be held at Antwerp from Saturday, 
August II, throughout the following week. On the night of 
Tuesday, the 14th inst., a Venetian water féte upon the Scheldt 
has been organised by the Chamber of Commerce of Antwerp, 
comprising a naval procession and general illuminations of the 
river. In connection with these celebrations return tickets 
have been arranged by the Great Eastern Railway at reduced 
rates vzd@ the Harwich route, available from the opening to the 
close of the festival. 
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WATER SUPPLY WORKS. 


ON Friday last the completion of the new storage reservoir of 
the Grand Junction Waterworks was formally celebrated. The 
company, whose present works are situated at Hampton, Kew 
Bridge, Ealing, Campden Hill, Kensington, and Kilburn, has a 
district of supply extending from Pall Mall to Sunbury, and 
the population supplied with water by the company numbers 
nearly half a million. The number of houses supplied is nearly 
55,000, of which 42,000 receive constant service, and the 
quantity of water annually filtered and pumped ‘into the dis- 
trict amounts to 6,300,000,000 gallons. The original supply of 
water for this company, which was incorporated in 1811, was 
taken from the Grand Junction Canal at Paddington. In the 
year 1819 the source of supply was removed to the river 
Thames at Chelsea; in 1835 it was taken higher up the 
Thames to Kew Bridge; and in 1852 it was again removed to 
the river Thames at Hampton. The storage reservoir is 
situated on an eminence called Mount Park Hill, and is de- 
signed to act as a reserve to meet any emergency caused by 
excessive drought, large fires, or other contingencies. Its sur- 
face extends over six acres, and, with a depth of 45 feet, it will 
contain 51,000,000 gallons of filtered water. It is lined with 
Portland cement concrete, and the slopes are paved with vitri- 
fied brick. ‘The level of top water is 1934 feet above Ordnance 
datum, or more than 100 feet above the level of the ground of 
the Marble Arch, and the water will be supplied from the works 
at Kew Bridge through a line of pipes 30 inches in diameter. 
Messrs. John Aird & Sons were the contractors for the work. 
On the same day was also inaugurated the new reservoir 
constructed on Addington Hills for the Corporation of Croydon. 
Messrs. Kirk, Knight & Co., of Sleaford, carried out the 
works from plans by Mr. Walker, borough engineer. The 
water is obtained from a well situate three-quarters of a mile 


————___—— 


people. Luncheon was afterwards served. After the customary 
loyal toasts, the Mayor went at length into the work done by 
the Corporation, and spoke of the open spaces and recreation 


grounds, of the fact that they had learned the secret of venti- 


lating their sewers above the people’s heads instead of under 
their noses, how they had spent 27,700/. improving their foot- 
paths, purchased a freehold farm for irrigation purposes at a 
cost of 52,000/., widened bridges, spent 3,5002, on baths, and 
how, although they had expended in all 147,000/, the rates 
were lower than in the days of the old local board. 


—— 


THE SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS. 


THE Bill dealing with the better sanitation of dwelling-houses, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, factories, workshops, _ hotels, 
lodging-houses, and other buildings within the United Kingdom, 
prepared and brought into the House of Commons by Dr. 
Farquharson, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Guyer Hunter, and Dr. 
Cameron, entirely meets with our sympathy, says the Lancet, 
in so far as its general aims and principles are concerned. 
But we fear that in some of its details it will be found 
open to objection. The compulsory establishment of “sani- 
tary registration authorities” throughout the kingdom is a 
most important step, and calls, above all things, for a com- 
petent staff of experts in order that justice may be done to the 
public. An attempt is made to secure such a staff by the initia- 
tion of examinations under certain bodies. These include the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institute of Architects in Ireland, the Associa- 
tion of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, and 
the Surveyors’ Institution ; but it will be most unfortunate if all 
these bodies become competing authorities for the issue of 
certificates in sanitary practice. And if anything is done in 


south of Addington village. It is sunk in the chalk to a depth | the matter an effort should be made to secure a combination of 
of 200 feet, the surface being 318 feet above sea-level. The | these authorities for the purpose of a single certificate having 
storage capacity of the headings and the lower part of the well | uniform value. But pending the inauguration of the examina- 
is about 502,000 gallons. A compound beam-engine of the tions in question, the Local Government Board are to be re- 
Woolf type is employed to raise the water, its delivering power | quired to grant certificates to a body of individuals, some of 
being 77,760 gallons per hour. The reservoir will hold | whom are not really competent, and who will acquire the right 
5,000,000 gallons, Its overflow level is 465 feet above sea-level. to hold a Government testimonial of their fitness merely 
The total length of mains laid is about 13} miles. Last year because they happen at the time of the passing of the Act to- 
the consumption of water averaged 2,255,327 gallons per diem. | hold a certain office, which they have secured without any 
The district for domestic supply is the area of the borough — evidence of their competency to fulfil it. We more than doubt 
within a two-mile radius from the Town Hall, with about 75,0co whether the Local Government Board will consent to be placed 
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in such an invidious position; and we are inclined to think 
that, having regard to the small number of surveyors, &c., who 
are well grounded in sanitary knowledge, the Bill should have 
been tentative in the first instance. 


PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 


ALLUDING to a notice in the 77mes of July 26 of a visit by the 
Society of Engineers and experts to the new sewage-precipitating 
works for the northern outfall at Barking, Sir Robert Rawlinson 
writes :—The notice is headed, “The Purification of the 


Thames.” My experience would compel me to substitute the 
following heading, “For the Continued Pollution of the 
Thames.” The Greeks are reported to have said, “ Whom the 


gods intend to destroy they drive mad.” With regard to this 
sewage-purification question, the Metropolitan Board have on 
this question gone mad from their beginning, the works they 
are now prosecuting being the ultimate passion of madness. 
When the Metropolitan Board was established Parliament put 
upon them, as its prime duty, the purification of the river 
Thames, and to this end at first they consulted many of the 
most eminent chemists of the day as to the use of chemicals for 
precipitation of the solids and purification of the fluids. To 
make a long story short, the common results were that no 
chemicals purified sewage; that the best left seven-eighths 
of the salts of sewage in the clarified water, f/ws some of the 
chemicals ; and that the clarified fluid, when passed into small 
streams or rivers, would ferment, become putrid and offensive— 
these being the results, whatever chemicals or precipitants were 
used. In some small places, where there is a stream having a 
swift current, and it is in the country, chemical clarification, 
when well attended to, is allowed. In other cases, chemical 
treatment, with subsequent land filtration, is allowed. But at 
Liverpool the great tidal estuary receives and disperses the 
whole of the crude sewage. The case of London is excep- 
tional. An enormous population, fully sewered, and having not 
less than 1 million water-closets or soil-pans, from which 
excreta to the extent of 12} millions of pounds every day is 
poured into the sewers and into the river at a point some ten 
or twelve miles below London, and some fifty miles from the 
sea, the tides flowing up and down past the great sewage out- 
falls and past London each day, constitute a vast difference. 
But to the conditions imposed from the first on the Metropo- 


entire volume of sewage from the Thames in such a manner as 
should effectually free the metropolis from its sewage day by 
day, and the river Thames from pollution, neither of which has 
this most unfortunate Board done. At the outset of their work 
there were many projectors in the field, professing to have 
at command modes of dealing with sewage so as to purify it at 
a great profit. There were also persons who professed them- 
selves willing to take the entire volume of sewage down to the 
Maplin Sands, and there to use it, pouring any surplus into the 
sea. Surveys and plans were made for sewage conduits to 
convey the entire volume of sewage, north and south, to land 
or to the sea, at no cost to the Metropolitan Board. These 
baits proved so tempting that the Board allowed itself to be 
turned from its true duty and to try, by negotiating with out- 
side parties, to relieve itself from the obligation for which it was 
principally called into existence, namely, to embank the river 
through the metropolis, complete the main drainage, and purify 
the river, this latter being the crowning work, without which 
the other expenditures would be in a great degree waste of 
money. 

Before embarking in these enormous works now on hand, 
the Board cannot have informed itself of the position of the 
sewage question at this day. I must assume that they do not 
know what good progress has been made in the use of sewage 
when applied to land in broad irrigation in England and on the 
Continent, where the entire sewage of the town is disposed of 
year by year and all the year round so as not to bea nuisance. 
There are sewage farms in England sufficient to convince any 
open-minded persons that where land can be acquired for broad 
irrigation the problem of what to do with sewage is solved. 
But on a very large scale, out of England, there is Berlin, 
where, by pumping, sewage is distributed all the year round 
over some thousands of acres of land with perfect success, and 
that which is done for Berlin may be done for London. 

Betwixt the metropolitan sewage outfalls and the sea 
sewage conduits may traverse fifty miles of agricultural land, 
opening out from 50,000 to 100,000 acres of land hungry for 
sewage, which, if applied, would find employment for thousands 
of labourers, and add fivefold to the productiveness of the soil. 

The Metropolitan Board say that they are carrying out the 
recommendations of Lord Bramwell’s Commission. I say they 


are not, and I am in a position to say that I know they are not. 
But, apart from all dispute and argument, time will show that 
the 50 acres of sludge-tanks and works will be 50 acres of an 
abominable nuisance; that the mud barges will be costly 
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incumbrances to the river ; and that the working expenses will , 


be enormous, and all waste. The sewage of the metropolis 
cannot be less than 200 million gallons per day. The new 
works are to treat 90 millions of gallons per day. What is to 
be done with the 110 millions over and above? If this 
moribund Board had been well advised it would not so reck- 
lessly have plunged head over ears into the present costly 
mess, in the face of all previous warnings and of the recom- 
mendation of the last Royal Commission, especially appointed 
to take evidence and to report upon this notoriously vexed 
question. 

How the Government can have permitted it is difficult to 
imagine. Recent inquiries and revelations must, however, 
show that wisdom does not dwell in Spring Gardens. 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF BUILDING SITES AT FRINTON. 


ON Monday, the 3oth ult., Mr. Richard J. Collier, of Milner’s 
Buildings, Finsbury Pavement, conducted a large sale of free- 
hold building land at Frinton, the new seaside resort on the 
east coast, situated between Clacton-on-Sea and Walton-on- 
the-Naze, at which an estate of upwards of 100 acres in extent 
has been purchased by the Marine and General Land, 
Building and Investment Company, who have laid out the 
estate for building upon, several new roads having been formed, 
together with an esplanade facing the sea upwards of a mile 
and a half in length, in front of which is a spacious turfed 
promenade running the entire length of the esplanade. The 
estate stands upon high ground, considerably above the beach 
or shore, with a commanding view of the German Ocean. 
Already several high-class houses have been erected along the 
esplanade frontage, and also in several of the new roads, whilst 
building is now going forward on different parts of the estate. 
The Tendring Hundred Water Company, whose district 
includes Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton, and several surrounding 
parishes, have nearly completed the laying down of water- 
mains along all the newly-formed roads, and amongst other 
works to be carried out is an ornamental pier, and also a sea 
wall running the full length of the cliffs and esplanade. A 


to the commencement of the sale, which took place at the 
recently-erected Queen’s Hotel. The plots offered were ninety- 
seven in number, including several shop plots and a large hotel 
plot facing the sea. The plots submitted were all unusually 
large ones, varying in their frontages from 30 to 120 feet, and in 
depth from 100 to 170 feet’ On the sale commencing, the 
biddings became close and spirited, and a large proportion of 
the plots offered were sold at prices ranging from 30/, for the 
smaller lots to 602, 80/., and 1o00/. for those having a larger 
area. The plots on the East Cliff, facing the sea, and situated 
on that part of the estate described as the Crescent, having 
frontages of 100 feet and depths of 170 feet, were sold for 1254. 
each. For the large hotel plot, facing the West Cliff, having 
frontages of 200 feet, 410/. was offered, but being below the 
reserve was bought in at 450/ An angular plot, close to the 
sea, containing 3} acres, and described as suitable for a lawn- 
tennis ground, was sold for 3954. The total proceeds of the 
day’s sale amounted to 2,400/. 


INCORPORATED TRADES OF CALTON. 


THE management and administration of the properties of the 
ancient Barony and Incorporation.of Calton were, the Scotsman 
says, formally transferred to the Edinburgh Town Council on 
Monday, when a meeting of the Town Council Committee took 
place. The meeting was presided over by Baillie Turnbull. 
Among the articles laid before the meeting were—(1) Ram’s 
horn mounted as a snuff-mull, having the Incorporation arms 
engraved on a silver plate, and surrounded with silver bands 
bearing the names of the Conveners since 1810, when the horn 
was presented to the Incorporation by Mr. Simon Cunningham; 
(2) large and handsome table snuff-box, in silver, with gold 
plates on top, bearing the City arms, &c., an inscription on the 
box intimating that it was presented for the use of the Con- 
vener, and as a mark of respect, on occasion of the formal 
opening of the Convening Hall, on April 15, 1819 ; and (3) the 
Seal of the Incorporation. In this connection mention was 
made of the following properties now in the Convening Rooms 


as worthy of the attention of the Town Council :—1, Lord 
Balmerino’s ‘chair, a fine specimen of the antique, in perfect 
preservation and order; and 2, the three official chairs, in 
Spanish mahogany, having the arms of the various trades 
beautifully carved by the late Mr. John Steell. Although in 
one aspect the proceedings involved the handing over of pro- 


special train from Liverpool Street took a numerous party to 
Frinton to attend the sale, and the rain having cleared off, with 
a charming sunshine, the visitors, on arriving at their destina- 
tion, inspected the newly-formed marine locality, large numbers 
parading the promenade and esplanade for some hours previous 
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perties of comparatively little importance, consisting chiefly of 
the burying-grounds in Waterloo Place and in Regent Road 
and the Convening Hall and Rooms, yet the transaction is 
significant as the closing act in the history of an institution 
venerable by antiquity, and surrounded by many interesting asso- 
ciations. The Incorporation was originated by Lord Balmerino, 
the owner of the estate and barony of Caldton or Caldtoun, 
and dated back to 1631. For many long years the community 
living within the bounds of the barony led an isolated existence 
as a barnacle burgh attached by locality and interests to the 
city—exercising rigidly the rights of exclusive trading, and 
managing all their own affairs (municipal, police and paro- 
chial) by means of the Baron Baillie and the officials of the 
Incorporation ; but the sweeping away of a large number of 
dwelling-houses and other buildings in 1814 to make way for 
the new Calton Road and Bridge, the change in public feeling 
consequent on the advance of Liberal notions, and, finally, the 
passing of the Act of Parliament of 1846 repealing the right of 
exclusive trading, wrought a great change in the Incorporation, 
and the body has since existed very much as a territorial 
mutual benefit society, which during the whole course of its 
career, as well as in its closing years, has conferred many and 
substantial benefits on its members, their widows and children. 
The membership having become all but extinct, and the last 
widow having dropped off the roll, it became necessary for the 
Incorporation to take steps for transferring the management 
and administration to some body having perpetual succession, 
and the Town Council are now taking over all its properties 
and becoming responsible for its obligations. The circum- 
stance of the grounds having been so long used for cemetery 
purposes demands their suitable maintenance and upkeep in 
all time coming. The hall and grounds occupy prominent 
positions, and form important architectural features in the 
approach to the city from the east, and they cannot be in 
better hands, as securing the amenity of the city, that in the 
custody of the Town Council. There is, too, a peculiar fitness 
in the properties falling into the hands of the Town Council, 
the superiors of the old barony and proprietors of the lands of 
Calton, which they purchased in 1724 from John, Lord Bal- 
merino, and James, Master of Balmerino. 

As many citizens and others have private tombs and spaces 
and are otherwise interested in the grounds, it will be satis- 
factory for them to know that their rights of interment are in 
no way interfered with; their case formed one of the special 


points stipulated for by the Incorporation. The following | 


names may be taken as representatives of the several classes 
of the now silent denizens of the grounds :—Of civic dignitaries 
there are Lord Provosts Allan, Alexander Henderson, and 
Kincaid Mackenzie, besides a long line of bailies, town coun- 
cillors, and municipal functionaries ; John Sinclair, town clerk 
of Edinburgh, and clerk to the ancient barony of Calton ; 
Isaac Bayley, of Manuel, long clerk to Heriot’s Hospital ; and 
Archie Campbell, principal city officer—a figure of such import- 
ance in his day as to be immortalised in “ Kay’s Portraits.” 
The Church of Scotland is represented by Dr. David Ritchie, 
of St. Andrew’s Church, and Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity ; the Free Church by Dr. Candlish (who is interred in his 
father’s tomb in the old ground); the Episcopal Church by 
Bishop Teviot ; the United Presbyterians by Dr. John Brown 
and others; and the Roman Catholics by their tomb in the 
new ground, in which are interred the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, a man of great erudition, and others of their 
clergy. Law and Justice are represented by the following Lords 
of Session :—Sir William Miller, of Glenlee, and Lords Gillies, 
Ivory, and Adam Gifford. Medicine has some illustrious 
names—Professor Sir Robert Christison (interred in the tomb 
of his father, Professor of Humanity in the University), Dr. 
James Begbie, Andrew Fyfe, surgeon, and his son Dr. Andrew 
Fyfe, Professor of Chemistry ; Dr. Adam Warden, Aurist to 
the Queen; Dr. George Wilson, Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Professor of Technology; and Professor Dick, founder of 
Dick’s Royal Veterinary College, who, and his father before 
him, were members of the Incorporation. Literature and art 
embraces the names of Baron Hume, the historian; Dr. John 
Brown, author of ‘ Rab,” &c.; Archibald Constable and 
Blackwood, publishers ; David Allan, historical painter ; and 
Robert Stevenson, C.E. Histrionic art is supported by the 
names of William Woods, who at the beginning of this century 
was the leading and favourite actor on the Edinburgh stage ; 
and Charles Mackay, who, as his stone indicates, was better 
known as “ Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” There is a strong list of 
architects, and several of them were members of the Incorpora- 
tion—Robert Burn, David Bryce, David Nisbet, John Neill, 
Robert and Richard Dickson, Lewis Alexander Wallace, and 
Charles Macgibbon. The profession of arms is upheld by 
many noble sons of old Edinburgh who distinguished them- 
selves in the various branches of the service. 

Their good swords are all rust, 

Their bodies gone to dust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 
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BREWERY ENGINEERING. 


Ar the Congress of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in Dublin last week, Mr. Samuel Geoghegan, engineer to 
Guinness’s Brewery, read a paper on the tramways and rolling 
stock in the establishment. As the business of the establish- 
ment increased, it became necessary to extend the premises, 
and the ground which lay between James’s Street and the Liffey 
was purchased in 1873 with the view of bringing the brewery 
into direct communication with the port by means of steam 
barges. The traffic, not only within the old and new premises, 
but also between them and between the new premises and the 
river and the railway terminus, was effected by the construction 
of a double system of tramways, namely, a tramway of 5 feet 
3 inches gauge, the same as the Irish railways, for communi- 
cating with them from the new premises, and a tramway of 
22-inch gauge for the work within the brewery, and for com- 
munication between the higher and lower premises. This 
narrow-gauge tramway and the rolling stock for working it 
form the special subject of the present paper. The working of 
the broad-gauge waggons with a narrow-gauge engine, de- 
veloped by the requirements of the traffic, is novel, and may be 
considered under the four following heads :—1. Design of line ; 
gradients and curves. 2. Permanent way ; points and cross- 
ings. 3. Rolling stock ; locomotives, waggons, and haulage 
trucks. 4. Traffic and signals. In designing the line the 
author set himself to comply with the following conditions :— 
That as far as possible all the traffic within the brewery should 
be worked by steam power ; that the levels should be connected 
by gradients not exceeding I in 40, and with as easy curves as 
practicable ; that the weight of the engines should be as great 
as could be obtained upon their limited wheel-base, as the loads 
to be hauled were considerable, and in addition the gradients 
were heavy, the curves sharp, and the wheels small; and that 
the rolling stock should be of as great a capacity as a width of 
5 feet and a headway of 6 feet would admit. The first difficulty 
was the difference of level to be surmounted within a limited 
area. To meet this a hydraulic lift had at first been employed, 
by which the waggons were raised or lowered, one by one, 
between the two levels, This was a slow and costly process, 
involving the separation and making up again of the trains. 

great advantage would accrue from connecting the two levels, 
without exceeding the set gradient of 1 in 4o, To meet these 
conditions a spiral tunnel might be constructed, and proved to be 
perfectly feasible. The height of the tunnel is 7 feet 3 inches 
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from the rails, the width 7 feet 10 inches, and the thickness of 
arch 18 inches. A short connecting tunnel was formed at the 
bottom by driving a heading and lining with brickwork in the 
usual way. 

On issuing from the tunnel at the top the line takes a short 
stretch to the left, forming a junction with other lines; and 
then returns, passing again over the tunnel in the open, thus 
forming a third lap; and finally runs out on the level of the 
brewery yard about 35 feet above the rail level at the bottom 
entrance to the tunnel. The remaining 15 feet of rise, from the 
quay up to the bottom of the spiral, is effected by means of a 
zigzag incline from the quay up to the mill stream. This road 
crosses the mill stream twice, continuing the incline by a small 
brick viaduct up to the bridge’over Cooke’s Lane. The bridge 
s on the same level as the entrance to the tunnel under 
James’s Street. For the sake of quickness and convenience 
in working the line is constructed with curves, no points being 
used; so that a train can be run from the lowest to the highest 
level, and over the whole extent of the premises, without shunt- 
ing or changing the engine to the other end of the train. On 
the small line the permanent way has undergone some changes, 
more particularly at those parts where it has been laid with 
rails above the ground level, which has been done at places 
where there is not any horse traffic or much other traffic, 
The first rails were as light as 16 lbs. per yard, and the weight 
has since been increased to 46 lbs. per yard. In the laying 
out of the line, triangles have been so worked in as to form 
easy means of turning a train whenever required, without 
uncoupling. Owing to the small radii of the curves in the 
triangles, very little ground space is occupied for this purpose. 
Both narrow and broad-gauge roads are now entirely without 
turntables, with the exception of one only, which is used for 
placing the engines and waggons over their pits in the running 
shed. As there is horse traffic over the broad-gauge rails 
on which the railway waggons run, these rails are grooved, and 
the waggons run on the flanges of the wheels in the grooves 
instead of on the tread, thus keeping the tread of the wheel 
well clear of the pavement and avoiding the use of a guard-rail. 

The total length of the line is about four and a half miles. 
At first the points and crossings were made out of the rails 
themselves, as on the broad-gauge railway lines. But experi- 
ence soon demonstrated that, in order to make a good per- 
manent job, they must be something more than a mere’ 
reduction in proportion from the sections used on broad-gauge 
lines. 
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The present rolling stock comprises nine locomotives and 
177 waggons. The first locomotive ordered weighed only 
about two tons, and is suitable only for light work. It has the 
defect that, owing to the gearing being so close to the ground, 
it is very difficult to keep in order when working full time. 
Geared engines were then procured, weighing about five tons, 
and, owing to their increased hauling power, were found very 
useful ; but the absence of springs rendered them costly in 
repairs and hard on the road. They were also slow in speed, 
and somewhat troublesome in starting. The next class, weigh- 
ing six tons, and having outside cylinders, proved better 
adapted to the traffic. They have circular ends for foot-plates, 
and have also water tanks for condensing the exhaust steam. 
The motion being all outside, made it very accessible for clean- 
ing and repair; but being so near the ground it got very dirty, 
and the wear on this and on the horn-plates from the same 
cause necessitated very frequent adjustment. The difficulty in 
finding an engine suitable for the duties required was overcome 
by designing an entirely new form of engine, which should 
combine the best points of each and avoid their defects. A 
good arrangement with springs could be made by placing the 
cylinders and crank-shaft horizontally above the boiler, and the 
motion could be communicated through vertical coupling-rods 
from the crank-shaft to the main driving axle, the upper and 
lower axle boxes being connected together by a link which 
would keep the centres at a fixed distance. 

In the carrying out of this design sundry difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. The first of these was the connecting 
together of the upper and lower crank-pins in such a way as 
to allow for the oscillation of the two shafts due to defect in 
the road, without interfering with the true bearing of the brasses 
on their respective pins. The question arose how much oscil- 
lation it would be necessary to allow for ; and it was considered 
that a play of 3 inch would be sufficient to allow. In the in- 
clined position due to this amount of play, it is astonishing 
how much out of line the two shafts appear. To overcome 
this difficulty the author adopted the expedient of thinning 
down the ends of the coupling-rods near the crank-pins, so as 
to allow of their springing, while at the same time making them 
sufficiently broad to retain the necessary sectional area for 
strength. The second difficulty was the adjustment required 
for the wear that was likely to take place in the top axle-boxes, 
owing to the thrust of the vertical coupling-rods, in addition to 
that due to the forward and backward thrust of the pistons. 
This has been overcome by the arrangement of brasses. As 
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the vertical and horizontal thrusts, and consequent wear, are on 
the whole about the same, the side cod-pieces are made to a 
right angle, so that when adjusted they close in the bearings 
equally both vertically and horizontally. A third difficulty was 
how to avoid the use of horn-block guides, which had been 
found to be a constant source of trouble and expense. The 
pull of the engine, the side oscillation, and the thrust of brake- 
blocks had all to be provided for. The arrangement adopted 
has been found to get over this difficulty. The axle-boxes of 
the carrying wheels do not slide in horn plates in the usual way, 
but have vertical play to the extent that the spring-frame will 
allow ; and the brass linings are turned as parts of a cylinder, 
for allowing the axles to adjust themselves in case of an unequal 
lift on either side of the engine. This bogey has to transmit 
the pull of the drawbar only, and not the forward and backward 
pressures from the pistons. 

A manufacturing firm is differently situated from a publiccar- 
rying company in having to provide only waggons adapted to 
its own requirements, which are more clearly defined and more 
easily ascertained than when the wants of every description of 
traffic have to be met. In the case of an existing establishment 
where the old buildings were not laid out for such a contingency 
as a railway, the necessarily sharp curves and narrow open- 
ings, and probably low headways, will very much affect the 
design of rolling stock. In the present instance 5 feet in width, 
8 feet in length, and 6 feet in height, on a wheel base of 3 feet, 
were the limits not to be exceeded with the four-wheel tip 
waggons. ‘The object of this arrangement is to get as large a 
body as possible, and at the same time a sufficiently great 
angle for the complete discharge of the load. When loading 
with materials to be shovelled from the ground level, the 
fastenings are pulled out of the catches by the chain at the side 
opposite to the loading ; and a slight additional pull causes the 
rollers to rotate, which they readily do, being urged by the 
extra weight of the upper part of the body. For discharging a 
load it is only necessary to pull the chains attached to the 
spring catches until the body is released, and then to give it a 
slight tilt ; and as the centre of gravity is high, the body will 
tip itself over until the springs are caught by the top of the 
frames, in which position the sloping side of the waggon gives 
a sufficient angle of discharge for all brewery materials or pro- 
ducts. In addition to these four-wheel waggons for carrying in 
bulk, waggons are also required for the larger materials which 
could not be accommodated on four wheels with such a short 
base. For this traffic a platform waggon mounted on two 
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WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS. RED CONCRETE. BUILDINGS. GREENHOUSES. 
JADOES, CHIMNEYPIECES. HOTHOUSES. 
VINERIES. 


3ANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH 
FITTINGS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. | 


PEACH-HOUSES, &. 
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bogey frames is used. Its weight is about 28 cwt. The bogey 
is made simply of two longitudinal timbers resting on the axle- 
boxes, with a piece of transverse plate bolted across, to which 


is rivetted the centre carrying the platform beams. It was | 
thought advisable to put in side rollers, so that in case of 


excessive load on either side the roller will come into play. 
The. coupling bars are at the same height, and the same in 
évery respect as those used on the four-wheel waggons, and 
are fixed to the bogeys and not to the body of the waggon. 
The haulage truck is an apparatus designed to enable the 
existing small engines to be employed, thus saving the expense 
of.two shunting locomotives of the 5-feet 3-inch Irish gauge, 
and avoiding the need of a second shed. It was considered 
that for the slow speed required one of the small locomotives 
would be quite equal to the work to be done, and thus far the 
plan is found to answer its purpose well. The engine is lifted 
by hydraulic power upon a broad-gauge haulage truck having 
four wheels, on which the wheels of the engine rest ; and on 
he counter shafts carrying these wheels are pinions, gearing 


into spur wheels on the shafts of the truck carrying wheels. | 


The total traffic at present is about 1,500 tons per day. In 
most cases the roads have been laid out at the brewery with 
the view of working in circuits. 

Signals are scarcely needed with such slow speeds and 
short runs, and are used in only two places, namely, a little 
outside each end of the spiral tunnel. The following will 
explain the working :—First, should a driver entering at one 
end find that the lever at his end is over with the weight 
looking towards him, he knows that the line is blocked, and he 
waits till the driver who has blocked it clears it again, which 

i_s done on leaving the opposite end from that at which he entered 
by catching the hanging rope attached to the wire. The pulling 
of this stretched wire, which is done while the train is in motion, 
will pull over the blocking lever at the entering end, and will thus 
clear the line, which cannot be effected by pulling at the lever 
itself at the outgoing end of the line. The driver who has been 
waiting then follows, having first blocked the line again himself 
at the entering end. Second, should a driver coming to the 
signal find that the lever is apparently in “line-clear” position, 
he tries to block it; but should he be unable to pull it over, he 
knows that there is some one coming in the opposite direction 
who has thrown the opposite lever over to block. He then 
backs into a siding to get out of the way of the driver coming 
in the opposite direction, who when he comes to the rope hang- 


' The first driver then throws his own lever over to block and 


proceeds. Third, should two drivers come to the signals at the 
same time, one at each end of the line, then whoever pulls his 
lever over first has got the road to himself. As the men know that 
their situations, and perhaps their lives, depend on the regular 
working of the signals, there is found to be no trouble with 
them. In the case of local traffic, like that of the cask- 
washing and the removal of grains and malt, a conductor 
accompanies the train, shifting the points and signalling with 
the flag ; and when passing through the public thoroughfares 
he carries out the requirements of the Board of Trade and 
other public authorities. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AN action has been brought by a workman named Pearson, of 
Hoole, in the Chester County Court, against Messrs. Neill & 
Sons, of Manchester, contractors, who had the contract for 
building the new goods station at Chester. In November last 
the workmen were engaged excavating foundations, and in order 
to keep the banks from collapsing they drove in piles. At first 
the piles were driven in with a hammer, but as this destroyed 
the timber iron caps called “ dollys,” to fit on top of the planks 
to prevent them being damaged while being driven, were used. 
Four men were engaged at the pile-driving, two being in the 
hole and the other two on a platform, the one striking and the 
other holding the “dolly” on to the top of the post. On the 
occasion in question the plaintiff was in the hole, and the work- 
man had struck a blow at the post and was raising the mallet 
again when he knocked a “dolly” off the next post, and it fell 
on Pearson, who sustained such injuries that he was still 
suffering from nervous shock. After the accident the defendants 
had a rope fastened to the “ dollys,” so that if they were knocked 
off the top of the posts they would not fall more than a yard. 
The Judge said it would be a very dangerous thing to lay down 
that, because the defendants took steps to prevent a recurrence 
of the accident, they thus admitted their liability. The 
machinery was undoubtedly defective, because fastening a 
rope to the “dolly” made it effective. The minds of the 
employers were open to the dangerous nature of the plant, 
because they gave orders that the “ dollys” were to be held on 
while the post was being driven, on pain of instant dismissal 
of the workmen. He therefore thought there was a defect in 


ing from the stretched wire catches it and so clears the line. the machinery, and he thought it involved negligence ; therefore 


(LIMITED), 
76 CHEREAPSIDE, LONDON. 


MAKERS TO HER. MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS. AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIR 


Wittiam Wnuire.ey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 
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Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration ¢ 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all th: 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of su: 
intense destructive force. 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the par 


| walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


| (Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY, 
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he should give judgment against the employers for 757. and 
costs, and stay execution for a month on payment of r10/. to the 
workman. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents 7s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. 


ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery | 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- | 


formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

10876. William Hardcastle, for “Attaching lines, cords, or 
chains to window-sashes, shutters, and lifts.” July 27, 1888. 

10880. James Gush, for “Improvements in the method of 
fixing sliding windows in their casements to facilitate cleaning 
from the inside.” July 27, 1888. 

10960. Edw. Tippell Newton, for “ Improvements in and re- 
lating to surveying and levelling instruments.” July 28, 1888. 

10990. Charles Shewbrooks, for “ Improvements in the con- 
struction of roofing tiles.” July 30, 1888. 

11001. Sidney Turner, for “An improved instrument and 
apparatus for use in the mechanical reproduction of writing, 
drawings, and other delineations.” July 30, 1888. 

11019. Walker Moseley, for “Improvements in electric 
bells.” July 30, 1888. 

11027. Robert Muir Petrie, for “ An improvement connected 
with draw and push bolts for furniture, doors, windows, and the 
like.” July 30, 1888. 

Iroz9. Ann Knevett, for ‘‘Improved apparatus to be used 
in connection with domestic Sregrates.” July 31, 1888. 

11030. Joseph Pulsifer, for “A mechanical sketching device 
for artists.” (Complete specification.) July 31, 1888. 

11056. George Forbes, for “An appliance for increasing the 
draught in boiler chimneys.” July 31, 1888. 

11085. Richard Isaac Kiln and Charles Henry Kiln, for 
“Improvements in roller blinds and fittings therefor.” July 
31, 1888. 

11093. Henry Harrington Leigh, for “An improved auto- 
matic fire alarm.” (Complete specification.) July 31, 1888. 


11219. William Perry and William Henry Reed, for ‘“Im- 
provements relating to roofs or covers for ricks and the like, 
to scaffolding, and to means for raising and lowering the same.” 
August 2, 1888. 


11223. Thomas Mace Cannon and James Osborn, for 
“Improvements in or connected with dust-pans.” August 2, 


1888. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


17261. William Henry Hazlewood, for “ Improvements in 
blind racks.” December 15, 1887. 

4787. William Rabbit, for “ Improved automatic apparatus 
for extinguishing fire.” March 29, 1888. 

5808. Archibald Campbell Ponton, Benjamin Lewin 
Moseley, and Crompton Chambers, for “ Improvements. in 
the manufacture of artificial marble, granite, or other stones.” 
April 18, 1888. 

9377. Ralph Edwin James and Alfred Haley, for “Im- 
provements in apparatus for heating water for bath and other 
purposes.” June 27, 1888. 

9442. Mark John Lansdell, for “An improvement in the 
manufacture of set squares, T-squares, and other analogous 
appliances.” June 28, 1888. 

9648. Joseph John Phillips, for “An Improved sanitary trap 
gully for streets and other places.” July 3, 1888. 

9788. James Higson Jolly, for “ Improvements in and con- 
nection with locks.” July 5, 1888. 

9792. Walter Stephenson, for “Improvements in door- 
closing apparatus and door-checks.” July 5, 1888. 

9826. Isaac Kirkbride, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
raising or lowering window sashes, and holding them in any 
desired position.” July 6, 1888. 

10180. Joseph Henry de Fonseca, for “ Improvements con- 
nected with water-closets and urinals.” July 13, 1888. 

10308. John Turner, for “Improvements in smoke-consuming 
apparatus.” July 16, 1888, 

1033t. Robert MacIntyre, sen., for “ Improvements in pre+ 
venting cr consuming smoke, and in economising fuel in Steam 
boiler and other furnaces or fires, and in apparatus connected 
therewith.” July 17, 1888. 

10467. George Holmes, for “ Improvements in night latches 
and other spring locks.” July 19, 1888. 

10473. Julius Schlesinger, for “Improvements in the manu: 
facture of cement.” July 19, 1888. ‘ 

10673. Richard Wright, for 
fastener.” July 24, 1888. 

10715. William Henry Luther, for “Improvements in the 
construction of corrugated sheet metal for roofing, and such like 
purposes.” July 24, 1888. 
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yy PATENTED APPLIANCES COMPANY, 


And can be seen in operation at the Offices of the 


7 Coleman Street, LONDON, E.C. 


17 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE and Other Useful Novelties of great success. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to 


|P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 


LON ee ea 


CATALOGUE price 64d. Post Free. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


NUFACTURER OF 
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CoMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. : one i Conbiees ae S cone Roe - or 
OS 3 : . - check, or a oor-spring and check com ined of hinged or 
Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing | ,nyckle flaps, jointed as *1escribed and represented ; Bae he: 

the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned ; 
hieees : sats firmly secured to a door and door frame, and with a knuckle 
applications may, at any time within two months from the snug of the one part assing through a gap of the other gue 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the (Hight wtie i bilo w.) 8 g pars 
prescribed form of such opposition. “ Improvements in fireproof curtains for theatres and other, 
13258. William Henry Dutton, for ‘Revolving door-post or buildings.” No. 12328. 1887. A. Melville, Grand Theatre, 
other revolving posts for public buildings or theatres.” | Birmingham. This invention consists of composing the curtain 
September 30, 1887. ; of slag wool (silicate cotton), which is stiffened by wire 
13782. George Willsmere, for “ An improvement in dust- | netting or such-like contrivance placed either on one, or both 
bins.” October 11, 1887. sides of the slag wool. When wire gauze is used the ‘slag 

9234, John Howard Cartland, for “ Improvements in the | wool may be interwoven with it. 

manufacture of bolts for doors and other similar purposes.” Claim I.—The use of slag wool (silicate cotton) in any form 
June 25, 1888. for fireproof curtains. + 
9271, Alfred Coleby Ernery & Wm. Henry Tylor, for “An| Claim II.—A fireproof curtain constructed of slag wool 
improved appliance for use when jointing pipes.” June25, 1888, | (silicate cotton) in combination with wire netting, &c. ; 
“ Draught-proof reversible window” No. 8011. 1888. 


32. John Rippon, for “ Improvements in the manufacture | faa 
of fire-lighter.” June 39, 1888 W. W. Clayton, Nydd, near Ripley, Yorkshire. This inven- 
S A 888 tion is to prevent draught in windows where the two or 

PATENTS SEALED, AUGUST 3; 200% more sashes are in the sarhe vertical plane and open on pivots. 

3950. John Insham, for “Improvements in oF relating to | When closed these sashes are fixed tightly together and to the 
domestic fireplaces.” March 16, 1888. frame by means of a rack fixed in the frame. 

gt. For “ Improvements relating to apparatus for operat- Claim I.—The way in which reversible window sashes are 
ing hydraulic lifts or elevators.” April 16, 1887. secured and rendered draught-proof by means of racks, as 

7835. Joseph Sinclair Fairfax, for “ Improvements in boilers, shown on drawings. 
flues and furnaces, and in the plates used in constructing the Claim II.—Making the sashes to shut one immediately 
same.” May 28, 1887. above the other so that they are in the same vertical plane, and 

398. George Edwards, for “ Improvements in expanding | made damp-proof, as set forth on drawings. 
apparatus useful for fire-escapes, scaffolding, ladders, observa- Claim I1I.—The mode of holding open the sashes at any — 
tories, piers, pontoon and other bridges and the like.” June 11, | angle by means of the spring lever peg or alternative fastening, 
1887. as shown on drawings. 

9694. Fredk. Wilfrid Scott Stokes, for “ Improvements in the «“ Improvements in ventilating apparatus.” No. 8385. 1888. 
continuous manufacture and burning of cement.” July 11, 1887. | J. McConachy, 53 Ardgowan Street, Port Glasgow. 

10042. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in or relating Claim. IA ventilating panel constructed substantially as 
to roofs and roofing material.” July 18, 1887. described, &c. 

10132. Henry Lewis Doulton & Mark Marshall, for “ Im- Claim I—A ventilating shaft provided with improved 
provements in the manufacture of spiral tubes, rods, pedestals, | ventilating panels at its upper part, and divided internally by 
chimney-pots, architectural moulding and such like articles of | radial partitions substantially as hereinbefore described, and as 
terra-cotta or other earthenware, and in apparatus to be used | shown on fig. 4 of the accompanying drawings. 
for that purpose.” July 19, 1887. 


oe eee 
To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSEL]; 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | 


3 iS , Kondon Felt Works, 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“ Automatic door closer and check.” No. 12291. 1887. 
William Frazer, 49 Oxford Road, Finsbury Park. 


BARCHESTER STREET, POPLAR NEW TOWN, LONDON, E. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


1d. { ASP OROUS ROOFING FELT \ 1d. 
per Square Foot.\ INODOROUS BITUMEN FELT J per Square Foot, 


HAIR FELT for Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., in long lengths, 3 feet wide, 
or in Sheets, 34 by 20 inches. Tt 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE, 


FOR FOUNDATION WALLS, TO PREVENT DAMP FROM RISING. 


| 
FIRE | 
| 


E SSS. 
Assurance COMPANY 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 


Patchett abs acacia na 
wn, WooLLAMs & co.| WHY BURN GAS! 


Original Makers 


Resco) | ARTISTIC ai 
GRORE)) WALL-PAPERS, ys * 


HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. FREE Get ARSENIC. GV \\ 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884. 
: : ‘ Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 


Special facilitie Printing E. Wid 
special faites for Printing Hata Widiheand Length. | RENDER DARK ROOTS THOROUGH! 
Kindly note‘ Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGH 


; _two Lambs suspended. ‘ AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFOR 
Sonu Appuxss :—110 HIGH STREET (pear MaxcussTén | AND ECONOMY. | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGE 

SEYSSEL POST FREE. | 


FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDO 
READING CASES 
FOR 
THE ARCHITEC 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON; W.‘ 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes,ata 
é L : cost 0 
pres fitted in any house. Price from £4 4s aot cpg 1 oding 
Bs ings. Compare the cost of this with the ordinary ‘method of 
tting-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one 
Shak eos Manufacturers:_ARDEN HILL & CO., 
x OUNDRY. 14, 16,18 Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM 
akers also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos ; 
Gas Fires,3 ud Acme Bath-Heaters. 
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ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


Sigh-class Hurnishing 
Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


\TKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of al/ orders 

entrusted to them. 

Designs and Estimates on application. 

HE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
NTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


30 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


pipes ek, Be enaale, and other Styles 
ge Se yt a Furniture, 
k Panelling, &c. 
ATIQUE Peace CAREFULLY RESTORED, aed 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


YAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


IR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREBRT, W., 

Is prepared to give ESTIMATES ine 
nellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
| all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 28, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
IigNHAUSER'S work :—“It is a triumph of the art of 
Yod sculpture.”’ 
"he Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—‘“ Forms one of 
t) finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 


intique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique he ether, ee Sc. 


LIGHENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ‘ST,, LONDON,W. 


OHN«JOSEPH RODGERS 
iRT FURNISHERS 


YECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
sponta STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


ART PLATES 
THE BARD. 
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& _ESTIMATESCDESICNS S FREE aed 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
THOS. BONTOR & CO,, 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


35, 36 OLD BOND ST.,, W. 


TURKEY — crrene monet) GARPETS, 
INDIAN ““e7Sising™"* CARPETS, 


PERSIAN  cAneient ana mtoam) CARPETS, 
WILTON = Anasexony rte ~GARPETS, 
BRUSSELS “fpcciar‘besiens) CARPETS. 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally gee adapted for Use and Decoration 
every Class of Building. 
The Creiate are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


FROM “THE 


| EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 


41 DINING-ROOM, 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


|| Of Exceptional Beauty and Moder ate’ in Price. 


|| WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From Bartram & Hrywoop), 


Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


GILLOW & C0. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 

Late the LincrusTA & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 

ART DECORATION a» 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ARCHITECT.” 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


&e, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all N ewsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Cco., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE), 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
AND MOORFIELDS, 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Bath City Council, Mr. 
Rapway, one of the councillors, stated that Major Davis, 
the city architect, had given copies of his papers on the 
Arms of Bath to Z%e Architect, The meaning of the 
assertion was, we suppose, that Major Davis had incited 
this journal into opposition against the Council. The 
councillors may possess some means of discovering what 
is done inside the houses of Bath, but if Major Davis was 
observed making up a parcel of his writings for The 
Architect they never reached our office. We have a right 
to ask Mr. Councillor Rapway what evidence he has of the 
act of Major Davis? Is he making use of imagination, 
like the men who devised the amazing Arms of Bath which 
Major Davis tried to set aside ? 


Tue first commission given by M. LarrouMeEt, the 
new director of Fine Arts in France, was to M. Pau. 
SépILLE, the architect, and M. OLtvizR MERSON, who 
stands in the front rank for wall-painting. The commission 
is for a doorway to the section of the Exhibition of next 
year which will comprise examples of pottery and tapestry, 
from the Government factories of Sevres, the Gobelins, and 
Beauvais. The gates will be designed by M. SépILLE, and 
M. Merson will supply the studies for the figures in 
mosaic, symbolising the arts of tapestry and mosaic, which 
will be introduced at the sides, 


THE two pictures by M. Munxacsy, Christ before Pilate 
and Christ upon Calvary, which have gone the round of 
English provincial towns, are now the property of M. 
VANAMAKER, who has paid 20,000/ a piece for them. It 
seems an enorinous price, for the scene at Calvary did not 
extend the reputation of the artist. 


A pDEcIsION has at last been given on the question 
whether clay is a mineral, and Glasgow is relieved from 
all fear of destruction of a part of its reservoirs. In 1871 
the Corporation paid 11,000/. for land on which it was pro- 
posed to construct a reservoir and other works. In the 
conveyance all coal and other minerals are reserved to the 
seller.. A seam of clay for bricks was-worked on the neigh- 
bouring ground by the successor of the seller, and he 
claimed the right to follow the seam and work, in spite of 
any obstacle offered by the waterworks, unless he received 
10,000/, It was necessary to take an action in the Scottish 
Courts, and in the first instance it was decided by the Lord 
Ordinary in favour of the Corporation. On an appeal the 
Court of Session with one dissentient decided against the 
Corporation. ‘The case was therefore brought to the House 
of Lords, when the majority decided in favour of the Cor- 
poration. The one dissentient was Lord HERsCHELL, of 
whose ability as a lawyer there is no question. The result 
is exactly what we anticipated several months ago. Ina 
mineralogical sense, and, we might say, in a microscopical, 
clay could sometimes be considered a mineral; but in 
the sense in which the word is used in Courts it could not 
have that acceptation. 


CONFERENCES on copyright are not exhilarating to any- 
body but the speakers. ‘There is, however, a chance that 
the one which opens next month may, through the in- 
fluences of the surroundings, have less of the qualities 
which are supposed to be inherent in anything relating to 
the Dismal Science. A Congress in the Senalis Gallery of 
the Doges’ Palace of Venice should certainly show some 
signs of grandeur in order to be worthy of the place. On 
Saturday, September 15, the inauguration of the Copyright 
Conference will take place. Then there will be a discus- 
sion upon the new copyright proposals of America, which 
are another example of the ease with which this country 
can be hoodwinked in its foreign relations. It will then be 
considered whether any improvements can be made in 
the foolish recommendations of the Convention of Berne. 


” ace 


The relations between authors and publishers will be dis- 
cussed, and a model form of contract will be exhibited. 
The success of the Congress will be celebrated in a 
characteristic way with the aid of fireworks. It is worth 
remarking that the French artists will not allow themselves 
to be befooled by conferences of fussy men who are seek- 
ing after notoriety. They have lately held a meeting at 
which it was declared that their interests were more 
menaced than ever by the Americans. So much plain 
speaking is not to be expected in England, where there is 
unbounded faith in congresses and conventions. 


M. Baupoutn, whose decorative frieze for one of the 
schools of Paris, and paintings in the theatre of Rouen, 
have been reproduced in Z%e Architect, is again successful 
in the competition for the decoration of the Mairie of 
Arcueil-Cachan. His design was well deserving of accept- 
ance from the poetic spirit which was manifested in it. Of 
all the pupils of M. Puvis pE CHAVANNES, not one has 
been more successful than M. Baupouin. But he is no 
copyist, for his style is distinct from his master’s in every- 
thing except in a recognition of the relation between poetry 
and painting. It is a pity there is no French LEssiINc to 
write a discourse upon the paintings of the master and 
pupil. The second prize was awarded to M. Bramrot, and 
the third to M. Vimont. Examples of the paintings of 
both have been illustrated in Zhe Architect. 


Now that the Post Office Department of France has at 
last taken possession of the building which for years could 
not be used owing to the difficulty of finding suitable lifts, a 
question arises about the disposition of the part of the site 
of the Tuileries containing the wooden sheds which served 
for the temporary chief post-office for Paris. It will not do 
to have the sheds exhibited to the visitors who are to 
appear next year. Some officials desire to convert the site 
into a garden, but others have a grander scheme, and want 
to have the entire site of the Tuileries used for a colossal 
memorial of the Revolutions. It was intended to apply for 
a grant to enable the place to be transformed, but the 
Chambers did not wait to discuss the subject. One thing 
is certain, that some improvement, although it may be only 
temporary, must be effected before next year. 


OPERATIONS have begun this week for carrying out the 
improvement designed by a private benefactor, as we lately 
noted, on the waste ground on the western side of the Law 
Courts, and the ground has been invaded by workmen with 
an imposing array of wheelbarrows. The work is expected 
to be completed in about five or six weeks’ time. Unfor- 
tunately the winter will by that time be getting near, so 
much of the enjoyment of the place as an ornamental 
garden and open-air lounge must be postponed for another 
year. 


Tue fate of relics in Scotland is not always happy. 
Persons, it seems, are willing to possess them if possession 
does not necessitate pulling out the purse. A week or two 
ago there was found in the foundation of an old house a 
fragment of a sculptured stone that in days gone by had 
formed part of an altar tomb in Arbroath Abbey. An 
inscription on an effigy is rare, but there was lettering on 
the collar of the torso, and this has been deciphered by Dr. 
JosEPH ANDERSON, of the Edinburgh Museum of Anti- 
quities, as forming the words, “HIC JACET ALES .. . GARDI = 
—part of the inscription being obliterated. The date of the 
stone is put down as about the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and several names of 
ALEXANDER GARDYNE appear in the Abbey chartulary about 
that period, pointing probably to the identity of the tomb. 
The stone, however, disappeared on Saturday from the 
yard of the builder of the new Inverbrothock Church. As 
it weighed about three hundredweight, it must be imagined 
that only the most enthusiastic devotee of archeology could 
have been inspired to annex it. At Dalmuir, it is stated, a 
workman some twenty years ago found a Roman monu- 
mental stone with well-preserved inscription, but as no one 


was found to contribute a shilling to the man for his time, 


an American secured it for Chicago, 
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THE FADING OF WATER-COLOURS. 


HEN it was announced by Sir J. C. Roxsinson 
that the water-colours in the South Kensington 
Galleries were gradually fading, no visitor was prepared to 
say that anything was ever done to resist the transformation. 
One might go through the galleries of the Museum all the 
year round without meeting with an officer who seemed to 
watch the effects of sunlight or gaslight upon the drawings. 
At the National Gallery a visitor may always expect to be 
disturbed while he is gazing on a picture. Sir F. W. 
BuRTON apparently is always thinking of his treasures, and 
rushes in with a magnifying glass from time to time in order 
to ascertain whether the change of a cloud may not produce 
an effect upon a particular picture. If his scrutiny is satis- 
factory he goes away smiling. But at South Kensington 
there is no longer any resemblance of the old enthusiasm. 
t is now to all appearance conducted on the principle 
adopted in the ordinary Government office, which is to 
avoid trouble at all cost. If a visitor has need of informa- 
tion, he will do well to consult the constables rather than 
the permanent officials. 

With all their knowledge of the contents of the museum, 
it was not to be expected that the policemen could discern 
any changes which time, gas, or electricity could produce in 
the water-colour drawings, and of course the public knew 
enough about the value of the official statements. There 
was so little confidence in the administration, that the mere 
assertion by one expert of a deterioration in the drawings 
was followed by the appointment of a Special Commission. 

The first report which has appeared is from the scientific 
advisers, and, like most documents of the kind, it is of a 
roundabout character, and facts which are universally 
known are announced as if they were discoveries. When 
it is found that the reporters are puzzled at the beginning 
as to why a pigment is coloured, or, in other words, why a 
pigment is a pigment, a reader will be apt to throw the 
report aside. But that sort of speculation must be taken as 
part of the scientific procedure in an inquiry, as in the 
ancient systems of conducting war there are no short cuts. 
We must make allowance for the preliminary posturing, or 
take no notice of it, and draw what is practicable from the 
researches. 

It may be said that the conclusions of the experts show 
that the fading of water-colours is an extremely slow 
process unless under special conditions. It would take a 
century at South Kensington to produce any marked altera- 
tion in water-colour drawings, supposing they were sub- 
jected for that time to sunlight, and they must be exposed 
for thousands of years to artificial light to produce a similar 
effect. The latter statement will be a surprise to many, 
and, for our part, we believe injury to the paper of the 
drawings would be accomplished in a lesser time. But the 
experiments by Dr. RussELL and Captain Apney will be 
sufficient to allay a panic among collectors, although there 
may be some misgiving about assuming that the condition 
of thousands of years hence can be inferred from the effect 
produced by light on a series of washes by a practised hand 
on WHATMAN’s drawing-paper. We may conclude that no 
fear of a diminution of value will keep people from buying 
water-colour drawings. The estimates of the time allowed 
for the permanency of water-colours may be over-liberal, 
but, with all deductions, enough remains to give security to 
buyers. We may therefore conclude that the patronage of 
a form of painting which may be said to be English will 
remain as before or become more general. 

It is plain, however, that colours do not fade in an equal 
degree, and after a number of years a scheme of colour on 
a drawing may be changed. But it is not impossible that 
cases may arise when the change will be advantageous. 
The experiments, also, will appear to be unfavourable to the 
system of using opaque and transparent colours together. 
Twelve mineral colours were found to withstand the 
action of light, and it is easy to imagine the difference 
which would be presented by a drawing in which they were 
used along with transparent colours which are more 
amenable to light. Another result is that Chinese white 
not only diminishes the permanency of any colour with 
which it may be combined, but it ceases to be white and 
therefore changes the other colour. Prussian blue, crimson 


Jake and Chinese white become a bright pink instead of 
a bluish purple. _ These circumstances were observed before, 
but the report will give them scientific precision. 

But the number of colours which may be considered . 
as permanent is remarkable. Out of thirty-nine colours in: 
open tubes which were exposed to the atmosphere, twelve 
were not affected and two in a slight degree. When the 
same colours were exposed in dry air twenty-two were un- 
affected. In a moist atmosphere the number fell to ten, 
but in an atmosphere of moist hydrogen gas the number 
again rose to twenty-two, and when the trial was made 
in vacuo there was hardly any change. It is even laid down 
as a rule that all pigments are permanent when exposed to 
light in vacuo. 

It must be remembered that the conditions under which 
the experiments were made did not entirely correspond with 
water-colour painting. If every artist could lay on his. 
washes once and for ever like the practised hand employed 
by the Commission, the results would be conclusive. But 
water-colour drawings are not always produced in that way, 
and what is needed are experiments with works of another 
kind which are more than ‘‘a series of washes.” It would 
appear from some of the experiments that most danger 
arises from combinations of colours which are mixed by 
the artist himself. In one experiment, all the combinations. 
of which Prussian blue was an element were transformed. 
But it cannot be expected that prepared colours will ever 
be produced to suit all circumstances. The artist must 
always be to some extent his own colour-mixer. 

But the inquiry will not be complete if it is restricted to. 
an analysis of colours. It would be well to inquire whether 
drawing-papers exercise no influence. Considering how 
varied are the sources from whence materials for paper are 
derived, is it not unreasonable to suppose that the paper is 
always innocuous, and is without effect on the pigments 
which are applied? Another subject might be whether the 
combination of colours by different makers will produce a 
result the same as that when the cakes or tubes of the 
same maker are used. ‘There are colour makers who are 
supposed to be most successful with certain colours ; one, 
for instance, always produces excellent crimson lake and 
Prussian blue, but it is not impossible that they would not 
ally themselves in a friendly way with the products of a 
rival maker. 

There are many other points which will suggest them- 
selves to the artists on the Commission as requiring investi- 
gation. Nowadays commissions are not restricted by rigid: 
conditions, and although the primary purpose of the 
inquiry was whether the water-colours in the South 
Kensington Museum had become less valuable, it is easy to- 
give a wider interpretation to the words of the direction by 
which the investigation was initiated. 

The report is an additional testimony to the value of the 
electric light as a means of illumination in galleries. It 
was found that with colours most easily acted on, and 
when placed under conditions most favourable for fading, 
no change took place in the majority of colours and 
mixtures. This conclusion cannot fail to be used by the 
advocates for the opening of the National Gallery at night. 
For it will be said that oil-colours must excel water-colours: 
in permanence, and when the danger of fading with the 
latter is infinitesimal, with oils it need not be taken into 
account. Buta special inquiry will have to be made on 
the subject, and it would be best to allow the trustees of 
the National Gallery to select the chemists and members of 
the Commission. 

The report does not give any suggestion which may be 
utilised by architects when designing galleries or rooms 
which are to hold pictures. The nearest approach to one 
is in the part which says that the presence of moisture and 
oxygen are in most cases essential for a change to be 
effected even in the vegetable colours, and the exclusion of 
moisture and of oxygen, especially oxygen in an active con- 
dition, would give a much longer life to the vegetable. 
colours than they enjoy when freely exposed to the atmo- 
sphere of a room. It is not difficult to operate on the 
moisture, but with free oxygen it is otherwise, and it — 
is to be hoped that more will be said on the subject in 
future reports. In an inquiry of the kind, it might be 
supposed that questions of lighting and heating would 
arise, and, therefore, the presence of an architect on the 
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‘Commission would be an advantage. Architects are not 
in favour at South Kensington, and they were ignored in 
forming it. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


ae of the recent purchases for this gallery have now 
.J beenhung. First there is a full length portrait of John 
Fitzgibbon, first Earl of Clare, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
of the time of the Union. ‘This fine picture, which was 
recently purchased from the Fitzgibbon family, at their seat, 
Mount Shannon, in the county of Limerick, was at the sale 
erroneously attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, but is no doubt 
in reality the work of Hugh Hamilton, who was at the time it 
was painted in the full enjoyment of his reputation as the chief 
portrait painter in Dublin. He is represented standing in full 
Chancellor’s robes, holding the official purse in his right hand, 
and appears to be speaking somewhat energetically about a 
paper on the table beside him, to which he points. For an 
historical collection of this kind the picture is an acquisition 
of importance, the subject being a prominent figure in Irish 
history, and the portrait having the qualities of thorough 
authenticity and artistic excellence, the latter also exemplifying 
the native talent of the time. 

Next there is a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Richard 
Burke, the only son of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, whose 
premature death at the age of thirty-six brought his father’s 
career to an end, and broke his heart. The picture repre- 
sents a young man of almost effeminate beauty. As a painting 
it may be said somewhat to lack finish, and probably was com- 
menced and put aside to make way for the one now in the 
possession of Earl Spencer, and from which an engraving was 
made for Burke by James Ward, which so satisfied him that 
after receiving a few impressions of it for his own use he 
returned the plate to the engraver asagift. A good impression 
of it from the Chaloner-Smith collection is here placed near 
the picture for comparison. Until it appeared at Christie’s its 
existence was unknown, and it is likely to be the only portrait 
of young Burke except the one above mentioned, and a replica 
of it in the possession of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

A portrait represents King William III. as a boy of about 
eight or nine years of age. It has always been attributed to 
Cornelius Janssen, but is more likely an old copy of the 
original, which is known from a contemporary engraving. It 
comes from the Hardwicke collection, and was probably brought 
to England by one of the family who was sent as ambassador 
extraordinary to the Hague early in the last century. Near it 
is a quaint contemporary portrait of Robert Dudley, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland the year of his death. In another part of the room is 
a pastel drawing of Philip Earl of Chesterfield, of the “ Letters,” 
Lord-Lieutenant from January 1745 to October 1746. It is the 
work of William Hoare, commonly called Hoare of. Bath, 
where he flourished in the days of its glory, and was famous for 
his coloured crayon or pastel portraits, of which this is a first- 
rate specimen. 

Oil portraits of Lord Carteret and of the Marquis Camden 
have also been added to the list of Viceroys represented in the 
collection. The former is by Hudson, the master of Reynolds, 
and comes from the Hanbury-Williams family. The latter is 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as well as a portrait of the Right 
Hon. John Wilson Croker, which is looked upon as one of the 
painter’s masterpieces. The picture came from Lord Lonsdale’s 
collection, and has been engraved in mezzotint by Samuel 
Cousins. Illustrating another phase of Irish genius will be 
found the portrait of Quin, the Irish actor, in his part of 
Falstaff, in a group from a scene from the play of “King 
Henry IV.” Itis painted by Francis Hayman, R.A, a con- 
temporary of Hogarth. In the same category is the little head 
of Macklin in the part of Shylock, by Zoffany. 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS AT EXHIBITIONS. 


A article on the “‘ General Indifference to Modern Archi- 

tecture,” from the pen of Mr. G. Washington Browne, of 
Edinburgh, appears in the current number of the Scottish Art 
Review :— 

Mr. Honeyman, in his able article on “The Exhibiting of 
Architectural Drawings,” has, Mr. Washington Browne says, 
struck deep at the root of the lack of interest in such exhibi- 
tions. If this lack of interest were confined to architectural 
drawings it would be a matter of comparatively little regret, as 
an architect would no more desire to havea final judgment 
passed upon his artwork from a conventional drawing repre- 
senting his building from one fixed point of sight, than he would 
desire to have his deportment judged by a carte de visite 
representing his person in one single aspect. He could equally 
well afford to dispense with both representations, or, if you 


prefer it, #z/s-representations. The indifference of true lovers 
of art to architectural drawings is an unpleasant fact that 
architects must admit, with more or less reluctance, accord- 
ing as they feel it touches their art; but they might endure 
this neglect withcalmness did it measure the full extent of 
the indifference. I fear, however, the evil is a deeper and 
more serious one—that it is not limited to architectural draw- 
ings, but extends to architecture itself. 

Before we can accept the theory that the deserted condition 
of the architectural gallery is to be wholly accounted for by the 
absence of the buildings themselves, we must be persuaded 
that, were it possible to have them present, they would be 
studied by all true lovers of art with an interest and an affec- 
tionate regard equal to that bestowed upon the paintings in the 
adjoining galleries ; or that, in the places where they stand 
they are so studied and lingered over. I am not sanguine 
enough to believe that they are so. Do the various buildings 
that are within the grounds exercise this attractive influence ? 
And I seek to apply the question to two buildings only, which 
are most favourable to that view of the question. Is the 
Bishop’s Castle regarded with that loving interest that a local 
building called back into life from the grave of past centuries 
might be expected to excite, were we toaccept Mr. Honeyman’s 
theory? Is the clever reproduction of a Dutch House, in 


-which Van Houten’s cocoa is dispensed, studied or lingered 


over with one tithe of the affectionate regard bestowed on a 
single picture of Maris or Israels? And yet these have much 
in them to attract the curious—a more numerous multitude 
than true lovers of art. But it may be urged that these are not 
real, that they are but representations, neither cleverer nor 
better than many of the architectural drawings, and equally 
false as far as true art is concerned. Then surely the Uni- 
versity Buildings on Gilmorehill are sufficiently real ; and how 
many of the refined and cultured men who enter its gates daily 
study or think of it as a work of art, though seeing it just where 
it stands? The Royal Exchange is sufficiently real; and how 
many of the wealthy merchants who pass under its noble 
portico regard it, or think of it, as a work of art? Yet many 
of these men are art patrons, with worthy sculptures in their 
halls and exquisite paintings in their rooms, and who shall say 
they are not, many of them, true lovers of art? And what shali 
we say of gifted and successful painters who are content to live 
in houses innocent of architectural art? or of Royal Acade- 
micians voting for the election of Architect Associates on 
hearsay, without a knowledge of or opinion concerning their 
artwork? Surely this, that even true lovers of art do not love 
all the arts equally ; and there are many reasons, technical and 
other, why architecture must always have fewer admirers than 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture. Architecture is their 
elder brother, more practical and hard-headed than they, and 
less lovable than the softer, fairer sisters. 

There seems, then, to be a weightier problem requiring 
solution than that Mr. Honeyman has dealt with, and which 
bears much the same relation to his that the substance does to 
the shadow. Will modern architecture bear the test of attrac- 
tiveness which Mr. Honeyman applies to the exhibition of 
architectural drawings? And if it will not, is the inference 
inevitable, “‘it is falsehood that intervenes”? If the test and 
inference are true as applied to architectural drawings, can we 
escape them when applied to architecture? Oris the test unfair 
and the inference untrue in one or both cases ? 

It appears to me that the lack of interest taken in archi- 
tecture outside the profession, whether it be in conventional 
drawings or in the buildings themselves, is due in large measure 
to the absence of any personal identity of the architect with the 
artwork he produces. The personal identity of the artist with 
his work, of the producer with the thing produced, is a special 
characteristic of modern life and thought. The value attached 
to a picture attributed to a great master is determined rather 
by the presence or absence of an authentic signature than bv 
the intrinsic merit of the picture itself. The personalit» 
of the architect is seldom thus identified with his buildings, ar 
this has much to do with the lack of interest taken in them by 
lovers of art as well as by the general public. Add to this that 
a building is not the work of the architect’s own hands in the 
immediate and direct sense that a picture or a statue is the 
handiwork of his brother artists of the brush and chisel, and 
his personality becomes more obscure, and the interest in his 
work diminishes proportionately. Why should not the archi- 
tect inscribe his name on his building as the painter does on his 
canvas, or the sculptor on his marble and bronze? It is done 
in France, and the French take a deeper and more real interest 
in architecture than we do. How many of those merchants or 
students we spoke of know the name of the architect of the 
building they frequent, or would be interested in remembering 
it, though they heard it? Yet one never looks at a painting or 
a statue without asking, ‘‘Who is it by?” Erase the names 
from the canvases in the picture galleries, and how much of the 
interest vanishes with them ? oe 

Let me not be understood to say that by inscribing the 
architect's name upon the corner of our buildings, general 
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interest would at once be excited in architecture. The interest 
would not be immediate, and I have already indicated my 
belief that interest in architecture will never be so general nor 
so deep as in painting and sculpture. But I submit that the 
absence of a personal identity of the architect with his work has 
much to do with the lack of interest in this important depart- 
ment of art. 


MASONS’ MARKS.* 


HE substance of this paper was prepared many years ago 

at a time when I found myself interested in the subject 

whilst engaged in work on a building in the North of England, 

where upwards of 1,009 masons were employed, and each man 

working in the sheds had a separate and distinct mark, a register 

being kept by the chief foreman wherein every man’s name and 
mark were entered side by side. 

The system in use at the present day amongst masons is 
that each man, as he finishes his work at the banker, places his 
mark upon the stone before it leaves the shed. The banker is 
the stone bed or bench upon which a mason works when 
squaring the rude material and forming the finished article. 
In the Coventry Guild accounts of 1461 the benches in St. 
Mary’s Hall are called bankers. These marks have hence been 
called banker marks, and perhaps the name is more appropriate 
than that of masons’ marks, as the setters, who are usually 
selected from amongst the best workmen, make no marks upon 
the stone. The object of the register of marks, and the neces- 
sity of the marks being placed upon the various stones, is that 
the setter whilst erecting the walls is able to distinguish the 
work of individual masons, and if he finds anything wrong with 
the stonework can complain to the foreman, who will ascertain 
to whose account the error is chargeable. Masons’ marks 
are now placed upon the top bed of the stone, and hence do not 
appear upon the face of our new buildings, but in times past, 
when Gothic architecture flourished in England, from later 
Norman, Perpendicular, and even to Tudor periods, the marks 
were for the most part placed upon the face of the stone, 
to be seen and inspected; but with the decline of Gothic 
architecture they appear to have disappeared from the face of 
buildings. 

On leaving Manchester, in 1872, I found leisure to look up 
the subject in this locality, and the eleven sheets of marks 
before you represent, for the most part, those upon certain 
Warwickshire buildings within a few miles of Coventry col- 
lected at that time. There appear several kinds of marks in 
this district ; first, a mere rude scratch of from 4 to 6 inches in 
length, and from 3 to 5 inches in breadth, made of various easy 
shapes, and formed by sharply drawing the edge of the chisel 
upon the stone. These are found upon the buildings to the 
west of Czesar’s Tower, on Gaunt’s Perpendicular work, and the 
so-called “ Saintlow Tower” at Kenilworth Castle, and at Bub- 
benhall Church. They are probably the work of restorers, and 
not of the original masons who first erected the buildings. 
Secondly, there are the more finished marks, smaller in size, of 
from I to 3 inches by half an inch to 2 inches, assuming correct 
forms and lines shaped into letters, numerals, squares, crosses, 
arrows, and various other characters. At Kenilworth they 
appear upon Leicester’s Gatehouse and Leicester's Buildings 
(1570 to 1575) in considerable numbers, and also upon various 
parts of the castle restored by the Earl of Leicester in those 
years. They are found upon Berkswell and Foleshill Churches, 
and of a slightly larger size upon the walls of the crypt under 
the banqueting-hall (1392) at Kenilworth Castle, and exceed- 
ingly small upon the inner walls of the tower of St. Michael’s 
Church at Coventry (1373 to 1395). These marks are, for the 
most part, worked in the centre of the face of the stone, unless 
the stone has been cut to make it fit in the course. They 
appear both under and above the plinth, and from the base to 
the top of the buildings. A third kind of mark is upon the 
Coventry town walls (1355 to 1415), and consists of marks in the 
shape of crosses and arrows, of sizes of 6 inches by 3 inches, 
cut deeply in the stone. A fourth kind is the hanger or line 
mark, peculiar for its length of line, which has a figure or cha- 
racter at one end, whilst the other end is generally turned up 
or down. ‘These kind of marks are found on Berkswell Church, 
and at Kenilworth Castle upon the White Hall (1392), and the 
base of the staircase projection at the angle of Leicester’s 
Buildings, which was probably the original Saintlow Tower 
built about 1390, and formed part of an older erection than 
Leicester’s Buildings, Fifthly, there are also circle marks of 
from 5 to 16 inches in diameter, some plain and some with rays 
radiating from a central point. Circles with segments of circles 
and other circular form marks appear. These large marks 
greatly disfigure the stone upon which they are drawn ; but 
smaller examples occur at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry (1304 to 
1414), upon Hawkesworth’s Porch to Leicester’s Gatehouse, 


Co paper read by Mr. T. W. Whitley, of Coventry, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 8th inst., at the meeting of the Royal Archzeological 
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Kenilworth, and upon Astley Church font. The sixth kind are 
double-pointed marks, generally in letters, as at the buildings 
west of Czsar’s Tower, Kenilworth, and Berkswell Church 
and in monogram marks upon Foleshill Old Church. 

Having thus briefly gone through the principal kind of 
marks found in the district, it may be as well to particularise 
the various characters met with, and then say something about 
masons’ marks in general. Plain cross marks of two 
strokes only are common and occur at Kenilworth Castle, on 
Leicester’s Buildings, circular staircase to ante-room, Leicester’s 
Lobby and Gatehouse, and upon the Water Tower ; also upon 
the Kenilworth Priory barn at Temple Balsall, Berkswell, 
Exhall, Corley, Astley, Baginton, and Sowe Churches. Two of 
these occur on one stone at Leicester’s Buildings, which is 
unusual. A cross of three strokes occurs on Leicester’s Gate- 
house, and upon the circular staircase to ante-room. A cross- 
mark of four strokes occurs at Offchurch Church, whilst a 
similar one at Lichfield Cathedral has one of its ends terminat- 
ing inacrook. There is a cross of two strokes more deeply 
cut on the buildings west of Czesar’s Tower, and upon the pro- 
jection to Leicester’s Buildings, at Kenilworth, whilst there is a 
cross fitched, with the thin points meeting at centre, upon the 
buttress of corridor leading to the crypt under the banqueting- 
hall at Kenilworth. On the Coventry walls is a plain deeply- 
cut cross-mark with equal members ; the same appears with 
the leg extended, and the same mark with legs in the shape of 
an inverted Y occurs, and also one having two strokes on the 
left side. A regular formed cross-mark, with legs, occurs at 
Kenilworth, in the crypt under the Great Hall in Leicester's 
Gatehouse, and in the base of the staircase projection to 
Leicester’s Buildings. Deeply cut cross-marks, with the points. 
terminating in dots of various forms, occur upon the Perpen- 
dicular work of the banqueting-hall and recess adjoining at 
Kenilworth Castle, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, and Exhall 
Church (near Coventry). At the latter place are several 
interesting specimens close together, upon the west side of the 
tower, the lower parts of which are enclosed within a circle. 
There is an interesting panelled stone with a masons’ mark at 
Exhall, a sketch of which is shown on sheet No. 9 of drawings. 
On the walls of the Presence Chamber, Kenilworth, is a cross 
with an angle under it, similar to those at Chester Cathedral. 
The square cross form with ends turned up towards the left 
occurs at the Priory Gateway, Kenilworth, whilst at Temple . 
Balsall and Stoneleigh Church the ends of the cross are stopped 
or barred in some or all of its members. 

Masons’ marks are represented hereabouts by sixteen letters 
of the alphabet ; some letters are rarely used, whilst others, as 
N, R, and Z, are often repeated ; but alphabet marks are not 
found to’be largely used on most buildings. Sometimes a 
double W occurs, as at Kenilworth Old Church ; at Wyken and 
Sowe Churches a W has dotted ends ; at other places the ends 
are barred ; on the buildings west of Czesar’s Tower, Kenil- 
worth, an R has double points. Numerals are not often repre- 
sented ; there is a small figure 1 at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
and the figure 4 occurs on the buildings to the west of Czesar’s 
Tower, and on Lunn’s Tower, Kenilworth ; a 1, Ryton Church, 
and on St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, doorway to crypt. There is 
a figure 8 in Dudley’s Lobby, Kenilworth. The hour-glass 
mark occurs at Berkswell Church, Leicester’s Buildings, and 
Dudley’s Lobby, Kenilworth. The pentacle or five-pointed 
figure exists in numbers upon the north end of the stables at 
Kenilworth Castle, sometimes with plain points, at others 
dotted at the terminations. The hanger or line marks are 
peculiar, and the terminations at the end are strange, as will be 
seen in the drawings. Arrow marks appear upon St. Mary's 
Hall, St. Michael’s Church tower, and the city walls at 
Coventry ; upon Foleshill Old Church, the oriel window of the 
banqueting-hall at Kenilworth Castle, and at Temple Balsall 
Church. There are many other figures representing squares, 
angles, and various geometrical figures, as the drawings will 
show. 

We have thus run through the chief kinds of masons’ marks 
found upon the buildings in the Coventry and Kenilworth dis- 
tricts, and now proceed to offer some remarks upon the marks 
in general, first premising that masons’ marks are found in all 
civilised Countries—on the Pyramids of Egypt, the Anglo- 
Roman work of Hadrian’s Wall (second century, England), 
the temples of India, and the walls of Allahabad, walls in 
Syria, the church of St. John at Jerusalem, on Greek and 
Roman temples, and the wall of Carthage. The explorer has 
even found them upon the squared stones left and not used at 
the quarries by King Solomon, and in a tumulus in the island 
of Zetland, in Mexico, Persia, Lycia, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor. Most of the great ruins, castles, manor-houses, cathe- 
drals, and churches of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, Portugal, the Tyrol, and 
Italy, show these marks upon their walls. They occur upon 
the finished stones only, generally upon the outer walls, from 
base to battlement. Through the world many of them agree in 
character, many of the same figures being universally pro- 
duced. We may well be at a loss to comprehend why these 
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precisely similar marks should have been adopted in different 
countries, unless we attribute them to some widespread 
organisation, some system adopted by and coming from a 
central source or authority. In England few if any marks 
appear on very early Norman work, and I may hazard an 
opinion that their origin, in a great measure, was fostered, if 
not attributable, to the guilds of masons, whose members used 
them. 

Now, with reference to these guilds and their foundation, 
the Pope issued a bull shortly before the year 1200, granting 
powers to bishops and others to build churches, and to attach 
to them a certain number of “liberi muratores,” or ‘ free- 
masons,” which had great effect upon church buildings at the 
time. The purpose of these workmen was to direct and execute 
the more ornamental parts of buildings, and Bishop Lucy, 
building his cathedral at Winchester in 1202, instituted a con- 
fraternity to last five years, and almost simultaneously masons 
were at work upon Wells (1213), Salisbury (1220), Worcester 
(1218-30), Peterborough (1233-46), Lichfield (1235), Durham 
(1230), Ely (1235), Lincoln (1240), York (1227), and many other 
places in England, encouraged by the clergy to band together. 
The greater lords and gentry soon obtained the services of 
these early guild masons to build their castles and manor- 
houses. The guild masons spread far and wide, becoming 
travelling masons, amongst whom were many foreign workmen, 
coming and going from place to place, where they had lodges 
or guilds, sometimes settling permanently, where sufficient work 
could be obtained, each mason in the guild having his mark. 
It is not known in what year the masons first obtained a guild 
in London, but the Masons’ Company, springing from the 
guild, had its existence in the time of Edward III. At Coventry 
there was a Masons’ Company at an early date, but it never 
was large in numbers. In 1448, out of a total of 603 armed 
men supplied by the twenty-three City companies, in a call 
‘during the wars of York and Lancaster, the masons only sup- 
plied seven men, the average being twenty-six for each com- 
pany. In the play acted before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenil- 
worth, in 1575, valiant Captain Cox, a mason of Coventry, 
appeared, and was probably engaged in the Earl of Leicester’s 
extensive additions at that time just completed. It does not 
seem, as has been thought by some, that there was a system of 
symbolism in these masons’ marks, and that each character 
had an hidden meaning. In this country the stones were 
picked at random by the setter, and worked indiscriminately 
into the walling, and thus sometimes the mark is upside down 
and sometimes on its side, as the setter’s will or the necessity of 
the case required. If they had been symbolical, greater care 
and regularity would have been used in their arrangement in 
building the walls. 

The marks have nothing whatever to do with the Free- 
masonry of to-day, and there is little to be solved about them. 
Kings, lords, and gentry had their arms and badges to distin- 
guish themselves and their families, the merchant had his mark, 
by which in later times his goods were known, the porcelain 
manufacturer placed a mark upon his manufactures, and we 
have shown the purpose for which these marks are now used on 
large works, They were the forerunners of trade-marks, and 
diffused by travelling masons. We know that even beggars 
and tramps in our day have marks which they leave in different 
ways, to distinguish good, bad, and indifferent places for their 
companions to call at, whilst the Bedouin Arabs have marks 
which they place on tent or wall, by which their tribes are 
known and distinguished the one from the other. Upon exami- 
nation of the stonework of the Norman Keep of Kenilworth 
(circa 1130), no masons’ marks are found, but the late Mr. Godwin 
(who was the first to direct attention to the existence of these 
marks) alludes to one representing a letter W, but this was 
probably upon the restored parts of the buildings to the west 
thereof. I have, however, found marks upon late Norman 
work at St. John’s, Chester, Offchurch Church, Beaudesert 
Church, and Berkswell Church, but they may be upon restored 
parts. These marks, as has been said, I venture to suggest as 
more or less attributable to the members of the masons’ guilds 
or companies. Every man, after serving his apprenticeship and 
becoming free of his guild, had a mark allotted him, and the 
mark when placed upon the stone not only served the place of 
individual recognition, but was sometimes for the purpose of 
payment when piecework was done. Their occurrence is 
evidence of a great building society having been diffused 
through the country, which had a common object and purpose. 
Where large quantities of the same mark are found, as the N 
at St. Michael’s Tower, Coventry, or the R and X at Leicester’s 
Buildings, it seems probable that all the stones thus marked 
were not the work of one workman alone, but of several 
working in common in the sheds, and the figure was 
adopted for the payment of taskwork. It is likely that most of 
these stones were worked and marked at the quarry, and 
brought to the building for use as required. It is rarely that 
two marks occur on any one stone. In that case, probably, two 
men worked upon it, for some reason. Instances occur at 
Beaudesert Church and at Kenilworth. Where a large body of 


men were employed on a building, it was often to their benefit 
to prepare the stones by piecework, Gothic stonework being 
of small, and of an innumerable quantity of stones, with con: 
siderable work thereon. To enable the builder to give pay- 
ment to the numbers employed in an easy way, without error 
(for we cannot suppose that in the early days, when few masons 
could write, that a very elaborate system of book-keeping 
existed), the time being calculated by the day, and not by the 
hour as now, as the men finished the stones they placed their 
mark upon them to show the work done, and were paid accord- 
ingly. The marks, too, were a kind of rude heraldry, the secret 
shop marks of the trade, by which not only was one mason 
known to the others, but the marks were in some cases handed 
down from father to son, and by these marks the members of 
the family, or shopmates working together, could, in some 
cases, be distinguished by various additions being added to the 
chief or forenan’s mark. The marks upon the Coventry city 
walls appear to illustrate this. Taking the foreman’s mark as 
a cross of equal members, another person has a similar cross 
with a longer leg added, another with legs slanting right and 
left, added to the foreman’s mark, another with two slanting 
strokes thereto, and another with the two slanting strokes with- 
out the first or foreman’s mark appears. 

Masons not only used their marks upon the stones they 
worked, but placed them upon the various instruments of their 
trade, for in an excavation at Newminster Abbey, near Morpeth, 
in 1878, a hone or sharpening stone was found, upon which was 
a masons’ mark. In many instances, by careful attention, the 
approximate number of masons engaged upon a building may 
be found by counting the number of marks thereon. There 
are no less than thirty-six distinct marks upon Leicester’s Gate 
House, Kenilworth, which are mostly repeated upon Leicester’s 
Buildings, and discernible upon other parts of the Castle, which 
the Earl of Leicester enlarged in 1570, at the great cost in those 
days of 60,000/. to render the place suitable for the reception 
and residence of Queen Elizabeth; but upon these buildings 
we find many stones unmarked, side by side with thise having 
marks thereon. Were these left so by accident? It would be 
necessary to engage non-guild or non-company masons and 
local masons to hasten on the work, and thus the existence of 
non-marked stones may to some extent be expla‘ned. The 
stones of some buildings have no marks shown whatever. Were 
all the worked stones left without the marks the work of non- 
society men? ‘Then some were the work of apprentices, who 
would have no mark. The number of apprentices that a master 
mason could have was regulated by constitutions. The stone- 
masons of Strasburg in 1459 were to have but three each, and 
we find that ‘he may set to work fellows of the same lodge— 
that is, if the Lord so permit”; but we are told that if ‘“‘he 
have more buildings than one, then shall he have no more 
than two apprentices on one building, so that he shall not 
have more than five apprentices upon all his buildings.” In one 
of the earliest English documents where the word ‘ Free- 
mason” occurs, viz. in the building contract of 1435, where 
William Horwood, ‘master mason,’ contracts with Richard 
Duke of York, “to neyther sett mor or fewer Freemasons, 
rough setters, no boys thereon, but such as shall be ordeigned” 
(that is, non-members of the Company), from which it appears 
that ‘“ unordeigned” masons were sometimes set’on at the work, 
the “rough setters” being local men and “stone wall or 
hedge builders,” and the “boys” apprentices. Some local 
instances there are where old stones, having no mark on the 
face, have been found to have one upon the upper bed similar 
to the work in our time. We find that as some buildings 
advance in height the marks become fewer in number as the 
building progresses, whilst there are many marks in the lower 
courses and few in the top. But this is not always the case, 
and St. Michael’s steeple contains marks from the ground to 
the top of the tower. The thirteen modern marks shown on 
drawing No. 7, which were placed by the masons working this 
year at St. Michael’s Church restoration upon the top stone of 
the spire, fixed on August 1 last, may be of interest. A know- 
ledge of these marks is useful to the archzologist. For 
instance, on careful examination we find that the marks upon 
Leicester’s Buildings, Kenilworth, and the projection or angle 
buttress adjoining thereto, are of quite different kinds, and this 
leading to re-examination of the buildings we find the projec- 
tion is part of an older tower ; again, the old stabling at Kenil- 
worth Castle has been much disturbed, and the existence of 
marks on the northern end point out the unaltered part of the 
wall there. They may also help to fix the date of the erection 
of buildings in some cases. Perhaps I have devoted more 
time to this subject than it deserves, but, at all events, I hope 
to have shown that the subject is of interest. It is possible 
that if the various marks in the Midlands were collected 
together, with the known dates of the various buildings they 
are upon added, a more definite conclusion could be come to as 
to the object, use, and meaning of these characters, and it 
would throw considerable light upon the working of the 
builders to whom we owe the ancient and historic buildings o 
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ART TRAINING FOR JEWELLERS. 


HE arrangements between the Birmingham Jewellers and 
Silversmiths’ Association and the committee of the 
Municipal School of Art, for the opening of art classes for 
students between the ages of twelve and twenty have been 
completed. The following scheme has been accepted as an 
experiment for two years :—(1) A special room to be set apart 
for the Jewellers’ Association class, in the Board Schools, Ellen 
Street, Birmingham, the students to be taught by a separate 
master or masters, on definite lines, preparatory to the study 
and practice of artistic design, suited to the trades in which 
the students are engaged. (2) Every student to be entered by 
and through the Jewellers’ Association, and to have the option 
of attending the classes five nights per week during the 
autumn and winter terms, but to undertake to attend at least 
three nights per week as a condition of being allowed to study. 
(3) The education of the Association studen's to be free, 
except so far as the cost of drawing materials, which they will 
themselves provide. To secure this the committee propose 
that the Association shall subscribe one-half the cost of the 
education of the students, the employer ia each case providing 
the remaining half. The School of Art committee have met 
this case by placing the entire fee at 3s the autumn, and 2s. 6d. 
the winter term for each Association student. These fees must 
be paid in advance. The plan is to commence in September, 
on condition that forty students are prepared to take advantage 
of it. The committee hope that a great impetus will thus be 
given to the character and position of the trade in its artistic 
developments, as well as a new interest awakened in their 
occupations on the part of jewellers themselves. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN M‘LEOD. 


HE death of Mr. John M‘Leod, of Hope Street, Glasgow, 
at the age of fifty years, took place last week at his 
residence, Overcliffe, Dumbarton. Mr. M‘Leod, who was a 
native of Dumbarton, and son of Mr. William M‘Leod, joiner, 
saw miller, and timber merchant, The Saw Mills, Dumbarton, 
started business as an architect many years ago, and his career 
has on the whole been successful. His professional attainments 
were of a high order, and his services were therefore constantly 
in demand. Hehas designed many public buildings in Glasgow, 
including the Christian Institute. In Dumbarton he acted as 
the burgh architect, and designed many public buildings, 
chiefly in the way of schools and churches. His latest. effort 
in the latter direction was the West Bridgend U.P. Church, a 
structure characteristic of his work for his professional skill 
and ability. Knoxland School in Dumbarton is also one of his 
buildings. Deceased was of a modest, unassaming disposition, 
greatly respected by all who shared his friendship. For some 
time past he has been in rather indifferent health, but the end 
came somewhat suddenly, having been seized with a very 
violent illness, which baffled all medical skill. Mr. M‘Leod 
received his professional training from Mr. Spence, of Glasgow, 
after which he went to London, where he was engaged under 
Mr. G. E. Street. fh 
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French and English Windows. 


SIR G. G. SCOTT. 

HE Romanesque windows were simply openings with 

round heads, the jambs and arches being either perfectly 
plain, moulded, with or without enrichment, or the jambs 
shafted. These windows were most usually isolated, but were 
here and there grouped into couplets, triplets, &c., or made to 
form portions of continuous arcading. In the early days of 
the Transition the windows remained unaltered, otherwise than 
as to the general refinement of their details. Later on the 
arches were made pointed, and their proportions somewhat 
elongated; and even in the fully developed Early Pointed 
style—properly so called—the window differs little in principle 
from that of the Romanesque period, though in fact it assumes 
a widely different form, through its carrying towards their 
ultimate results of the principles of grouping began during the 
previous styles, and those of refinement and elongation inci- 
dental to the Transition. It is in carrying out these principles 
to a still greater extent that the Early Pointed of England 
differs from that of France. It is really the same style, and no 
important feature can be pointed out in the one country which 
is not to be found in the other; but just as the Germans, by 
dwelling longer on the Romanesque style, rendered it more 
refined and perfect than elsewhere, the English, by the con- 
tinued retention of the unmullioned window, systematised its 
use in a manner not equalled in other countries. I see no dif- 
ference of principle in the fenestration of the Early French and 
the Early English Pointed styles ; in both the principle was the 
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decoration and combination of single lights. Nor do I see 
that in England this was done in a manner essentially differing 
in any respect from what was common in France. The great 
difference was the far greater width of the French openings, 
which often rendered their windows inelegant in proportion, 
while it offered a noble field for stained glass. The character- 
istic of the English windows, on the other hand, was narrow 
and tall proportions, and a greater amount of enrichment of 
the jambs and arches, though none of these are by any means 
constant features. Sometimes we find in English work light- 
ness carried to a vicious extreme, as in the beautiful but fraib 
eastern transept at Worcester; though in the majority of 
instances it retains a masculine firmness and solidity, as in the 
east end of Whitby. 


Etymology of “Fret.” 
S. BEAZLEY. 

When I mentioned the triangular /re¢¢e of the Saxons, I had 
nut met with the following etymology of the word, and the 
probable origin of the ornament, in Turner's “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” which, as it is pleasant to derive all our 
decorations from objects in nature, I am particularly pleased at 
having seen. /yretwan is the Saxon word for adorning a 
building, and /reéew for the ornament itself. From these 
words, freé¢e is naturally derived—and /re/am, meaning the 
teeth of fish, so nearly resembles them, that the triangular 
ornament of the Saxons most likely had its origin from the 
Saxon custom of stringing marine teeth. 


Points of View and Visual Angles. 
C. R. COCKERELL. 

“‘ The architect,” says Wren, “ought, above all things, to 
be well skilled in perspective, for everything that appears welt 
in orthography may not be good in the model, especially when 
there are many angles and projectures ; and everything that is 
good in model may not be so when built, because a model is 
seen from other stations and distances than the eye sees the 
building. But this will hold universally true, that whatsoever 
is good in perspective, and will hold so in all the principal 
views, whether direct or oblique, will be as good in great ; if 
this only caution be observed, that regard be had to the dis- 
tance of the eye in the principal stations.” In this last par- 
ticular the methods of the different masters have varied 
materially. For instance, Vanbrugh always supposed himself 
at a distance of 500 to 1,000 feet from his buildings, conse- 
quently his sky-line and contour are well studied, but his 
details wholly neglected, and the pleasing effect of his build- 
ings in approaching them ; whereas Adam supposed himself 
from 50 to 100 feet only from his buildings ; consequently they 
have no contour from a distance, but are full of elaborate 
detail on the approach. The visual angle, extending at most 
to 45 deg., should be carefully applied to the points of dis- 
tance, and the scale of the drawing or study should be 
correctly adjusted to this distance, so that no misconception 
should arise. A study for at uilding to be seen at 100 feet distance 
only will be on a large scale, and occupy the whole height of 
the paper, whereas, seen at 500 feet, it may be only one-fourth 
that size. The Greeks were consummate masters of this branch 
of optics, as we should doubtless have known had Aristotle's 
work on taste been preserved to us. The terms synoptic and 
eusynoptic correspond with the points of view which all their 
arrangements were calculated to afford. The Parthenon and 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius—indeed, almost all the great 
temples—were approached on the angle, the peribolus and the 
propylea by which they were enclosed concealing’ great part of 
them, until they could be contemplated to the utmost 
advantage from a synoptical point of view. The plans 
of Palmyra and Baalbec and those of Rome, preserved 
to us by Palladio, are lessons in these respects demanding 
the most careful attention. It is obvious that street archi- 
tecture, being seen chiefly in flank, should be treated other- 
wise than buildings at right angles with the point of view, as 
triumphal arches or terminations to the vista. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries perspective delineation became a new 
art in the hands of Lombardi, Bramante, Peruzzi, Raphael, and 
lastly the renowned Pozzi; and though Vitruvius assures us 
that in the fifth century B.c. Agatharcus wrote a treatise upom 
perspective, it is probable that the ancients never arrived at the 
skill attained by those masters. But perspective calculation 
applied to architecture, and the adjustment to the point of view 
was undoubtedly better understood practically by the ancients 
than ourselves, as their remains abundantly prove, The vista 
which shortens the length and discloses the end at once—the 
exposure of the entire object staring from a distance as well as 
near—the placing colossal objects in colossal places, are alk 
modern mistakes. The temple at Luxor, the colonnade at 
Palmyra, are deflected in angles, so that the bounds are con- 
cealed, the successive columns disclose themselves by degrees, 
and the length seems interminable. The temple is partially 
hidden, and excites the imagination from the promise of its 
roof, entablature, and capitals, until it is permitted to be seem 
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in its overwhelming majesty. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine are placed in confined positions, and the effect is 
tenfold. Palladio was remarkable for the adjustment of his 
building to the position, of which the Town Hall at Vicenza is 
one of the most remarkable examples. Vignola is said to have 
made his studies of his buildings at the points of view from 
which only they could be seen. It is quite certain that Sir W. 
Chambers was less master of this part of his art than of many 
others. Any one visiting the front of Somerset House, in the 
Strand, is satisfied with iis scale and sufficiency in all respects; 
but when he enters the spacious quadrangle, and looks on the 
back of the same building, he experiences some disappointment 
—he finds the scale too small for the size of the quadrangle ; 
but much more, when he observes the same proportions from 
the opposite side of the river, he deplores their littleness and 
want of mass and feature, the petty dome in the centre, and 
the confusion of chimney shafts which disfigure the roof. Had 
Vanbrugh disposed the river front, we should have seen those 
chimney shafts united in towers ; the whole outline or sky-line 
would have been marked and varied with emphatic features, 
suited to the scale of the river and the majestic position given 
to the building. 


Why Mortar Hardens. 


G. R. BURNELL. 

Until very recently it was held by most engineers and archi- 
tects, by myself amongst others, that the solidification of 
mortars took place in consequence of the absorption of carbonic 
acid gas by the lime during the process of crystallisation ; but 
it has been fairly objected to this theory, that the quantity of 
carbonic acid gas contained in the atmosphere which could be 
brought into contact with a large body of cement would not 
suffice to saturate the latter. The generally received opinion 
on the subject now is that limes harden simply in consequence 
of the combination with water which takes place during the 
slacking, and that the rapidity of the setting, and the per- 
manence of the newly-formed hydrate of lime, depends upon its 
being combined with some other salt : the pure hydrate of lime 
in fact is soluble ; the hydrated. silicate of lime is tolerably 
insoluble, but it forms slowly; whilst the hydrated double 
silicate of lime and alumina, or of lime and magnesia, are prac- 
tically insoluble. The facts actually observed seem to confirm 
these views, and they certainly enable us to account for not 
only the different modes of setting observable in different limes, 
but also for some of the more gradual actions which take place 
in that material, and the effects reciprocally produced by the 
mixtures of various ingredients. In the case of the now 
generally used Portland cements, and in that of underburnt 
lime, some very curious phenomena may however be observed, 
which appear to indicate that the simple laws mentioned above 
do not comprehend all the conditions which may arise ; so that 
the above theory itself must only be considered as a step 
towards the attainment of a complete one of a more general 
character. The phenomena to which I thus allude are con- 
nected with the obscure subject of the chemical actions which 
take place under the influence of high degrees of temperature, 
and we shall have occasion to refer to them in the sequel. 


The Treasures of Glympia. 


E. CURTIUS. 

The second temple in the order of size, though prior in 
time, is the Heraion, situated in the northern half of the 
Altis—a Doric temple, with six columns in front and sixteen on 
the sides. It has thrown new light upon the subject of the 
ancient temple architecture of the Greeks. Here is a building 
originally designed for the reception of votive offerings, and 
which accordingly had in the interior two rows of small 
chambers, like chapels. The entrance was in the southern 
long facade. In the lapse of centuries it was completely trans- 
formed, and we can see how the original wooden pillars were, 
one group after another, replaced by columns of stone. The 
entablature was probably always of wood, hence the extra- 
ordinary width (considering that the columns are Doric) of the 
intercolumniation of the portico. Henceforth the history of 
Hellenic architecture must begin from the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, Finally, the ground-plan of a third temple, sur- 
rounded by columns, has been discovered. This, the Metroén, 
or sanctuary of the mother of the gods, stood in the northern 
half of the Altis, just below the terrace of the treasuries. This 
building we must regard as simply a place for keeping votive 
offerings. There were other buildings erected specially for the 
purpose of holding these votive offerings, namely, the ¢iesauro/, 
or treasuries. Such buildings were familiar to us already from 
descriptions of Delphi and Olympia, but none had ever been 
discovered. Now the entire row of treasuries described by 
Pausanias is exposed to view, their main features preserved so 
far as they escaped ruin in Roman times. They were edifices 
built after the manner of temples, and two of the more im- 
portant of them—-namely, the treasury of the Syracusans, 
erected by them after the siege of Carthage, and that of the 
Megareans-—are easiest recognised, The latter building had 
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one of its pediments decorated with a representation of the war 
of the giants, and of these sculptures considerable remains have 
been found. They display a style more ancient than that of the 
figinete, and add materially to our knowledge of temple 
sculpture. Among the treasuries must also be classed the 
Philippeion, the rotunda of marble built by Philip of Macedon 
after the battle of Chzronea, and which was filled with statues 
of his family. This is the oldest Grecian round temple whose 
date we are able to determine. Its ruins are ina tolerable 
state of preservation, and lie to the west of the Heraion, whi'c 
to the east of the same the remarkable structure built by 
Herodes Atticus has intruded itself among the treasuries. 
It occupies a semicircular niche cut into the foot of Mount 
Kronion, and was designed to hold a series of twenty-one 
marble statues representing the families of Antoninus Pius and 
Herodes Atticus. In two projecting round temples were 
statues of Antoninus and his wife Faustina In front of this 
building there was a large walled basin, from which spring- 
water from the hills in the rear was conducted through the 
Altis. On the margin of this basin stood the figure of a bull, 
on which Regilla, wife of Herodes, had an inscription carved, 
to the effect that she, as priestess of Demeter, had consecrated 
the waterworks to Zeus. The building was an imposing struc- 
ture, erected in the year 170, but it was impossible to complete 
it without injury to the treasuries on each side. There is no 
doubt that one of the most notable buildings of Olympia, the 
double treasury of the Sikyonians, was destroyed to make 
room for it. 
The Pont de l’Alma, Paris. 
F, FOWKE. 

The piers of this bridge are founded on concrete and 
masonry, laid by means of caissons, and such was the rapidity 
with which the rubble work of the arches and spandrels was 
executed that but three-and-twenty days elapsed from the time of 
commencing the springing of the arches until the opening of 
the bridge to the public. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that this opening for traffic took place before the ashlar facing 
was applied (this not having been carried up simultaneously 
with the rubble), before the centres were struck, the footpaths 
paved, or the parapets commenced. One of the most interest- 
ing points in connection with the construction of this bridge is 
the method employed for striking the centres by means of 
cylinders filled with sand ; the employment of this method does 
not produce the slightest change in the construction of the centre- 
ing itself, as the cylinder is simply substituted for the wedges 
on which the centres are supported. The apparatus consists 
of a cylinder of wrought-iron, 12 inches in diameter and 
12 inches high, which is placed in a vertical position on a 
wooden platform, on which it is prevented from slipping by a 
circular piece of wood, -inch thick, nailed to the platform, and 
fitting the interior diameter of the cylinder. Near the base of 
the cylinder, at four equi-distant points of its circumference, 
are bored holes an inch in diameter, which are stopped by 
corks introduced from the interior of the cylinder, which is 
then filled to within 2 inches of the top with sand previously 
dried and passed through a fine sieve ; and into the space thus 
left is fitted a solid piston or plunger of wood, coinciding 
exactly with the interior diameter of the cylinder, and about 
1o inches high; the whole apparatus, which is thus about 
20 inches in height, is then introduced under the centres in lieu 
of wedges ; and M. Bouziat, by whom this method has been 
invented and applied, gives the following account of the pro- 
cess of striking the centres :—“In striking centres, at a given 
signal, the corks closing the orifices in the cylinders are with- 
drawn by an iron rod a foot long and o°31 of an inch in 
diameter, pointed at one of its extremities, and flattened and 
turned up at the other ; the sand then issues slowly until it has 
formed a little cone opposite each hole, and stops. When 
everything is ready, the engineer gives the order to lower from 
1} to 2 inches; then, by means of the iron rods, the men 
remove the cones of sand, and help its escape with the curved 
end in the event of its having got wet during the process of the 
work, until the piston shall have descended the distance 
required, which will be noted by ascale attached to each piston. 
The workman then allows the little cone of sand to accumulate, 
and waits a fresh signal, and in this way the centre descends 
gradually, and detaches itself uniformly from the arch without 
shaking itr. It will be seen that, being completely master of 
the operation, leisure is given to make all necessary observa- 
tions, so as to be assured that all goes on well, or to take 
measures should the contrary be the case. At the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, commenced May 20, 1854, and opened for traffic 
on November 8, the centres were struck in two hours, and it 
might have been performed in still less time by placing a man 
to each of the cylinders, so as to lower all the centres simul- 
taneously. Each arch of the bridge was supported by thirty- 
six principals, and the enormous weight of both the masonry of 
the arch and the metal of the roadway bore on the centres, 
they not having been removed until after the opening of the 
bridge to the public.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. JosePH ALBERT TOURNAIRE, a pupil of M. ANpRE, 
has been the enviable winner of this year’s Prix de Rome 
for architecture. He is a native of Nice, and was born in 
1862. M. Sorrais, who is two years older, has gained the 
second grand-prix. He also obtains the consolation prizes 
of 2,000 and soo francs. M. Hucuer was third in the 
competition. The subject assigned was a legislative 
palace. After his residence of four years in Rome, M. 
TOURNAIRE will receive 3,000 francs a year for three years 
—hbeing a prize that was founded by the Countess of CAEN, 
who believed that assistance was never more welcome to an 
artist than during his early years of practice. 


A CATALOGUE of engraved gems in the British Museum 
has been compiled by Mr. A. H. Smrru, in the Department 
of Greek and Roman antiquities. The bulk of the collec- 
tion, over two thousand pieces, was formerly the property 
of the Duc de Bracas, and of Signor ALESSANDRO CASTEL- 
rant It is now exhibited in the room adjoining the 
Department of the Coins and Medals. The Duke purchased 
the whole ot the Strozzi collection, from Rome. The finest 
specimen in the collection is a head of AucusTus, a 
sardonyx 54 inches in length by 3% inches in breadth. 
The ground, or layer of the stone out of which the head 
rises, is of a fine russet colour. A head of Mepusa forms 
the centre of the shield which covers the breast. The 
Emperor has a band or fillet round his head, on which are 
various precious stones. 


Ir is expected that the room in the Barbizon farm- 
house which served as an atelier for J. F. Mizizr will not 
be destroyed like the other parts of the house, but will be 
converted into a museum. But it can only have a circum- 
scribed interest. Admirers of the painter will hereafter like 
to know what kind of rooms served for him during the 
time when he was not at his easel. The atelier is not the 
most interesting part of the house at present, and, when 
standing by itself, it will be simply a prosaic room. If the 
French Government interposed, the whole house could be 
saved ; but that course will not be followed, as MILLET was 
never an official painter. 


A MELANCHOLY account of the state of the woodwork 
in the Government House, which the Viceroy with his party 
‘was to occupy on the occasion of his visit, was furnished 
by a correspondent in Simla to a Bombay paper. The 
pillars supporting the galleries are of deodar instead of in 
teakwood, as they ought to be, and are all split and rotten- 
looking ; the doors are falling asunder, or have never been 
properly fixed together ; the window-frames, mantel-shelves, 
doorposts, lintels, pillars, and panels are all slanting in 
various degrees and directions, but are in many cases “off 
the level” to a very marked degree. The flooring is good 
in the Viceroy’s study only. Everywhere else there are 
great gaps between the boards, in some of the staircases so 
wide as to admit of a finger being thrust between the 
planks. 

Tae Commission on Historic Monuments in France, of 
which PRosPpER MERIMEE was the first director, has exer- 
cised a sort of despotic sway over all the ancient buildings 
in France which can be supposed to possess an historic 
interest. Last year a law was passed which conferred on 
the Commission a control over buildings and other struc- 
tures of less importance. An inventory is to be made—with 
or without the consent of the proprietors—of the objects 
which have any historic interest, and although the preserva- 
tion or restoration of them does not devolve upon the State, 
it will be illegal for any one to alter them or repair them 
without the sanction of the Minister of Fine Arts. Furniture 
may be included among the histcric works, 


™‘ THE Parliamentary Buildings Commission of Melbourne 
lately recommended that Mr. Kerr, who is the architect- 
in-chief at Parliament House with a salary of 600/., should 
receive an addition of 400/. a-year on account of his work 
in connection with the new buildings. The Public Works 
declined to approve of the recommendation. The Parlia- 
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mentary Buildings Commission therefore resolved to solicit 
the Government to place a handsome sum on the Estimates 
as a gratuity to Mr. Kerr, who has for many years back 
rendered eminent services to the State. The Commission 
also resolved to proceed at once with the carrying out of 
the alto-relievo designs by Mr. MacKENNAL, awarding 
premiums to the following competitors for sculpture :— 
Bronze lion: First premium, 5o/., Mr. J. S. MACKENNAL ; 
2s7, Mr. F. W. Commons. Allegorical figures: First 
premium, 40/., Mr. M. B. Fort ; second premium, 20/4, 
Mr. E. R. Krerzscumar. Alto-relievo panels: First 
premium, 20/, Mr. A. B. MacKENNAL ; second premium, 
10o/,, Mr. E. R. KRETZSCHMAR. 


A PORTRAIT of Queen Marcuerita of Italy, painted 
and burnt in on glass by Professor Moretti of Perugia, has 
been added to the many attractions of the Italian Exhi- 
bition in London. It has taken the artist two years of 
constant labour to complete this masterpiece, and the King 
and Queen of Italy on viewing it personally congratulated 
Professor Moretti on his work, 


M. Bossan, of Lyons, who died recently at La Ciotat, 
was the designer of one of the most remarkable of modern 
churches. We refer to Notre-Dame de Fourvitres at Lyons. 
In size it exceeds the cathedral of that city. It was com- 
menced in 1876, but owing to the liberality of the citizens 
it was soon completed. ‘The style is Romanesque, but the 
architect was not hampered by precedents, and it cannot be 
denied that many details are over heavy. The interior of 
the church is rich in sculpture. 


Tue British consul at Mollendo has sent an account of 
the starting of a limited liability company for working the 
old burial-grounds of the Peruvian Incas, and the authori- 
ties in Lima have, it appears, granted a concession for the 
purpose. 
in the shape of antiquities, valuables, &c. The prospective 
company, or “ Licensed Society of Tomb-Riflers,” for that 
appellation has already deservedly been used to describe 
them, it must be supposed will be more interested in 
making a dividend than in conducting archeological 
research. The only valid reason for such searches is that 
they are likely to be fruitful in archeological discoveries, 
and add to the store of historical knowledge. Explorations 
cannot be carried on without funds, but those who contri- 
bute money look for quite another return than cash for 
their investment; neither can explorations be conducted 
archeologically except by trained men. 


THE unearthing of the ancient amphitheatre in German 
Altenburg, a town between Vienna and Presburg on the 
Danube, is proceeding. As we stated a week or two back, 
the peculiar growth of the corn led to the discovery. It was 
the opinion of Professor HavussER, who is conducting the 
Carnuntum exploration, that the corn-field covered the site 
of an ancient amphitheatre, the varied shades of green in 
the growing corn marking out the elliptical lines of the struc- 
ture under the ground. The bottom of the arena has been 
reached, and a pavement found in perfect condition, and a 
paved road leading to the camp of Carnuntum. 


» A MEMORANDUM on the proceedings which are advisable 
in places attacked or threatened with epidemics, which has 
been drawn up by Dr. GeorcE Bucuanan, F.R.S., has 
been issued to sanitary authorities by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is stated that it is of more than common 
importance that the statutory powers conferred upon sani- 
tary authorities for the protection of the public health should 
be well exercised by those authorities, acting with the 
advice of their medical officers of health, The memo- 
randum relates to occasions of emergency. Therefore the 
measures suggested in it are essentially of an extem- 
poraneous kind ; and permanent provisions for securing 
the public health have, in express terms, been but little 
insisted on. It is to be remembered, however, that, in pro- 
portion as a district is habitually well cared for by its 
sanitary authority, the more formidable emergencies are not 
likely to arise in it, 


It is supposed that the grounds will yield treasure . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COUNTRY VICARAGE, SAYERS COMMON, SUSSEX. 


HIS vicarage, which is now completed, has been 
erected for the use of the vicar of Sayers Common, 
a village a few miles from Brighton. It has been planned to 
afford as much convenient accommodation in accordance with 
the rules for parsonage houses laid down by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissionersas the funds available would allow; andas both 
this body and the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty have 
contributed towards the cost, everything has been arranged 
to meet their requirements. The style is, as will be seen, 
an adaptation of the typical Sussex homestead pattern, the 
materials used being the local red bricks and tiles with oak 
barge-boards and fittings. The work was very satisfactorily 
carried out by Mr. Norman, of Burgess Hill, from the 
designs of Messrs. C. E. Ciavron & E. Brack, of North 
Street, Brighton. 


HOUSE AT PALLOWFIELD, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


HIS house has just been completed for Mr. D. 
Emrys JONEs, and is situated in a finely-wooded 
position which adds considerably to the general effect. As 
will be seen from the plan all the entertaining rooms face 
south and west. It is from this aspect the drawing is taken. 
The external brickwork is built of picked white headers 
relieved with red Ruabon quoins—arches, strings, chimneys 
also being of red Ruabon. The plinth is formed cf deep 
blue Staffordshire bricks, the roof being covered with 
Epwarbs’s red tiles, and ornamented with scolloped bands. 
The general contractors were Messrs. Brown & Son, of 
Salford. The whole of the work (including internal fittings 
and decorations) was carried out under the superintendence 
of the architects, Messrs. Epwarp & Frank HewrT, ot 
9 Albert Square, Manchester. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 12._SAN BERNARDINO, PERUGIA, 


A SUBURBAN HOUSE, 


VILLA RESIDENCE NEAR BELFAST. 


HIS house, now in course of completion for the Rev. 
Francis M. Granam, M.A. (Oxon), occupies an 
elevated site at the Knock, Belfast, overlooking the 
Castlereagh Hills. The materials used in its construction 
are red perforated bricks from the Ormean works, with 
stone dressings from the Dumfries quarries. The internal 
joinery work is carried out in selected yellow and pitch pine. 
The contractors are Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Limited, of 
Belfast and Dublin ; and the architect, Mr. Henry SEAVER, 
of Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


HOUSE AND SHOPS, HEADINGLEY. 


ECENTLY erected on the Otley Road, these pre- 

mises are fronted with hammer-dressed wall-stones 

with Harehills dressings, and were built for Mr. Joun 

Rayton by Messrs. W. THompson & Sons, the revoiving 

shutters being supplied by Messrs. Atrwoop & Co. Mr. 

T. Buriter Witson, of Leeds and Harrogate, was the 
architect. 


UNION OFFICES, BLACKBURN. 


HESE offices, which are now approaching completion, 
have been erected from the plans and under the 
supervision of Messrs. Stones & GRapwELL, architects, 
Blackburn. The design was selected in a competition 
confined to the architects in the Blackburn Union, Mr. 
Hiezert, of Preston, being the architect called in to assist 
the guardians in making a selection. The plans received 
the approval of the Local Government Board without any 
alteration whatever being suggested. Provision is made 


THE buildings being erected at Sundridge Park are for Mr. 
W. Drown, and not for Mr. Deacon, as stated in description of 
illustration in August 3. 


for the clerk to the union and for the relief (indoor and 
outdoor) of the paupers of the union. There is a large 
Board-room to seat eighty-one, including officers and 
reporters. Adjacent to this room are committee-rooms for 
rural sanitary authority, assessment purposes, &c. On the 
top floor are offices, store-rooms, &c. Caretaker’s residence 
is also provided. The front and return is all of dressed 
stone, the remainder of brickwork with stone dressings. 
Glazed bricks have been freely used, both for exterior and 
interior walls. The whole of the floors are fireproof, 
finished either with granite finish, mosaic or wood blocks. 
The heating is by means of hot water on the low-pressure 
system. The ventilation is being carried out by Messrs. 
Rogert Boyte & Son. The works have been carried out 
by local contractors. The architects are at present engaged 
in designing the furniture intended for use throughout the 
building, and the whole is expected to be completed this 
year. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
f Association last week, Mr. J. Keppie, president, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. A. N. Prentice on Early English 
Architecture. Mr. Prentice observed that as there were few 
remains of Domestic work of that period, he would confine him- 
self to the Ecclesiastical. Taking Lincoln Cathedral as his 
model, he gave an interesting description of the various charac- 
teristic features of the style. In his remarks he made special 
reference to the importance attached to the western doors. 
Naves, arcades, screens, pinnacles, the iron hinges, bases, and 
the round abacus were subjects of instructive remarks. He 
dealt with the sculpture work, showing its claims to artistic 
merit, and of its importance to the buildings where it was 
found, generally being part of the design. Mr. William H. 
M‘Nab opened a discussion, which was taken part in by a 
large number of members. The paper was illustrated by 
sketches and photographs. A hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Prentice for his paper. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


HE sanction of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has 
been obtained by the Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh 
University to remove the iron railings and parapet wall at the 
South Bridge front of the University buildings, to make the 
space between the parapet wall and the wall of the building up 
to the present line of the footways, and to pave the new surface 
with natural-faced Caithness pavement or nidged white Hailes 
stone. Alterations—though not of a structural character, and 
therefore not requiring the authority of the Dean of Guild 
Court—on the Chambers Street front are also contemplated. 
The three bays placed at intervals about the first floor level of 
that front will be scabbeled over and polished, while the joints 
and beds will be rusticated to correspond with the beds and 
joints on the east front. The ornamental string, which at 
present extends only to the bay nearest the South Bridge, is to 
be continued along the whole length of the line. In giving 
warrant for the South Bridge work, Lord Dean of Guild 
Gowans remaiked that it would effect an immense improve- 
ment. The plans had been prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


LP view of the forthcoming congress of this Association, 

which is to be held in Glasgow, a meeting of the com- 
mittee took place on Friday evening. Mr, John Honeyman, 
F.R.I.B.A., presided, and there were present Archbishop Eyre, 
Rev. G. S. Burns, Sir Michael Connel, Messrs. Mitchell, Scott, 
Conbrough, J. Dalrymple Duncan, Black, and Marwick. ‘The 
Marquis of Bute, president of the Association, it was stated 
had received intimation that the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales had consented to become the patrons of the Glasgow 
Congress. 

The draft programme of excursions and meetings was gone 
over and approved. On Monday, August 27, there will be a 
brief reception in the City Chambers, after which the visitors 
will proceed to Langside, where the Lord Provost will hand 
over the custody of the Battlefield Memorial to the Preceptor 
of Hutchesons’ Hospital. The members of the Congress and 
others will be entertained to lunch by the Langside committee. 
The cathedral will be inspected, and its architectural features 
described by Mr. John Honeyman, president of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society. The opening dinner will take place in 
the evening. On Tuesday the party will proceed by train to 
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Bothwell Castle, and a visit will also be paid to Bothwell 
Church. The members will then go by train to Craignethan 
Castle, the “ Tillietudlem” of “ Old Mortality,” on which a 
paper will be read by Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A. Scot. 
At the evening meeting the inaugural address will be delivered 
by the Marquis of Bute, K.T., president of the Association. 
On Wednesday members and their friends will proceed by 
train to Larbert, where carriages will be ready to convey them 
to inspect the Tapock Broch, which will be described by Mr. 
Dalrymple Duncan. They will then drive over the Battlefield 
of Bannockburn to Stirling, where the castle, church, Argyle’s 
Lodge, Mar’s Work, and the other antiquities will be examined. 
Return to Glasgow by train in time for evening meeting in 
Corporation Galleries for the reading of papers. On Thursday 
the party will proceed by steamer to Rothesay. On arrival the 
ruins of the castle will be inspected and described by Rev. J. K. 
Hewison, M.A, F.SA. Scot, and Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A. The members and their friends will afterwards be 
entertained to lunch at Mount Stuart on the invitation of the 
Marquis of Bute, president of the Association, and arrange- 
ments will be made to visit the standing stones of Lubas, the 
vitrified fort of Dunagoil, and the chapel of St. Blane. On 
Friday members and their friends will proceed by train to 
Paisley, where the abbey will be inspected, and its architectural 
features pointed out by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.SA. The 
party will then return to Glasgow, and visit the collection of 
antiquities in the Bishop’s Castle and the Hunterian Museum. 
Evening meeting in Corporation Galleries for reading of papers. 
On Saturday members and their friends will proceed by train 
to Doune, where the ancient castle will be inspected, and a 
paper on its history read by Mr. Dalrymple Duncan. The 
Roman Camp at Ardoch will then be visited and described by 
Professor Young, and by invitation of Mr. Matthew Bulloch the 
party will be entertained to luncheon at Ardoch House. An 
examination of Dunblane Cathedral, under the guidance of the 
Rev. A. Ritchie and others, will conclude the day’s programme. 
On Monday members and their friends will proceed by train to 
Bonnybridge Station, whence the party will follow on foot the 
line of the Antonine Wall to Falkirk. From Falkirk they will 
go by train to Linlithgow, where the ancient palace and church 
will be visited and described. Closing meeting in Corporation 
Galleries at 8 P.M. On Tuesday, September 4, the party will 
visit Dunfermline, and in the evening the Association will be 
entertained at a conversazione by the Town Council of Glasgow 
in the Corporation Galleries. 
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ment, behave in exactly the same manner as those which 
are visible; some disappear, and others are transmitted, 
and, though they give no colour to the pigment (it would 
appear of the same colour if they were excluded), are just as 
much in the reflected light as those rays which are visible. 
The light which is transmitted through a pigment is of the 
same general character as that reflected, and the same holds 
good for the dark rays. By the scale drawn up in the report 
an idea is given of the total rays which are transmitted and 
reflected by Prussian blue and carmine as measured, not by 
their brightness but by their energies, and it is seen that in the 
Prussian blue there are very few rays in the red, yellow, and 
green, which are transmitted and consequently reflected, but 
that in the dark rays again there is a transmission of radiation. 
In the case of carmine more of the red is transmitted, and 
less of the dark rays. The energy existing in the invisible 
region beyond the violet is very small, but since all radiation 
consists of a wave motion in what physicists have called the 
ether, it may happen, and does indeed happen, that the wave 
period of this portion of the spectrum is of such a nature 
as to cause a destructive vibratory motion on the atoms 
of the molecules of the pigment on which the light falls. 
This action had to be considered. All radiation, visible and 
invisible, is not reflected or transmitted through the various 
pigments, and the question arises as to what has become of the 
rays which are apparently lost. The radiation, which is not 
reflected from the colouring matter, has disappeared in passing 
through it; in other words, the pigment has absorbed certain 
of the radiations, visible and invisible, and with close approxi- 
mation to the truth it may be said that the rays absorbed are 
complementary to those reflected. Hence in Prussian blue the 


rays absorbed are principally in the dark part of the spectrum, 


and in the red and yellow, and partly, but in a minor degree, 


in the green, blue, and violet. Similarly in carmine, the rays 


absorbed are principally in the dark part, the yellow and the 


green, of the spectrum, and less in the blue and violet of the 


spectrum. In the case of any body absorbing radiation, the 


energy so disappearing does work in that body, and in the case 
of chemical compounds, such as nearly all pigments in use are, 
there may be besides a chemical decomposition, which in colour 
means a fading or alteration. In estimating the chemical action 
effected on a body by radiation, there are two factors to be 
taken into account, viz., the intensity of the radiation acting, 
and the time during which it acts. 


To obtain the same amount 
of action in two cases, the product of these two amounts must 


be the same. Thus, if a certain tint be exposed to an intensity 
of radiation which may be called 100, and bleaches in it, say, 
one hour, then if a similar tint be exposed to an intensity I, it 
will require 100 hours’ exposure to it to effect the same bleach- 
ing. This has been fully proved by experiment. There is 
an idea abroad that if the light be very feeble a bleachable 
colour, no matter what length of exposure be given, will not 
fade. This, however, is not the case. The same proportion 
of the total energy absorbed by the body which, with an 


PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


Sites further notice of the report by Dr. Russell and 

Captain Abney in its scientific aspect may be interesting. 
In the analysis of white light by the prism, besides the radia- 
tions which are visible, and which are called “ light,” there are 


other radiations which co-exist with the visible radiations, and 
though invisible to the eye may have to be taken into account. 
Of these invisible radiations some lie beyond, or, as it is gene- 
rally termed, below the red in the spectrum, and some beyond 
or above the violet. Those which are below the red, and have 
a longer wave length, experiment has shown to possess more 
energy or capacity of doing work than all the radiation 
(“light”) above the red. As to how the comparative energies 
of the radiations, visible and invisible, forming the spectrum 
can be measured, it will suffice to say that by allowing the dif- 
ferent parts of the spectrum (light and dark) to fall on an _un- 
decomposable substance (lampblack) which can absorb them 
all, or very nearly all, the measurement by thermo-electric 
means of the rise in temperature of the lampblack produced by 
the different parts of the spectrum gives a comparative measure 
of the energy of radiation of these parts. It must be remem- 
bered that the energy of the slice of white light decomposed by 
the prism, and which includes the invisible radiations, is the 
sum of all the energies of the different radiations of the 
spectrum. 

The diagrams given in the report serve to explain the 
measurements. They show, for instance, the comparative 
energies at different parts of the spectrum of sunlight, the elec- 
tric (arc) light, and an incandescent light which is the same as 
that of gaslight; the luminosity of the different rays of the 
spectrum of sunlight on a day in July, of the electric light, and 
of gaslight, showing the comparative brightness to the eye of 
the light at the different parts of the spectrum. 

In the scale for the electric (arc) light is seen the portion of 
the curve of the visible part of the spectrum, together with its 
luminosity curve, showing that the brightness of the visible 
spectrum bears no sort of relation to its energy. The brightest 
part of the visible spectrum is in the yellow; whilst the 
point of maximum energy is just below the red. Had 
the luminosity and energy curves of any other source of 
radiation been used, exactly the same result would have 
been arrived at. Dark rays, when falling on a pig- 


intense radiation, ch 
pended with a feeble radiation in doing the same kind 


effects chemical decomposition, is ex- 


of work. To appreciate this, allusion is made to what the 
deductions from scientific experiment led the investigators to 
believe was the manner in which light acts on the molecules 
of which a body is composed. 

In a compound body, the molecules must at the very least 
consist of two ultimate atoms, and these oscillate to and fro 


from one another, each atom having its own constant time of 


completing an oscillation, the molecule itself oscillating in a 
period of its own. The time of these oscillations is not to be 
measured even by millionths of a second, nor the extent of the 
oscillation by the millionths of an inch, but by standards far 
smaller. A ray of light of any pure colour is due to a continu- 
ous series of oscillations or waves of a known and measurable 
length in the physicists’ “ether.” If it happens that the time 
of oscillation of some “light” wave agrees with the time of 
oscillation of one of the atoms, the length of swing of the 
oscillation of this last is increased with each beat of the ether,. 
till, if the number of beats of the ether be sufficiently numerous 
—that is, if the light be allowed to play upon the molecule 
long enough—the length of its swing is increased till finally 
the atom will swing off from the molecule, thus changing its 
composition. This liberated atom may join itself to the mole- 
cule of some other matter which may be present, such as 
oxygen or water. The amount of increased swing the waves 
of light can give the atom depends on the amplitude of the 
waves (the amplitude in a wave in the sea is the height from 
trough to crest), the square of which is a measure of theiz 
energy as it is of the intensity of the light. To take a very 
familiar example, suppose we have a heavy church bell hung 
without any friction on its supports, and without any resistance: 
to its motion, and that when vibrating freely it would make a 
complete swing once in a second. Suppose to the end of the 
bell rope was attached a small horizontal plate, and that at 
intervals of a second 1,000 grains weight of water fell froma 
fixed height on to the plate, the bell would gradually oscillate. 
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and finally the oscillations would become so great that it would 
ring. If instead of 1,009 grains falling from the same height 
we had one grain of water falling every second it would 
take 1,000 times longer before the bell rung, and if it 
was ;,;5 of a grain of water that fell every second it would 
take 1,000,000 times as long before it rang. The work done 
by the dropping water may be looked upon as the work done by 
the amplitude of the wave, and the church bell as the atom, 
moving without friction and without resistance. 

It will also be noticed that it is only those rays whose waves 
beat in unison with the oscillation of the atom which increase 
the swing of the atom. The wave motion is then destroyed, 
and that particular ray disappears, z.¢.,is absorbed. It must be 
recollected that the visibility of any change effected on a body 
merely means the number of molecules altered. In feeble light 
the numbers altered in a given time are much fewer than when 
light is intense. We have a good instance of this in a photo- 
graphic plate, where the effect of the exposure for 554,55 of a 
second to sunlight on a salt of silver is invisible to the eye, 
whilst a second’s exposure is rendered visible. We know, how- 
ever, that j5¢;55 Of a second’s exposure to sunlight has 
chemically altered some minute portion of the silver salt on 
which it fell, as what is termed development proves it. 
Again, we have a further definite proof in the case of certain 
colours that the smallest intensity of radiation if sufficiently 
prolonged effects a chemical change in them. In_ photo. 
graphic processes the chloride of silver is only sensitive, 
roughly speaking, to the extreme violet of the visible spec- 
trum. When any one of certain colours which are fugitive 
are applied to stain the silver chloride, and the part of the 
spectrum which the colour absorbs is below the violet, then 
after exposure in the spectrum on applying a developer, as it 
is called in photography, the action of the spectrum in decom- 
posing the coluur of the dye is shown bya deposit of silver 
taking place in that part which the colour absorbs. Thus, if 
carmine (cochineal) be applied to the chloride of silver an 
action will be shown to take place in the green where the 
colour, as will be seen, absorbs. It must be remembered that 
without that colour no such deposit would be possible. The 
spectrum of sunlight will cause this phenomenon to appear 
in a few seconds, and the spectrum of skylight, or of candle- 
light, will equally cause it if the exposure is prolonged. That is 
to say a feeble radiation (light), if sufficiently prolonged, will 
give the same effect as a radiation (light) which is several 
thousand times as intense. And it further demonstrates that 
chemical decomposition takes place in acolour long before such 
change is visible to the eye. 

The heating effect on a body may be taken to be an increase 
in the amplitude in the oscillations of the molecules rather 
than of the atoms (though the two are closely-connected), 
pointing to the fact that the shorter wave-lengths which 
have a greater rapidity of oscillation are those which would 
be most likely to increase the amplitude of the oscillations 
of the atom and thus to produce a chemical change in the 
body. 

in analysing by a prism the different kinds of light, it is found 
that in the visible spectra so obtained no colour is absent, but 
on comparing the intensity of the same colours in the different 
spectra it is found that there is a variation. Comparing the 
spectrum of sunlight at midday in May with gaslight, it is found 
that there is considerably less violet, blue, green, and yellow 
light in the latter than in the former, and in light from a blue 
sky considerably less red and yellow. ‘The intensities of the 
spectrum colours of sunlight near midday in May are not very 
different from those of the electric (arc) light, while the inten- 
sities of the colours of the incandescence electric light when 
rendered normally incandescent are a very close approxima- 
tion to those of gaslight. The light of the gas, and theretore of 
the incandescence electric lamp, is yellower than that of sunlight, 
and therefore of the electric (arc) light, owing to the increasing 
diminution of comparative intensity of the colours from red to 
violet, whilst the light from the sky is considerably bluer than 
that from the sun. It has been recently shown how by cutting 
off from the electric arc light (or from sunlight of known com- 
position) the proper proportions of the different spectrum 
colours, the exact hue of gaslight or skylight can be produced. 
The difference in hue of the light from any of the sources con- 
sidered is due to an excess or defect, but not to a total absence 
of intensity of the different parts of the spectrum. As regards 
the dark rays of the spectrum the same argument holds 
good. A diagram is then given which shows clearly the 
different proportions of dark rays in sunlight, the arc light 
and gaslight. In light from the blue sky the proportion 
of dark rays is much smaller, and no very accurate measure- 
ment of their intensity has been made, but as the rays below 
the red do not cause chemical change in any of the pigments 
tried, this want of accurate knowledge is of no great moment. 

Since, then, all sources of light emit the same rays, but of 
different intensities, which can be measured, it follows that if 
we know which rays are chemically active, and the amount of 
work which, when of a certain intensity, they perform, we can, 


work that would be done by another. The most perfect manner 

of noting the action of light would be to expose for a given 

time the pigments to the action of the spectrum formed by an 

unvarying source of light, and to measure the: amount of 

chemical action (fading of the colour in most cases) which had ii 
taken place in every part of the spectrum. When the relative i 
intensities of the different parts of the spectra from other } | 
sources of light compared with this standard spectrum were 
known, then the length of time during which it would be 
necessary to expose the colour to any one of them to produce 
that same total effect could be calculated. Unfortunately for 
the experiments, even in full suntight, which is the most powerful 
light to be worked with, months are often required to effect a 
visible chemical action on some of the pigments ; it was there- 
fore useless to take a narrow slice of light, say 1, inch in width, Wh 
and 3 inch in height, and form a spectrum with it on a surface int 
of coloured paper 4 inches in width and $ inch in height, and | 
wait to see when the bleaching took place. WW 


from the work done by the light from one source, deduce the 


To avoid this impracticable method resort was had to the 
use of coloured glasses to ascertain the part of the spectrum 
which was most active in producing the fading action. The MAM ET 
glasses used were red, green, and blue. It may be well here WE 
to say something regarding what is meant by the terms red, i 
green, blue, &c, as applied to glasses. It is a very popular / 
idea that light coming throuzh coloured glass is really white ‘Hi 
light, which is in some way transmuted into red, green, blue, 
&c., as the case may be. There is no transmutation. The 
effect of co'our is merely produced by the abstraction of certain 
rays, or of a proportion of them, from the white light by the ita 
material of which the glass itself is composed. 

In this case practically the visible spectrum was divided }? 
into three parts, and in every case where any fading took place 
it was always found beneath the blue glass, very much less 
often and to a far less degree under the green, and only twice 
under the red glass, and was then barely perceptible. The | 
blue glass also allows most of the dark rays beyond the violet 
to be transmitted. Experiment has shown that these rays are 
chemically active, but not to the same degree as those which 
are visibly transmitted through the blue glass. This might 
be expected, as their energy or capacity of doing work is far 
less. 

As to the proportion of dark rays which pass through the 
different glasses, they are nearly entirely transmitted through 
the red glass, very slightly through the blue and green glasses. Hh 

i 
| 
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Had the fading of the colours we have examined been due to } 
the dark rays, it ought to have been shown beneath the red ‘ 
glass far more than under the green or the blue glass. This 
was not. Therefore, it may be said that the blue, violet, and UEP 
ultra-violet rays are those which are by far the most active in ' 
producing a change in the pigments experimented on. As the ] 
intensity of the different rays of the spectrum coming from the we 
different sources of light have been measured, it follows that it 
the total intensity of the rays from each source of light trans- h 
mitted through the blue glass can be calculated. These total ‘ 
intensities may be taken as a close approximation to an inverse ib 
measure of the time to which the colours would have to be 1] . 
exposed to produce an equal result as regards fading. 

It might properly be objected that although it has been 
shown that the dark rays do not affect chemical decomposition, 
it has not been proved that the heating effect they have on a ' 
pigment might not aid the rapidity with which the decomposi- y 
tion takes place. Direct experiments were undertaken with i 
this object in view. The backs of papers coloured with pig- i 
ments proved in the investigation to be fugitive were placed in 
contact with a tin containing boiling water and exposed to light, 
together with similar papers merely resting against wood. Some 
few of those colours which are affected by heat without light in 
an atmosphere saturated with moisture did fade with very 
slightly greater rapidity where exposed as above, but with the 
majority the rate of change was, if anything, slower. Further 
experiment has also shown that if the dark rays be cut off from 
sunlight by proper means, the rate of fading in colours freely 
exposed is not diminished. In the experiments in the open 
tubes, which were described previously, the temperature was 
only a very few degrees higher than the temperature of outside 
atmosphere, and therefore the experiment made by heating the tii 
pigmented paper by contact with a vessel at the temperature i! 
of boiling water was an extreme example of the effect of heat. 
The results of experiments show that damp is often a factor in 
the rapidity of fading, and as heat tends to lessen the moisture. . 
present in the paper and pigment, it might be expected that in ) 
the majority of cases fading would result more slowly when the 
pigment was heated, whether by radiation or by heat applied 
as above. 

That fading should principally take place in the blue rays ! 
was to be expected, from experiments that have been conducted j 
with other objects, and is of great practical importance, It has 
been already stated that it is only those parts of the spectrum 
which are absorbed by a colour that can do work on it. Of all (, 
colours, the reds, yellows, and greens absorb principally in the 
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blue part of the’ spectrum, and the blues much less.. Hence we 
may expect that the former pigments would fade more rapidly 
than the latter if they are fugitive. And, what. is more im- 
portant, it locates the action of the spectrum to the region 
which is least luminous, and which varies enormously in the 
different kinds of light to which pigments are exposed. Of the 
different kinds of daylight, viz., sunlight and skylight, to which 
water-colours are exposed, sunlight is the safest when reduced 
to equal intensity, since it contains a far less proportion of blue 
light than does skylight. 

From a consideration of the amount of exposure given to 
the pigments is deduced, within limits, the time that would be 
taken to produce a similar effect in the light to which they 
would ordinarily be exposed. Between the middle of May to 
the middle of August, that is, from the time when the exposures 
were first made to the time when the first series of readings 
were made, there was registered at Kew Observatory 705 hours 
of bright sunshine, and at Greenwich 652. We may therefore 
take it that there were about 675 hours of the same bright sun- 
shine at the place in which our colours were exposed. Not 
only, however, did they receive this sunshine, but also the light 
from the sky. The total number of hours of effective daylight 
which they received in the same time was about 1,700 hours. 
A fair comparison can be made between sunlight and skylight 
from the results obtained by experiment. When the sun is 
bright, we may take it that the sky is not overcast, but is fairly 
clear, and if, by photometry, we may measure the brightness of 
the total light from the sky and of sunlight, and of the skylight 
separately when illuminating a surface placed vertically, and 
facing the direction towards which the papers were exposed, we 
can calculate the ratio of the brightness of sunlight and sky- 
light. It would be manifestly of little use to take measures of 
the whole of the components of the light, for, if we take a unit 
of light of blue sky and a unit of sunlight, we have much more 
blue light in the former than in the latter. And, as it is the 
blue rays that have been shown to be effective in acting on 
those pigments which do fade, the photometry had to be con- 
fined to these rays alone. The average intensity of the blue 
rays in direct sunlight (ze, with the receiving surface held 
normally to the direction of the sun’s rays, is attained very 
nearly at 3 30; thus in the middle of August it is about 63 of 
that of the maximum. In the case of the tubes, however, the 
pigments were not exposed, so that the surface was normal 
to the direction of the sun’s rays, but always with the 
surface vertical. As they were cylindrical, it might, at 
first sight, have appeared to be a matter of some difficulty 
to say whether the photometric measurements should be 
made with a vertical surface facing east, south, or west. A 
reference to the tubes themselves, however, solved the ques- 
tion, as it was found that the greatest fading took place in 
that part of the paper which was parallel to the building against 
which the tubes were hung, and it was this direction in which 
the surface of the photometer to be illuminated was placed. 
The conditions of exposure required that the effect should also 
take into account the reflection from the glass, and this was 
duly attended to. As a result, it was found that though the 
illumination by the sun near mid-day of a vertical surface 
facing 20 deg.-east of south was on an average nearly 4'5 times 
more intense in blue light than was the sky, yet there was a 
steady diminution in the ratio after about three hours on each 
side of when the maximum was attained, owing to the greater 
inclination the paper had to the solar rays and also to the 
increased reflection from the glass from the same cause. It 
may be fairly taken that the average intensity of the blue of 
sunlight throughout the day is close upon 275 that of the 
average light from the sky. Although the sun soon after its 
rising shone upon the pigments, yet at about 330 in the 
afternoon they were shaded from the sunlight, and this reduces 
the number of hours’ sun which they received to about 500 
hours. The above average value of sunlight to skylight was 
taken with a knowledge of this fact. 

The conclusion is thus arrived at that when the sun was 
shining for 500 hours, the pigments received blue light equal to 
1,875 hours of that of a blue sky fully illuminated when the sun 
shone on them. Besides this, the pigments received 200 hours 
of blue sky towards sunset when the colours were in the shade, 
which may be taken as about equal to 50 hours of average 
skylight illumination. The light from a sky which is cloudy 
has very much the same composition as sunlight itself, as, re- 
peatedly proved. Supposing, however, that the light was half 
due to blue sky and half to that of sunlight, this is equivalent to 
the pigments being exposed for 600 hours to light of the same 
composition as that of a blue light from the sky and 600 hours to 
light of the same average composition as sunlight. Now for equal 
units of illumination skylight is almost exactly twice as rich in blue 
rays as is sunlight. Therefore, the 600 hours to which the pig- 
ments were exposed to degraded sunlight is equivalent to 300 
hours of light of the quality of skylight. Hence it may be taken 
that the pigments were exposed when the sun was not shining 
to 900 hours of light of the same quality as that coming from 
the blue sky, but inferior in illumination, Measures taken 
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show that the light coming from the sky at the time of year 
when the exposures were made varies from }ths to 7yth, and 
sometimes less in brightness of that coming from an unclouded 
sky, the measurements being taken at the same time of day. 
If we assume that the average illumination of an overcast sky 
is 4rd of that of a blue sky, we shall not be far wrong. Apply- 
ing this factor, we find that the pigments were exposed for an 
equivalent of 300 hours of average bright blue sky beyond that 
to which they were exposed when the sun was shining. It may 
therefore be said that the pigments received a total illumination 
equivalent to 2,225 hours of average blue sky, which is made 
up of the 1,875 hours, the 50 hours, and the 300 hours. This 
of course is only an approximate estimate, owing to the very 
variable quantities dealt with, but still it will give an idea of the 
illumination by the blue rays which were effective in causing 
the fading. A calculation is made as to the approximate 
amount of illumination which a picture hung in a gallery, such 
as those at South Kensington, would receive during the same 
period. No direct sunlight would be admitted, and therefore 
the illumination due to the direct light from the sun would be 
eliminated. Photometric measurements show that the blue 
light illuminating a picture in these galleries varies between 
foth and ,isth of that to which it (when no blinds are used for 
subduing the light) would be subjected if it were placed where 
our pigments were exposed and illuminated by the sky alone. 
When there is a blue sky the ratio is least, and we shall be 
safe in taking it as ,/;th. For the 700 hours when the sun was 
shining we should, therefore, have an equivalent inside the 
gallery to about 9°3 hours of average blue sky. For the 1,200 
hours of light from an overcast sky we may ta’e the factor of 
sth both for the 600 hours of light which was of the quality 
of light from a blue sky, and also of the light for the 600 
hours, supposed to be of the same quality as of sunlight, which, 
both together, were taken to be equivalent to 300 hours of 
light from an unclouded blue sky. This would give an ex- 
posure equivalent to 7°5 hours of the average light from a 
blue sky, such as that to which the pigments were exposed, 
or in all 16°8 hours. This would make the exposure of a 
picture inside the gallery about zioth of that given to the 
pigments during the same time. If the whole year was of the 
same daily average brightness as that between May 15 and 
August 15, 1886, the same effect would have been pro- 
duced on the pigments located against the walls of one of 
these galleries in about 32 years. Seeing that the daily 
intensity and continuance of light is so enormously diminished 
in the autumn and winter, it will not be overstating facts when 
it is said that it would have taken 100 years in the gallery in 
question to have arrived at the same degree of fading as to that 
to which the pigments had arrived by the sunlight experiments 
up to August. 

A calculation is made as to the amount of exposure 
to gaslight, or light from electric glow-lamps falling on 
walls of the same gallery. The glow lamplight and the 
gaslight have very closely the same composition, and it may 
be taken that the mean illumination on the walls lighted 
by gaslight and electric incandescence lamps is equal to two 
candles at one foot off. The illumination of the same galleries 
by daylight has been measured, and the mean light for the 
whole year may be taken at about six candles at one foot off. 
Details of the candle value of the illumination for the brightest 
months in the year have been given. The illumination in the 
winter months is so small that this average may betaken. That 
is, the mean illumination by day is three times better than by 
night, but the blue rays in one unit of the illuminating value of 
light of gaslight are only ;4,th on cloudy days to z'jth on days 
when the sky is clear of those contained in a unit day light. 
We may take jth as a probable proportion, and on this 
assumption the blue light illumination by the latter is about 
sth of that of the former. That is to say, that one hour's 
exposure to mean daylight is about equal to 45 hours of gas- 
light. It has already been estimated that to produce the fading 
which took place in the colours between May and August in 
direct sunshine, at least 100 years would have been required had 
the exposure been made in the gallery. Allowing for the dura- 
tion of darkness, it would have taken at least 2,000 years con- 
tinuous illumination to have produced the same result in gas- 
light or in the light from the electric glow-lamps. With the arc 
electric light giving an illumination of 2} candles at one foot 
off, we calculate, on similar data, that the same result would 
have been obtained in not less than 200 years, 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL WORKS, 


A REPORT on the state of the Channel Tunnel works, made 

to the Board of Trade by Major Marindin, has just been 

published as a Parliamentary paper, being dated July 17, and 
is as follows :— 

In compliance with the instructions contained in the order 

of the sth instant, I have this day made <n inspection of the 
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works of the Submarine Continental Railway Company, near 
Dover. 

I was accompanied by Mr. F. Brady, the engineer of the 
company, who made all possible arrangements to facilitate my 
work of inspection. 

I was informed by Mr. Brady that, although the boring 
machine, which is still in position at the end of experimental 
tunnel, has been periodically worked so as to keep the machinery 
in proper order, no cutting operations have been carried on 
except upon occasions when permission has been obtained 
from the Board of Trade. 

I find that since the date of my last inspection, in December 
1886, permission was given upon August Io, 1887, to work the 
machine upon the following Friday and Saturday (see H. 5,787), 
and the measurements taken by me to-day, compared with 
those taken in March 1885 and December 1886, show that only 
eight inches of chalk have been cut out since the latter date. 
This amount of cutting is not more than might reasonably be 
made under the above-quoted sanction. 

The length of the tunnel having been thus increased by 
eight inches since December 1886, is now 2,102 yards 2 feet 
8 inches, or, say, 2,103 yards. 

The ventilating heading from the tunnel to No. 3 shaft, 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade on May 14, 1886 (H. 2,846), 
has not been commenced. 

The tunnel, although a good deal of the timber sheeting at 
places has had to be renewed owing to dry rot, is in much the 
same condition that it was in December 1886, but, if anything, 
it is rather drier. 

The pumps are worked twice a week for about three hours, 
and the amount of water which collects in twenty-four hours is 
calculated at only about 440 gallons. 


The ventilation is carried out, as heretofore, by the use of 


compressed air whenever necessary. 

The boring operations for coal on the under cliff close to 
No. 2 shaft are being pushed forward. The bore-hole from the 
bottom of a shaft 44 feet deep is now about goo feet deep; the 
first 500 feet, 18 inches in diameter, being lined, and the re- 
mainder, 15 inches in diameter, being as yet unlined. 


4 Royal College of Architecture. 


[S1rR,—So our discussion upon the establishment of a 
national scheme of architectural education is to conclude, and 
I am afraid I am just as sceptical of its possibility as I was 
before it began. Mr. Thomasson’s failure to explain away my 
objections has, I fear, made them doubly strong. Why does he 
not give us some details of the finances? Why does he not 
distinctly state who is to organise and carry out this scheme? 
And why does he not even attempt to respond to my invitation 
to form a local society for his own town? Because, sir, directly 
he tries to reduce his scheme to a practical workable form, he 
finds himself confronted by a host of difficulties. I know what 
they are, because I have gone through it all, and although I 
was just as eager and just as confident as Mr. Thomasson 
when I first conceived the idea, yet the enormous difficulty of 
carrying it out convinced me that such an organisation was not 
possible in the present state of architectural education. And 
this discussion has strengthened me in my conviction. 

Nevertheless, now that the question has been fought out in 
words, and that my objections have not apparently shaken Mr. 
Thomasson’s faith, let him turn his attention to deeds, and set 
to work to put his scheme into working order. After he has 
done so, I would suggest that he lay the whole matter before 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, where 
I am sure it would receive a very courteous reception and a 
complete and impartial investigation. And then, if Iam proved 
to be wrong, I shall be the first to own it. I am sorry that 
Mr. Thomasson thought fit to write his last letter in the tone 
he did. We are fellow-workers in a good cause, and after all 
it is only the means, not the end, that we are disputing about. 
So now that our wordy war is over, let us metaphorically shake 
hands, and forget any hasty remarks that may have seemed to 
us uncalled for. 

For ourselves in the Association, we also will continue our 
labours to perfect its organisation and make it a worthy college 
of architecture. As one little example, I may mention that 
next winter the committee is going to appoint a committee of 
inquiry to investigate the merits of a scheme of education in 
Construction and architectural science that will, if passed, be of 
immense value to the profession as a whole, and then the 
youngest pupil will be taken in hand by competent teachers 
and trained on year by year, until he is able and ready to pre- 
sent himself for that final ordeal for which every true and loyal 


architectural student is, I hope, preparing himself—the R.I.B.A, 
examination. 


Believe me, Sir, there is a very strong feeling in the Asso- 


ciation in favour of a more collegiate leavening of its institu- 
tions, and if your original correspondent would only lend us a 
helping hand in our endeavours, instead of Starting a new 
college, I know he would earn for himself among our students 


a popularity great indeed. 
In conclusion, I must give you, Sir, my very warmest thanks 


for permi:ting me to occupy so much space in your journal, but 


I hope and believe that this discussion will be of real benefit in 


showing to the world that Englishmen are at last determined 
to set their house of architectural education in order.—Faith- 


fully yours, OWEN FLEMING. 
London: August 11, 1888. 


Theatre Exits and Fire Risks. 


S1R,—Having read your notice under the above heading 
which appeared in your issue of the toth inst., I cannot help 
commenting upon the apparent belief, still reposed by theatrical 
architects and managers in materials which, though incom- 
bustible in themselves, are yet great absorbents of heat and sub- 


ject to the influence of it. For instance, iron and concrete, 


though incombustible in themselves, are most pernicious 
materials when used in the construction of a building, par- 
ticularly when the one is employed in conjunction with the 
other ; and there is not the slightest doubt that the combination 
of iron and asbestos, when used as a fireproof proscenium 
curtain, though the action may be different when it is subjected 
to extreme heat, say in the case of fire, cannot possibly be 
effectual in preventing the spread of a conflagration from the 
stage to the auditorium. 

It is a well-known fact that asbestos becomes incandescent 
when subjected to flame, and any material that can be rendered 
incandescent must be a conductor of heat. Iron when sub- 
jected to extreme heat rapidly expands, and, when built up into 
a kind of framework, very rapidly becomes distorted through 
unequal expansion ; and I will say if a framework of iron and 
asbestos cloth be employed as a fireproof drop curtain for a 
theatre, that in event of fire the curtain will be rendered useless 
through “ buckling” and warping. 

It stands to reason that what really should be employed by 
theatrical architects and managers in the construction and fire- 
proofing of theatres are articles which are not simply incom- 
bustible in themselves, but materials which will not become 
incandescent or transmit heat in such a way as to influence 
combustible materials in close proximity to them. 

I need not say that such materials are at the disposal of any 
architect who wishes to make use of them, as that is now a 
well-established fact; but, obviously, what is required is to 
bring before the notice of those personally concerned, viz. the 
theatre-going public, the fact that theatres can (though at 
present they certainly are not) be made perfectly fireproof, and 
that there is no reason whatever why the life of a single theatre- 
goer should be risked. PAUL LAMBERTS. 

August 15, 1888. 


Contrast or Harmony ? 


SIR,—The letter of your correspondent “Ina Fix” draws 
attention to a subject which now and then forces itself upon 
observant minds. His case is that, having erected an extension 
to an Elizabethan house greater than the old part, with stone 
from the same quarry as that used in the old part, his client 
complains that, whereas the old work is of a beautiful dark- 
grey colour, the new is of a very light but agreeable tint, and 
proposes to reface the old work to match the new, or darken 
the new work to match the old. peed 

Two or three years ago I was with some archzeologists in 
Sussex, and directed their attention to the following incident. 
There were, side by side, two fifteenth-century windows, in 
every minute particular of design and detail precisely alike. 
One was the original window, the other a new one put in by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, probably replacing the old decayed one. The 
old window instantly arrested attention, and we desired to 
sketch it, but the new one we should pass by as an ordinary 
piece of work. Now the whole secret of this was the effect of 
time. Time had mellowed down to a “beautiful dark-grey 
colour” the old window, while the new was comparatively harsh 
and bald. It, however, seemed to say, ‘And why not sketch 
me? What has my old neighbour done that you should 
bestow such loving glances upon him, and pass me by with 
contempt?” And soit can be said of many Elizabethan and 
Queen Anne houses. I suppose no one would be more 
astonished than the designers of those houses to find such 
praise bestowed upon them. The pleasure derived from them 
is not due to design, nor to building ; it is wholly due to time. 
You may make at the side of any of them an exact counterpart, 
but you will not obtain a tithe of the beauty. Good old paint- 
ings are not better painted than good new ores ; and when 
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High Street, Wandsworth, the clerk of works being Mr. T. 


glorified as the old ones. 


thorpe at St. Albans Abbey. 


three or four centuries in three or four weeks. 
“Tn a Fix” should do what his predecessor did—let the work 
alone. 


which would make client and architect contemptible. 


the remainder.—I am, your obedient servant, 
7 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. : WM. WOODWARD. 
August 15, 1888. 


Italian Vandalism. 


SiR,—The Saturday Review of last week, commenting on a 
pamphlet by Signor Antonio Palomes, entitled “ Civilisation (?) 
Memoirs for the History of Our Own Times,” draws attention 
to the numerous acts of vandalism which have taken place in 
Italy since 1865, and makes the astounding statement that 
during the past hundred years that country has certainly lost 
more than half of her ecclesiastical andcivic monuments. The 
church of St. Dominic, at Brescia, which was pulled down in 
1889 to make room for a new railway-station, supplied the 
Brompton Oratory with the sumptuous altar of the Rosary. 
The South Kensington Museum contains all that now remains 
of the church of the Misericordia and the fine conventual 
church of Santa Chiara at Florence. Palermo has suffered not 
only from the destruction of many of her finest churches, but 
from the injudicious restoration of those which remain. Signor 
Palomes assures us that there is a good deal of suspicious 
mystery hanging over those acts of vandalism, and he does not 
hesitate to hint that even conspicuous personages could if they 
chose tell us a good deal that is curious concerning the pro- 
ceedings, and convince us that Mercury himself was the god 
who presided over many a sale of church and municipal plate. 
The English have been frequently reviled for the interest they 
have taken in the preservation of Italian antiquities, and it is 
satisfactory that this interest is shared by some of the Italians 
themselves, although unfortunately they are at the present time 
in a minority. Je 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Harrogate.—The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel and school were laid at Starbeck, Harrogate, on 
Monday, August 13. The chapel is 41 feet by 31 feet, with 
vestibule and lobbies ; the school 27 feet by 18 feet. The walls 
are of blue flag-stone with yellow sandstone dressings, and 
slated roofs. The roof, which is open, is 22 feet to collar. 
There are inlet fresh-air flues in buttresses, and vitiated air 
extractors on roof. The chapel gives accommodation for 200 
persons, and the school for 70, at a cost of 8507, Mr. J. 
Sadler, of Starbeck, is the builder, and Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
of Leeds and Harrogate, is the architect. 


London.—The erection of the tower and spire of the church 
of the Holy Trinity, West Hill, Wandsworth, which has been 
in progress during the past twelve months, has been finally 
completed. The total height of the tower and spire together is 
150 feet, the tower being 78 feet and the spire 72 feet, with 
handsome finial cross and vane rising another 1o feet. The 
lower storey of the tower is planned to form a lofty porch, 
groined and vaulted in Bath stone, and closed with handsome 
wrought-iron gates. On examination of the site and existing 
walls of the church, the architect deemed it advisable to build 
the tower independent of the church. It rests on a bed of 


south and east walls forming the inner walls of the church 
showed evidence of instability for the great weight to be placed 
upon them, and were taken down and rebuilt from the founda- 
tions, and the tower is, constructively, unconnected with the 
church. The walls at the ground level for 25 feet are 3 feet 
6 inches thick and built in cement, and 3 feet thick above that 
height to the top. They are built of brick internally, faced 
with Kentish rag stone to correspond with the church, and 
Corsham Down Bath stone for the dressings. The spire is 
altogether of Bath stone, 18 inches thick at the springing and 
g inches above, the uppermost 1o feet being solid. Upon the 
top of the tower walls a course of York stone is laid as a bed 
course for the spire, and two wrought-iron chains run round the 
walls at the springing of the spire, which is additionally secured 
by two iron rods crossing each other diagonally. The contract 
was accepted by Mr. George Dobson, of Colchester, for 3,680/., 
the lowest of twelve tenders from known builders in London 
and the country. The work has been admirably executed, 
under the personal supervision of the architect, Mr. George 
Patrick, A.R.I.B.A, of Drummond Chambers, Adelphi, and 


I said the same a little while ago in 
the columns of the Zimes as regards the work of Lord Grim- 
When time has mellowed down 
his new work it will look quite as well, and in many cases 
better than the old, but impatient persons demand the effect of 
The client of 


To reface the old work would be to irreparably destroy 
its acknowledged beauty ; to darken the new would be a sham 
The 
architect has done his work, the client has done his ; let time do 


Shelmerdine. New vestries are to be commenced at a cost of 
over soo/, The wrought-iron gates to the tower were executed 
from the architect’s designs by Messrs. Cottam & Willmore, 
and the vane, &c., by Messrs. Hart, Son & Co. The lightning- 
conductor was supplied by Messrs. Newall & Co. 


Oxford.—The work of restoring the perished stonework of 
All Saints Church has been put in hand, under the supervision 
of Mr. Wilkinson Moore. At present it is proposed to restore 
the upper stages of the tower as far as the funds at the dis- 
posal of the vestry will admit. The upper portion of the 
spire was rebuilt as recently as 1873, but from the base of it 
downwards all portions of the facework show signs of being 
badly perished. Messrs. Symm & Co. are the contractors. 


South Shields.—The Presbyterian Church in Mile End 
Road, South Shields, has been built thirty years, but during 
that time no minister has been properly heard in it on account 
of its acoustic defects. In the spring of this year the managers 
consulted Mr. John Wills, F.SSc., of Derby, well known for 
his experience in such matters, and, under his supervision, 
certain alterations have been made at a moderate cost, which 
have entirely altered the character of the building. It is pro- 
nounced to be a great success, and while the acoustic defect is 
cured the appearance is also very much improved. 


GENERAL. 


H.R.H. Prince Albert Wictor has consented to act as 
President of the Great Northern Central Hospital, the new 
buildings of which were lately opened by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Sir Andrew Clark, Bart, 
M.D., F.R.S,and Mr. Wm. S. Savory, F.R S., have also joined 
the medical staff as consulting physician and consulting surgeon 
respectively, 

Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A, of Darlington, is the 
successful competitor for the Lynnfield schools, to be built by 
the West Hartlepool School Board, to accommodate 1,000 
children. 

Plans for proposed additions to All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson, have 
been approved by the Dean of Guild Court. 

Plans by Messrs. Thornton, Shiells & Thomson, of Edin- 
burgh, have been selected in competition for the proposed fever 
hospital, Duddingston. 

The Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Tuesday adjourned szze diz. The report will be 
made in a couple of months. 

A Party consisting of members of the committee of the 
Leeds magistrates, and of the Corporation gas committee, has 
paid a visit to the works of the Leeds Forge Company. Mr. 
Sampson Fox showed them round the works, and explained to 
them in detail the plant employed and the mode of converting 
water into gas, which is used throughout the works for the pur- 
poses of heating and illumination. 

An Examination of candidates for the offices of Municipal 
Engineer and Local Board Surveyor will be held at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, 
on Friday and Saturday, October 26 and 27 next. Applications 
for the examination must be sent to the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Cole, not later than September 5. 

Plans for the new Caledonian Railway passenger station in 
South Union Street, Duudee, were submitted to a meeting of the 
Police Commission on Monday. They showed a handsome 
building in the Scotch baronial style of architecture. 

ASwimming Bath, 75 feet long and 35 feet wide, and said 
to be the largest brine-bath in England, was opened on Tuesday” 
at St. Andrew’s Brine Baths, Droitwich. The building was 
designed by Mr. Louis Sheppard, of Worcester. 


A Range of Baildings in Kirkwall, comprising the North 
of Scotland and the Orkney and Shetland Steam Navigation 
Company’s Offices, Tower’s Hotel, and the old Orcadia Com- 
pany’s old chambers, has been acquired by a gentleman in 
Kirkwall, who is to erect a large hotel on a portion of the 
property. 

The Great Bastern Railway have issued a tourist guide 
for the Continent. Though only sixpence in price, it has nearly 
1so pages of matter and map. It is copiously illustrated 
throughout, and, apart from the exhaustive information as to 
means of travel, fares, accommodation, &c., it is worth getting 
by those who do not intend to travel, by reason of the interest- 
ing information and descriptions. It will prove of much value 
to tourists, without being an encumbrance either in the port- 
manteau or the hand. 


CRIMINAL ProceEDINGs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person fa'sely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pum) Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators m inufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rozert Boyvie & Son, Ld. 


Reo orver. 


to Dhe Architect, 
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Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
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Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T: enders, &c., tt 7s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than § p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the } 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Jaith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our znserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITION OPEN, 


GORTON.—Sept. 15.—Designs are Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local Board 
Offices, Gorton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,—For Building Seven Houses and 
One Good House. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 

BATLEY.—Aug, 17.—For Building Houses. 
Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 20.—For Building Sunday School. Mr. 
James J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 24.—For Building Warehouse and Offices. 
Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast, 


Mr. Thomas 


BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 5.— For Building Theatre and Five 
Shops. Mr. W. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 20.—For Altering Salem Chapel for 
School Board Office. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 23.— For Alterations to Warehouse. 
Mr. Samuel Robinson, Architect, Exchange Buildings, Brad- 
ford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 23.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. 
Brayshaw & Co., Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

CLAPHAM.—Aug. 27.—For Building Public Library, Orlando 
Road. Mr. H. Bulcraig, Stanley House, 20 Lydon Road, 
Clapham. 

DEWsBURY.—Aug. 17.—F or Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

FOLKESTONE.—Aug. 17.—For Heating Buildings of the 
Pleasure Gardens. Mr, Seymour Clarke, General Manager, 
Folkestone. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 18.—For Building Shop and Offices. Mr, 
S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Aug. 25.—For Constructing and Erecting 
Wrought-Iron Girder Bridge, with Two Opening Spans across 
Harbour at Ramsey. Mr. T. J. Lilley, Engineer, 4 West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 30.4*—For Various Works Required in Alteras- 
tions and Additions to Stanley House, Pontefract Lane. Quan- 
tities supplied. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects, 51 Albion. 
Street, Leeds. 

LONDON.—Aug. 20,—For Erection of Buildings at Ambu- 
lance Station, Old Kent Road. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Archi-. 
tect, 2 East India Avenue, E.C. 

LONDON.—Aug. 28.—For Construction of Foundations for 
proposed General Post Office North, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Drawings, &c., at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary. 

MARVLEBONE.—Aug. 20.—For Building Wards at the 
Workhouse. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MIRFIELD.—Aug. 23.—For Building Bank Premises. 
Arthur A. Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Sept. 5.—For Alterations at Central 
Station, Mr. C. A. Harrison, Engineer. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 5. —For Extension of Central 
Station Hotel. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Papstow. — Aug. 28.— For Building Three Coastguard 
Houses, &c. The Director of Works Department, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—Aug. 20.—For Building Town Hall. 


Mr. 


Mr. J. P. Adlington, Architect, High Pavement, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. 
TREDEGAR.—Aug. 21.—For Building Church. Messrs. 


James & Morgan, Architects, 57 Queen Street, Cardiff. 
WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 25.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Mr. J. W. Mulcaster, 17 Lonsdale Place, Whitehaven. 
WIDNES.—Aug. 21.—For Superintendent’s House and other 
Buildings at County Police Station. Messrs, F. & G. Holmes, 
Architects, Westminster Chambers, Crosshall Street, Liver- 
pool. 
YORK.—Aug. 22.—For Building Workhouse Chapel. 
Messrs. Penty & Benson, Architects, Clifford Chambers, York. 
WREXHAM.—Aug. 18.—For Erecting Parsonage House, 
with Offices and Boundary Walls. ‘Mr. Edward Jones, M.S.A,, 
Architect, 12 Temple Row, Wrexham. 
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BERKHAMSTED. : 
TENDERS. For Alterations and Additions to King Edward VI. Grammar 
SE tip. School, Berkhamsted. Messrs. BATTERBURY & HUXLEY, 
ACTON. Architects. 

For Forming and Making-up New Roads at Acton, W.,to be | HH, Fincher : ‘ i . f : . £5,010 0 O 
called Grafton Road, Baldwin Gardens, and continuation Patman & Fotheringham . . s . 339 0 3G 
of Goldsmith Road. Mr. EDWARD MONSON, Jjun., J. & J. Greenwood . F ; ; 5 . 05) Oma 
A.R.1 B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Grosvenor House, The Holliday & Greenwood . 4 : : . 5,047 anne 
Vale, Acton, W. B. E. Nightingale .  . iw ae ; .. 5,930L00ane 

Grafton Road and Baldwin ea S.AGtist.< ~. ; 3 : F : é . 4,666 0 0 
. Ball, Chiswick - : 6 23,395 70 10 
. Secodes Hammersmith : 2 : y eS 0) 8) « BUCKLAND THURLESTONE. 
Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford 5 ‘ Cae pea eo ho For Erection of Farm House and Farm fall Buckland 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : : <> S088 =O 7=0 paenenee near Kingsbridge. Mr. W. M. TOLLITT, 
S : : : 5 ~ 2,002-—0740 Architect. 
ee Sa ddisgton : ; ; : Se rote) Edgecombe & Harvey, Blacktawton : . £1,691 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey . ; ; ; : Seely eV hee omg) G Hooper, Kingsbridge : ‘ », 07s 
Tr. HALL, Rugby (accepted). : s 1°9,643—-0"=0 T. Kennedy, Plymoith . ; : . . 1,645 
G. Aldred, Kew Bridge. : : ; & 2695 “Oyo Steer Bros., Aveton Gifford. : : . 1,600 


-Ticmith Read J. Luckraft, Aveton Gifford . ; 4 « 1,590 
Golds H. Brown, Harbertonford . 1,588 
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J. Ball, Chiswick 2 - : - 1,117 0 0 5 OR) : + ap F : 
Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford. : , DOSS eS ae - sees South Allington. . 1,508 
G. S. Coat, Hammersmith : : ; ST OAT OHO Vv. Randle, Kingsbridge : é 2 13499 
Ta as a 3 Farr & Sons, Kingsbridge : : eS es 
G. Osenton, Westerham . : } : é O77 or @ i gs! g ; 
? ; ROE S| ie J.R Ruth, Kingsbridge . ? , : . tA 
Nowell & Robsoa, Kensington : : 2 Eegy2 Oto Chvtonam ite Pecrse icine mame eee 
+G. Aldred, Kew Bridge. : ; ; Lh E<gG6 ©orFO Bie Neat Sey § g . . » 1,395 
ile Pizzey, Hornsey ". - : . . . §88 0 0 CARMARTHEN. 
Neave & Son, Paddington | ‘ . : . ~~ © ©| For Erection of Rectory at Merthyr, for the Rev. J. D. Jones, 
“T, HALL, Rugby (accepled)  - s SE 1 BgE WD 0 Rector. Mr. D. JENKINS, AR.I.B.A., M.S.A., Architect, 
AYR. Llandebie, South Wales. 
: For Construction of Cattle Market, Ayr. i. Davies, Llanstephan . . . . - £1,350 9 0 
Highest tender . : ‘ : ‘ 5 £4,576 o of J. Williams, Knighton ; , .. 1247 ane 
‘J. & D. MEIKLE (lowest, and accepl:d) . PR ree Lees & Evans, Meidrym . : : 5 . S2;130, Romo 
There were seven tenders. Thomas & Son, Merthyr . ; : : . Hipp segs 
BARNE® B. Howell & Son, Llanelly ; ‘ 5 Mena es / sire 
mee : . Lloyd, Carmarthen ; Bs on ; . 1,06 
For Building Four Semi-detached Houses, New Barne’. Mr W. oat Carmarthen . ; , ' , "039 - : 
JosEPH WHITE, Architect, New Barnet. echneree ene e 5 ase pa 
T. Pearce, New Southgate s 4 : . £1,810 0 oO No Tender accepted. > 
E. Doverhouse, Woodford ; : ; 2 STLO? FO Te 
Dover, Wood & Co. . aoe ‘ : . £6790 .0" j CHATHAM. 
“Bishop Bros. & Marston, Islington . 5 . 1,513 0 ©o| For Heating by Patent Warm Air Apparatus the Workhouse 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill. : : SL 4IS SO OF Chapel and Unitarian Chapel, Chatham. Mr. DRAKE, 
HARRISON & CRABB, Enfield (aceepied ) . Abel 303.G08"0 Architect, Rochester. 
Groome, Islington : : : -) SIgsBGhaauacst JOHN GRUNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepied). 


CONTRACTORS TO HM. GOVERNMENT. 


XHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


5 Sa “Ez 


oe x = Be rN 


(= 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
} My Tp S kind of window. Size and height of 
Y) If Hj Wy) Dig SS Z window no object. 

M/ i] Yi hi ! i Mf y yy iff “——_~> Z From 4/3 each. 

li | The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
jllustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


KO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


Th aa) 
Sith 


Wh tt J 
TESTIM IAL. 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

Sirs, Al have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer. 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
235 HIGE EZOLBORN, LONDON, WW .G.$ 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 

TELEGRA‘HIG ADDRESS—" SIILENS . BRADFORD.” a 
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CLEETHORPES, CHELMSFORD. 
For Road Improvement Works, Cleethorpes. Mr. W. H. | For Construction of Waterworks, for the Chelmsford Local 
RADFORD, Engineer, Nottingham. Board. Mr. C. PERTWEE, Architect, Chelmsford. 


G, Webster, Sheffield ° : ; ; m3,005- o - Reservoir, 

A. Ward, Sheffield. . , , , . 3,900 0 O T. Bell, Market Wrighton» ; F EL 1;942 7 210 
S. Ross, Bramley °. . se 2 Sta) TOL 7 Botterill, London eed te O34. O'S 
Sterling & Swan, Manchéster. | | . 3,650 0 0| Neave & Son, L eytonstone «2. Ss 850 0 
BoameriaNotingham ds) |, ee scr) ou. O | | roles King, London .. i.) MREYOM 0) 1 75G" g' -o 
F. Enderby & Co. urimisby ~. 9 me. Gow O80 A. J. Gould, Southampton Be te EOS oO 
W. Cordon, Giron Joyce. 4 . ‘ 7 2.32 ray £0) LANGLEY & Cor, Crawley ( ac cepted) - 4 677 Cc oO 
J. Copley, Tharntcs r : : E P 3,185 8 3 G. Ball, Tetenham é 3 3 666 0 o 
+R De James, Cleethorpes . { t . : 3,048 Go 1O A, aby Potter, Chelmsford . ; ; - a 541 13 O 
Holme & King, London . | en mes C2" ASO Tower, & 6. 

K. & yi Holmes , Clay Cross - ! : 300080 O >: Bell, Market Wrighton ‘ ° ° 5 4,564 18 oO 
D. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent : : : . 2,989 16 oO Neave & Son, Leytonstone . . . - 3,969 0 Oo 
Simpson & Malone, Hull . : eRe hoon se 6 Botterill, London . . . wage = 3,409 0 .0 
J. Tomlinson, Derby - E : : 1 . 2,832 0 0 Holme & King, London . ; : ; s 173;200, 425-0 
fh Garke & Som Sheffield . “"') yO Ho 854 19 6 G. Ball, Tottenham . Sees 2s 2,999. 0 .O 
J. & R. Horton, Lincoln Rey: 2,824 0 o| A.J. Gould, Southampton. =... «2,707 13 0 
if Vickers, Nottingham 4 é é 2,807 oOo LANGLEY & Cory, Crawley (a (a ccepted ) 5 : 2,526 Oo Oo 
C. Green, Rotherham ; , ? M2. 724.01. 0 Tanks, & 6 
it BROWN, Grimsby (acc ‘pled ). M600.) O 0 Warner & Sons, London . 2 é ; ans 2554 5.95 Oct Q 

A. G. Mumford, Colchester ; : : 213 Oe One O 

Neave & Son, Leytonstone : : 2 a2 2 LOmOREO 

COLCHESTER. J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich . - - 2,195 0 O 

For Building Corn Exchange, Haverhill. G. Ball, Tottenham . : ‘ 4 ~ 2,100 O02 O 

Everett & Son . : i PLT 47 SACO: 0 vals Gould, sepa ; ; A a 2st. 40 

Orfeur : : . : : P e/Ts393- 0. © Botterill, London. : ; eZ OG ies Op O 

Grimwood & Son. : i : ' ee O94 OL. 0 phon Brettell, Worcester . : ear itG2 517 oO 

Mason & Son . - ; : ; F er 1,920 Ov, 0 LANGLEY & Co. , Crawley (accepted ) , 1,868" 20°10 
Dupont. : . i ft : eet. 2 7501 0. -O Mains, & ¢. 

Diss (accepted a : x : . ; PAL 2065350 © Holme & King, London . : : : a) 2107 stQr O 

Neave & Son, Leytonstone : : ‘ = 1,959 0 0 

Botterill, London ‘ : 3 : 2 ,99707.0) 0 

a te GS VEN Ant Gould, Southampton. : ; : eT;885 11h oO 

For Building Corn Exchange, Assembly Rooms, &c., Craven Warner Sons, Pandon = UAA le 

Arms, Salop. Mr. T. Ev ANS, Architect, Brampton Brian. Langley & Co. , Crawley ; : f : ‘ 1844 sures 
D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . : 8‘ my 644 0 O Goa ‘ ; ; at ae 
Price Shrewsbury BE 6 G. Ball, Tottenham “ Ho2zle OF O 
CT Smith, Broseley Ree A 6 j.& S. "ROBERTS, \ West Bromwich (accepted) . L777 ol 34 6 
Davies, Shrewsbury . ‘ ? : 5 Metta SOM Ot LO DURHAM. 

Neale, Ludtow . : - : : : - 1,394 © oO} For Heating Crathorne New Church and Easingwold New 
Millward, Leominster ‘ : : : MERI CORTO. O Church. Mr. C. Hovcson FOWLER, M.A., Architect, 
Barker, Craven Arms: ©: ; eT 2T OL VO) O Durham. 

te WILLI AMS, Knighton (accepted) . : mer Oooe UF OC JOHN GRUNDY (accepted ). 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM,, KESWICK. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. ___ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Siting 
(EF Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 3 


\|'s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 

© Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. be 

Game | New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 

= © Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 8 

Sea 2, Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. E 
3 H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 

: also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilstors. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
agg eel 


Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glaes Sliding Ventilator. ned Pronper for : kyliguia Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., sie Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W EDGWARE ROAD, w. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO.. 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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DEVIZES. LEAMINGTON. 
For Erection of an Infectious Hospital at the Pauper Lunatic | For Laying 1,320 yards of 3-inch Water Mains from Leam- 
Asylum. Mr. C. S. ADys, County Surveyor, 25 Market ington to Heathcote, for the Warwick Joint Hospital 
| Place, Devizes. Board. Mr. W. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough Surveyor. 
J. Crook & Sons, Northam ‘ 7 £3) 3272.03 0 Heatherley Bros., Coventry / : é .£225#0 O 
W. Church, Bristol . . : : 2,249 0 O J. & F. Bennett, ‘Northampton ‘ : ° ; 224 Io oO 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . ‘ : ; i 2,060 oO T. Houghton, Leamington : Fi : . oa 4170 OMG 
R. B. Mullings, Devizes : % 2,050 O O J. Warwick, Leamington ©. : : ‘ -” 462 Taio 
W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol : < 1,947 0 0 W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington . ‘ ‘ 157 ‘ome 
W. E. Chivers, Devizes : : : . 1,929 0 0 E. Warwick, Leamington . . ‘ I5I 10 O 
G. Moore, Trowbridge . - : 401, 809%7).0 C. DUKE, Leamington (accepted) ‘ ‘ 149 15 oO 
G. BRown, Devizes (accepted). C vet ,G00) Of O LLANDEBIE. 
HALSTEAD. For Addition and Repairs to Derwydd Mansion, for Mr. Alan 
For Heating Grinstead Green Church, Halstead, Essex, for Rev. S. Stepney-Gulston. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.IB.A, 
E. C. Corrie, M.A. M.S.A., Architect, Llandebie,S.W. Quantities not supplied. 
JOHN GRUNDY (accepted). ee oem ers tye] ans eae i 2 
vans : . « 2 
: _ HARROGATE. i W. Bowers & Co, Hereford (accepted) . «24705 15200 
For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel and School at Starbeck, Sy yceewe 
eee fae: T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds For Addition and Alteration to Tregib Mansion, for Mr. 
VC ih ti Actspied Teen J. W. Gwynne Hughes, J.P., High Sheriff and Deputy- 
J. Sadler, Starbeck saa ga Cae £364 0 0 Lieutenant for the County of Carmarthen. Mr. D. 
ars OS al ag Sapa : : ; A304 JENKINS, A R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Architect, Llandebie, South 
R. Dent, York, joiner . “ . é : se LO One O Wal ) Peres ae lied > 
«G. Lazenby, plumber .. p * ; ; AS oot nu ike) Th ales. Quanti i ' 
8 6 omas & John Brown, Llanelly . . «%j4;157 oe 
Dougall, Leeds, hot-water . 5 : F seg ee hn Will Knmitee pee 
J. Paddon, plasterer : - : ; Ee el On 0 he te & Co. H - oe. ¢ ‘ 4 : pe 9 3 
Shepherd, Harrogate, slater . , : © Asoo seo owets Oy, Eee : . : © 131039 ree 
A. Knowles & Son, Leeds, painter 18 0 oO E. Mercer, Llanelly *. S/O ACES, 
BR is. . . : B. HOWELL & Soe Llanelly (accepted) . 2, 1:3,04701:08 00 
4 iy 
For Heating Harton Colliery Church. Mr. C. Hopcsom oe eee AILDBAy MSA, Architect Hees oe 
Fow er, M.A., Architect, Durham. : 
; Thomas, Llandilo : ‘ £105 0 o 
JOHN GRUNDY ata EVANS, Llandilo ( accepted) . . . s « 2280 50" es 
ILFRACOMBE. 
For Construction of Impounding Reservoir near Ilfracombe. Bee cecaration iat St ieise Pareh Church. ie 
tie Se Ce age ©. Ee RB SaaS te Meus bene) JENKINS, A R.LB.A., M.S.A., Architect, Llandebie, South 
; Months. Wales. Quantities supplied. 
‘G. Shellbeer, Mutley, Plymouth .£15,210 0 o 20 W. Evans, Carmarthen . : ° ‘ + £2,700 oo 
ickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydvil 14,261 19 2 . Thomas, Llangadock . ; ‘ : 2,440 0 0 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydvil 14,261 19 8 D. Th , Llangadock ye 
Matcham & Co., Plymouth . "10,3890 0 0 — Evans Bros., Llanddewi-Brefi . A Poy. 
J. Aird & Sons, Lambeth «4 . 9426 0.0 8 J. Williams, Knighton 2) ys) ° see 
Hill & Co. Plymcuth . dae MEME OLTOSS 0. “O 8 E. Mercer, Llanelly . F : - . 1,858 0 0 
R. Lean, Newport, Mon. : . 8,400 0 0 6 H. Davies, Pontardawe . : on 437.50, 05 0 
R. Lean, Newport, Mon. . ~ 8000 0 o 1o | 8B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted ) ‘ . - 1,540 0 0 


GARDEN) SUN-DIALS JOHN BOARD &CO.,, WILLING'S 
a ty Manufacturers of the PATENT 


“SPHINX” |HNAMELLED COPPER 
which forms 


PORTLAND CEMENT, LETTERS, 

Walt dear tensile strain of 1.009 | For all kinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
is guaranteed to, pass tests of SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 


TT Ii 


a very and Roman Cements. | Also for Copper, Iron, Zine, Tin, Brass, Stone, 
“ . HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME or Wood, 
interesting Gump and Ground). =|ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Plaster of Paes, Haapele.ane. Baran Copsniia Eatent Tiles, 
and or without =e Ovgiong' itp Wouxs, 0) ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
; ‘OUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. Brilliance in Colour. 
attractive Pedestals. | Telegraphic 4 ‘sa dress, “Boanp, Duvpatt.” Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability, 
or Visible Day and Night. 
sabes Als0, ‘J OSEPH BLACKBURN, | Gan be readily Fixed and Removed. 
foi Vertigo! Manufacturer and Hrector of Improved ee 
: ertica REGISTERED 4 ’ 
meraP @ | Wee 
t} Gardens, Sun-dials LIGHTNING PATENT 
| tix oe CONDUCTORS IRON INOXIDISED 
3 ey u 
| j TABLETS, 
made in Buildings, Gresham Works, _ With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
ii NOTTINGHAM, Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
| Ancient or &o. door purposes. 
And LONDON, Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } WORKS and OFFICES :— 


4 repaired. No stoppage of | 
f Works required. 


12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 

N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 


Wf) this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 


| Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells _| 


Suppied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free. Distance no | 
object. 


I ay be Pape mark most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS’ 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
42 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, EC « piedeh Moat. present represented. Price lists to be had at 


ai Lilustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on VouuMe XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Hand all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates 
| | application, bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered,12s, 6d.—Office: 175 Steamed iW. ely and Designs free. 
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Grocer, Crosslands. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., BfissiesSons 1768 
) 


ee —  — ——————EEEEEe——————ee 
LLANDOVERY. LONDON —continued. 

For Alterations at Cefn, for Mr. Arthur Gwynne Vaughan. | For Carcassing of Premises, Gray’s Inn Road, belonging to 
Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A , M.S A., Architect, Llandebie, Mr. Frederick Sage. Mr. WALTER GRAVES, Architect. 
South Wales. Mr. Walter Barnett, Surveyor. 

Br senkins Brecon ee) eee ew 250 70 <0 Colls & Sons , <a Oe ; cae is £1 880 
J. Morter . : - ; : : ‘ 1,803 

LLANON. Ldvreee & Son. AMMEN canst 

on : : ° > 1,779 

For Erection of House and Shop for Mr. W. H. Young, Patman & Fotheringham . : 29778 


eo000000 000 
e900 000000 


Architect, Llandebie, South Wales. if ae See al 
T. Davies, Llanstephan A : ° . -£510 0 Oo Non Sig 1 E : 4 : ch woe 
R. Peregrine, Llanon . ° ° ’ + 420 0 0 Siri paoi ee” : ‘ : ; pet 
D. JONES, Gorslas (accepted ) ° . . eisitine «0 J. R. Hunt f , F j : ; . 1,646 
For Erection of Schoolroom for the Rev. W. Jones, Vicar of | For Repairs to the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum 
Llanon. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.RI.B.A., M.S.A, Architect, Road, Old Kent Road, S.E, Mr. W. F. Porrer, Architect. 
Llandebie, South Wales. B. Cook, Stonecutter Street . , £357 2 ee 
D. Peregrine, Felinfoel . 5 . : - £220 0 O Ret, Amos, Deptford . : : : : 292 10 O 
D. Jones, Gorsgoch ©. . : » 200 I0 O Simmonds Bros., Chelsea ; 3s . . - 279 2 6 
R. PEREGRINE, Llanon (accepted) eee ee 2) 17 Ono W. Wells, Paddington ohne ee us 24082. O 
W. Wythe Dalston . : 2 age fot OO 40.50 
For Erection of Congregational Schoolroom at the Tumble : 
Llanon. Mr. D. JENKINS, ARLB.A. MS.A,, Architect, | _J: WALKER, Poplar (accepted) . Pettus ied or 
Llandebie, South Wales. For Alterations, &c., to Nos. 1 and 2 Whitecross Place. Mr. 
P. Evans, Penygroes , ‘ : i . £250 0 0 BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
R. PEREGRINE, Llanon (accepted ) onde Ieysrg22"o00} , Kiddle & Sons .c oe) ioria) aeolian) wel £12550 0 <0 
B. E. Nightingale , ° - . . - 1,070 0 0 
J. Garrud . : ° : : : pal sO 4 en 7 62 0 
LONDON. H Messrs 
For Linoleum Factory, Page’s Walk, Bermondsey, for Messrs. Eck Ripe mirer ees aa i 
Kindon & Co. Messrs. ToLtEy & SON, Architects. JOHN GRUNDY (accepted \. 


t 
salaniities. by;Messrs., Parr & Sons, For Heating New Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars Road. Mr. JAMES 


eet 
ee nomena 252 Bo)” Wer, Architect; London. 
Falkner . f ; : : : Piel 2337.01 .-0 JOHN GRUNDY (accepted). 
Gould & Brand : r . + 12,297 0 oO} For Heating New Baptist Chapel, Crouch Hill. Mr. WALLIS 
Greenwood . ? ‘ : , 4 el, 0875 Or CHAPMAN, Architect, Sutherland Gardens. 
Simpson . . . : A niet 10504 On O JOHN GRUNDY (accepted ). 
Croaker . : ‘ ‘ “ : sel O22n Orn O 
Robson . ‘ : . Ozh On OF MIRFIELD. 
Marriage . : : ‘ . 11,920 oO oj} For Construction of Pipe Sewer and Works in Connection. 
Smith & Bulled A F s : , 11,889 0 oO Mr. F. H. HARE, Engineer, Town Hall, Mirfield. 
Woodward. ; - , ° ‘ 11,618 0 o A. Schofield, Dewsbury . - eyark oh 4 Gury 
Rider & Son : : : : TT 52 5un OO GARFORTH BROS, Mirfield (accepted) : » 200 Of. 0 
Ben enepnerd : 11,474 0 0 J. Slinger, Cleckheaton ; am FOG ae 4 


HOLDEN & CO. Ss ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVEAY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
RE RE PG ae aah ER ac el cA a pele 


& = SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE BEEING 


Stee 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


ae IRON HURDLES, FENCING, ,. Aaamet 


AND GATES, ni Nt ni F 1 


Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
eee 
Ee 


es pO ae ON APPLICATION, Hi II: 
612 MITCHELL & co, WAU LUI 


: i eS” Albert Buildings, Hota hon Victor St. LONDON, E.C. 
Jc OEINI Eepe 


iG Os PCOTOT er e505 058s OOO a 
BeeaROcueses easene asece: eaee 
secta cet ecetee 


Se Pn DAD 
RS RY FY 7) 


YELLOW DEAL, 


ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 
“Clean and smooth workmanship. . . . Well KAWRI = Pl N = 


suited for architectural purposes. . . . Great scope O A K ; 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because W ALN UT 
of the variety of design that can be applied to J 


architects’ sections.”—Zhe Architect. M A tf O G A N Ys 
&C 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, S| 
BRIGHTON AND LITTLEHAMPTON. eu 


a 
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NEWBURGH. 
For Building Tower to Holyrood Chapel, Newburgh. Mr. 
WILLIAM RUXTON, Architect. 

Mason Work. 

Grey & Craib, Aberdeen. 3 . P £395 

Scott & Norrie, Aberdeen . ; . é ZOO 

W. Davidson, New Pitslizo j ‘ - 297 

J. Stephen, Ellon ‘ : ; ; , 3285, 

A. Scroggie, Aberdeen ; ; : i esas 

E. Gauld, Aberdeen 5 : , : = 250 

A. Forbes, Ellon 235 


05020 .On0 Oro 
OO) 00: 0° 0" 


Carpenter Work. . 


G. Jamieson, Woodside : He ; . + wemeGOu 10! YO 

G. Ross, Newburgh : 2 : ; 39 10 O 
Plumber Work. 

J. Campbell, Aberdeen : : ‘ sg 204% HO 

J. F. Anderson, Aberdeen -. : : ; <b lO LO BO 

A. Robertson, sen., & Son, Aberdeen . ; Oe oe 

W. Gall, Newburgh . : : A TA trOUO 
Slater Work. 

J. Moir, Newburgh : : I0 0 O 


e} 


SwiGallNewburch >. samen Ln humana 


SBACOMBE. 
For Heating New Catholic Church, Seacoembe. 
Architect, Liverpool. 
JOHN GRUNDY (accepted). 


SEATON. 
For Heating by Patent Warm Air Apparatus, New House, 
Seaton. Mr. Garry, Architect, West Hartlepool. 
C JOHN GRUNDY (accepted ). 
STOCKPORT. 
For Wrought-iron Fencing to the Edgely Park. Mr. A. M. 
FOWLER, C.E, St. Peter’s Gate, Stockport. 
Revised Tenders. 


Mr. KIRBY, 


J. O. Brettell, Worcester. : : : . £270" Ole, 
Hill & Smith, Staffordshire . : : 260) 17 xO 
John James Renshaw, Manchester 249-0 0 
R. T. Smith & Co., Whitchurch . 225 00 
H. Hollingdrake & Son, Stockport 22550 2a 
James Cunliffe & Co, Pendleton 204 12 oO 
Johnson Brothers & Co., Walsall 158 10 o 

145 8 o 


SUNDERLAND. 
For Heating New Church, Hendon, Sunderland. Mr. C. 
HODGSON FOWLER, Architect, Durham. 
JOHN GRUNDY (accepted ). 


WILTON. 
For Building Clock Turret, Town Hall, Wilton. 
CARSE, Architect, Wilton. 
J. W. Hopkins, Wilton. 
Thomas Dawkins, Barford St. Martin. 
These tenders considered too high, and fresh tenders are 
to be invited. 


Mr. G. J. 


WREXHAM, 

For Building Farm Coftage, &c., Glanrafon, near Wrexham. 
Mr. EDWARD JONES, M.S.A., Architect, Wrexham. 

Jenkins & Jones, Johnstown ; - L27OuL1 

Samuel Chaloner, Rossett . : 3 . jo82ans 

Davies & Son, Rhostyleen . : j = 219 0 

R. D. Davies, Buckley (accepted ) : “ «) 2004TO 


© 0'O 6 


TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made at the Infirmary, Halifax, 
including the ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest 
improved patent se]f-acting air-pump ventilator being used for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
recently supplied his patent Manchester grates to Glanadda 
Schools, Bangor, Mr. R. Davies, of Bangor, being the architect. 

THE firm of Morewood & Co., Limited, of the Lion Gal- 
vanising Works, Birmingham Heath, Birmingham, is, we under- 
stand, in the process of reconstruction, and will be carried on 
under the title of Morewood *& Co.’s Successors, Limited. 
With an influential board of directors and better management, 
the firm should be able to take the position which they held 
some years ago for good materials, workmanship, &c. 

ON Monday the Arbroath Town Council sanctioned reports 
by Mr. Mitchell, engirieer to the Edinburgh Gas Company, and 
a sub-committee of the Board, recommending an extension of 
the works at Arbroath by the’erection of an additional gas- 
holder, the laying down of a new main to the low-lying district 
of the town, the giving of additional purifying area, and the 
adoption of regenerative furnaces. The estimated cost of the 
works is about 8,o00/, 
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ON Monday some of the joiners in Dundee, to the number 
of fifty-three, struck work for an advance of wages. Ten days 
ago, at a mass meeting, the joiners resolved to ask their em- 
ployers to give them arise of 37, bringing up the standard 
rate of wages to 7d. per hour. A week was given them to con- 
sider the matter, and the result was that the majority of the 
masters conceded the demand, while others refused to grant 
any increase. Several other masters afterwards intimated 
their intention to pay their men 7d. per hour, while others 
offered 63¢., which was refused. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN IRELAND. 


THE refort of the directors of the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, Limited, for the past half year states that the 
cottages on the Bray site are in a forward state, and it is hoped 
that some of them will be occupied during this month. When 
the cottages at Bray are completed, the number of tenements 
erected will be 1,4c0, capable of accommodating 7,000 persons. 
The rental of property for the half-year ending June 30, 1888, 
was 8,310/, 125. 4d. as compared with 8,2432. 4s. 8d. for the pre- 
vious half-year, showing an increase of 67/. 7s. 8¢. The entire 
revenue for the half-year amounts to 8,415/. 1¢5, which, 
after providing for all expenses, will leave a balance of 
3,5852. 135. 3¢, out of which is recommended a dividend at the 
rate of 43 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, absorbing 
2,222/. 155. 7@2, and leaving a balance of 1.3€2/. 17s. 8d. to be 
carried to depreciation fund, which will then amount to 
9,218/. 8s. 4d. The capital of the company is now expended in 
the purchase of the lands and the erection of the buildings from 
which the present satisfactory revenue is derived. The directors 
are of opinion that an extension of the operations of the com- 
pany is most desirable, as there is still a pressing want of 
suitable house accommodation for the working-classes, more 
particularly the lower paid section of those classes. The com- 
pany, which was formed in 1876, with a capital of 50,000/., paid 
its first dividend (3 per cent.) for the half-year ending June 
1878, when 99 tenements were occupied. Its capital has since 
been increased to 100,000/7, and 83,167/. has been borrowed 
from the Board of Works. The dividend has been gradually 
increased to 43 per cent., and the number of tenements stands 
at 1,400, covering 28 acres of ground. The directors have dis- 
charged out of the revenue account the entire of the preliminary 
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oO 
expenses (653/. 1s. 4¢.), also a sum of 794/. 15. 11d. for “ offices 
and furniture,” and have formed a depreciation fund which now 
amounts to 9,218/. 8s. 4¢. During the company’s existence 
76,664/. 125. 7d. has been collected in rents; for the same 


period the arrears amount to 149/. os. 72, and the bad debts to 
1827. gs. 3d. 


MACCLESFIELD SEWERAGE, 


THE Local Board of this town lately advertised an open com- 
petition to civil engineers for the best scheme for the intercep- 
tion of the sewage now flowing into the River Bollin, and its 
purification by the best known method. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E , of Nottingham, is the successful competitor. 
His scheme is to lay 6 miles of intercepting and outfall sewers 
to collect the sewage now flowing into the river, and convey it 
to an outfall below Prestbury. He then proposes to purify 
the sewage by irrigation on 159 acres of suitable land, specially 
Jaid out and drained for the purpose. The manufacturing 
refuse, consisting chiefly of soapsuds and dye-water, is also 
proposed to be dealt with. The population is 39,0co0, and the 
estimated cost of works only, without land or easements, is 
23,750/. Mr. Radford was also lately the successful competitor 
for the sewage schemes of Newhaven and Beaconthorpe. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


ON Saturday Mr. A. T. Walmisley, C.E., awarded the certifi- 
cates gained by the students of the Crystal Palace Company’s 
School of Practical Engineering, the distribution taking place 
in the south tower of the Palace. Mr. F. K. J. Shenton read 
the report, which stated that out of 32 students who had 
attended the lecture examination on “Railways: their Con- 
struction and Appliances,” 22 proved eligible for examination, 
and 18 satisfactorily passed. The result of the examinations in 
the various sections was of a most satisfactory nature. Mr. 
Walmisley, in addressing the students, said that the report 
showed that good work was being done in the school. He 
could speak with a practical knowledge, having examined in the 
civil engineering section two years ago. Civil engineering was 
world-wide in its work, and could claim to have done a good 


. deal towards the civilisation of the globe. Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
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the principal, said the school had been established 16 years, 
and that was the 47th occasion upon which certificates had been 
awarded. Between 700 and 800 students had passed through 
the school, many of whom were doing well. He mentioned 
that seven or eight of their old pupils were now engaged as 
engineers in the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued containing a return 
of the total number of cases tried in the County Courts in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in 1886 and 1887. The total 
number of cases thus tried in England in 1886 was 161, and in 
1887 170. The amount of compensation claimed in 1886 was 
25,559/., and the amount awarded 4,7912, In 1887 the amount 
claimed was 31,196/., and the amount awarded was 6,669/. In 
Scotland the amount of compensation claimed in the period 
covered by the return was 59,888/., and the amount awarded 
was 1,999/. In Ireland the number of cases tried was 28 ; the 
amount of compensation claimed was 3,430/, and the amount 
awarded was 444/. 


PAYMENT OF SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


ON Friday, at the Liverpool Assizes, a case brought by 
Joseph Simpson (trading as Simpson & Co.), Darlaston, 
against Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, to recover 7,000/, 
for work and labour done as sub-contractor for the defendants 
at the new Liverpool Exchange Station of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, was heard. The con- 
tractors at the new Exchange Station were Messrs. Neill & 


Sons, and Simpson sub-contracted for the ironwork. There | 


were a number of matters in dispute, but the only question 


engineer of the railway company as to the work having been 
done was a condition precedent to the sub-contractor recovering 
the amount claimed, and whether a document put in was such 
a certificate. By the agreement the sub-contractor was to be 
paid when the engineer had certified. ‘The company’s engineer 
had certified to the contractors that the amount due by them 


| time there were few water-closets in the city. 
argued before his lordship was whether a certificate from the | 


| Neill asserted that he must produce.a, certificate, and also that 


the engineer having certified as to the amount due to him, his 
decision: was final. In the agreements. it was stated that all 
disputes were to be referred to the arbitrators, Sir John Hawk- 
shaw and Mr. Sturgess Meek, and Simpson asked his lordship 
to decide that the document produced was a sufficient certi- 
ficate to enable him to go to the arbitrators to have settled the 
final amount to be paid to him. The contractors paid into 
court the amount certified by the engineer as due.—His lord- 
ship said it was a strange thing that in cases of large contracts 
it invariably happened that some loophole was left in the docu- 
ments for a legal question to be raised. His judgment would 
be for the sub-contractor upon a question whether or nota 
certificate had been given, and whether or not the parties had 
a right to ask the company to refer the matter to the arbitrators 
to see what further amount was owing. Judgment for 2,100/., 
with costs, was then given, and any further amount will be 
settled by the arbitrators, 


SANITATION OF TOWNS. 


AT the meeting of the British Medical Association, in 
Glasgow, a discussion took place on the subject of sewage 
disposal. 

Dr. J. B. Russell opened the discussion by alluding to the 
history of the present position of the question of sewage dis- 
posal as it affected Glasgow. He then proceeded to describe 
the drainage area of the Clyde, and the successive steps which 
had been adopted in dealing with the sewage. The first 
common sewers, he mentioned, were formed in 1790, and the 
first water supply was taken from the Clyde above the town in 
1806, supplem2nted from the same source in 1808. Till this 
In 1831 five 
miles of sewers were laid down in forty-five streets, extended 
to sixty miles in 1860. As sewers extended complaints of the 
state of the Clyde and its tributaries increased. The visita- 


| tions of cholera in 1832, 1848, and 1853, showed that even two 


and a half miles above Glasgow Bridge the Clyde water had 
ceased to be fit for dietetic use. The Gorbals water, int ro- 
duced in 1846, shielded that portion of the city from cholera in 


to the sub-contractor was 2,!oo/, and the plaintiff relied on 
this as a sufficient certificate so far as he was concerned, but 
not conclusive as to the amount he was entitled to. Messrs. 


1853. Loch Katrine water was introduced in 1859, and they 
had had no epidemic of cholera since. By 1849 the pollution 
of the Clyde had attracted public attention. It was remarkable 
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that the references to its condition in the Glasgow Herald of | latter scheme was 2,500,000/. An endeavour to form a Board 
that date were couched in language quite as emphatic and as | of Sanitary Commissioners of the Clyde by private Bill. was 
strong as any applied to the Clyde at the present time. The | unsuccessful, and Government had hitherto failed to implement 
tributaries which distressed our forefathers had gradually been | a promise of general legis!ation for the purpose.. In 1877 the 
dealt with by making them sewers or by intercepting the | Council came to the conclusion that the se'vage, after being 
sewage and conveying it direct to the Clyde. There were few | rendered clear by precipitation and fiitration, should be passed 
cities in which more had been done to remove filth from the | into the Clyde, and Mr. Bateman suggested three schemes for 
environment of the dwelling, but nothing of the sanitary opera- | this purpose. In 1881 the Sewage Committee adopted Mr. 
tions of late years except the improvement of the streets and | Bateman’s scheme No 3, by which the sewage of the north 
of the system of scavenging had advantaged the Clyde. The | side was to be treated at Dalmuir, and of the south side at a 
question remained, How was it that the offensiveness of the | point in the parish of Govan. Exclusive of cost of land and 
river had not increased? The probable answer was that the | interference with property, this scheme was to involve an ex- 
operations of the Clyde Trust had tended to dilute the sewage | penditure of 809,000/, on works alene. The annual charge for 
with a steadily increasing amount of impounded tidal. water, | pumping was 3 400/., and the cost of treatment and disposing 
and had also facilitated its removal seawards. The effect.of | of the sludge was roughly estimated at 40,000/. to 45,coo/, a 
these operations in expediting the removal of the sewage had | year. An idea prevailed that the removal of the weir would 
been shown by experiments with floats. In 1858 a float took | for a time make the sewage question less urgent. Partly under 
43} tides or 537 hours to reach Port-Glasgow, 19} miles, | the influence of that idea and partly from the existence of so 
For 1879 it took only Io tides or 120 hours 40 minutes | many administrative authorities, this scheme was not further 
to reach Gourock, a distance of 24 miles. The removal of the | considered. The removal of the weir had had no such effect 
weir in 1881 somewhat reduced the rate of movement. | as had been expected, though other circumstances had gradually 
Another fact which helped to explain why there had been no | tended in some degree to mitigate the nuisance at our own 
Strong expression of public opinion in recent years was that by | doors. There was some prospect of the extension of the muni- 
the extension of railway communication passenger traffic had | cipality to include the whole populous area, and he had no 
been largely withdrawn from the upper Clyde. But the | doubt that one of the first questions which would engage the 
sewage question was not to be solved in this way. | Consolidated Council would be the purification of the Clyde. 

They would recognise the natural sequence of events Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Croydon, read a paper on the same 
when he stated that it had been transferred as a burning | subject, advocating the utilisation of sewage on land by so- 
question to the lower reaches of the river. It began in the | called “broad irtigation” In no single instance out of nearly 
Molendinar. It was pushed into the Clyde, and now it had | one hundred cases in which sewage had been utilised by broad 
been partially removed to the Tail of the Bank and Loch | irrigation had any fact been proved to establish the allegations 
Long. The 154 acres over which the Glasgow harbour and | of “insanitary” which were sometimes raised against them. 

docks extended formed a settling pond from which last year Dr. C. R. Drysdale, London, contended that the only 
610,000 cubic yards of more or less foul deposit was dredged | rational and satisfactory way of treating the sewage of cities 
and transferred to Loch Long, at a cost to the trustees of about | and restoring the rivers to their original purity was by the 
6d. per cubic yard, exclusive of interest‘on plant. He stated | method now used in Berlin, Paris, Croydon, Birmingham, Not- 
that in 1858 Mr. Bateman condemned the system of precipita- | tingham, and elsewhere—that is, agricultural utilisation on suit- 
tion, and recommended the construction of works similar to | able areas and soils. The London Board of Works was a 
those then projected for London. The Town Council resolved | glaring instance of want of all plan in this question. For years 
to wait till London had showed the way. Messrs. Bateman & | past that Board, against the advice of Lord Bramwell’s Com- 
Bazalgette’s scheme for conveying the sewage to the Ayrshire | mission, had gone on tormenting the dwellers on the banks of 
coast was next described, and also the proposal of the Royal | the Thames by pouring daily 150 millions of gallons of sewage 
Commission of 1876, presided over by Sir John Hawkshaw, | in dry and 200 millions in wet weather into the river, and were 
that sewers should be constructed discharging at Farland | now adding a greater absurdity, namely, the erection of two 
Head, opposite the Little Cumbrae. The estimated cost of the | enormous tanks at Barking and Crossness, where a useless 
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exper ment with chemicals was to be made. The tanks were 
to ccst one million sterling, and the chemicals, &c., perhaps 
109.0 O/, a year. ; 
Dr. T. J. Dyke, medical officer of health, Merthyr Tydvil, 
said tat the local board of the town had adopted the process 
of Dr. Edward Frankland, known as the Downward Inter- 
mittent Filtration process, for disposing of their sewage. A 
<i-e was chosen at Troedyrhiw, three miles below Merthyr, on 
the west bank of the Taff river; there, on a gravelly soi], Mr. 
Denton formed filtration areas on sections of land, by deep 
drainage, levelling of surface, and provision of an efficient out- 
let for the effluent water. Each area or section was flooded 
with strained sewage for six hours, and allowed to rest, to drain, 
and to be aérated for eighteen hours. The work was completed 
in the spring of 1881, and from thenceforth from one to three 
hundred thousand gallons of the strained liquid has daily been 
passed over and through the soil of the twenty acres of land so 
prepared. The work has been carried on without any injury to 
health. In 1872 and following years the surveyor to the board 


laid out 262 acres of land nine miles from Merthyr, and adapted | 
the surface for this method of disposing of the sewage. The | 


quantity disposed of on this land amounted to 1} million 
gallons daily. The process is carried on without any detriment 
to health ; and with regard to returns for Jabour and material, 
a fair profit has resulted. The total population of the several 
towns and villages connected with these sewage farms would be 
not less than 1c¢c,000. 

Dr. Murray, medical officer of health, Forfar, described the 
system of irrigation adopted in that burgh. The quantity of 
land prepared to receive the sewage extended to about twenty- 
four acres on the estate of Orchard Bank. The outfall sewer is 
capable of delivering 2,000,000 gallons of sewage daily. The 
sewage is lifted 50 feet to the sewage farm by three 10 horse- 
power engines, capable of lifting 45,000 to 59,0co gallons per 
hour. The area of the land devoted to intermitted filtration is 
seven acres, leaving seventeen acres for surface irrigation. As 
to whether the scheme had been satisfactory from a sanitary 
point of view, he said the question could be answered without 
hesitation in the affirmative. zs 

Dr. Wm. Whitelaw, medical officer of health, Kirkintilloch, 
said that the Kirkintilloch sewage works were drawing near com- 
pletion, under the supervision of Mr. W. R. Copland, engineer. 
It had been found advisable, in orcer to minimise the cost of 
-pump'ng, to construct two main outfall sewers, one for the 
higher parts of the burgh, and another for intercepting the 


———. 
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sewage of low-lying portions. Both reach from different points 
the filtration beds at Dryfield. The works of Dry field consist 
of a storage tank, a distributing and screening tank, and the 
various channels and conduits connected therewith, and several 
filtration beds, covering at present an area of nine acres. After 
passing through the screening tank, the sewage will be directed 
by a number of sluices into the various distributing channels, 
and by them carried to the filtering beds. The subsoil drains 
lead to a main outfall, discharging into the Kelvin. The site 
of the farm at Kirkintilloch is twenty-four acres, and the popu- 
lation of the burgh is 8,coo ; but meantime only nine acres of 
the land have been laid out for cultivation. A large portion of 
the remaining fifteen acres can be used for purposes of irriga- 


| tion, and ultimately, as the town increases, will be laid out in 


the same way as the nine acres. 

The President (Dr. Littlejohn) described the manner in 
which the sewage of Edinburgh was disposed of. He explained 
that in the northern district, formerly drained into the Water of 
Leith, the sewage was now bottled up at the western boundary 
of the city, and conveyed in an iron pipe to the Firth of Forta 
at a point between Granton and Leith. The central district dis- 
charged its drainage on sandy soil on the celebrated Craigen- 
tinny meadows. In the southern district they had a population 
of 35,000 people located in villa residences with all modern 
improvements. This district drained into the Pow Burn, and 
it had been found necessary to lay down a pipe to convey the 
sewage of 40,000 people to the sea. The outfall of this pipe 
was a little to the west of Portobello, and a portion of the 
sewage was carried into the Craigentinny meadows. These 
meadows now extended to 186 acres, but they were insufficient. 

Dr. J. Davis, Chicago, said he had listened to the papers 
which had been read with the greatest interest, for they gave 
information of which he had been in search for years. He 
described the system of drainage which had been adopted in 
Chicago, and stated that a scheme was before the State and 
the National Legislatures for turning the waters of Lake 
Michigan to the Ohio, and on through the Illinois river 
into Mississippi, so that the sewage of the city might be 
carried to the Gulf of Mexico. He strongly objected to this 
scheme of sending the sewage half the length of the continent 
and polluting rivers throughout their entire distance. There 
was sufficient prairie land within from ten to forty miles of the 
city on which sewage might be turned. 

Colonel Jones described a sewage farm which he took in 
the year 1872, near Wrexham, 150 acres, and upon it treated 
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365 Liverpoot Roap, Lonpon: August 9, 1888. 
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the sewage of a population of 12,000 inhabitants. The scheme 
had been thoroughly successful, the authorities of Chester, who 
had been carefully watching the experiment, having found no 
ground for complaint. 

Mr. W. R. W. Smith said that irrigation could only be 
applied in favourable circumstances. Given land suitable for 
irrigation, there could be no question that the best affluent was 
secured by that means. But there were many cases in which 
other methods must be adopted. The Local Government 
Board, having power to enforce the introduction of clean water 
into a city, burgh, or village, should have power to force the 
authorities to take away their dirty water ; and if the Associa- 
tion was to come to any resolution it should be to ask the 
Government to give such powers. Public bodies would do 
nothing till they were forced. When compulsion was brought 
to bear on them the thing was done. 

Mr. Bateman, Norwich, could not agree with Mr. Smith. 
‘Lhe important question was as to how the thing was to be 
done. In proof of this, he mentioned that the town of Norwich 
had spent 200,000/. on a system of irrigation which had proved 
a failure. The mistake they made was that they carried their 
sewers at a low level under the river. They required to spend 
3,000/, a year in pumping to their irrigation farm, which was on 
a high level, and they could not keep the water out of their 
sewers, 

The discussion was tken brought to a close. 


OBSTRUCTION OF LIGHT. 


AT the Chancery Court of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
a case was decided on Tuesday in which the plaintiff, Mr. 
Martin, a property owner in Pembroke Place, Liverpool, sought 
for an injunction to restrain the committee of the Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary from obstructing his ancient lights on the 
southern and western side of his premises, 100, 102, 104 and 
106 Pembroke Place, by the new infirmary buildings in course 
of erection. The lights of the premises in question, it was 
stated, had been seriously obstructed, the consequence being 
that the present tenant of No. 100, Mr. Slade, a cycle manu- 
facturer, whose business required an abundance of good light, 
had given notice to quit. Mr. Maberly and Mr. Horridge 
appeared for Mr. Martin, and Mr. Rotch and Mr. Cochran for the 
Royal Infirmary. Mr. Martin stated in examination that there 


| proceedings were instituted. 


was not the slightest foundation for the suggestion that he 
bought the property and altered it for business purposes with 
the view of making an undue or improper claim upon the 
defendants. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he did not think any case for an 
injunction had been made out as regarded the southern window 
at the house in question, and he therefore dismissed that part of 
the action. With respect to the western lights he had been 
impressed by the evidence already given that the light had not 
been seriously and materially affected, and he suggested that 
the defendants should concede to build the eastern wall of 
their block in a sloping manner instead of perpendicularly. 

Mr. Rotch argued that nine-tenths of the evidence of the 
plaintiff was totally irrelevant, because Mr. Slade, whose com- 
fort was alleged to have been affected, was not a party to the 
action. Simply because Mr. Slade’s comfort had been dis- 
turbed he could not succeed in the action; he could only 
succeed by showing material injury to his own reversion in the 
lease of the property, and there was no evidence that the selling 
or letting value of the property had been affected. 

Mr. J. P. Bradley, architect, stated that the new buildings. 
would not affect the letting or selling value of the plaintiff’s 
premises. Mr. Edmund Kirby, chairman of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, gave similar evidence. Mr. John Hen- 
derson, dentist, stated that in 1880 he occupied the house, and 
he then did very fine work in the room the light of which was 
alleged to be affected—much finer work than that done by Mr. 
Sade. He was of opinion that the new buildings would not 
diminish the light to such an extent as to prevent fine work 
being done there. Other witnesses were called as to the suffi- 
ciency of light, a watch manufacturer, Mr. J. C. Blundell, 
describing the light as ample for the purposes of his business. 

In giving judgment, the Vice-Chancellor said he had no 
doubt about the case. As he had already said, the southern 


| lights of the premises were not interfered with because of the 


distance of the new buildings from his property and the shape 
they assumed. As to the western lights, there was only one 
witness who said that he had suffered any damage by the 
diminution of light. The whole question of the western lights 
turned upon No. 100, because the wing of that place precluded 
the lights of the other houses being interfered with, and the 
tenant of this place gave notice to quit long after the present 
On behalf of the defendants a 
number of gentlemen had been called to state that the property 
was not monetarily affected by the new buildings, and as the 
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block was 63 feet from the windows he came to the conclusion | held to bear in the Statute of Elizabeth. Such may have been 
that there was no injury to the lights, and that no case had | its original meaning, but it appears to me to be beyond ques- 
been made out for relief. The action would therefore be dis- | tion that for a very long period that has ceased to be the 
missed, but he hoped costs would not be pressed against the | exclusive meaning, and that the word has been used in ordinary 
plaintiff. Mr. Rotch said the Infirmary was a charity, and | language to signify either the mineral substances which are 
therefore they could not help pressing for costs. excavated or mined, or excavations, whether subterranean or 
not, from which metallic ores and fossil substances are dug out. 

It does not occur to me that an open excavation of auriferous 
quartz would be ieeier deseepst asa Bd ms think 

the people would naturally call it a mine. e whole framin 
CLAY AS A MINERAL. of ection 18 indicates, in my opinion, that the Legislature td 
JUDGMENT was given on Saturday in the appeal to the House | tended it to include minerals got by what has been termed 
of Lords of the Corporation of Glasgow against Mr. Allan Farie, | mining proper. The clause excepts mines of slate, and also 
of Farme, Rutherglen, from a decision of the Court of Session | “ other minerals,” an expression which must at the least include 
in Scotland reversing a judgment of the Lord Ordinary. In | rock strata of the same homogeneous character, and generally 
1871 the appellants, under the provisions of the Glasgow | worked, or capable of being worked, by the same methods as 
Waterworks Act, compulsorily purchased from the respondent | slate. To adopt in section 18 and the corresponding railway 
a quantity of land, upon which they have subsequently con- | clauses the same construction of “mines” which has been 
structed two large reservoirs for the purposes of their water- | followed for the purpose of the English poor rate, would, 
works. The price which the appellants paid for the land was | in my opinion, lead to consequences which the Legis- 
11,000/., and the purchase was made under the general pro- | lature cannot have contemplated. In that case the extent 
visions of the Waterworks Act, whereby the property in the | to which minerals in the lands were sold or excepted 
coal, slate, and ironstone, and “other minerals” which might | at the date of the conveyance would* depend on the 
be beneath the land purchased should remain in the seller, and | mode underground or opencast by which they might be 
that they should not be paid for by the purchasers of the sur- | found at some future and far distant time to be work- 
face soil until the seller should give notice of his intention to | able, or upon the method according to which the landowner 
work such minerals, Beneath the land so acquired by the | might then choose to work them. These factors being indeter- 
appellants there lay a large quantity of clay, and in 1885 the | minate it would be well-nigh impossible at the date of the 
respondent gave the appellants notice of his intention to work | purchase to arrive at a fair estimate of the compensation pay- 
the clay as one of the minerals reserved to him under the Act. | able for it. I cannot conceive that the Legislature, in using 
The appellants thereupon denied that clay was a mineral so | the expression “mines of slate,” meant to distinguish between 
reserved, and asserted that the property in it had passed to | the different methods of getting it, and to enact that slate 
them when they purchased the surface of the land. Litigation | which may never be disturbed shall be taken and paid for at 
having arisen between the parties in consequence of this dispute, | once if it would naturally be quarried, but shall not be taken 
the Lord Ordinary decided in favour of the appellants, but his and paid for until it is actually worked if it would naturally be 
decision was reversed by the Court of Session. The case was got by means of an underground level. It was certainly 
argued some time ago, when judgment was reserved. within the contemplation of the Legislature that water or 
Judgment has now been given reversing the decision of the railway works may rest upon excepted minerals, because it is 
Court below, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Watson, Lord Fitz- expressly provided that the undertakers or the company are to 
gerald, Lord Herschell, and Lord MacNaghten being present. | be entitled to such parts of these minerals as require to be 
The Lord Chancellor said he was satisfied with the view put excavated for the purpose of constructing their works. When 
forward by Lord Mure in the Court of Session. | a railway company or water undertaking excavates in order to 
Lord Watson said: I am unable to assent to the appellant’s obtain a foundation for their works there is no roof to the 
argument that in section 18 of the Waterworks Clauses Act, excepted minerals, and it is difficult to understand how in these 
mines must be understood in the same sense which it has been circumstances they could be got by proper mining. I am 


Wilson's rat Dioptrical Pavement Lights, 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
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ne Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Hig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, aud shows by com- 
ene tays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


filling the mwiole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment fron 
Jloor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 

From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little nse, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light. are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

Lhe correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 
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accordingly of opinion that in this enactment the word “mines” | this case. I thought for some time that the language used i 
must be taken to signify all excavations by which minerals may’| must be construed as applying only to those seams or strata of 
be legitimately worked and got. If coal, ironstone, or slate | the specified and other minerals which were capable of being 7, 
crops out at any part of the surface either for waterworks or | wrought by underground workings. It seems to me that there 
railway purposes, the undertakers or company acquire, in my | is much to be said for that view, but after much reflection I do | 
opinion, no right save the right to use that part of the surface ; | not feel that it affords a safe basis for decision, nor is it clear 
they acquire no right to the minerals themselves except in so | that it would assist the appellants. It must be remembered 
far as these are dug out or excavated in order to construct their that it is part of the scheme of the statute that the 
works. But an important question still remains—What are the undertakers do not purchase any right to the support : 
minerals referred to other than coal, ironstone, or slate? My | of the underlying strata of minerals. No one has doubted that 
present impression is that “other minerals” must necessarily | if they refuse to purchase the reserved minerals whatever is . 
include all minerals which can reasonably be said to be | really within the reservation may be got, even though the 
ejusdem generis with any of those enumerated, slate being one result be to cause a serious subsidence and even dislocation of 
of them. I do not think it would be possible to except free- | the surface. In this respect the case differs from an ordinary 
stone or limestone strata. I may add that, so far as I can see, | reservation in a deed unaffected by statutory provisions. In 
it is possible that there may be some strata which would pass | such a case the owner of the reserved minerals can only work 
compulsorily to the purchaser if they lay on the surface, but may such portion of them as can be removed without causing dis- 
possibly be reserved to the seller if they occurred at some depth | turbance of the surface, or if he removed more he must provide 
below it. I desire to say that in the view which I take of the ; some substituted means of support. Therefore, where it is ) int 
present case it is not necessary to determine any of these | suggested that the reservation in question embraces only such Ha 
points. The enactments in question describe the excepted | mineral seams as are capable of being worked underground, 
mines of minerals as lying under the land compulsorily | that cannot mean such as are capable of being so worked with- a 
acquired, and they appear to me to contemplate that the | out disturbing the surface. Once this conclusion is arrived at, 
purchasers, as soon as they obtain the conveyance, shall | it is difficult to see any firm basis for a distinction between | HH i 
become the owners “of the land.” That expression as it occurs | seams which lie at a considerable depth below the surface, the Me 
in this enactment obviously refers to surface, and the question | removal of which would be likely to affect it little, and those Me 
therefore arises what in ordinary acceptance is understood by ; which lying near it could not be got without very seriously | 
the surface crust of the earth which overlies its mineral strata. | affecting it. What valid distinction could be drawn between it 
It is of course conceded that vegetable mould, which commonly | a seam of coal or ironstone a hundred yards beneath the sur- via 
forms a large ingredient of the topmost layer of the crust, is not face and one which came within 2 feet of it? And if the latter | | 
within the excepio1, but it is also the fact that in many would be within the reservation, how can a seam of clay 
districts the cultivable mould is mainly composed of clay, | similarly situated be excluded? I have said that it is not clear 
which is mineral in this sense that it is an inorganic substance. | that the proposed interpretation of the section would be of any 
I have come to the conclusion that the expression “the land” | advantage to the appellants, for proof not having been led I 
cannot be restricted to vegetable mould or cultivated clay; that | cannot assume that the clay might not be got otherwise than 
it naturally includes, and must be held to include, the upper by surface operations by working on from the adjoining land, 
soil, including the subsoil, whether it be clay, sand, or gravel, | though, of course, its removal would cause subsidence and great 
and that the exceptional depth of the subsoil, whilst it may | disintegration of the surface. I own I have entertained very 
enhance the compensation payable at the time, affords no| grave doubts as to the proper conclusion to be arrived at, 
ground for bringing it within the category of excepted minerals. | but I do not see my way to differ from the agreement of the 
Y am accordingly of opinion the interlocutor of the First | Court below. I think the reservation must be taken to ex- 
Division of the Court of Session ought to be reversed, and that | tend to all such bodies of mineral substances lying together 
of the Lord Ordinary restored. in seams, beds, or strata as are commonly worked for profit 
Lord Herschell said: I have the misfortune to differ | and have a value independent of the surface of the land. I 
from the rest of your lordships who heard the arguments in | desire to guard myself against being supposed to decide more 
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NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srr._I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 


your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, | 


and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, MA., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square. London, W. 
Mr. Grundy.of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 


his plan of warming in several churches built under my | 


direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON. M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 
DEAR Mr. GrunNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort [ have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery. 
Derry, September 16. 1887, 

DFAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp. but now it is very dry and tree from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington. 
Cheltenham, 7 
DEAR SiIR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school ir 
completely warmea by your new giate. It is the most economical] 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 
Mr. John Grundy. 
Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, SepTrIMUS HARPUR SMITP, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 
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than I do. The pursuers in this action seek to interdict the | The plumber will send notice to the Board of Health when 
defender altogether from working the clay under their land in | the work will begin, and also at various times during the pro- 
any manner whatsoever. All that, in my opinion, arises for | gress of said work before any part of it is permanently 
decision is whether they are entitled to do so. I say this be- | covered. : F 

cause it was contended before us that inasmuch as the statute The plumber will properly protect all pipes and fixtures as 
authorises the use of such part of the minerals as may be | soon as set, and close all pipe openings so as to prevent 
necessary for the pursuers’ works—and the bed of clay forms | obstruction and damage. . i ‘ 
the bottom and sides of their reservoir—the defender cannot be THe Seer will do all the excavating and refilling required 
entitled to take away this clay. But the point, which is well | for the proper carrying out of these specifications, except as 
worthy of consideration, does not appear to me to be raised at | such work is herein otherwise specifically provided for. , 
the present time. I therefore forbear from expressing any The plumber will obtain and pay for all necessary permits, 
opinion upon it, or (assuming it to be well founded) upon the | and comply with all corporation laws relating to the subject 
further question how much of the clay can be considered as | matter of these specifications. 


their own for the purpose of the waterworks, and therefore as After the completion of the work under these plans and 
having become the property of the appellants. I think the | specifications, and before its final acceptance, the plumber must 
interlocutor appealed from must be affirmed. obtain the certificate of the Board of Health that there is no 


Lord MacNaghten, who concurred with the Lord Chancellor | violation of law on record against said work, and also a water 
and Lord Watson, said he desired to base his judgment on | permit from the Department of Public Works. He will then 
what seemed to him to be the plain meaning of the words of | turn on the water, and leave everything in perfect working 
the Act, but at the same time it was satisfactory to find that the | order. 


result was consistent with what might be presumed to have I.—MATERIALS, &C. 

been the intention of Parliament, and not likely to lead to Earthenware Pipe.—All earthenware pipe herein specified 
inconvenient consequences. He was of opinion that the inter- | must be hard, smooth, salt-glazed, and cylindrical, and not less 
locutor under appeal should be reversed. than three-quarters of an inch in thickness. Each length will 


Their lordships accordingly by a majority reversed the , be perfectly straight and free from any fire cracks, flaws, 
interlocutor of the First Division of the Court of Session, and | blisters, or other defects, All special fittings to be of the same 
restored that of the Lord Ordinary. quality as the pipe. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—All cast-iron pipe and fittings must be 
sound, cylindrical, and smooth, free from cracks, sand-holes, 
and other defects, of a uniform thickness, and of the grade 

PLUMBING REGULATIONS IN NEW YORK. known in commerce as extra heavy. All iron pipe will be firmly 

g SS Fal secured in position by ... placed not less than ... feet apart. No 

NEW specifications drawn up for the Board of Health for | tar-coated pipe will be used, but after the pipes have been 
plumbing in the city of New York took effect in July as | tested and accepted by the inspector they will be coated 
follows :— WHER. PAEe a ites das The following average weights per lineal 

The plumber will furnish all materials and perform all | foot will be accepted :—2 inches, 5$ lbs, per lineal foot ; 
labour requisite and necessary for putting up and completing | 3 inches, 9} Ibs. ; 4 inches, 13 lbs.; 5 inches, 17 lbs.; 6 inches, 
all the plumbing-work in a good and thoroughly workmanlike | 20 lbs.; 7 inches, 27 lbs.; 8 inches, 334 lbs.; 10 inches, 
manner, according to the plans therefor as approved by the | 45 lbs.; 12 inches, 54 lbs. All joints in cast-iron pipe will be 
Board of Health. All materials will be of good quality and | made with picked oakum and molten lead, and the plumber 
free from defects. will make the joints impermeable to gases by bedding the lead 

he yeen will properly close all Jopenings in floors and | with hammer and calking iron. For each joint in cast-iron pipe 
ceilings about lines of drain and vent-p’pe, so as to prevent the | twelve ounces of lead must be used to each inch of diameter 
passage of foul odours from one floor to another along said | of the pipe in which the joint is made. No putty or cement 
lines of pipe. joints will be permitted. The lead used for calking will be 
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NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, Austria- 
Belgium, Hungary, 
reine Denmark, 
‘ United 
Germany, States 
Italy. of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLEKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 
DRYING POWERS,--It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour, 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING,.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


re eo Ss DD De Goes ae 7 £3 = 


3 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 75 Newman §S xford Street : Feo. 15, 1887. 
_. I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, a. an Stresie qa rey bi i 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 


first coat of paint on wood and other substances, aud is of such a nature that the h i i i i i 
o ; § See : : a as been fairly tried, and we find taat it answers all that you claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of y ‘ i : ‘ 


coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there | £F it. 
svill be a large sale. J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address —KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Avetst 17, 1888.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


— 


pure, soft pig lead ; no old joints or other de’ective material 
will be used. 

AOL TST ES OTE 

Lead Pipe.—All lead soil, waste, and vent pipe will be 
drawn pipe of the best quality, and of the following weights 
REO LOO 2 5 oo esh pnsaine Ses +s 0 0559 Ge All connections 
of lead with iron pipes will be made by brass ferrules of the 
same size as the lead pipe, set in the hub of the branch of the 
iron pipe and calked in with lead, the lead pipe to be attached 
to the ferrule by a proper solder-wiped joint when practicable. 
No putty or cement joints will be permitted. All connections 
of lead soil, waste and vent pipes will be made by wiped joints. 
All lead pipes will be firmly secured in place with hard metal 
tacks and screws, placed not less than ... feet apart ; and all 
horizontal lead pipes will be well supported for their whole 
length by shelves or carrying strips, to be provided and put 
MO he 453 ie 

II.—TEstTs, 

The plumber will test all of the soil, waste, drain and vent 
pipes herein described, in the presence of a plumbing inspector, 
and, after due notice to the Board of Health, by a pressure test, 
the pressure to be applied as directed by the inspector, and 
after all openings in the pipes have been securely closed by the 
master plumber or other person in charge of the work. None 
of said pipes shall be covered until after they have stood the 
test to the satisfaction of the inspector. 


III.—CESSPOOLS AND SEWERS. 


SL DE cay «2 will construct in ...... at saa feet from the build- 
ing, a cesspool ... by ... and ... deep, with ... inch ... walls, 
and bottom made absolutely watertight by means of ...... The 
cesspool will be covered with and ventilated by 
No privy vaults or cesspools for sewage will be permitted where 
connection can be made with a public sewer. 

Private Sewers—Where there is no public sewer in the 
street, and it is necessary to construct a private sewer to con- 
nect with a public sewer in an adjacent street or avenue, it 
must be laid outside the curb under the roadway of the street 
on which the houses front, and not through the yards or under 
the houses. Such sewer will be constructed in the following 
manner :— 

House Sewers. — Excavation. — The will make the 
necessary excavations for the house sewer from the ..... wall 
RENE is). sewer in ...... , making a smooth bottom for each 


cooeee ALI VELMALCU DY aaeeenaee 


ate eee 


pipe, free from all projections of rock, and with the soil well 
rammed to prevent settling of the pipe. 

Flouse Sewer— Earthenware. —|NOTE.—The laying of 
earthenware drain-pipe for house sewers, in made or filled-in 
ground, is prohibited by the rules established by the Board of 
Health. But where the soil consists of a natural bed of loam, 
sand, or rock, it is permitted to be laid outside the cellar, vault, 
or area wall to the street sewer, if laid in strict compliance 
with the following directions.] The...... will make a separate 
connection for each building with the ...... sewer by an earthen- 
ware pipe, ... inches in diameter, hard and salt-glazed, and ... 
of an inch thick, run at a uniform grade of not less than }-inch 
per foot, extending the same to a point not less than 2 feet out- 
side of the outer face of the front cellar, vault, or area wall, as 
the case may be. Every section will be bedded in cement at 
the hub. The ends of the pipe will be wetted before applying 
the cement, and the space between each hub and the small end 
of the next section will be completely and uniformly filled with 
the best quality of hydraulic cement, care being taken to 
prevent any cement being forced into the drain to become an 
obstruction. No tempered up cement will be used. A straight 
edge will be used, and the different pipe sections laid in perfect 
line on the bottom and sides. 

House Sewer—of TIron.—Or the plumber will make a 
separate connection for each building with ...... sewer in...... 
DY ee inch extra heavy cast-iron pipe, run at a uniform grade 
of not less than -inch per foot, to a point just inside of the ... 
cellar or vault wall, as the case may be. The house sewer, in 
each case, will be connected to the street sewer at a point 
directly in front of the house for which it is laid. Old sewers 
or house-drains can be used for new buildings only when found 
by a plumbing inspector to conform in all respects to the regu- 
lations governing new sewers and drains. They will in each 
case be uncovered for examination by the ............... Notice 
will be sent to the Health Department when any sewer or 
drain-pipe herein specified is ready for inspection, and it can 
be covered only after it has been examined and pronounced 
satisfactory by an inspector from the Board of Health. In 
filling the trench no stones will be placed in contact with the 
pipe, and the earth will be thoroughly packed in without 
moving the pipe in the slightest degree, or starting any of the 
joints. 

1V.—HOUSE-DRAIN. 

The plumber will make a proper connection with the house- 

sewer by extra heavy cast-iron pipe, and set a... inch extra 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


“Ea E; 


lS" 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, QJ] Regent Street, W. 


GREGSON’S PERFECTUM DOWN-SPOUTS, 


GREGSON’S 


In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GEORGE WriGuT & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


And from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants throughout the country. 


SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


The “ Perfectum ” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum. London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. 
See Iilustrated Advertisement first week in each month. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


For Bolting to any other make of Pipe 
to project them from the Wall. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTEPF. 


OT. Ki 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, ieee om ANCHESTER. 


34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | + y sturgeon &CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, EC 
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heavy cast-iron running, or half-S trap just inside of the front | 


wall, with a handhole for cleaning, covered with a screw-cap, 
properly fitted. A fresh-air inlet of extra heavy cast-iron pipe, 


perly connected with the house-drain on the inlet side of the 
house-trap, and extended up flush with the sidewalk near the 


yards, cellars or areas requires it to be so laid, Make neces- 
sary changes in direction by curved pipes, and all connections 
by Y branch pipes and one-eighth or one-sixteenth bends. 
From the points shown on the plan, branch pipes of extra 
heavy cast-iron, to be connected with the drain-pipe to receive 
the soil and waste-pipe, the rain-water leader and the connec- 
tions from the area, cellar, and yarddrains. All of said branch- 
pipes to be of the diameter hereinafter described and as shown 
on accompanying plan of cellar drainage. Where handholes 
for cleaning are provided on the house-drain or its branches or 
on the house-drain trap, proper ferrules with screw covers will 
be used and made gas-tight. 


V.—SURFACE DRAINAGE, &C. 

All yards, cellars, areas and light courts will be properly 
graded by the owner and drained as hereinafter specified. The 
traps for all such drains will be placed inside the cellar wall 
and made accessible. Cellars will not be connected with the 
house-drain unless absolutely necessary, dry cesspools being 
used where practicable. If connected to the house-drain, 
running taps with cut-off valves and proper water-supply 
will be provided for each connection, as follows :— The 
sae will build in each yard, cellar, area, and light court, where 
shown on plans, a brick cesspool or catch basin, ...... DY ano 
by <2 , made watertight if sewer-connected, and the plumber 
will set over each a ...... strainer, and make connections there- 
with as specified. Provide and set where shown on plans... inch 


eee 
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extra heavy cast-iron yard drain, connecting with the house 
drain, and trapped by ... inch running trap. Provide and set 
where shown on plans ... inch area and light court drains con- 
necting with the house-drain, and trapped by ... inch running 
trap. If found necessary to prevent dampness, the owner will 
make the cellar and foundation walls impervious thereto by means 
of asphaltum or coal-tar pitch and cement. Subsoil drains will 
be provided only where necessary. Their construction, trap- 
ping, and special provision for maintaining their trap will be as 
fOUGWS2..,.55-0: stable draitvstemeg si. 


(Zo be continued.) 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

11235. Henry Darby, for “Improvements in window blind 
fittings and in the method of arranging or mounting and fixing 
same.” August 3, 1888. 

11238. Sidney Edwin Edmonds and William Timbrell, trading 
as W. E. Blackwell & Co., for “Improvements in catches 
or fasteners for doors, gates, French windows and the like.” 
August 3, 1888. 

11250. Thomas Carpenter Down, for ‘“ Improvements in, 
and relating to, window and rising latch fastenings.” August 3, 
1888. 

11252. William Routledge, jun., for “ Improvements in or 
relating to pencils.” August 3, 1888. 

11260. Richard Joseph Stevens, for ‘“‘ Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” August 3, 1888. 

11263. Frederick Hemmings, for “ Improving the planning 
of terrace houses.” August 3, 1888. 

11271. “Improvements in apparatus for balancing and 
opening sashes, casements or ventilators.” (Complete specifica- 
tion.) August 3, 1888. 

11279. Julius Fejer, for “A detachable safety grate or trellis 
for windows.” August 3, 1888. 

11281. John William Marrs, for “An improved domestic 
fire-escape and alarm.” August 3, 1888. 


WHITE & SONS, 
WORKERS IN WROUGHT-IRON. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS GAREFULLY CARRIED OUT, 
207 Oxford St., London, W. 


OPPERMANN’S 


“EXCELSI Gn 
DYNAMOS. 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


L ck ee ae eee ; 
HILL'S Prize Metal Gas BATH.) PAPERHANGINGS,  ocsccccnsun nstamns vane 


VARNISHES, &c. J 
_ VARNISHES, 8c FLEGTRIG LIGHT 
APPARATUS. 


reer L. OPPERMANN 
J 3 
— 43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. Crown Woale 
Decle Riigh Gs aay ued eiies es Ade ieee ; 
SEN Sothern hayes Salant gate] The Largest Stock of Paperhangings inthe |AMHURST ROAD,“ BAGRIES 
ETNA FOUNDRY, 14.10.18 Constitution I'll BIRMINGHAM. North of London. Telegrams—‘‘ Opmann, London. 
PatTERN Books oN APPLICATION. PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM, 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 


\ Makers also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos 
| Gas Fires, and Acme Bath-Hearths. 
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11290. Edward Young, for “Improvements in roofing 
tiles for the purposes of utility and ornament.” August 4, 
1888. 

11296. John Ward, for “Improvements in fire-lighters.” 
August 4, 1888. 

11305. Henry Harmston, for “Improvements in loose 
block letters or numbers, and in the method of affixing the 
same to doors or any part of a building, or to any article as 
required.” August 4, 1888. " 

11306. William George Howard, for “An improvement in 
window-fasteners.” August 4, 1888. 

11335. Richard Hawkes, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus 
for flushing water-closets and urinals, and for other like pur- 
poses.” August 4, 1888. 

‘ 11362. Arthur Ostins, for “ Self-closing window.” 
1888. 

11364. James Matthew Matthews, for “ Improvements for 
appliances for raising or lowering the glass frames of railway 
and other carriage-doors, and for other purposes, and for 
Jest or holding same in any desired position.” August 7, 
1888. 

11372. Thomas William Aylesbury and James William 
Russell Wall, for “Improvements in service and cistern cocks 
peor aly preventing the waste of water.” August 7, 
18388. 

11385. John Elton, for “ Improvements in the manufacture 
of pencils.” August 7, 1888. 

11398. Peter Brentini, for “‘An improved compound for 
removing paint from painted surfaces.” August 7, 1888. 

11427. John Bell Millar, for “ The construction underground 
of public urinals, water-closets, and lavatories for large cities 
and crowded thoroughfares.” August 8, 1888. 

11428. John Bell Millar, for “ A special improvement in the 
discharge and overflow arrangements of baths manufactured of 
cast-iron.” August 8, 1888. 

11429. Joseph Parkinson, Charles Frederick Parkinson and 
Samuel Fawcett, for “An improvement in rules, T-squares, 
levels, and set squares, to enable them to be accurately set for 
indicating angles.” August 8, 1888. 

11446. Mary Elizabeth Sugden, for “Improvements in 
attaching and supporting window-curtains or short blinds.” 
August 8, 1888. 

11466. Charles Southon the younger, for ‘‘ A metal cowl to 
prevent down-draughts and cause the air or smoke to ascend in 


chimneys, &c.” August 8, 1888. 
_ 


August 7, 


11477. John Horton, for ‘‘ Leaded window-blind catch and 
fastener.” August 9, 1888. 

11483. George Henry Planner, for “A disinfecting appa- 
ratus for water-closets.” August 9, 1888. 

11502. Léon Elfege Portelance, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks 
or fastenings.” August 9, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


8307. Albert Barraclough, for “‘ Improvements in metal pipes 
for hot-water apparatus and other purposes.” June 7, 1888. 

8376. Charles Edward Shepherd, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for determining the range of distant objects from a 
given point, also applicable as a surveying instrument to de- 
lineate inaccessible or accessible ground.” June 8, 1888. 

8829. John Fraser Calder, for “Improvements in cisterns 
for water supply to water-closets and other appliances.” 
June 16, 1888. 

8894. Joseph Bennett, for “Improvements in connection 
with pipes or channels for conveying gas.” June 18, 1888. 

gtoo. Robert Nelson, for “ An improved blower for domestic 
and office fireplaces.” June 21, 1888. 

9181. William Kéllmann and John Ferdinand Kayser, for 
“ Holder for the cords of Venetian or other blinds, pulley 
blocks, and the like.” June 23, 1888. 

9780. ‘Improvements in racks applicable for holding the 
operating cords of window-blinds.” July 5, 1888. 

10066. Charles Darrah, for ‘‘ Improvements in ventilators.” 
July 11, 1888. 

too81. Alfred Julian Boult, for ‘‘ Improvements in or re- 
lating to the application of paints or colours in imitation of 
wood graining.” July 11, 1888. 

10147. William Lucas and Thomas Alexander Garrett, for 
“Improvements in maps to facilitate the measurement of dis- 
tances on them.” July 12, 1888. 

10459. William Harte, for “ Improvements in fastenings for 
windows.” July 19, 1888. 

10532. Franz Genth, for “Improvements in water-closets.” 
July 20, 1888, 

10554. Frederick Sawyer Winser, for ‘Improvements in 
flushing tanks or cisterns.” July 20, 1888. 

10654. Walter Russell Mortimer and James Holloway, for 
‘¢ Improvements in electric arc lamps.” July 23, 1888. 

10881. James Chandler, for ‘‘ Improvements in the con- 
struction of locks.” July 27, 1888. 


and all Laundry requisites. 
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7 e2John Dalton Street, 


TURPIN’S 
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(Turpin’s Patent). 5-16 inch thick, prepared 
on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 
inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old 
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La) oa} existing deal floor, nd is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. 
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Being “ Keyed” to Substructure 


METAL KEYS, 
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WOOD CARVINGS. 


Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all part 


the country. ‘ nee 
Estimates and Designs on Application, 
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All Styles executed for the Trade at Spe 


RPER TWELVETREES’ 


New System of Washing Machinery 
\ For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laundry, 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &c., 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


&c. 


Plars and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 


STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER, 


8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


BLOCK FLOORIN 


WALEER & ALLOW (late of GEARY 4 WALK 
DEN CIEE 2 et 


| BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
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‘Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
i Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 


in the hearths of fireplaces, fenders, and dados, of metal and 
enamel.” August 17, 1857. 


11997. Henry Thwaites, for “A gravity pleasure railway.” 


September 5, 1887. 

13516. William Philip Willmot and Charles Jarrett, for 
“ Improvements in and connected with desk or other flaps and 
seats.” October 5, 1887. 

13537. Thomas Constantine Fawcett, for “‘ Improvements 
in brickmaking and brick-drying machinery.” October 6, 1887. 

13588. Lizzie Anna Walker, for “Improvements in or relat- 
ing to the extinguishing of fire in theatres, mills, and other 
structures.” October 7, 1887. 

13680. James Season, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of roofs.” October 10, 1887. 

17632. Hermann Muller, for “ Improvements in and relat- 
ing to roller shutters and blinds.” December 22, 1887. 

4518. John Henry Marston, for “ Apparatus for opening 
and closing fanlights, skylights, or casements.” March 24, 
1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, AUGUST Io, 1888. 


8761. Stuart Caradoc Munro, for “ Improvements in Jocks 
and in keys forthe same.” June 17, 1887. 

9421. Antonia Luiga Mora, for ‘‘ Improvements in or con- 
nected with stops or guards applicabie for use with carving- 
forks, or for securing doors or windows, or for other like 
purposes.” July 2, 1887. 

10562. Worthy Sargent, for ‘An improved water-waste 
preventer, for giving a flush and after-flush.” July 30, 1888. 

12168. Gustav Bay, for ‘‘A new or improved process for 
obtaining positive black lines, copies from positive tracings or 
negatives, by the action of light.” September 8, 1887. 

2152. Francis Obre Ferguson, for “Improvements in and 
connected with pencil-cases and drawing instruments.” Febru- 
ary 13, 1887. 

2218. Joshua Stevens, for “Improvements in compasses, 
callipers, and analogous instruments.” February 14, 18387. 
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NOTES ON SPECIFICATIONS. RECENTLY PUBLISHED? 


“Improvements in and relating to fastenings to the doors of 
theatres, halls, and the like.” No. 12603. 1887. William 
Baird, 43 Douglas Street, Glasgow. An invention for auto- 
matically unbolting doors by means of the pressure of a crowd, 
which, pushing against the doors, act as levers attached thereto, 


11237. Harry Noble and Geo. Haley, for “ Improvements _and which release the bolts which hold the doors. The bolts 


are arranged by means of cranks to shoot both top and bottom 
simultaneously. 

Claim I.—The combination of parts constituting the im- 
proved means for fastening and automatically unlocking the 
doors of theatres and the like, substantially as set forth. 

‘‘Improvements in the construction of street gullies.” 
No. 13877. 1887. William Bird, 5 Armley Hall, Oak Road, 
New Wortley, Leeds. The object of this invention is to provide 
for the easy ventilation or non-ventilation of street gullies, 
without disturbing pavement, &c., or interfering with the 
cleansing of such gullies. 

Claim.—Gullies with a partition B and ventilating open- 
ing E, substantially as and for the purposes shown and 
described. 

“An improved appliance for preventing down-draughts in 
chimneys and flues.” No. 7957. 1888. J. B. Tonge, 27 Salt- 
house Road, Barrow-in-Furness. This appears an ingenious 


| invention for the prevention of down-draughts, and consists of 
| a frame built into the flue, having an opening at opposite sides 


of the same. To these openings are hinged flaps, one above 
the other, each at about an angle of 45 deg. The down- 
draught is caught on these, and forced out through openings, 
and any draught passing the upper flap is caught upon the 
second one, and thus a complete prevention of down-draught is 
obtained. 

Claim.—The advantage of a sliding frame filling whole 
space of flue with dual system of flaps, rendering the downpour 
of smoke beyond the frame virtually impossible. Cheapness 
of production and easy of insertion. The curvature of the 
outer edges of the flaps obviating the difficulty of sweeping 
past the flaps, by affording easy access and withdrawal of 
machine. The method of fixing the frame into the flue. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 


| Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is no great connoisseur in pottery, if 
we may judge by his collection when it was seen at 
CHRISTIE’s, but he has aided in obtaining recognition for 
the merits of Jostaq WeEpDGwoop, Mr. GLADSTONE has 
not toned down his enthusiasm for the potter, and is not 
more precise in his praises than formerly. On Monday, in 
addressing a large body of men from the Pottery districts, 
he said that ‘“‘ WepGwoop was the greatest man who ever, 
in any age, or in any country, applied himself to the 
important work of uniting art with industrial development.” 
The evidence for the statement or against it could not be 
brought forward unless in the compass of a goodly volume, 
and Mr. GLApsToNE is, therefore, safe in what he says. 
But when he talks of the union of art and industrialism by 
WeEDGwoop, does Mr. GLADSTONE mean English art? If 
so he is in error, for, considering the extent of his produc- 
tions, no man could do less for English art than JosAH 
WEDGwoop. Orators.and writers who are ignorant of the 
subject work themselves into an ecstasy over the connection 
between Wepcwoop and Fraxman. The truth is that 
the sculptor in those days was a poor man, and he was 
paid only a few shillings for a design. The designer of 
the Etruria Works was not FLaAxmMan but WepGwoop. 
The potter could not draw but he could select, and he 
preferred HamiLTon’s “Vases” to his whole staff of de- 
signers. It was from that work he derived his inspiration, 
and, to say the least, it is absurd of a man like Mr. 
GLADSTONE to talk about the vases and cameos of WEDGc- 
woop as if they were the creations of a man “not taught 
by any former tradition.” The fact is, WEDGwoop’s work 
is all tradition, and we defy any one to point out either a 
contour or a scrap of decoration that can be traced to 
him. We are ready to acknowledge WepGwoop’s taste, his 
organising power, his readiness to sacrifice time and money 
in order to produce satisfactory work, his rigid supervision 
and suppression of defective pieces, but he was not an 
artist or a promoter of English art, and, indeed, with his 
way of doing business, artists are hardly necessary. They 
were employed by him only when he failed to possess an 
engraving that could be copied. 


THE sale of Devizes Castle and the adjoining estate by 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER & BRIDGEWATER for 
the insignificant sum of 8,ooo/, may incite Americans to 
become possessors of historic places. Apparently antiquity 
is not much appreciated in England. The history of 
Devizes Castle is most interesting.. As far back as 1107 a 
building was erected on the site. For centuries the castle 
belonged to English queens; but, like so many others, 
Devizes Castle never recovered from the injuries it sustained 
in a defence against CROMWELL’s Ironsides. A new build- 
ing in the style of the ancient castle was erected on the 
site, and the late Mr. VALENTINE Baker and his father 
must have expended over 80,o00/ upon the residence. 
But although there was property independent of the castle 
and grounds which could be estimated at 270/. a year, the 
estate only realised the sum of 8,o00/. At thirty years’ 
purchase the extra property was worth that sum, and the 
costly castle with the grounds was therefore thrown in as 
valueless. In all their experience the auctioneers can 
hardly, we imagine, record a more remarkable sacrifice. 


ARCHITECTS and builders, when they go holiday-making 
at this season, sometimes: complain of the difficulty of 
emancipating their thoughts from business. In many cases 
it is an impossibility, and wise physicians often recommend 
that a part of every week (say a few hours or so a day) of 
the holiday should be definitely assigned to work. In the 
Lancet there is a note of a very ancient case, which suggests 
that it is not always an advantage to be entirely free from 
all thoughts of the toil which has to occupy a man during 
the greater part of the year. In other respects the note will 
be interesting as a scrap of the history of building, which 
Suggests that in the second century the builder was not the 


architect. It is as follows:—‘‘Inhibitory paresis,” says the 
Lancet, “may be induced by an infinity of causes—by 
cessation of mechanical work, change of locality, or both 
these conditions combined. This was noticed by the 
physicians of antiquity—by none more pointedly than by 
ARET#&US, whose ‘floruit’ is placed by scholars about 
A.D. 150. In the chapter zept pavins of his singularly 
thoughtful and well-written treatise he adduces the follow- 
ing instance. A house-constructor, as long as he was at 
work on the premises, proved himself a skilled artisan, 
capable of measuring, cutting, planing, joining, adapting, 
and finishing off correctly the woodwork of the house he 
was engaged upon; he would mix familiarly with the 
journeymen he hired (épyoddryou), bargain with them, and 
pay them a just wage for their work. In this way, so long 
as he was on the scene of operations, he was in full pos- 
session of his faculties. But if he happened to go to the 
market-square, to the bathing establishment, or to any other 
place where necessity called him, he would no sooner have 
laid down his tools than he would begin to groan, then 
shrug his shoulders as he sallied forth, till he had got out 
of sight of his familiars and of the work and place he was 
employed at, whereupon he became a perfect madman 
(zdprrav efeyaivero). But he had only to come quickly back 
to the scene he had left, and at once he was in his right 
mind. Such, says ARET£US, was the association in his case 
between locality and reason.” 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to exhibit the collec- 
tion of architectural models and casts, panels, &c., col- 
lected by the late Mr. Tuomas Lipstoneg, diocesan 
surveyor of Dartmouth, at the Gymnasium, Dartmouth, 
by Mr. J. Parnett LipsToneg, son of the deceased, 
and Mr. RoBeERT CrAvurorD, of the Library, Dartmouth. 
Many will be interested in seeing this collection, and per- 
sons who are desirous to avail themselves of the opportunity 
will be welcome. ‘Tickets can be obtained of either of the 
above-named gentlemen. 


THE Black and White Exhibition, which opens in Paris on 
October 1, will be held in the building in the Champs Elysées 
known as the Pavillon of the city of Paris, which is assigned for 
exhibitions of societies that do not possess special buildings. 
As the Black and White Exhibitions have successfully got 
through the years of infancy, the committee intend to be 
more exacting this year as to the quality of the drawings. 
A new feature will be the industrial designs. As all French- 
men have a devotion for newspapers much interest will be 
taken in the spaces allotted to the illustrated journals, in 
which original drawings as well as reproductions will be seen. 
All works intended for exhibition must be sent in before 
September ro. 


THE French Minister of Commerce has ordered a com- 
petition to be opened for a design for the diploma which is 
to be awarded to the successful exhibitors in next year’s 
International Exhibition at Paris. ‘The jury is made up of 
experts about whose judgment there can be no question. 
Among the members are MM. ALpHAND and BERGER, 
vice-presidents; MM. CuariLes GARNIER and PauL 
SEDILLE, the architects; M. GaLLanp, the decorator ; 
M. De.aunay, the painter; M. GuILLaumeE, the sculp- 
tor ; and MM. Cuaprain and Rory, the engravers. There 
will be only a single prize awarded, viz., ten thousand 
francs to the author of the design which is recommended 
for adoption. It is to be hoped that the design will be 
engraved instead of being reproduced by one of the cheap 
processes. 


THE decision of the jury of the Munich Exhibition has 
excited some surprise in Paris. M. BenyAMIN CONSTANT, 
who is one of the leading painters of the modern French 
school, has been awarded no more than a second-class 
medal. The reason probably is that he is a magnificent 
colourist, and his judges were colour-blind. M. CoLLin 
and M. Baupe are placed in the same rank. ‘The highest 
honours are awarded to M. Fremiet and M. Courrois, but 
they are not likely to attach much importance to their first- 
class medals, and will probably decline to accept them. 
Just now it is not profitable for a French artist to be 
esteemed by the Germans. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF FINE ART.* 


HEN Dr. Marico.p said that from the Cheap 
Jack’s point of view there was nothing more 
inspiring towards eloquence than a gun and a pair of 
spectacles, he was not only imparting information of a 
special kind, but he was revealing one of the secrets of the 
power of his creator, and, indeed, of all writers and artists 
in these latter days. Nobody knew better than CHARLES 
DickENs when he wrote about the things which captivate 
the crowd if they are glorified properly from the Cheap 
Jack’s cart, and that certain ways of making sentences have 
power over people, and will make them laugh or cry, be 
pitiful or angry—that is, if the subjects are rightly chosen. 
He had his own guns and spectacles, which never failed 
him, no matter how often they were introduced. A similar 
relation between cause and effect is to be seen wherever 
people are to be moved. Is there a comedian who has not 
his peculiar ways of forcing our laugh? Is there a 
painter who has made his mark without presenting to us 
repetitions of forms which to us are as welcome as the 
-witticisms about the gun and the spectacles to the rustics in 
«the market-place? Is there a successful designer of orna- 
~ment having a claim to originality who is not always 
~imitating himself? When the style of an architect is at 
‘any time popular, what is it but skill which makes some 
quality especially pleasing? in one case muscularity, in 
another finesse; here we admire the ornament, there the 
daring which is seen in a plain wall. It might be said that 
in literature and art what people are most glad to patronise 
ts mannerism. It may take the form of CaRLYLE’s 
denunciations of talk, in language unlike any spoken on 
earth; or Mr. IrviNnc’s elocution and gesture, which are no 
less remote from common life than CARLYLE’s amorphous 
sentences; or Lord TENNyson’s verses, which have as little 
sustaining power as trebly refined flour; or Sir J. E. 
Miatrats’s pictures of little girls; or Mr. Norman SuHaw’s 
dainty details, through which a square box would cease to 
be commonplace: the mannerism is not only the guinea 
«stamp, but the gold also. 

In many cases it is difficult to say whether the manner- 
‘ism is not imposed by the patrons. Among actors it is not 
uncommon to meet with men who are as discontented with 
their success as Liston himself. The public compelled 
them to take one line. MacreEapy, who was more gifted 
than either KEAN or KEMBLE, never met with the recog- 
nition he merited because he would not persist in playing 
characters of the ‘‘ Rob Roy” and “ Virginius” types. His 
failure gave rise to the dissatisfaction seen in every page 
of his diaries. M. CoQuELiNn is unquestionably the first 
comedian on the French stage, but amateurs will not give 
him credit for power to create an original part, or to repre- 
sent a man resembling the majority of those who are listen- 
ing to him. Hence the pains he takes to assert himself by 
seizing on parts like “ Brichandeau ” or ‘‘ Un Parisien,” for 
which he has not the physical qualifications. In painting 
and sculpture the power of outsiders is no less apparent. 
Hereafter Mr. Hoox’s ancient Venetian scenes will pro- 
bably be most admired, but he is practically restricted now 
to the production of pictures made up of a patch of ex- 
tremely blue sea, rocks of one kind in the foreground, and 
children of a peculiarly strong colour. ‘The number of the 
figures in one of Sir J. E. Mrtvais’s pictures would seem 
to be defined for him; Mr. Marks must persist in painting 
old men—the drier the better; Mr. ORCHARDSON cannot 
henceforth venture to bring his figures together; patrons 
and dealers would be aghast if the President attempted a 

scene from English life. 

The strength of opinion in modifying a man’s power may 
be more forcibly seen in considering the fate of some foreign 
artists in England. M. Fanrin believes himself to bea 
flower painter ; we are better judges here, and accordingly 
he is patronised as a portraitist. In France the late 
GusTAVE Doré appeared to be a painter of small pictures; 
he succeeded in London by painting colossal representa- 
tions of scenes from Scripture. If he cared for English 
patronage, M. Bonnar would probably discover that his 
forte was not in portraiture but. in landscape. But 


* Noves on the Psychological Basis of Fine Art. By Frank 
Stephen Granger, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Nottingham; James Bell. 


erroneous opinions are not peculiar to the English. The 
history of modern art in France presents many instances of 
artists who were compelled to keep in grooves at the 
dictation of the public, and of artists who failed because 
grooves were not discovered for them by the respectable 
people who assume the guardianship of art. It is as if a 
command were given by which Dr. MARIGOLD was always to 
discourse upon his guns and spectacles, and to sell the 
remainder of his stock on the sly and without public 
applause. 

Any attempt to lay a psychological basis of art at the 
present day must take into account the relations between 
the artist and the people who profess to admire his work. 
To a great extent there is artificiality in the relationship, 
and accordingly the basis must appear to be on shifting 
sand rather than on sclid rock. We do not therefore object 
to Mr. GRANGER’s attempt to lay a foundation because we 
are not assured of the stability of what he does, since, 
under the conditions of the case, we doubt if ARISTOTLE 
himself (and for such a task he was worth a hundred 
Piatos) could be successful. There are so many contin- 
gencies, that to lay a psychological basis of fine art seems 
as hopeless as to plant a lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands. 
Both works would bring advantages to us, and with our 
present knowledge both are impracticable. 

In attempts of the kind it is, we believe, much wiser to 
begin with the artist, and to consider his psychology as 
such, than with what are known as “fine arts,” and which 
have more or less indefiniteness. Mr. GRANGER, however, 
prefers the latter course, and he adopts the saying of 
LESSING, which is only second-hand, that “ the object of the 
fine arts is to give pleasure.” We suppose what is meant is 
pleasure to other people besides the artist. It is also taken 
for granted that the pleasure can be inoreased when it is 
taken in common, and no further proof is needed of the 
late King of Bavarra’s madness than to say that he had an 
opera performed for his special pleasure. Now experience 
does not warrant the belief of any universal law about the 
degree of pleasure being proportional to the number who 
participate in it. One of the discomforts of theatres and 
concert-halls is derived from the pleasure of some people 
who express their emotions at an inopportune time. The 
French, who know most about pleasures, and who delight in 
crowds, have taken the precaution to avoid disturbance 
by getting people to do the applause for them, and if Mr. 
GRANGER spent a night among the elague, he would, we are 
confident, cease to believe that impressions felt in common 
can “form a bond of sympathy.” But taking that view 
arises, we imagine, because Mr. GRANGER depends upon 
what is said in books on psychology rather than upon his 
own experience. Now the man who is analysed in such 
books as those on political economy is a sort of algebraic 
being. Nobody ever met a man of the kind, and he can be 
endowed with as many or as few qualities as we desire. 
The artist of psychology is, therefore, a highly endowed 
being who can be made to aid morality or the reverse, 
according to the intention of the writer. Mr. GRANGER 
tries sometimes to steer a middle course, as in saying, 
‘‘When a painter puts a miser on canvas, his object, so far 
as he has any beyond the pleasures of sight, is not to 
strengthen avarice, but to show it in a bad light.” Why 
should a painter trouble himself about attempting to 
weaken avarice? It is not his business to set up as a 
moralist, and moreover, he would find economists and 
others who would tell him that the world owes much to 
avaricious men. The artist may set avarice in any light he 
pleases, if he will produce a good picture. The paintings 
which show things in a bad light are rarely esteemed after 
a little time. One Hocartu can serve for centuries. 

Although Mr. GRANGER takes so much pains to lay his 
psychological basis, he acknowledges that an artist can 
stand on something else. There is an absurd character in 
one of Mr. Brackx’s novels, who is supposed to be a 
painter, and spends his leisure in reading abstruse volumes 
of German metaphysics ; but we doubt if Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON would acknowledge if he drew inspiration in 
that way. Mr. GRANGER is right when he says that “ habit, 
not inference, is the best guide in life ; no one, therefore, 
must expect that any collection of rules will make an artist,” 
and that ‘‘the artist must be equipped with habits not rules.” 
Indeed, it may be said that few men who have attempted 
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to add cubits to their stature as artists by the exercise of 
composing essays on their art, have ever succeeded. 
They become over-fastidious, or think more of the mental 
process than of its realisation. Another good point inthe 
book is that archzeological lore is not over-prized. ‘“ Every 
departure from familiar usage,” says Mr. GRANGER, ‘“‘sacri- 
fices a certain amount of suggestiveness, and unless this is 
compensated by the pleasures of novelty, of brilliant colour- 
ing, of romance, correctness of historical detail is a mistake 
from an artistic point of view. It may, however, in certain 
cases be demanded in order that incongruous associations 
shall not arise. It is surprising, however, with how little 
of this truthfulness the mind is satisfied.” 

In the same way the admirer of a pictire need not 
trouble himself about the psychological basis of his admira- 
tion. We cannot suppose that the Athenians who first 
beheld the Parthenon and its sculpture were able to give an 
analysis of their feelings that would satisfy modern 
examiners in psychology; and on the other hand we may 
suppose that the examiner would hardly know what to think 
of the combined work of the architect and sculptor. In 
the nature of things the existence of an artist was contem- 
plated, and those who are not capable to admire his works 
will hardly be taught by psychology. Mr. GRANGER has 
given a résumé of what is thought about the theory of art 
by one class of writers, and we hope his formulating of so 
many difficult thoughts will benefit him in his architectural 
studies. But that effect will be not only satisfactory, but 
novel. Psychology has not yet achieved victories by making 
better artists. 


PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


R. J.C. ROBINSON writes as follows :—The ultimate 
results of the discussion on light and water-colours, 
.as embodied in the recently issued Government Blue-book, are 
so interesting and important that it seems desirable they should 
not be passed over without further elucidation. As the move- 
ment was initiated by myself, and as I have had to bear nota 
little odium and misrepresentation in consequence, I think I 
may properly ask you to kindly allow me space for brief com- 
ment on certain points in the document just issued. There is 
now obviously no need for further controversy in the matter, 
for the experiments made at South Kensington have, I appre- 
hend, conclusively settled the issues raised in the Zz7es. 

These experiments, at all events, have shown that water- 
colour drawings, as heretofore executed, must, as I main- 
tained, be liable to fade from exposure to daylight, that my 
opponents were wrong in their contention, and that certain pig- 
ments brought in question, such, for instance, as indigo, are of 
a very fugitive nature, and should in consequence never have 
been made use of by water-colour artists. 

We have now, then, reached firm ground in this matter and 
practical service has been rendered to art, the value of which it 
is difficult to overrate. 

It is very important now, however, that the public should 
not be misled, so as to be induced to form erroneous con- 
clusions from the scientific evidence placed before them. This 
evidence, rightly understood and construed, is in a great degree 
encouraging, both to the possessors of water-colour drawings 
and to the professors of the art. It indicates possible methods 
and contrivances by which the difficulties attending the conser- 
vation of fine works of former times may be overcome, and if 
.at first sight it may seem to offer a less advantageous prospect 
to the practising artist, in practically debarring him from the 
further employment of many convenient and favourite pig- 
ments heretofore in common use, the difficulty will probably be 
-only a momentary one. It will, I have little doubt, be speedily 
followed, now that science has in earnest taken up the question, 
‘by the discovery of substitutes of assured durability and even 
more brilliant tints for the unreliable colours to be discarded. 
In the meantime further State assistance in this particular 
matter would be a timely and great boon to artists in all 
vehicles, whether water-colours or oil. The enlargement of the 
scope of the present Commission or the appointment of a new 
one of chemists and other physical scientists, for the investiga- 
tion of the best methods of preparation of artists’ colours and 
the purveyance of new permanent pigments to replace certain 
essential colours which at present have no adequately durable 
representatives, would be amply justified by present circum- 
stances. 

As regards the exhaustive experiments now furnished, as to 
the relative stability or the contrary of pigments, there is little 
that was not already well known. Similar experiments have 
been conducted scores of times before with the same results. 
One matter only is new, but that is of great significance, and 
will be of the very highest practical importance in its conse- 


quences, if further elucidation and trial should confirm it. This 
is the fact, not before noted, that all pigments, whether acted 
upon or not under ordinary conditions of exposure to light, 
seem to be alike permanent zz vacuo. I shall return to this 
matter again, especially as it seems to hold forth possibilities of 
practical adaptation of immediate utility and urgent needful- 
ness, 

In the meantime, I must call attention to some deductions 
made by the South Kensington experimenters in their report. 
The public has eagerly seized on the somewhat vague assurance 
that under certain conditions of exhibition water-colour draw- 
ings will last 480 years. Now, it would be a melancholy 
prospect to me if I thought that even in 480 years all vestiges 
of the glorious English water-colour art of the early part of this 
century should have vanished from the world ; but on a more 
careful scanning of the evidence given in the Blue-book it will 
be seen that it does not require 480 or even 48 years’ exposure 
to light to effect such alteration in many of the colours formerly, 
and indeed still employed, in water-colour painting as must 
transform and practically destroy, as coherent works of art, any 
drawings in which such pigments have been more or less freely 
used. We find, indeed (p. 45 of the Report), that an exposure 
of less than two years even to the mitigated side light of an 
ordinary room sufficed to produce visible and in some cases 
very noticeable fading in all the fugitive pigments. 

Now, unfortunately, the great water-colourists, the Turners, 
De Wints, Copley Fieldings, and Barretts of the early part of 
this century seem to have been utterly careless as to the colours 
they employed, and to have had no thought whatever for the 
prospective durability of their works. At that time even the 
most notoriously fugitive pigments, such as indigo, brown pink, 
gamboge, crimson lake, vandyke brown, &c., may almost be 
said to have formed the chief staple of the palette in use. The 
merest evanescent stains, moreover, such as sap green and gall 
stone, which have long since been discarded as utterly unfit for 
use as colouring substances, were then indeed currently 
employed, apparently without the slightest misgivings. 

When therefore it is complacently assumed by writers in the 
press, on the strength of mere cursory perusal of the intricate 
and far from lucidly expressed calculations of the South Ken- 
sington scientists, that water-colour drawings, “if painted with 
any but the most fugitive colours,” may last for 480 years, they 
are simply preparing a fool’s paradise for the public, inasmuch 
as the saving proviso does not apply ; for it is scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat that water-colour drawings were formerly painted 
in great part with fugitive colours. 

There is, in fact, urgent need on all hands for measures of 
protection for these fleeting treasures. Happily, the Com- 
mission seems to have opened for us one door at least of 
escape. Should this prove a real and effectual one, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the chief disadvantages of water- 
colour art will have vanished like an evil dream. 

The discovery that pigments are all alike stable in a vacuum 
doubtless indicates the real cause of the bleaching process 
induced by daylight; it is the action of the oxygen contained 
in the atmospheric air. 

Broadly speaking, this action goes on in the light only, and 
is inoperative in the absence of light. We know, in fact, that 
water-colour drawings do not fade if kept inthe dark. That 
pigments of mineral origin should, as a rule, be more perma- 
nent than those of an animal or vegetable nature is easily to be 
understood upon this theory; such pigments are for the most 
part either metallic oxides or inert earthy substances coloured 
by such oxides. Such substances are naturally stable, inas- 
much as they may be assumed to have already taken up all 
the oxygen with which, under ordinary conditions, they are 
capable of combining. 

Are there any chemical means by which the action of oxygen 
can be prevented or counteracted in the case of pigments of 
animal or vegetable bases? This is perhaps a pregnant ques- 
tion to which chemical science may yet give an affirmative 
answer. 

What, for instance, are the means by which stability is 
attained for so many brilliant dyes used in textile manufactures ? 
Some of the admirable and infinitely varied tints obtainable 
from the aniline bases, in their nature fleeting as rainbow hues, 
can, I believe, by chemical means be fixed and rendered per- 
manent. Why should not artists, colour manufacturers, and 
merchants be called on to bring to bear the same scientific 
energy and resource which our textile manufacturers have 
developed? All this, however, may possibly not be necessary, 
for if the golden vision opened to us by the South Kensington 
Commission is a reality, the simplest mechanical contrivances 
may hereafter be sufficient to secure eternal durability to water- 
colour paintings. ; 

Water-colour drawings are necessarily preserved in one or 
other of two ways—either they are kept in the dark in port- 
folios or they are hung up framed under glass. Now, if the 
entire exclusion of atmospheric air should prove to be the sole 
condition for securing exemption from fading, cadi¢t guestio, so 
far as that difficulty is concerned, for surely it ought to be a 
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simple matter to practically preserve drawings in a vacuum 
under glass. It would be a mere question of secure framing ; 
possibly merely placing the drawing betwixt two sheets of glass 
in close contact with them under pressure, the edges of the 
glass being then hermetically sealed might suffice. Theoretically 
this seems all that is requisite. ; a 

In any case, no time should be lost in verifying the efficacy 
or the contrary of the remedy, which the researches of the 
South Kensington experimenters seem to have furnished. It is 
a momentous, indeed an all important, matter, for it may give 
new and endless leases of life to the immortal works of a past 
age, and glad assurance and much-needed stimulus to a living 
and most admirable art. In any case, good will most assuredly 
come from the raising of this question, and it is not for me to 
be otherwise than contented with the part I have taken in it. 


CHURCH PLATE IN WARWICKSHIRE.* 


WISH, in the first place, to draw attention to the east 

window of the south aisle of Brinklow Church, once a 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. For as we gaze upon that 
window, covered with peerless illustrations of the golden 
chalices of our old national church, we are able to realise the 
beautiful enrichment of the altars of the cathedrals and parochial 
churches, when in the fourteenth and fifteenth, and early part 
of the sixteenth century, on high festivals they were adorned 
with communion plate of the highest excellence and of the best 
and most artistic workmanship. 

To this church, worthy in many other respects of the visit 
of the archeologist and the historian, many an artist now 
comes to make drawings of the paintings of the old chalices, so 
that they may be reproduced in our own age, to be used for 
the honour and glory of God. The first account we possess of 
the communion plate of our parish church is the inventory of 
church goods made in 1552, by order of Edward VI. The 
inventories of our county I have carefully studied, and the first 
thing that struck me was the great devastation that had been 
made previous to that time in the stores of communion plate. 
For when we compare these records with the requirements 
enforced by many of our archbishops, as, for example, Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey, 1293-1313, in respect to the church 
goods of our parish churches, the amount of church plate 
recorded in them is exceedingly small. And when we add to 
the plate belonging to the parish church that which was used 
in the Lady and other chapels, and especially that belonging to 
the chantries which were so often attached to our churches, 
and where the Blessed Sacrament was daily celebrated, we see 
at a glance how considerable the church plate must have been 
that was found in each parish before the Reformation. At the 
dissolution of the chantries and chapels, the properties belong- 
ing to them were seized at once by the Royal Commissioners. 
Nothing was left that had belonged to them except the bare 
walls. Their endowments and church goods were taken by 
the Crown. Nothing therefore was left to its parish church, 
except that which could be proved to belong actually to it, in 
the way of endowments or of church goods. Still, much plate 
must have remained. But from the year 1536, in different 
ways, the church plate considerably diminished. Sometimes 
this was caused by the action of commissioners sent by royal 
authority ; sometimes the. plate was stolen. In a few instances 
a portion was sold for repairs and for defraying the necessary 
expenses entailed by altering the churches so as to make them 
adapted for the ritual of the reformed Prayer-book. Church 
plate also was sold to glaze and repair the windows, out of 
which the fine old painted glass had been ruthlessly taken 
away. 

In the year 1454, commissioners were appointed to take 
surveys and inventories of the goods, plate, jewels, bells, and 
other ornaments in all churches and chapelsin the realm. These 
commissioners were to leave one chalice in each church, 
together with a small portion of the other church goods, and at 
least one bell. The ostensible object of these commissioners 
was to insure the preservation of all church goods that, 
remained. But behind the scenes we find that other causes 
promoted the course that was adopted. In the Council Book, 
March 3, of the same year, we find the following entry :—“ It 
was that day agreed that, forasmuch as the King’s Majesty has 
need presently of a mass of money, therefore commissions 
should be addressed in all shires of England, to take into the 
king’s hands such plate as remaineth, to be applied to the 
king’s use.” And again, on April 21, Edward himself writes :— 
““It was agreed that commissioners should go out and take 
certificates of superflous plate for mine use.” The commis- 
sioners were therefore appointed, and we have their reports. 

_ The first thing I would remark in reference to these reports 
is the exceedingly few chalices (each chalice had a cover, 


* From a paper read by Rev. G. Miller, of Radway, at the 
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used as a paten, therefore we will say chalices and patens) that 
they found. In only a very few churches were there two chalices. 
There was, for example, only one in the Warwick church. 
There was a fair amount of vestments, altar cloths, brass 
candlesticks, censers and holy waterpots, though around 
Coventry there were churches where nothing was left, as we have 
no inventory for them, so that there seems to have been hardly 
anything after paying the expenses of the commission to fill 
the needy pocket of the poor young king. During the reign of 
Mary the smal! amount of plate that remained, as far as we can 
learn, was safely kept, so we must arrive at the conclusion that 
when Elizabeth became queen most of our parish churches 
possessed a chalice of the old shape as well as other ornaments 
for the church and minister. The question then arises, ‘* How 
came it to pass that all these old chalices have passed away ?” 
The answer is as follows :—In 1559, Archbishop Parker inquired 
in the visitation articles, Question No. 5, ‘‘ Whether the curate 
or minister do minister in any profane cups, bowls, dishes, or 
chalices heretofore used at mass, or else in a decent communion 
cup kept for that purpose.” In 1576 Archbishop Grindall made 
the same inquiries. How Archbishop Parker, who ever loved 
primitive and ancient customs, could have issued the first of 
these questions passes my comprehension. If the brass censers 
used by Korah and his company were sanctified, even the 
greatest Puritan ought to have allowed, with the open Bible 
before him, that these chalices could not have been profaned, 
however superstitious the older rites might appear to him. The 
result was that the old chalices disappeared, so we find nothing 
remaining of them in the church plate that has come down 
to us from the sixteenth century, except in a few very rare 
instances. 

Amongst the communion services of our county, I have 
personally examined the larger portion of them ; a fair number 
of these Elizabethan communion cups still remain—perhaps 
some twenty or thirty. They are all, as usual, very much of 
the same pattern, and this resemblance of the Elizabethan 
chalice is somewhat curious, as we can find no pattern selected 
and ordered by authority to be used at this time, and yet all 
over the kingdom one pattern is to be found. Sometimes they 
are called the 5/. cup, as 5/. was allowed to poor parishes for 
the purchase of them. The cup has a cover, which, as Grindall 
tells his clergy, may be used asa paten. They are, as a rule, 
about 5 inches high, in some cases rather higher. A few years 
later on we find another shape sometimes used, which was 
called the Puritan pattern. The cup itself became enlarged, 
and the ornamentation of the stem was different. 

Amongst the plate of the sixteenth century, I must mention 
the fine silver-gilt chalices, with cover, belonging to the Holy 
Trinity Church, Coventry. In some instances these old com- 
munion cups and covers have passed out of use, modern 
service, much less elegant and less adapted to the purpose, 
having supplanted them of their birthright. Iam glad to say 
that in some instances I have been the means of bringing them 
back again to their proper place and use. With the advent of 
the nineteenth century, we find the use of flagons becoming 
frequent. I cannot but think that their introduction was caused 
by the Puritan method of partaking of the Holy Communion. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century the shape of 
the chalice varied, and since then there has not been any regular 
shape or size of the chalice in general use. In Warwick- 
shire the distinguishing feature of the church plate in 
the seventeenth century is seen in the magnificent Dudley 
plate, given by Alicia Lady Dudley, relict of Sir Robert 
Dudley, to those parishes in which she had _ property. 
The earliest gift seems to have been presented in about 
1630, at latest 1665. This plate, as Archdeacon Lee says, 
much resembles the plate which is now to be seen at Seville 
and other cathedrals in Spain. It consists generally of one 
large chalice, the cup part ornamented with leaves. One 
paten, one large flagon, one deep bowl, which is, I imagine, 
the bason for the alms of the people, and a plate. The 
following entry in one of the registers will give a good 
description of these munificent gifts :—‘‘ Whereas Her Grace 
the Duchess of Dudley —a foreign title in the county of 
Middlesex—owner of lands and tenements in Mare Cliff and 
Barton, in this parish, hath out of her pious disposition 
and benevolence towards the church, freely given and be- 
stowed this Communion plate, to wit : a large flagon, a bread 
bowl, and a great chalice (in other churches there are two 
plates), besides all three having covers belonging to them, 
the said plate being richly gilt, and garnished with pictures and 
flowers, for the use of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s. 
Supper, to be administered in the same church, as an ornament 
suitable for the service of that most sacred banquet. Withand 
upon this condition, that the sacred plate shall for ever solely 
remain for the use aforesaid, and shall not be diverted, em- 
ployed, or disposed of for any other use; and upon this 
further condition, that if at any time hereafter the vicar, church- 
wardens, or other officers or inhabitants of the said parish for 
the time being shall presume or endeavour to alienate, sell, or 
embezzle, or otherwise dispose of the plate aforesaid, or any 
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part thereof for the use aforesaid, that these gifts above men- 
tioned shall become void and frustrate, and that for thenceforth 
the propriety and property of the plate aforesaid shall revert 
and be vested in the said duchess, her heirs and assigns, 
who shall have lawful right, and may demand and sue for and 
recover the same or the value thereof, from the parties so 
alienating, selling, and embezzling, or otherwise disposing of 
the plate aforesaid.” 

In examining our church plate I cannot fail to notice how 
small a portion of it dates from the time of the Civil War. No 
doubt a good deal of the old plate disappeared at that time, 
partly by being abstracted from the churches, partly from being 
melted down to defray the expenses of the war and the 
necessities of the time. With the advent of peaceful days, 
after the Restoration in 1660, the churches were refurnished 
with communion services. But, unless I am much mistaken, 
a considerable portion was, through want of money, made of 
pewter. Still large gifts of silver plate were made, much of 
which is decidedly good of its kind. And when the Church 
had regained her position in the reign of Queen Anne, large 
gifts of plate were made and continued to be made till 
the middle of last century. During this period the plate of our 
shire was naturally much increased, and the beautiful specimens 
of silver gilt plate to be seen at Baginton and Cubbington 
belong to this period. As the century passed on, but few ser- 
vices of communion plate were added, and it was not again till 
after the peace of 1815, and when quieter times prevailed, that 
our churches were once more enriched with the pious gifts of 
her children. But here I must not omit to mention the Stone- 
leigh plate given in 1805. Since the great Church revival, 
which dates from 1835, numerous beautiful additions have been 
made to our church plate, and once again we see the form of 
the old chalice reappearing in our churches. Amongst these 
gifts of chalices stands pre-eminent that which belongs to the 
parish church of Leamington, which, though given in our own 
days, really belongs to the time of Henry VIII. The cup of 
the chalice is silver gilt, richly embossed with figures. Round 
the lower part of the cup are designs taken from the events in 
our Blessed Lord’s life. On the central bosses of the stem are 
the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Justice. Round the 
foot we see Eve in temptation, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses 
striking the rock, and the Israelites gathering manna. 

Besides this chalice, there is a second of later date, with 
grapes and wheat ears carved on it. It is said that this chalice 
was given by Henry VIII. to the church at Calais. But how 
it left its abode there and came to England does not appear. 
There is also a second chalice, which seems to have been 
obtained to match, as far as possible, the one I have just alluded 
to. It is of more modern date, but very handsome. The shaft 
has bosses ornamented with cherubs; on the foot are the 
emblems of the four Evangelists. The cup is enriched with 
carving put on like appliqué work. If of English make it is 
unique of its kind, being of the period when no chalices were 
made in England excepting in the shape of cups. I would 
hazard the opinion that it might have been obtained from 
abroad. 


BISHAM ABBEY.* 


HE Manor of Bisham (anciently called Bisteham or 
Bustleham) was given to Henry de Ferrars by William 

the Conqueror, and Henry de Ferrars’s grandson Robert gave 
it to the Knights Templars, who built a preceptory here in the 
reign of King Stephen. On the suppression of the order of 
Knights Templars it was granted to the Knights Hospitallers, 
who could not have held it long, for in 1335 King Edward III. 
granted it to William Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, who soon 
afterwards founded a monastery here for canons regular of the 
Order of St. Austin. In the foundation charter its dedication 
is described as to “our Lord and His Mother the Blessed 
Virgin ;” in asubsequent charter to the “ Blessed Virgin” only, 
but in both deeds of surrender it is styled “ the conventual 
church of the Blessed Trinity.” Of that church he knew of no 
reliable information, but it had been urged by some, but with- 
out, he thought, any sufficient reason, that the present hall may 
have been a part of it. It was certainly a very large church, 
as ancient records sufficiently testify, and it was the burial 
place of many a noble personage, amongst them William, Earl 
of Salisbury, son of the founder, who distinguished himself at 
Poictiers ; John, Earl of Salisbury, who was slain at Cirencester 
in 1401 ; Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, who fell in the siege of 
Orleans in 1428; Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury and 
Warwick, who was beheaded in 1460; Richard Neville, the 
great Earl of Warwick, and his brother John, who both fell at 
Barnet in 1470; and the unfortunate Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
of Warwick, beheadedin 1499. Tothe memory of these great men 
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splendid monuments are known to have been erected in the 
conventual church, but even their exalted rank and famed 
exploits were not sufficient to spare their monuments from the 
destruction which followed the dissolution of the monastery. 
The surrender to King Henry VIII., according to Ashmole, 
took place on July 5, 1536, ‘‘ basely and contrary to the most 
solemn oaths,” but the following year the King restored the 
convent, increased its possessions, and changed its establish- 
ment to an abbot and thirteen monks of the Benedictine Order. 
Only three years afterwards he suppressed it for ever, its 
revenues being then estimated at 661/. 145. 9¢. per annum. 
King Edward VI. granted the place to his father’s repudiated 
wife, Anne of Cleve, who—according to a letter which is pre- 
served in the British Museum—obtained permission to ex- 
change it with Sir Philip Hoby for his house in Kent. Sir 
Philip, it may be presumed, built the Elizabethan mansion, as 
we now See it, as an addition to what remained of the old 
abbey, the principal features of the earlier work being the 
pointed doorway and the hall of the time of King Stephen. 
The large bow window in the room generally known as the 
Council Chamber was an addition thrown out by Sir Thomas 
Hoby for the better accommodation of the Princess—afterwards 
Queen—Elizabeth, who was placed here under the care of 
Sir Thomas. Sir Philip died in 1558,and his brother, Sir Thomas, 
in 1566, and the costly monument erected to their memory 
was to be seen in Bisham Church. The treatment received 
here by Elizabeth was not of a harsh or disagreeable character, 
for when Sir Thomas went to Court after Elizabeth’s accession, 
the Queen is reported to have said to him, “ If I had a prisoner 
whom I wanted most carefully watched, I should entrust him 
to your charge; if I had a prisoner I wished to be most 
tenderly treated, I should entrust him to your care.” The 
Hoby family retained possession till 1768, when it passed to the 
Mills, who were connected with the Hobys by marriage, and 
in 1780 the widow of Sir John Hoby Mill, Bart., sold it to Mr. 
George Vansittart, and it still remains in the same family. It 
would be disappointing if there existed no ghost story in con- 
nection with the history of this grand old mansion, and this one 
item of interest is not wanting. The story is that Lady Hoby, 
the wife of Sir Philip Hoby, appearing in the dress of a widow 
lady of the sixteenth century, haunts a particular bedroom in 
this mansion, where she has been seen trying to wash her hands 
in a self-supported basin. She is said to have beaten her child 
to death because he could not write his copies without making 
blots. Itis certainly remarkable that some forty years ago, 
when the window-shutters of the haunted room were being 
altered, a quantity of children’s copy-books of the time of 
Elizabeth were discovered with blots answering to the story. 
In dry weather the burnt condition of the grass gives indica- 
tion, he was told, of the existence of the foundations of the 
ancient abbey, and the moat around the garden still remains. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ESTATE. 


ies connection with the proposed buildings upon the South 
Kensington Estate, a correspondent of the Z77/es writes :— 
Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
have revised the plan they had framed for erecting the new 
College of Music buildings immediately at the back of the 
Royal Albert Hall. Sir George Grove and his staff have been 
granted a site on the Prince’s Gate side of the Kensington 
estate, where, through Mr. Samson Fox’s munificence, their 
new building is to be appropriately constructed. The road 
which is to be cut across the northern portion of the estate 
will run close past the new College of Music buildings, and in 
front of the memorial standing on the terrace above the foun- 
tains of the Anglo-Danish Exhibition gardens. The conserva- 
tory immediately below the hall is to be pulled down and the 
quadrant arcades flanking it are to disappear, and stately 
private residences to arise in their place. A narrow garden or 
court occupying only a portion of the site of the conservatory 
is to intervene between the two blocks of private residences. 
There will be no carriage roadway round this narrow garden— 
the northern side of it will be dominated by the Royal 
Albert Hall and its southern entrances. This arrangement has 
been made with the aim of rendering a public approach to the 
south of the Albert Hall virtually impossible, and of securing, 
therefore, greater privacy for the occupants of the stately 
residences. But even from the house speculator’s point of 
view this plan is not good. The question therefore arises with 
those who are jealous of architectural proprieties and have 
some regard for the interests of the Albert Hall, whether Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners are not committing an error in pro- 
posing to fall back upon a policy which lowered them some few 
years ago in public estimation. This may be called the policy 
of repudiation. ’ 
The laying out of their estate as a garden with surrounding 
arcades was the result of co-operation between the Com- 
missioners and the public. The public took debentures to 
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enable the Commissioners to carry out this work. But when 
feeble administration ruined the Commissioners’ projects re- 
specting their garden, the Commissioners threw the debenture- 
holders over without remorse. Similar policy is now at work 
in respect of the seatholders of the Albert Hall—notwithstand- 
ing that without the seatholders’ assistance the Commissioners 
could not have called that edifice into being. The Com- 
missioners assert a right to freedom of action in this contem- 
plated treatment of the seatholders, who, no doubt, will be 
compelled to give way before it. Present gains appear to be 
more important to the Commissioners than considerations of 
how their acquirement may affect the Albert Hall in the 
future. 

With the destruction of the conservatory, some of the 
prettiest arcades in modelled terra-cotta and brickwork of 
modern times will be likewise razed to the ground. Except at 
considerable expense no analogous architectural embellishment 
to the southern end of the Albert Hall can be substituted for 
the flight of stairs and the arcades just referred to. 

Such pressure as has been successfully brought to bear upon 
the Commissioners to prevent the ruin of architectural pro- 
prieties in respect of the Albert Hall may now be exerted in 
favour of the retention of the staircases and arcades within the 
doomed conservatory. The first and obvious point to be 
pressed is that, between the two blocks of private residences to 
be erected upon the quadrant terraces,a minimum width of 
space equal to that now covered by the conservatory shall be 
maintained. An effect of spaciousness would thus be secured, and 
would enhance the value of the new houses, whereas if the present 
plans be carried out the architectural merit of the Albert Hall 
would be foolishly impaired by crowding against it a series of 
domestic buildings which from their necessities cannot possess 
any corresponding dignity of style in harmony with the great 
hall erected to the memory of the Prince Consort. Upon a 
question of esthetic importance such as this the Commissioners 
will no doubt seek the opinion of the President of the Royal 
Academy, who is an ex-officio member of their body. The 
Prince of Wales, who initiated and is causing to be carried out 
the scheme for adorning the open space opposite Hyde Park 
Corner, will hardly stand by and allow the Commissioners to 
disregard the architectural unities of the Royal Albert Hall, the 
Imperial Institute, and the intervening new structures. If 
necessary an appeal to wealthy benefactors might be made for 
means to enable His Royal Highness to do at South Kensington 
what he is doing at Hyde Park Corner. The cost of the former 
would be considerably less than that of the latter. Five 
thousand pounds would probably be more than enough. 


THE SOUTH WALES ART SOOIETY. 


HIS Society, which has been lately founded by the energy 

of Mr. Edwin Seward, of Cardiff, has already gathered 

together a numerous body of those representative of art in 
the district. Lord Windsor is the president. 

Mr. Walter Severn, the president of the Dudley Gallery, 
one of the first of London artists to associate himself with 
the South Wales Art Society, of which he and Mr. Seward 
are vice-presidents, has lately paid a visit to Cardiff, and during 
his stay was the guest of Mr. Seward. Mr. Severn inherits a 
name which in art circles holds a place of its own. Linked by 
family ties with that of John Ruskin, it is perhaps still better 
known in connection with that of John Keats, the author of 
‘Endymion ” and the “Ode to a Grecian Um,” who was long 
the bosom friend of Mr. Walter Severn’s father. An introduc- 
tion to Mr. Severn used to be the best of passports to all that 
was sound and good in the artist life of Rome, where he was 
for years the British consul. Half a century ago many a young 
artist discovered the benefits of an acquaintance with the well- 
known and genial artist-consul. Keats in his last illness 
accompanied Mr. Severn to Rome, but he died in a few weeks, 
and was interred in the English cemetery near the monument 
of Caius Cestius, and where Mr. Severn was afterwards buried 
by his side. Mr. Arthur Severn, a member of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, is a brother of 
Mr. Walter Severn, and his drawings, especially of sea and 
coast scenery, will be well remembered by visitors to the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the Institute of Painters in. Water- 
Colours. 

On occasion of the visit of Mr. Severn, the President 
arranged a reception of the members at St. Fagan’s Castle on 
Wednesday last, when Mr. Severn delivered an address on 
‘“‘Water-colour Sketching from Nature,” about 100 members 
being present. 

Lord Windsor in receiving the party said :—I am extremely 
glad to have this opportunity of welcoming you to these grounds 
of St. Fagan’s Castle. You have been kind enough to invite me 
to become the president of this association, and I thank you 
very much for the opportunity you have given me of showing to 
all my neighbours in this part of the country and South Wales 


i ~ 


how very much the duty is congenial tome. I think we have 
before us in this club a great deal of work to do, because we 
have to begin from the beginning. There has not been in the 
past exactly a home of art in South Wales, and, no doubt, we 
find some little difficulty in starting to combine all the talent 
and the interest we desire to combine in our association, but I 
feel certain, from the information that I have received from Mr. 
Seward, that the start of the club has been a very good one. [ 
hear from Mr. Seward that very great interest has been mani- 
fested in the club, and that many meetings, both for lectures 
and for working out of doors, have already taken place, and I 
feel confident that with all the support that the members are 
anxious to give, our club will shortly take a prominent place in 
South Wales. We owe our special thanks this afternoon to 
Mr. Walter Severn for having very kindly consented to come 
down here to give us a lecture on matters intimately connected 
with the working of a sketching club. I am sure that no one 
can recognise more thoroughly than I do that it is of the 
utmost importance to us to get the countenance and support of 
artists of note and position in this country. We combine in. 
our club several branches, several different states and degrees 


of artists. We embrace in our club professional artists, 
amateurs, and also students. These are placed in different 
classes. Our principal object is to endeavour to give the 


students of the club some means of enlarging their knowledge 
and their powers, and we can only hope to do this successfully 
if help is given to us by the artists of this country, who have a 
thorough knowledge of their profession, and who alone are able 
to give us thoroughly artistic advice. 

Mr. Severn began his subject with remarks more par- 
ticularly of local interest. Cardiff, he had been told, was a 
tremendously busy place, so busy, indeed, that the town had no 
time for art. In this connection he would remind Cardiffians 
that “all work and no play made Jack a dull boy,” and apart 
from that, there was the fact that the number of cultured people: 
in the world was increasing enormously, and those people 
required that everything to be done for them should he done 
with taste. The manufacturers who could not satisfy this 
fastidiousness would be left behind, so that even in commercial 
centres it would be wise to cultivate taste, which, after all, was 
only another word for art. Giving the results of many years” 
experience, he dealt with the study of sketching from Nature 
from all points of view. To paint what was called a complete 
sketch it was necessary to catch Nature, as it were, and 
reproduce her in one particular mood. Ruskin, who had 
written so usefully about careful work and finish, said, * Good 
painting can only be acquired by rapid and varied practice 
from Nature.” He explained how rapidity of execution could 
be best attained, particular reference being made to throwing 
in the shades, and passing under review such matters as lights, 
stippling, glazing, tones, and perspective, emphasising the need 
of having in the selection of subjects what the Italians call a 
motivo. In concluding he advised students to lose no oppor- 
tunity of observing Nature alone. Of the student of art it 
ought to be said, ‘‘ Never less alone than when alone.” 

On the motion of Lord Windsor, seconded by Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Severn, and like- 
wise to the President, in proposing which Mr. Seward stated 
that Lord Windsor had kindly consented to send some of his 
drawings to the exhibition which it was intended to open at 
Cardiff next month, and also to permit a magnificent bronze 
Mercury to be used in the decoration of the art gallery. Lord 
Bute, too, had very generously intimated that he would 
subscribe 10/. to the funds of the Society on account of the 
exhibition. 


TESSERZ:. 


Chancels in Italy. 
A. ASHPITEL. 

I WATCHED the practice in different towns in Italy, and 

there found, invariably, that the laity, men and women, 
entered what we should call the different chancels, when mass 
was said, and took their seats in the stalls or wherever 
was most convenient. On inquiring further I found this was 
and had been always an invariable custom, and still further 
discovered the word chancel is never applied to any portion of 
the building, but only to the gates and railings, “ cancelli,” 
which separate the various chapels from the other parts of the 
church ; that what we call the choir is by them called by its 
primitive name “tribune”—the ancient Byua; and that the 
“coro” or choir is in any place, side chapel or otherwise, where 
it may be conveniently held, and, besides this, that it is shifted 
from place to place at different times according to weather, and 
not only so, but that in most cases it ceases to be called the 
choir when the choir, or monks who form the choir and who 
sing the breviary services, have left it. But still, and here 
seems the point whence all these errors have arisen, while it is 
a choir—that is, while the breviary or choir services are going 
on—the gates or “cancelli” are carefully closed ; sometimes 
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curtains are drawn before them, and the laity are always rigidly 
excluded. A still more striking instance is found in the Jesuit 
churches, which are all built without chancels or choirs. 
Ignatius Loyola found the system of assembling every three 
hours for short services so interfered with the life of active 
exertion which he required from all his followers, that this 
obligation is omitted in his constitutions, and, as thereby choirs 
would have been useless, they are never erected in Jesuit 
churches. 


The White Ground in Painting. 


W. LINTON, 


Wax was the most important ingredient in the vehicles for 
painting employed by the ancients. Its use is traceable from 
the early ages of Egypt, and throughout those of Greek and 
Roman art. It was extensively and almost exclusively used by 
the early Christian painters, and continued to ke commonly 
employed till a late period in the Middle Ages. There is also 
abundant evidence of the use of resins by the ancients, and 
the employment of such substances among the ingredients for 
painting, as well as for varnishes, was continued after the 
invention and improvement of oil-painting. The process 
which has been found most satisfactory is that which excludes 
the fixed oils as much as possible, substituting for them wax, 
resin, and an essential oil. As a first condition affecting the 
durability and brilliancy of the work, a ground of pure white 
is recommended. In this the practice of remote antiquity has 
been confirmed by the best modern authorities. The Egyptians, 
in the preparation of the surface for painting on walls and on 
mummy cases, have left proofs of the estimation in which 
white grounds were held in the earliest times. The practice of 
the Greeks and Romans is exemplified by the prepared white 
tablet which was found among the ruins of Herculaneum. 
Aristotle among the ancients, and Leonardo da Vinci and 
Armenini among modern writers, speak of white grounds as 
essential to the brightness and durability of pictures. 
Caravaggio and others of the ‘“‘ Tenebrosi,” on the contrary, 
who were instrumental to the decline of art by employing dark 
grounds, have proved that the effects of time are accelerated 
by that practice. Many of the works of Tintoret have suffered 
from the same cause. 


Dampness in Foundations. 


VANDOYER. 

A wall constructed of brick or stone of any quality whatever 
will be subject to the damp which exists in the soil, and which 
will enter in all directions and in all parts, where the wall is in 
immediate contact with the ground. The extent to which this 
damp will penetrate cannot be determined, and it may rise toa 
very great height above the level of the soil; and if it be 
arrested more or less, that will be caused by the influence of 
the neutralising power of the temperature of the atmosphere ; 
so that a wall which may be very damp at the beginning of 
summer will be much less so at the end of the dry season, and 
particularly so if immediately exposed to the sun, but the 
following winter the damp will return unless the original causes 
of humidity be subdued. It is desirable in all and every class 
of soil to have a substratum of concrete under the footings. 
For the purposes of damp this need not be very deep, perhaps 
not exceeding a foot high. As soon as the footings and lower 
part of the wall are carried as high as the level of the ground 
inside it will be well to introduce a thin sheet of lead the whole 
thickness of the wall, or a layer of bituminous substance as thin 
as possible, so as to penetrate the brick and stone and fill the 
pores, or a double course of thick slate set in cement. The 
purpose of the sheet of lead and of the bituminous substance, 
and the slating, is to prevent the wet from rising up from the 
footings. But other precautions are necessary to prevent the 
access of damp from the surface of the ground next the outside 
face of the wall. A facing of stone is the best remedy. It 
need not be very thick, but it is well for it to be at least 2 or 3 
feet high ; and if a small interval between this facing slab and 
outside surface of the wall, so much the better, providing a 
circulation of air be kept up in the space. By this provision 
neither the rain beating against this part of the wall, nor the 
water returning from the pavement or ground, will be able to 
reach the main substance of the wall ; for although the facing 
slabs may be temporarily damped, they will soon be dried 
without communicating the damp to the body of the wall. 
The inside of external walls. should never have the plaster- 
ing applied immediately on the face. They should be battened 
by means of long narrow slips of wood attached by hold- 
fasts to the inside face of the wall. These slips or battens 
receive the laths upon which the plastering is applied. The 
space formed by the battens between the wall and the lathing 
effectually keeps out the humidity. No impervious covering 
should be laid on wooden floors in the lowermost storey, such 
as oil-cloth, for instance ; a certain moist air always rises from 
the ground, and escapes through the joints of the boards, but 
if this be intercepted by an oil-cloth, the air will rot the boards 
and oil-cloth in a very few months. But it is important to 


keep the damp from the floors which come upon the ground, 
that is, the floors of the lowermost storey. It is evident that 
the timber of stone slabs should not be in immediate contact 
with the soil. For this purpose let a stratum of concrete be 
laid over the whole surface of the house, 6 or 9 inches thick at 
the least. Upon this form sleeper walls or piers up to the 
necessary height, and on them lay the plates or paving slabs. 
As an additional precaution, a thin sheet of lead might be laid 
under each pier on the bed of the sleeper walls. In palaces, as 
a greater precaution, and in buildings where expense is a 
secondary object, a thickness of asphalte might be laid on the 
concrete, In the dwellings of the poor it is expedient at all 
events to have the sleeper walls or piers, which need be only 
half brick wide and one course high, without the cement, and 
generally that will be a sufficient precaution. Where stone 
paving forms the floor bricks must be laid under all the joints. 
Thus will the humidity be more or less prevented from reaching 
the floors. But ofall precautions to prevent damp entering by the 
face of the wall, the best remedy is to have an area, which, by 
keeping the soil at a distance, preclude its fatal effects on the 
wall. These areas may be 3 or more feet wide, and may serve 
as a passage all round the building, and afford access to cellars 
outside, as in the London houses ; or if this, from want of space 
or the expense, be impracticable, it will be sufficient to have 
what are called blind areas, with convex walls against the earth, 
the points of contact with the outer wall of the house being as 
small as possible, to diminish the possibility of the communica- 
tion of damp. 
National Style. 


R. REDGRAVE. 

Style, indeed, will be universal in proportion as the sentl- 
ment which inspires it is more or less widely prevalent, more or 
less akin to our common nature; and on this account those 
styles which have arisen out of the religious sentiment are 
generally co-extensive with the religion which produced them. 
When these influences arise out of the purer and nobler quall- 
ties of man’s nature, the style they produce will be noble also, 
and being constantly around us, contribute in no small degree 
to raise the tone of individual and national feeling. The 
influence of a mean style, founded upon the ignoble or sensual 
qualities, will in a like degree tend to degrade not only our 
taste but our moral intellect also. Thus the governing 
influences of Greece, when her art was formed, were the 
worship of the Deity through his created forms and attributes 
of beauty ; and a sentiment of purity and beauty became the 
characteristic of Greek art. In the latter days of this people, 
when the poetical religion gave way before the subtilty of her 
philosophers, the sense of the beautiful only remained, and the 
principle of her art, deprived of the zealous fire that even an 
imperfect religious sentiment inspires, became more sensual 
under the domination of abstract beauty only. When the 
Greeks were conquered by the Romans, and their artists trans- 
planted to serve the conquerors, they brought with them their 
own dominant principle, sensuous beauty. This, however, 
alone, ill suited the spirit of their proud rulers. In the full 
career of universal conquest, pomp and splendour were their 
governing influences, and a new style was formed, wherein a 
degree of barbarous grandeur dominated over the element of 
beauty. As the Romans, from being the conquerors became 
the conquered, their art died out under the mean and con- 
temptible desire to appear what they no longer were; having 
no influence sufficiently strong to inspire their artists, they 
became degraded imitators, and even broke down the mighty 
works of their fathers to build trophies to call after their 
own names. ‘The all-pervading spirit which had been present 
in the growth of Roman art being gone, Europe was ready for 
the new influence which, gradually working on society, was to 
pervade all the nations in various degrees with the spirit of 
Christianity, and to produce the new styles called Romanesque 
and Gothic, wherein the sentiment of religion again largely 
prevailed. And perhaps the very circumstance that religion 
was presented by means of art materially to the senses, rather 
than spiritually to the reason and intellect, increased the 
universality of the influence. Not only had the churches, but 
the houses and all the worldly goods of our fathers, the out- 
ward impress of these new styles, which appearing first in the 
erection and decoration of splendid temples devoted to the 
worship of the Deity, gradually gave to all things an ecclesias- 
tical character also. When, from the causes before glanced at, 
the Renaissance of ancient art took place, it was impossible 
that any sentiment of religion, which, in its own age, it might 
have possessed, could be reborn with it ; the beautiful only was 
sought in this revival ; beauty, however, more or less tainted 
with the sensuality and pride of the peoples from the study of 
whose remains the resurrection to new life had been attempted. 
Revived without a thorough identity between the sentiment of 
the age, and the sentiment of the past which produced it, this 
style became at once subject to national modifications. In our 
own country it resulted in the Tudor, a style redundant yet 
mean, grotesque without ingenuity, and without any construc: 
tive truth or consistency. It bore the impress of a people 
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willing to borrow their art at second-hand rather than to 
endeavour to cultivate it at home. Flemish, Italian, and 
French versions of the Renaissance were mixed up in a strange 
medley with the Gothic of the preceding age, and it had a 
character arising out of its very errors and absurdities. 


French Realistic Painting. 
C. GINDRIEZ. 


All these great art-problems are mostly questions of temper, 
and the naturalist school would only be unfaithful to its prin- 
ciples if it should wage war against tendencies the first reason 
of which might be found in nature and physiology. It is 
certain, for instance, that man’s beauty is more accentuated in 
proportion as it differs more widely from the apeish characters : 
anything that brings him nearer to them gives him an ignoble 
and bestial appearance. Man’s beauty evidently tends to an 
ideal which is the type of the race—a type which is never per- 
fectly realised, but for which we have a right to seek. Plato 
puts this ideal behind us, and Mr. Darwin puts it before us: 
there is only a difference of position. We do not go further 
and further from it; probably we tend to it: at any rate it 
exists. We certainly take an interest in all the scenes of life, 
whether it be high or humble, opulent or poor, heroic or vicious; 
hence the development which modern art and literature have 
taken in France. But notwithstanding the present popularity 
of brutal realism, with its cynic nakedness and violent crudity, 
it has little chance of growing strong and of striking deep roots 
in our soil. The French genius is realistic neither in philosophy, 
in literature, nor in politics. It is curious that the French, who 
have often been reproached so justly with restricting the world 
to the limits of their own country, should have in the domain 
of ideas an irresistible need of expansion and generalisation, 
Whoever speaks eloquently or wittily of the French is popular 
in France ; but whoever speaks thus of humanity is more popular 
still. Itis at once the quality and the defect of the national mind, 
that Frenchmen believe themselves made to be listened to by 
the whole world. They have waged wars for ideas ; their painting 
is more general than any other inthe world ; their revolution in 
philosophy (the Cartesian) was more general than that of 
Bacon ; their political revolution has consecrated not only the 
rights of France, but especially the rights of humanity. It is 
this love for abstraction which keeps up among the French a 
taste for what they call “great painting”—that is, painting 
without any anecdotic or local character. We may say that 
France is now the only country in Europe where historical 
painting still reigns with a sort of religious respect and official 
lustre. It would have been dead a long while since, here as 
elsewhere, had it not been for State encouragement. Our 
houses are too small for those large canvases, which lack air in 
our modern rooms, narrow and multiplied as cells ina bee-hive ; 
therefore historical painting is dying, notwithstanding the arti- 
ficial processes which give it a sort of galvanic life. But, 
nevertheless, some valorous artists still dream of Michel 
Angelo, Raphael, Rome, and Florence, and cover with painting 
a few fathoms of the walls in the Salon. It is the tradition ; 
historical painting is in their blood, and they have aptitudes 
accumulated by heredity. However, the science of nudity is 
drifting more and more away from nature; we feel too much 
that the art created by our artists is secondhand, and that their 
painting lives upon remembrances. 


The Alhambra and the Mosque of Cordova. 
F. Y. HURLSTONE, 


Elegant and beautiful as it is, the Alhambra was a work of 
the decadence of the Moorish architecture. It was erected the 
last, and not until after the fall of the brilliant empire of 
Cordova, its superior in arts, in science, and in arms, as well as 
those of Valencia and Seville. Its foundation was, indeed, the 
result of the fall of this latter kingdom or pachalic. One cir- 
cumstance alone, although it is descending to minutia, bespeaks 
the inferiority of the Alhambra as an architectural monument 
to the Mesquita of Cordova and the earlier Moorish works. 
It is that the ornamentation (which is the prominent feature of 
the style) is of necessity one of lath and plaster, which could not 
be executed in stone. There is the beautiful honeycomb orna- 
ment for instance, which imparts such a charm to the Hall of 
the Ambassadors, it would be impossible to express in stone. 
As also, the essential dependence of this style of ornamentation 
upon colour, of which a striking illustration may be seen in the 
archway of the ancient Moorish palace of Badis, now called the 
Casa del Carbon, on the Darro, which is as fine as anything in 
the Alhambra, in fact is identical with the best of it, but having 
been whitewashed it loses more than half its value ; whereas 
the ornamentation of the Mesquita of Cordova, no less charming 
in taste, is wholly produced in stone cutting, as the beautiful 
interlaced ribbon ornament, &c, From the accounts drawn 
from both Arabic and Spanish sources, as well as from those 


‘traces, faint indeed, but unmistakable, presented by remains 


like the Mesquita of Cordova and the Giralda, if not the 
Alcazar of Seville, the Arab architecture had attained a far 


higher perfection than the Alhambra of Granada would evince. 
Notwithstanding the mutilations, and, what is worse, the dis- 
figuring additions to the Mesquita of Cordova, it is evidence of 
the surpassing genius of the Moors. Startling from its novelty, 
and the inventive powers displayed, it remains one of the most 
impressive monuments in Europe. It is, indeed, worthy of a 
journey to see it—to form an idea of the effect of its naves and 
transepts, its intersections of nineteen longitudinal rows of 
columns, with twenty-nine transverse rows, originally twelve 
hundred columns. The labyrinth of these colonnades over an 
extent of 2,400 feet is utterly bewildering, as it is unequalled. 
For myself, I must say that I never was so impressed with any 
building, on first entrance, as the Moorish mosque of Cordova. 
The choir, or whatever that portion of the building was in the 
time of the Moors, was unfortunately altered by the bishop, and 
against the judgment of the corporation, so late as the time of 
Charles V., who, in this instance, reproved what he himself 
afterwards did at the Alhambra :—“ You have built here what 
you or anyone might have built anywhere else, but you have 
destroyed what was unique in the world. You have pulled 
down what was complete, and you have begun what you cannot 
finish.” The alteration is in the Florid Gothic, in its last and 
expiring form, in the beginning of Charles V.’s reign, It is not 
undeserving of admiration in itself, and is less incongruous 
than might have been expected with that curious monument, 


Flow of Water through Pipes. 
J. NEVILLE. 

A cylindrical pipe, flowing full, discharges less than the 
same pipe when only filled through a segment whose arc Is 
281°30’ by 2°5 per cent., while the velocity is less by 9°5 per 
cent., the hydraulic inclination being the same. The full 
section discharges less, and also with less velocity, in other 
forms of pipes as well as in cylindrical ones. The scouring 
power of circular pipes, flowing full, is therefore less by nearly 
10 per cent. than that of the same pipes filled through an arc 
of 281°:30’—a new element to be considered in the arguments 
for and against circular pipe sewers. ; 


The Portico of Octavia, Rome. 
R. BURGESS. 


Near to the theatre of Marcellus stood the famous Portico 
of Octavia. The first marble building ever erected at Rome 
was a portico which stood on this self-same site. It was built 
by Metellus Macedonicus: two temples were comprised within 
it. The architects were two Spartans, whose names were 
Sauros and Batrachus. They not only contributed their skill, 
but, as they were rich men, they employed their wealth also in 
the undertaking. The only reward for their services which 
they asked of the Romans was that their names might be 
mentioned in an inscription on the temples; but this honour 
being refused, they contrived to introduce their names alle- 
gorically. Sauros meaning a lizard and Batrachus a frog, 
those animals were introduced into the capitals of the columns. 
The architects of the Portico of Octavia were also Spartans, 
and they respected the works of their distinguished countrymen. 
The new portico comprised in its circuit the two temples, made 
more magnificent and probably much enlarged. The frag- 
ment of the Pianta Capitolina, with the mutilated inscription 
“CVS OCTAVI#,” gives us the plan of those splendid works. 
Bellori, in his illustration, computes about 270 columns. The 
principal remains consist in six large columns of the vestibule 
or entrance (and who that has seen Rome has not admired 
the magnitude and elegance of those Corinthian columns), 
eight more columns of the exterior row of the peristyle, and 
there are also further remains of one of the temples to be 
seen in a Vicolo behind the church of St. Angelo: three 
columns standing at an angle indicate the position of the 
prostyle of the Temple of Juno; the other was dedicated to 
Jupiter. In the Temple of Juno was her statue, made 
by Dionysius and Polycles, and a Venus by Philiscus of 
Rhodes. In the corresponding Temple of Jupiter was the 
much-admired statue of the god, which was equally well 
executed by those sons of Timarchus. There was a group 
representing Pan and Olympius wrestling together, the work of 
Heliodorus, and perhaps the Venus of exquisite beauty which 
Pliny tells us adorned this portico (the work of Phidias) may be 
the very Venus de Medici which Santo Bartoli declares was 
found here in the Pescheria. Ina part of the building called 
the Schola Octavize was the famous Cupid of Praxiteles, which 
called forth the eulogia of Cicero, Strabo, and Pausanias. It 
is more than probable that several of those statues perished in 
the fire which took place in the reign of Titus, and still more 
might be lost in that which happened under Sep. Severus. The 
paintings which adorned the walls and vaults were not less 
celebrated. There was the famous work of Artemon repre- 
senting Hercules ascending from Mount (ta to Olympus, 
having put off his mortality with the consent of the gods; there 
was the painting by Antiphilus, where four figures of satyrs 
were grouped around the noble Hesion; and Alexander and 
Philip, with Minerva, 
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NO. 13._MOSQUE TOMB OF SULTAN BERKOOK, CAIRO. 
(R. PHENE SPIERS,] 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, ST, MARY’S BUTTS, READING. 


HE foundation is of concrete, which is taken down 
some distance below the road_to allow space for a 
subway, which is constructed from one side to the other, so 
that access can be had to any portion of the interior when 
required. A separate pipe and tap is used for each water 
supply, and the water can be drawn out of each pipe and 
basin, and the whole left dry before the commencement of 
winter to prevent the action of frost. The lower basin is 
oval, and occupies the whole of the space allowed. The 
north and south ends are paved with Wycombe paving, and 
at each of the four corners are red granite guard piers 
There are eight granite guard posts with iron railing and 
gutter, to protect the fountain from being damaged by 
cattle, &c. The moulded plinth coping, &c., is of solid 
Portland stone, and at the north and south ends drinking 
basins are sunk in the coping, and provided with cups and 
chains. The overflow from the basin is used to supply a 
stone trough for dogs below. From the centre of the lower 
basin is raised a block of masonry, the external portion of 
which is composed of alternate bands of red Mansfield and 
white Portland stone, the central band having carved orna- 
mentation representing the English rose, and the upper 
band water lilies in various stages from the bud to the 
flower. At equal intervals round the central block are eight 
polished Peterhead red granite columns, with carved capitals, 
each one being of a different design, the whole supporting a 
beautifully carved and moulded frieze which forms the second 
basin. Running round the frieze in bold relief letters is the 
following inscription :—“ Erected to commemorate the 
fiftieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 1887.” Above the 
inscription is a carved band representing the shamrock and 
thistle ; at equal intervals between each column are eight 
carved gargoyles or grotesque heads, each one of a different 
design, and from the mouth of each a flat sheet of water is 
discharged into the basin below. From the centre of the 
second basin is raised a small oval block, composed of 
bands of red Mansfield and Portland stone, surrounded by 
four small columns of polished granite with carved capitals 
supporting a solid oval brown Portland stone, which is sur- 
rounded by twenty small water jets, each one playing up the 
stone and falling back over the edge below. This stone is 
encircled by a band of carving representing the British oak. 
On the top of the stone is placed a single polished red 
granite column ; this is surmounted by a second capital, on 
which are two lions back to back, each with a shield, one 
bearing the Royal Arms and the other the Borough Arms, the 
side spaces being filled up with carved water lilies, 
bulrushes, &c. From the centre of the lions rises a white 
stone carved finial, which is finally surmounted by a beauti- 
fully carved crown and coronet, from the centre of which is 
the top water jet. A strong copper pipe is carried up the 
centre, so that the wind cannot affect the stability of the 
upper portion. 

The whole has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. W. Wess, A.R.LB.A., 
14 Friar Street, Reading, whose design took the first place 
in the competition. The contractors were Messrs. WHEELER 
Bros. 


A PUBLIC FOUNTAIN, 


\ | ANY plans have recently been brought forward for 

dealing with the open space adjoining Piccadilly 
Circus, but in most cases they have been upon far too 
extensive a scale to be adopted. The idea in the present 
scheme is to restore the plan of the former Circus by erect- 
ing a valuable block of buildings upon the vacant site, 
harmonising as far as regards height, but not design, with 
the existing surrounding buildings, and thus continuing the 
symmetry of Nasu’s fine thoroughfare. The ground floor 
of the buildings it is proposed to treat as a vaulted arcade 
open to the public. 


The fountain we illustrate would be erected against the 
wall of the building upon the corner piece of ground facing 
Waterloo Place and Piccadilly. It has been treated in 
character somewhat similarly to the Fontaine Ste. Michel 
and the Fontaine Molitre at Paris, or to the Fontana di 
Trevi at Rome—that is to say, having a substantial archi- 
tectural erection in the background, with water pouring 
down in volumes from the inside and overflowing from 
basins at its foot, as indicated upon the plan, this treatment 
seeming to adapt itself better to such a position than that 
of a large jet or jets of water as at Trafalgar Square, the ill 
results of which may be seen upon a windy day, when the 
effect of the fountain is quite destroyed. There is no doubt 
that for such a fountain this would be one of the finest as 
well as most conspicuous sites in London. 

The design is by Mr. H. P. BurKE-Downin«, architect, 
of 26 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


VILLA RESIDENCES AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


UR illustration represents one portion of a row of 
semi-detached houses recently erected in the 
Beaconsfield Road, Weston-super-Mare, and may be con- 
sidered a fair average type (of the class) of the prevailing 
villa architecture of this fast-growing town. With regard to 
the architectural treatment, although the style adopted for 
each block varies, the main outlines and features are similar, 
producing a pleasing variety as well as an harmonious effect. 
The whole were erected by Mr. CuHartes Appicort, 
builder, of Weston-super-Mare, from the designs of Mr. 
SYDNEY JOHN WILDE, architect, of the same town. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN M'‘LEAN. 


Gis death of Mr. John M‘Lean, architect, of Stirling, took 

place last week. Originally a mason, Mr. M‘Lean had 
the charge, under the late Mr. Rochead, architect, of the con- 
struction of the National Wallace Monument on the Abbey 
Craig, a work which he satisfactorily completed. He was 
afterwards appointed Master of Works for the burgh, and in 
this capacity he designed and partly carried out the feuing of 
the Hospital lands, the drainage and blocking of the streets, 
and other improvements. Latterly he devoted his whole 
attention to his work as an architect, and the result is to be 
seen in the numerous villas in the West End, the Stirling 
Arcade and Town Hall, Coathill House, and many other 
buildings, public and private, in the town and surrounding 
district. Mr. M‘Lean, who was about fifty years of age, leaves 
a widow and grown-up family. 


ANTIQUITY OF CIRCEUM. 


lis the course of a letter, the Roman correspondent of the 

Times, writing from St. Felice Circeo (Island of Oea), 
says :— 

"That the peninsula which now ends in Monte Circeo and is 
unmistakably identified with the Oea of Homer, was once an 
island is demonstrable by geological evidence, and of its being 
inhabited in the earliest stages of civilisation there is proof. A 
grotto on the sea side of the mountain, known as the Grotto of 
the Goats, shows perforation of the pholas in great abundance 
at an elevation of 30 or 4o feet above the surface of the sea; 
and this elevation is greater than the level of the Pontine 
marshes, which intervene between the Circean Cape and the 
semicircle which lies beyond the marshes and limits them. A 
subsidence of half the height of the band of pholas work from 
the sea level would bring the sea over the entire plain, and 
make Oea again an isle, and perhaps restore a part of its 
enchantments. 

It is clear from the history of the early Roman wars with 
the tribes which inhabited the low-lying Volscian country, that 
the entire section now occupied by the Pontine marshes and 
once covered by the sea, was at that date firm and inhabitable 
land. The earliest political history we have shows that it was, 
when that history was made, in that condition, and justifies the 
conclusion that it is now really subsiding, and that therefore 
the reclaiming of the district is at best a very uncertain under- 
taking, an economical result which I offer e passant to the 
Royal Commission for the drainage of the Pontine marshes ; 
but my use of the fact is to point out that the Homeric know- 
ledge of Oea must have been far more ancient than anything we 
generally connect with the era of the “Odyssey.” If 700 years 
before the Christian era the Ager Pomptinus was good land, fit 
to fight over, and for long after one of the great sources of the 
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grain supply of Rome, how many years must have elapsed 
since it was covered by the Tyrrhenian sea? I ask, not to get 
an answer, but to point out the immense antiquity of the 
Homeric tradition of the Island of Circe. 

What we know by early Latin tradition of sufficient 
authority is that there was here a city called Circeum, which 
practically retained its civic existence until the Social war,. but 
of the site of which there has been much dispute. There need 
have been none, for the prehistoric record is much clearer than 
the geological to one who knows how to read it. A diligent 
search into the stonework, which is the only sure evidencejin 
the centuries preceding the introduction of letters, shows that 
the modern town from which I date this letter is built on an 
angle of the Pelasgic city, and the further and complete inves- 
tigation discovers one of the most interesting of the enormous 
series of early Italian (Pelasgic) cities. The Roman city was 
on the same site, as is shown by superstructures of Imperial 
masonry, and the town was an important possession of the 
Caetani during the period of the contests of that family with 
the Popes, but was utterly destroyed at some time prior to the 
sixteenth century; for we find in the record the permission given 
to reconstruct it about 1550; and that the reconstruction was 
complete is evident from the character and absolute similarity 
of all the houses, not a trace of anything older than the six- 
teenth century occurring anywhere. 

But, the exterior houses of the town being so arranged as to 
form a wall of defence, we find that the foundations are laid for 
three sides on a Pelasgic wall of the earliest type, and that the 
wall on the north and south formed one of the most stupen- 
dous city enclosures I have yet found in Italy. The ancient 
city was built on a plateau about 4oo feet above the sea, 
irregular in form, and following the outline of the level land on 
the east, north, and south-east, and then, by a gentle elevation 
for about a furlong, rising towards the mountain which domi- 
nates it and up the mountain side until it meets the foot of a 
precipice, on the summit of which, at a height, as well as I 
could estimate, of 1,200 feet, is a citadel of the most admirable 
polygonal construction, of which one angle still measures 
20 feet in height. One of the gates, or, I am inclined to think, 
the only gate, is still in tolerable condition, and in construction 
resembles the sally-port of Mycene. The total circuit of the 
original wall must have been about two miles, and near the 
shore are the remains of two towers, apparently intended for 
the protection of the port, and opposite them is, in fact, a basin 
whose bottom is now nearly 20 feet above the sea level, so 
regular in form that it may well have been artificial, the shore- 
line of those days, when it could have served, being bold and 
rocky, not at all adapted to the hauling ashore of ships. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the relative density of the 
population of ancient and modern Italy than the comparison of 
the ruins of these Pelasgic cities with their modern substitutes. 
The modern city of Palestine is built on the terraces of the 
Temple of Fortune, and the village of St. Felice Circeo is 
included in the space between two angles of the old wall, the 
narrowest face of the polygon it formed, and covering only a 
fraction—at a guess I should say the thirtieth part—of the 
rising land on which the ancient city was built, and excluding 
the steep mountain-side, where the wall was merely a comple- 
tion of the defence and a curtain to secure the communication 
with the citadel above, which completed the circuit. And there 
are, I am told by Fontanarive, who has made special investiga- 
tions into this class of ruins, 400 places in the part of Italy 
which may be called Pelasgic, which indicate the existence at 
some time of cities of that epoch to which belong also the 
ruins of Tiryns, Mycene, and many unnamed and forgotten 
cities of the Greek islands and coasts. The magnitude of the 
works here indicates a large population and a highly-organised 
labour, for in the best work the stones are fitted with the utmost 
precision by hammering alone, and in these ruins of Circeum 
there are blocks 10 feet in length, fixed in their places on a 
steep mountain-side, where to place them without modern 
machinery would task the powers of modern man. And what 
the social and civic condition of the place was the enormous 
strength and the propinquity of these great fortifications 
indicate. Ifthe defence is formidable, so must the attack have 
been, and we may construct the society of the Pelasgic epoch 
as one in which every city was at war with every other, and in 
which war was carried on with energy and organisation such as 
we have but a feeble conception of. 

Another result not without interest in this connection and 
having regard to recent discussions is the conclusion, now 
adopted by ail the Italian authorities on this subject, and of 
which we get here unusual affirmation in these ruins, that the 
citizen of the archaic city lived in wooden houses or in tents of 
skins or cloth. I have examined many of the ruins of this 
class, and only in one case have I found any indications of 
interior construction, and these, in one of the least elaborate— 
the ruin on Aetos in Ithaca—were evidently intended for 
treasuries, the walls of the compartments having the solidity of 
the walls of the city. That the houses of the archaic period 
were of wood is, moreover, indicated by the Doric Temple, 


which is based on the construction of the timber house trans- 
ferred to stone and the hut urns in the early Italian graves, 
which were doubtless the commemoration of the residence of 
the deceased while he was still among the living. 

The extreme antiquity of Circeum, shown in the style of the 
earlier work, or it may be the more hurried, gives a peculiar 
value to the technical indications, owing to the climate being 
extremely favourable to the integrity of the worked surfaces of 
the stone, and the unusual elaborateness of the works gives an 
archeological value to the site which very few archaic Italian 
cities possess. In Terracina, ten miles away, we have, in the 
cuttings for the Appian way, of the original work of Appius 
Claudius, the surfaces showing the chisel marks almost perfect, 
so that we have every right to assume that those at Circeum 
have with an unusual fidelity preserved the testimony of the 
ages as to the condition of the arts at the day when they were 
built. The lichenous grey which marks the original surfaces of 
the hardest limestone here, and which has not yet returned to 
the Appian cuttings, so that they look like new surface still, 
compared with the natural cliffs, has everywhere come back to 
these Pelasgic walls, but the resumption of nature has gone no 
further. What a suggestion of antiquity ! 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WARWICK. 


pias members of the Royal Archzological Institute made 

an excursion to Warwick during their congress, where 
St. Mary’s Church was visited and the Rev. Mr. Case, in the 
absence of the vicar, read a paper describing the church from 
an historical and architectural point of view. The church 
existed, he said, prior to the Conquest, though there was 
no record of the date of its actual foundation. He traced the 
history of the church, noting the work of rebuilding the choir, 
begun in 1367 by the Earl of Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, 
till it was dissolved under Henry VIII. and, after being shorn 
and clipped, the fabric was conveyed by the Commissioners to 
the inhabitants of Warwick. In the fire at Warwick, in 1694, 
the tower, nave and transept of St. Mary’s were destroyed. 
Subscriptions were immediately set on foot, and commissioners 
were appointed by the Crown to superintend and direct the 
rebuilding of the church. At one time there was an idea of 
placing the work in the hands of Sir Christopher Wren. This © 
was, for some reason, abandoned, and Sir William Wilson was 
appointed to erect the new building, and to him must be 
assigned the incongruity of the present structure. He also 
rebuilt Four Oaks Hall and Nottingham Castle. 

In describing the church, said Mr. Case, the first part to 
which I shall direct your attention is the tower. It consists of 
three stages in height, in the lowest of which four very massive 
piers support arches of a pointed form. Above each of these 
arches is a pointed arch of blank panel work, divided by a 
shaft of clustered reeds, with a capital formed of the acanthus 
leaf. In this are two small perforated lights, and on 
each side two semicircular niches of semi-classic design, 
with projecting brackets at the base. This stage is divided by 
a cornice supporting a balustrade, and adjoins the roof of the 
church. Immediately above this balustrade, on the north, 
west, and south sides, are tablets, recording the erection and 
rebuilding of the church. The second stage is similar to that 
below, with pointed arch panelwork and semicircular niches ; 
the division between it and the stage above is worked with a 
horizontal cornice moulding. The third stage of the tower 
contains on each side four pointed single-light windows, two 
immediately above the other two ; these have on each side two 
niches at the top. There is a cornice above and blocking 
course, on the face of which are shields (twelve in number), 
with the armorial bearings of the families that have held the 
Earldom of Warwick. The whole is crowned by a parapet 
with large square crocketed pinnacles at each angle, and a 
smaller pinnacle rising from the middle of the parapet. The 
composition is partly Classic, partly Gothic. Though the tower 
is faulty in detail it is very striking in appearance, and a con- 
spicuous landmark. As stated in the inscription, the old tower 
with the nave and transepts was burnt down in 1691. The new 
tower was twice rebuilt ; the first tower, which was deemed 
unsafe, was 98 feet high, the second and present tower is 
166 feet high. The windows are eight in number, piercing the 
north and south walls of the aisles and transepts. They are 
said to be miserably designed: each has six semicircular- 
headed lights ; the head of each window is filled by a huge 
light of a horse-collar form. In the spaces between the 
windows there are buttresses of meagre design. A horizontal 
cornice runs along the top above the windows, and an open 
balustrade parapet, with stone urns at intervals. The gable 
front of each transept is surmounted by an urn, the symbols of 
Paganism taking the place of the Christian emblem, the cross. 
Entering the church, we see that the nave is divided from the 
aisles and transepts by four arches, pointed in form, and sup- 
ported by piers. The roof is arched and ceiled, and each bay is 
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divided into eight compartments by small plaster ribs, and at the 
intersection of the ribsis an escutcheon surrounded by scrollwork. 
The transepts are shallow in proportion, and consist of only 
one bay of vaulting in addition to the bay of the breadth of the 
aisles. In the old nave there were many interesting monu- 
ments of the deans and secular canons of this church, and the 
burgesses of the town, which were completely destroyed by the 
fire which consumed the nave. It appears that there was one 
chantry attached to the church, which had an altar dedicated 
to St. Anne. It was founded by Sir Robert Walden, 
2 Henry 1V. The chantry is supposed to have been the 
present lobby. 

The oldest part of the church, that which remains of the time 
of Roger de Newbury, is the crypt underthechoir. It is divided 
into two parts by four piers, each part containing five bays of 
vaulting. The three westernmost piers, with the three bays of 
vaulting, exhibit Norman architecture of the early part of the 
twelfth century. The fourth and easternmost pier is a plain 
but massive octagonal pier, in the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century, with a mouided capital. This and the two 
easternmost bays of vaulting are the work of Thomas Beau- 
champ, who died 1369. The crypt appears to have been 
lighted by five windows, of which only one in the eastern- 
most bay remains perfect; the others have been partially filled 
up. That portion of the crypt lying below the vestry is now 
a burial vault for the Earls of Warwick, converted to that pur- 
pose about 1770. The choir is said to have been finished by 
the second Thomas Beauchamp, AD. 1392. But Mr. Bloxam 
thinks from the depressed four-centred arch of the large east 
window, and the panelwork with which the east wall of the 
choir is covered, that alterations must have been made by 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who founded the chapel 
of Our Lady. The monument in the centre of the choir is 
that of Thomas Beauchamp, the second of that family. 
Thomas (his second son), who succeeded him, finished the 
choir begun by his father, and newly built from the ground the 
whole body of the church. 

The lady chapel, commonly called the Beauchamp Chapel, 
from the founder, is one of the richest of the structures 
erected as mortuary chapels during the fifteenth century. It 
has suffered much from desecration. On June 14, 1642, a 
band, under Colonel Purefoy, entered the chapel and defaced 
its monuments. The altar with its decorations was, it is sup- 
posed, then broken down. The present altar-piece, represent- 
ing the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, was the work of 
Collins, a stonemason in Warwick, and erected in 1735. This 
chapel was founded by Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
The chapel took twenty-one years in building, being finished in 
3 Edward IV., 1464. On the south side is a small wooden 
piscina, a very rare and curious example of that feature. A 
flight of well-worn steps leads to some perforated wooden 
panelwork, and to a small aperture through which the eleva- 
tion of the Host at high mass might be seen. This little 
chapel may have been constructed for the performance of low 
mass by a single priest in commemoration of the founder of the 
chapel. The four barred helmets were originally part of the 
funeral achievements fastened over the monuments in this 
chapel ; one of these is supposed to have belonged to the Marquis 
of Northampton, who was buried in the choir of the church. 


STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY.* 


INCE the meeting last year at Denbigh, when Mr. Williams 
said he had read a paper on this subject, the further excava- 
tion of the site of the Cistercian Abbey Church of Strata 
Florida had been carried out under his direction. The com- 
mittee of the Cambrian Archzological Association determined 
to recommence the work of excavating the site of the abbey 
church in May last. At that time the funds subscribed for the 
purpose only amounted to 9go/., but during the progress of the 
works subscriptions had been received and promised raising 
the amount available for clearing the site of the church, 
sacristy, chapter-house, and part of the cloister to 1452. On 
May 24 last the works were recommenced, and a staff of men 
had been employed continuously up to the 4th inst., when, the 
whole of the funds being exhausted, it was considered desirable 
to suspend operations. 

The whole of the site over which they had permission to 
excavate was within the churchyard of the parish of Strata 
Florida, a very extensive churchyard, but, fortunately, no 
modern burials had taken place in that portion of it occupied 
by the ruins or immediately surrounding them. Externally 
the north wall of the north transept had been cleared, 
also the east and south wall of the presbytery, the east wall 
of the chapels on the south transept, and the sacristy 
and chapter-house, disclosing the freestone plinths and 


* From a paper read by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Rhayader, at the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
Ciation at Cowbridge. 


magnificent buttresses. A portion also of the south wall 
of the nave had been cleared in the cloisters, enabling them to 
find the south-east door of the nave, with its very beautifully 
moulded jambs, perfect for a height of nearly four feet. One 
jamb was also discovered of the south-western doorway of the 
nave, opening into the western alley of the cloisters, and at the 
north-west angle of the nave the base of the angle buttress had 
also been found. The outer walls of the nave did not appear 
to have had buttresses corresponding with the responds of the. 
piers in the aisles. The excavation of the external face of the 
walls of this portion of the church had disclosed the fact that 
buttresses were built to take the thrust of the groining and 
arches at every point, and that the greatest care was taken to 
build them solidly and well. Following the line of external 
excavation, they came to the north transept, the whole external 
face of which had been cleared down to the original ground 
level, and it had enabled them to find the plinths of the square. 
buttresses, of Norman type, and the elaborate moulding of the 
north door. The external wall of the west end of the presby- 
tery, like the north face of the north transept, had been cleared. 
down to the original ground level, and there were, in addition 
to the angle buttresses, square pilasters carried up between the. 
centre and side lights of the east window, which was a triplet ; 
and these pilasters, like the buttresses, were of ashlar work, 
Externally, on the eastern side of the south transept had been. 
found a series of monks’ graves, some of which have still their 
carved headstones 77 sz¢u. Continuing the excavation along 
the face of the eastern wall of the south transept, they dis- 
covered still zz sz¢ the window of the sacristy. Beyond this 
there was a change in the character of the walls, the workman- 
ship being inferior. The chapter-house had the foundation still 
remaining of the stone bench upon which the monks sat in 
conclave, and masses of the entrance doorway had been found, 
consisting of arch moulds, bases, and capitals, and a portion 
of the base mould of one side of the door still zz s¢tz. The 
character of the mouldings found were clearly of later date 
than the church, and were of Early English type, whilst all 
the work in the church itself was distinctly Transitional or late 
Norman. See aoesend 

Returning to the interior of the church, and commencing at 
the west end of the nave, one of the most important and. 
interesting facts discovered was the finding of the western 
respond of the south arcade zz sztu for a height of Io feet 
above the floor level of the nave. He believed he might 
venture to say that at Strata Florida they had found a most 
unique and peculiar type of arcade. Alterations had been. 
made in the shape of the piers subsequent to the great fire, and 
he found that fragments of moulded work had been used as 
quoins in repairing the damage caused by the burning of the 
abbey church in 1284. Originally, all the piers were of oblong 
plan, but had been altered at some later period, probably after 
the fire. In the course of his concluding remarks Mr. Williams 
said he had recovered singularly beautiful tile pavements, in 
which were the dragon of Wales, a griffin, the arms of the 
De Spencers, &c., in patterns that were unique. He believed 
he had discovered probably the finest series of tile pavements 
ever seen in any ruined abbey in England and Wales.. He 
then went on to speak of the elaborateness of the carving 
throughout, and asked, Who were the workmen? Was there 
a school of native workmen? Finally, he asked for further 
funds to carry on the good work of discovery. 


OLD GLASGOW. 


ILL the present century was considerably advanced, the 
civil, judicial, and penal functions of the municipality of 

the western burgh, like those of most other centres of the same. 
kind throughout the country, were conducted under one roof. 
It was only under pressure which could not be resisted that the 
Town Council came to the decision that city affairs pure and 
simple should be carried on in premises specially dedicated to 
this purpose. Mention was made of a “ Tolbuyth,” the Scotsman: 
says, as far back as 1454, the year in which there was reference 
to John Stewart as the “first provost that was in the city of 
Glasgow.” — It was situated at the north-east corner of Trongate 
and High Street, and it rested upon a piazza, within which, on 
the street level, were booths occupied by the leading shop- 
keepers for the manipulation and sale of their wares. The 
rents derived from those places were applied to the maintenance 
of the Council hall and prison cells, and “to na uther use.” 
Archzologists have been forced to the conclusion expressed 


by Mr. Andrew Macgeorge in “Old Glasgow ”—“We 
have no account of its appearance, or when it was 
erected.”| In consequence, largely, of “the mercantile 


genius of the people,” which Thomas Tucker, one of the 
Scottish Commissioners of the Commonwealth, observed during 
his residence in what he was then pleased to praise as “‘ a very 
neate burghe towne, consisting of ‘foure streets handsomely 
built in form of a crosse,” the old structure became inadequate 
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for the requirements of the city. The Corporation in 1625, 
when James Inglis was Provost, “all in ane voice hes con- 
cludit” that a new Tolbooth “all be buildit with diligens” in 
the same locality. Diligence was indeed manifested in the 
operations, for in the following year the minutes adverted to 
the finishing of “the stepill head,” which is still one of the 
architectural features of the central district of the western city. 
It was within this “ legal fortress” that Sir Walter Scott laid a 
well-known scene in his “ Rob Roy.” Sir William Brereton, in 
1634, observed that the “structure is said to be the fairest in 
this kingdom;” while Franck, another English visitor, in 
1658 remarked that it is “a very sumptuous, regulated, 
uniform fabrick, large and lofty, most industriously and 
artificially carved from the very foundation to the super- 
structure, to the great admiration of strangers and travellers.” 
For nearly two centuries the work of the city was concentrated 
in this erection. Of the accommodation a considerable portion 
was required for lock-up purposes, and a special allowance was 
made to the gaoler for keeping “ warlocks and witches,” while 
public executions took place in front of the building. The 
civic authorities in 1736 added a Town Hall immediately to 
the west of the Council Chambers and communicating with 
them. It wasa handsome apartment with a coved roof, and it 
was decorated with paintings and sculpture. On various 
occasions important gatherings took place within its walls. The 
receipt of the intelligence that, according to the Jacobite lament, 
“The die was risked and foully cast upon Culloden day,” pro- 
duced quite another strain within its precincts. For the 
Provost and his fellow members of the Town Council, and the 
principal and professors of the University, with other leading 
citizens, met there to rejoice over the decisive result of the 
battle. The final event in its history was a corporation dinner 
at the inauguration, in 1854, of the equestrian statue of the 
Queen, provided by public subscription, as a memorial of Her 
Majesty’s visit in 1849. Intact till 1874, it was then in- 
corporated by the City Improvement Trust with the Tontine 
Building, now one of those large drapery warehouses forming a 
feature of the city. 

It became evident early in the present century that the 
Tolbooth had ceased to be adequate for the wants of the city. 
The result was that the first portion of Bridewell was built in 
Duke Street, where there is still a prison for persons incar- 
cerated for short periods. Of course this relieved the pressure 
of the old place of confinement, but it left the Council Chambers 
and Court-rooms in as unsatisfactory a state as before. During 
the two years from 1807 to 1809 the subject of new buildings 
was gravely canvassed ; and in the latter year it was resolved 
to have these on the Laigh Green at the foot of the Salt 
Market. Plans by Mr. William Stark, Edinburgh, were 
approved in 1810; and the structure was estimated to cost 
20,000/,, but the contracts amounted to 22,000/,, while the 
actual outlay was 34,8117. The members of the committee in 
floating the scheme expressed “ their conviction of how salu- 
tary, how comfortable, and how beneficent in every point of 
view a new gaol, Court-house, and other offices must necessarily 
be, and how ornamental such a building must prove to this popu- 
lous, increasing and flourishing portion of the Empire.” The 
foundation-stone was laid by Lord Provost Black, and by-and- 
by the fine pile which stands in Jail Square, opposite the 
western entrance to the Green, was ready for use. It is now 
almost entirely employed for Court-house purposes, the High 
Court and the Sheriff Courts holding diets there ; but it is 
occasionally utilised in other ways, the recent Boundaries Com- 
mission having had it for its meeting place. On the erection 
several alterations were lately carried into effect, and under a 
special Act one half of the cost of the improvements was borne 
by the Government, which also defrays the expense of mainten- 
ance. The place had only been occupied a few years when it 
was ascertained that another shift would have to be made, and 
a battle of sites raged somewhat fiercely for a time. One 
nfluential party was anxious to convert St. George’s Church 
into municipal buildings, and another to have the seat of local 
government returned to the neighbourhood of the Cross. In 
the end a compromise was effected, and, under an Act passed 
in 1836, a new edifice for the accommodation of the municipal 
authorities and of the Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace was 
agreed upon on a site between the two points mentioned. Once 
more the design for the buildings, which with the site cost 
54,000/., came from Edinburgh, the architects chosen being 
Messrs. Clarke & Bell, a young firm which, in consequence of 
this success, removed from the east to the west country. 
Operations were begun under the superintendence of the 
members of the firm, and the foundation-stone was laid with 
considerable pomp by Lord Provost Campbell. The front 
elevation to Wilson Street of these buildings, which, like their 
predecessors, are now almost entirely given over to Court-house 
purposes, is exceedingly handsome, and the facades to Hutchi- 
son and Brunswick Streets are also very fine. For thirty 


years the municipal officials occupied the west side of 
the block, and the Sheriffs the east one, but the growth of 


the city by-and-by told upon both the departments, and yet 
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another change became inevitable. In passing notice may be 
taken of the fact that Sheriff Alison, the historian, and Sheriff 


Glassford Bell, the poet, were among those who occupied the 


bench in the buildings. It was ultimately agreed that the 
municipal should leave the legal authorities in full possession 
of the original structure. The question of site again occupied 
the attention of the public, and one section of the citizens, 
headed by Lord Provost Rae-Arthur, advocated the acquisition 
of the yround on the east side of George Square, now secured, 
with the view of providing offices for all the municipal depart- 
ments, while another urged the appropriation of the remaining 
ground between Wilson and Ingram Streets. On the matter 
being referred to the Town Council, the vote was in favour of 
the latter project, and after a good deal of trouble the buildings 


were altered, in accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. 
Clarke & Bell, while in 1874 they were available for occupancy. 
Hardly were the officials settled in their new quarters when it 


became obvious that the action taken could only be regarded as 
a temporary expedient to be followed by a larger scheme. 


Lord Provost Bain revived the George Square scheme in 1877, 


when it met with general approbation, an Act in favour of it 
being passed without opposition in the following year. The 
purchase of the property was at once carried out with com- 
paratively few wrangles, and the price paid for it, including law 
and other charges, was, in round figures, 173,000/, 


FERNIHERST CASTLE. 


\X 7ORKS for the preservation of the fine old baronial castle 
of Ferniherst, an ancient seat of the Kerrs, situated on 


a high bank of the Jed, about two miles from Jedburgh, have 
been undertaken by the Marquis of Lothian. The walls, both 
outside and inside, have been cared for, and a strong buttress 
has been erected at the back of the castle to support what was 
considered to be a somewhat weak part of the building. This 
buttress has a moulded vase—copied from the north transept 
of Jedburgh Abbey of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century—and is surmounted by a tower similar in 
design to the bartisans at the corners of the keep, but of some- 
what larger dimensions than these. The old kitchen, with its 
enormous fireplace, has had its barrel-vaulted roof covered 
with cement, so as to prevent water percolating down through - 
the masonry. The outward appearance of the upper storey of 
the keep has been much improved by the restoration of 
two dormer windows which had disappeared, and which were 
restored from an old engraving. In the interior, however, the 
greatest change is observable. Originally there were three 
floors, but these were in so unsafe a state that they had to be 
removed, and instead of putting in three as formerly, there are 
now only two, with a balcony underneath, which passes along 
two sides of the building. The upper room, as well as the barti- 
sans, has been lined with yellow pine, and the arched roof has 
been treated in the same manner. An ogee moulding runs 
round the room at the wall-heads. The joists which support 
the upper floor are also of yellow pine ; but those of the floor 
below are of oak. The balcony under these is of the same 


material, and the balusters are of old-fashioned design. The 


staircase leading from the entrance to the first landing is broad, 
while those of the storeys above are narrow and of a spiral 


character. The broad stair has been restored, the steps being 
of a darkish red sandstone, and having a moulding similar to 


the original. A great improvement has been effected on the 


gateway which led from the inner to the outer court on the side 
next to the Jed. This gateway, which is surmounted by the arms 
of Andrew, Lord Jedburgh, was much dilapidated, but has 
now been restored to its original character. The mouldings on 
one of the jambs were entire, but from the other a number of 
moulded stones had disappeared. These have now been filled 
anew, and the arch strengthened. The outer court wail 
has long since been levelled with the ground, but the workmen 
came upon the foundation while cutting a drain down towards 
the bank, While making an opening in one of the walls of 
the keep an old staircase was discovered, but was built up 
again. This led, it was supposed, to one of the vaults. The 
other and larger portion of the castle buildings is still used as 
a dwelling-house, and has been tenanted for many years by 
Colonel Paton. Ferniherst Castle is of considerable historical 
interest, not only because it was for several centuries the home 
of the Kerrs, but also for the scenes it witnessed during the 
Border wars. It was taken by the English under Lord Dacre 
in 1523, immediately after the storming of Jedburgh by the 
Earl of Surrey, and retaken on behalf of the famous David 
Kerr by a body of French soldiers under command of Monsieur 
Desse. It afforded an asylum to the fugitive Earl of West- 
moreland in 1569, and in revenge for this the Earl of Sussex 
laid the castle in ruins the following year. It must, however, 
have been speedily repaired, as we are told that in 1571 the 
Earl of Ruthven “destroyit the biggings of Ferniherst, the 
corners, and all that he could be master of.” 


| 
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Hygones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAzZLITT. 


RESTRAINTS ON THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


CURIOUS collection could be made of the complaints 
by men who supposed they were patriots against the 
growing of the metropolis. On first sight it may appear better 
to live in a house in the country or in a country town, but 
London could not have attained its present size if a large 
number of people had not discovered that it was better to live 
there than elsewhere. It is as futile to put a restraint upon the 
speculators and the builders’ work as to adopt the Partingtonian 
system of keeping out the Atlantic. The following paper by 
Isaac Disraeli will suggest the vain endeavours of Governments 
to oppose a social tendency which has attained the power of a 
law of nature, but after all, the attempts to put down building 
and keep London from going beyond its ancient boundaries is 
in keeping with many other foolish deeds which are now 
reverenced as the wisdom of our ancestors. 


Recently more than one of our learned judges from the 
bench perhaps astonished their auditors by impressing them 
with an old-fashioned notion of residing more on their estates 
than the fashionable modes of life, and the esfrit de société, 
now overpowering all other esfrz¢, will ever admit. These 
opinions excited my attention to this curious circumstance in 
the history of our manners—the great anxiety of our Govern- 
ment, from the days of Elizabeth till much later than those of 
Charles II., to preserve the kingdom from the evils of an over- 
grown metropolis. The people themselves indeed participated 
in the same alarm at the growth of the city ; while, however, 
they themselves were perpetuating the grievance which they 
complained of. 

It is amusing to observe, that although the Government was 
frequently employing even their most forcible acts to restrict 
the limits of the metropolis, the suburbs were gradually incor- 
porating with the city, and Westminster at length united itself 
to London. Since that happy marriage their fertile progenies 
have so blended together, that little Londons are no longer 
distinguishable from the ancient parent ; we have succeeded in 
spreading the capital into a county, and have verified the pre- 
diction of James I., that “England will shortly be London, 
and London England.” 

“J think it a great object,” said Justice Best, in delivering 
his sentiments in favour of the Game Laws, “that gentlemen 
should have a temptation to reside in the country, amongst 
their neighbours and tenantry, whose interests must be 
materially advanced by such a circumstance. The links of 
society are thereby better preserved and the mutual ad- 
vantages and dependence of the higher and lower classes on 
one another are better maintained. The baneful effects of our 
present system we have lately seen in a neighbouring county, 
and an ingenious French writer has lately shown the ill conse- 
quences of it on the Continent.” 

These sentiments of a luminary of the law afford some 
reason of policy for the dread which our Government long 
entertained on account of the perpetual growth of the metro- 
polis ; the nation, like an hypochondriac, was ludicrously terri- 
fied that their head was too monstrous for their body, and that 
it drew all the moisture of life from the middle and the ex- 
tremities. Proclamations warned and exhorted; but the very 
interference of a royal prohibition seemed to render the crowded 
city more charming. In vain the Statute against new buildings 
was passed by Elizabeth ; in vain during the reigns of James I. 
and both the Charleses, we find proclamations continually 
issuing to forbid new erections. 

James was apt to throw out his opinions in these frequent 
addresses to the people, who never attended to them. His 
Majesty notices “those swarms of gentry, who through the 
instigation of their wives, or to new-model and fashion their 
daughters (who if they were unmarried, marred their reputa- 
tions, and if married, lost them), did neglect their country 
hospitality, and cumber the city, a general nuisance to the 
kingdom.” He addressed the Star Chamber to regulate “the 
€xorbitancy of the new buildings about the city, which were 
but a shelter for those who, when they had spent their estates 
m coaches, lacqueys, and fine clothes like Frenchmen, lived 
miserably in their houses like Italians ; but the honour of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry is to be hospitable among their tenants.” 
Once conversing on this subject, the monarch threw out that 
happy illustration, which has been more than once noticed, that 

gentlemen resident on their estates were like ships in port; 
their value and magnitude were felt and acknowledged ; but 
when at a distance, as their size seemed insignificant, so their 
worth and importance were not duly estimated.” 

A manuscript writer of the times complains of the breaking 
up of old family establishments, all crowding to “upstart 


London.” “Every one strives to be a Diogenes in his house 
and an emperor in the streets; not caring if they sleep in a 
tub, so they may be hurried in a coach; giving that allow- 
ance to horses and mares that formerly maintained houses full 
of men; pinching many a belly to paint a few backs, and 
burying all the treasures of the kingdom into a few citizens’ 
coffers ; their woods into wardrobes, their leases into laces, and 
their goods and chattels into guarded coats and gaudy toys.” 
Such is the representation of an eloquent contemporary ; and, 
however contracted to his own age might be his knowledge of 
the principles of political economy, and of that prosperity 
which a wealthy nation is said to derive from its consumption 
of articles of luxury, the moral effects have not altered, nor has 
the scene in reality greatly changed. 

The Government not only frequently forbade new buildings 
within ten miles of London, but sometimes ordered them to be 
pulled down—after they had been erected for several years. 
Every six or seven years proclamations were issued. In 
Charles I.’s reign offenders were sharply prosecuted by a com- 
bined operation, not only against houses, but against persons. 
Many of the nobility and gentry in 1632 were informed against 
for having resided in the city contrary to the late proclamation. 
And the Attorney-General was then fully occupied in filing bills. 
of indictment against them, as well as ladies, for staying in 
town. The following curious “information” in the Star 
Chamber will serve our purpose. 

The Attorney-General informs His Majesty that both 
Elizabeth and James, by several proclamations, had com- 
manded that “persons of livelihood and means should reside 
in their counties, and not abide or sojourn in the City of 
London, so that counties remained unserved.” These proclama- 
tions were renewed by Charles I., who had observed “a greater 
number of nobility and gentry and abler sort of people, with 
their families, had resorted to the Cities of London and West- 
minster, residing there contrary to the ancient usage of the 
English nation”—‘ by their abiding in their several counties 
where their means arise they would not only have served His 
Majesty according to their ranks, but by their housekeeping in 
those parts the meaner sort of people formerly were guided, 
directed, and relieved.” He accuses them of wasting their 
estates in the metropolis, which would employ and relieve the 
common people in their several counties. The loose and dis- 
orderly people that follow them living in and about the cities 
are so numerous, that they are not easily governed by the ordi- 
nary magistrates ; mendicants increase in great number; the 
prices of all commodities are highly raised, &c. The King 
had formerly proclaimed that all ranks who were not connected 
with public offices, at the close of forty days’ notice should 
resort to their several counties, and with their families continue 
their residence there. And His Majesty further warned them 
“not to put themselves to unnecessary charge in providing 
themselves to return in winter to the said cities, as it was 
the King’s firm resolution to withstand such great and growing 
evil.” The information concludes with a most copious list of 
offenders, among whom are a great number of nobility and 
ladies and gentlemen, who were accused of having lived in 
London for several months after the given warning of forty 
days. It appears that most of them to elude the grasp of the 
law had contrived to make a show of quitting the metro- 
polis, and, after a short absence, had again returned, ‘and thus. 
the service of your Majesty and your people in the several 
counties have been neglected and undone.” 

Such is the substance of this curious information, which 
enables us at least to collect the ostensible motives of this 
singular prohibition. Proclamations had hitherto been con- 
sidered little more than the news of the morning, and three 
days afterwards were as much read as the last week’s news- 
papers. They were now, however, resolved to stretch forth the 
strong arm of law, and to terrify by an example. The con- 
stables were commanded to bring in a list of the names of 
strangers, and the time they proposed to fix their residence in 
their parishes. A remarkable victim on this occasion was a 
Mr. Palmer, a Sussex gentleman, who was brought, ove fenus, 
into the Star Chamber for disobeying the proclamation for 
living in the country. Palmer was a squire of 1,000/. per 
annum, then a considerable income. He appears to have been 
some rich bachelor, for in his defence he alleged that he had 
never been married, never was a housekeeper, and had no 
house fitting for a man of his birth to reside in, as his mansion 
in the country had been burned down within two years. These 
reasons appeared to his judges to aggravate rather than ex- 
tenuate his offence, and, after a long reprimand for having 
deserted his tenants and neighbours, they heavily fined him in 
one thousand pounds. 

The condemnation of this Sussex gentleman struck a terror 
through a wide circle of sojourners in the metropolis. I find 
accounts, pathetic enough, of their “ packing away on all sides 
for fear of the worst,” and gentlemen “grumbling that they 
should be confined to their houses”; and this was sometimes 
backed too by a second proclamation, respecting “‘ their wives 
and families, and also widows,” which was “ durus sernio to 
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the women. It is nothing pleasing to all,” says the letter- 
writer, “but least of all to the women.” “To encourage 
-gentlemen to live more willingly in the country,” says another 
letter-writer, “all game-fowl, as pheasants, partridges, ducks, as 
.also hares, are this day by proclamation forbidden to be dressed 
or eaten in any inn.” Here we discover the argument realised 
in favour of the Game Laws of Mr. Justice Best. 

It is evident this severe restriction must have produced 
great inconvenience to certain persons who found a residence 
in London necessary for their pursuits. This appears from the 
manuscript diary of an honest antiquary, Sir Symonds D’Ewes ; 
he has preserved an opinion which, no doubt, was spreading 
fast, that such prosecutions of the Attorney-General were a 
violation of the liberty of the subject. ‘Most men wondered 
at Mr. Noy, the Attorney-General, being accounted a great 
lawyer, that so strictly took away men’s liberties at one blow, 
confining them to reside at their own houses, and not permitting 
them freedom to live where they pleased within the King’s 
dominions. I was myself a little startled upon the first coming 
out of the proclamation, but having first spoken with the Lord 
Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, at Islington, when I 
visited him, and afterwards with Sir William Jones, one of the 
King’s justices of the bench, about my condition and residence 
at the said town of Islington, and they both agreeing that I 
was not within the letter of the proclamation, nor the intention 
of it neither, I rested myself satisfied and thought myself 
secure, laying in all my provisions for housekeeping for the 
year ensuing, and never imagined myself to be in danger till 
this unexpected censure of Mr. Palmer passed in the Star 
‘Chamber ; so, having advised with my friends, I resolved for a 
remove, being much troubled not only with my separation from 
Recordes, but with my wife, being great with child, fearing a 
winter journey might be dangerous for her.” He left Islington 
and the records in the Tower to return to his country seat, to 
the great disturbance of his studies. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to assign the cause of this marked 
anxiety of the Government for the severe restriction of the 
limits of the metropolis, and the prosecution of the nobility 
and gentry to compel a residence on their estates. Whatever 
were the motives, they were not peculiar to the existing 
sovereign, but remained transmitted from cabinet to cabinet, 
-and were even renewed under Charles II. At a time when the 
plague often broken out, a close and growing metropolis might 
have been considered to be a great evil; a terror expressed by 
the manuscript writer before quoted, complaining of “this deluge 
-of building that we shall be all poisoned with breathing in one 
-another’s faces.” The police of the metropolis was long im- 
becile, notwithstanding their “strong watches and guards” set 
-at times; and bodies of the idle and the refractory often 
assumed some mysterious title, and were with difficulty 
governed. We may conceive the state of the police when 
“the London apprentices,” growing in number and insolence, 
frequently made attempts on Bridewell, or pulled down houses. 
One day the citizens, in proving some ordnance, terrified the 
whole court of James I. with a panic, that there was “a rising 
in the city.” It is possible that the Government might have 
been induced to pursue this singular conduct, for I do not 
-know that it can be paralleled, of pulling down new-built houses 
by some principle of political economy which remains to be 
-explained or ridiculed by our modern adepts. 


A College of Architecture. 


S1R,—As you allowed me to open the discussion of this 
subject, I dare say you will permit me briefly to say a few 
closing words. Though, as an elderly man, not accustomed to 
be very sanguine, still I have been very much pleased with the 
Jatter part of Mr. Fleming’s letter in this week’s Architect, for 
Ihave great faith in a small beginning, provided it represents 
an admitted want. Energy and union are then generally 
-sufficient to secure success. I shall therefore live in hope that 
his “next winter” will prove to be “the last winter of our dis- 
content” in this important question of architectural education. 
I shall be happy to help in any way. If “the Association” 
only establishes in practical form a scheme of education in con- 
struction and architectural science under which the youngest 
pupil will be taken in hand by competent teachers until 
he is ready to present himself for that final ordeal, the R.I.B.A. 
examination, all that I have contended for will be secured with 
the single exception of the college building. However, still 
relying upon small beginnings, this, if it should be felt to be a 
necessity, may form a crowning work at some future day, not 
very long deferred, I hope; for, as I said at the outset, it is 
difficult to understand how all can be well with us when every 


-other educated body has its collegiate establishment while the 


architectural profession alone is without one. Without a 
college I fear we shall never attain to that position of dignity in 
the social scale which it is certain we are entitled to. We 
must be true to ourselves. Our realm is the realm of science, 
art, and industry, and surely the professors of these difficult 
pursuits deserve to be held in the highest honour by society. 
Found a college, and we forge the missing link. Thanking 
you, Mr. Editor, for so kindly giving your aid in the considera- 
tion of this important question, I am, faithfully yours, 

The writer of the article, 

‘A COLLEGE FOR ARCHITECTURE.” 


Theatre Exits and Fire Risks. 


S1rR,—I read with much pleasure and interest the letter 
which appeared in your last issue from Mr. Paul Lamberts. 
Personally I am also not a believer in the much-vaunted use of 
asbestos as a preventive of fire. And I think it important that 
the theatre-going public and the press should insist upon 
theatres being built on sound principles of construction, and 
that the scenery and accessories should be covered with a non- 
inflammable composition, as it is well known that most fires in 
theatres arise from contact of flame with the light woodwork 
and canvas with which the stage is surrounded.—Yours &c., 

AN ARCHITECT. 


GENERAL. 


A Sum of Twenty-five Guineas has been offered by an 
anonymous donor to the Art Committee for presentation to the 
painter of the best landscape in oils shown at the forthcoming 
picture exhibition at the Art Gallery, Wolverhampton. Land- 
scapes only from the counties of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Salop, and Worcestershire are eligible. The -Mayor has 
offered a prize of twenty guineas to the painter of the best 
original figure subject in oils. 

The Autumn Exhibition at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery will open to the public on September 4. 

A Private View of the autumn exhibition of the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists will take place on Monday. 

Dr. J. B. Elam, a native of Leeds, died on June 25 in 
Auckland, N.Z., where he had been resident for the last twenty- 
five years. The bulk of his property, which it is expected will 
realise between 7,00c/. and 10,000/., he has left for the purpose 
of founding a permanent school of art and design for the town 
of Auckland. 


Mr. James Bolton, of Wigan, has been appointed borough 
surveyor of Oswestry. There were 120 applicants, the salary 
being 200/. a year. 

Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, of London, has been 
appointed architect of the new Marling Grammar School, at 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. The governors have secured a fine 
site, 8 acres in extent, near the town, 


Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, of 
Idle, for a Methodist chapel proposed to be built at Rodney. 


Plans have been prepared for the extension of the barracks 
at Perth, to furnish accommodation for 400 additional men. 


Remains of old pottery have been found at Dummer, near 
Basingstoke. The vases are coarsely made, either very slightly 
baked or sun-dried, and ornamented with bands not unlike the 
Norman dog-tooth, made apparently with a pointed stick. 


The Sketch-Book of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion has been published, being the third volume of the work. 
It contains thirty-seven plates, accompanied by six pages of 
letter-press. 


Applications to the number of 150 have been received for 
the office of borough surveyor of Sheffield, for which a salary of 
8oo/. per annum is offered. Candidates have been selected to 
attend the next meeting of the Town Council on the 28th inst. 


A Church designed by Mr. John Honeyman has just been 
opened in the picturesque village of Gullane, East Lothian, 
which is now much resorted to by golfers and summer visitors. 
The building is close by the ruins of what was once the parish 
church, that dates back to the time of William I. 


The Parish Church of St. James, Norton Canes, Cannock, 
which was destroyed by fire in January last, is being rebuilt 
and enlarged under the direction of Messrs. Osborn & 
Reading, architects, Birmingham, by Messrs. Treasure & 
Son, of Shrewsbury. 


The Death is announced of Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., at his 
residence, South Hampstead, on the 16th inst. The first 
excavations on the site of old Troy were made by Mr. Eassie 
at the close of the Crimean campaign, long before the time 
when Dr. Schliemann undertook his exploration. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boye & Son, Ld. 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, AUGUST 24, 1888. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


PILI IOS 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° ° ’ , 0 0 '6 
For Quarter Page 5 . . . ’ - 210 0 
For Half Page . “ - : A 5 ~204,100 0 
For a Page : 5 ° : : 3 - 8 8 Oo 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : . . an 0,,-7> 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; IS. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WoOoD 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand,London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


GORTON.—Sept. 15.—Designs are Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local Board 
Offices, Gorton. ; 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLITHWAITE.—Sept. 1.—For Extension of Schools. Rev. 
J. Hammersley, Allithwaite Vicarage, Grange-over-Sands. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building House, Turner Lane. 
ye J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 
yne. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 24.—For Building Warehotise and Offices. 
Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 


BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Theatre atid Five 
Shops, Church Street. Mr. W. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles 
Street, Bradford. 


BRIGHTON.—Aug. 28.—For Superstructure of the Hotel 
Métropole. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Architect, 20 New 
Cavendish Street, W. 


CLAPHAM.—Aug. 27.—F or Building Public Library, Orlando 
Road. Mr. H. Bulcraig, Stanley House, 20 Lydon Road, 
Clapham. 


_EASTBOURNE.—Aug. 27.—Fot Additions to the Princess 
Alice Memorial Hospital. Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Surveyor, 
34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


EpsomM.—Sept. 12.—For Building Porter’s Lodge, Tramp 
Wards, Day-room, Dormitories, and Dining Hall, at the Work- 
house. Mr. H. D. Appleton, Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, 
Coleman Street, E C. 


HEADINGLEY, LEEDS.—Sept. 1.*—For any or all of the 
Works in the Erection. of Six Houses. Messrs. Swale & 
Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HILLSBOROUGH.—Aug. 25.—For Building Five Houses. 
Mr. G. A. Wilde, Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 24.—For Building Cottage House. 
Mr. J. H. Schofield, 42 Cooper Buildings, Fartown Green, 
Huddersfield. ; 

ISLE oF MAN.—Aug. 25.—For Constructing and Erecting 
Wrought-Iron Girder Bridge, with Two Opening Spans across 
Harbour at Ramsey. Mr. T. J. Lilley, Engineer, 4 West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 25.—For Enlarging St. Luke’s Church 
Schools, Beeston Hill. Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park 
Row, Leeds. 

LEEDs.—Aug. 30.*—For Various Works Required in Altera- 
tions and Additions to Stanley House, Pontefract Lane. Quan- 
tities supplied. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects, 51 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

LITTLEPORT.—Sept. 7.—For Rebuilding Brandon Creek 
Bridge. Mr. T. H. B. Hestop, Norwich. 


Loppon.—Aug. 27.—For Building Board Schools. 
John B. Pearce, Architect, 13 Upper King Street, Norwich. 


LONDON.—Aug. 28.—For Construction of Foundations for 
proposed General Post Office North, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Drawings, &c., at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary. 

MARYPORT. — Aug. 25.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Birkby Moor. Mr. Moffatt, Birkby, Maryport. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 5.—For Alterations at Central 
Station. Mr. C. A. Harrison, Engineer. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 5.—For Extension of Central 
Station Hotel. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. , 

Papstow. — Aug. 28. —For Building Three Coastguard 
Houses, &c. The Director of Works Department, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

PETER BOROUGH.—Aug. 27.—F or Alterations, &c., to Seven 
Cottages. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, Bamber Street, 
Peterborough. 

PUDSEY.—Sept. 3.—For Boundary Walls, Gates, Palisades, 
and Building Lodge at New Park. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Archi- 
tect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 

RADFORD BriDGE.—For Building School for 309 Children, 
for the Nottingham School Board. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk to 
the School Board. 

St. OLAVE’S UNION.—Sept. 5.—For Painting, Cleansing 
and Repairs, Supplying and Fixing Hot Water Tanks. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, E.C. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 25.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
“Mr. J. W. Mulcaster, 17 Lonsdale Place, Whitehaven. 

WINDSOR. — Sept. 4.— For Building Goods Shed. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

Woo.wicH.—Aug. 30.—For Rebuilding Union Boundary 
Wall (250 feet). Mr. J. O. Cook, Surveyor, 14 Eleanor Road, 
Woolwich. 

WREXHAM.—Aug. 25.—For Building Parsonage, Boundary 
Walls, &c.. Mr. Edward Jones, Architect, 12 Temple Row, 
Wrexham. 


Mr. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 
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BARKING. 


TENDERS. For Enlargement of National Schools, Barking. Mr. C. J. 
ABERGAVENNY. DAWSON, Surveyor. 

For Building new House at Llanvihangel-Gobion, Aberga- ps Sond een. a gees . e 
venny, for Mr. David Williams. Mr, ROBERT WILLIAMS, D. Abcedt : : : ; fp et ae 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 8 John Street, Adelphi, London, Boke “Vy +a ie . se Maks. ont 

Ah | W.C. Quantities by Architect. Walker : as a ea . . pe owe 
T. Meadows, Abergavenny . ’ : : =L7260" 0 Wrtsot : , € ; : : . . est ote 
Morgan & Evans, Pontypool . : ‘ OF 7 0 ee een : : ; , , . . a oie 
T: Foster, Abergavenny “Lif $y) .f})) < 650 0°09 j Aopen ie ied) Oe ee ee ee 
J. BURGOYNE, Blaenavon (accepted) . 7 $6625 “6 o : : . . ° : , 
ASHTEBAD. BURNLEY. 


For Building District Stores and Four Cottages in New Hall 
Street, for the Burnley Co-operative Society. Mr. G. B. 
RAWCLIFFE, Architect, 5 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


For Erection of House in Woodfield Lane, Ashtead, Surrey, for 
Mr. Henry Furze. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 
9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


reaory.&-Co.,.Clapham..Ja eee. 18040 LO : i Mason. 
Teele ke Rericon, Claphd rs suet o°o| Kearsley & Robinson | =e 
J. Seal, Epsom . ee : : 5 . Lissdd ‘Lo To A. & R. Parker : : é , . 382 ole 
| S Hards.Ewell . «9 pe) © aarti 19°67) — 1s OU eee 
Ni] W. J. Chivington, Epsom. ~. -. . 3,438 0° 0 | ~-PRARKER Bros. (accepted)... se wey eeu 
W. H. Batchelar, Leatherhead . : , Sp RIA Toye Foner. 
J-Haseman, Ashtead - . °,.» «. +,.1,280 6,0] J. Haworth)’3 7.) Pa . ooo 
H. Skilton, Leatherhead . . ». .  . 1,268 7 0] J.Holgate& Son) . . . . . . 245 0 O 
For Alterations to Lodge at Greville Park, Ashtead, Surrey, for G, SMITH & SONS (accepted Se: . ¢_. 220 One 
Mr. Payne Jennings. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, ’ Plasterer and Painter. 
9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. if sels . : . : : . . 6017 0 
Je HASEMAN, Ashtead (accepted) . i SLI toOn oO an See ‘Ady : : : ; a « he gre 
AY eee i ie tat (accepted | pent z 6 
For Building Post Office, Aylesbury. ; Slater. Bir 
T. Feasey . : ‘ é ‘ ‘ : * £4,688 oO WcklestBros. ugg We 
E, Jarvis «oe + he gies om) y+ 13800570 0) “Whittaker & Schofield. Wats.» . . 9annnEanGnEE 
G. Orchard & Son. « . ° ; ? S. GWAD» OMS W. STANWORTH (accepted) . ‘ : - fs £27270 
J. Dorey . ° ‘ : : ; : : 31046 Oo oO Pinay 
Taphony 8 God oe ees ee Oe act’ »vciunteeaiee ae 
P , . ‘ : . j a 6 Collinge Bros. . ‘ : P Z z . 28 10 0 
gp i SON. +): Ee exer * ans: 5 W. REDFERN & Co. (accepted) +. cH beosetp eaGnkont 
G. Dobson ‘ ‘ - : : : 33404 sc ORO CARNMONEY. 
C. H. Hunt ; 3 : ‘ ; ‘ - 3,425 0 O| For Building Teachers’ Residence, Carnmoney. 
FL Wilicock’? F008 82" ve : oe + 3-325" 0 0 | Je Kidd, Belfast’ ° 05), SARS) 05, SNS eee 
T. H. Kingerlee F : : : . - 3200 BOanO M. Hearst, Belfast : ; . ‘ : » 310-0 0 
Hughes & Stirling . : ; ; ; 23,270 OO R. Calwell, Belfast . : : : : He 2 ia Co 
G, Green, jun. . j 3 é A : 243,163 20006 C. M. Carrol, Whitehouse . 2 p 4 Sear dejo nike). Xe 
T. MARTIN (accepted ‘ : ‘ ‘ . UBOAT 2a33io W. J. TYRRELL, Carnmoney (accepted) . Ree ey 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO EXHIBITORS. © 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Ropert ADAMS. 


ADAMS EMPORIUM, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, ld. and 2d. from E.C., 
W., 5.W., and §.H. districts. Early application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


EUOURTHER IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


‘The Business of Rosert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence» 
| forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 
| kindly note that this business is nov REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street. 
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BLACKBURN. 

For Building Offices and Cottages, India Mill, Blackburn, for 

Messrs. Hutton & Baynes. Mr. JAMES BERTWISTLE, 
F.S.I., Architect, Blackburn. 

Accepted Tenders. 

T. P. Willson, Lower Darwen, joiner . : . £226 

W. & J. Gillibrand, Blackburn, bricksetter mts 

S. Hanson, Blackburn, mason . : : y 206 

J. Dyson & Son, Blackburn, flagger and slater . 90 

A. Airey, Blackburn, plasterer and painter . oie. G7 

C. Cheetham, Blackburn, plumber and glazier . 60 


For Extension of St. Paul’s Vicarage, Preston New Road. 
me WILLIAM S. VAKLEY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Black- 
urn. 
KENYON & MOULDING, Blackburn (accepted ), 


oo0omo°o 
oo 0 67070 


CLECKHEATON. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel and School, with Classrooms 
and Cottage, Whitcliffe Road, Cleckheaton. Mr. W. H. 
HOwARTH, Architect, Cleckheaton. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Holdsworth Bros., Wyke, mason. 
Holmes & Haigh, Bradford, joiner. 
E, & B. Briggs, Low Moor, painter and plasterer. 
T. W. Cragg, Cleckheaton, plumber. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, concrete work. 
J. Roberts, Cleckheaton, slater. 


J CREWKERNE. 
For Supply of Engine 200 to 250 indicated horse-power, and 
Boilers, for Messrs. R. Hayward & Sons, Crewkerne 


Station. 
Engine. 
W. & J. Yates, Blackburn . ; : . £865 0 oO 
Boilers. 
W.& J. Yates. : ° ° : 300 O O 


ELTON, 
For Building Three Houses, Elton. Messrs. SELLERS & 
HAMILTON, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 
J. Fletcher, Elton, brickwork. 
J. C. Waterhouse, Elton, stonework. 
Crossley, Bury, woodwork. 
J. Mason, Elton, plumber. 


HALIFAX, 

For Building Four Houses, Halifax. Messrs. COCKROFT & 
SHOESMITH, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Parkinson & Bower, Halifax, mason, &c.. . £1,000 

Sutcliffe & Dodgson, Sowerby Bridge, joiner . 324 

Barrett & Son, Pillon, slater . F 2 194 

J. C. Bradley, Halifax, plumber : ° . 143 


ooo°o 
oooo°0o 


HALSTEAD. 
For Sinking Well and Making Artesian Boring for the Halstead 
Water Supply. Mr. J. CHURCH, Engineer. 

J. Winian, Whitehaven . : q ‘ ~ £1,626 15 
Le Grand & Sutcliff, Bunhill Row . . . 1,600 
T. Tilley & Sons, Walbrook . ; . . 1,246 
G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . : nt. 190 
W. Hills & Co., London . : ° - ee tiod 
W. COOPER, Halstead (accepled) . : 2) 2,925 


oo0o000 
oo00g0g0 


HANLEY. 
For the Laying Out Streets, Making Sewers, &c., for the 
Hanley Freehold Land Society. 


W. Vaughan, Manchester : 3 : . £2,360 0 oO 
J. Harrobin, Cobridge  . : ‘ d . 2,098 0 oO 
A. Turner & Sons, Bilston , ; : a2 Oo. uleto 
H. Burnham, Stoke-on-Trent . . 1,890 Io oO 
G. Wild, Hanley : : pee, COO OlngO 
J. T. Clark, Hanley . 6 ‘ a : hole. O10 
J. MAcKAY, Stoke-on-Trent (accepied) . pet 70 OO 


HASTINGS. 

For Building Classroom, &c., to St. Andrew’s Schools, 
Hastings. Mr. A. A. G. CoLpoys, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Hastings. Quantities by Architect. 


S. Foster : : = £2307 0° fo 
C. Tanner . ‘ : : : i A + .2ToO) 0 10 
H. & F. Rodda . ; ; . ; : 4 Weitey Kor We) 
F. Cruttenden ; : : . 5 208 oO oO 
H. E. Pollington . ‘ : ; : : 5 akeye) ty (e) 
W. Coussens . ' ; c 5 = diss 96) 1 
A. H. White : :  lo4elOusO 
W. E. Warman ; é , ; ‘i TSO = Ono 
TaD... ; : : é : : el oe OmO 
y eester a0. : : . . : ‘ 177.0 nO 
W.F. Gammon . A : ‘ - “ na tO2 se OmO 
C. BURDEN (accepted) ‘ 5 , ° op E50 re a0 


Ox SG E 
Pia NS 


BEST 


< & e ; 


BUTTERM 


THE WEAVER,” “THE IM 


f=) — 


STABLE GULLY 
and STRAINER 
Iron Frame au 

Grid, 10s. 6d. and 15s. 


The “LONDON” The “IMPERIAL” The “ INTERCEP- The “IMPERIAL” 
CLO SET. 7s. 6d. CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR" SELF- 


Tank and i -gal. t-1 Tank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes, and 
De ate Pall Pipe, 25s. 6d.White Glaze from 7s.6d. Chimney Cowls, from 128. 6d. aang 
NOTE.— ith the “ Weaver” Flush Fen, with Waterfall Action. (The “ Weaver Flush Fan i 
eutattarers) Tie binsk Touke os polacless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Lrappsge 
Taucs, these Closets are odourless, Lead Closet Trays or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 108, 6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quic 
k, 38. 6 


Stop-cock, 3s. 6d. 


N.B.—_The. d all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansine, and dispense with grease collectors. 
Section, eee aed" wemoraninca on House Sanitation snd the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereou, by kK. Weaver, C.E., 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD, 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 

BI] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 

! “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


PERIAL,” & “THE OXFORD,” gai, 


ed 


STEEL SINK, from 6s, 6d. WATER CLOSET SLUP- 
RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d, 


he ‘OXFORD ’’ W ASH- - ti 
TRAMER OAD, The |, WAY CLOSET, The “ COMBI’ ATION 
10s. and 12s. 6d. 15s. and 20s. CLOSET, 15s. and £0s. 
bei table to ALIL KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
peaeg aden 4 to 3in. With a supply of the Lodate Sanitary Salt to the 
filing under low pressures, }in., 28. 6d.; jin., 38. 6d.,and 


Tllustrated List, also ‘‘Instruction in Sanitary Construction” (Domestic 
F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company. 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO.. 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDIN 


G THE. ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 St:and, London, W.C. 


a ee 
er 
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HORNSEY. HORNSEY —continued. 
For Stabling and Cart Sheds, and also for Making-up Private Sydney Road. 
Roads, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE COURCEY Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road : £,33853.408 6 
MEADE, Engineer and Surveyor. T. Adams, Kingsland . rit e. ©) 35443 ome 
Stabling and Cart Sheds. Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park ; - + 33358 @ 0 
A B Cc D MOwWLEM & Co., Westminster saccebted ‘¢ - 2,810 0 oO 
C. Wall, ae eet: £988 £602 £125 £170} Dunmore, Crouch End . wo) ecb Spee 
Wilmott & Son, . itchin . + 907 550 122 157 Lausanne Row. 
T. W. Dixon, Highgate . . 973 570 154 175 Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road so lelgiaggthaa wg 
E. Kerry, Highgate . é OS 552 131 163 T. Adams, Kingsland ; ; J | 2.904 0.0 
Mattock, Finsbury Park . «895 505) j/11L 145 Aspinall, Finsbury Park . . . . . 2,827.0 0 
Stimpson, Kensington ; 840 540 97 132 Dunmore, Crouch End | « : 2,559 won 
BUD a SoN, Grantham (ac 770-483. «109.~=—«136| +MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepled). . 2,433 0 0 
ai ; pe Wightman Road (2nd Section). 
LOO ae Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road : . 11323oRe 
Coothurst Road. T. Adams, Kingsland . € ; . £027 50 ee 
Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road 5 « 3,046" 0 0 Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Pia - ; . 967 0 0 
Rogers & Son, Notting Hill . 9. =. (3,200 0 0 Dunmore, Crouch End . . 966 0 0 
T. Adams, Kingsland __. » + + 3,188 0 ©} MowLEem & Co., Westminster (accepted) . . 17 843100! © 
Aspinall & Son, ey Park . . et Onn Haselmere Road. 
Dunmore, Crouch En : | h2O8B8 10, FO fi 
Mow.em & Co., Westminster (accepted). . 2,625 0 o| Victoria Stone Co,, Kingsland Road . «£2,590 0 o 
T. Adams, Kingsland 4 ‘ : - ' 2,407 0 @ 
Wightman Road (3rd Section), Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park  . . . 22 57.0 0 
Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road - « 4,442 0 0 Mowlem & Co., Westminster . Re ky 
_ dams, Sens oaitis tie Wales sure © ©] DuNMorE, Crouch End (accepted). . . 2057 0 0 
ann he Ons Dy yas rT nolo, Shon St? Claremont Road. 
secre Crouch End 9". oer nae ate 3 x Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road + (65S Sort 
ones & Co., Westminster (accepted). ef 12 0 o| Aspinall & Son, F insbury Park =. 9. . Sor 0 0 
. 3 T. Adams, Kingsland : : ; ‘ 793 9 0 
Burgoyne Road. Dunmore, Crouch End . é F260, 90 
Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road : } 960 0 o MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted i - 651 0 oO 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park : : : 821 0.0 KEMPSTON. 
Pee eee ean . P ; i PBs be Be For Enlargement of Church End School, Kempston. Mr. H. 
Dunmore, Crouch End . : : : 3 781 0 oO 
F. Pizzey, Hornsey . ; 767 0 0 YOUNG, Architect, Bedford. 
Black Bros., Bedford . ‘ ‘ ; ; Bors rome) 
MowLeM & Co, Westminster (accepted). é 702 -0 0 
Ellwood, Sandy : ° / - : : 219 0 O 
Umfreville Road, Melcombe Bros., Bedford . ‘ F : . (20710 .0 
Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road : ne OTT “D.4O Freshwater & Son, Bedford : : : . 195 0 O 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park ‘ : 3 818 0 Oo Hilton & Joyce, Kempston . : 4 : . 8 0 © 
T. Adams, Kingsland : : oe US Aare White, Bedford . ‘ F - ‘ : 1 177 20,10 
Dunmore, Crouch End . A : : reaerzsl woo Foster, Kempston : , . . 169 0-0 
F, Pizzey, Hornsey . + «767-0 ©] | WORRALL, Rem pie (accepted). vit A. eg 
MoOwLeM & Co., Westminster (accepted) 702 6 -O4.0 Abbott. % ‘ 5 . i LiOL OULD 
? 
GARDEN» SUN-DIALS JOHN BOARD & CO., WILLING’S 
vt Manufacturers of the PATENT 


o> Ac ¥ os = 
ce oar “SPHINX” |HNAMELLED COPPER 
ate PORTLAND CEMENT. LETTERS, 
j Will bear tensile ere of 1,000 
: A lbs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and| Forall kinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
ee a Modeen is guaranteed to, pass tests of! SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 
Natural Portland, Bath, Sr ee 
a very Styles, and Roman Cements. | Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone, 
doe BLUE Une LIME or Wood. 
int ti d ith ie ump and Ground). 
gals pa Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, ENS ESTING, OF a DESCn ae 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain eee and Pottery. 3 
and or without OFFICES AND WORKS. ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
| DUNBALL, "ee BRIDGWATER. | ——-—_Prilianco in otous, 
attractive Pedestals. Telegraphic anes “Boarp, DUNBALL.” Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
ieeure Also, J OSEPH BLACKBURN, Can be readily Fixed and Removed, _ 
J Manufacturer and Erector of Improved a 
| Z ee ap ote aan WILLING’S 
Gardens, Sun-dials LIGHTNING PATENT 
eae Pi CONDUCTORS IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 
made in Buildings, Gresham Works, With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
NOTTINGHAM, Effective Agvet sGean for In or Out- 
Ancient or &o. OOF PREDO Sse: 
And LONDON, Bills received and posted throughout the 
a : United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
ChimneyColumns 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C. 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C.; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


1| N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
a | this class of business WANTED in Every Town 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and-fixed, Esti- 
mates free. Distance no 


) 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


| INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, as 2 
| throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
I 12 CLERKENWELL L ROA D, LONDON, E.C, Sane atin cred present represented, Price lists to be ng of 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 4 
Illustrated and fully descraptive Catalogues post free on Vee XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Tete a 
/ asplisation, bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered ,12s. ¢@.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. |and Designs free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON —continued. 
For Additions to Stanley Mills, Marsh, Huddersfield. Messrs. For Covered Lawn-tennis Courts, West Kensington, for the i} 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. Directors of the Queen’s Club, Limited. Mr. ALEXANDER | . 
Accepted Tenders. PAYNE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 4 Storey’s Gate, 5.W. M 


J. Radcliffe & Sons, Huddersfield, mason. Quantities supplied. 
Ramsden & Haigh, Paddock, joiner. General Work. 


T. Arfnitage, Huddersfield, plumber. Ashfold & Co. . : : : ; ‘ . £3,043 0 0 hij 
J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter. Patman & Fotheringham . : 3 : «+ 7:3;423 130% 0 it i{ 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Society 3,237 0 Oo 
LEAMINGTON. Longmore & Burge . j 5 ; 4 Pee HE 2 pads 
For Repairs, &c., to Fire-engine Shed at Old Town Hall, for Peto Bros. . . : . ‘ . + 3,102 0 O 
Heating it with Hot Water, &c., for the Corporation of Stimpson & Co. ' . . . . » 3,100 0 9 
Royal Leamington Spa. Mr. W, DE NORMANVILLE, Hall, Bedall & Co. . : . . ° « * 2,993 0 9 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. PER er Pa gs ys) n= 9 MeN aeE i! oc ) 
T. Houghton, Leamington . . .. + +495 9 0 T. L. GREEN (accepted) » =. «9 2,983, 04,0 . 
C. Duke, Leamington . - ; : : on - 15.0 Bons THe 
Glover & Co., Warwick - : . . 275, tho 19 R. Moreland & Sons sigs.” ‘ ‘ 1,446 0 oO | qt | 
R. Bowen, Leamington . 4 e + + 740 9} Army and Navy Co-operative Society . + I,401 0 0 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington . : : ; ay eT eee ‘A. Handyside & Co., Limited xe a 
Heatherley Bros., Coventr 1,09 O 0 r Y. ab ies ? : PLISBAD Ph O ET) 
z PY DIOS.» iY; 2 Matt. T. Shaw & Co. ee EY Teen oO. LO O Wa) 
G. SMITH, Milverton (accepted) . 5 : ehhin ol. © TT Vienne oe. Co 1195 ae 11) 
For Construction of Filter for Swimming Baths at Pamp Room, St. Pancras Ironworks. : , : j 1,159 oO i) i | 
for the Corporation of Royal Leamington Spa. Mr. Rownson, Drew & Co... : : ; er oo5s oC Hi 
W. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough Engineer. JoHN LySAGHT, Limited (accepted) . ; . 1,084 18 o Wy 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington ‘ ; : A534. +0 if 
R, Bowen, Leamington : . . : .- 479 16 © | For Erection of Warehouse, Bethnal Green, for Mr. R. Letch- i} ! 
T. Houghton, Leamington . : : 470 0 O ford. Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects. 1 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry . ; - § e451 Om O Drew & Cadman* . ; : : : . £5,043 10 O . 
G. SMITH, Milverton (accepied) . 7 : erd20.. On 0 T. Sargeant : ; ; ' ; . 4,007 0 0 1H | 
T. Boyce . ‘ . : ; A § so4MI410) O Hh | 
LONDON. i 
For Alterations to Provision Stores, 279 and 281 Edgware wade Son .. ; ‘ : ; . , be Se O70 . | 
Road, W., for Mr. W. Bowron. Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, eet eC : ‘ ; ‘ ; ; : ge = aap (f , 
A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 44 Upper Baker Street, N.W. = Fy eh! ple ae ee Pay 
Stevenson . ; 4 : . 2 : PAT.170 -O> > : 5 Fe ; ¥ * 3 d oe Re in| | 
eye ie : oTS . 1,150 © o| For Alterations, &c., to the Duke of Abercorn, High Street, ae 
rysdale . . . . . . : 5a AE SQUNON 6 Kensington, W., for Mr. S. Raven. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, i} 
nee SatAppletost z)/ ie) for. Gana ROrI.s 10 $82 26/05 Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. i | 
Foesmiaccared ys a5. SE et) O27 Rie & Randall. * .° . * .  S Oey o40s5 0 1.0280 AL 
For Repairs to Eight Houses, Forest Gate, for Mr. H. Hines, Jackson & Todd : : Pte nks3e Ons Orn Wl i) 
Exmouth Place. Mr. DRIVER, Architect. ' S. Godden , ti GO Hy | 
Williams . : : : < . : Pyi2lom DG S. R. Lamble : : : oy 15280100. 1.0 | 
Archer. : : - : F ' ‘ CSO... Ae T. Haylock 3 3 : : : st, 2h4ja Dat ii i] 
HAWKINS (accepied) . : ; ; , eT ihy; 1c 0 H. & E. LEA (accepted) . : : ak pee tome i 
- 3, HI 
SE OTL VL FR f TE) IESTER--— ; 
ADAMS’ PATENTS SGA YY, Ys A\LOND ON " YorkHause By {MAN Cline Sovant. i 
Z ARTILLERY ROW Liye, YY fy i 


TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS, A W275) Brcsomse 
Brees, URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |B) BI\ “A727 Cy Y oo 
|| LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS. [ff gu 


0 aS 


Ft) 


SS | 


oy /, CMY AIA é 
WLLL AA BAGS 


S 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! | 


yee Tate MEDAL Awarded— 


The Thomson-Houston System of Are Lighting, 
The Edison-Swan System of Incandescent Lighting, 


panini Se arenes — emer <2 ener ee 
ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


T.AING, WHARTON & Dow ni. 
OFFICES and SHOW-ROOMS—-8S2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK | 


a. FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


: 
ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES } 
| 


mm A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Ard is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. | 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. ! { 


International Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


Vol. XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered. Price 19s. 6d.  Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For Improvement {Works, Linkfield Lane, Isleworth, for the 
Heston and Isleworth Local Board. Mr. W. B. BROMLEY, 
Surveyor, Hounslow. 


PLYMOUTH. 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, known as Clifton 
Villa, Tavistock Road, Plymouth, including Shop Front, 
and Fitting-up for Dairy, for Mr. G. R. Horswill. Mr. 


J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster seie3%15605.0, 0 JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., Architect, Plymouth. Quantities 
Nowell & Robson, London : 1,830 0 oO supplied. 
J. HAywarp, Hounslow (accepted) . 1,075 080 Tozer & Son, Plymouth  , ; . 4329 0 Oo 
S. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames 1,600 0 o Samuel Roberts, Plymouth . 324 00 
J. BALL, Chiswick , ° 1,598 0 oO r N Aad Plymouth 3 295 0 O 
: . . ip . Williams, Stonehouse : : 294 10 oO 
For Alterations to Business Premises, New pietips, &c., “ 0. James Taylor & Son, Stonehouse 288 (que 
60 High Street, Kensington, for Mr. R. P. Evans. us Thotias May. Plymcath ; 5 
J. WittiaM STEvENS, Architect and Surveyor, No, 21 By Haireey Pout . . ae a 
. . 9 e . e e . 
New Bridge Street, E.C. Stabling’ &e. Shon LETHBRIDGE & SON, Plymouth (accepted) . 245 0 O 
J. T. Peppiatt 654 0 0 £395 0 o RYE PARK 
Prestige & Co. . . ° 650 0 o 278 0 0O| For Draining Rye Park and Spitalbrook Estates, Herts. 
LESLIE & CO; (accepted ) J 595 Oo oO 305 OSs0 Hol & Ki Rye Park Be ha ae 
LYDIARD MILLICENT. H Chdeipnces £2,449 £276 2 
: } : : ; . 52,373 NO a 305 0 O 
For Alterations, &c., to the Butchers’ Arms, Lydiard, ‘Wilts. G. Bell ’ f ‘ 1,069 0 0 287 5 3 
Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria G. R. Rackham & Co. 1.067 a8 3170 0 
Street, Swindon. Kingsdown (accepted) J. Dickson . ; 1,962 Io 3 2904 14 oO 
J. PonTING, Kingsdown (accepied). Williams & Neave . , 1,936 0 0 24816 o 
MIRFIELD. J. BLOOMFIELD (accepted ) 1,885 17 I 23716 1 
For Construction of Pipe-sewer, &c, Mr. F. H. HARE, A. Oliver . = piagtaliam 1,608 0 0 240 0 Oo 


Surveyor, Mirfield. 


A. Schofield, Dewsbury - . ee) Ole Om 
GARFORTH BROS., Mirfield (accepted ) 200 0 O 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton : é ; : 199 19 4 


NEWNHAM-ON-SEVERN. 
For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank, for the Newnham 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Limited. 


Jones & Son, Newport, Mon., gasholder tank . £787 0.0 
CockEy & Co., Frome, gasholder (accepted ) 250 0 oO 
° PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building House, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 
Hawkins, Peterborough . : ; » 4273 10 +0 
Guttridge, Peterborough ~ 1245 1 WO 
Rowe, Peterborough . 236 0 Oo 
Ireson & Pitts, Yaxley 235 00 
Machin, Peterborough 230 0 O 
Binder, Peterborough . : : : 226 Io o 
Bridgefoot & Smith, Peterborough ., : 222 15.0 
SHARPE & IRESON, Petetborough (accepted 22130, © 


Surveying and Mathematical | 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for Surveying List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


ee aii a 
THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


nstruments, 


MAKERS OF EV 
AND WALL TI 


OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ST. 
For Building Classrooms, &c., to St. Leonards Parochial 


Schools. Mr. A. A. G, Coupoys, Architect, Hastings, 
Quantities by Architect. 
Classroom. Repairs. 
C. Shortell . ; »4149 0 ©: £ER tO ee 
Eldridge & Cruttenden . - 146 0 0 53417, @ 
J. Salter . 4 7 : 143 5) 0 56 10 Oo 
P. Jenkins ; I25 0 0 52.00 
C. HUGHES (accepted) 113 SO BD 40 0 0 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Building a Pair of Ser 
House in Park Road, P 
Brinton & Bone : 


ni-Detached Houses, and a Detached 
ortswood, for Mr. Harry Coles, J.P. 


- £2,760 0 oO 
Sanders * 2,369 0 oO 
Stevens 2,361 0 Oo 
Dyer & Sons 2,259 9a 
Franklin ; : ; : ‘ . » 11,950 0 O 
Wo. Harvey, St. Denys (accepted ) - «1,835.0 0 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


ERY DESCRIPTION 


ON HOISTS 


LES : MOSAICS : 
ay Or» z 5 


FRICTI 


ee ei FOF OF A OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
made in 
EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES Seatac 
Crush reaps MARK all colours &0.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
Damp Walls an PRESSED BRICKS, &0., &0., &°. % 
and is” colourless. ARCH ; SMITH S 


COALVILLE 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C, 


_ LEICESTERSHIRE«, 


The Original Inventors and Sole 
THE GRANITIC PAI 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E. 


Manufacturers, 
NT COMPAN yy 
C. (Established 1860.) 


S 


is 


woul) Oty 


BLE FITTING 


SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


—_—— 


WRIGHT’S Patent cals == Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
F IREPROOF F IX! NG BLOCKS ssf iN a f _ Improved Design and Action. 
FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLs. RENN | — 


JOISTS SUPERSEDED |{\ i 


Wo0D 
Reduction in Cost. 


ee ep 
Full particulars by return of post. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 
“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


J. WRIGHT & COM PANY, Te _ BATTERSEA. 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. = — : OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT, 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING BARTON & BALLARD, V handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


151 OXFORD ST., LO 


NDON, W, ' Price 12s, 6¢ —Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0 
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TISBURY. Alford, and contemplate the erection of a new mill of most im- 


For Building Police Station and Court-house, Tisbury. Mr. | proved construction on reclaimed ground at Aberdeen, adjoin- 

C. S. ADYE, Architect, 25 Market Place, Devizes. ing Caledonian Railway Station. 

A. Estenort, Gloucester . £3,078 9 oO A STRIKE of workmen employed at Palmer’s Steel Works, 

H. A. Forse, Bristol . . 2,838 © O| Jarrow, for an advance of wages has been settled by the parties 

H. J. Lever, Tisbury. 2,653 10 © | consenting to refer the matter in dispute to a board of concilia- 

W. H. Ashley, Yeovil 2,592 O O| tion. 

Sool oie a atin led ane : ; THE church of St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, has been 

awit ie chs Bristol Ase ibe closed for some little time, and Messrs. Cox, Edgley & Co., 

tse goer ipleetied nek shes Limited, of 24 Gray’s Inn Road, London, have carried out various 
t ; ; ; ‘ d ; % : : : 

WiBURRIDCH Tisbury (accepted ue spa mtitlonis alterations, carving, and decorative work in the chancel. ‘This 


firm has for some little time been formed into a limited liability 
company. Much high-class work has been entrusted to the 
company by various architects, and from the satisfactory nature 
of the work there is little doubt that many other commissions 
will follow. 


THE total tonnage of steelwork manufactured for the Forth 
Bridge is now 42,667 tons. Including the approach viaduct 
girders, about 34,500 tons have been erected. 

Mr. J. W. Barry,:C.E., has been nominated as engineer to 
conduct the inquiry agreed upon by the Thames Conservators 
and the Richmond Select Vestry and Twickenham Local Board 
with regard to the state of the Thames below Teddington and 


WARLINGHAM. 

For Erection of a Detached Residence on the Westhall Estate, 
Warlingham, Surrey, for Mr. F. Goodingham. Mr. 
FREDERIC W. FRYER, Architect, 2 Pancras Lane, E.C., 
and Croydon. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Player, Bromley. 

J. Kick, Beckenham . A ; ; : fy a hb ie (ope, 
T. W. Jones, Beckenham . 3 ° : 77 OAnO 


WOOTTON BASSETT. 
For Alterations, &c., to the Castle and Ball Inn, Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., Architect, 
22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 


H. FLEWELLING, Wootton Bassett (accefied ). 


TRADE NOTES. 


NEw mills have been erected at Langley, near Nottingham, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

THE new schools, St. Clare’s Convent, Pantasaph, for 
which Mr, E. Kirby, of Liverpool, is the architect, are warmed 
and ventilated by means of the patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London. 

A NUMBER of steel castings, weighing as much as 33 tons, 
have been broken up on Messrs. Goodwin’s steel foundry, 
Ardrossan, by means of blasting gelatine. After five fruitless 
attempts with dynamite on the largest casting, gelatine was 
used, and the casting was shivered to atoms without causing 
any serious damage. 

A COMPANY is being formed in Aberdeen for the prosecu- 
tion of the oatmeal milling business. The promoters have 
arranged to take up and carry on the mills at Montgarrie, 


the measures to be adopted for its improvement. 


IT was announced in Birmingham on Wednesday that the 
Army Stores Commission has revived the project of forming a 
central arsenal on Cannock Chase. The plans prepared in 
1871, which presupposed the removal of the arsenal at Wool- 
wich, showed a strongly-walled enclosure, six miles long by 
four miles broad, with nineteen detached forts. 

THE trustees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth have 
intimated to the Openshaw Local Board their intention of 
erecting fully-equipped public baths for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the district, and of making a substantial contri- 
bution to the cost of a scheme for providing the township with 
recreation-grounds. 

A LANDSLIP occurred near Northwich on Tuesday night. 
A shaft-like sinking, five yards in diameter, and of unascertained 
depth, was formed in the bed of Marston Forge Brook, and the 
brook disappeared, The sewerage system of the neighbourhood 
was destroyed. 

THE City and Guilds of London Institute has issued its 
report of the result of the tenth examination in technology. 
There has again been a large increase in the total number of 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 

Bints oF QuaNtTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T 

Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. An International, Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
1g ‘ » temb October, 1888, in a Buildi ich is bei 

SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING er evooted tor ‘iteaisosd ee eee 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Orrzrricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spraaur’s TaBes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 


HSTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


34 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 


$.E 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES 
EXHIBITION. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


For particulars address PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Manager, 
Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 

M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSO SOSH SO SOSOGSSELSHOOOOS 


SIMPLEX TEAR 


COLLINGE’S 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BK ij I 10) G “ou 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GLAZIDG) mars S 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, «+ *«** SKYLIGHTS & PATENT 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
3 Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


Y) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required. 
No ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PAPAL LPL SL LL DLS IOS 


GROVER & Co. (imi), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé, |. «2 exmncuiass cor ter aesesetee! 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and —_——— 
Polishing Works, ; 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


hl Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
AGdress_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


LAUNDRY PLANS 
or MACHINERY. 


Full Particulars, and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, on Latest System. 


HARPER TWELVETREKS, 


ENGINEER, 8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
a SR IO IT AES IL AE ET SEE ERS 


TRACING PAPERS. 
“ DIAPHAN EOUS. gegen oa Market, in Sheets, 


Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality 


Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls ot 
Sheets, at equally low prices. 


Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO.,, 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, E.C. 
Send for Samples, post free.) 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


J.L. ALLDAY, 


a> Photolithographer and 
Cotuotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


C 
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candidates examined. In 1887, 5,508 were examined, of whom 
3,090 passed ; in 1888, 6,166 were examined, of whom 3,510 
passed. Examinations have been held this year in 49 different 
subjects. The increase in the number of candidates has been 
most marked in cloth, cotton, linen, and jute manufacture, in 
plumberwork, carriage building, carpentry and joinery, and in 
brickwork and masonry. The practical examinations were 
held at 13 provincial and four London centres, but all the work 
executed by the candidates was forwarded to London for 
inspection. 

AT the meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council, the Town 
Hall Restoration Committee submitted the borough accountant’s 
statement of expenditure :— 


Sik Sue 
1886—On account of settlement and dry rot . EO 74ers aid, 
1887—Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s scheme of 

under-pinning . : : 5 PAR igh FH 
1887-88—Messrs. Duckham & Teasdel to 
March 25 . 5 . A me 75325 M2 NT 
x Amount expended since March 25 
to present time ; 2 ne; 024 Omat 


£12,668 3 I0 


It was stated that the expense of 30/. had been incurred in the 
purchase of wood blocks for paving in front of the hall, and 
that a further sum of 3052. would be required to be spent by the 
Council in fixing the flag-staff on the roof of the Sessions Court, 
in the drainage of the basement, and in colouring and tinting 
the walls and ceilings of the large hall, courts, offices, and 
corridors. The Council had received, on account of the dry rot 
in the hall, 287/. 13s. 6¢., and from the sale of materials used in 
the restoration (including the engines purchased for Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette’s scheme), 415/. 145. Id., making in all 703/. 75. 7d. 
This sum would be a set off against the two years’ rents of the 
hall lost during the restoration, and estimated at about 800/. 


A SCAFFOLDER, Miles Hillery, of Parson’s Green, in the 
service of Messrs. Bywater & Co., contractors for the rebuild- 
ing of 185 Piccadilly, met with his death on the 15th inst. At 
the inquest, held by Mr. H. E. Barnes at St. George’s Hospital, 
it was stated by a witness that the deceased was engaged on 
the same works. He was a skilled hand, and had held his 
situation for some six or seven years. Shortly before eight 
o’clock on Tuesday evening, witness, the deceased, and two 
other men were occupied in raising from the ground an iron 
joist, weighing about 9 cwt., which was to be placed between 
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two party walls to support a floor. They were standing on a 
scaffold composed of five boards each 1o inches wide, but there 
was no guard-rail or other protection for the men beyond one 
of the scaffold boards, which was turned up on end. The joist 
was being raised by means of a jib worked by manual labour, 
and it was required at a height of 4o feet from the basement. 
As it approached the scaffold it swerved round, but witness did 
not think it struck the, deceased, although something caused 
him to fall. It was explained that the scaffold was properly 
constructed, and that if the usual guard-rail had been provided 
it would have been impossible to raise the joist. A large 
amount of technical evidence was given, but in returning a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death” the jury expressed an opinion _ 
that the scaffold should have been better protected. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 


THE following regulations for bicycles, &c., under the Local 
Government Act will be of interest to the members of the 
Architectural Association Cycling Club :— 

(1) The provisions of section 26, subsection 5, of the High- 
ways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, and section 23, 
subsection 1, of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in so far 
as it gives power to the council to make by-laws regulating the 
use of carriages herein referred to, and all other provisions of 
any public or private Acts, in so far as they give power to any 
local authority to make by-laws for regulating the use of bicycles, 
tricycles, velocipedes, and other similar machines, are hereby 
repealed, and bicycles, tricycles, velocipedes, and other similar 
machines are hereby declared to be carriages within the 
meaning of the Highway Acts; and the following additional 
regulations shall be observed by any person or persons riding 
or being upon such carriage :— 

(a) During the period between one hour after sunset and 
one hour before suntise, every person riding or being upon such 
carriage shall carry attached to the carriage a lamp, which 
shall be so constructed and placed as to exhibit a light in the 
direction in which he is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted as to afford adequate means of signalling the approach 
or position of the carriage. sua 

(4) Upon overtaking any cart or carriage, or any horse, 
mule, or other beast of burden, or any foot passenger, being on 
or proceeding along the carriageway, every such person shall 
within a reasonable distance from and before passing such cart 
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or carriage, horse, mule, or other beast of burden, or such foot 
passenger, by sounding a bell or whistle, or otherwise, give 
audible and sufficient warning of the approach of the carriage. 

(2) Any person summarily convicted of offending against 
the regulations made by this section shall for each and every 
such offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding forty 
shillings. 


AN ARBITRATION CASE. 


AN arbitration between the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ 
Gas Commissioners and the two Gas Companies has just taken 
place, and the award of Mr. G. Livesey, C.E., the sole arbi- 
trator, has just been presented. At the hearing, Mr. Blair, 
WS, with Mr. Watson, the manager and treasurer, repre- 
sented the Edinburgh Company. The Leith Company were 
represented by Mr. William Duncan, S.S.C., and Mr. Linton, 
their former manager and engineer. The two chief points in 
the dispute were—(1) What were the implements which had 
to be specially paid for under the Act; and (2) what was the 
sum to be paid for the stock of coals which the companies 
respectively had to hand over. In regard to the former, which 
was regulated by clause 20 of the Act, the agents for the Com- 
panies contended that the expression “implements in store 
or in hand” was to be construed as meaning any and 
every implement in their possession. Hence the claim em- 
braced a charge for all movable property in their possession, 
including every wheelbarrow, shovel, railway carriage, donkey- 
engine, office furniture, tables, chairs and even the pins on the 
wall for hanging up hats and coats. Mr. Beveridge, Parlia- 
mentary solicitor, on the other hand, contended that the Com- 
missioners had bought a going business, and that in the 
purchase price by way of annuities, and the lump sums of 
27,000/, and 11,000/, respectively, all the implements that were 
in use for the manufacture and supply of gas, not only as at 
present, but as were required at the period of winter when the 
greatest amount of gas was manufactured and sold were in- 
cluded. He contended that all the Commissioners had to pay 
for was any stock of implements held in reserve for future use 
and which had not as yet been used. In regard to 
the latter, the price of the stock of coals, it would 
appear that the Edinburgh Company had already paid for 
a large stock of superior coal, which has gone down in 
price by 6s. per ton. The company contended that they were 


entitled to be paid the amount they had expended, seeing that 
the Commissioners had taken over all their contracts. The 
Commissioners, on the other hand, held that they were only 
bound to pay, according to the agreement, the “value” of 
such stocks at the time of vesting. The award lays down 
“that no item or article is to be valued and paid for which was 
used or required for the efficient working of the respective 
undertakings at their maximum production of last winter, 
and that only those stores of materials referred to in sec- 
tion 20 of the Act, and all implements, meters, and pipes in 
store or in hand—whether new, or unused, or not—which are 
in excess of the quantities of materials, implements, meters, 
and pipes which were required at the aforesaid period of 
maximum working, are to be valued and paid for, as provided 
in the Act.” 

The effect of this decision will practically be a reduction of 
the claims of the Companies by upwards of 5,000/. In carry- 
ing out the decision the lists of both Companies were then 
gone through, and the various articles disallowed were with- 
drawn. The arbiter and the parties’ representatives thereafter 
proceeded to the works to value the stores to be paid for. 

The arbiter then proceeded to adjust the various claims 
agreeably with his award, and visited the various works for the 
purpose of examining the implements and stocks, which have 
to be paid for by the Commissioners, in order to attach a value 
to the same. The arbiter fixed the price of the unused gas in 
the gas-holders and pipes as on August I at 25. 6d. per 1,000 
feet. The valuation of the coal in store or in hand is to be 
made at the contract price. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


A PAPER on manganese steel was read by Mr. R. A, Hadfield, 
on Tuesday, at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, at 
Glasgow, on Tuesday. The chief drawback at present com- 
mercially is its extreme hardness, equalling that of chilled iron, 
and the consequent difficulty of tooling it. This difficulty 
possibly might with more experience be overcome. It was not 
so liable to honeycombs as ordinary steel, and the addition of 
silicon was unnecessary. It was manufactured by any of the 
ordinary steel-making processes, and the ferro-manganese was 
added in a molten state. An important use of the material was 
its application for wheels to compete with those made of chilled 
iron in America and elsewhere. They had already been used 
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with satisfactory results. On the Nottingham Tramways a set | 


ran over 30,000 miles under severe conditions, the gradients 
averaging as much as 1 in 18 for about one-half the route of the 
daily journey. Cast-iron wheels are liable to slip when going 
down an incline, but the chilled brake-blocks bite much more 
effectively on manganese wheels, enabling the car to be stopped 
sooner. ‘The Chester Tramways Company had a set run- 
ning for over two years, which up till now have run over 
45,000 miles, and are not yet worn out. Wheels of this 
description can be tested with more than one hundred blows 
with a heavy sledge-hammer without fracture occurring, and at 
the same time the tyre is so hard that a chisel will not touch it. 
A set put to work in America has already run 200,000 miles, 
under heavy engines of the consolidation type, on the New 
York and New England Railroad. The life of ordinary chilled 
iron wheels did not average more than 50,000 miles. 


NATURAL GAS IN OHIO. 


AN investigation of the natural gas springs at Findlay, in the 
State of Ohio, has been made by a German, Dr. E. Wiesen- 
bauer, of Heidelberg University. He is of opinion that the 
extent of those gas springs has been much underrated, and 
that at a considerable depth below the township of Findlay, 
there is an immense cave filled with gas which might easily 
explode. The professor made use of a shaft through which the 
gas rises to the surface, in order to connect a very sensitive 
telephone apparatus with the solid strata lying beneath the 
gas receptacles, and he came to the conclusion that a more 
or less solid non-conducting mass, about a mile in thickness, 
is interposed between the huge gas cave and a glowing furnace. 
At first he could not credit what the indications pointed to, but 
a protracted investigation carried on at various points within a 
radius of three miles has convinced him of the fact. He 
believes that the heat of this subterranean furnace is 3,500 degs. 
The upper portion of the strata interposed between this furnace 
and the cavern where the gases are stowed consists of solid 
rock of great depth ; beneath this is a deep layer of breccia 
and gravel, below which is another series of strata of solid rock, 
the lowest layers of which are being slowly eaten away by the 
terrible fire. The cave he considers to be probably much 
larger than the great Mammoth cave in Kentucky, and to be 
in some places fully half a mile deep. He believes that its 
average distance from the surface is about 1,200 feet, and that 


it is even less beneath the town of Findlay. Grave doubt, 
however, as to the correctness of the conclusions or observations 
of Dr. Weisenbauer is entertained. 


FORESHORE RIGHTS AT BRIGHTON. 


A DISPUTE has just been settled between the Crown and the 
Brighton Corporation in regard of certain rights over the fore- 
shore. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests had made a 
claim over the foreshore between the existing high and low 
marks of ordinary spring tides, and also an interest in land 
which, although above the existing high-water mark, lies sea- 
ward of the high-water mark of 1861. In other words, they 
made a claim over those portions of the foreshore which had 
been accreted by the erection of sea-defences. The latter 
claim was resisted, and the Crown began an action against the 
Corporation, but negotiations have been going on, with the 
result that the Commissioners have abandoned the claim to the 
accreted foreshore, and have further agreed to sell to the Cor- 
poration all the Crown’s interest in the entire foreshore of 
Brighton, with the necessary exceptions of the land covered by 
the Chain Pier, and that sold to the West Pier and Aquarium 
companies. The consideration money is to be 525/., with 30/. 
to cover the fee of the Crown Surveyor and the office charges 
for the Crown conveyance. Hitherto the Corporation have 
been paying an annual rental of 1o/., besides royalties, which 
in one year amounted to 300/._ The Town Council have unani- 
mously accepted these terms. 


CLAIMS FOR PROFESSIONAL WORK. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow District Board of Lunacy on 
Wednesday last week, the claims by Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 
architects to the Board, and Mr. John Dansken, measurer, for 
work done in connection with the abandoned asylum project at 
Hartwood, came up for consideration, and the Board resolved 
ou the recommendation of the Finance Committee to settle 
them for 2,375/. and 1,199/. 15s. respectively, as against 3,000/. 
and 2,000/. originally charged. A conference was held with 
Messrs. Bruce & Hay on the 12th ult., but those gentlemen left 
the meeting without any understanding being arrived at, as 
they did not indicate their willingness to reduce the amount of 
their claim to such a sum as the sub-committee would feel 
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warranted in recommending should be paid. The sub-com- 
mittee therefore unanimously agreed to recommend that the 
former offer of 2,000/. should be adhered to, At a subsequent 
meeting of the committee on the 3oth ult., the chairman, Sir 
James King, explained that since the previous meeting he had 
had a call from Messrs. Bruce & Hay, who, after conversation 
on the subject, ultimately expressed themselves as satisfied to 
accept, if offered to them, the sum of 2,375/ in full settlement of 
their claims. The meeting, having fully considered the matter, 
unanimously resolved to recommend that the sum of 2,375/. 
sterling be paid to Messrs. Bruce & Hay in full settlement of 
their claims, on condition that they deliver up to the Board the 
plans of the proposed asylum, and the whole papers connected 
with the work done by them for the Board. Mr. Dansken was 
not present at the former of the two meetings, and the sub- 
committee ultimately resolved to recommend that his proposal 
to enter into a reference should not be agreed to, but that the 
offer of 1,094/. 15s. in all, formerly made to him, should be 
adhered to. At the latter meeting the clerk submitted corre- 
spondence which had passed between Mr. Dansken and him 
since last meeting, resulting in Mr. Dansken stating that he 
would be glad again to meet the sub-committee. The chairman 
reported that, having happened to meet Mr. Dansken, a con- 
versation had taken place on the subject of his claim, which 
brought about a statement by Mr. Dansken tothe effect that he 
would be willing to accept, if offered, the sum of 1,175/., with, 
in addition, the amount of the account incurred to him, as to 
which there was no dispute, being 24/ 15s. and amounting 
together to 1,199/. 15s. sterling. The meeting, having taken 
the matter into consideration, unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend that the sum of 1,199/. 15s. be paid to Mr. Dansken, in 
full settlement of his claims. The Finance Committee, at a 
meeting on August 8, approved of the compromise, and recom- 
mended the Board to settle with the architects and measurer 
on the terms stated. 

Councillor Paton said the most important matter in the 
minutes was the settlement which had been effected with the 
architects and the measurer. The negotiations, he said, had 
been to some extent of a delicate character, but they had been 
carried out with the best feeling, both on the part of the Board 
and the claimants. No doubt the sums stated would appear to 
the Board to be very considerable sums of money. However, 
after going very carefully into the matter, and having a great 
deal to do in bringing this matter to a conclusion, he was 
satisfied if the Board went into litigation, large as the sums 


Board adopt this settlement. 


a en 


might appear, they might have to pay more. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that for the work done they were making a 
fair and reasonable bargain with both of the parties interested, 
and consequently for himself he could recommend that the 
Both the architects and the 
measurer were exceedingly anxious in coming to this settlement 
to couple it with a kind of gwasz condition that the Board 
should recommend them to their successors for any work to be 
done in the future. Of course the Board could not do that, 
but he thought both Messrs. Bruce & Hay and Mr. Dansken 
had done their work remarkably well. Messrs. Bruce & Hay’s 
plans for the large asylum at Hartwood were such as met the 
approval of everybody connected with the Board. The General 
Board of Lunacy were satisfied with them ; the District Board 
were well satisfied with them, and had it been the policy of the 
Board to go on with the work, the plans were simply admirable. 
Mr. Dansken had a very large amount of work in connection 
with the measuring for three sets of plans, That work he did 
with great expedition ; it was done very carefully, and he (Mr. 
Paton) believed it gave very great satisfaction to the gentlemen 
connected with the Board. He hoped that if, at some future 
time, their successors should require similar work, the claims 
of the gentlemen of whom he was speaking would be taken 
into consideration by the gentlemen who formed the Board of 
that day. 
The minute was then passed. 


PURIFICATION OF THE RIVER THAMES. 


REFERRING to the proceedings of the Royal Commission on 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 14th inst., Mr. J. 
Bailey Denton writes to the 77mes of Monday as follows :— 

“ Colonel Jones, V.C., in his evidence before Lord Herschell 
and his colleagues, having represented that I had acted in con- 
cert with him in preferring charges against the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, to the effect that the Board had never given 
the recommendations of Lord Bramwell’s Commission any 
serious trial, but had plunged into experiments of their own, 
allow me to emphasise the opinion that the permanent works of 
the Royal Commission which Sir Henry Roscoe declares ‘ will 
have to be adopted,’ will involve a less charge upon the rate- 
payers of London than the experiments of the Board, which 
the same high authority has asserted ‘will not prevent a foul 
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condition of the river” ‘The permanent works recommended 
by the Royal Commission, on the contrary, would not only free 
the river from pollution, but would afford facilities for the utili- 
sation of the sewage at a future time, when the examples of 
Paris and Berlin have had their influence upon the authorities 
of London, and the twofold nuisance attending the tank works 
at the outfalls and the sending of the sewage to sea has made 
itself felt.” 

The evidence referred to in the letter is as follows :— 

Colonel Jones, V.C., said he was a partner with Mr. Bailey 
Denton, and on May 4 he sent in a memorial to the Commis- 
sion containing precise charges against the Board with refer- 
ence to the London sewage. The Board had taken no complete 
steps to ascertain what the probable cost of the permanent 
recommendations made by Lord Bramwell’s Royal Commission 
would amount to before they rushed into very high experimental 
costs for attempting to avoid the permanent remedy. Witness 
and his partner had been endeavouring for years to show what 
the cost of those remedies would be, and the cost was less than 
estimated by Sir Joseph Bazalgette. Therefore witness com- 
plained that the Board had not ascertained the cost. 

Lord Herschell : But the suggestion is that further informa- 
tion and experiments since the date of that Commission have 
produced results showing that it was worth while to try some 
other course before going into the expenditure of two millions. 
This question of the disposal of the sewage is a question on 
which there is great difference of opinion. My experience is 
that no two people are agreed as to what system is good and 
what system is bad. 

Colonel Jones: I admit all that, but I maintain that the 
scientific Royal Commission investigated the thing fully, and 
their conclusions have been thwarted. 

Mr. Bosanquet: Do you say that they could have used 
precipitation as a means of getting rid of the sewage without 
these great permanent works ? 

Colonel Jones: Certainly ; I am perfectly satisfied of it. 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette was recalled, and stated that the 
course pursued by the Board for the disposal of the London 
sewage was the right one. If they had undertaken the per- 
manent works suggested at a cost of four millions sterling it 
would have enormously increased the rates, and there would 
have been a revolution in London. What the Royal Com- 
mission estimated would cost 200,000/. a year the Board were 
now doing for 76,000/. a year ; and that was the result of care- 
ful experiments. 
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Several witnesses were called as to the way in which the 
Board’s sewage works were done; and they all vouched that 


, they had been creditably done. 


CAPE TOWN SEWERAGE. 


THE municipality of Cape Town has had considerable difficulty 
in dealing with the sewage of that city, and although the cost 
of the sewage-disposing works must be of an enormous magni- 
tude, nothing yet appears to have been done to permanently 
remove the difficulties which at present exist. Numerous pro- 
posals have been considered ; but, finally, the authorities have 
retained the services of Mr. Edward Pritchard, M.Inst.C.E., of 
London and Birmingham, to make a personal inspection of the 
district, and prepare a comprehensive report thereon, and he 
has just left England for the Cape for this purpose. 


SHIP CANALS. 


THE project of a maritime ship canal to connect Bristol with 
the English Channel is being revived. This plan has found 
favour among many of those interested in mercantile and com- 
mercial pursuits, and the feasibility of the suggested under- 
taking has been favourably reported on by engineers. It is 
proposed to construct a ship canal from Bridgwater Bay, com- 
mencing at Stolford, on the Somerset coast, v7@ Taunton, and 
terminating at Seaton on the South Devon coast. The length 
of the proposed canal will be 45 miles, and it is proposed to 
make it of sufficient capacity for vessels of the largest tonnage. 
The great recommendation of this proposed connection of the 
Bristol and English Channels is that it will effect a saving of nearly 
300 miles, its main object being to get rid of the necessity for 
ships plying from the Bristol Channel to the English Channel 
ports, the Continent, and the Baltic, &c., being compelled as 
they are now to go round the Land’s End, the Lizard, and past 
the Cornish and North Devon coast. It is also suggested that 
Stolford and Seaton, at either end of the proposed canal, could 
be converted into efficient harbours of refuge. The cost of 
construction is at present roughly estimated at 70,000/. per 
mile. 

During the past month the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
has also taken up the question of water communication between 
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Sheffield and the coast. The heavy railway charges seriously 
hamper many local industries, in addition to which some of the 
larger steel productions of the district do not easily adapt 
themselves to railway carriage. A rough inspection of the 
waterways between Sheffield and Goole has already been made, 
and a committee appointed to consider the subject and ascer- 
tain in what way water communication can best be improved 
so as to afford cheap water carriage for the district. The com- 
mittee includes manufacturers, landowners, and coalowners. 


SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, LIVERPOO!, 


THIS theatre has been erected from the designs of Mr. J. H. H. 
Sutton, and is capable of holding 3,000 persons, and in the 
construction everything that could be planned to secure safety 
has been carried out by means of Try’s patent. The doors are 
under the control of a man in the attendant’s box, who by 
pressing a lever opens all the doors in the building at once, the 
apparatus used fastening them, when once opened, securely 
back. The fireproof curtain that separates the stage from the 
auditorium, although weighing five tons, is lowered and raised 
in a few minutes by hydraulic pressure. Over the stage a net- 
work of two-inch pipes, supplied with water by a special main, 
will flood the building in case of fire. More than 1,000 tons 
of iron and concrete, it is calculated, have been used in the 
building of the theatre. 


ARTISTIC WALL-PAPERS. 


SPECIMENS of the artistic wall-papers of Messrs. William 
Woollams & Co., of 110 High Street, near Manchester Square, 
London, W.C., so well known for their beauty and sanitary 
qualities in the entire freedom from arsenical matter in the 
manufacture, are shown at the Irish Exhibition, Olympia, at 
Stand D 219, and E 241. At the invitation of the Council 
Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co. were pleased to be able to 
show, in the fixed specimens, the designs of an Irish artist, 
Mr. A. F. Brophy, of Limerick, whose name is well known in 
artistic circles. The principal work exhibited is a dado deco- 
ration, in Adam’s style, called the “Savoy.” It is printed in 
terra-cotta, No. 2927, facing Avenue D, and in blue, No. 
4104, facing Avenue E. On either side of the Avenue D, front 
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of their stand is another dado decoration, Venetian in type, 
named the “Goldsmith,” which is worked in blues, No. 
S 445, and in yellows, No. S 446; while the sides of the 
Stand in Avenue E are occupied by eighteen different colour- 
ings of an all over well balanced Damask pattern called the 
Redcliffe,” amongst which No. G 993 in yellows, and 
No. S 383 in blues, are particularly successful. Although Mr. 
Brophy is now well known as the head master of the art 
department of the Finsbury Technical College, connected with 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, it is not so well 
known that he is an Irishman by birth. He was a student of 
the Limerick School of Art, and gained the only National 
medal awarded in art to Limerick in 1860. Subsequently in 
London he gained the gold medal for furniture, and the archi- 
tectural gold medal, and he is one of the examiners of national 
competition and third grade certificate work at the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington Museum. 


MOVABLE WOODEN CHURCHES. 


THE second edition of a brochure on the advantages to be 
derived by the adoption of movable wooden churches for 
temporary purposes instead of the ordinary iron ones, by Mr. 
William Jeffrey Hopkins, F.R.I.B.A., consulting architect to the 
Church Extension Society for the Archdeaconry of Worcester, 
has been published. From it the following extracts are 
taken :— 

Wherever the population of a district suddenly and rapidly 
increases, it becomes of the utmost importance that temporary 
churches or mission-houses should be erected. The necessity 
for erecting such structures is so generally admitted, and the 
amount expended on them is so large, that it has long appeared 
a matter of great surprise to me that so very little thought has 
been bestowed either upon their construction or the best method 
of rendering them as effective as possible for the great and goed 
purpose for which they are intended. I have, therefore, 
devoted much time and thought to this subject, and carefully 
considered what is required and what we should endeavour to 
attain in designs for such temporary structures, so that the 
greatest possible advantage may be obtained from them. I 
have also considered to what extent the present iron structures, 
so universally adopted, meet these requirements, and to what 
extent they are deficient, and further, whether wood may not be 
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advantageously substituted for iron in the construction of such 
buildings. To satisfy myself with regard to these matters, I 
have drawn out a design and prepared a specification for a 
movable wooden church, and obtained an estimate from a very 
trustworthy and experienced builder, showing the amount for 
which he is prepared to carry out that design in accordance 
with the plans and specifications. 

There can be no doubt that the most essential requirements 
for such temporary structures are cheapness and comfort. It 
is not to be supposed that those you are endeavouring to draw 
to join in the services will expose themselves in winter to the 
coldness and draughts of the ordinary iron churches now in 
use, or to the intolerable close, heated atmosphere during the 
summer months. Even the manufacturers themselves are so 
fully aware of this defect of their material, that they advise 
their being lined with wood. Therefore a certain amount of 
comfort, combined with cheapness, should be considered indis- 
pensable. The supposed cheapness of iron buildings, and that 
alone, has secured their adoption up to the present time, and 
has been considered to atone for all their demerits. Yet 
buildings comparatively deficient in comfort, even although the 
cost may be a trifle less, can scarcely be considered really 
economical, for the deficiency tends to frustrate the object in 
view. 

In my plans and specifications I have shown the walls to be 
double-boarded, and the interspaces filled with sawdust. Wood 
being a non-conductor compared with iron, at once insures 
greater coolness in the hot summer months, and greater 
warmth in the winter, and the interspaces being filled up with 
sawdust the walls become impervious to all draughts. Again, 
for the iron roof, which in the cheaper kind of iron churches 
tends much to their notorious discomfort, is substituted a wooden 
asphalted and slated roof—though possibly instead of slate 
the new patent paper material may be found still more desirable. 
Then again for the ordinary cheap flooring, seldom properly 
seasoned or tongued, I have substituted wood-block flooring, at 
once insuring the greatest warmth and preventing all draughts 
to the feet. The plan shows a building containing 1,440 super- 
ficial feet, and capable of holding 200 adults. The estimate 
for it is 270/., to which I have added 542. for chairs and other 
contingencies, making the cost 324/, or 4s. 6d. per foot 
superficial. 

As to the greater facility of the erection and removal of 
wooden over iron buildings, Mr. Hopkins says :—Every timber 
and every board is either disunited or capable of being dis- 


united and reunited with great ease and at little cost. Every 
bay is designed and constructed alike, and there is nothing to 
prevent the removal of the whole or a part whenever desired, 
The whole is capable of dismemberment. The great advan- 
tages of this method of construction for temporary chapels, so 


' far as I am aware, has never been realised. Yet how desirable 


it would be if the pieces of which a temporary church is com- 
posed could always be kept ready to be put together, and if the 
ground upon which it is to be erected could be prepared ready 
for its reception any day, and the building constructed in a 
tenth part of the time required for that of an ordinary iron 
church. Also if, when erected, by the simple process of taking 
down the west end and extending it westward by the addition 
of another bay or bays, the building could be enlarged to any 
extent required. Besides, when no longer required upon one 
site it could be removed to another without material injury, 
and without the loss and expense at present incurred on such 
occasions. Further, instead of its being possibly sold by auction 
for some secular purpose, it could simply be used again, and 
that over and over again, for the same good purpose. Its 
removal, if so constructed, would cause very slight, if any, 
injury to the several parts; and this great advantage should 
be duly weighed in considering the relative cost of it with that 
of an iron church. 


PLUMBING REGULATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


VI.—UPRIGHT SOIL, WASTE, VENT, AND DRAIN-PIPES. 


Soil-Pipes.—For each water-closet or line of water-closets 
and adjacent fixtures, as shown on plans, provide and set 
.. inch extra heavy cast-iron soil-pipe, connecting with the 
house-drain by a Y-branch and one-eighth or one-sixteenth 
bend, and extending 2 feet or more above the highest part of 
the roof or coping ; said pipe will be increased to ... inches in 
diameter from the roof upward. If near a light shaft or other 
ventilating opening extend the soil-pipe ... feet above it. The 
soil-pipe to have ... inch ... Y-branches, to receive the traps of 
the water-closets on each floor, and... inch ... Y-branches for 
the traps of-';.%.. as shown on the accompanying plans. 
Waste-Pipes.—Provide and set, with proper connections for 
each basin, bath, sink, urinal, wash-tub, or tier of same, where 
shown on plans ...... inch extra heavy cast-iron waste-pipe, 
connecting with the house-drain, and terminating above the 
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roof in the same manner as soil-pipe, said waste-pipe to be | the house of galvanised sheet iron ... inches in diameter, and 


increased to...... inches in diameter from the roof upward. | the plumber will connect same with the house-drain by a 
The waste-pipe to have ...... inch .., Y-branches on each floor; | ... inch extra heavy cast-iron pipe, extending ... feet above 
and each of the set fixtures where shown on plans to be con- | ...... level and a ... inch extra heavy cast-iron running-trap so 
nected therewith by short lengths of ... inch lead pipe, with | placed beneath the ground or inside the cellar wall as to 
ae inch traps as specified in detail under fixtures. prevent freezing. The ...... will provide ...... leader inside the 

Vent-Pipes for Water-Closet Traps.—Set for all water-closets | house of extra heavy cast-iron ... inches in diameter with the 
Avid ts.... as shown on plans ...... inch extra heavy cast-iron | joints calked with lead, in same manner as the soil-pipe, to be 


vent-pipe, connecting by branch lead pipes not less than | trapped at the base, if it opens near a ventilating shaft or 
+++++. Inches in diameter, with the crown of each water-closet | window, and the plumber will make the joint between said 


trap, and ...... inches in diameter for ...... traps. Extend the | leader and the roof by means of a brass ferrule and lead or 
main vent-pipe above the roof separately, as specified for soil- copper tube properly connected. When there is no sewer con- 
pipe, and enlarge it to 4 inches in diameter from the roof | nection the ...... will connect the leader above specified by 
upward. Said vent-pipe to have ...... inch T-branches on each | ... inch ...... with the street gutter or ...... 
floor. Safes and Safe Waste-Pipes.—Underline all soseee With 
Vent-Pipes for other Traps.—Set for traps of all other fix- | sheet lead of ... pounds per foot, with edges turned up at least 
tures, as shown on plans ...... inch extra heavy cast-iron vent- | ... inches, in a secure manner, to prevent overflow. Connect 
pipe, connected by a branch lead pipe ...... inches in diameter, | all safes witha... inch ...... pipe, discharging either into an open 


with the crown of each trap. Extend the main vent-pipe sink, or upon the cellar floor, as the architect may direct. The 
above the roof separately, as specified for soil-pipes ; said | branch pipe from each safe to the main safe waste will be 


pipe to be enlarged to 4 inches in diameter from the roof | ... inch ...... pipe. 

upward. Said vent-pipes to have ... inch ...... T-branches on Refrigerator Waste-Pipes.—Line the spaces shown on plans 
each floor. There will be ...... Soil oes Waste: -ts.s. vent-pipes | and as prepared by carpenter with ...... pound sheet lead, and 
extended above the roof of each building. The arrangement of connect each by a... inch ...... branch pipe with a special line 
all pipes throughout the building will be as direct as possible, | of refrigerator waste-pipe. Said pipe to be ... inch ...... pipe 
and all unnecessary effects must be avoided. Grade all vent- | so arranged as to discharge over a properly trapped aad 
pipes so as to discharge water collected by condensation. The | Croton-supplied sink, in ...,,. so placed as to be convenient for 


Eowing of vent-pipes must be avoided. Whenever practicable | ordinary use, and with the end of the pipe covered by ...... 
all pipes and traps will be left so that they may at all times be | In tenement houses the refrigerator waste-pipe will be extended 
readily examined and repaired. Where they are necessarily | 2 feet above the roof, Provide over each outlet of the safe 
placed in partitions or recesses in walls, they will be covered | waste-pipes, and of each outlet from the refrigerator waste- 
with face-boards, which will be fastened with screws, so as to | pipes a strong metallic strainer. In no case will a refrigerator 
be readily removed. All main soil, waste, and vent-pipes will | or safe waste-pipe be connected directly with the house-drain 
have a diameter above the roof at least 1 inch greater than that | or sewer, or with any pipe which connects with the house-drain 
of the pipe proper, but in no case will it be less than 4 inches | or sewer. There will be ... lines of refrigerator waste-pipes 
above the roof. No caps, cowls, or bends will be affixed to the | and ... lines of safe waste-pipes in each building. 
tops of such pipes, but in tenement houses the opening of each \ 
will be protected by a strong wire basket securely fastened VII.—Traps. 
thereto. All pipes above an extension roof will be extended Trap every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, bath, and every 
above the roof of the main building when otherwise they would | wash-tub or set of tubs, and all other sewer-connected fixtures 
open within 20 feet of the windows of the main building or | effectively in the manner shown on the plans. The traps to be 
of an adjoining building. The joints between all pipes and | as near the fixtures as practicable. The traps will be so 
the roof will be made watertight by heavy sheet lead flashings | arranged that in no instance will the waste from a fixture pass 
RS through more than one trap before entering the house-drain. 
Roof Drainage.—The ...... will provide ...... leader outside | All traps will be of the same weight and thickness as their 
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corresponding branches. They will be well supported and set 
true with respect to their water levels. Special precautions 
must be taken to secure perfect joints between water-closet 
traps placed above the floor and the branch soil and vent-pipes 
for same. Cast-iron traps must have lead calked joints. 
Proper floor plates must be used with earthenware water-closet 
traps, and the joints made permanently secure and gas-tight by 
means of bolts and red lead, or ...... The vent-pipe connec- 
tions for earthenware traps will be made permanently gas-tight 


VIII.—WATER-CLOSET CISTERNS. 


LHe. is will put up over each water-closet a ... cistern, 
seeks BY isets bya , and the plumber will connect the same 
with the supply pipes by ... inch ..,... lead pipe, and with closet 
bowl by.... inch ...... lead pipe arranged for the proper flushing 
of the closet, and leave the whole in complete working order, 
with the necessary chain and pullor...... In no case will a 
water-closet within the building be flushed directly from the 
Croton-supply pipes, and the water from cisterns which supply 
water-closets directly will be used for no other purpose. Where 
water does not rise to water-closet cisterns they will be supplied 
from a house-tank, or pumps will be provided to properly 
supply the same ; said pumps to be so placed, arranged, and 
connected as to enable tenants using the water-closets to con- 
veniently secure at all times a proper flush for each of said 
water-closets. Discharge the overflow-pipe from each water- 
closet cistern into the bowl of the water-closet. In no case 
will it discharge into the soil or waste-pipe or into the drain or 
sewer. 

IX,—HOUSE SUPPLY-TANK. 


Provide and set on ...... a tank for drinking-water, to hold 
.. ... gallons, lined with ...... , and constructed of .......... Make 
all necessary connections with supply and house-pipes as 
specified under Water-Supply Pipes. Provide a ...... inch 
overflow pipe and a...... inch emptying pipe, each to be dis- 
charged as follows i 0..ss0.. snes Provide.a © ....35 tell-tale pipe 
ald Westend ses The discharge or emptying and overflow pipes 
will not be connected in any way with any soil, waste, vent, or 
drain-pipe. 

Pumps.—lf the pressure of the Croton be found to be 
insufficient to supply any fixture, or any water-closet tank, 
provide and set upa...... pump, to supply house-tank or ...... 
pumps for each ...... , and make all necessary connections as 
specified in detail under Water-Supply Pipes. 


X.—NUMBER, LOCATION, AND DESCRIPTION OF FIXTURES, 


Supply and set up in complete working order the following 
fixtures of the pattern and kind hereinafter described ; the exit- 
pipes to wash-basins, bath-tubs, wash-tubs, and sinks to be pro- 


vided with strong metallic strainers; ...... water-closets, ...... 
urinals, ... . wash-basins, ...... bath-tubs, ...... wash-tubs, ....+. 
SINKSe 55 DUMDS, 3 casas refrigerators, ,.. .. boilers. 575s ranges, 
located as follows: ......... 


XI.—WATER-SUPPLY PIPES. 


The plumber will grade each line of supply-pipe, so that it 
can be completely emptied at its lowest point. Water-pipes 
in exposed places will be packed by the ...... with mineral 
wool, or other substance equally good, to prevent freezing, and 
will be properly boxed and cased to the satisfaction of the Board 
of Health. The, will excavate for and the ...... will insert 

. inch tap in street main, if necessary. The plumber will 
connect tap and house supply at point indicated on the plans 
by, INC’. ...o5 lead pipe, to weigh ...... per foot, to be laid 
... feet below the curb level, Also place a stop-cock at ...... to 
shut off the water when necessary. Description of quality, 
diameter, and weight of supply-pipes to fixtures .....,..:+0000 = 


XII.—GAS-FITTING. 
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PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


11529. Will Towle and William Edmund Langdon, for 
“Tmprovements in electric lighting.” August ro, 1888. 

11532. Patrick Mooney, for “An improved syphon apparatus 
for water-closets.” August 10, 1888. 

11536. Will Verity, for ‘“ Improvements in means for open- 
ing window-sashes.” August 10, 1888. 


11538. Thos. Edw. Lane, for “ A new or improved wooden 
roof.” August Io, 1888. 
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TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with ,zeat durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 
DRYING POWERS.,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has neyer yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, givea great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. j 


Be OES 25 ve Oconee Ts 
; 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. ; : 
I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the pase few weeks, 75 Newman Stree ae ee ee vk 


peer carer hen pp metas rb tacit PY us KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
t a 4 and otner substances, and is of such a nature that the i i i i 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of re ats ouly tried, and >weidnd thos enews 2a safe ii 
coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there or it. 


Will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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11609. Walter Jones, for “Improvements in or relating to 
the means of connecting or fixing lids or covers over manholes 
and analogous openings in metal cisterns and tanks and like 
receptacles or holders.” August 11, 1888. 

11610. Henry Johnson, for “ Improvements in bricks for 
pavements and floors.” August 11, 1888. 

11709. Newton Brook and Albert Taylor, for “ Improve- 
ments in the boxes or moulds of machinery for pressing bricks.” 
August 14, 1888. 

11715. Francis Philip Wheeler and Wm. Owen Johnson, 
for “ Improved methods and means for instantly removing and 
replacing window frames, ropes, and weights, for cleaning, 
repair, and other purposes.” August 14, 1888. 

11725. James Beard Faucette and Henry Lewis Fletcher, 
for “Improvements in distance instruments.” (Complete 
specification.) August 14, 1888. 

11737. Gustav Binswanger, for “Improvements in electric 
pushes.” August 14, 1888. 

11754. Alfred Rolfe, for “A means of escape from houses 
on fire, by means of an apparatus he calls a jumping-sheet or 
net.” August 15, 1888. 

11759. Thomas William Bates, for “ Certain improvements 
in flap ventilators.” August 15, 1888. 

11775. Reginald Hadden, for “An air purifier and cooler.” 
August 15, 1888. 

11777. Peter Francis Vandersteenstraaten, for “An improved 
manufacture and treatment of compounds as substitutes for ivory, 
whalebone, indiarubber, varnish, and other substances.” 
August 15, 1888. 

11795. James Adams, for “Improvements in check action 
swing-door hinges and adjustable fittings for the same.” 
August 16, 1888. 

11796. Denis O’Halloran, for “ Improvements in bell pulls.” 
August 16, 1888. 

11803. William Hetherington Nixon, for “An improved 
lever rack pulley, or apparatus for winding up window-blinds.” 

11814. Benjamin B. Snell, for “ A spring catch to be applied 
to fasteners of sashes, doors, and shutters, which locks cross- 
bar, and entirely prevents opening from the outside.” 
August 16, 1888. 

11823. Arthur Warner, for “Improvements in locks par- 
ticularly applicable to latch locks.” August 16, 1888. 

11833. William Henry Betts, for “ Improvements in tobacco 
pipes.” August 16, 1888. 

11834. Miguel Pinder, for “Improvements in erasers, and 


in attaching same to pencils and penholders.” (Complete 


specification.) August 16, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


9360. James Cormack and William Cormack, for “ Im- 
provements in ventilators.” June 27, 1888. 

9460. Charles James Erasmus Kinslow, for ‘‘ An adjustable 
mulet gauge for carpenters and joiners.” June 28, 1888. 

9556. James Holroyd, for “‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of faience or glazed terra-cotta mantelpieces, firesides, 
fronts of grates, and fenders for hearths or firesides, and such 
like articles.” June 30, 1888. 

9905. Thomas Barter and Joseph White, for “ An improved 
device for opening and closing fanlights, skylights, the sashes 
of windows, and the like.” July 7, 1888. 

9968. William Lindsay, for “ Improvements in bridges and 
other structures.” July 9, 1888. 

9986. Fred Wilfrid Scott Stokes, for “‘ Improvements in the 
ea and economical manufacturing of cement.” July Io, 
1888. 

10149. Stephen Tuddenham, for “Improvements in metal 
strips for sash bars, also for construction of or strengthening 
sash or other frames for holding glass.” July 12, 1888. 

10163. Christian Wraa, for “Improvements in life-saving 
appliances for rescuing people from high buildings, and other 
places, in case of fire.” 

10288. Facharial Pack and James Pack, for “ Improvements 
in brick-moulding machines.” July 16, 1888. 

10460. William Clark, for “A horizontal condensation bar 
in combination with an improved metallic sash bar for glass 
roofs and similar structures.” July 19, 1888. 

10755. Thomas Guest Normanton, for “ Improvements in 
inlet and outlet ventilators.” July 25, 1888. 

10842. William Davies, for “Improvements in flushing 
apparatus, more especially adapted for flushing urinals.” 
July 26, 1888. 

11001. Sidney Turner, for “An improved instrument and 
apparatus for use in the mechanical reproduction of writing, 
drawing, and other delineations.” July 30, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, AUGUST 17, 1888. 
10762. William Lewis, for “ Improvements in the arrange- 
ment and construction of fireclay, terra-cotta or firebrick 


domestic fireplaces.” August 5, 1887. 
10764. Frederick Wilfred Scott Stokes, for “ Improvements 


Wilson's ria Dioptrical Pavement Lights, 7) 


PRPAPARARRARARRARRRRIRRAPPEPPEP EI IF EF F000" 
WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and ; 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on if He 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 


Fe hed A 
Wilson’s Wilson’s Willi 


Patent Lenses 


ie Lenses es See Pe I 
‘a 7 ede am S \Sa IWS | | 
Floor Lights,|mm : \Y Tas \Y Stall Boards, | } 
‘Deck Lights, Cellar Flaps, f 
and Ornamental 
Pavement Tile & Glass 
Lights | = | Pavements. 
ofevery ff Safety Coal- 
description. Plates. 
Sample Lenses Plans, Prices 
on and Estimates 
application. Free. 


Ss sR aE ee a ea Se 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving’ Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 


the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 
filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 


floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. Hi] 
From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 


below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. ; 
It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each . 


succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room, { 
The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them, 
PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


“WILSON & CO., Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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in the methods and apparatus for drying cement, slurry, and 
the subsequent cooling of the burnt cement.” August 5, 1887. 

11829. William Robert Crozier, for “An improved locking 
sash fastener.” August 31, 1887. 

13342. Robert Platt, for ““An improved window sash 
fastener.” October 3, 1887. 

14990. John Knight, for “A metallic reversible tread for 
steps, stairs and manhole covers in roads and pavements.” 
November 3, 1887. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 


7702. Geo, Samuel Marshall, for ‘Improvements in cord- 
holders for roller and Venetian and other blinds.” May 26, 
1888. 

9733. Elliott Emanuel, for “A double fan for wash-out 
closets.” July 4, 1888. 

12341. Edward Kirby, for “Improvements in window 
fastenings, commonly known as sash or casement fastenings.” 
September 12, 1887. 

13902. Robert Punshon, for “ Paving, flooring and roofing 
material.” October 13, 1887. 

14056. John Edward Beanland, for “A new or improved 
hinge or connection adapted for either doors, gates or windows 
and means or method of fixing same.” October 17, 1887. 

14146. Charles Taylor and George Benjamin Taylor, for 
“ Improvements in chucks for lathes, part of which improve- 
ments are also applicable to vices and to cramps.” October 18, 
1887. 

Teg John Wesley MacKnight, for “Improvements in 
artificial pavement.” November 15, 1887. 

16234. John Sheldon, for “ Improvements in wall ties or 
band iron.” November 25, 1887. 

9634. William Lampas Gregg, for “ Improvements in the 
method of and machinery and apparatus for manufacturing 
bricks.” July 3, 1888. 

10312. George James Snelus, Thomas Gibb, J. C. Swan, 


Herbert Smith and William Whamond, for “‘ Improvements in | 


and connected with the manufacture of cements.” July 16, 
1888. 


HEAD OFFICES 


i LONDON & ABERDEEN 


HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 


PILKINGTON & Co., 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E,C, 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & Co., ¢) Are 


NOTES ON SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“Improvements in fireproof curtains for theatres, &c.” 12817. 
1887. Mr. W. H. Clark, architect, John Street, Bedford Row, 
London. This invention relates chiefly to the use of silicate 
cotton, slagwool, or such like substances, in combination with 
wire-netting or sheet metal for forming a fireproof curtain, and 
the curtain is raised and lowered by means of pulleys and 
balance weights. 

Claim I.—The fireproof curtain consisting of a metal frame 
A B, suitably stayed and filled in with silicate cotton, slagwool, 
or other equivalent incombustible fibre enclosed between wire 
net or plain or corrugated sheet metal, or both wire and sheet 
metal, substantially in the manner described and shown in the 
drawings. 

“Improvements in metallic roofing-plates or shingles.” 8808. 
1888. H. H. Lake, London. (Communication from J. S. 
Thorn, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.) 

Claim I.—In a metallic roofing plate or shingle the device 
of an elevation or struck-up lower edge, terminating in an 
abrupt downwardly-bent flange, decreasing in depth as it 
extends from the centre to the edge of the shingle. 

“Improvements in fowl-houses, coops, dog-kennels, &c.” 
12820, 1887. R. R. Fowler, Prebendal Poultry Farm, 
Aylesbury. 

Claim I.—In fowl-houses or coops, dog-kennels and the like, 
making the sides and, if desired, one of the ends to be hinged 
thereto, and providing same with means for adjusting their 
position substantially as and for the purpose set forth. 

Claim II,—The portable house for fowls, dogs, and other 
animals described and shown. 

“ Improvements in bricks for wells and such like purposes.” — 
12872. 1887. M.H. Blanchard & Co., Brick and Tile Works, 
Bishops Waltham, Hants. 

C/atm.—In the manufacturing of bricks to be employed in 
the construction of wells and the like ; the imparting to same 
in process of manufacture and when in the plastic state the 
necessary contour or configuration, so as to dispense with the 
subsequent cutting and trimming substantially as herein set ° 
forth. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in’ 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, — 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” — 
goou“x can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST, STEPHEN(s9 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


d th GOLD MEDAL at the INTERNATIONAL 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling; by post, carefully packed inside 


patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


GILBERT woonrdD & CO., 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Sa anty WHY BURN GAS? 
ASPHALTE, a 
&e. 


ys gn 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884 Original Makers 


OF 
A RT | § T C RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 


AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, © 


WALL-PAPERS AND ECONOMY. 
J ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 


Guaranteed POST FREE. 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. — 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of one halfpenny. ed sepa 10 or ine he Dee Ohintzes. To Architects, Builders, and Decorators, 
Easily fitted in any house. Price from £4 4s.complete,inciuding| SPectal facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 


pera ie fe for Sy cay Bud Doers ordinary method of Estimates for Private Patterns free. No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. : 
Sed ir . shou 

Sole Manufacturers :_ARDEN Sieh Warde ye Kindly note “Trade Mark,’ Bale of Wool branded W and Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 

ETNA FOUNDRY, 14, 16,18 Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM. two Lambs suspended. Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. 


Makers also of the Patent A Abs 5 
| 'Gisl pings, aue Acme Bat-Hiearin. nn? BOMRADPRESS 30 LONDON, Wet M=ouET=R | ASPLAND & C0, Stafford St., Peckham, $.E, 
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ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


Sigh-class Burnishing 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO, 


Undertake Decorations of every description 

in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 

sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 

and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 


aes Ne 
= 


Compttely 


CMe 
ae 


| .. ESTIMATESS.DESICNS FREEL. 


os, 


M 


Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
IcHENHAUSER'S work :—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.”’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,”’ 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, $c. 

ITE 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J. IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 


JOHN«JOSEPH RODGERS, 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


ART PLATES 
THE BARD. 


TURKEY 
INDIAN 

PERSIAN  Anetent ana aroaem GAR PETS, 
WILTON 
BRUSSELS “‘Sreciarbestens) 


WOOD CARPET 


JENKS & WOOD: 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co, 


35, 836 OLD BOND ST,, W. 


(The Best Imported) OA R PETS ; 
cesguesanty CARPETS, 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


And Saxony Pile 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 


in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 


they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


FROM “THE 


on] EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


z:| WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


| HERBERT HANKS 


(From Batrram & Herywoop), 
Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


GILLOW & CO. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 

Late the LincrusTa & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 

ART DECORATION a: 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W. 


ARCHITECT.” 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT woop & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE) 


ge 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


ES" 


AND MOORFIELDS, 

ED 
mitt 
SuBN GUESS 

po CABINET 
AV 
WORKS— 
KING HENRY’S WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


: FREE: 


Ss 
TYE C 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
ENLARGED, IMPROVED, AND REVISED TO PRESENT DATE. 


THE BOOK OF MODERN RECIPES 


| Containing Full Instructions for producing the following :— 
Enamel, nderzgiaze and 


Majolica Colours; 


WHITE AND COLOURED BODIES, AND GLAZES FOR CHINA 
AND EARTHENWARE; GLAZES AND BODIES FOR JET, 
ROCKINGHAM, AND STONE WARE; GLAZES, BODIES, STAINS, 
AND SLIPS FOR BRICKS, TILES, PIPES, &c., at one Burning. 


FULL RECIPES AND PARTICULARS FOR 


ENAMELLING IRON, 


THE PREPARATION OF LIQUID GOLD. 


&e., &c., &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


MR. C. G. PICKING, Brick and Tile Manufacturer, London. 
I have the pleasure to enclose my cheque in payment of your Book of Recipes. I think it well worth the amount; it | 
must have cost you a great deal of time and money. 


MESSRS. CARTER & CO., Pottery, Poole. 
We are perfectly satisfied with your Book ; we consider it by far the best collection we have ever seen. 
MR. JAMES PLANT, Stoke-on-Trent. 
In reply to your inquiry as to the Book of Recipes, I beg to say that I am perfectly satisfied with the bargain. 
JOHNSON WARDLAW, ESQ., Britannia Works, Glasgow. 


I received safely the Book of Recipes you sent me. I am pleased with it, and consider it at the high price you charge 
much cheaper than many Books of Recipes sold for a great deal less money. 


MR. C. E. COATES, Mold. 


In reply to your letter of the 6th inst., I beg to say that I have tested many of the Recipes you sold me, and so ve am 
thoroughly pleased. I consider the Glazes for one burning cannot be excelled, and the Red Staining process is highly satis‘actory. 


MR. W. J. WESCOMBE, Ashford, Kent. 
So far as I have proceeded I am quite satisfied with the Glazing Recipes. 


ADOLPH SIMON & CO., Brick and Terra Cotta Works, Bohmen, Austria. 


We are well pleased with the Recipes you supplied to us some weeks ago. We consider the Purple Slip used on our 
common clay the most valuable secret we possess. 


M. SARGENT, Avenue de Orleans, Paris. 
I find the matter very interesting, and hope to derive a substantial advantage therefrom. 


JAPY FRERES & CO., Lafeschotte, France. 
We are much interested and pleased with them. 


Published at £30. A few Copies may be had at 35 each, 
on application, with remittance, to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ese 
Printel by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, Ne 175 Strand, W.C., London. | 
Friday, August 24,1888. 
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THE WEEK. 


ALTHOUGH a complete series of works illustrative of the 
history of painting seems at present unattainable, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining examples of Greek work, yet it is 
absurd to lead people to imagine that painting arose with 
‘CIMABUE. By introducing some Egyptian portraits out of 
Mr. FLinpErs Perrir’s collection in the National Gallery, 
the old bounds are broken through. We may in conse- 
quence expect to see in the Gallery not only paintings of a 
very early date, but examples of English and foreign sculp- 
ture. Although the portraits were found by Mr. FLINDERS 
PETRIE in Egypt, it does not follow that they were portraits 
of Egyptians. They may represent foreign settlers who 
were buried according to the local rites. It must not be 
supposed that they are comparable to the Egyptian sculp- 
ture in the British Museum. They are interesting for their 
age, and as being the earliest examples of distemper paint- 
ing in England. Of course great care will have to be taken 
of the portraits. The Egyptian papyri with which visitors 
to the British Museum were long familiar have had to be 
removed from the staircase walls, through fear of injury to 
the colours from exposure to the light. We may be con- 
fident that in the National Gallery no less care will be 
taken, and the old portraits could hardly be under more 
watchful eyes than the Director’s, 


THE exhibition of the Royal Society of Artists was 
opened in Birmingham on Tuesday. There are several 
works which have been seen in Burlington House, such as 
Mr. GoopaLL’s Jsery and Mercy, Mr. WatTERHOUSE’S 
Consulting the Oracle, Mr. Pertir’s Scene from ‘‘Peveril of 
the Peak,” Mr. SCHLOESSER’s Beethoven, Mr. Herman 
HERKOMER’s Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., Mr. Murray’s 
Uplands of Picardy, &c. The exhibition is therefore above 
the average. Whether provincial societies are wise in seek- 
ing so many works from the metropolis is another question. 
Unless we are mistaken, visitors rarely pay much attention 
to the works by local artists which are found in the round 
room of Birmingham. ‘They seek out what comes from a 
distance, and the artists of Birmingham do not derive as 
much profit from the exhibition as they have a right to 
expect. Unfortunately it is necessary to think of the ex- 
penses of the exhibition, and consequently a crowd must 
be attracted. 


Aw Exhibition of Paintings by Old Masters was opened 
on Tuesday in the Municipal Art Gallery of Birmingham. 
The curator, Mr. WuHirwortH WALLIS, has been successful 
in obtaining works from the Duke of Norroxx, the Duke 
of WESTMINSTER, the Earl of Coventry, &c. But it is 
probable that the pictures which will have most interest for 
connoisseurs are those from the gallery of Sir Tuomas 
BaRRETI-LENNARD, of Essex. His collection has hitherto 
been unknown to the general public, but more than ninety 
pictures have been lent from it to the Birmingham Gallery, 
mainly portraits of the DAcRE-LENNARD family. One of 
them is by Hovsern, a portrait of the Lord Dacre who 
was executed for his share in a poaching affray. Among 
the works lent by the Duke of Westminster is a oly 
family by Fra BartoLomeEo, the most genial of the 
monastic painters. The Zodias and the Angel, by CLAUDE, 
well known from the English engraving, is also in the 
Gallery. Both Rreynotps and GarNsBoRoUGH are well 
represented. 


THE staircase of the Hotel de Ville, Brussels, on the 
walls of which M. WauteErs painted two remarkable historic 
works, has been further adorned with six portrait-statues in 
alabaster by M, pE Groor. The figures are portraits of 
eminent members of the Municipal Council arrayed in the 
costume of ancient celebrities. Thus, M. Buts, the well- 
known burgomaster, appears as ROGER DE LEEFDAEL, who 
was chatelain of the city in the thirteenth century. The 
militant councillor, M. GopEFRoy, has the vé/e of JEAN DE 
RELEGEM, who was a man of war as well as a scholar. 
_ The figures are shown in animated attitudes, and in that 
way appear more suitable for the ancient edifice than if they 


were represented as immobile, and from the variety of 
costumes—military and civil—additional interest is imparted 
to the sculpture. 


Mr, Ettis Lever, who has the courage to support his 
convictions by his purse, proposes that an International 
Exhibition should be held next year in Dublin. After the 
fiasco this year in Kensington, few will care to see a repe- 
tition of that mode of rendering justice to Ireland. Mr. 
Ettis LEVER would no doubt be willing to contribute 
liberally to an exhibition in Dublin, but he cannot be aware 
of what it would cost. In 1853 Witt1aM Darcan, the 
contractor, who, like Mr. Lever, believed in the efficacy 
of exhibitions, spent more than 50,000/. (some say more 
than 100,000/.) over one which was held on the premises 
of the Royal Dublin Society. It was thoroughly inter- 
national, and a more attractive collection of paintings and 
other works of art was never seen within the walls of an 
exhibition. Several of the ablest experts in Ireland en- 
deavoured to draw lessons from the exhibits for the benefit 
of their countrymen, but no gain of any sort was derived by 
Ireland from so much expense and enthusiasm. DarcAN 
was ruined by the exhibition, as the savings of many years 
of labour were expended in buildings and the payment of a 
horde of officials. Can Mr. Extis Lever see any grounds 
for believing that a more fortunate issue awaits his proposed 
exhibition of next year ? 


We are glad to find that Mr. Hawxstry has been 
successful in his action against the Liverpool Corporation ; 
indeed, that result was to be anticipated, for the city on the 
Mersey has failed in all its undertakings of late years. It 
was shameful on the part of the Corporation to have 
defended the action. Mr. Hawks.ey prepared the plans 
for the Liverpool Waterworks, and without the influence of 
his name no scheme of the Corporation was likely to be 
successful. But as soon as the Act was obtained and the 
works were started, Mr. HawksLry was shelved. Allega- 
tions were made about his competency to design an 
embankment. The Liverpool Corporation seemed to think 
that the engineer who has had more experience than any 
man in England in hydraulic works could be ruined by 
their aspersions. An inquiry was got up, and, of course, 
Mr. HawksLey was the gainer. He took an action to 
recover the balance of his fees, and the arbitrator has 
awarded every penny that was claimed. The unlucky 
ratepayers will have to pay the whole of the costs. No one 
will pity them, for in all questions relating to architecture 
and engineering, Liverpool has shown that the spirit of fair 
play has departed from the city. 


Tue August number of the Auglish Lllustrated Magazine 
contains an article on Rugby, for which Mr. W. H. 
OAKELEY has supplied sketches. His style is well suited 
for that class of work, as it conveys the impression made 
by buildings as a whole, and effect is not sacrificed for 
the sake of detail. Publishers have a prejudice against 
sketches by architects, believing that they are a sort of 
working drawings; but examples like those by Mr. OAKELEY 
in the Lnglish Lllustrated Magazine are strong enough to 
disabuse people who hold notions of that kind. Mr. 
OAKELEY’s sketches show a power of recognising what is 
best in a building, and they are a great improvement on 
many of the architectural sketches which are seen in 
periodicals and newspapers. 


THE new museum of the Luxembourg has been again 
reopened, after the closure which is necessary every year in 
order that the latest works purchased by the State may be 
introduced. But this time there are fewer changes than 
usual, for the most important of the works which were 
acquired from the last Salon will be kept for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of next year. The pedimental sculp- 
ture by M. Cravk is now to be seen free from scaffolding 
and tarpaulins. While the relief was concealed it was sup- 
posed to be a glorification of sculpture, as the door over 
which the work is placed leads into the sculpture gallery. 
It is now found that painting has a share in the honours. 
In the centre is the figure of Glory, who with her right hand 
presents a crown to the representative of painting, and with 
her left hand-honours Painting with a palm branch. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE last return of the British Museum bears a close 
resemblance to a good many balance-sheets of public 
and private companies which appear about this time of year. 
The figures in it show signs of decline, as if the Museum 
had not escaped the general depression or was no longer 
able to compete with rival establishments. In 1885 there 
were 534,660 visitors to the General Collections, last year 
the number was 501,256. ‘Taking the returns for the same 
years from the Natural History Museum, the numbers are 
respectively 421,350 and 358,178. If the totals of the two 
years are compared, we find a decrease of more than 
146,000 people. Against the falling off in the visits of the 
general public may be set the increase of visits for study 
to special departments. Last year 182,778 people were 
admitted to the Reading Room, or an increase of more 
than 20,000 beyond the number for 1885 ; but, on the other 
hand, there were much fewer students in the Sculpture 
Gallery and the Gold Ornament and Gem Room. 

The Trustees have more cause for dissatisfaction. The 
Turkish Government having declined in 1882 to renew the 
firman under which explorations were conducted for several 
years in Assyria and Babylonia, the most important sites 
have had to be abandoned. In consequence, the Arabs are 
seeking for treasures in their wild way, and stones which 
are records of the ancient empires are being scattered or 
destroyed. It was discovered that many tablets were in 
the possession of natives, but before any steps could be 
taken for their recovery they were seized by the Turkish 
Government and deposited in the Museum of Constan- 
tinople. The desire expressed by the Trustees for an 
opportunity to inspect the tablets and ascertain their cha- 
racter is a revelation of how the Turks aid in the diffusion 
of knowledge. Dog-in-the-manger fashion, the Turks will 
make no use of the tablets—possibly they are incom- 
petent—nor allow any of their esteemed allies to do so. 
The Trustees say it is most desirable that they should have 
the support of the Government in seeking to obtain the 
authority to resume the excavations. It is not creditable to 
us as a nation that they should remain unfinished, and unless 
something is done to complete the work it would be better, 
for the sake of posterity, if we had not interfered with the 
places. All we have accomplished is to afford facilities for 
the dispersion and destruction of objects which were prob- 
ably of extreme historic importance. 

Another subject which demands prompt attention is the 
overcrowded state of the Reading Room in the Museum. 
Readers who have about twenty years’ experience of the 
room often express surprise at the crowds which are now 
to be found there. To secure a seat it is indispensable 
to attend at an early hour. The extra tables which were 
supposed to serve in emergencies are constantly occupied. 
The number of readers has increased from 105,310 in 1875 
to ‘182,778 in last year, and it may be assumed that this 
year there will be more of them. It would be satisfactory 
if one could be assured that the difference between the two 
years represented dond-fide students. But any supposition 
of that sort would be corrected by a walk through the room. 
The most cursory examination will discover that a very 
large proportion are employed in reading novels, or turning 
over the leaves of books of pictures. The Trustees fear 
that “literary men engaged in genuine research will 
gradually find themselves pressed out of the use of the 
room by the throng of readers for general information,” or 
in other words, people who read for amusement will expel 
the men for whom the room was constructed. It is 
suggested that the difficulty might be met by having a 
special room with modern works for the seekers after 
general information ; but it should also be possible to give 
less facilities to novel readers and seekers after amusement. 

A cry for more room is also heard from the new 
Natural History Museum. It appears that within four years 
270,000 specimens have been added to the Department of 
Zoology, and space is therefore much needed in galleries for 
mammals and fishes, and in the bird and insect rooms. 
Nowhere, it is said,’is increased accommodation more 
necessary than in the “ spirit building,” which is so fully occu- 
pied that the collections of mammals and shells preserved 
in spirits have had to be transferred to the main building. 

This state of things is a not uncommon case in Govern- 
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ment buildings. The officials dictate their requirements, 
and the business of the architect is to comply with them. 
But it generally happens that insufficient allowance is made 
for contingencies, and, as can be observed at the Natural 
History Museum, the additions of four years are enough to 
cause great inconvenience. What will be the state of the 
departments at the end of forty years, assuming that addi- 
tions will regularly come in, it is not difficult to imagine. 

The additions in the Book Department this year are 
mainly of a theological class. Among the manuscripts and 
documents acquired we find mention of a waxen book, 
82 inches by 6} inches, consisting of seven wooden tablets, 
coated with black wax on both sides, and two covers waxed 
on the inner sides, inscribed with documents, written with 
the stilus in tachygraphic or shorthand symbols, and with a 
few memoranda in Greek. It is supposed to be of the 
third century. To the same period belongs a wooden 
board, 13 inches by 7 inches, painted white, and inscribed 
on both sides in ink, with thirteen lines from the “ Iliad,” ill. 
242-285, probably for the purpose of teaching scholars. 
These objects are most interesting as revelations of 
ancient modes of teaching. 

The report of the Departments of Prints and Drawings 
contains several interesting items. On the first page we find 
it stated that the series of drawings by JAcQUES ANDROUET 
pu Cerrceau for his work “Les plus excellents Basti- 
ments de France,” which was formerly in the King’s 
Library, are now in the Print Department, and_ therefore 
are more easily accessible. Among the additions are some 
studies by Micnet ANGELO. On the back of sketches 
of ancient sculpture are eight studies of a figure of a child, 
which are supposed to be for the marble statue of the 
Virgin and Child, in the church of Notre Dame, Bruges. 
The design of this work is generally ascribed to the great 
artist, although the modelling having none of his ‘terrible 
manner” may have been entrusted to one of his pupils. A 
copy of the series of M. Gurren’s “ Episodes de l’Histoire 
d’Anvers,” which we reproduced this year, was also pre- 
sented to the Department. The Museum has at length 
obtained the original design, by Sir R. Westmacort, for 
the group of sculpture in the pediment of the portico. 
Additions have been made to the series of engravings illus- 
trating the works of painters of all countries. 

The acquisitions to the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities comprise many things which are valu- 
able. First is a collection from the excavations by Mr. 
FLINDERS Petrie at Tel-Defenneh, or Daphne, in Lower 
Egypt. Admiral Sprarr has presented a marble torso of a 
Dionysos. Among the purchases are a large sarcophagus of 
terra-cotta richly painted, and of a late period of Etruscan 
art; a series of twenty-six moulds for terra-cotta from 
Tarentum; a gold necklace of delicate workmanship from 
Cyprus; a silver girdle of square. panels connected, with 
hinges, the ornament representing alternately two gryphons 
and a figure in Assyrian costume holding two wild goats; a 
lekythus or jug with figures—one of ATHEN: differs from the 
rest in colour, as it is white with gilding, as if to suggest a 
chryselephantine statue. : isd 

Mr. A. W. Franks is not only the head of a Depart- 
ment, but one of the most liberal benefactors of the 
Museum. His name appears as presenting objects ‘on 
almost every page. Among the gifts to his own Department 
are about 1,250 specimens of English pottery, including five 
of WEDGwoon’s large portrait medallions, and several of the 
smaller ones. Mr. C. J. Lucas has presented two Medizeval 
watering-pots found in Liverpool Street, which are rather 
rare objects. The Trustees of the Christy Collection have 
purchased the objects discovered by M. PECCADEAU DE 
LIsLE on the banks of the river Aveyron, which represent 
prehistoric art. Among them are three sculptures in the 
round, two of them representing reindeer and the other a 
mammoth, and a number of drawings upon stone, some of 
which show great artistic power. They are well known to 
anthropologists, and are valuable, as they show that man’s 
first attempts as an artist were not imitations of stitching, or 
the scratching of lines on gourds and pottery. Art began 
with imitations of living things, and the rude sculpture 
from Bruniquel demolishes the theory of SEMPER and 
other imaginative speculators of his type. 

The acquisitions to the collections of Natural History do 
not much concern us, but it may be noted that. Mr. 
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Ruskin has presented his ‘‘Colenso Diamond,” a mag- 
nificent symmetrical yellow crystal, weighing 130 carats, from 
South Africa; and his “ Edwardes’ Ruby,” a unique crystal, 
weighing 163 carats, on the condition that the inscriptions 
he furnishes will always appear on the labels with the 
specimens, 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL.* 
By JOHN HONEYMAN. 


LTHOUGH Glasgow Cathedral is one of the smallest, it 
is by no means the least interesting of British cathedrals. 
Like every other, it requires to be very carefully examined 
before it is understood ; indeed, I know no other so likely to 
lead a hasty observer to false conclusions. The first thing 
which will probably strike the visitor to Glasgow Cathedral ‘is 
the peculiarity of the site. Immediately to the west there is 
exactly the kind of site on which we would expect a cathedral 
to be built—the summit of a gentle eminence, with the ground 
sloping gradually from it in all directions, except north. But 
the building was reared entirely on the eastern slope, even the 
west gable being about 50 yards from the highest point, which 
was formerly somewhat further west than it is now. This pecu- 
liarity is not without significance. It points to the fact that 
even during the troublous times which preceded the constitu- 
tion—or reconstitution—of the see by David I., all traces of 
the original Christian establishment had not been obliterated— 
that the spot where St. Mungo worshipped and was buried was 
still known and venerated. That spot was much more likely to 
be in the sheltered glen on the banks of the Molendinar than 
on the exposed knoll on which the castle latterly stood. Over 
the saint’s tomb the new church would naturally be erected, 
regardless of the structural difficulties to be encountered. 

As we have not even a fragment 27 sz¢u of older date than 
1180, we must begin our history there. That fragment, which 
is situated at the south-west corner of the present crypt, seems 
to indicate that the church built about that period had a 
crypt. Crypts were at that time fashionable, and here the 
configuration of the ground naturally suggested one. We 
know nothing more of this twelfth-century church, but it seems 
probable that it had no nave, as we find that very early in the 
thirteenth century a nave was designed and partly built, as it 
still stands. This has a Transitional base, and even its plan 
may be recognised as Transitional; but it is nevertheless 
unlikely that any of it was erected in the twelfth century— 
certainly no part of it above the level of the base course. 
Inside we find in this nave the bases on the bench-table with 
square plinths and delicate mouldings decidedly earlier in 
character than the bases in the crypt, but still distinctly 
thirteenth-century work. ‘Towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century—not I think before 1240—the crypt and choir were 
erected. It seems quite evident that from the commencement of 
this great work operations on the nave were entirely suspended, 
but that the transept at least was completed about the same 
time as the choir. The work was thereafter carried on west- 
ward slowly but steadily till the nave was finished, about forty 
or fifty years after the choir. It will be noticed that the base 
of the choir is entirely different from that of the nave. The 
same base is carried round the chapter-house, which was 
probably founded at the same time; but the chapter-house 
above the level of the base was not built till after the comple- 
tion of the nave—probably about 1425-1435. It was left down 
like the nave, so that nothing might interfere with the comple- 
tion of the choir. 

Immediately to the south of the transept there is a building 
carried up to the level of the choir floor, and evidently designed 
to be higher, which may have been intended as an extension of 
the transept, though I very much doubt it. This gives us the 
third variety of base which will be noticed on looking at the 
building, and no part of it was erected before 1480—probably 
later. It is, perhaps, as well when we come down to this 
period that our conclusions as to dates should bs verified by 
documentary evidence, for whereas there is no material differ- 
ence between English and Scotch contemporary styles down to 
the end of the thirteenth century, or nearly so, after that period 
they differ very considerabiy, and we find even local variations 
of Scotch styles. Anyone unfamiliar with the later Scotch 
styles, and who did not know that this crypt was erected by 
Bishop Blackadder in the sixteenth century, would be very 
much puzzled by this building. It is as unlike English work of 
the same period as can well be imagined. At first sight—look- 
ing at the outside of it—one would say that it was Early 
English. The builders seem to have done their best to copy 
from the adjoining crypt ; the plan of the window jambs is very 
much the same, and even the mouldings, but I have never seen 
an instance where a late workman has managed to make an 


* From a paper read at the visit of the British Archeological 
Association on the 27th inst, 


early capital or base. The late work is sure to be detected 


there if nowhere else ; and here, as both can be seen from the 
same spot, it is interesting to compare the one with the other. 

The spire is the most modern portion of the building. The 
upper part of the tower was not erected till 1425 by Bishop 
Lauder, and the spire considerably later, so that we have the 
following sequence :—Ist, portion of a building erected about 
1170-1190 ; 2nd, a part of nave, civca 1200-1220 ; 3rd, crypt and 
choir, 1240-1280; 4th, upper part of nave, 1270-1300; 5th, 
chapter-house, cévca 1425; 6th, tower, 1425 (Lauder); 7th, 
south crypt, 1500; 8th, spire. So that we have the remains of 
work done from time to time during a period of about 300 years. 

I shall now refer to some of the most interesting and 
peculiar features of the building. The most interesting, of 
course, is the crypt. I have seen crypts which were as 
interesting to me, because more puzzling, but none so beautiful. 
In this respect there is nothing at all to compare with it. It 
was the last important crypt built in Britain, and the designer 
had at his disposal the whole resources of the perfected Pointed 
style. He had also a most suitable site for the purpose, and it 
must be admitted that he made the most of his opportunities, 
as both the general disposition and grouping of the parts and 
all the details are alike admirable. The approach to the crypt 
from the upper church is by two stairs going down north and 
south from the transept turning east into the aisles. The north 
approach, east from the transept, has been completed in accord- 
ance with what has no doubt been the architect’s original 
design, but he has not been allowed to repeat his beautiful 
design on the south side. Here it is that the fragment of old 
work to which I have referred still remains. Even at the risk 
of spoiling the principal entrance to the crypt, and in spite of 
extraordinary difficulties, that ancient piece of wall and a few 
superficial yards of vaulting have been retained. It is difficult 
to imagine an adequate reason for taking so much trouble about 
this little bit. It will be seen that the walls of the small 
chamber have actually been built under its Transitional vault at 
three different periods! Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the crypt is the variety of effect produced by the disposition of 
the small piers carrying the floor of the choir. The usual 
formality of parallel rows of piers and arches of the same 
height is entirely absent ; there is a symmetrical arrangement 
of groups, but even that is not at first sight apparent, so skilful 
is the plan and so varied the consequent treatment of the 
vaulting. The floor of the crypt under the lady chapel, 
following the slope of the ground, is on a lower level than that 
of the main crypt, so that here another element of variety is 
introduced. The eastmost bays are divided from each other 
by solid walls, no doubt for structural reasons. These walls 
however, are pierced by coupled trefoil arches utilised as 
piscinze and credence tables combined—an unusual but very 
beautiful form. It will be observed that the one in the centre 
has been altered. The centre shart and the trefoil arches have 
been cut out and a single arch inserted, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, as the arch mouldings plainly tell us. We 
have it also on record that Bishop Robert Wishart was buried 
here—between the altars of St. Peter and St. Andrew—in 1316. 

At the south-east corner is a well, commonly called St. 
Mungo’s Well, which has apparently been a source of danger 
to the building, which is here very much rent and twisted. At 
the opposite corner is a rich early door—the carving of which 
is much decayed— giving access to an apartment which I am 
inclined to think served as the chapter-house. I have never 
supposed that the apartment immediately above this was the 
chapter-house, but it did not occur to me that the one on the 
ground-floor (it is not sunk) may have been used for that pur- 
pose, till quite lately, when visiting it with Archbishop Eyre 
and Mr. Pugin, when the latter pointed to the raised canopied 
sedile at the centre of the east side as strong evidence of this. 
In the chapter-house at Inchcolm the seat is raised exactly in 
the same way, and at Crossraguel and elsewhere there is a 
similar niche formed. This lower apartment may have been 
in use ten years before the upper part was built. A turret 
stair connects it with the sacristy above, and with the lady 
chapel. 

Returning to the transept by the north aisle, it will be 
observed that the vaulted porch at the transept door is much 
later work than the crypt. It is, in fact, late fifteenth-century 
work. I have no doubt that originally there was no communi- 
cation between the aisles of the nave and those of the choir. 
The only communication between the nave and choir was in 
the centre, where the screen now stands. Perhaps the con- 
traction of the central access by the erection of the screen sug- 
gested the idea of forming the connection between the aisles as 
we now find it—or nearly so. In the nave the most noticeable 
points are that the bases of the responds at the transept and 
the bases of the shafts on the aisle walls are distinctly older 
than the bases of the main piers and the bases of the west 
responds. The piers might at first sight be taken to be older 
than the piers of the choir, but while I think the builders have 
been influenced by an older design (as in the case of the 
chapter-house), they have taken such liberties with it in 
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matters of detail as to prove that the work was actually 
executed after the erection of the choir. Thus, on these piers 
we have not only the later base, but the fillets on the shafts, 
and a somewhat clumsy late variety of capital. Again, 
the mouldings of the arcades have rather an early look, 
but, of course, if I am right as to the piers, they cannot be early. 
I do not rely upon that, however. It is quite clear that these 
are not Transitional mouldings. We have such mouldings in 
their simplest form at Jedburgh, Dryburgh, and elsewhere, and 
there—as invariably during the Transitional period and for some 
time thereafter—each group of mouldings is in section square— 
at their greafest projection the mouldings would touch lines at 
right angles to each other. Here, however, each group would 
be enclosed by part of a circle, and being almost devoid of 
under-cutting they are entirely unlike anything to be found in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. They are also quite 
unlike the mouldings in the choir executed about the middle 
of that century, so that we really cannot find a place for them 
at all till near the close of the thirteenth century. We would 
not find a place for them then in England, but they illustrate 
the divergence in styles to which I have already alluded as 
beginning about this period ; and, in fact, we find such mould- 
ings with little relief slightly varied down to a very late period, 
as, for example, at Melrose and Haddington. The triforium is 
evidently later than that of the choir, and so is the clerestory. 
There is a peculiarity about the north clerestory wall which I 
sincerely wish did not exist, namely, that it is seriously “ off the 
plumb.” I do not know the exact inclination, but I have no 
doubt it is more than two feet off the perpendicular. In the 
choir we have the somewhat unusual feature of a pier in the 
centre carrying the east gable, and over it four lancets, instead 
of the more usual five. The plate tracery of the aisle windows 
is also remarkable. The design of the lady chapel, and of its 
east end especially, is exceedingly elegant. At the south-east 
corner there is a piscina, which is peculiar, in that the drain is 
not taken down to the soil, but is simply taken through the wall 
and discharged through a gargoyle on the outside. I have not 
noticed such an arrangement anywhere else in this country, 
but it occurs, I believe, at Notre Dame, in Paris, where there 
is not the same excuse for it, the piscine being only a few feet 
above the level of the ground. 

The chapter-house, as it is called—but what I prefer to call 
the sacristy—enters from the north side of the lady chapel. It 
is a lofty vaulted chamber, with a pier in the centre, but there 
is nothing to indicate that it was ever used as a chapter-house, 
but rather indications in its ample fireplace and ambries that it 
was meant for a sacristy. The south crypt, commonly called 
Blackadder’s aisle—or, more correctly, as Mr. Andrew Mac- 
george has shown, the aisle of Fergus—is chiefly interesting as 
an illustration of the pertinacity with which the Scotch archi- 
tects stuck to the earlier forms long after their use had been 
discontinued in England. From the outside this looks much 
more like Early English than sixteenth-century work, and even 
inside we can find no trace of the Perpendicular style, yet it was 
not begun till the very end of the fifteenth century, and was 
probably not completed till the early part of the sixteenth. 
With the exception of the effigy of Bishop Wishart, already 
referred to, and two stone coffins in the crypt—one of which 
has on its lid a very elegant foliated cross—there are at Glasgow 
no early monuments worthy of mention. This seems rather 
remarkable, especially as in the neighbouring churchyard at 
Govan a variety of most interesting pre-Norman monuments 
still remain. It is almost enough to raise a suspicion that St. 
Kentigern’s Cathedral has, after all, been reared on the wrong 
spot! The monument of Bishop Law at the south-east corner 
of the lady chapel is an interesting example of its kind, and 
ere are several others in the same style outside worthy of 
notice. 

_Mr. Loftus Brock said it must be remembered that the 
British Archzological Association existed not only to call atten- 
tion to interesting points with respect to a building, but also to 
those which had regard to the stability of the structure itself. 
They had heard from Mr. Honeyman that some parts of the 
walls of the nave were actually 2 feet out of the perpendicular. 
Standing where he did he could see a defect in the structure 
which was far more serious than that. If they turned their 
attention to the lofty arch which supported the tower or spire 
they would notice a very dangerous crack not only on the 
north-east side, but also on the south-east side. It went right 
up through the spandrel of the arch, up to the roof, and 
through some modern facing, which was perhaps not yet 
twenty-five years old, showing that there was some motion 
in the building yet. He would venture to say that if the 
attention of the authorities was directed to it, grave structural 
loss would be saved. If the tower, which was unique in 
Scotland, fell down, it would not only be a heavy expense to 
rebuild it, but also a very great loss to the structure itself, 
because a tower rebuilt was never the same tower again. If it 
fell, it would fall to the east through the crypt and do a very 
great deal of harm. It must also be remembered that the 
foundations of old churches were never their strongest part. 


Here they had the fact that the building had been erected ona 
hillside, and the movement with such a position was always 
downwards. Their warmest thanks were due to Mr. Honeyman 
for his paper; but he would ask Mr. Honeyman to reconsider 
the portion of his paper referring to the lady chapel. He 
ventured to think the arrangements on the east side would not 
be sufficient for a lady chapel, and he took it that this portion 
of the building was primarily intended for a retro-choir. 


TRONDHJEM CATHEDRAL. 


13 an account of a visit just made to Norway, the following 

description of the cathedral at Trondhjem is given by the 
City Press. The old cathedral alone is worth a visit from 
London if only to gaze on such an ancient building, with its 
glories of the past, and its wondrous restoration of to-day. The 
Norwegians are proud of this old house of prayer, which has 
shared a worse fate than any English cathedral, the Abbey of 
St. Albans included. The accumulation of rubble and modern 
brick with which it has been patched up in the last two cen- 
turies is now giving way to stone, and most faithfully are the 
modern builders gathering together the fragments of the ancient 
builders’ skill of eight hundred years ago. The nave and aisles 
are now in the hands of the builder ; huge engines are at work 
within, and the pavement is covered with a small tramway on 
which the stones are run in and out, and shot underneath the 
transepts, where service is now held, into the nave. The work 
completed is the exterior and interior of the eastern end. The 
southern door is a marvel of Norman architecture, and of 
Medizeval imagery and carving round the portal. The chapter- 
house is the most complete, and bears a great likeness to our 
own Temple Church, or rather the western end of it. The 
windows and pillars are said to have been designed and even 
worked by the same hands, and there is a stern simplicity 
about it quite unlike the adjacent part of the edifice, which is 
the choir or octagon, as it is called. The service of the 
English Church is here held during the summer months. The 
octagon or choir chapel is a masterpiece of architecture and 
of carving. There is a complete ambulatory, and in the wall of 
the sacred building itself most interesting features of Norman 
work, whilst the delicate carving of the arches which encircle 
the altar and its surroundings present the workmanship of a © 
much later date. The reredos is of white marble, much resem- 
bling that of Exeter, about which so much litigation arose, and 
the altar is of white marble with grey plinths and pillars sup- 
porting it. In the transept, which is the most ancient part, 
wooden pews and seats, reminding one of the interior of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, are placed, but the shadow of antiquity 
is everywhere protesting against these modern abominations. 
On the altar table is a short surplice and a chasuble of red 
velvet and gold braid, whilst in the beautifully restored chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, now used as a vestry, are the plainer 
clerical garbs of the officiating Lutheran minister. Ascending 
some steps at the southern end of the transept, we pass along 
the triforium, and have a fine view of the cathedral below, and 
find ourselves in the chapel of St. Olaf, whose body the Danes 
have carried away, and in whose memory the great cathedral 
of St. Olaf, at Kirkwall, was also reared. The western end 
seems to have suffered the most, and the painstaking architect 
has gathered together fragments of pillars, windows, lancets, 
and arches, showing the missing links, and here from twelve to 
half-past one and from six till seven ladies of the district sell 
to the visitors pictures and views of the work of the restorer for 
the benefit of the fund. Sixteen thousand kroner are annually 
spent in a work which must go on for many years ; two-thirds 
are found by the Norwegian Government and one-third by the 
communal or municipal authorities. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


A VISIT was lately paid by this Society to South Durham, 

and in the course of the excursion the churches of Gain- 
ford, Winston, and Staindrop were visited, and described by 
the Rev. J. R. Boyle. He said that in the county of Durham 
the close of the eleventh century and the early part of the 
twelfth century must have been characterised by very great 
activity in the building of churches. There are very few 
churches which have not some architectural features belonging 
to that time. He believed he was right in saying of the 
majority of the churches in the county of Durham, that the 
principal portions of the structures belong either to the epis- 
copacy of Bishop Pudsey or his immediate successors. The 
architecture of Gainford Church belongs to the time when the 
Norman features were passing away, and Early English features 
gradually were being introduced. In the grounds of the rectory 
there are a number of fragments of Saxon crosses; but in the 
structure of the church itself he believed there is nothing of an 
earlier date than the close of the twelfth century. He would 
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not be far from the truth if he said the arcades and chancel 
arches belong to about the year 1190. He explained various 
details in connection with the architecture of the church, and 
drew special attention to the decoration of the hollows of the 
capitals of two of the pillars, as being the first indication of 
decoration in such parts. The church, which has been care- 
fully restored, was examined, and the old registers, which are 
well preserved, and the old communion plate, one piece of 
which is the manufacture of Ramsay, of Newcastle, were 
exhibited, and several interesting fragments of Saxon sculptured 
stones examined. At Winston Mr. Boyle briefly described the 
church, which, he said, judging by what remains of the original 
architecture, is of very little later date than Gainford Church; he 
fixed the date of the church at from 1210 to 1220. The walls of 
the chancel, a considerable portion of the north wall of the nave, 
and the arcade between the nave and the south aisle are old 
work ; and the remainder of the church is modern work, and 
bad indeed as modern work. Built into the south wall of the 
chancel, on the outside, is a beautiful thirteenth-century grave 
cover. Mr. Boyle described the font, and expressed _ his belief 
that it is of the time of shortly after the middle of the 
thirteenth century. A well-preserved piece of Saxon cross was 
examined, and also the communion plate, one piece of which 
is dated 1632. Staindrop Church Mr. Boyle described as one 
of the most interesting churches in the county, because it still 
possesses features of pre-Conquest date. Early in the eleventh 
century King Canute, after a barefooted pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert, gave certain territories in south Durham 
to the church at Durham, and among them was the vill of 
Staindrop. What were the ecclesiastical arrangements at 
Staindrop is not known, but there are portions of the church 
which can scarcely be of later date than the time of Canute. 
Mr. Boyle described the additions made to the old Saxon 
church, showing how carefully the builders have preserved the 
old original work, setting an example to modern “restorers.” 
Mr. Boyle described the Neville monuments in the church, the 
earliest of which are to the ladies of the Neville family 
belonging to about 1250, judging by the style of costumes on 
the effigies. The monument of Ralph, Lord Neville (who died 
1314), and his two wives, is one of the most magnificent 
sepulchral monuments in England ; its proper place is the 
centre of the chancel, but it has been removed in comparatively 
recent times to make room for an extremely vulgar monument. 
In another part of the church is a wooden monument to the 
last Lord Neville and his two wives. It was suggested by Mr. 
Boyle that these two handsome Neville monuments should have 
railings around them in order to preserve them from the ill- 
usage of sightseers. 


BAYHAM ABBEY. 


AX excursion was lately made by the Sussex Archzological 
Society to Bayham, when the Abbey was visited and 
described by Mr. St. John Hope, of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The Abbey is, in its details, one of the best preserved in 
England. The stone used is from quarries in the neighbour- 
hood, sandstone of the Hastings beds. But it is of great 
hardness, and has worn so well that the ornaments, capitals, 
&c., preserved retain a degree of sharp and clear outline which 
is really wonderful under the circumstances. In one sheltered 
place even traces of the original colour remain. Though there 
was, Mr. Hope said, a more or less complete history of the 
Abbey from its foundation to its fall in 1526, very little could be 
learned from it touching the history of the buildings. They 
must, therefore, see what the buildings themselves could tell 
them. Despite the apparent singularity of plan, the whole of 
the original setting out of the main building was perfectly 
normal. They had the cloister placed, as was most usual, on 
the south of the church which covered its north side, with the 
other buildings ranged round the east, south, and west sides on 
the ordinary Benedictine plan which White Canons adopted 
without any important variation. The architectural history of 
the church, which was the only building exhibiting any note- 
worthy changes, was particularly interesting. Although it was 
originally of the accepted normal type, the existing ground plan 
was of very remarkable character, and so far as his experience 
went was quite unique. The statutes ofthe White Canons ordained 
that no new house of the Order should be founded unless there 
were at least twelve clerics (or canons) to colonise it, and 
unless certain buildings should have been built for their recep- 
tion, viz. a church, dorter (that is, dormitory), frater, guest- 
house, and gate-house. As the dorter and frater were invariably 
buildings on the first floor, this of necessity implied that other 
apartments, which were always found, viz. the vestry, chapter- 
house, and warming-house under the dorter, and cellars for 
stores, &c., under the frater, were also included in the original 
work. At first the buildings named in the statute were not 
necessarily of a permanent character, and the rule was con_ 
sidered sufficiently obeyed if temporary erections were set Up 
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to go on with, but after the canons had taken up their abode in 
the new abbey, they forthwith commenced the construction of 
their permanent buildings if funds allowed. The order in 
which they worked was somewhat as follows :—First, they built 
so much of the church as was absolutely necessary for the 
services ; then the vestry, chapter-house, and warming-house, 
while the floor above that formed the dormitorium, or dorter ; 
then they built parallel with, but remote from the church, a 
series of cellars and other offices on the ground, with the refec- 
torium, or frater, above ; and after these an important group of 
buildings on the west side of the cloister, known as the 
cellarium. The abbey kitchen generally stood west of the 
frater, or adjoined it on the south of its western "end ; the in- 
firmitorium, or “farmery,” usually stood to the east of the 
cloister, but clear of main buildings, with which it communi- 
cated by a passage. The cloister—the centre of everything— 
was a quadrangular area, which covered alleys on each of its 
four sides, enclosing a grass plot in the centre. 

The extreme measurement of the nave from east to west, 
including the chancel, is 257 feet, and the height from the 
ground to the plate-beams of the roof 50 feet, whilst its width is 
only 24 feet. It is crossed by a transept 86 feet in length, and 
their intersection was formerly surmounted by a central tower 
“supported by clustered pillars, highly ornate and elegant.” 
The general character of the architecture is that of the 
thirteenth century. ‘The apse is trigonal, and resembles that 
in the Grey Friars or Franciscan monastery in Major Stile- 
man’s grounds at Winchelsea. In its present state the abbey 
ruin consists of the nave of the church, the cloisters, and a por- 
tion of the rectory. At the north-eastern end are the remains 
of a staircase which, passing behind the high altar, went round 
the interior of the church. Traces of the high altar are still 
perceptible, and near its site is a stone inscribed thus :— 
«Ella de Sackville, Davghter of Ralphe de Dene, fovnded this 
Priorie in honovr of St. Marie, in the reign of K. Richard ye 
First. The Grovnd was given bye Syr Richard de Thorneham. 
The Praemonstratensian Canons of Brockley, with those of 
Beavliev, were incorporated and placed here, and their charters 
were confirmed bye Kyng John, K. Henry III,, and K, Edw, II. 7 


TESSERZ:. 


Warble in Ancient Rome. 
A. THOMSON. 


N no respect do the ancient Romans appear to have been 
more prcfuse than in the expense they incurred to procure 
their favourite “marbles,” and even at the present day the 
traveller is astonished by the incredible quantities still to be 
seen. It has been justly remarked that there isnot a door-sole 
nor a guard-stone at the corner of the meanest court in Rome, 
which is not of marble or of granite from some ancient edifice. 
The palaces and churches of modern Rome owe all their orna- 
ments to this taste of the ancients. St. Peter’s presents us 
only with the accumulated importations of imperial Rome, for, 
if we except a few blocks lately brought from the Alps to 
restore S. Paolo fuori le Mura, we are satisfied there is nota 
pillar or a slab to be found which was not brought to Rome 
betwixt the end of the republic and the building of Constanti- 
nople—a period of betwixt 400 and 500 years. In the year 1700 
the antiquary Ficoroni personally counted the columns in 
Rome, and he says he found 8,000 existing entire, and yet these 
can be but a very small proportion of what once were there. 
In the public buildings of London, with all its boasted luxury 
and splendour, we cannot at the moment remember more than 
four pillars worthy of the name, and they arethose erected in the 
George III. Library at the British Museum. They are of red 
Scotch granite, cost about 1,000/. each, and are very respectable 
pillars, but they might “ hide their diminished heads ” if brought 
into comparison with many of those of Rome. How much 
wealth was expended, what human sufferings were endured, 
that Rome might be adorned! The quarries were the “ penal 
settlements” of antiquity. 


The Word “ Picturesque.” 
R,. P. KNIGHT. 


No word corresponding to this, or of exactly similar mean- 
ing, is to be found in any of the languages of antiquity now 
extant, nor in any modern tongue, as far as I have been able to 
discover, except such as have borrowed it from the Italian, in 
which the earliest authority that I can find for it is that of 
Redi, one of the original academicians of La Crusca, who 
flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Spanish does not appear to have received it ; at least it is not 
to be found in the great authorised dictionary of that language, 
the completest work of the kind that has been hitherto 
executed, and far exceeding those of the French and Italian 
academies in every respect. In our own language it has been 
received into very general use; but, nevertheless, it has no 
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been considered as perfectly naturalised among us, for Johnson 
has not admitted it into his dictionary, though he has received 
the word pictorial, as the Spaniards have the word Azctdrico, 
both of which answer in meaning to the Greek adjective 
ypaduixos, exceptéthat, in the Greek, the arts of writing, painting, 
and engraving being expressed by the same verb, any adjective 
or metaphor taken from it must of course have a more exten- 
sive and less determinate signification. The Abbé Winkelman, 
who understood nothing of the Greek language, translates 
ypapikov, in a passage of Strabo, picturesque ; and Price 
has received his interpretation without examining it, though as 
the object to which the epithet relates is an Egyptian temple of 
plain architecture, of which the geographer merely says that it 
had otdév yapiev, ovdé ypaduxdy, it does not afford much either of 
illustration or confirmation to his hypothesis. Had the German 
antiquary chanced to stumble upon such an expression as 
ypapixoy péeOpov, we cannot doubt from the specimen which we 
have already had of his learning and sagacity, but he would 
have translated it picturesque stream, and this would have 
exactly suited my friend’s purpose. Unfortunately, however, 
had his usual accuracy of research or any suspicions of the 
infallibility of his guide led him to look at the context, or even 
to consult his lexicon, he would have found that this sonorous 
phrase only means ink, more commonly called pédav ypaduxdr. 
According to the idiom of the Italian language, by which the 
meaning of all adjectives ending in esco is precisely ascertained, 
pittoresco must mean after the manner of painters ; whence we 
may reasonably infer that painting had at that time appro- 
priated to itself certain descriptions of objects for representa- 
tion, or had adopted some peculiar mode of representing them 
different from simple or common imitation, which peculiar 
mode would naturally give them a peculiar character in the 
eyes of persons familiar with and skilled in that art. 


Classicists and Romanticists. 


J. P. PROUDHON. 


The romantics reproached the established tradition with 
two things : the first with setting aside fifteen centuries of his- 
tory, whence the narrowness of its thought, and the want of life 
and originality and truth in its works ; the second with not 
even understanding its models, and being thereby thrown into 
endless contradictions. Is the history of Christendom nothing ? 
said they. Is it not as much matter for poetry as the pagan 
mythology and wars? And if it is artistic material, why are we 
to confine ourselves to the limits of your classics? And then 
with your worship of classic form, which is your ideal, you 
sacrifice expression, which is not less important, and so fall into 
conventionalism and monotony. The ancients carved their 
calm gods because they believed in them ; we, who seek action 
and life, common labours and civic duties, cannot accept them as 
models, The classics argued that art is absolute, universal, and 
eternal ; that. its rules, which are the laws of the beautiful, are, 
like the rules of logic and geometry, immutable ; that the 
ancients practised them because they understood them, and 
hence left us incomparable works; that there is only one and 
the same art in which nations more or less succeed ; that the 
revolutions of history do not necessitate revolutions in literature 
and art, as the Renaissance artists proved ; that to abandon a 
tradition, consecrated by so many masterpieces, would be to 
retrograde, and substitute the worship of the commonplace 
for the worship of form; finally, that if the new school thought 
it could excel the old, it had better try, and would then be 
judged by its performance. 


Colour Sense of the Ancients, 
M. LUBBOCK. 

Mr. Gladstone was struck with the fewness of the colours 
mentioned by Homer, and the inexact manner in which the 
colour terms were used, and in 1858 he suggested that colours 
were probably not appreciated at that day as they are now, the 
organ of colour and its perceptions being probably in a com- 
paratively undeveloped condition. The next to take up this 
question was Lazarus Geiger. In a+paper read at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine in 1867, he represented that the power of per- 
ceiving colour, as it now exists, must have been attained 
gradually and progressively, and that even within historic 
times. Suggesting that probably the organs of man’s senses 
some thousand years ago were by no means in the same con- 
dition as now, and that they were then incapable of their 
present functions, he applied this idea to the power of dis- 
tinguishing colours, and examined the indications of colour- 
perception presented by the works of different ages. Neither 
in the Vedas, the ancient religious works of the Hindus, which 
are supposed to have been written from fourteen to sixteen 
hundred years B.C., nor in the Zendavesta, or books of the 
Parsees, or Persians, which must have been written before the 
eighth century B.c., did he find indications of developed colour- 
perception. From both any mention of blue colour was 
entirely absent, a fact the more striking since the Vedas are 
full of descriptions of the sky, while the latter, the Zendavesta, 


specially treats of light and fire, which are represented as 
originating in the sun. Similarly green colour is not mentioned 
either in the Rigveda hymns or in the Zendavesta, though both 
often speak of the earth. The size and height of trees are con- 
sidered, but not the green colour of their leaves. Again, he 
finds, as Mr. Gladstone did, how inaccurate are Homer's 
descriptions of colour, and adopts the same suggestion, 
namely, that colours were probably not perceived at that time as 
they are now. In 1867 M. Hugo Magnus, in a work entitled 
Die Entwickelung des Farbensinnes, published at Jena, gave 
reasons for believing in the same progressive appreciation of 
colours as Geiger ; in the same gradually increasing sensibility 
to colour impressions. Believing that at first mankind merely 
perceived white and black, the presence or absence of light, he 
believed red to have been the first true colour to be recognised, 
and that the power of perceiving the other colours was gradually 
acquired in the order of the colours in the solar spectrum. 
Thus he believed the perception of red to be followed by that 
of yellow, these two colours seemingly having the longest and 
most powerful waves of ether. The perception of green fol. 
lowed, then of blue, and lastly of violet. Dr. Magnus believed 
that it was whilst red and black were alone distinguished that 
the hymns of the Vedas were written, that yellow was also 
recognised in the time of Homer, and that it was only at a later 
date that the perception of green followed, and lastly that of 
blue and violet. He believed it to be only in quite recent 
times that the numerous shades of the solar spectrum have 
been defined with exactness, that the evolution of the colour- 
sense is still incomplete, and that the time will come when the 
ultra-violet rays will be perceptible to the eye, though their 
existence is only at present recognised on account of their 
chemical effects. It has already been pointed out that colour- 
blindness has been supposed to be a return to the primitive 
condition of vision in mankind. A further examination, how- 
ever, shows that, even supposing primitive vision to have been 
such as Dr. Magnus suggested, this could not be the case. In 
colour-blindness the perception of red is almost invariably lost, 
while that of blue and violet is present. The reverse is sup- 
posed to have happened when colours were first appreciated by 
mankind. Red colours are thought to have been perceived, 
when blue and violet were not yet distinguished. Thus there 
is no resemblance between colour-blindness and the condition 
which is supposed by Dr. Magnus to have prevailed when the 
colour-sense was in a primitive condition, nor can it be looked 
upon as an indication that such an undeveloped state of the 
colour-sense ever existed. 


Roman Architecture. 
E. A. FREEMAN. 


The architecture of classical Rome is, like the literature of 
classical Rome, imitative. Italy, the land to which the world 
practically owes the great discovery of the arched construction, 
may very likely have had a native architecture, as well as a 
native literature, in the days of the kings and the early consuls. 
But the architecture of classical Rome was a mere imitation of 
that of Greece. It was indeed but an imperfect imitation. The 
Roman architects were not so besotted as to cast away their 
own great invention of the arch, and to fall back on the less 
flexible, less diversified, constructive system of the Greek 
entablature. But, just as they spread a varnish of Greek 
forms, Greek metres, and what not, over their native Italian 
literature, so, in like sort, they spread a varnish of Greek 
decoration over their native Italian construction. Buildings 
whose real construction was that of piers and arches were 
masked with a decorative imitation of the columns and entabla- 
ture of a Greek portico. But as it was in other things, so it 
was also in architecture. The true Roman spirit was masked 
only, and not destroyed, by the fashion of Greek imitation. As 
that spirit shows itself in the satirists, the historians, and even 
here and there in the poets themselves, as it stands out more 
clearly still in the mighty fabric of the Roman Law, so there 
are classes of Roman building in which the national arched 
construction stands out, masked but feebly, or not at all, by the 
varnish of Greek decoration. In an aqueduct or an amphi- 
theatre, Greek features, columns and their entablatures, are 
either absent altogether or are something so secondary as to 
have but little share in the general effect. In buildings of 
this kind the round arch, the main constructive feature, 
does really stand out as the feature which gives the building 
its main architectural character. And, as Mr. Petit remarked 
long ago, the step from buildings of this kind to some of the 
plainer forms of the later Romanesque is very slight indeed. 
Some of the great German churches, such for instance as 
the three great Rhenish minsters of Mainz, Worms, and 
Speier, where the interior elevations consist of square piers 
supporting perfectly unadorned round arches, have surely a 
great deal in common with a Roman aqueduct. In both we see 
the round-arch construction standing boldly out in its most 
undisguised form. And buildings of this kind, whether 
aqueducts, amphitheatres, or churches, which rely almost 
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wholly on their unadorned constructive elements, may un- 
doubtedly be grand and striking in the highest degree. Still 
a style of architecture would be narrowly limited in its 
resources, if it were for ever confined to such elements as 
these!’ The massive, unadorned, square pier was suited for 
many purposes ; but there were also many purposes which 
asked for something more graceful, something which better 
offered itself for enrichment, There was one feature of the 
Greek constructive system which the Roman architect could do 
something more than blindly imitate. There was one feature 
which he could really adopt, for which he could find a place in 
his own system as appropriate as that which it had held in the 
system to which it belonged by birth. The Grecian column 
was freely employed by the Roman architects, but for a long 
time, in truth during the whole of the purely Classical period, 
it was used only in a feeble, hesitating, and inconsistent way. 
Roman architects built porticoes and colonnades after purely 
Grecian models, without bringing in any feature of the national 
constructive system at all. Or columns and entablatures after the 
Grecian model were attached as a mere decorative mask to 
buildings really built according to the national mode of con- 
struction. At last, in days which we are taught to look upon 
as days of decline, in days which are looked upon as 
days of degradation both for literature and for art, the great 
step was taken which was to give Roman architecture an har- 
monious and consistent form, the step which was to make its 
chief decorative feature become also the chief feature of its 
construction. In the Greek system the column had boldly and 
honestly supported the entablature. In the Roman system of 
construction the round arch answered to the entablature. 
What then was needed to make the column a real feature in 
the Roman system was to make it discharge in the Roman 
construction a duty strictly analogous to that. which it had dis- 
charged in the Greek construction. Inthe Greek system the 
entablature had rested on the capitals of the columns ; what 
was now needed was to make the round arch rest on the 
capitals of the columns also. This simple change at once gave 
Roman architecture a form both consistent in construction and 
graceful in decoration. Next to the introduction of the arch 
itself, no architectural revolution has been so great and so 
lasting in its results. The man who first boldly set his arch to 
rest on the capitals of his columns made a change which led the 
way to all future developments of arched architecture, round 
and pointed alike. 
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art, whom he enumerates, and who were collected and deposited 
in the magnificent library instituted at that period. He appears, 
then, with singular advantage as transmitting the well-digested 
and received principles of the greatest masters who had 
thought and written on architecture to modern times, and the 
principles thus derived directly from the Greeks merit our 
closest attention. 
Technical Note Books. 
H. CONYBEARE. 


The power of analysis and methodic arrangement, which 
your previous mathematical training has been*intended to 
confer, can alone enable you to master, in so short a time, 
even a general knowledge of so wide a field as the practice of 
civil engineering presents ; and it is desirable that you should 
be most strongly impressed with the paramount importance of 
keeping note books and taking notes of every engineering work 
you read and every engineering fact you observe. Such notes 
should be as succinct and synoptical as possible, so as to 
occupy a minimum of space and time. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of such a system of record—nothing 
fixes facts or formule so firmly in the memory as writing them 
out, and nothing clears the brain of the writer so efficiently as 
the mental manipulation essential in arranging his facts in 
their proper order of sequence, and putting them into the 
smallest number of words possible. Your note books should 
afford a permanent, succinct and classified index of your read- 
ing—a catalogue raisonné of the engineering facts and results 
you have possessed yourselves of, either by study or personal 
observation. In each note you should always refer intelligibly 
to your authorities, in order that, if ever actually engaged on 
the particular description of work to which it refers, you may 
be able to read up your authorities over again. George III. 
used to say that “he did not. believe his lawyers knew 
more law than other people, but they knew where to find it.” 


Blasticity of Wrought-iron. 
Z. COLBURN. 


It is commonly held that, within certain limits of strain, 
iron is perfectly elastic. No matter how often it may be 
stretched or deflected, up to a certain point, the general belief 
is that it will come back to its original form every time the 
load is taken off. There are high authorities, however, who 
maintain that iron takes a permanent set under even very 
moderate strains. If we are to understand that the set is 
exceedingly small, this may be true. The late Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, for example, remarked (on the 381st page of his ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Researches”) that two cast-iron beams took each a 
permanent set with weights respectively equal to 1-57th and 
1-8oth of the breaking weight. In a discussion at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, a Mr. Dines mentioned that he had 
tested upwards of 8,000 cast-iron girders for the late Thomas 
Cubitt, and that he found it hardly possible to apply a weight 
so small as not to produce some permanent set, I-20th of the 
breaking weight producing a perceptible set. In the experi- 
ments of the Iron Commission at Portsmouth, a bar of annealed 
wrought-iron 50 feet long was said to have taken a perceptible 
set with a weight of less than 1} tons per square inch. After 
this weight had been doubled, however, the set was still only 
perceptible ; and notwithstanding that the elasticity of an- 
nealed iron is known to be inferior to that of unannealed bars, 
the whole set of the 50 feet bar was but the j4yth part of 1 
inch, after a strain of 84 tons per square inch had been borne, 
and the set was but the ,1,th of an inch in 50 feet after a strain 
of 11°9 tons per square inch. Mr. Edwin Clark has experi- 
mented on a wrought-iron bar Io feet long and 1 inch square. 
Under a strain of 3 tons per square inch he gives a permanent 
set of nearly the z,4,th part of an inch in Io feet. With 8 tons 
the permanent set is given as about the zs4 5th of an inch in 
10 feet, and it was not until a strain of 13 tons per square inch 
had been applied that a set of y4 inches in ro feet became 
apparent. With such exceedingly minute measurements we 
may, perhaps, doubt if there was really any permanent set at 
all, with strains under 9 or Io tons per square NCD. An 
increase of temperature in the bar of perhaps a single degree 
while the measurements were being made, would more than 
account for some of the reported sets, even under considerable 
strains. Thus Mr. Edwin Clark gives the permanent set of his 
bar, after a strain of 8 tons per square inch, as the rsseaoth 
part of its length, and this is almost exactly what the extension 
of the bar would have been had its temperature been raised but 
a single degree between the observations. Iron is heated in 
the very act of straining it, and a sudden breaking strain will 
generally leave the broken ends too hot to be handled. Sucha 
slight apparent extension might also have occurred while the 
shackles by which the bar was strained were coming to their 
bearings. But even if such a microscopic permanent set really 
existed, it is one of which no engineer would take the slightest 
serious notice as affecting the strength of the bar in which it 
was observed. 


Vitruvius. 
C,_R.. . COCKERELE, 


The esthetical principles of architecture, as handed to us 
from the Greeks by Vitruvius, concur with the notions of ancient 
philosophy, and have not been controverted by the modern ; 
and though subjected of late years to some rude attacks, they 
have never been superseded, and we can follow no better text- 
book in the consideration of our subject. Those principles 
apply to every style and invention of architecture which the 
world has hitherto known; they belong to our physical and 
intellectual nature, and will never change but with an alteration 
in these. When the works of Vitruvius were first discovered, 
they were accounted a revelation to the craft, and called 
“ divine” by Sulpitius, the first translator; and, nearly 200 years 
after, Perrault, in his translation, calls them “a very singular 
piece, and an inestimable treasure in the opinion of the 
learned.” Eighteen translations, in forty-one editions, are 
enumerated to this day. In 1807 the philologist Schneider re- 
published Vitruvius. “ My whole scope,” says he, “ has been 
to purify the text,so as to enable men learned in art to re- 
construct and understand the theories of Vitruvius, hitherto 
obscured by interpolations and vicious translations.” But he 
detracts from the merit of his work by a severity of criticism 
as uncandid as it is derogatory to the character of his author. 
He declines his apology, as “ writing neither as an accomplished 
philosopher, an eloquent rhetorician, nor as an expert gram- 
marian, but as an architect, laying down rules useful to those 
who build.” He calls his language obsolete and plebeian, 
accuses him cf pride and envy, and rates him as a morose, 
inept, infirm old man, querulous, and vulgar. But Schneider 
was the less justified in such treatment, as being weak upon 
those points in which his author was most strong, for he says :— 
“On architectural subjects, or that which has to do with the 
subtleties of the art, and the questions and disputes concerning 
them, I neither could nor would have anything to say.” So 
that the science has received no direct advantage from the 
labours of Schneider, and yet how much was to be done might 
be understood by ten discoveries in confirmation of the theories 
of Vitruvius made within a few years. The slanders of’ 
Schneider had been adopted in this country with little honour 
to the parties, and no advantage to architecture. Vitruvius 
remained the father of our art, and was entitled to our respect 
as the text-book of our studies. Having been appointed 
surveyor to the warlike engines and stores of the empire by 
Augustus, Vitruvius was endowed with leisure, and very 
probably was instructed to collate the Greek authors on our 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE varieties of the knowledge possessed by SHAKESPEARE 
have given rise to many essays by specialists. Lord CAmp- 
BELL summed up in favour of the theory that the player 
was a hanger-on of the law; Dr. WorpswortH has dis- 
coursed on the orthodoxy of his theology ; Dr. PATTERSON 
testified to his acquaintance with botany and other branches 
of natural history, and so on. Mr. Stopes, the author of 
a book on *breweries and malthouses, which we once 
reviewed, now demonstrates in an essay that SHAKESPEARE 
knew as much about strong drink as is possible for a con- 
sumer. Like Hocartu, and the poet of the libretto of the 
opera of “ Marta,” he believed in the virtues of native 
beer above all importations. But from the extracts which 
are given in the essay, SHAKESPEARE apparently was not 
initiated into the mysteries of brewing and of the adultera- 
tion of liquors to suit the palate. This is remarkable, as 
there is good reason for supposing that SHAKESPEARE was 
connected with brewing as well as with other unpoetic but 
money-making trades. Bacon also writes about thin and 
thick potations as a man who was allowed to see the opera- 
tions of their production, and who tried to form a theory on 
the subject. In the plays we see evidence that the writer 
could recognise that beer and wine may be abused, while in 
Bacon there is a more philosophic spirit, as if drunkenness 
would become to him a subject of study quite as interesting 
as the gladdening of heart which follows measured libations. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude from the dif- 
ference which is seen in the manner of considering drink 
in Bacon’s works and in the plays, that the same mind 
could not have produced them all. But, on the other hand, 
if SHAKESPEARE knew more or less about malt tubs and 
stills, why does he write as if he were only a tavern fre- 
quenter or a guest in hospitable houses? The writer of 
the plays was able to utilise scraps of knowledge of all 
kinds, and why could he not find sermons in malt and 
grapes as well as in stones? We cannot believe that 
BACON was a poet, much less a dramatist, and Mr. StopEs’s 
book will help to demolish the new theory ; but, contrary to 
the intention of the author, we believe it will also aid in dis- 
pelling the superstition about the butcher’s son of Stratford. 
If, out of compliment to a firm of brewers in Stratford-on- 
Avon, Mr. Stopss is ready to believe that SHAKESPEARE 
was a brewer, why is no proof of his calling to be found in 
play or poem? 


‘THE representatives of Uruguay sought designs for 
their pavilion in the Paris Exhibition from French architects. 
The design by M. Barri, of Paris, has been accepted, and 
he is entrusted with the execution of the building. 
M. Depry, of Amiens, obtained the second prize, 
M. Brien the third, and M. Larre the fourth prize. 


It is to be regretted that James Wvtp, of Charing 
Cross, is no longer among geographers, in order to point out 
that the scheme for constructing a colossal globe in the 
Champ de Mars is no more than a repetition of the 
experiment in Leicester Square at the time of the Great 
International Exhibition, when Mr. Wyip was aided by 
Mr. H. R. Apranans’s skill as an architect. The students 
of geography had the advantage of contemplating the 
world from the inside, which was novel, but in Paris 
there will be no departure from the scholastic use of the 


globes, except that punishments for not enjoying a dreary 
study will not be awarded. 


THE Belgian Government have now an opportunity of 
remodelling the Museum of the Porte de Hal, Brussels, 
and thereby to make the rooms worthy of the country. 
Hitherto the obstacle to improvement was said to be the 
conservatism of the curator, M. Juste, who held to his own 
ideas about the uses of a museum. The old fort contain- 
Ing the collections is, as everybody knows, fairly well 
adapted for holding archeological objects, although the 
light may occasionally be insufficient. The Bishop’s Palace, 
which forms a part of the Glasgow Exhibition, might have 
been suggested by the Porte de Hal. Among the wood- 
Carving, pottery, glasswork, church furniture, armour, &c., 
in the Brussels Museum, many pieces of great interest can 


be found, but it is difficult to realise that any system was 
adopted in arranging them, and the patience of the archzeo- 
logist is in consequence soon overcome. He finds himself 
wandering about like the ordinary sightseer, and when he 
leaves the hall he has not found the object he sought. 
What is needed in Brussels is a curator who can put himself 
in the place of an archeologist who is a stranger and who 
has not time to spare. For his requirements there must be 
a proper classification of the objects in a museum, and he 
will need no other clue. There are men enough in Belgium 
who are competent for the office of conservator, and the 
best among them should be selected, for HERCULEs himself 
might hesitate before the work that must be undertaken for 
the transformation of the museum. Advantage might be 
taken of the opportunity for another purpose. Would it 
not be well to have a meeting of the curators of archzeo- 
logical museums at the Musée Royal d’Antiquités et 
d’Armures, for the purpose of making some approach 
towards an uniform system of arrangement in the museums 
of Europe? 


Ir is satisfactory to find that in most of the French 
competitions for memorials an architect co-operates with 
the sculptor, and has an equal share in the success when- 
ever the design happens to be accepted. The latest 
instance of the kind is the memorial of the Girondists 
which is to be erected in Bordeaux. ‘The first prize was 
obtained by the design produced by M. Laxatut, the 
sculptor, and M. Esquif, the architect, and the second 
prize was awarded to a design by M. Dumiz, the sculptor, 
and M. Derverin, architect. The accepted design will 
probably cost 200,000 francs to realise, and the memorial 
will be erected in one of the most attractive places in 
Bordeaux, the Allées de Tourny. The design consists of 
a sort of Corinthian-Byzantine column, surmounted by a 
figure representing the French Republic, which is accom- 
panied by a lion. The pedestal will be adorned by sculp- 
tured groups representing scenes in the memorable history 
of the Girondist party during the first revolution. 


Ir may be safely asserted that few tourists who in the 
course of their round through Paris visit the Place de la 
Bastille are aware that the outline of the ancient prison is 
marked by an arrangement of the paving stones and flags. 
There is no respect for history shown by the great waggons 
and vehicles which pass throughout the day over the Place, 
and in consequence the distinction of the lines is almost 
abraded. It would not answer if the crowds who will visit 
Paris next year were unable to trace the site of the Bastille, 
although a good reproduction of the building may form a 
part of the Exhibition. Orders have been given to have 
the paving overhauled, and, as the work is not of great 
magnitude, there will be no difficulty in restoring the lines. 


THE chair of Associate Member of the Royal Academy 
of Antwerp, which was vacant through the death of 
M. QUESTEL, the architect, is now occupied, as M. HENRI 
Révoit has been elected. He is among the best known of 
French architects, and has written some valuable works on 
his art, especially one on Roman architecture in the south 
of France. The Antwerp Academy consists of only twenty- 
five members, and the foreign members cannot be more 
than ten in number. It was anciently a guild under the 
patronage of St. Luxe, and was liberally endowed by 
Puiuip IV. of Spain. 


THE furniture of the sheds on the site of the Tuileries 
having been sold, the sheds themselves will be put up for 
sale to-morrow. An immediate demolition of them being 
stipulated, there will be shortly no trace of the temporary 
post-office which spoiled one of the best parts of Paris. 
Something will have to be done with the site, as the 
erection of the contemplated monument of the Republic 
will need years instead of months. There is no question 
that the disposition of the place is a most difficult problem. 
The Arc du Carrousel should be the end of the vista which 
begins with the Arc de Triomphe in the Champs Elysées, 
and a great mass of stone placed in front of the former 
must be an impediment which admirers of the amenity of 
the city cannot fail to dislike, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITHCOTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES, 


NO, 14._DRAWING-ROOM, 44 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON. 
(HALSEY RICARDO.) 


NO. 15._MANTELPIECES, BUCKMINSTER PARK. (HALSEY RICARDO.) 


FIR GROVE, WEYBRIDGE. 


HE arrangement of this house can be deduced from 

the two plans and views. The hall, which is about 

14 feet square, gives access to the three principal rooms. 

On the ground floor the earth-closets are placed in a way 

that can offer no inconvenience. In addition to the four 

bedrooms there are two well-lighted attics, The archi- 

tect was Mr. Henry Curzon, 61 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. 


WINDOWS, ST. JOHN, HEBBURN-ON-TYNE. 


N account of the church of St. John the Evangelist, 

Hebburn, was given lately in this journal. We now 

give drawings of two of the windows, and more details of 
the work will be supplied in a subsequent number. 


THE CHAPEL, STONYHURST. INTERIOR VIEW. 


HIS chapel is being built for the boys, and replaces 
the present one, which will be utilised as an addition 
to the libraries. In plan the chapel is rectangular, 
go feet by 35 feet. On one side, under the windows, are con- 
fessionals and a sacristy, and on the other tribunes, raised 
about 12 feet. The latter have fronts of oak screenwork, 
corbelled out from the face of the wall. A carved dado, of 
oak, runs round the walls up to the string-course below the 
windows, which occupy almost the entire wall space on one 
side of the chapel. The roof is also of oak, of hammer- 
beam construction, but having the space between the window 
arches and the hammer-beams filled with fan-tracery groining, 
surmounted by a carved cornice and cresting. The reredos 
will also be of oak, with spaces for pictures, and having the 
top brought forward with fan-groining, corresponding some- 
what with that of the roof. This building is part of the 
new college designed by Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & 
Duny, architects, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual Congress of this Association opened in 
Glasgow on Monday, when the members and visitors 
were received in the City Chambers. The Lord Provost, in 
welcoming the party, expressed his pleasure that so many had 
found it convenient and agreeable to pay a visit to so ancient 
acity. When he spoke of its ancient character he was afraid 
that the relics of antiquity were but few in number ; but their 
programme included visits to prehistoric forts, to the Roman 
wall of Antonine, and to the Roman camp of Ardoch, also to 
the interesting antiquities of Bute, where they would have the 
opportunity of enjoying the hospitality of the Marquis; the 
two battlefields of Bannockburn and Langside, the palaces 
of Stirling and of Linlithgow, the castles of Bothwell and of 
Craignethan ; and last, the members would find in the grounds 
of the Exhibition a collection of the rarest and most valuable 
treasures of an antiquarian character, many of which have 
never been shown before. 

Sheriff Berry said he could add little to the remarks made 
by the Lord Provost. No doubt the present city did not 
externally bear many marks of antiquity. It had grown to be a 
great mart of trade and manufacture ; but still in its early 
history it was well known that for a long period Glasgow was 
simply the burgh of the Bishop or Archbishop of Glasgow. 
They were to have from Mr. Honeyman, a master on the 
subject, an explanation of the architecture of the cathedral, 
which carried them back to the early history of this city. 
They were also to have a paper on the history of the see from 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, and that could not fail to throw a 
great light upon the early history of the city. 

Mr. John Honeyman, as president of the Archzological 
Society of Glasgow, said he had to offer them on behalf of the 
Society he represented a most cordial welcome to Glasgow. 
The Lord Provost and the learned Sheriff had spoken more 
exclusively on behalf of Glasgow, but his Society included a 
somewhat wider area. He was glad to think that so many 


members had volunteered to assist them on the present 
occasion, to read papers on the various places of interest which 
were to be visited outside the boundaries of the city. He need 
hardly say that the visit of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion to that part of the country had been matter of great interest 
to the members of the Glasgow Society. They were all sensible 
of what must be the feelings of archzeologists, that one of the 
needs of the present time was a closer association of the 
various societies. 

Mr. Morgan, hon. treasurer of the Association, in the 
absence of the president, the Marquis of Bute, thanked the 
Lord Provost and the other gentlemen for the kindly reception 
they had given the Association on its first visit to Glasgow. _ 

The party then proceeded to the Park Buildings, Langside, 
where Mr. A. M. Scott detailed the incidents of the battle 
fought by Mary, Queen of Scots, on May 13, 1568, against the 
Regent. 

Proceeding to the memorial below the park, and at the 
entrance to the village of Langside, the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion was gone through. The cathedral was next visited, where 
Mr. John Honeyman, F.S.A. Scot., read a paper on the history 
and architectural features of the building, which will be found 
in another part of our issue. A public dinner at the Grand 
Hotel, Charing Cross, finished the day’s proceedings, the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Dr. Robert Berry, and a vice-president 
of the meeting, being in the chair. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman gave the toast, 
‘The British Archeological Association.” In the cathedral, he 
said, Glasgow possessed a building of which the citizens might 
well be proud. They in Glasgow were glad to think that the 
spirit of their ancestors was such as to prevent the demolition 
of that cathedral when, unfortunately, too many ecclesiastical 
ornaments in Scotland were destroyed. It was not the only 
cathedral which Scotland possessed in a practically intact con- 
dition. He was fortunate enough the other day to visit the 
cathedral of St. Magnus in Kirkwall—a building, he believed, 
still more ancient than the cathedral of this city, but one, he 
was afraid, rather too remote for the Association to visit. They 
had in Glasgow a building which antiquarians would delight to 
visit, and which the citizens naturally prized as a great feature 
of this city. Apart from the cathedral itself, the history of the 
city was also worthy of the study of antiquarians. The history 
of the city, or rather burgh, as it was for a number of centuries, 
dated from about the date of the cathedral itself, which was, he 
thought, about the end of the twelfth century, in which the first 
charter was given to the Bishop of Glasgow. Without weary- 
ing them with a history of the city, he just wished to say that 
for nearly 400 years the burgh of Glasgow flourished under the 
bishops and archbishops, and it was to the fostering care of 
those high dignitaries that this burgh, or ultimately city, owed 
its first beginning of success and prosperity. 

Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., briefly replied. 

Mr. Arthur Cates gave “The City of Glasgow.” He con- 
sidered Glasgow was justly entitled to the name of the second 
city of the empire. They had there the great cathedral, 
happily preserved, and the great university from which so many 
students issued forth to make Scotland’s name respected 
throughout the world. These two buildings, representing the 
Church and religion of the country and its progress and learn- 
ing, were two of the greatest monuments of this great city. 
Then Glasgow had the two tallest chimneys in the world, and 
every one of them looked on these great chimney-stalks with 
admiration and respect, as emblems of the great power and 
might of the men who had raised them, and as typical of the 
great power and wealth of this nation. Perhaps the greatest 
monument that the city possessed, if it could be called a 
monument which was ever flowing on, was that which had been 
practically created by the city, and which had created the city 
in return——he referred to the river Clyde. He would recommend 
all who had the opportunity to walk along its quays and its 
docks, to take boat and look at its great shipbuilding yards, 
and to consider what energy, what perseverance, what might of 
mind and of money had been required to convert the Clyde of 
the past—that stream which in the memory of man had been 
forded at the Broomielaw—into the mighty waterway for com- 
merce which it now was. It was not simply a glory to Scotland 
—it was a glory to the whole nation that under such disadvan- 
tages a port should have been created which had exercised so 
much influence on the commerce and wealth of the empire. 
Of all the cities in the empire he knew none in which architec- 
ture had been cultivated with so much care and practised so 
successfully as in Glasgow. The streets were broad and mag- 
nificent ; and if they had the tallest chimneys in the world he 
thought they had also the longest streets, and therefore were 
distinguished in two particulars. They had also some of the 
finest buildings, admirably placed and admirably built. If he 
might refer to one example, he might say that the church in 
the north-west suburbs, treated in the Roman style of archi- 
tecture, appeared to him to be one of the best in its arrange- 
ments and its execution of any Classic period. Then recently 
the post-office had been erected in the centre of the city, facing 
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the square in which it was no doubt the aspiration of many of 


Glasgow’s citizens some day to hold a place in marble or in 
bronze, and where the great Wizard of the North took his 
stand, and worthily ennobled it, because to them in the South 
he was the discoverer of Scotland. It was he who bade them 
go North, and who gave them the greatest interest in every 
loch and every castle throughout the country ; and to him 
Glasgow owed much, because if their presence there was worth 
something it was he who had brought them there. Then the 
municipality had distinguished itself by erecting a grand 
municipal block, a block reflecting credit on the city and on the 
architect. ; 

Sir James King, having replied, other toasts were given to 
the local executive and the chairman. 


ST. MARY’S, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


N excursion was made by the Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
A tectural and Archeological Society on Friday to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Amongst other buildings the church was visited, 
where Mr. Oliver read a short paper on the history of the 
building, and was followed by Alderman Noake, who stated 
that the work of restoration at present accomplished there 
included the entire repair of the external fabric, which had been 
carefully carried out on the lines laid down by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, also the removal of the 
galleries, rearrangement of the seating, the strengthening of 
the tower by iron ties, and adding new bells. The next work 
to be done was the opening of the transepts and removal of the 
organ to asituation not yet decided on. There had been a 
delay in the work of restoration which was unaccountable, for 
with such immense sums as were supplied by visitors from all 
parts of the world, there ought to be no difficulty in carrying on 
that work even without any appeal to the inhabitants of Strat- 
ford or the public at large. Inthe Middle Ages the pilgrims to 
the shrine of St. Wulstan enabled the prior and monks of Wor- 
cester to rebuild, enlarge, and repair their venerable cathedral, 
and so to hand it down to all succeeding ages, and why should 
this not be the case at Stratford, where the receipts from 
visitors would seem to be far in excess of what was required for 
the restoration of a comparatively small church? 


SANITATION OF TOWNS. 


AS the meeting of the Association of Public. Sanitary In- 
spectors of Great Britain, at Brighton, on Friday, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson read a paper by the president, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., dealing with the progress of sanitation and the results. In 
the course of his address he said :—Examining the reports sent 
to me of the work done in a number of towns, and comparing 
them with each other, looking particularly at the work done by 
the sanitary inspectors under the direction of the health 
officers, as to the number of houses in a bad sanitary condition 
which have been improved under their direction, and as to the 
accumulations of putrefying matter which they have removed, 
it is certain that a large share of the reduced death-rate is due 
to their service—imperfectly as it is yet organised and ob- 
structed as it still is. Looking, however, at the extraordinary 
recent reduction of the death-rate in the metropolis (where it 
was not long since 24 in I,000, but has recently come down to 
14 and 15 in 1,000), I cannot but consider that much of that 
reduction must be due to climatorial causes. On the occur- 
rence of a great thunderstorm, immediately after it has cleared 
away there is an experience of anew and fresh atmosphere. It 
has done for a time what must be the constant work of good 
sanitation. 

Good sanitation will, however, do more than that per- 
manently. By the Consolidated Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission—which had charge of the whole of the house drainage, 
as well as the drainage of the roads, and also of the land drain- 
age of the suburbs, plans based upon trial works of blocks of 
buildings, which trial has since been verified by the results of 
work in a number of towns where the system of “ circulation 
v. stagnation” is followed—constant supplies of pure spring 
water would by this time have been carried into every house, 
or on to every flat in every house without cisternage and stag- 
nation and de-aeration. The foul water would have been con- 
stantly carried out of every house by self-cleansing house- 
drains and sinks into the self-cleansing sewers of the streets, 
and from those self-cleansing sewers on to the sewage farms 
or gardens fresh, and without loss of strength by putrefaction. 
What would have been the grand result of this system. is 
indicated in towns more or less completely on the separate 
system, for in those towns there is a reduction of the death- 
rates by fully one-half. And there can be no reasonable doubt 
that all of the like reductions might have been effected on the 
same principle in the metropolis and in other cities, 
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long a story to describe the combination of sinister interests in 
expensive Parliamentary procedure and in expensive works by 
which the Government were put in a minority against the 
continuance of the first General Board of Health and of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. By that first General 
Board of Health local authorities and executive officers were 
distinctly warned that they were responsible under the old 
common law categories for acts of “nonfeasance,” of “ mis- 
feasance,” and of ‘‘ malfeasance.” ‘ 
If an architect or a contractor supplied with a good plan, 
and with the latest improvements before him, were from mala 


praxis to construct an edifice with a large stagnant cesspit 


beneath productive of disease to the occupants, he would cer- 
tainly be liable in damage for his malfeasance, and it admits of 
clear proof, from what has been done in various other towns, 
that, had the works on the plans prepared been fairly in the 
metropolis executed, the metropolitan death-rate would at this 
present time be reduced by at least 5 in 1,000, and would 
probably have stood at 12 in 1,000 from the year 1856. Instead 
of being in its condition, the river would have been purified 
first instead of last, and the river itself would be pure instead 
of being in a condition which Lord Bramwell’s. Commission 
described as “a disgrace to the metropolis and to civilisation.” 
It appears to me to be of importance at this time to display, in 
the way of warning, the wholly unimagined and gigantic extent 
of evil of sanitary “malfeasance” in the results on the 
metropolis, the cost in lives, and of the money value in lives 
chargeable and inflicted on the metropolis ala praxis, and by 
“malfeasance.” As to the value of the lives, I take the 
estimate of Dr. Farr in relation to the average actual cost and 
the average actual value of every human being in England at 
1592. The total loss of lives every day has been 98, and 
the loss of them in money value has been every day 15,5232. 
Every week the average total loss of lives has been 685, and 
the total loss in money 108,963/. Every year the total loss of 
lives in the metropolis has been 35,636, and in money 
5,666,0592, Such will be found to be the rate of the cost of the 
delay of the practical application of the power of sanitary 
science in competent hands for the future. 

I submitted these results to Lord Herschell as charges for 
investigation under the Commission for the examination ‘of the 
working of the vestralised Metropolitan Board of Works... No 
doubt the discrimination of cases would have been difficult 
between the individuals who were, we must assume, utterly 
unconscious of what they were being made to do, and those 
who were not, or who, in ignorance of the mala praxis, never- 
theless could not now equitably be subjected in such penalties 
as would have befallen them from the judges of old. ‘No doubt 
also the investigation would have been laborious and difficult, 
yet it would have been useful for the public instruction and for 
the future warning to local administrative authorities. But as 
the proved acts of malfeasance in comparatively small matters 
have served in the mind of Parliament, as well as of the public, 
for the discontinuance of vestralised authority in-such matters, 
it seems to have been considered unnecessary to enter into the 
examination of such large and complicated inquiries. It is 
nevertheless of vital importance that the powers of the great 
factors of sanitation should be vindicated and shown to be so 
certain, from what has been done, that a capitalist would be 
safe from proof of a reduction by one-half of a death-rate in 
contrast with a reduction of one-third. A contractor, with 
enlarged and commensurate powers, might contract for the 
reduction of the excessive death-rate of Manchester—now 27— 
to 16 in 1,000. And this reduction would be attended, as shown 
in the manufacturing town of Leek, with an augmentation of 
five years of the average duration of life and working ability. 
And at what cost? At not above one-third of the insurance 
charges of the 24 millions of money annually paid by the wage 
classes of England to provide against excessive sickness and 
premature mortality ; nay, I believe at not above one-third of 
the insurance charges against sickness and mortality enforced 
by a special executive machinery made by Prince Bismarck in 
Germany. 

The sanitary works of drainage and improved water car- 
riage are, however, sometimes countervailed by overcrowding. 
Let us look at the case of the working-man under that condi- 
tion. In some experiences got out at Glasgow, it is there shown 
that there is an excessive death-rate in. single-roomed_ tene- 
ments, but a lower death-rate in double-roomed tenements, and 
a still lower death-rate in the three-roomed tenements. 
Increased living-room space must be paid for, and is it not 
worth while for the mechanic who is getting his 255. a week to 
pay 25. or 3s. a week more for such space as he may get in a 
model dwelling, in which it is proved that on an average he 
obtains full ten years more of life and working ability? Com- 
pare this with the fate of a man who emigrates to a city in the 
United States, or to one of the Australian colonies, where the 
death-rate is 27 in 1,000, and who will lose by one-third his 
chances of life and working ability, and, if he have a family, 
will see one-half of his children in their graves by their fifth 
I deem the greatest gain of sanitary science developed 
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since we last met here the proofs obtained of the power of the 
prevention of the chief of the children’s diseases. In the 
large district schools, the districts of the Poor Law unions, the 
children’s chief diseases are now practically abolished, Those 
institutions may be said to be children’s hospitals, in which 
children, orphans of the lowest type from the slums, are taken 
in large proportion with developed diseases upon them, often 
only to die from constitutional failure alone. Yet in a number 
of these separate schools there are now no deaths from measles, 
whooping-cough, typhus, scarlatina, or diphtheria. The general 
death-rate is about 10 in 1,000, and of those who are not in the 
probationary wards, of those who come in without developed 
disease upon them, the death-rates are now less than three in 
1,000, or less than one-third of the death-rates prevalent 
among the children of the general population of the same ages. 
To illustrate this progress of the chief rudimentary and sani- 
tary factors, I may give one example of an institution where 
the old death-rate was the common outside one of 12 in 1,000, 
The institution was first properly drained, and the premises 
cleared of foul sewage smells, by which clearance the death- 
rate was reduced by more than one-third, or to 8 in 1,000. 

Since last we met there have been, as it appears to me, 
most important advances in the improvement of ventilation. 
In some district institutions stoves have been introduced which 
bring in constant supplies of fresh air, warm it, circulate it, and 
carry out the vitiated air. Dr. Richardson in his own large 
library has used one, a calorigen, which introduces fresh air, 
warms it, and constantly discharges the vitiated air, keeping 
the room all over at the temperature he requires. Sir Spencer 
Wells informs me that he uses one for each bedroom. In one 
hospital some forty are used. But Dr. Bond, the eminent inven- 
tive health officer of Gloucester, has invented onejto which the 
Sanitary Institute has given a prize, as for a very material im- 
provement, and now comes out another adapted to large 
edifices, used and approved by General Webber and worked 
by Mr. Green, the material part of which was invented by Mr. 
Maxim, the great American inventor of the new army gun. I 
have had the working of this stove examined at the new Courts 
of Justice, and it is reported to be completely satisfactory, and 
also on shipboard at the German Lloyd’s. It appears to be 
well adapted for the large schools, where the states of the atmo- 
sphere are denoted by the fact that the death rates among the 
teachers are fourfold those of the Royal Navy on the home 
stations. 

There is yet another great promise of sanitation, of the 
abolition of foul soot, and sooty fogs, and the reduction of the 
clothes-washing bill of the metropolis, which I estimated 
twenty years ago at 6,000,000/. At Pittsburg, New York, the 
steam power is worked by gas. In Manchester the working of 
steam-engines by gas is now offered at two-thirds of the price 
of working them by the wild flame of coal, and, when the 
municipality has charge of the gasworks, they may supply the 
houses with the internal apparatus and heating power at a rent 
cheaper than warming by coal. There is also promise of the 
extensive distribution of power by electricity. Experiments 
recently made at Oerlikon, near Zurich, have demonstrated the 
possibility of distributing power economically by means of 
electricity, The power of a water-wheel at Kriegstettin has 
been delivered at Solothurn, distant about 75 miles, and the net 
power delivered amounts to 75 per cent. of the power supplied 
by the water-wheel. I must conclude my too long survey of what 
I consider to be the chief advances in sanitation since the last 
congress held here, with thanks for your attention to them. 


SCOTTISH BROCHS. 


Bliss: following description on the subject of Scottish brochs 
is from a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald :—These 
structures are invariably round in form. One cannot examine 
many of them without being struck with the remarkable similarity 
of plan which shows itself amid occasional slight differences. 
Externally the structure presents the appearance of a truncated 
cone having no windows looking to the outside, the only 
opening being a doorway, which gives access through a passage 
to the central chamber. There are, as a rule, two concentric 
walls distant a few feet from one another at the level of the 
ground, and usually sloping towards each other so as to meet 
at the top. In some instances, however, the two walls form 
one solid mass for at least a part of their height. Dr. Wilson, 
in his “Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” thus describes the 
arrangements in the space between the walls. Within this 
space “a rude staircase, or rather inclined passage, communi- 
cates round the whole, and a series of chambers or tiers of 
interspaces, formed by means of long stones laid across from 
wall to wall, so as to form flooring and ceiling, are lighted by 
square apertures looking into the interior area.” 
There is scarcely any doubt that this central area was open 
to the sky. Had it not been so, the square openings just 
referred to would have been useless, since in no other way 


could light be admitted into the galleries in the wall. In 
Sardinia there is a class of very ancient structures resembling 
in some respects the Scottish broch, though in other respects 
differing from it. These are the nuraghes, of which there are 
said to be three thousand on the island, chiefly in the inland 
parts. The nuraghe, like the broch, is circular, and has, like 
it, a central chamber and a staircase, but the resemblance 
ends here. The special feature about the broch which distin- 
guishes it from the nuraghe is the presence of the wall chamber, 
to which access is had from the central court, and also from the 
passage leading to it. These chambers occupy spaces in the 
thickness of the wall, several of them being found in each 
broch. They commonly vary, however, in number and dimen- 
sions in different structures. ‘These chambers are roofed in the 
so-called bee-hive manner, z¢., the horizontal courses of stone 
forming the sides of the chamber are each made to project 
slightly beyond the course below, so that the four sides gradually 
approach one another near enough to allow the space at the top 
to be covered by one or more flagstones. 


Brochs are, as a rule, surrounded by various other struc- 


tures, usually at a distance of several yards, though both the 
distance and the character of the structures vary in different 
examples. These outworks generally consist of masses of 
masonry enclosing passages and chambers, while a solid wall 
in the form of a rampart occasionally surrounds the broch. 


There is reason to believe, however, that all such outworks 
belong to a secondary occupation of the site, and have a date 
considerably posterior to that of the brochs themselves. The 
same may be said of erections which are often found inside the 
main building, in the form of a wall, usually about 8 feet high, 
running round the face of the inner wall, with or without stone 
partitions built across the central area. These additions were 
probably made by later occupants as part of a plan to cover 
over the court as a place of shelter from the weather. 

A feature of note about these towers is the absence of 
mortar in their construction. This is an invariable character- 
istic. Mud or moss may have been used to fill up crevices 
between the stones, but certainly no trace of cement has ever 
been discovered. After the excavation of the broch of Carn 
Liath, near Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherland, a year or two ago, 
some mortar was used to prevent the further ruin of a wall—a 
circumstance which may puzzle antiquaries a few centuries 
hence. Oldwick Castle, an ancient keep overlooking the Bay 
of Wick, may in some respects, notably in having chambers in 
the thickness of the wall, be compared with the broch ; but the 
presence of the mortar in its construction shows that it belongs 
to a later civilisation. Since cement was unknown to the broch- 
builders, it followed that to produce strength recourse had to be 
had to great thickness of wall. A thickness of about 14 feet is 
frequently to be met with, but in different examples the wall 
varies in this respect from 9 feet to 20 feet. The ceatral court 
also varies considerably in diameter, 33 feet being a usual 
measurement. In several brochs a well with steps leading 
down to it has been found within this central area. In some 
instances these wells were dry at the time when the broch was 
freed from rubbish, but more than once water has been found 
in them. 

In Kettleburn broch, in Caithness, explored by the late Mr. 
Rhind, a spring of clear water was discovered, which is still 
used by the cottars in the neighbourhood, whose houses have 
been built from stones taken from the broch. Time, aided by man, 
has done much to demolish these ancient structures. In some 
cases they have become so ruined as to appear in the form of 
green mounds, with merely a stone projecting here and there. 
Indeed, the very memory of them has sometimes perished, and 
their existence has been only revealed by the ploughshares, as 
in the case of the broch at Hunton, in Orkney, which was 
entirely concealed beneath the level of a cultivated field. The 
dun of Carloway, in the Island of Lewis, situated about eight 
miles from the famous standing stones of Callernish, remains, 
in part at least, tolerably well preserved. In Glenelg, opposite 
to the Island of Skye, there were formerly four brochs, built, 
according to a local tradition, by a mother for her four sons, 
who were named respectively Malcomb, Chonil, Telve, and 
Troddan, the towers being called after them. Of these brochs 
the first two were almost entirely demolished before the begin- 
ning of last century, but the other two still show a good part of 
their original height. In 1720, when Gordon visited Glenelg, 
only half of the circumference of Castle Telve remained. 
Pennant, who examined it some fifty years later, found that the 
height of the remaining part was then about thirty feet. Several 
years before, he remarks, “some Goth purloined from the top 
74 feet, under pretence of applying the materials to certain 
public buildings.” He is of opinion that the structure had for- 
merly been about 40 feet in height. 

There is another famous broch in the north which still 
shows, even in its ruins, the marks of its former greatness. 
This is Dun Dornadilla, in Sutherland, situated about seven 
miles from the north coast, close to the southern slope of Ben 
Hope. This broch, according to an ancient legend, was built 
by a king, Dornadilla by name, who died about 230 B.C.—a 
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tradition which may be accepted for what it is worth. The 
walls are now somewhat under 30 feet in height, the entire 
structure being about 50 yards in circumference. In some 
respects the most noteworthy of all the brochs is that of Mousa, 
situated on an island of the same name off the mainland of 
Shetland. From its isolated position, it has escaped the 
pillaging zeal of persons apt to mistake interesting remains of 
antiquity for convenient quarries. The present height from the 
level of the ground outside is 41 feet, and from the floor of the 
central court about 45. The feature of the building of special 
interest in addition to the exceptional height of the walls is the 
circumstance that, when seen from without, the structure has a 
shape somewhat resembling a dice-box. The bulging out of 
the wall towards the top, which produces this effect, is believed 
to be due to weathering, and not to have formed part of the 
original plan. The diameter of the building is 49 feet, that of 
the central court 20 feet, and that of the wall 14 feet 6 inches. 
There are six galleries, varying in height from 4 feet to 5 feet 
6inches. The stair which gives access to them is still in fair 
preservation. In the thickness of the wall there are three 
chambers, having entrances from the central court. The 
largest of these measures 16 feet in length, 5 feet 9 inches in 
breadth, and g feet 9 inches in height. The doorway, which 
leads through the passage to the central area, is 5 feet 3 inches 
high, with a breadth of about 3 feet. About half-way along 
this passage are to be seen the projecting jambs formed of 
upright stones, behind which in former times a door, in the 
shape probably of a rude wooden shutter, was fixed. There are, 
however, no signs of the bar holes behind the jambs, so com- 
mon in other brochs, for the insertion of a long stone to 
strengthen whatever was used to barricade the entrance. 
Mousa has certain romantic associations connected with it. 
Twice in its history—first in the year goo and again in 1154— 
was it the retreat of runaway couples who sought shelter within 
its walls. The broch of Clickemin, close to the town of Ler- 
wick, stands on a little island in a small lake beside the sea, 
and is reached bya series of stepping-stones. Brochs, as a 
rule, are to be met with near the sea margin or on islets close to 
the shore. When a chain of them ran inland for several miles, 
they were probably used as beacon towers for signalling pur- 
poses. A good example of such a series of brochs is to be 
seen in Strath Brora, in Sutherland, beginning with Kintradwell 
on the coast, and ending with Caisteal-Coille, or the castle in 
the wood, some 20 miles inland. 

Within recent years systematic attempts have been made to 
discover what can be learned from a careful examination of the 
brochs themselves. By the help of funds derived from the 
Rhind Bequest, much good work has already been done in this 
direction. Under the superintendence of Dr. Joass, of Golspie, 
and other antiquarians specially interested in the subject, 
various brochs have been thoroughly examined, and a list has 
been made of the objects which were brought to light during 
the progress of the work. In many cases brochs, after they 
had become ruined, were used as places of sepulture, and both 
ornaments and weapons were thus introduced at a later date 
among the materials of the ancient buildings. There can 
hardly be any doubt that brochs were originally intended as 
fortresses for occasional occupation, though afterwards fre- 
quently used as places of residence. The idea, which was 
formerly more common than it is now, that they were built as 
the palaces of kings or chieftains, has little to recommend it, 
since several of them occur close to each other within a very 
limited area of country. Still less likely is the theory, now 
abandoned, that they were built as temples. Their position, 
for the most part near the coast, seems to indicate that they 
were meant to afford shelter from the attacks of sea rovers. 
From their construction they were well fitted to be places, not 
of offence, but of defence. As Dr. Joseph Anderson puts it, 
“The broch is the architectural embodiment of passive resist- 
ance.” The question of the age of these structurés is an im- 
portant, though a difficult, one. On account of their manifest 
identity in plan, they may all be regarded as having come into 
existence about the same time and under the stress of a similar 
necessity. Inthe present state of information on the subject, 
the theory which fixes the period of the brochs between the 
fifth and ninth centuries of our era will commend itself to 
many as the one which best harmonises with ascertained facts. 
Another important question connected with brochs is that of 
their geographical distribution. They are to be met with in 
greatest numbers in the most northerly parts of the mainland 
of Scotland, in Orkney, in Shetland, and in the Western Isles. 
Altogether about three hundred and seventy such structures 
are known to exist, and others have doubtless yet to be dis- 
covered. Several which have completely disappeared have 
left traces of their existence in place-names. Seventy-five are 
still to be found in Shetland and seventy in Orkney. In Caith- 
ness and Sutherland respectively there are seventy-nine and 
sixty, while in the Western Isles there are sixty-nine. There 
are very few on the mainland south of Inverness-shire. In 
Perthshire there is one at Coldoch. There are two in Forfar- 
shire, viz. Hurley Hawkin and The Laws ; while The Tappock, 
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at Torwood, in Stirlingshire, and Eden’s Hall, on Cockburn 
Law, in Berwickshire, complete the scanty list. It should be 
added that the foundations of a building believed to be a 
broch were discovered not very long ago in Bute, and there is 
ground for holding that a similar structure formerly existed at 
Corriegills, Arran, between Brodick and Lamlash. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FORTH BRIDGE.* 


HE total length of the viaduct will be 8,296 feet, or nearly 
13 miles, and there are two spans 1,710 feet, two of 680 
feet, fifteen of 168 feet girders, four of 57 feet, and three of 25 feet 
being masonry arches. The clear headway for navigation will 
be not less than 150 feet for 500 feet in the centre of the 1,710 
feet spans. The extreme height of the structure is 361 feet 
above, and the extreme depth of foundations 91 feet below the 
level of high water. There will be about 53,000 tons of steel 
in the superstructure of the viaduct, and about 140,000 cubic 
yards of masonry and concrete in the foundations and piers. 
The main piers, three in number, consist each. of a group of 
four masonry columns, faced with granite, 49 feet in diameter 
at the top, and 36 feet high, which rest either on the solid rock 
or on concrete, carried down in most cases by means of 
caissons of a maximum diameter of 70 feet to the rock or 
boulder clay, which is of almost equal solidity. The stresses 
to be provided for are those arising from the weight of the 
structure itself, the rolling load and wind, as well as from 
change of temperature. The rolling load has been taken as 
I ton per foot run on each line of rails over the whole struc- 
ture, or a train on each line consisting of 60 short coal trucks 
of 15 tons each, headed by two locomotives and tenders 
weighing in the aggregate 142 tons. The wind-pressure pro- 
vided for is a pressure of 56 Ibs. per square foot striking the 
whole or any part of the exposed surface of the bridge at any 
angle with the horizon, the total amount on the main spans 
being estimated at nearly 8,000 tons. The material used 
throughout is open-hearth or Siemens-Martin steel. That used 
for parts subject to tension is specified to withstand a tensile 
stress of 30 to 33 tons to the square inch, with an elongation 
in 8 inches of not less than 20 per cent. That subject to com- 
pression only, a tensile stress of 34 to 37 tons per square inch, 
with.an elongation in 8 inches of not less than 17 per cent. 
Strips of each class 14 inch wide are to bend cold round a bar, 
the diameter of which is double the thickness of the strip. 
The tensile strength of the rivet steel is 26 to 30 tons per 
square inch. The superstructure of the main spans is made up 
of three enormous double cantilevers resting on the three piers 
before mentioned. Those on the shore sides are 1,505 feet, 
and that on Inch Garvie (an island fortuitously dividing the 
deep-water space into two channels of nearly equal width) is 
1,620 feet in length; the effective depth over the piers is 
330 feet, and at the ends 35 feet. The centre portions of the 
two 1,710 feet spans on each side of Inch Garvie are formed by 
two lattice girders 350 feet in length, and 50 feet deep in the 
centre, and 37 feet deep at the ends. The compression 
members of the cantilevers are, as a rule, formed of tubes 
either circular in form or circular with flattened sides. The 
tension members are girders quadrangular in section; the booms 
at their corners take the strains, and the vertical and horizontal 
bracing of the sides keep them stiff against the effects of their 
own weight and wind respectively. The steel is delivered at 
the works in plates cut nearly to size, and as angle bars of 
various sizes and lengths. Plates which have to be bent or 
shaped are so treated at a red heat in hydraulic presses with 
moulds of special construction, and all edges are planed. The 
plates and bars, whether composing circular members, or the 
booms of the girders with all the required covers, &c., are as a 
rule assembled in their exact positions, and operated upon by 
drills of special construction, which, traversing their whole 
length, bore nearly all the holes required for the rivetting. 

In describing how the superstructure had been erected, Mr. 
Cooper divided the subject into the three following principal 
groups :— 

I. The erection on timber staging, giving support from 
beneath, by the use of ordinary derrick cranes. 

II. The erection by special appliances placed on extensi 
platforms, or scaffolding, which varied in position according 
the progress of the work. 

III. The erection by means of special cranes, which, resting 
on the members themselves, enabled the latter to be extended, 
and in turn become the support of the former. 

This last system allowed the use of temporary appliances to 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Group 1.—The first plates of the superstructure comprised 
in this division that were dealt with, were the lower bed-plates, 
which rest on the masonry piers, and ultimately transmit to 
them the whole weight of the superstructure, rolling load, &c. 


* A Paper read by Mr. F. E. Cooper, C.E., at the Glasgow 
meeting of the Iron and Stee] Institute. 
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The plates forming these were put together upon iron supports 
sufficiently high to enable the girders carrying the holders-up 
of the hydraulic rivetters to be manipulated beneath. Under 
ordinary circumstances the upper bed-plates would be the next 
parts put together, but the skewbacks, as the massive junctions 
at this point are termed, and of which they formed the founda- 
tions, were not as a rule sufficiently advanced to enable this to 
be done. Therefore, to save time, the tubular bottom members 
between the skewbacks were first erected and rivetted in their 
ultimate position, and in some cases, for a similar reason, the 
transverse and diagonal bracing girders were completed at an 
early stage. As soon as it was possible to obtain them, the 
upper bed-plates and skewbacks were erected, the former, as 
in the case of the lower bed-plates, in an elevated position, for 
convenience in rivetting, being afterwards lowered. Next those 
portions of the vertical columns, diagonal struts and bottom 
members over the piers, and first struts and bottom members of 
the first bay of the cantilevers, extending to about 40 feet above 
or beyond the masonry, and within reach of the ordinary 
derrick cranes, were placed in position. The timber used tem- 
porarily in the staging for the support of these amounted to 
about 10,000 cubic feet in the case of Queensferry and Fife 
piers, and rather more at Garvie, and the amount of steel thus 
erected was about 2,000 tons in each of the two former, and 
2,600 tons in the case of Garvie. 

Group 2.—The point was now reached at which the 
appliances under Group 2 were brought into play, and it was 
only after careful and protracted consideration that the system 
made use of was adopted. The principal conditions laid down 
with reference to the central portions of the double cantilevers 
were :—I. That in order that the men should be able to work 
at any height in as great security and comfort as if on the level 
of the ground, platforms or scaffolding of considerable area 
should be provided. 2. That the raising into position of the 
several parts of the structure should be as little as possible 
interrupted by wind, the ordinary derrick cranes not being then 
considered applicable. 3. That the weight of the platforms 
and apparatus should not much exceed 4ootons. 4. That the 
connections forming the supports should not bring excessive 
strains upon any part of the permanent structure. 5. That no 
rams of the lifting apparatus should have to exert a lifting force 
of much more than Ico tons. 6. That the platforms should 
form ultimately stages for building the top members over the 
piers. 7. That, for the sake of economy, material forming 
part of the permanent structure should be made use of tempo- 
rarily as much as possible. The platforms provided were two 
in number, one on each side of the axis of the bridge. They 
were 20 feet wide and 200 feet long at Fife and Queensferry, 
and 350 feet long at Garvie, composed of timber planking and 
joists, which rested on two longitudinal girders, one on each 
side of the vertical columns, formed of part of the booms and 
bracing of the first permanent ties of the cantilever. These 
were carried by cross girders, constructed of plates forming 
part of the second and third permanent struts, passed through 
the northern and southern pairs of vertical columns respectively, 
plates being temporarily omitted for the purpose. A double 
set of short cross girders inside each vertical column formed 
the supports for the hydraulic jacks, which raised, when neces- 
sary, the cross girders first referred to, and with them the plat- 
forms. The cross girders inside the columns were supported by 
means of pins passing through their ends, and through the 
webs of the I-beams forming part of the vertical columns. The 
main lifting rams were 13} inches in diameter, and were capable 
of lifting 240 tons with the water supplied to them by special 
pumps, at a pressure of about 30cwt. per square inch. The 
total weight actually lifted by the four rams did not, as a rule, 
much exceed 450 tons, exclusive of friction. The plates and 
beams forming the vertical and diagonal columns were raised 
by ordinary hoists to the level of the platforms. These were 
then taken by small trollies to a goliath, running along tempo- 
rary rails on the surface of each platform, which lifted them 
into and held them in place while they were bolted to those 
previously built. 

Rivetting machines, of special and ingenious design, sus- 
pended below the platform, dealt with those portions of each 
tube allotted to them. As soon as a 16-feet length of the vertical 
columns was rivetted below, and a similar length added above, 
the hydraulic jacks were set in action, and the platforms were 
raised by successive steps of 1 foot a height of 16 feet, when 
the above-described operations of building and rivetting were 
resumed. In this way those on the centre portion of the 
Queensferry cantilever were raised the extreme distance of 
281 feet in about twenty-four weeks. The platform girders 
were then trussed by links formerly used in old Hammersmith 
Bridge, and upon them the massive girders forming the top 
members of the cantilevers, between the vertical columns, were 
put together and rivetted. The timber platform was then laid 
upon the latter, and the lifting platforms and their girders, and 
other apparatus, were taken apart and lowered piecemeal. The 
lower members of the cantilevers, formed of tubes 12 feet in 
diameter, were extended outwards from the piers for about 
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40 feet by means of ordinary cranes. Beyond that point they 
were erected by means of an ingeniously devised crane fitted 
with hydraulic lifting, turning, and traversing gear. This crane 
was seated on a carriage, movable along the top of a frame- 
work 20 feet square and 48 feet long, first built in sections upon 
and surrounding the tube itself. As each section of the latter 
was completed in front (the men employed in bolting up, &c., 
standing on the timber flooring supported on the bottom of the 
framework), the crane was used to transfer the sections of the 
framework, previously unbolted, from the back to the front, and 
in this way the tube by successive operations was built out for a 
distance of about 160 feet from the piers. 

As in the case of lifting platforms for the central portion, 
the objects kept in view in the design of this apparatus were 
large working platforms for the men, and for the putting in 
place of material cranes actuated by hydraulic power with a 
short lift. For the erection of the lower portion of the first 
strut, and of the first vertical tie and support to the internal 
viaduct, lifting platforms, similar to but smaller than those first 
described, raised by jacks placed in the vertical tie and on the 
vertical columns, were used. These were originally intended 
to have been carried up to the level of the underside of the top 
members, and upon them, when strengthened, those members 
were to have been built ; but the experience gained up to this 
time as to the ability of the men to work unaffected in situations 
more exposed than was at first deemed advisable, as well as to 
the ease with which large and heavy pieces of material could 
be raised great heights by ordinary cranes and tackle with 
little interruption from anything but a strong wind, rendered it 
possible for a great modification to be made in the mode and 
apparatus made use of, and these platforms were carried no 
higher than the level of the intersection of the first ties and 
struts. The appliances used on the erection up to this point, 
though amply fulfilling all the conditions of the problem, were 
necessarily slow in action, and costly to make, put together, and 
take down; and it must be borne in mind that when the 
vertical columns, with their bracing-and top and bottom mem- 
bers connecting them, were completed, an immensely powerful 
support was available from which the other members of the 
cantilever and the internal viaduct could be held up by tem- 
porary stays as securely as if supported by staging on the solid 
ground below. The weight of the portions of Fife and Queens- 
ferry cantilevers erected under Group II. was about 3,000 tons 
each ; at Garvie it was somewhat more. 

Group 3.—With the exception of the first bay of the lower 
members, the first 120 feet of the internal viaduct, and the 
lower portion of the first struts, the whole of the principal 
members of the cantilever are included in this group. Two 
types of special cranes are employed, one made use of to build 
the top members and upper halves of the struts and ties. The 
other is traversed along the internal viaduct, and deals with 
the remainder of the work. The top member crane is provided 
with a horizontal jib, 35 feet in length, which can be slewed 
through an arc of 230 degs., and along which the suspending 
pulleys can run. The lifting of the material is effected by a 
steam winch, the main drum of which accommodates about 
4oo feet of wire rope 13 inches in circumference. This crane 
is supported on a carriage, formed of two steel cross girders 
strongly braced, and which rest on the upper surface of the 
angles connecting the vertical webs to the flanges of the booms 
of the top members, and along which, when desired, it is 
traversed by means of powerful screws. In some cases, at the 
back of the carriage a hydraulic crane is attached, along the 
horizontal jib of which run the supports for a hydraulic 
rivetter, used for completing that part of the work within its 
reach. An ordinary derrick crane is sometimes substituted for 
this part of the apparatus. Beneath the top member, and 
strongly attached to the carriage of the crane, is suspended, on 
four longitudinal girders, a roomy platform of timber, 76 feet 
long and 45 feet wide. 

The building operations are thus carried on. Each length 
of the vertical webs of the top members is first raised by the 
ordinary hoist to the level of the internal viaduct. It is then 
carried on a trolly to a point beneath the jib of the top member 
crane, which raises it to its exact position, and holds it there, 
while the men standing on the platform bolt it to that already 
complete. The lower booms are first thus secured, then the 
vertical and horizontal bracing bars are fixed, and lastly the top 
booms. When the length is complete, the carriage is slid down 
a convenient distance, and the building operations are again 
resumed, and are continued until the member reaches the 
centre of the bay. When, in the case of bay 1, the overhang 
was 125 feet, and the strain on the vertical bracing (temporarily 
doubled) had nearly reached the working strain of 63 tons per 
square inch, with the end of the members deflected about 
8 inches, a temporary continuation of the vertical tie in the 
centre of the bay was built up to the underside of the top 
members, and jacks being interposed, the latter were raised the 
amount they had deflected, and secured by wedges. Similar 
extensions of the vertical ties will be required in the case of the 
other bays in order to support temporarily and adjust the top 
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members above them. ‘The crane then continued the building 
until the top members reached the junction at the upper ends 
of the first struts, where any deflection in them was again 
removed, and the permanent connections at this point were 
completed. At convenient intervals the building of the top 
member was suspended, and the crane employed first in build- 
ing down the ties, which operation was similar to that already 
described for the top members, except that the men occupied 
stood on small timber stages suspended from and enveloping 
the member, and which were lowered as required by ordinary 
tackle. Afterwards, the upper halves of the struts were built in 
the same way, except that the extension was in the reverse 
direction. 

In order to prevent excessive strain on the unsupported 
lengths of both ties and struts, temporary struts from the 
vertical columns were put in where required, light girders and 
wire ropes being also largely. made use of. The internal 
viaduct crane consists of two masts and jibs of the derrick 
type, the former in line transversely. with the axis of the bridge, 
and 16 feet apart, braced strongly together, and secured to a 
movable timber frame traversed along the outer rail troughs 
of the viaduct. Each jib is raised and lowered by means of a 
wire rope passing round a drum on the mast, but the wire rope 
lifting the material is passed through a sheave at the extremity 
of the jib; thence it is led over a sheave down the centre of the 
mast, and by means of guide pulleys to some convenient point 
on the finished structure, whence to a steam winch. ‘The 
object for separating the power from the crane is to lessen the 
weight concentrated at that point, the viaduct there being 
extended much in advance, and as a rule acting as a cantilever, 
its outer end being temporarily supported by wire ropes to some 
part of the finished structure. When the viaduct girders are 
being extended by these cranes little staging is required, the 
men being able to do the bolting up standing in the troughs 
forming the top and bottom booms. To provide the necessary 
standing room for the men when at work on the lower mem- 
bers, light platforms of timber are hung from the tubes by 
trusses of convenient form. For the building of the lower 
portions of the struts and ties the same stages are used as 
described in the case of the upper portions of these members. 
Steam winches, with blocks and tackle attached to convenient 
points, are used to lift into and hold in position the parts, not 
usually exceeding two tons in weight each, of the wind and 
other bracing of the various members, the men doing the 
bolting up either hanging on to the parts themselves or stand- 
ing on planks placed where necessary. Wire ropes are now 
almost entirely used for the cranes, running gear, and temporary 
support, being found most trustworthy, and, when treated pro- 
perly, should never give way. The rivetting of the bottom 
members of the cantilever, of the vertical columns, and of 
portions of the diagonal struts between them, has been exe- 
cuted by hydraulic rivetters of special design, the principle of 
which has been to use independent rams for the holder-up and 
the snap. The holder-up could be traversed along a girder 
usually pivoted so as to revolve on the axis of the tube, or with 
its ends moving in a race, so that the girder moved round the 
tube parallel to its axis. In both cases the holder-up preserved 
its direction normal to the surface. The snap was fixed in a 
ram which also could be traversed along a girder, the latter 
being movable parallel to the axis of the tube, with its ends 
travelling in slots formed in rings surrounding the tube. By 
this arrangement of motions both holder-up and snap could 
deal with every rivet. 

The operation of rivetting was as follows :—The rivet, 
properly heated, was placed from the inside into its hole, the 
holder-up was brought opposite to it, the valve admitting the 
water was turned on, the holder-on thrust the rivet in up to the 
head, and held it there, whilst the ram on the outer girder closed 
the rivet, the same valve admitting water to both rams, but a 
slight check in the branch leading to the outer ram permitted 
the rivet to be sent home by the inner ram before the pressure 
was applied to form the snap. About 800 rivets could be 
closed by this apparatus in ten hours. The bed-plates, both 
upper and lower, were rivetted by similar apparatus, but sim- 
plified inasmuch as plane surfaces only had to be dealt with. 
For the interior parts of the skewbacks, where the space was 
too confined for hand-rivetting, or for the use of rams of 
ordinary size, special rams of small size, 4 inches in diameter, 
were used as holders-up and snaps, the necessary power being 
obtained by multiplying the ordinary pressure of 1,000 Ibs. 
about six times, by the use of an apparatus fitted with rams 
4 inches and Io inches diameter. Grab machines of various 
patterns were designed and made by Mr. Arrol for the rivetting 
of the top members, for the ties, and for parts which could be 
reached by this form of rivetter. Mr. Arrol has also greatly 
simplified the subject of rivetting by designing and constructing 
small reverberatory furnaces for heating the rivets by the blast- 
furnace residual oil, delivered in a fine spray by air at about 20 lbs. 
pressure, through a disintegrator of special design. This has 
been a great success. The regulation of the heat is complete, 
the. rivets are uniformly heated, the apparatus is more 


economical than hand fires, and is under perfect control. It is 
also cleanly, and the danger from fire is much reduced. A 
small furnace, 14 feet square and 4 feet long, will heat 2,000 
rivets per day, at a cost for oil of about four shillings. 


STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


N connection with the excursion of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Society a visit was paid by some of the members, 
conducted by Mr. Stephen Williams, of Rhayader, to the ruins 
of this abbey. After inspection, the party adjourned to a 
neighbouring farmhouse. Mr. E. Laws observed that about 
1607. had been spent in the removal of 3,500 cubic yards of 
material, complimented Mr. Williams on the excellent results 
that had been attained by him in laying bare the ground plan 
of the abbey church, and suggested that precautions should be 
taken to preserve the remains from spoliation and decay by 
fencing in the buildings and roofing over the encaustic tile 
pavements. 

Mr. Williams described the progress of the excavations with 
the aid of a plan and numerous drawings of the various details 
recovered. ‘The whole of the lower portions of the piers of the 
nave were now laid bare, showing that they were rectangular 
for about 6 feet above the floor-line, and surmounted by round, 
clustered pillars. The carved capitals and arch mouldings had 
also been found, with the setting-out lines still visible upon 
them. On the east side of the north and south transepts were 
six chapels, three on each side of the choir, containing altars 
and having groined roofs with carved bosses. ‘The encaustic 
pavements in these chapels were exceedingly fine, and in 
splendid condition, being of thirteenth-century date, arranged 
so as to form coloured patterns of great beauty. The centre 
of the nave was still untouched, and no attempt had yet 
been made to trace the plan of the surrounding conventual 
buildings. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon compared the architectural details found 
at Strata Florida with those of the cathedrals of Llandaff and 
St. David’s. He pointed out that the sculpture at Strata 
Florida was of.a remarkable character, as exhibiting Transitional 
forms between the stiff foliage of Norman times and the 
graceful flowing lines of the capitals at York and Lincoln. The 
interlacing of the leaves and stems indicated a survival of Celtic 
feeling. The tile pavements were quite unique. Tourists had 
already begun to show the cloven hoof by carrying away tiles, 
damaging the general effect irretrievably.—Mr. Romilly Allen 
called attention to the exceedingly curious series of graves on 
the outside of the east wall of the south transept. Each 
pointed east and west. A long slab of slate with a plain cross 
was laid flat on the grave, at the foot was a small upright stone, 
and at the head an upright cross of Bath stone, with interlaced 
work carved on the face. The dressing of the headstones and 
the general character showed that they were probably of the 
twelfth century, but the interlaced work was evidently a survival 
of a previous style. 


Theatre Exits and Fire Risks, 


S1R,—The letter in your last issue under this heading, and 
signed “An Architect,” clearly and sensibly points out the 
necessity of the theatre-going public and the press insisting 
upon the scenery and accessories of theatres being covered 
with a non-inflammable composition, on the ground that most 
fires in theatres arise from contact of flame with the light 
woodwork and canvas with which the stage is surrounded. It 
is curious to note how the scare occasioned by the deplorable 
loss of life at the Exeter Theatre, and the minor disasters at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington, and elsewhere seems to have 
faded from the public mind. “Extra” and “emergency” exits, 
iron and asbestos curtains, and many similar precautions for 
safety from fire, have allayed the public alarm. In Mr. Paul 
Lamberts’ able communication, published in your issue of the 
17th, grave doubt is thrown upon the efficacy of asbestos and 
iron curtains to prevent the spread of fire in theatres, on the 
grounds that asbestos becomes incandescent when subjected to: 
flame, and is consequently a conductor of heat, and that iron, 
under the influence of high temperature, rapidly expands, with 
the consequence that a curtain composed of these materials: 
would be rendered useless in the case of a fire on account of 
warping and distortion. A plain conclusion is drawn from: 
these opinions, and that is simply that prevention is better than 
cure. Why waste time in devising means to stop the spread of 
a fire when it is quite possible to prevent the fire from taking 
place at all? There are several fireproofing preparations at 
present before the public, but an undoubted defect in many of 
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them is the fact that they rot or render brittle fabrics that are 
treated with them. 

«“ Pyrodene,” lately used at several leading theatres, appears 
to have overcome this obstacle. Any inflammable article, such 
as paper, textile fabrics, wood, &c., soaked in this liquid defies 
all attempts to set it alight, besides increasing the endurance of 
the article subjected to its influence. If architects and man- 
agers will adopt the means at their hands to prevent the 
possibility of the commencement of a fire, by rendering unin- 
flammable all the flimsy surroundings of the stage, the grave 
question of “ Theatre Fire Risks” is effectually and satisfac- 
torily answered.—Yours faithfully, FRED. S. HOBLYN. 

Junior Garrick Club, W.C. : 

August 28, 1888. 


S1r,—Noticing in your issue of the 17th inst. a letter from one 
of your correspondents headed “ Theatre Exits and Fire Risks,” 
I take the liberty of submitting certain information which may 
be of some service to your numerous readers. 

After a report made by you early this year with reference to 
some tests conducted by Mr. W. H. Stanger, C.E., to determine 
what materials were best adapted for use in the construction of 
fireproof buildings, I made several experiments with the 
“silicate cotton” or “slag wool,” so favourably mentioned in 
your report, and found it to be admirably well adapted for fire- 
proofing purposes, for the reasons set forth by your correspon- 
dent. I have found that “slag wool” does not become incan- 
descent throughout when a body of it, say 1 inch thick, is 
subjected to extreme heat, but simply the parts in immediate 
contact with the flame become fused, leaving the rest perfectly 
intact. I found, further, that when heated through, after a 
lengthy subjection to the flames, there was no symptom of 
radiation whatever, a thermometer held within } inch of the 
surface not indicating any variation. 

The fireproof curtains fixed up in the different Liverpool 
theatres by Mr. Max Clarke, of London, being all lined with 
“slag wool,” must most effectually prevent the transmission of 
heat, whilst equally shutting off smoke and flame. No doubt 
there are many ways in which “slag wool” might be employed 
for fireproofing purposes generally in a building, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it wili be found to be one of the most 
efficient of the non-conducting substances suggested by your 
correspondent.—Y ours truly, CHAS. PERKS. 

Rose Hill, Bowdon, Cheshire : 

August 27, 1888. 


S1r,—I fully endorse Mr. Paul Lamberts’ opinion expressed 
in your issue of the 17th inst. with reference to the mistaken 
idea that iron and asbestos curtains are safeguards against fires 
spreading in theatres. He is quite right when he observes that 
they become incandescent when subjected to flames, and while 
in this state they form an excellent medium for conveying the 
heat to the auditorium rather than for keeping it away. But 
why have a flame at all to cause this incandescence? It is not 
because modern science has failed to provide us with the means 
to prevent it. There are at the present moment a number of 
fireproofing preparations before the public of undoubted merit, 
which, if they were more generally used, would reduce our fire 
risks to a minimum. Take “Pyrodene,” for instance. Any 
inflammable article, such as paper and textile fabrics, soaked in 
this liquid and allowed to dry, defies all attempts to set it 
alight. (I mention this particular article because it appears to 
me free from anything which rots or renders brittle fabrics so 
treated, a rather unfortunate defect in most others, though 
equally effective as fireproofers.) Most large fires have a small 
beginning. A lighted match or gas-jet touches some inflam- 
mable material, and the building is instantly in flames. If 
these were treated as I have suggested, and a light accidentally 
touched them, they would simply refuse to inflame ; the only 
damage done would be a charred spot where the flame had 
actually touched. Here, I take it, the difficulty is overcome. 
Let architects and theatrical managers adopt these means to 
render the too often flimsy stage materials flame-proof, and 
they will prevent fires from starting, which to my mind is a far 
more reasonable method than attempting to prevent a fire 
spreading after it has started.— Yours, &c., 


August 23, 1888. A €. 


“wer, Gladstone on Pottery.” 


S1r,—Under the above heading, I have just read a short 
article from your esteemed journal, copied into the Morning 
Post, of yesterday’s date. It runs thus :—* Mr. Gladstone is no 
great connoisseur in pottery, if we may judge by his collection 
when it was seen at Christie’s, but he has aided in obtaining 
recognition for the merits of Josiah Wedgwood.” Will you 
permit me to differ with you in this remark, because from 
personal knowledge and observation I happen to know that 
there are very few better judges of ceramics in England than 
the ex-Prime Minister. His collection of porcelain and pottery, 
‘when sold at Christie's some few years ago, contained many 


very fine and rare specimens of old Wedgwood, Chelsea, 
Worcester, Derby, &c., and realised exceptionally high prices, 
purely on their own merits, and quite apart from their having 
belonged to so distinguished a collector. I do not wish to 
enter into any controversy upon the marvellous productions of 
the “immortal Josiah”; it might appear egotistical on my 
part, possessing as I do a very extensive collection of his cameo 
wares, but Mr. Gladstone is correct in saying that Wedgwood’s 
pottery was never equalled, much less surpassed, by any man, 
in any country or in any age.—Your obedient servant, 
FELIX JOSEPH. 
The Grand Hotel, Eastbourne: August 26, 1888. 


School Board Inquiry. 

S1rR,—Since my notice to move for a Royal Commission 
appeared on the Board’s agenda paper, I have been favoured 
amongst others with a large number of anonymous letters 
giving me information of facts connected with the purchase of 
sites and erection of schools, which are certainly most fully 
borne out by the evidence given before the special committee 
on the Works Department obtained by me in October last. 
This evidence has just been published, contained in over 
500 pages of matter, and which I would strongly urge upon the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis, who take an interest in the doings 
of the London School Board, to peruse. They will, I think, 
understand therefrom how their money has been wasted, and 
bow the Works Department has been conducted under past 
Boards. As your paper will, no doubt, be read by those per- 
sons who have written to me anonymously, I venture to ask 
them to kindly give ine their names and addresses in order that I 
may communicate with them personally. Any information thus 
given me, they may rest assured will be treated confidentially 
until such time as I have their authority to use it publicly. It 
is needless for me to add that I have had, and still have, great 
opposition from. certain quarters in the thankless task I and 
other members have undertaken. This must be my excuse for 
troubling you with this letter.—Yours faithfully, 

oy 1g LOND EA 
Member of the London School Board. 
Glengarriff, Herne Hill, S.E.: August 23, 1888. 


Registration of Plumbers. 


Str,—What has become of the Scottish Registration 
Scheme for Plumbers? I have neither heard nor seen any- 
thing in the professional journals for some time past in refer- 
ence to this matter. Has it exploded, or is it still in existence, 
and if so, why is it not made public? This idea of voluntary 
registration is certainly good, but why does not some such body 
as the Worshipful Company of Plumbers seek the power of 
compulsory registration, so that architects and the public may 
not be victimised by bad and defective plumbing ?—Yours, &c., 

Glasgow: August 29, 1888. A ScoTcH ARCHITECT, 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Scythian Remains.—The Allgemeine Zeitung gives an 
account of a sepulchral discovery made in the Kuban, not far 
from the Krimskaya railway station. The district abounds 
with sepulchral mounds, one of which was opened at the 
request of the Imperial Russian Archeological Commission. 
A large vaulted building was found, between 60 feet and 70 feet 
long. It was divided into three chambers and a corridor. 
The walls were made. of thick stone flags, about 4 feet high ; 
the floor and roof was similarly constructed of flags, joined 
together by cement. The height of the chambers varied from 
7 feet to 11 feet. The entrance to the innermost chamber was 
closed with flags. Within it were broken iron fragments of a 
wheel and reins, and bones of a horse. In a corner was a 
great amphora of clay, beside it a silver drinking vessel, and 
near them about 150 glass beads, some of evidently Egyptian 
origin. Some had the form of a medallion set in silver. 
Lying parallel with the side-wall of the first chamber was the 
skeleton of a young woman, with her head to the east. The 
experts consider she was a queen. She had a thick necklet of 
gold. Near her was a thin triangular gold plate, nearly 8 inches 
broad, with holes at the corner, showing that it was to be 
attached to the dress. There was stamped upon it the figure 
of a young Scythian presenting a drinking horn to a queen, 
who was richly clothed, and wore a cap of a material fashioned 
like lace, with a small gold shield on it. On the right and left 
of this queen was the figure of a woman, the head covered with 
a cloth. Medusa heads, a chariot with horses, and other 
figures are also represented on this triangular gold plate; which 
thus becomes important in the history of art in the Scytho- 
Bosphoric district.. Very near where this gold plate lay sixteen 
pigeons cut from gold-leaf, 3 inch wide, were found, and about 
fifty other objects similarly cut from gold-leaf, resembling 
Medusa heads, stars, &c. Two gold earrings of filagree work 
of fine quality lay near the head of the skeleton. There was 
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also lying near a gold chain with a lion’s head at the end. On 
both arms was a massive gold bracelet, snake shape, at the 
ends of which were horse heads attached to snake bodies. A 
large gold ring was on the finger of the right hand ; it bore the 
effigy of the Muse Erato, playing the lyre. The next chamber 
was empty, the floor covered with a thick layer of ashes. Then 
came a corridor, the walls lined with stucco, on which was 
modelled the figure of an antlered stag. At the end of a 
corridor the bones of a horse lay ina heap, with fragments of 
various pieces of harness. At the entrance to the third room 
there was a quantity of broken pieces of amphore, which had, 
no doubt, been destroyed by the falling-in of the roof. The 
last room was larger than the others, and about 4 feet higher. 
The flags were alternately large and small, and the stuccowork 
was of a superior style. There were a few utensils in the room 
of copper, much corroded. A great copper dish was near a 
large amphora in a corner ; on it were two silver drinking-cups, 
one of which had a gold band round the rim, on which birds 
were carved. Close by was a large copper shield. A male 
skeleton, with the head to the east, lay parallel with the side 
wall. A thick gold band, weighing a pound, was around the 
neck ; the ends represented lions devouring wild boars. Near 
the skeleton was a silver quiver inlaid with gold, on which 
figures were drawn with much skill. Near this was another 
similar quiver with 100 copper arrows, a Scythian sword with a 
gold handle, and a cylindrical stone for slinging, through which 
a hole was bored. The experts are satisfied that this was the 
burial-place of a Scythian king. From the remains of boards 
which lay near, it would appear that both skeletons were 
originally placed in coffins. The value of the objects found has 
been set down at 50,ooo roubles. Everything has been removed 
to the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Manchester.—The contracts for the several works required 
in the erection of the Jesse Haworth Memorial Church have 
been let to Messrs. S. Hobson, of Rawtenstall, and John Smith 
& Sons, Thomas Cornall, and John Kay & Sons, of Bury, 
and building operations have been commenced. The site, 
which is several acres in extent, and sufficiently large for 
schools and vicarage house, is in a commanding position on 
the road leading from Walshaw to Lower Croft, and has been 
given by Lord Derby. The accommodation is nominally for 
550 worshippers. The architect is Mr. Lawrence Booth, of 
Manchester. 

Rocester.—The foundation-stone has been laid of anew 
Primitive Methodist chapel and school. It is built of pressed 
and common red bricks, with local stone dressings in Early 
Gothic style. The chapel, which seats 150 persons, contains 
vestibule, rostrum, and communion table, and has an open, 
seven-sided, barrel-shaped roof carried by three trusses. The 
whole of the wood is pitch-pine, stained and varnished, and the 
windows are of cathedral-tinted glass. The schoolroom is 
estimated to accommodate, with the classrooms, Ivo scholars, the 
whole building being well ventilated, heated with hot-water pipes, 
and lighted with gas. Mr. George William Bradford, Hanley, 
is the architect, the builder being Mr. William Thorley, of 
Snelston, near Ashbourn. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Edinburgh.—The Lord Dean of Guild has granted a 
warrant to the Edinburgh Town Council to convert the present 
Police Court-room in the Police Chambers into offices, and to 
make other alterations on the ground floor, to convert certain 
offices on the first flat into a new court-room and offices, and to 
improve several of the other offices, and also to form in the 
roof over the housekeeper’s house an additional storey con- 
sisting of two rooms and a bath-room, and to make numerous 
minor alterations. It is intended to have on the ground floor 
apartments for the chief constable, his clerks, the super- 
intendent of the Central Division, the lieutenants, and the 
Criminal Investigation Department. On the first flat there will 
be, in addition to the Police Court, accommodation for the 
clerk of court and the procurator-fiscal. The burgh engi- 
neer’s office, which is at present on the first flat, will, it is 
intended, occupy the flat above the house formerly used by 
the chief constable. The medical officer of health and the col- 
lector of police rates will not be affected by the proposed 
changes. A new entrance to the detective department is to be 
made from Parliament Square, and an entrance to the new 
court will be made from the old Fishmarket Close by means of 
a stair. 

Kingussie.—The foundation-stone of the public-hall and 
reading-room for Kingussie has been laid. The hall is a hand- 
some building, designed by Mr. Mackintosh, architect, Inver- 
ness, and will furnish accommodation for about 500 persons. 
The hall is lighted by five large windows on each side of the 
building, and ventilation is secured by four ventilators in the 


roof, and four ventilating shafts run from floor to ceiling. In 
the north end there is a recess for a platform, in which one is 
to be constructed. 


GENERAL. ; 


An Exhibition of paintings and sculpture is to be held a 
Kilmarnock under the auspices of the Local Fine Art Institute 
during the ensuing winter. The Marquis of Bute will be asked 
to preside at the opening. 

Professor Angeli, of Vienna, is engaged on a portrait of 
the Emperor of Germany, who, notwithstanding all the work 
he has undertaken of late, has found time to give a sitting of 
some hours to the painter. 

Two Stained-Glass Windows, designed by Mr. FE. Burne 
Jones, A.R.A., and executed by Messrs, William Morris & Co., 
Merton Abbey, have ‘been placed in St. Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham, and also a font designed by Mr. J. A. Chatwin. 

Professor Rhys, of Oxford, has been selected to deliver 
the Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh next year. His subject will 
be “ The Early Inhabitants of Britain, with Special Reference 
to Scotland.” ' 

It is proposed to memorialise the Government to erect a 
new post-office at Ayr. The present building is not considered 
adequate. 

Mr. C. F. Wike, assistant borough surveyor, Leicester, has 
been appointed borough surveyor for Sheffield, at a salary of 
8oo/. per annum. 

The Dean of Peterborough has issued an appeal for funds 
to complete the restoration of the cathedral. At present 
18,000/. is required merely to secure the safety of the fabric, 
after which he hopes to undertake the restoration of the choir. 

An Amalgamation between the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain. and the Parkes Museum has taken place, and the 
objects of the two societies will in future be carried on by the 
Sanitary Institute, incorporated this month. 

Plans for a new church to be erected at Pinxton, near 
Alfreton, by Mr. G. Statham, of Matlock and Nottingham, have 
been selected in competition. 

The Late Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, A.R.I.B A, who for 
several years carried on the professional practice of Mr. E. M. 
Barry, R.A., has now been succeeded by Mr. E. Elton 
Hawkins, of 19 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. The latter 
gentleman was for a long period associated with both the 
deceased architects. 

The Norwich Town Council have decided to invite the 
Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain to hold its 
summer congress next year at Norwich. 

The Plans of Mr. Owen, of Warrington, for the extension 
of the town workhouse, have been forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 

At the Birmingham Library, Union Street, some addi- 
tional buildings comprising a gentleman’s smoking-room, a 
ladies’ drawing-room, and a librarian’s room, with entrance 
lobby opening into the ground floor of the old library premises, 
have just been completed. 

MM. Charles Garnier has been appointed a member of the 
Commission on French Theatres, which is to report to the 
Minister on all questions relating to the safety of the buildings. 

The River Wear Commissioners, on Wednesday, sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of 11,0co/, for improving the approaches 
to the Sunderland docks. 

The Ordnance Survey of Bolton and suburbs, on the large 
scale, has been commenced under the supervision of Captain 
Sankey, R.E. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider. the subject 
of erection of a market, town hall, town offices, &c., at 
Llandudno, on the vacant spot between Lloyd Street and the 
present market hall. 

A Tunnel is being driven underneath Lake Michigan, 
through which the water supply of that city is to be drawn, and 
has already been carried upwards of 280 feet below the lake, 

A Gentleman in Driffield has offered to defray the cost of 
building a public clock tower for the town, if a bell of not 
less than two tons is provided for the clock, which has been 
given by Mr. Holtby, of Nafferton. © 

Casamicciola, which was laid waste by the earthquake, is 
fast rising again into life. About eighty pretty chalets have 
been erected around the wood and iron houses of the village, 
capable of lodging 3,000 persons. Private villas of two storeys, 
of wood and surrounded by gardens, have also been erected. 
The large bathing establishment is ready, and another is in 
course of construction, while cafés and restaurants are not 
wanting. The Pio Monte della Misericordia is spending three 
millions of francs on the erection of an hygienic establishment 
for its patients. Next to this building will soon rise an hotel, 
built of wood and iron. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ine 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Ropgert Boyte & Son, Loe 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . . O07 <6 
For Quarter Page : 210 0 
For Half Page . 410 0 
For a Page . : : , : : A pt Nee fa) 
For I inch deep by 24 wide ; : / meron 1720.6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


GORTON.—Sept. 15. —Designs are Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local Board 
Offices, Gorton, 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLITHWAITE.—Sept. 1.—For Extension of Schools. 
J. Hammersley, Allithwaite Vicarage, Grange-over-Sands. 

BACKWORTH.—Sept 1.*—For Building Mission Church, 
Shire Moor. Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, Architects, 
42 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BARNE?T.—Sept. 5.—For Construction of Stove and Fur- 
nace, with Flues, &c., in the Tailors’ Shop at Workhouse. 
Mr. G. D. Byfield, Clerk to the Guardians, High Street, Barnet. 

BLACKPOOL —Sept. 5.—For Building Theatre and Five 
Shops, Church Street. Mr. W. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles 
Street, Bradford. 


BRADFORD. — Sept. 6.— For Altering Old Post Office 
Buildings (Painterwork excepted) into Shop and _ Offices. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—Sept. 7.—For Building Church, Kenfig Hill. 
Messrs. Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

BRIXTON.—For Building Baptist Chapel, Wynne Road. 
Mr. J. Wallis Chapman, Architect, 11 Sutherland Avenue, 
Harrow Road, W. 

CHELSEA.—Sept. 1.—For Alterations and Additions to 
107 and 108 Cheyne Walk. Mr. F. Cole, 107 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. 

CHESLYN HaAy.—Sept. 15.—For Building New Schools. 
Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

CONSETT.—Sept. 8.—For Additions, &c., to British Schools 
and Formation of Road. The Secretary, Consett Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, Blackhill, County Durham. 

DEWsBURY.—Aug. 31.—For Additions, &c., to Pioneers 


Industrial Society’s Stores. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, 
Westgate, Dewsbury. 


Rev. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 


DUNSTABLE.—Aug. 31.—For Finishing Two Villas, Station 
Road. Messrs. Benning & Son, West Street, Dunstable. 

EDINBURGH.—Sept. 1.—For Construction of Bath-room at 
Hospital of the Poorhouse, Craiglockart. Mr. Washington 
Browne, Architect, 5 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Epsom.—Sept. 12.—For Building Porter’s Lodge, Tramp 
Wards, Day-room, Dormitories, and Dining Hall, at the Work- 
house. Mr. H. D. Appleton, Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 

FERNDALE.—Sept. 1.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. 
Jones, Architect, Cymmer. 

GLOUCESTER.— Sept. 10.—For Building Crypt and Grammar 
School. Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. . 

GRAVESEND.—Sept. 10o.—For Alterations, Shop Fittings, 
and other Works at Nos. 3, 5, and 7 Harmer Street, for Co- 
operative Society. Mr. A. G. Smith, Architect, 1 Darnley 
Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 3.—For Adding Classroom to 
Caister Board Schools. Messrs. Hewett & Banham, Architects, 
Io Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 

GRIMSBY. — Sept. 3. —For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Lodge, Waiting-room, Mortuary, &c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
Architect, Victoria Street, Grimsby. 

HEADINGLEY, LEEDS.—Sept. 1.*—For any or all of the 
Works in the Erection of Six Houses. Messrs. Swale & 
Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HOLBORN.—Sept. 5.—For Pointing Brickwork for the 
Guardians. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 22 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

KIRKBY-IN-FURNESS.—For Parish Room. 
Kirkby-in-Furness. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 3.—For Additions to House. 
& Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 4.—For Building House. Messrs. J. Charles 
& Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LICHFIELD.—Aug. 31.—For Building Girls’ Industrial 
School. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kid- 
derminster. 

LINDLEY.—Aug. 31.—For Additions to Acre Mills. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LITTLEPORT.—Sept. 7.—For Rebuilding Brandon Creek 
Bridge. Mr. T. H. B. Hestop, Norwich. 

LONGTON, STAFFS.—Sept. 15.—For Building two Houses 
near Clayton Street. Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

NEW BRAMPTON. — For Building Chancel to Church. 
Messrs. Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 5.—For Alterations at Central 
Station. Mr. C. A. Harrison, Engineer. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 5.—For Extension of Central 
Station Hotel. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEW WoRrRTLEY.—Sept. 4.—For Building Two Houses 
and Shops. Mr. J. Fawcett, Architect, 26 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

PUDSEY.—Sept. 3.—For Boundary Walls, Gates, Palisades, 
and Building Lodge at New Park. Mr. C. S, Nelson, Archi- 
tect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 

PUDSEY.—Sept. 5.—For Building Scribbling Shed, &c., 
Priestly Mill. Mr. E. Wright, Architect, Greengates, Eccleshill, 
Bradford. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—For Building Two Houses. 
Walter Harrison, Architect, 
Shields. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 
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The Vicar 


Messrs. Swale 


Mra]. 
Exchange Buildings, South 
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St. OLAVE’s UNION.—Sept. 5.—For Painting, Cleansing 
and Repairs, Supplying and Fixing Hot Water Tanks. Messrs. 


Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, 


WINDSOR. — Sept. 4.— For Building Goods Shed. Mr. Beet, Nemec on ae ; , : - £0,089 ir @ 
4 iggi t Paddington Station. tephenson, London ‘ , ; . 55933. One 
nes ee ec i Craggs & Benson, Stockton 5717 TS ae 
Forster, Croxdale_. : 5402 9 Io 
R. Sanderson, Durham a OG 
TENDERS. Gradon & Son, Durham . 51282 56 
Fortune, Jarrow ; c : 53246 2 3 
BOURNEMOUTH. ’ 
: : : Watt, West Hartlepool . é , s . 2372 
For Purbeck Kerbing, Channelling, Sewers, Catch-pits, Road W. &R. BLACKETT, Bishop Auckland (accepted) e174 <i 


and Path-making in Eight new Roads (3,300 yards). 


EG: 


Mr. 


G. R. ANDREws, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bourne- 


mouth. 
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DURHAM. 


For Erection of New Observation Ward at Sedgefield Asylum, 


Mr. W. CROZIER, jun., Surveyor. 


EDINBURGH. 


For Works on Carriageways for the Edinburgh Town Council. 


A. Krauss, Bristol . ; : : ; . £1,418 Io 
om : . Oo Accepted Tenders. 
Tite Cohboune: hs A 10 East Preston Street—J. W. & G. Stratton . . £985 Io oO 
Ww Hoare Bournemouth "Ogs joer) a Market Street (Lower)—John Dobbie . 538 8 4 
. : ; : ; Ss Fs _ 
W. H. Saunders & Co., Bournemouth 944 14 o| Duncan Street—J. W. &. G. Stratton we 5 i 
J. WHITE, Bournemouth (accepted ) . 860 o o| Victoria Street J. W. & G Stratton. 4400 
eer ; I Ardmillan Terrace—John Dobbie : ° 346 11 8 
yor’s estimate . . . 259 0 O M 
arket Street (Upper)—J. W. & G. Stratto 2805 254 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, Sur- Rose Lane—John Dobbie . 4 : ; 164 6 8 
veyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 
Limmer Asphalte Paving. ELTON. 
J. A. Lawford . . . : . : - £1,508 10 ©} For Building Three Houses, Elton. Messrs. SELLERS & 
French Asphalte Co. > ee . . - 1,293 0 0 HAMILTON, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co. . 1,149 6 3 J. Fletcher, Elton, brickwork. 
Limmer Asphalte Co. . Ligt7= © J. C. Waterhouse, Elton, stonework. 
J. Lees. : . . . 1,077 10 oO Crossley, Bury, woodwork. 
BRADSHAW & Co. (accepted) . E041 OF16 J. Mason, Elton, plumber. 
Surveyor’s estimate . 5 - , ; 1,293™0"'O 
Limmer Asphalte Crossings. KINGSTOWN. 
Val de Travers Asphalte Co. . : 518 14 0 For Laying Water Main, Carrickbrennan Road, Mounttown 
French Asphalte Co. 478 16 o | Road, and Glenagear Road, Upper, for the Commissioners 
J. A. Lawford ; 458 17 0 of the Township of Kingstown. Mr. F. A. DoyLE, Town 
Limmer Asphalte Co. 399.) Ommo Surveyor. 
UsmeeSE. ny i : 399, 0,0 J. Edmundson & Co., Dublin . 5 ; . £825 0 0 
Bradshaw & Co. ‘ ‘. ‘ : é , 252 eOnLO E. F. Baleman, Booterstown : : 2 gu Ok eine 
BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALTE CO. (accepted) 232..1Os.O J. Cunningham, Dublin SAS mn Ome O 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 5 : ; oem pfOO ) OreO T. Sexton, Kingstown . 420 0 O 
Wood-Block Crossings. | J. J. Long, Kingstown . , é A 415.0 © 
Bradshaw & Co. ; a : ‘ . : 215) Ol O J. Pluck, Kilmacanogue : ‘ ; ; 390 O O 
BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALTE Co. (accepted) 1500 70 G. Dixon, Kingstown . ; : 385 0 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . : ; : : 150 0.70 R. SIMPSON, Dublin (accepted ) 375 uO 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEOGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 


kind of window. Size and heighs of 
window no object. 


From 4./3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


\ ll | l 
(lh 
VS 

| \ | . Ul ii tf 

oe 8 

a IN Ih lis I | Hil 

a ae, ' ; ay BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

RS,— Have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
< They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
1em to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect, 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
235 HIGEz EXLOL BORN, LONDON, W.C.: 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“SILENS, BRADFORD,” 


I prefer 
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HALIFAX, LAWRENCE WESTON. 
For Erection of Shop and Offices in Central Street, Halifax. | For Repairs to Mrs. Ogborne’s Farmhouse, Lawrence Weston. 
Mr. S. WILKINSON, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. T. Gurney, Bristol : : : j : ~#,528°'0 0 
Accepted Tenders. Mogford & Sons, Clifton . : : f PEOS TO. oO 
J. Turner, Warley, mason. J. Baston, Bristol . : ‘ : . . as ba Ae, 
G. Townsend, Halifax, joiner, &c. J. Flowers, Shirehampton . : ; : - 460 0 o 
W. Ward, Halifax, plumber and glazier. A. Lydford, Bristol) W701 GU peerless 2426'S = o 
T. Dyson, Sowerby Bridge, slater and plasterer. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . aoe St - 400 0 0 
T. Carr, Halifax, painter, &c. oe & Sons, Bristol. - 350 0 o 
G. & J. HEARD, Shirehampton (accepted ) « - 375 16 Io 
JARROW. Jill Westbury- on-Tyne . : « 267 JO! o 
For Alterations and Additions to the Golden Lion Hotel, 
Jarrow, belonging to Mr. M. Wood, Brewer. Mr. HENRY LONDON. 
Sate ee A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Albany Chambers, South | For Alterations and Repairs at the German Young Men’s 
IAS: Christian Association, 28 Finsbury Square. Messrs. 
W.& W. Wylam, Jarrow. . £59" RD &7, TOLLEY & SON, Ns, Architects 66 chanen ieeee EC 
J. Yeeles, Jarrow : 5 : 581 If oO Turner Bey: 245 0 0 
D. Lawes & Co., South Shields , : ; of At y Age tare) Palkenere. ° ; i ; i L150 0 0 
A. Smith, Wellington Quay , : : ers5o0. 314 Smith & Balled. ; ; , ; ; MU GING. 5 
iz Stovar, Jarrow ; : ; PAs 16; 0 Marriage i ‘ ; ‘ ; } ee Bo 
Seemeccushiclds” .  . Memes 0 Ol \anvaddinmen?. |<). UR fs eigborG 
W. Scott, South Shields. : : ’ a ogihe,§ yalny Se) ‘ ; ; ; ; : se 
i. Anderson, South Shields , ’ a . 464 11 1] For Painting, and other Works, at the Western Hospital, 
Cowper & Henderson, Jarrow . 5 : 402) 10” 0 Seagrave Road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
J. C. Nichol, South Shields. : ; ; e450 Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
J. Hodgson, South Shields . : : : #045 3010"4'0 hall Street, E.C. kee not supplied. 
T. LUMSDEN, Jarrow (accepted) . : ‘ 450) 0 0 J. Christie . : : £900.20 o 
Birch & Maylie . : : : : : a 300,50. O 
oe LEICESTER. _ F. G. Pinn . ‘ ; ‘ : : : tt 309012, 6 
For Building Factory, York Street, Leicester, for Messrs. G. W.F. Hadlow . : ’ : h ; . \g2l 0 0 
Green & Sons. Mr. W. B. Smiru, Architect, Leicester. G. A. Collier ; ‘ : } : : . 320 0 oO 
y= i. Hallam, Leicester . .. See Lh PATE 62,01), 4 WG. Lilly ting) -., GR SA 317 "OA0 
Chester & Sons, Leicester P F ; £227. 10."0 F. Henderson. Z : j ; - P27 Onto 
J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester : : =. 1,200\30, O G. Foxley 339 0 Oo 
WPecetiasierbert  . . . (mw. 1,199.0 0 Spas Ha eLelow St. Paul’s Churchyard (accepted) oe 0 oO 
F, Major & Son ‘ : : : mar,lOo.> 0 0 
T. BLAND & SONS (accepted) 2 ; : . 1,162 0 o | For Whitewashing, &c., Casual Bs Mile End. 
Matthew : : £78 15 6 
LITTLEOVER. Gilbey . ; : : ; : : : 5. FE AGA 
For Erection of House, situate at Littleover, near Derby, for Brown . ‘ : : : : : : 12 73m Ono 
Mr. T. Ray. Messrs. COULTHURST & Booty, Architects, Lusk? y. : ‘ ; : : : ; 1 OSe2 OnLO 
Albert Street, Derby. Catmur . 1 F : ; : : 5 Oe Ono 
E. Morley, Derby : : : : : PF LA07 OC 80 Howley . : : z 5 : : ; 49, (oe 
J. Parker, Derby . : : ‘ : : Mt ACO OO Judd A 2 . . : : 40> OO 
R. Weston, Derby : 5 oi tek hall CROW (accepted ads ; : ; ; 3 ~ 44> On O 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


-\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Ysap)|| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, UIM., KESWICK. 


HARPER TWELVETREES 


New System of Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Eaandes, 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &c., &e. 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Plars and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 

and all Laundry requisites. 


g STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER, 


8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE. | 


W ATLE EF BS ATL LIOTT (/ate of GEARY & Petes Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
’” John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E. C. 
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LONDON—continued. ; SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Additional Buildings at the South-Eastern Ambulance For Construction of Landing Steps at the Town Quay, and 
Station, Old Kent Road, S.E., for the Metropolitan Pontoons, Royal Pier, for the Southampton Harbour 
Asylums Board. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, Board. Mr. J. G. POOLE, Surveyor, St. Michael’s Square, 
2 East India Avenue. Southampton. 

W. & B. Bardell, Haymarle Road (867582110 10 Carden, Southampton . : é ; : £207 kee 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street hs Ft Eee ole) Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 4,146 TS ee 
Brown, Son & Co., Battersea 6,990 O O Roe & Co., Southampton ; 140 0 O 
T. Simpson, Borough 6,900 0 O Crook, Southampton . : : : 137, Onge 
Brass & Son, Old Street . 6,799 0 O BULL & SON, Southampton (accepted ) 108 12 F 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town O74 7rO 40 Surveyor’s estimate : ; ; I50 I5 O 
Ward, Clark Co., Atlas Works 6, ONO 
J. W. as iphats : ; ; Bee o o| For Drainage Works, Bellevue Terrace, Southampton, Mr. 
W. JOHNSON, Wandsworth (accepied) 6,320.) a W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. 
G. Stevenson, Bishopsgate : 6,200 0 O A, J. Gould, Southampton. : : ‘£204 aoumes 
William Harvey, Southampton . ; .» 182 0 
J. Crook, Southampton : 5 : 175.0 90 
LONG REACH. 

For Painting and other Works at the Small-pox Hospital Ships 1 Wedge Cv O8 Sone ; ae E 3 
and Buildings, Long Reach, near Dartford, for the Metro- Puntee eC Senthand ae gctepted 169°°7 0 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, mu 2 P 


Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not 


For Work in Connection withthe Removal of the Netley Shoal, 


Woe Lily £569 0 0 for the Southampton Harbour Board. 
J. L. TRUEMAN, 176 Luton Road, Chatham (ac- Amended Tenders. 
cepted ) 5 : 5 ; 4132500, 0 J. Shelbourne & Co., London . . £19,500 0 O 
Ball & Gammon, Stroud. » 1Rj@0GRG 0 
For Repairs to Manager’s Road and Marsh Road, Long J. J. Robson, Westminster 16,731 12 0 
Reach, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. C. Shonbery, London . 15,750.) eaeue 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. J. T. Crampton, Portsmouth 13,000 0 O 
Quantities supplied. J. T. Bevis, Portsmouth . ) 12,800 Oo O 
G. OSENTON, Westerham, Kent (accepted) 138300 40 ~O W. Gannaway, Southampton . 12,6429'3) 9 
J. T. Thompson, Chatham . 3 | «T9600 uo ao 
E. J. Lonpon & CO., Newport; Mon. (ac- 
4 Nowe . “os cepted) . mat) BIRD». ; 9,900 0 O 
For Erection of Methodist New Connexion Mission. Room, 
Boundary Walls, and Out-offices at Newsome, near 
Huddersfield. Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, Architects, | WREXHAM. 
Huddersfield. i For Building Parsonage House and Boundary Walls, at 


Accepted Tenders. 
D. Heaton, Newsome, mason. 


Rhosddu, Wrexham. Mr. EDWARD JONES, M.S.A, Archi- 
tect, 12 Temple Row, Wrexham. Quantities not sup- 


J. Liversedge, Berry Brow, joiner. plied. 
W. Littlewood & Son, Berry Brow, plasterer. | 
G. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber. 
S. Kendall, Huddersfield, painter. 


‘Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


R. D. Davies, Buckley, Chester . £,1)5805,0) 0 
i B. Owens, Wrexham Z ; : 1,517.19. © 
' Davies & Sons, Rhostyllen, Wrexham 1,507 10 O 
HuGHEs & OWENS, Wrexham (accefted ) 1,462 9 6 


RD &CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


oats ee eel ON.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


SUN-DIALS JOHN BOA 


-\ A on 
a=a\\ = 
ft} E\ = (——=\ Will bear tensile strain of 1,00 
Se Modern esi EE Hap eee is pay fae e: 
= iif sissesses Architects and Engineers. 
| i Natural Portland, Bath, 
a very Styles, el ay and Roman Cements. 
: i til i HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
interesting and with TUTTI (Lump and Ground), 
Piaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles. 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
and or without OFFICES AND WORKS. 
RI 
Cas __. OUNBALL, #8 BRIDGWATER. 
edestals. Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 
feature 
ais, |JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 
for : Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
Vertical REGISTERED 6& 
Gardens, Sun-dials LIGHTNING Oi 
Lawns, de t. CONDUCTORS 
j z 
: pe Gresham Works oul 
made in “uildings, “Sue te 
cs NOTTINGHAM, 
neignt on ke. And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
he repaired. No stoppage of § 
Hf rt! Works required. | 
| Colliery Signals | 
AND Hi 


Electric Bells 


= —<—<——=—__—— 


"Tr 


ay be ordexed through most of the priocipal Opticians 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 
INSTRUMENT MAKE RS mates free. Distance no j 

TO THE TRADE ONLY, eS a 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C, TELEGRAMS — 


(llustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on 
application, 


WILLING’S 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, 


Forallkindsof ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 


Also for Copper, Iron, Zine, Tin, Brass, Stone, 
or Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour, 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 


IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


Witn Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 
12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 


.jand 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 


@| this class of business WANTED in Ever 
throughout the Unite Be 
present represented. Price lists to be had at 
all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. 
.{and Designs free, 


Kingdom where not at 


Estimates 
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STOCKSBRIDGE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


For Building the Fox Memorial Church, Stocksbridge. Mr. ] ty 4 previous issue we gave a description of the ‘“Remington’” 


JOHN D. WEBSTER, Architect, Sheffield. 
JAMES FIDLER, Eckington (accepied ). 


WALTHAMSTOW. 


For Road Improvement Works. 
veyor, Walthamstow. 
King Street. 
J. Jackson, Enfield 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft 
J. Jackson, Leyton 
W. Porter, Hackney 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow : 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ; 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich é 
Frederick Street. 
Jackson, Leyton 2 : 
Jackson, Enfield 
Reeves, Walthamstow : 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 
G. Bell, Tottenham 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft 
W. Porter, Hackney . : 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich 


Downsfield Road. 


if 
J. 
ip 
1p 


Jackson, Leyton 
Jackson, Enfield 
G. Bell, Tottenham 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow A 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich 

W. Porter, Hackney 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft 


Higham Street. 


tc 
1? 


J. Jackson, Enfield 
G. Bell, Tottenham . é . 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft 

J. Jackson, Leyton 

J. Reeves, Walthamstow 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich 

W. Porter, Hackney : 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEOUOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GUMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, &TC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask tor“ SunvHyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Isa made in 
thorough wan all colours 
Cure for 

Damp Walls == and 
and is a colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


(Established 1860.) 


Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE gc eer specially to suit Architects 


pecifications and Builders’ use, 
Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts 


type-writing machine, and pointed out the many ways in which 
it would be of great assistance to architects and builders, and 
also its superiority over its competitors. This we-are pleased 
to see has been demonstrated at a contest of type-writers on 


Mr. H. S. RIDINGS, Sur- | Jyly 29 at Cincinnati, where the operator on a “ Remington” 
wrote 8,709 words in 90 minutes, as against 6,938 words on the 
next best, or an excess of 25°38 per cent. The sole proprietors 

- £500 © ©| and manufacturers are Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
- 500 © ©| joo Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. FRANCIS BARKER & SON, of 12 Clerkenwell 
467 0 0 Road, E.C., a well-known and old-established firm of scientific 
447 0 0 instrument makers, have issued a catalogue of horizontal and 
413.0 0 vertical sun-dials, of which they have made a speciality for a 
re oure number of years. There is no reason why sun-dials_shouldfnot 
35 be used more generally than they are at present, as with a good 
architectural pedestal they are a great ornament to any garden, 
210 0 O| especially when standing on a raised granite platform with 
195 © O| several steps; and they of course, when properly fixed, must 
193 © O| necessarily give the correct time—a great advantage in country 
192 0 O| districts, where it is often difficult to set the clocks of the 
177 © O| household by any reliable time-piece. Messrs. Barker & Sons 
159 © ©O| make them in a variety of forms and materials, the most 
154 © O|} durable being in brass. 
136 0 oO ALTERATIONS have been made to the Thatched House 
Club, St. James’s Street, S.W., embracing the ventilation, which 
286 0 o| is now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved 
275 © o| form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
267. 0 © | the extraction of the vitiated air, and the fresh air admitted by 
266 o o| Boyle’s improved air inlets. 
259 0 0 THE new Boys’ Public Day Schools, Kentish Town, are 
230 O O| warmed and ventilated by means of the Patent Manchester 
210 O O| Grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and 
187 0 O| London. 
A MEETING of the Birmingham Compressed Air-power Com- 
600 o o| pany was held on Friday, when it was stated that there were 
479 0 © | 3,362 yards of main now laid, and by the end of the week 
458 o o| there would be two miles of main finished. The work was 
440 © © | being vigorously pushed on in the streets where factories were 
398 o o | numerous, and there was every expectation of a large demand 
368 o o. forthe power. Already it was in use in some of the manufac- 
360 0 0 | tories, so that shareholders could see it in operation on cus- 
327 10 o | tomers’ premises. Some manufacturers were hesitating till the 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
14 ELM STREET, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANH, W.QO., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


Sale 


PRICE LIST. 


EDWARD SMITH8& 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL TILES : MOSAICS : 

LO 2 Or 


HARD WOOD 


OR 


CARTON-PIERRE. 
Book of Designs on applicativn. 


Cranes & Contractors Plant 
FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 

One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 
extra barrel for digger. 

Seven 5, 3, 2 and 14 ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 
50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. 

Ten 5, 4, 3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes, 

20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. 

20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span. 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers, 

Five Concrete Mixers; 5, 6, and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers; Rails; and Waggons. 

14, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes. 

Complete Set Diver’s Helmets, Breast Plate, and 
Pumps. 

Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 

Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 

8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 


OFFICES— 


20 Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


we 


oO» 
EMBOSSED AND INC 
&o.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &., &¢., &. 


COALVILLE .vetcestersuire. 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.G 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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pipes were laid in their district, when no doubt they would 
immediately require connection, so as to be provided with the 
power from the company’s works. It was also mentioned that 
in Paris there were thirty miles of mains worked with 3,000 


horse-power. 

Messrs. E. & W. J. LONGMIRE write to us :—By an over- 
sight our tender for works at West Kensington, for Mr. 
Alexander Payne (7/e Architect, August 24), has been sent to 
you for publication as that of “ Longmire & Burge.” As there 
has been no such firm for some time past, may we ask you to 
correct this? the present style of our firm being William 
Longmire & Co., and the partners E. & W. J. Longmire. 


A viabuct for the North British Railway over the Earn at 
Hilton, in the neighbourhood of Perth, has been completed and 
open for traffic. Much time and trouble was absorbed in 
securing a proper foundation owing to a deep layer of soft sand, 
and a depth of 50 feet had to be attained before a solid stratum 
on which to rise the pillars was reached. Cylinders were then 
sunk and filled with concrete after the usual fashion, and upon 
these freestone pillars were built to a height of 30 feet, finished 
with a massive granite coping, and tested with a weight of 500 
tons. The main girders were built on a platform some distance 
from the site of the bridge, and subsequently moved into 
position by means of hydraulic jacks. The centre girders are 
100 feet long, and weigh about 50 tons. The total length of the 
bridge is 250 feet, and, irrespective of the pier cylinders, 450 
tons of iron have been used in its erection. The foundrywork 
was done by Messrs. Goodwin & Co., Motherwell, and the 
building work by Mr. W. Oliver, Edinburgh. 


THE Regent Ironworks, Bilston, which have stood idle for 
several years, have been taken by the Albion Iron Company 
(Messrs. Lewis, Greenway & Dangerfield), who also carry on 
business at the Albion Works, West Bromwich, and Batman’s 
Hill Works, Coseley. The Regent Works will give employ- 
ment to 200 hands. 


THE committee for erecting the proposed new church, All 
Saints, North Moor, Oldham, are taking steps for carrying out 
the scheme. A plot of land for a site has been given by a 
resident. Thechurch is to cost 5,000/., and sittings will be 
provided for between 500 and 600 persons. 

THE property in Cross Guns Court, Chester, occupied by 
labouring classes, requiring improvement, the Duke of West- 
minster, the owner, has decided to have it pulled down and to 


erect in its place a large block of model dwellings in flats. 
There will be thirty tenements, three storeys in height, each 
tenement being complete in itself, and having its approach from 
an open staircase. A large space will be left free all round the 
buildings to afford light and air. The buildings will be con- 
structed with fireproof floors between the different storeys, and 
will be of a most substantial character. Washhouses and 
drying grounds have been erected in the rear. 

SATURDAY was observed as the annual holiday by the 
building and other tradesin Dundee. About 1,300 travelled by 
special trains véé the North British and Caledonian Railways 
to the Glasgow Exhibition. Large numbers also availed them- 
selves of the Saturday excursion trains to Perth, Dunkeld, 
Arbroath, &c. 

ON Monday afternoon Mr. W. Grisenthwaite, of Penrith, 
the contractor for the erection of the new county bridge at 
Appleby, Westmoreland, met with an accident which it is feared 
may terminate fatally. He was standing on a scaffold plank 
superintending the work of laying the foundation of the centre 
pillar when the plank broke, and he was precipitated into the 
well beneath. 


THE revival of demand in the Staffordshire iron trade has 
led to a further sale of ironworks for restarting at an early 
date. The Bromley Ironworks, Brierley Hill, which were 
stopped some months ago, have been purchased by Messrs. 
Roberts & Cooper, of Brettell Lane, who own other works in 
the same neighbourhood. Many manufacturers have secured 
large orders within the past week, and are now refusing to book 
anything unless a substantial advance in price is offered; while 
some of the pig-iron makers have no iron to offer, as customers 
are taking all the current make. 

AT the meeting of the Ayr Town Council on Monday, it 
was stated that all the properties required for the projected 
improvements in High Street had been purchased by the 
Improvements Committee, at prices amounting in the aggregate 
to upwards of 15,0007. It was estimated that after selling the 
sites of the properties the loss to the burgh would not exceed 
1,5004. 

AT Doncaster on Saturday, the members in the Manchester 
district of the Institution of Gas Engineers held a quarterly 
meeting, when Mr. Newbiggin, of Manchester, read a paper on 
“ Gasholders without Upper Guide Framing,” describing a 
recent invention by Mr. William Gadd, whereby an entirely 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 
Brits or QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estatrs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrTiFicaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


LO2 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
si Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


CONTRACTS. 
es LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of | § 


Contractors or Builders for the due performance of ? 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, Voverameay: 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by 
Government Departments. Speed. by athe ezoral 


|CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES 


EXHIBITION. 
Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


MARQUESS OF BUTH, K.T. 


An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888,in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 

For particulars address Puimnip SHRAPNEL, Manager, 
Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


POSSESS SCE COSCOOSSSCOCCOSSOOO OOOO OOD 


SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
*x*xxxx SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Speciat ontract Required, 
NNO Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


DOLL Pt III 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * @ 
POSS OS SCS SCPCSCPSCOCSSSPOSOSSCSCOSCSCOSOOOSODOD; 


TIES, SPHCIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOG RAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 

Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE’S 8.E 


THRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
TRACING PAPERS. 


‘i 
DIAPHANEOUS.”’ Cheapest in the Market, in Sheets, 
30 by 40, 48. per quire. 


Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality 


Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls or 
Sheets, at equally low prices. 


Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO., 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, E.C. 


Send for Samples, post free.) 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain, Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tro ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Pin 
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gasholder may be securely guided from the bottom curb, the 
whole of the elevated framing being done away with, whilst at 
the same time the strain of wind or snow pressure upon the 
holder has the effect of producing greater rigidity in the 
structure. 

ESTIMATES, amounting to about 4,300/., have been accepted 
for the erection of Town Hall buildings in Lockerbie. 

THE profits on the gas and water undertakings of the 
Carlisle Corporation amount for the past year to 8,337/ and 
4,3382. respectively, making a total of 12,6757. 

UpwaARDs of 2,300 miles of main for conveying natural gas 
have now been laid in the United States. The total capital 
invested in the business exceeds 59,000,000 dollars. 

THE South-Eastern Gazette says:—A deputation of the 
residents in the vicinity of the Butter Market, Canterbury, last 
week waited upon the Markets Committee to ask that it may 
not be abolished. One gentleman present said he would be 
prepared to guarantee anything which might be spent in excess 
of 5/., a sum which the deputation were confident would amply 
suffice to carry out the needed work. It would appear from a 
pamphlet printed in London, 1666, that Mr. John Somner, 
brother of William Somner, the antiquarian, at an expense of 
4oo/, and upwards, “erected and completed a market-house (a 
piece of such elegancy as much commends the architect), con- 
sisting of a double storey, divided into two fair rooms apiece, 
with a pavement of stone underneath, very useful for walking 
out of market time.” The place was called the bulls’ stake 
(from baiting bulls there). In 1789 the building over the butter 
market, which had been many years used as a theatre, was 
pulled down, many of the timbers being much decayed, and 
another building erected by the Corporation, at the expense 
of 457. In 1821 it was again repaired, and entirely new 
roofed. 

ON Saturday, August 25, a section of the employés of 
Messrs. Gregory & Co., Station Works, Clapham Junction, 
held their annual excursion and “dinner, leaving Clapham 
Junction by an early train for Portsmouth. They spent the 
morning in visiting the Dockyard, Southsea, and other places 
of interest, and mustered for dinner at Maybon’s restaurant. 
Mr. G. C. Hudson (one of the partners) presided at ‘a very well 
served dinner, after which the usual toasts were honoured. 
Mr. Hudson, in reply to the toast of the firm, hoped that the 
good feeling between all parties, so evident this day, would 


like the present, and that each succeeding meeting might, if 
possible, find the interest of all connected with the firm more 
firmly cemented. The party, numbering about a hundred, left 
Portsmouth at 2.15 P.M. for the Isle of Wight, returning to 
Clapham Junction wvzé Portsmouth, reaching home about 
10 o'clock, after having spent a thoroughly enjoyable day. 


THEATRE ROYAL, YORK. 


THE structural alterations designed by Mr. E. G. Mawbey to 
secure the building against the dangers of panic and fire are 
being carried out. The pit and gallery were formerly entered 
from Duncombe Street, but these entrances will be removed, 
and in future all parts of the building will be entered from 
St. Leonard’s Place. The pit, instead of being entered on the 
right of the orchestra as formerly, will in future be entered from 
the back, just under the middle of the dress-circle, the entrance 
being 12 feet wide. Stairs corresponding to those used for the 
entrance are constructed on the left side of the door, having been 
provided as an extra means of exit in case of emergency, which 
clears on the left of the front of the theatre. The exits now 
in course of construction will enable the pit to be cleared 
within two minutes from an alarm being raised. The dress- 
circle is reached by a wide staircase. On the right of the 
stairs-landing will be provided a gentlemen’s smoke-room and 
lavatory, and behind that room one of much larger size will be 
set apart as a ladies’ cloak-room, with lavatory and every other 
accommodation provided. A promenade will be formed just 
outside the dress-circle. The portion of the building formerly 
used as a dwelling-house has been completely removed to make 
room for the staircase leading to the dress-circle and the stairs 
which ascend to the upper boxes. A promenade will also be 
formed for the accommodation of the patrons of the upper 
boxes, and on this landing will also be provided cloak-room, 
lavatory, and other requisite accommodation. On the right 
side of the building, and not far from the cloak-room, an emer- 
gency exit will be made, leading into the gallery staircase, thus 
providing two exits, which it is calculated would enable the 
gallery to be cleared in one minute. 

The ‘green rooms” will be rearranged, the old gallery 
staircase will be abandoned, and a corridor constructed running 
along the front of the green rooms, and an emergency exit for 
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clear out in a minute, the means of exit being such that they | Councillor Dr, Ewart, Dr. Newsholme, Messrs. Yates, Ward, 
will not come into collision with persons leaving any part of | Wells, Jolliffe, D. T. Bostel, E. Roberts, D. B. Bostel, 
the building. In addition to these, emergency exits will be | Richardson, Lintott, and Harmer. The rules of the Glasgow 
provided on each side of the stage, anda special exit for the | district were adopted, and the offer of Mr. Councillor Loader 
orchestra. In addition to these improved means of entrance | for the use of his offices for the company was accepted with 
and exit, other alterations are being made in the interior. The | thanks. The secretary was authorised to call the Registration 
dress-circle will be refloored with a fireproof flooring. Under- | Committee on September 7 to consider applications. It was 
neath the dress-circle formerly was a crypt, consisting of a | decided to hold public meetings at Lewes, Chichester, Hastings, 
series of arches with short Norman pillars, partly hidden by | Eastbourne, Horsham, East Grinstead, Tunbridge Wells, 
modern brickwork. This is believed to be a portion of the | Worthing, and other towns if invited. After the regular busi- 
remains of St. Peter’s Church, which was destroyed by fire in | ness some of the members expressed dissatisfaction with the 
1137. Previously the pit extended only to the front of the dress- | way gasfitters were allowed to operate on water-pipes, and it 
circle, but it is now being extended underneath the dress-circle, was thought that the Waterworks Committee should only allow 
new iron pillars having been erected. Timbers will go across from registered plumbers to tamper with their service, as was the 
one pillar to the other, and the cross beams will be placed in | case with the New River, East Kent, and East Middlesex 
the wall, extending to the front, thus carrying safely the dress- | Companies. 
circle. Accommodation will thus be provided in the pit for 
about 150 more persons, and the floor will be raised at the back 
so that all spectators will have a good view of the stage. Much THE WENHAM LAMP. 
of the old crypt still remains, every desire having been mani- ¢ 
fested not to disturb those relics of the ancient past. The | FOR some time back, the Aberdeen Free Press says, the 
whole of the alterations were designed by Mr. Mawbey, and as | directors of the Music Hall Company have contemplated an 
he is adverse to winding staircases, the whole of those being | improvement in the gas lighting of the Music Hall Buildings, 
constructed are straight steps, and landings formed of hard and recently an interesting experiment was successfully 
Yorkshire stone. The whole of the staircases will be fireproof, | carried out in the lighting of the large hall on the Wenham 
and the dress circle and upper boxes will be fitted with glass | regenerative gas lamp system. As a preliminary experiment, 
doors and Chubb’s patent safety fire doors. The contractors Messrs, James Milne & Son, of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
for the work are Messrs. Parker & Sharp, of York, and Mr. | Scottish agents of the Wenham Company, were commissioned 
Wm. Jenkinson is employed as clerk of works. to fit up one of the large-sized Wenham regenerative lamps in 
the round room. The results, both as to consumption of gas 
and effective lighting, were considered so satisfactory that the 
directors requested Messrs. Milne to report as to the adapt- 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. ability of the Wenham lamp for the general lighting of the 
Music Hall itself. The plan submitted by Messrs. Milne was 
A MEETING of the District Council for Sussex in connection | the substitution of three groups of Wenham lamps to replace 
with the National Registration of Plumbers was held at | three sunburners at present in use, and it was the first group 
Brighton recently, the chair being occupied by Dr. Ewart, | of lamps that had just been erected in place of the sunburner 
chairman of the Sanitary Committee. The questions of adver- | at the platform end of the hall that was then experimented 
tising the meetings and registration were gone into by the meet- | with. The group, which was fitted into the space over the 
ing, and after a prolonged discussion, a resolution empowering | platform occupied by the sunlight, consists of seven lamps, 
the secretary to advertise throughout the country was adopted ; | enclosed in globes similar to those in railway carriages, and 
afterwards a second resolution to the effect that an arrangement | resting on an iron fretwork frame, which, however, is invisible 
be entered into with the Worshipful Company similar to that from the hall. Each 
entered into with other District Councils was carried unani- | and the lamps are sim 
mously, The following gentlemen took part in the discussion :— | in the gallery. The di 
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a ready means of manipulating the lamps in such a lofty interior 
has in this case been successfully overcome, an ingenious appa- 
ratus having been devised by the Messrs. Milne, by which the 
whole group can be easily lifted for cleaning or repairing pur- 
poses. The seven lamps tested are of the largest size, No. 4, 
and consume each 15 feet of gas per hour, a little over roo feet 
in all. The sunlight thus superseded contained 297 burners, 
and consumed fully 400 feet of gas per hour, so that the saving 
involved by the adoption of the new system is thus some 75 
per cent. Several of the directors of the Music Hall Company, 
along with Mr. Smith, gas engineer, were present in the hall 
when the new lamps were tested, and expressed much satis- 
faction at the result of the experiment. A most effective light 
was obtained, the brilliancy of the concentrated jets being 
greatly admired, and the lights being 45 feet above the floor 
line look from below not unlike a group of large electric lamps. 
It is probable that the other sunburners will also be replaced 
by the Wenham lamps. 


GILCHRIST ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS. 


AN entrance scholarship will be offered at University College, 
London, in the present month. The value is 352. per annum, 
tenable during two years, and the competition is limited to 
those who have not previously been students of the college, and 
who will not complete their nineteenth year before October 1. 
Every candidate must declare his intention of taking, at least, 
the two first years of one of the engineering courses, and the 
second payments will depend upon his success during the first 
year and the arrangements he makes for the second year’s 
study. The subject of the examination will be mathematics, 
and any two or more of the following five subjects :—Mechanic, 
mechanical drawing, an essay on a given subject, French or 
German, and the use of tools. A senior scholarship of 80/ 
will be awarded at the close of the session. Candidates must 
have attended college classes in the following subjects during 
the whole of the session:—Applied mathematics, physics, 
engineering, engineering drawing, and geology. The results of 
the class examinations will decide the obtainment of the 
scholarship, providing sufficient merit has been shown to justify 
the award. ‘There are also entrance and other exhibitions and 
scholarships given at University College for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, classics, German, French, art, Greek, 


Hebrew, jurisprudence and political economy, philosophy of 
mind and logic, English literature, medicine, surgery, pathology, 
and physiology. 


PROPOSED NEW DOCKS ON THE DEE. 


IN reference to an announcement that the London and North- 
Western Railway Company contemplated constructing docks 
on the Dee, it has been ascertained that this action is taken in 
Opposition to the Manchester Ship Canal. Ships of the heaviest 
tonnage can cross the bar of the Dee, which is several feet 
deeper than the Mersey bar, and can steam right up to Mostyn, 
a distance of ten miles only, where the new docks will be built. 
There is now a very fair port at Connah’s Quay, fourteen miles 
further along the Dee, in the direction of Chester; but the 
state of the navigable channel is so bad, owing to sand banks 
and accumulations, that the shipping interests are much 
jeopardised. The main line of the London and North-Western 
Railway from Chester to Holyhead runs within a hundred yards 
of the proposed docks, and the contention by the railway in- 
terest is that ships can be unloaded at Mostyn right on to the 
railway, and the goods be in Manchester in two hours. Holy- 
head, where the company already has docks, would not suit, 
for there is not more than adequate accommodation for their 
rapidly developing Irish traffic. 


AN ELECTRIC MOUNTAIN RAILWAY. 


THE Dazly News gives a description of the electric mountain 
railway—the first of its kind—recently opened to the public at 
the Burgenstock, near Lucerne. The fact is interesting to 
tourists because it opens up a charming mountain resort 
hitherto somewhat inconveniently approached, and it is 
important because of the novelty and skill which have 
entered into its accomplishment, and because of the difficulties 
which have been surmounted. Hitherto it has been considered 
impossible to construct a funicular mountain railway with a 
curve, but the new line up the Burgenstock has achieved that 
feat under the superintendence of Mr. Abt, the Swiss electrical 
engineer. The rails in fact describe one grand curve formed 
upon an angle of 112 degrees, and, by an arrangement of 
wheels for the cars known as the “ System Abt,” the journey is 
made as steadily and smoothly as upon any of the straight 
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funiculars previously constructed. The Burgenstock being 
almost perpendicular, it would have been impossible to 
construct a railway upon the old plan. A bed has been cut for 
the most part out of the solid rock in the mountain side from 
the shore of the Lake of Lucerne to the height of the Burgen- 
stock—1,330 feet above its level, and 2,860 feet above the level 
of the sea. The total length of the line is 938 métres, and it 
commences with a gradient of 32 per cent., which is increased 
to 58 per cent. after the first 400 métres, and this is maintained 
for the rest of the journey. A single pair of rails is used 
throughout, with the exception of a few yards at half distance 
to permit the two cars to pass. 

The motive power, electricity, is generated by two dynamos, 
each of 25 horse-power, which are worked by a water-wheel of 
125 horse-power, erected upon the river Aar at its mouth at 
Buochs, three miles away. The electric current is conducted by 
means of insulated copper wires to another pair of dynamos, 
the negatives of the first, and of the same power, which are 
installed at the head of the railway. The loss of electricity in 
transmission is estimated at 25 per cent. The electric force 
thus obtained is converted into mechanical power with ordi- 
nary leather belting, passed to two large driving wheels, then 
extended by shafting to a set of movable conical cogs, and 
thence to the big wheel, over which the wire-rope passes. To 
give the rope adhesion it is wrapped under and over two 
smaller pulleys, and then for a second time over the larger 
wheel. Greater steadiness to the cars is at the same time 
achieved. The arrangements for applying the power are of the 
simplest character. Only one man is required to manage the 
train, and the movement of the cars is completely under his 
control. One dynamo is sufficient to perform the work of 
hauling up and letting down the cars containing fifty or sixty 
persons. With a “switch” the conductor regulates the amount 
of electricity according to his requirements, a gauge similar to 
the steam gauge of an ordinary boiler, and figured in horse- 
power, being provided for his guidance. He communicates by 
electric signals with the man at the water-wheel when the cars 
are about to commence their journey, and the latter in turn regu- 
lates the water-power applied. To prevent jerking or an “over- 
dose” of electricity, the current passes through a large “ case” 
or “ accumulator” placed in the machine-room, and from this 
the “driver” draws his supply as required. A finger moving 
along a figured disc before him by means of a millimatre screw 
at the rate of a millimetre to every métre of the railway, and 
one per second—the speed at which the cars run—enables him 


to see their exact position on the line at any given moment of 
the journey, and he can increase or slacken speed accordingly. 
In addition to this advice, the cars themselves give him a signal 
at stated points. At a distance of one métre and fifteen metres 
respectively, after the car leaves either the upper or the lower 
station, the flanges of the wheels pass over an electric plate, 
and a bell is rung in the machine-room. The same signs are 
given when they arrive within fifteen métres and one metre of 
the half distance, so that the cars are themselves their own 
signalmen, and the “ driver” knows exactly when to “shut off 
power.” At the end of the journey, completed in about fifteen 
minutes, at an ordinary walking speed, the car moves gently 
against a spring buffer, and is locked by a lever, without noise 
and without jolting the passengers, 

The undertaking has been carried out at a cost of 2 5,000/. 
The electric power gained at the stream by the water-wheel 
also lights the whole of the hotel buildings and its grounds by 
electricity, and when the railway is not working, another dynamo 
pumps up_spring-water 1,000 feet for use in the establishment. 


BRIGHTON AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


A PAPER on the sanitary advantages of Brighton was read by 
Dr. Joseph Ewart, the chairman of the Sanitary Committee of 
the Brighton Town Council, on Saturday, at the meeting of the 
Sanitary inspectors. The first fundamental advantage the 
town possessed, he said, was the unrivalled site upon which it 
was built ; it was endowed with so many physical virtues and 
was impaired by so few defects. It had an admirable fall for 
drainage. The central parts of the town possessed an alluvial 
and marly soil, but for the most part there were no buildings 
erected on it, the main space being devoted to recreation 
grounds. A chalk basis was to be found east and west of this 
point, and in consequence the climate was comparatively dry 
and bracing. The town was greatly benefited by the absence 
of any low-lying, oozy, or swampy ground in the immediate 
vicinity ; the Downs to the north, the shingle and cliffs to the 
south ; the standing north of the town on chalk cliffs, approach- 
ing more or less closely the beach and sea ; a southerly or 
south-westerly aspect, courting an ozone and _ health-laden 
prevailing breeze; an unusually large proportion of sunlight, 
especially during the season, from October to December in- 
clusive, when the metropolis and many of our great inland 
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cities are liable to be enveloped in smoke and fog ; a moderate 
mean annual temperature of 50 deg.; greater coolness in 
summer and warmth in autumn than that of inland towns; a 
moderate thermometric range of 11 deg.; a rainfall of only 
28°87 deg. ; a barometric pressure of 29 961 deg., with a range 
of 2°381 deg. ; a humidity of 82 deg., saturation point being put 
at 100 deg. ; very few days in the year in which exercise may 
not be taken in the open air on the well-paved side walks and 
promenades. The splendid water supply which the town possesses 
was next instanced, and it was shown that this was apparently 
boundless. The population to be provided with water amounted 
to over 141,784 souls, which, allowing a daily expenditure of 
24 gallons a head, would account for 3,402,716 gallons. As 
regards quality, analysis had shown that Brighton water was 
absolutely free from organisms, ammonia, and sewage con- 
tamination, and possessed “low values of carbon and nitrogen, 
and just sufficient hardness to give it a pleasant taste.” The 
third advantage Dr. Ewart claimed for the town was its ex- 
cellent system of drainage and its efficient sanitary department. 
The whole of the sewage of Brighton, Preston, and Hove was 
conveyed by means of well-constructed sewers into an inter- 
cepting sewer, which had its outfall four miles to the east of 
the most easterly part of the town, the ventilation of which was 
promoted by a furnace and shaft at Roedean. In dry weather 
4,000 gallons of water were used for flushing purposes. 
Brighton possessed a fourth advantage in its steadily diminish- 
ing death-rate, the figures of which he adduced. The general 
advantages the town possessed in its unrivalled esplanades, its 
numerous attractions, its parks and open spaces were also 
enumerated ; and after dwelling upon the necessity of estab- 
lishing abattoirs and other matters, he concluded :—Brighton, 
it must be recollected, is purely and simply a great health 
resort. It is desirable, therefore, that her vital statistics should 
enable her to compare favourably with other health resorts. 
Her eminently happy and proud place among the twenty-eight 
large towns with which she has been bracketed, is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but it is not quite sufficient to satisfy the 
scientific critic. In such a matter this gentleman cannot be 
disregarded. What is really required, he naturally declares, to 
secure the town against all risk and to make her prosperity 
certain and perennial, is, by an extension of sanitation in the 
direction indicated, to confer upon her a corresponding pre- 
eminence over her genuine rivals in this country and elsewhere. 
That this can be done has been amply proved by the advance 
which has been made during the last half a dozen years. 


| METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


THE company are about to rebuild the St. John’s Wood 
Station at Baker Street, and also to widen and enlarge the old 
station in Marylebone Road, Baker Street. The works will 
involve the temporary stoppage of the road, to which the 
Vestry have consented in order to enable the contractor to place 
the iron girders carrying the roof in position. This portion of 
the works is expected to be completed in about a month. The 
old station is to be widened on both platforms, by which the 
passengers from the Rickmansworth branch, instead of having, 
as they now do, to traverse the whole of the building, will 
merely walk through a short passage into their train. An 
additional bridge will also be thrown over the station to connect 
the St. John’s Wooc line with the west end side of the station, 
and passengers to the City trains will be given greater facilities 
for reaching their destination by the widening of the up- 
platform. 


NEW THEATRE, LONGTON. 


AT a special sessions of the Longton justices on Tuesday, Mr. 
G. C. Kent appeared on behalf of Mr. James Elphinstone, and 
applied for a license for the performance of stage plays, &c., in 
the new building now approaching completion, and to be known 
as the Queen’s Theatre. He said that from the plans to be 
submitted it would be seen that the theatre consisted of a base- 
ment containing the dressing and other necessary rooms under- 
neath the pit and the stage-well, and also the pit bar, leading 
by a broad staircase to the pit overhead. ‘The pit itself was a 
large one, placed upon a fireproof floor composed of iron 
girders and solid concrete. It would be almost impossible for 
a fire to take place in the pit, or, in fact, in any part of the 
auditorium, the object of the promoters having been not so 
much to put out fire quickly as to prevent its occurrence alto- 
gether ; and that object had been carried out as far as prac- 
ticable. There was a wide entrance to the pit, and other con- 
venient arrangements, for by the doors in Chancery Lane it was 
possible to throw nearly the whole length of the pit open by 
the use of a lever, so that it could be cleared in a very brief 
space of time. In front of the ordinary pit there was a number 
of stalls to which a separate entrance was provided, and, in 
case of panic, the occupants would,be able to get into the street 
immediately. Over the pit were the circle and upper circle, 
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and at the top of the house was the gallery, each provided with 
a stone staircase. In fact, all the inside staircases, with the 
exception of that in the grand entrance, where little or no risk 
was apprehended, were composed of stone. There were two 
entrances to the circles, and a separate entrance to the different 
galleries ; and, in addition to the entrances, there were means 
of exit above the requirements of the theatre. The staircases 
alone would contain all the people the theatre would accommo- 
date, which was a very important feature, because in case of a 
panic the stairs could hardly become so congested as to leave a 
number of people in the body of the theatre. All corners in 
the stairs had also been rounded, so that no person might get 
stuck in one of them. The magistrates decided to grant the 
license. The theatre has been erected from the plans of Mr. 
John Taylor, architect, Longton, by Mr. T. S, Bromage, 
builder, Longton, the contract price being 12,0007. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 3,000 persons. 


TRADE IN AMERICA. 


A STATISTICAL report for 1887 has been prepared by Mr. 
David T. Day, Chief of Division of Mining Statistics and 
Technology of the United States, from which the following is 
taken :— 

Building Stone.—Direct returns from producers show a total 
value of 25,000,000 dols. This marked increase shows that the 
statement for 1886 was too small. 

Brick and Tile.—Value 40,000,000 dols. This represents 
an increase of about 13 per cent. in the production of brick and 
a decrease in tile, owing to the drought in 1887 in Indiana and 
Ohio. Prices were slightly lower. 

Lime.—The production is estimated at 46,750,000 barrels, 
with an average value of 50 cents. per barrel. ; 

Cement.—The production of cement from natural rock was 
6,692,744 barrels, valued at 77$ cents per barrel, making 
5,186,877 dols. as the value of the year’s product. 

/ron.—Domestic iron ore consumed, about 11,300,000 long 
tons; value at mines, 33,900,000 dols. This is an increase 
over 1886 of 1,300,000 tons in quantity and 5,900,000 dols, 
in value. Imported iron ore consumed, 1,194,301 long tons; 
total iron ore consumed in 1887, about 12,494,301 long tons, or 
1,454,868 tons more than in 1886. Pig-iron made, 6,417,148 
long tons; value at furnace, 121,925,800 dols. ‘This is 


an increase over 1886 of 733,819 tons in quantity and 
26,730,040 dols. in value. Steel of all kinds produced, 3,339,071 
long tons, an increase of 776,569 tons over 1886; value at 
works, 103,811,000 dols. Total spot value of all iron and steel 
in the first stage of manufacture, excluding all duplications, 
171,103,000 dols , an increase of 28,603,000 dols. as compared 
with 1886. Limestone, used as flux in the manufacture of pig- 
iron in 1887, about 5,377,000 long tons ; value at quarry, about 
3,226,200 dols. 

Gypsum.—The condition of the industry is practically un- 
changed. The estimated total product was 95,000 short tons 
of crude gypsum, valued at 425,000 dols. In addition, 162,154 
oe tons of crude gypsum were imported, chiefly from Nova 

cotia. 

flint.—F or pottery, 19,800 tons were used. Including 
the use for sand-paper and in glass manufacture, the total 
consumption was about 32,000 tons — worth, unground, 
185,000 dols. 

Potter's Clay.—The consumption of kaolin and ball clay 
by potters aggregated 28,000 tons, valued at 290,000 dols. In 
addition, the potters used 15,000 tons of fireclay, worth 
50,000 dols. 

Mineral Paints.—Including ochre, metallic paints, and 
small quantities of umber and sienna, the production amounted 
to 20,000 long tons, selling for 310,000 dols. at the mines. 


PROPOSED BRIDGE AT NEW YORK. 


A SUSPENSION bridge is proposed to be built by Mr. Gustav 
Lindenthal, bridge builder, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for 
railway traffic and other purposes, across the Hudson River 
between New York City and the north New Jersey shore. The 
Bill has been introduced in both Houses of Congress. Accord- 
ing to the plans the bridge will cross the river in a single span, 
2,860 feet in length. This is 1,250 feet longer than the largest 
span yet known (the Forth Bridge, which has two spans each 
1,710 feet long), and exceeds that of the Brooklyn or East 
River Bridge by 1,310 feet. The structure will be similar in its 
main features to the East River Bridge, except that there will 
be double cables, one set below the other. There is to be a 
double tower on either side of the Hudson, with a single span 
suspended from cables. The length of the middle span is to 
be, as stated, 2,860 feet from centre to centre of the towers, 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent y 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any other | § 


Vire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back | \\y 


of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 


smoke-nozzle on top, allcast in one piece. The samecan| 


be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front, It 
is very suitable for schools, class:rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on applic» tion. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Siz,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warmeair fire-grate. ‘It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


|From ARTHUR W. BLomrinuD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 


28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy,of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. RoBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. ‘ 
DEAR Mk. GRUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com-~ 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new giate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London, 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


JI. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


Agent for Scotland, SEpTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
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CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 
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and the length of each of the end spans 1,500 feet, making a | for “Improvements in the manufacture of Portland cement. 
total, including the anchorages, of nearly 6,500 feet. The | August 17, 1888. 


towers are to be 500 feet high, and to stand on masonry piers 11954. W. T. Elliot, for “ Saving life from fire.” August 18, 
340 feet by 180 feet, reaching 25 feet above high water, with | 1888. 

foundations on rock. The towers are to be of wrought-iron 11961. J. Sleigh, for “ Improvements in grids or stench traps 
and steel, and to consist of sixteen columns each. These | for streets, &c.” August 18, 1888, 

columns are to be constructed of angles and plates ; they will | 11994. J. Cundall, for “ Damp-proofing for walls and foun- 


be octagonal in shape, and tapering from 7 feet in diameter at dations of buildings.” August 20, 1888. 
the base to 5 feet at the top. The columns are to be strongly 11991. J. W. Saunders, for “Improvements in racks for 
braced together inside by heavy bracing, and outside by lattice window-blind cords.” August 20, 1888. 


filling. The anchorages are to be each 320 feet by 180 feet, | 12055. C. K. Steane, for “ Improvements in window sashes 
and 210 feet above high-water line. Six tracks of railway are and frames” August 21, 1888. 

to pass over the bridge, and through a tunnel in each anchorage. | 12061. Miles Smith, for “Improvements in chimney-tops, 
The cables are to be 50 feet apart, and strongly braced together pots and cowls.” August 21, 1888. 

to resist the deforming effects of heavy loads. Each cable will | 12107. J. H. Bean and W. Gaines, for “ Improvements in 


have a diameter of 4 feet. The steel wires forming the cables apparatus for closing doors and preventing slamming-to of the 
are to be enclosed in steel envelopes to protect them against same.” August 22, 1888. 
the weather. An air space of 2 inches is to be left between the 12141. James Pike, for “ Producing and repeating automatic 
steel envelopes and the wire for the better protection against , flush.” August 23, 1888. 


heating by the sun, and to prevent unequal temperature effects. 12173. Charles Young, for “An automatic bolt for double 
For ordinary traffic the proposed bridge, it is estimated, would doors.” August 23, 1888. 
be strained only to about to per cent. of the maximum load for | 12182. Richard Stephens and William Charles Stephens, for 


which it is designed. The elevation of the span above the “ Improvements in apparatus or machinery for drilling rocks 
level of ordinary high water would be 149 feet in the clear, and other hard substances.” August 23, 1888. 

exclusive of the deflection of the superstructure from loads or 12188. Thomas Cai., for “ Novel means and appliances for 
the effects of temperature. economising fuel and for increasing the heating properties of 
the products of combustion in furnaces ; also for preventing 
the escape of black smoke.” August 23, 1888. 

PATENTS. 12192. Theophilus Lessy Hargreaves, for “An improved 


. Safety window fastening.” August 23, 1888. 
[This List of Patents ts compiled Specially for this Journal by 


Mr. G. HH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Luildings, Chancery 4123. Alfred James Little, for “An improved system of 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- _ drainage and flushing.” March 17, 1888. ; : 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 7883. James Harold Barry, for “ Materials for use in the 


purification of sewage.” May 30, 1888. 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. | 9288. Hugh Lyons, for “Improvements in polishing or 
11889. Ellen Wilkinson, for “An improved window enamelling and ornamenting wood, cement, and other 


fastener.” August 17, 1888. substances.” June 26, 1888. 

11896. Moses Piper, for “Improvements in instruments for 9803. Alfred James Hogan, for “An improved method of 

measuring angles.” August 17, 1888. building and construction, to facilitate escape from fire.” 

11908. Walter Stock, of the firm of Stock, Sons & Taylors, July 5, 1888. 

for “Improvements in flushing water-closets, urinals and other 9832. Joseph Cordingley Wilson, for “Improvements in 
places.” August 17, 1888. _ ventilating cowls or shaft tops.” July 6, 1888. 

11909. James William Tyler Stephens and Robert Clark, | 10177. Joseph Samuel Horton, for “Improvements in raising 
| = ———————.———————————————————— 
H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Gaara EXHIBITION, ——— Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding =u 


8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


: S Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,¢ 


> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 

2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 

2 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, 

3 H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 
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and supporting Venetian blinds, and other similarly accumulating 
weights.” July 13, 1888. 

10550. John Pullar, for “Improved safety lock-fast gear for 
actuating fanlights.” July 21, 1888. 

11029. Ann Knevett, for “ Improved apparatus to be used 
in connection with domestic firegrates.” July 31, 1888. _ 

11155. Arthur Hugo Harrison, for “ Improvements in such 
shovels as are used for removing fluid matter from one place 
to another.” August 1, 1888. an 

11372. Thomas William Aylesbury and James William 
Russell Wall, for “ Improvements in service and cistern cocks 
for automatically preventing the waste of water.” August 7, 
1888. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of this journal, give notice at the Patent Office in the 
prescribed form of such opposition. 


12379. James Duckett and Alfred Duckett, for “ Improve- 
ments in and relating to waterclosets using waste or slop 
water.” September 13, 1887. 

13180. John Hargreaves, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of cement.” September 29, 1887. 

13193. John Martin Stanley and Thomas Blakemore 
Stanley, for “Improvements in the structural means for 
extinguishing and preventing the spread of fires in theatres and 
other buildings.” September 29, 1887. 

13740. Claude Marius Duplany, for “ Improvements in and 
connected with fireproof curtains for use in theatres and other 
similar buildings, and in the construction of such buildings for 
preventing the spread of fire and smoke therein.” October 11, 
1887. 

14281. James Bazeley Petter, for “Improvements in fire- 
places.” October 20, 1887. 

14431. John Walter Gibbs, for “Improvements in exit- 
ventilators for rooms and other places where down-draughts are 
to be avoided and noiselessness is a desideratum.” October 
24, 1887. 

6995. James Johnston, for “ Improvements in hot-air stoves.” 
May Io, 1888. 

10358. William Robert Lake, for“ Improvements in heating 
nae. for dwelling-houses, factories, and the like.” July 17, 
1888. 


| 


PATENTS SEALED, AUGUST 24, 1888. 

9815. Alfred Hamilton and Douglas Hamilton, for “An 
improvement in cowls or wind-guards.” July 12, 1887. 

10493. Henry Alonzo House and Henry Alonzo House, 
jun., for “ Improved combined door-spring and_ buffer, applic- 
able also to shutters and the like.” July 28, 1887. 

10858. John Gill, for “Improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for the manufacture of pottery, pressing bricks, and 
the like.” August 8, 1887. 

11509. Henry Warrington and William Willshaw Howlett, 
for “Improvements in bricks and other blocks for building 
purposes.” August 24, 1887. 

NOTES ON SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

“ Improvements in condensation gutters, metal weatherings, 
and doorstep plates.” No. 5548. 1888. R.A. English, builder, 
London Road, Stroud. An invention concerning the manu- 
facture of metal gutters for collecting the condensation water 
from interior of windows, doors, and the like, and conveying 
the same by means of metal tubes to the outside. This inven- 
tion also applies to roofs glazed by “The Don” system, and to 
a combined weather step-plate, a draught stop-gutter and 
linoleum fastening. 

“Improved apparatus for forming manholes and _ other 
openings in metal plates.” No. 9507. 1888. Peter Mitchell, 
Greatham Terrace, West Hartlepool. This invention relates 
to the improved means for facilitating the formation of man- 
holes and other openings in boiler, tank, and other metal plates. 

Claim I.—Apparatus for forming openings in metal plates, 
comprising a knife or punch and a block or die, which are 
adapted to be rotated to cause the knife or blade to correspond 
with the margin of the hole to be cut, the said knife or blade 
having a projecting portion extending into a hole or slot in the 
block, so that the latter shall move with the knife or blade for 
the purpose specified. 

“ Revolving door post or other revolving posts for public 
buildings and theatres.” No. 13258. 1887. W. H. Dutton, 
Englefield House, 258 Oxford Road, Gunnersbury, W. 

Claim I.—Revolving posts that can be fixed to doorways, 
corridors, passages, newels of staircases, or other places of 
ingress or egress of public or private buildings. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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ART speles AND FURNISHERS. 


High-class Surnishing 
Art Decorations. 
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198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & CO, 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


Parved | Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
f Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREBT, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
ICHENHAUSER’S work :—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.’” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— 
the finest panelled rooms we ‘have seen,’ 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, Sc. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J, ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 
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WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOKS, 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


And Saxony Pile 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 


ee | | DINING-ROOM 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate ‘in Price. 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 


8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From Bartram & Hrywoop), 


Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


|389 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 


GILLOW & C0. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


JECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 

Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 

ART DECORATION uw 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ART PLATES 
THE BARD. 


FROM “THE 


Facsimile of Cartoon by P 


ARCHITECT.” 
rofessor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WoOoD & CO., 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A, & S, SMEE) 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
ANO MOORFIELDS, 


KING HENRY’ "S WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N 


17S Strand, London, W.C. 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


- FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eee 


FIR | FIRE! 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


i altering i , and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Hxhibitions, Churches Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Bee 6 eden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
dexcriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&«c., perfectly uninflammable. a TON Ms eee Ie hoa 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


[t lasts as long as the ened itself. . re “ se eter of time. 
d in house timbers. ny 0 2 ) rs . 
tt r ele a UE aS or oben: One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


‘ * q From 8. ©. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, "ANT Saintes Maneneiiar e No waning oa 16077 ’ 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. Drak Si1zs,—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


- 5 Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
DwBAR SIRS.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your’ Aquol” Paint,and also your ‘‘Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 


é San outs . . satisfaction, We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
“ ELL & TUKE tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
Yours truly, MAXW . — as poe a grip - unen oe ej see Sf eae cpm by hse pine sy oan exposure, 
P e consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. S.C. LOWh'& SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


— 


{| A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 
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HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 


THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 


i 


pa ee = any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. 

Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. 
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PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ll V/ ay / ‘ aes para Vi, i J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
, | p ny “iM al i: i : fa\ \ 


| i 
COVENTRY. 
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London Address: 
398 Eulham Road, S.W. 
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THE WEEK. 


A LONG experience as a witness in law courts and Par- 
liamentary Committee-rooms has developed Sir FREDERICK 
BRAMWELL’s power of exposition, and now he has few 
rivals as a public lecturer. His address as President of the 
British Association on Wednesday was a masterpiece in its 
way. Remembering the rank of many of his predecessors 
in the chair, and how often they startled the world with 
announcements of discoveries, Sir FREDERICK with his 
usual tact proposed to talk about ‘The Importance of the 
Next to Nothing,” and that subject might be said to lead to 
the “Eulogy of the Civil Engineer,’ who has so often 
utilised materials of which the value would be described 
by a cipher. It will be observed that in talking of the 
standing engineering works the President placed “buildings” 
in the foremost place. He did not define their class; but if 
they are of the customary railway-office type, Sir FREDERICK 
might well put them under the “Next to Nothing” 
category. The poetry of engineering was suggested in 
regard to lighthouses and great bridges, but where is the 
poetry in the Cannon Street and Charing Cross sheds, which 
spoil two of the best of the London views? 


STUDENTS of architecture who live in London cannot 
complain of a scarcity of facilities for increasing their 
knowledge, and the fees to be paid could hardly be lower. 
For two anda half guineas Mr. Harvey will give thirty 
lessons on the geometry of stone-cutting at the City and 
Guilds Institute, and the sum includes materials and tools. 
The value of his teaching is no longer questionable, and the 
students who have gone through the courses will acknowledge 
that construction assumes a new interest for them. Archi- 
tects will find the advantage of insisting on the attendance 
of their pupils at the lectures. In the City of London 
College Mr. Henry Apams and his staff will give lectures on 
technical drawing in relation to building, on building con- 
struction, strains in ironwork, surveying and levelling, quan- 
tity taking, and laying out estates. Asin the other classes 
of the college, the fees are moderate, varying from 6s. 6d. 
to 37. 3s. per term. Glasgow is also in rivalry with London. 
The programme of the Glasgow and Western Engineering 
College includes lectures on building construction by Mr. 
Gourtay, and by arrangements which are matured it will 
be easy for students to join in any classes of the college 
which are connected with building. 


An exhibition of pastels is to be held in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and it may be concluded that the art will soon 
come again into favour in this country. It is to be hoped 
that the splendid full-length portrait by M. ALFRED 
StEvENS which. was seen last year in Brussels will be 
borrowed, for it is the finest pastel that was produced of 
late. It will be easy to obtain many examples by impres- 
sionists to whose manner of working pastel is suited, but a 
greater depth of colour is obtainable by artists of other 
schools. The fleeting nature of a pastel is exaggerated. 
Under glass one will last as long as a painting in oils. 
Sir Coutrs Linpsay should also try to obtain some of the 
pastels by La Tour and other masters and mistresses of 
the art in the last century. 


Tue Prefect of Police in Paris has issued stringent 
regulations for the safety of the theatres. Henceforth the 
control of the buildings, so far as regards precautions 
against fire, will be entirely in the hands of the police. 
The firemen, or sapeurs pompzers, will be on-duty from two 
hours before the performance until one afterwards. The 
men will not be allowed to leave the theatre or to see any 
stranger during that time. On arriving, the chief of the 
detachment with the director or his representative will 
make an examination to see that all things provided to 
insure safety are in working order. The men will be then 


placed in different parts of the house, the duty of the 
chief being to patrol the building. The men are to be 
careful to prohibit any act which might cause danger. 
The chief is to test the hydraulic apparatus in order to 
ascertain that the water is available at full pressure. After 
the representation there is to be a second thorough 
examination of the premises. Firemen and employés are 
to consider themselves as under the Commissary of Police 
and are to obey his orders. If the directions are carried 
out with military exactitude little danger can arise to the 
spectators in any of the theatres. 


Ir is to be regretted that some of the municipal authori- 
ties in Belgium, when they were feasting our Lord Mayor, 
did not ask his lordship how much was expended on art 
by the great Corporation of London. This week a return 
of the city accounts has been issued. The expenditure 
amounts to 881,533/. 13s. 42. Out of all that sum how 
much represents art? The Art Gallery is put down at 
5832, os. $d., which means the salary of the officials, and 
not outlay on pictures. The replica of the statue of Queen 
ANNE, opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral, cost 936/. ros. 6d., and 
thus less than one thousand pounds is all that could be 
afforded out of the enormous revenue of the City. The 
Lord Mayor should be able to draw a contrast between 
London and Brussels as patrons of art, and a speech on 
the subject from him would be a recognition of the sacri- 
fices which are borne elsewhere in order to elevate the 
people. 


Mr. G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A, has agreed to deliver 
the prizes and to address the students of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art on February 19 of next year. 
Among the special lectures which are to be delivered 
during the session are the following :—Three lectures on 
“ Pompeian Architecture and Art,” by Mr. WHITWORTH 
WaLtis ; five lectures on “ The Anatomy and Movements 
of Quadrupeds, as exemplified chiefly in the Dog,” by 
Professor BERTRAM C. A. WinbxE, M.A., M.D. ; and one 
on “The Application of Natural Foliage to Decorative 
Design,” by Mr. ARrHuR B, CHAMBERLAIN. During the 
past year, 2,398 students attended the central or branch 
schools of the town. 


THE new number of the Scottish Art Review is varied in 
its contents this month. Two of the illustrations are taken 
from the Glasgow Architectural Association Sketch Book, 
and the selection of such subjects denotes that architecture 
will not be neglected by the editor. Another illustration is 
a reproduction of the portrait of Queen Mary of Scotland 
belonging to the Archbishop of Glasgow. There appears 
to be little doubt that the original is one of the few works 
of the kind which can be considered as authentic. But it 
serves to correct the delusions about the beauty of the 
Queen. A fourth illustration is from a picture by Mr. 
M‘Taccart, but it cannot be taken as a success. The first 
article is by Mr. WALTER CRANE, who maintains that under 
a system of socialism we should find many artists of the 
type of Durer and Horsern. Mr, BaLDwIN Brown dis- 
courses on the need of “some bond which may bind artists 
old and young more closely together.” Mr. PATERSON 
recommends painters to give more attention to French art. 
An article on the competition for the S.S.C. Library points 
out the bad management, and the unsuitability of most of 
the designs, the selection being guided by “ inscrutable 
reasons.” An impartial article on the Municipal Buildings 
of Glasgow ascribes the disappointment which is felt on 
seeing the building to the preponderance of horizontal lines, 
the lack of refinement in the details, the faulty fenestration, 
and excess of sculpture. Articles on music and literature 
complete a number that is nowhere dull. 


A BROCHURE, entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Architectural Relics 
in Cornwall,” has been brought out by Mr. H. P. BURKE 
Downinc, which he is allowed to dedicate to Mr. Ruskin. 
It contains many boldly-drawn sketches, plans of churches, 
and in the letter-press interesting notices of the buildings 
are given. It will be an useful companion to any tourist 


who intends to visit the picturesque district of Cornwall. 
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GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA.* 


T is, we believe, not easy to decide where encyclopedias 
I in single volumes originated, but Messrs. LoncmMans 
can claim the credit of being the only publishers who have 

ttempted any rivalry with the French in the production of 
works of that nature. Fifty years ago, when the series was 
contemplated, architecture was exciting some attention in 
England, but few publishers would venture on the experi- 
ment of producing a volume so costly as was ‘“ GwILt’s 
Encyclopedia ” in its original form. The companion volume 
on “ Civil Engineering” was almost as notable an example 
of the publishers’ enterprise, for when it was commenced the 
work of the engineer was not defined, and owing to the 
impetus which came from the extension of railways in 
England it was almost impossible to keep pace with the 
development of the engineering profession. The things 
which were written about one day might be obsolete on the 
morrow. At the time of its publication there was much in 
“Cresy’s Encyclopedia” which appeared antiquated, and 
the publishers seem to have given up the hope of making 
the book representative of modern practice. 

Architecture, on the contrary, is generally supposed to 
be one of those arts in which little progress can be expected. 
Every one who poses as an authority will be found to 
maintain that architecture attained perfection in one or 
other period of the past, and the whole duty of a student is 
to turn his attention backwards, as if the laws of art had 
been revealed once and for ever. JosEPH GwWILT seems to 
have had a sort of belief of that kind, and as his Encyclo- 
pedia corresponded with the art, it was to be taken as a 
standard that would serve for generations. He does not 
appear to have contemplated revisions of his volume. It 
contained, he said, all the knowledge that was indispensable 
for the practice of an architect, and from the care bestowed 
on its preparation many errors and defects were not likely 
to be pointed out. But as it is absurd to imagine that 
architecture, like theology, is not progressive, it would be 
vain to hope that any book which professed to be an 
encyclopedia of the art could serve for more than a limited 
period. From the time it was placed in the hands of Mr. 
VyaTT Papwortu the “ Encyclopzedia of Architecture ” has 
been subjected to many alterations, and—what would pro- 
bably horrify the original author—parts have been set aside 
to make room for additions. The work of the editor will 
not be apparent to the majority of the readers of the volume, 
but we hope it may be indicated by means of corrected 
volumes and proof-sheets for the information of students 
hereafter. If seen in a museum it would be evident that 
few works have undergone so laborious a vamping. 

An advertisement announces the alterations by which 
the new edition differs from the one published in 1876. In 
addition to general emendation, “the chapters on Materials 
used in Building” and “Use of Materials” have been 
partly rewritten, especially as regards fireproofing and 
sanitary construction. The section on * Specifications ” has 
been recompiled and enlarged ; “several sections of the 
chapter on Public and Private Buildings have been with- 
drawn.” ‘The lives of eminent architects have been brought 
down to date, the list of publications relating to architec- 
ture has been extended and rearranged. Additions and 
excisions are nearly balanced, for the new volume is only 
about fifty pages thicker than its predecessor. Among 
the sacrifices is the short memoir of JosEPH GwitT which 
used to be prefixed to the volume. 

It should not be overlooked when estimating the diffi- 
culties of the revision that Mr. Wyarr Papwortu has had 
to deal with stereotyped plates, which are not easily 
altered. In the second place, the paragraphs throughout 
the book were originally numbered, and the addition or 
removal of one paragraph would entail a renumbering if 
another means had not been devised. In many cases 
additional paragraphs are marked by letters, but when some 
are deleted, for which corresponding substitutes cannot be 
introduced, it is not easy to fill up the gap. Thus in the 
division of the Encyclopsedia which relates to history, a 
memorial of about 250 suppressed paragraphs is still found 
in this form, “627-873. We here, with regret, leave the 


* An Encyclopedia of Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt. New 
Edition by Wyatt Papworth, Longmans, Green & Co. 


subject, because we have already trespassed beyond the 
limits prescribed ”—an explanation which would be as 
puzzling to a German as was the formula of the Courts, 
‘Make a rule to show cause why.” 

It is impossible to give a history of architecture from. 
the earliest times in the space assigned to the subject in the 
volume without omitting many things of great importance. 
The revision can hardly be said to apply to the first part. 
The principal additions of the editor are the dimensions, 
&c., of the new cathedrals of Truro, Southwell, St. Albans, 
also of Bath Abbey and Westminster, which extend the 
“tabular views” of the early editions. Judging by the 
section, the history of English architecture came to an end 
with the reign of George III. It is not, then, surprising 
that modern work in other countries is ignored. As regards: 
the explorations of late years in Greece and Italy, which a 
historian might be expected to utilise in some way, the 
encyclopeedists are silent about them. 

In the second book, the sections on geometry and 
mechanics appear to be unaltered, and likewise those on 
piers and vaults, walls and piers. In the section on beams 
and pillars, the paragraphs from 1614 to 16276 in the 
edition of 1876 are omitted, together with the numerous 
tables giving the results of Burron’s experiments on 
“pieces of timber” and oak. No one will regret the loss. 
The experiments, it is true, were conducted with the utmost 
care, at the expense of the French Government; but as 
the dimensions were recorded in French measures, they: 
could not be readily utilised in England. It is true they 
were reduced into decimals, but it would take time before 
one could discover the relation between a French beam 
measuring 17°056 ft. x 6°396 in. x 6°396 in. and any English 
beam of approximate size. Mr. Gwitt ought to have 
recognised that tables of the kind were practically useless 
in England; but his excuse would be that they were 
French, for he accepted anything that a French sciéntist 
might say about construction as infallible. We sup- 
pose it must be owing to the difficulty of patching 
the pages that Mr. Wyarr Papwortn felt obliged to 
introduce a paragraph about the effect of the weather on 
the Britannia Bridge in this way :—“Of all the circum- 
stances tending to invalidate theoretical calculations the 
sun is about the worst”! There was no invalidation at 
the Menai Straits, for precautions were taken, as in all 
iron bridges, so as to allow the expansion ; and there is no. 
reason why an architect, if he has to employ beams that are 
exposed to great heat, should not also have prudence. 
One of the Institute examiners might talk so loosely, but 
Mr. Wyatr Papwortu is supposed to be writing for the 
instruction of students, and should be guarded in suggest- 
ing that calculations, or, in other words, foresight, are use- 
less, since there are circumstances to invalidate them, In 
the next edition we hope to find a more apposite paragraph, 
or a different introduction to the extract from Mr. CLark’s 
book. Another piece of confusion in the new edition is 
seen in paragraph 1,629 4 which begins with an account of 
rolled girders rivetted together. In it the student is 
informed that the constant for a plate girder with angle. 
irons is 60, although in paragraph 1,629%0 the constant is. 
given as 75. Then information is given about market 
lengths of rolled girders, and immediately afterwards it is 
stated that “the opinion is gaining ground that most of the 
constants in use for calculating the strength of beams are 
too high.” This statement is enough to take away one’s 
breath, for the numerous investigations of the strength 
of iron beams were supposed to impart certainty to our 
knowledge of iron construction. But it is soon discovered that 
the editor is referring to timber beams, Apparently, in 
filling up the pages, a paragraph that rightly belongs to 
some other part was inserted because it happened to fit, 
size not relevancy being the desideratum. An addition to the 
section is upon the use of steel in building, and tables by 
Mr. Dawnay and Mr. Moreanp will suggest the relative 
strengths of rolled iron and steel joists. 

In the chapter on stone there is a detailed description 
of the stones belonging to the Bath Stone Firms, Limited,. 
and of others which are now in favour, such as Ancaster, 
Chilmark, Spinkwell, Minera, &c. No new means would 
appear to have been made known for the preservation of 
stone, unless we accept the metallic cement of M. TABARRY, 
which is not so much a preservative as a substitute for 
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stone which has decayed. The additions to the list of 
artificial stones are the Victoria Stone and the Leopold 
Foreign Rock Asphalte. Marble has of late come into 
more favour, but the only additional information upon the 
subject in one part of the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
is a paragraph about the various kinds derived from the 
Massa Carrara Quarries. In another place more is said about 
the use of marble. 

There is nothing in this edition which will add to 
our knowledge of timber, although much information is 
available about Australian and New Zealand woods. The 
problem of the preservation of timber remains as before. 
Iron is more fortunate, as there is BARFF’s magnetic oxide, 
which acts efficiently. Some of the new varieties of bricks 
are mentioned in the section on bricks, but as the material 
is now so largely used the subject would bear a more 
lengthened treatment. In the last edition one paragraph 
was supposed to be adequate to convey information about 
terra-cotta. A few pages are now devoted to it, which may 
be taken as a test of its increase in importance. 

The editor has this time recognised that drainage is 
essential for a house when it has to be occupied, and consults 
other oracles besides LEon ALberti. A very good abstract 
is given of the latest notions on the subject. The part on 
fireproof construction is also enlarged, and several of the 
new systems are described. It is remarkable to find in this 
part of the volume that Mr. Wvarr PapwortH is not aware 
of the name of the architect of the new National Liberal 
Club, and gives the credit elsewhere. 

It would be impracticable to add much to the pages on 
carpentry, but under the head of joinery there are oppor- 
tunities to describe such aids as fixing blocks, solid wood 
flooring, wood tapestry, &c. Plumbery of late years has 
given rise to more inventions than the remaining branches 
of the building trades, and the editor gives the names of 
most of the new appliances, and suggests the qualities of 
many. Plastering has also its novelties, which are duly noted. 
A chapter has to be given to electric lighting, and those on 
ventilation and warming will enable the student to realise 
how far practical science has come to the aid of the builder. 

The Specification has been elaborated, but it would 
have gained in clearness if the parts which are advisory were 
in a different type to clauses which can be reproduced. 
In the part on Estimating several of the old pages 
exemplifying PETER NICHOLSON’s scientific system of dis- 
covering the proportionate difficulty of work are wisely left 
out. Not much was gained by knowing that a foot run of 
bedded plates in roofing occupied ‘oo8 days. 

The pages on ‘‘ Beauty in Architecture” would have 
borne further revision. For instance, who can now dis- 
cover, what is meant by a passage like this :—‘“ Within the 
short space of even a few months we have seen what is 
called the Renxazssance style of architecture imported from 
France, drawing into its vortex all classes of persons, many of 
them among the higher ranks possessed of education to have 
patronised better taste.” The passage must have been written 
in the days when fear of the French Revolution over- 
shadowed good citizens. There is also a touch of snobbish- 
ness in talking of the necessity of ‘an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits of the upper classes of society,” which suggests 
the standard of esthetics admired by Mr. Gwitt, but which 
will not serve in our time. 

The whole of the pages about the Orders and details of 
Italian Classic remain as before. CreEsy’s “ Essay on Pro- 
portion,” which was taken bodily from the “ Encyclopedia 
of Engineering,” continues to be the guide on one of the 
most delicate of subjects. The safety of theatres has 
caused the compilation of a few additional paragraphs. 

The “List of Architects ” in the edition of 1876 ter- 
minated with the name of Tirr. Forty names have been 
added, comprising several which will always be remembered. 
But the scale of recognition is incomprehensible. Sir 
Horace JONES, who was not a great architect, has as much 
space devoted to his works as serves for Sir GILBERT 
Scott. Not one building designed by the late Epwarp 
TANSON is mentioned. 

The conditions of Mr. Wyatt Papwortn’s task could 
hardly fail to hamper him, and will account for any short- 
comings which are found in his work. He had to under- 
take a sort of restoration, and economy had to be considered 
in the adaptation to modern needs. Revision under the 


circumstances becomes a sort of give-and-take problem, 
for the few extra pages in this new edition are insuf- 
ficient to record the additions to the art and science of 
building. In describing new inventions the editor has 
sometimes to give no more than a sort of catalogue. But 
with all its drawbacks, the new edition contains an immense 
amount of information, both for students and for the every- 
day reference of practitioners, 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE ON SCOTTISH 
ARCHA OLOGY. 


) ate opening address at the meeting of the British Archze- 

ological Association in Glasgow was delivered by the 
president, the Marquis of Bute, in the Merchants’ Halli. In 
the course of his address the Marquis, alluding to the period 
of the union of the crowns and the transference of the seat of 
government, said it was an illustrative fact that they would 
only be brought in contact with some three or four buildings 
of that period, and only one of these of a State character. 
That one was the Chapel Royal of Stirling, built by James VI. 
for the baptism of his eldest son Henry, and even this was built 
before the union of the crowns, and its present condition, which 
they would see, was an interesting instance of the results of the 
subsequent changes. The other buildings, viz., the Argyll 
lodging at Stirling, now a hospital; Newark House at Port- 
Glasgow, now included in a timber yard; and Torwoodhead 
Castle, now a roofless ruin, were private dwellings, and as such 
were even in their best days the evidences not of public pros- 
perity, but of individual opulence. If, however, this period had 
left almost no monuments in the shape of edifices, it had left 
plenty in the shape of destruction. Among these some of the 
most, perhaps the most, typical were the buildings of a public 
or State character. They were to visit four which had been 
royal residences, viz., Stirling, Rothesay, Linlithgow, and Dun. 
fermline. They had in common that they were all more or less 
monuments of the brilliant epoch of the five first Jameses. 

Rothesay was a third-century castle, with an addition of the 
time of James IV. The arms over the gate were among the 
earliest instances, if not indeed the first instance, of the em- 
ployment of the two unicorns as the royal supporters. The 
present drawbridge was a most careful restoration from the 
existing piles found in the moat, and from parallel cases made 
for him by the late Mr. Burges. Rothesay Castle was burnt 
in Argyll’s rebellion in 1685, and had been a ruin ever since. 
The three other palaces they would see had suffered during the 
later period. That of Dunfermline, a combined palace and 
abbey like the Escurial, he need hardly speak of, because its 
associations, both religious and historical, from the days of 
Malcolm and Margaret downwards, were so important and vast 
that he could not touch them in a single paragraph. The 
palace was last occupied by a king, by Charles II., at the 
beginning of August 1650. He left it on the 16th. 

Another very striking instance of the results of the Union 
would be seen in the magnificent palace of Linlithgow, burnt by 
the English troops after their defeat at Falkirk on January 17, 
1746, and which had remained unrestored. One more mark of 
the change was the present condition of the castellated palace 
of Stirling. They would see for themselves the state of the 
building—its abandoned gardens, its distimbered and neg- 
lected parks, its pleasaunce and tilting yard turned into a 
cemetery, a fate which was just impending for the historic hill- 
top which lay beneath its eastern wall. Their attention would 
be called to the great Dominican Church, Stirling, in which, 
among other events, Mary and James VI. were anointed and 
crowned. This church was now slowly undergoing a process of 
restoration, which had as yet extended only to the chancel. It 
was obvious that in the Middle Ages it was partially rebuilt, 
the chancel being the only part accomplished. With regard to 
the present restoration there were one or two things to be said. 
He trusted it would be neither accompanied nor followed by 
any modern outrage upon the usages of the past, such as the 
stone pulpit with which St. Giles, Edinburgh, had been dis- 
figured, but that the wooden pulpit would be placed on the 
south side as the best position for hearing, as the Mediczevalists 
would have done, and as was done in similar buildings in 
France and Belgium. There were three points upon which he 
hoped they would be very careful with this restoration. First, 
if the side chapels reached down into the nave, they ought to 
be incorporated with it. In the second place, if the vault of the 
nave was to be interfered with at all, he trusted it would only 
be interfered with with great caution. Thirdly, no one could 
doubt that there was a chancel screen. Its top was almost 
certainly occupied by a gallery as at Glasgow, where the town 
council seat was. Very likely it bore the royal throne. Its 
position was now occupied by a wall, as used to be the case in 
St. Giles, Edinburgh, where his lordship remembered the 
Queen’s throne, and a curious wooden barbican resembling 
that of Rheims, He greatly feared that in the sweeping 
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restoration of St. Giles’s, not only might the royal throne have 
been displaced from its ancient position, but the only remains 
of the Medieval screen might have gone. He implored the 
authorities of Stirling to be careful how they tampered with 
the wall across their chancel. 
It was stated that the eastern portion of the Dunfermline 
Abbey was cast down by the Reformers in 1560; but it was, 
difficult to tell what that meant, as that portion did not fall til 
1672, while the deliberate pulling down of the last part did not 
take place till 1819. On referring to the Parish Church, 
Rothesay, and the church of St. Blane, South Bute, as well as 
a prehistoric erection called the Devil Toes Cauldron, which 
was, perhaps, both a temple and a tomb, he spoke of Dunblane 
Cathedral, which had had the lead stripped off the roof for use 
in the siege of Stirling Castle, and which had not, as far as he 
was aware, been covered again. It was now to be completely 
restored, and as far as he was aware, the work was to be done 
in a carefully conservative manner. They would observe at 
Dunblane the very remarkable plan of the wall which separates 
the chancel from the nave. He imagined that it may have been 
masked by some immense wooden structure in the nature of a 
wooden loft. The remaining specimen of ecclesiastical ruin 
which they would see was Paisley Abbey, created in 1373 by 
Walter, the first High Steward of Scotland, as, he might say, 
an expression of the religious and cultured sentiment of the 
great house of Fitzillan, otherwise called Steward, to which he 
belonged, and the descendants of which had now occupied the 
throne for more than five centuries down to our present 
sovereign and patroness. In one respect the site, or part of 
the site, on which the abbey was built would present one of the 
most remarkable features in Scotland. The transepts, the 
lantern, and the chancel of the church must have been in ruin 
for some time, but the domestic buildings of the abbey still 
stood, though mostly unroofed, including the great cloister. 
These were, he believed, one of the only two speci- 
mens of domestic buildings of an abbey in Scotland. If any- 
thing was to be destroyed the churches could have better been 
dispensed with, as there were plenty of them ; but even so late 
as a few years ago a great portion of the buildings at Paisley 
Abbey had gone in order to straighten the street by 18 inches 
or 2 feet. They had given place to a grimy plot of grass and 
an iron railing. While regretting the past they must, however, 
look to the future. The historical and, in one sense, the artistic 
treasure had been annihilated for ever ; but the architectural 
and, in another sense, the artistic feature, could still be restored, 
and in any work of which Paisley Abbey might become the 
object, the first thing to do was to erect a new square of build- 
ings, church offices, or anything else as they pleased, exactly 
upon the old foundations, harmonising with the church, and 
reproducing as far as possible the general idea of what had 
been lost. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following description is given by an occasional corre- 
spondent of the 7Z7z7wes,in the course of a letter on a 
visitor’s impressions of India :— 

The magnificence of the architecture was a great surprise 
to me, though I knew well Fergusson’s “Indian and Eastern 
Architecture,” and had seen scores of Indian photographs, 
besides models of Indian buildings and the good casts at the 
South Kensington Museum. No scale appended to drawing 
or engraving—5so feet to the inch, 100 feet to the inch, 200 feet 
to the inch—really gives one an adequate impression of the 
size. No drawing or engraving really gives one a true sense 
of the material, the surface texture, the colour; yet the scale 
of the Mogul architecture and of the Dravidian and Chalukhyan 
architectures is enormous; and the materials at the disposal 
of the builders, especially in Northern India, were firm and 
lovely in texture, brilliant in colour. The Mogul Palace at 
Delhi (mutilated now, but in parts intact) was more than 1,000 
yards long, more than 500 yards wide. The Pathan Mosque 
at Kalburgah, with its whole area roofed in, covers more than 
38,000 square feet. The regular type of a first-class Mogul 
tomb—such as that of Akbar at Secundra, near Agra, or of 
Jehangir at Shah Darrah, near Lahore—requires for its site a 
garden of many acres, walled in, umbrageous, many-fountained, 
perfectly kept up. It requires one or more magnificent semi- 
dome gateways, each with three or five portals, for its approach. 
The gateways will be similar in plan, and almost in size, to the 
southern gateway of the great mosque at Futtehpore Sikri, 
near Agra, which measures 130 feet by 85 feet n plan, and 
probably 150 feet in height. It requires a lofty terrace for its 
base, 300 feet long or longer, and 30 feet high. Above this it 
requires a second terrace, a third, and a fourth, each smaller 
but more ornate than the one beneath it, wherein to raise an 
enclosure of white marble trelliswork, pierced with lovely 
patterns. Inside this will probably be a cloister of the same 
material, but of greater delicacy in workmanship, enclosing the 
central tomb. The Taj Mehal at Agra, and the tomb of 


Humayun at Old Delhi—where the King of Delhi, with thou- 
sands of retainers, retreated after the capture of New Delhi by 
our troops—are on the same scale, but the central edifice is 
different in each case. 

For colour and surface texture the materials at the service of 
the architect in North India were splendid. The lower parts of 
the buildings are usually of red sandstone, so hard in texture 
that you might deem it red granite; and for the upper or 
central portion you have marble of exquisite whiteness or of 
opaline tints like the pearl. In the great tower at Old Delhi, 
the Kutub Minar, probably the finest tower in the world, where 
the Hindoo architect worked for the Moslem conqueror, you 
have sandstone, red, pink, and yellow, with grey quartzose rock 
and white marble. The combination of red sandstone with 
white marble is almost universal all through the best Indian 
buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of our era, 
and was.used in the Kutub Minar in the very beginning of the 
thirteenth century—more than one hundred years before Giotto 
began the Campanile at Florence. In the Upper Punjab red 
sandstone and white marble are less habitually used, but there 
brilliant effects of harmonious colour were obtained, as in the 
great mosque of Vizor Khan at Lahore, and in hundreds of 
nameless tombs now desecrated, by the use of Persian tiles. 
These tiles are most brilliant in colour, often true mosaic, each 
colour and each leaf let in separately on its own piece ; and in 
the blistering sunlight of India they do not look garish. 

There are whole groups of buildings built at one time, with 
co-ordination and immense variety, still existing though un- 
tenanted. Notable among them is the great group at Akbar’s 
fantastic capital, Futtehpore Sikri, no sooner built than deserted, 
and the delightful group at Sirkej, near Ahmedabad. At 
Futtehpore Sikri water was not to be had, and so magnificent 
mosque and gateways, tombs of the saints and lovely pleasure- 
houses, dreams in stone and fantasies in marble, are left high 
and dry to the jackal and the wanderer. At Sirkej tombs of 
saint and king and queen and princes, mosque and exquisite 
pavilion, artificial lakes with palaces and stables, are barely 
occupied ; but all show the one conception of the artist, the 
one hand of the founder. Where to find their equal in Europe 
for perfect execution of a harmonious but complicated plan, 
for co-ordination of many buildings to one effect, for simple 
pathos and imaginative beauty, it would be hard to say. 

For delicacy of carving and costliness of labour no buildings 
I ever saw approach the two white marble Jaina temples on 
Mount Abu, at the southern point of the Aravulli range. The 
older of the two is of the date of Edward the Confessor ; 
simpler, nobler, more intellectual than its later and more lavish 
rival, the work “as elaborate as good taste would allow in 
any purely architectural object.” (Fergusson, ili. p. 234.) 
Each of the temples is surrounded by a court with double 
colonnades. Each of the vaulted panels (about 100) in each 
colonnade differs from every other. In one you see ships, for 
the merchant prince, the founder, had sea-going fleets, and in 
other a goat-footed Pan (Gandharva) plays a reed-pipe. The 
temples stand on a mountain garden, 4,000 feet above the sea, 
an oasis on the verge of the great Indian desert. They are not 
much mutilated, though the Moslem held the land once, and 
mere barbarian Hindoos, in a native principality, have defaced 
with their coarse colours the white statues here and there. 
The Lamp of Sacrifice burns brightly in the fair twin temples, 
and the founders chose their site well—an Indian Sinai with a 
lovely plateau, environed with granite hills and forest greenery. 
So far I have spoken of structural architecture only; but India 
has several series of monolithic, rock-hewn temples of great 
magnificence. Some are decorated with admirable sculptures, 
as at Ellora, Nassick, and Karli, all within easy reach of 
Bombay. Some, as at Ajanta, near the battle-field of Assaye, 
glow with frescoes of good drawing and most harmonious 
colour. No other class of architecture is so durable, so un- 
alterable, or so rich in results proportionate to the labour, for it 
is less labour to wheel the refuse material away than to bring 
material from far. But this class of work is only pos- 
sible where you have rock of faultless character, smooth, 
firm, continuous, reliable. Doubtless there is some- 
thing illogical in placing a temple under a hill, almost 
in a pit; though the rock may be hewn out far away 
from the side of the temple, and corridors are grooved out 
of the opposite rock to enable you to see the temple, 
its friezes, columns, pediments, pinnacles, roofs perfectly, 
Still, a monolithic temple—porticoes, columns, sanctuary, 
all of one unbroken piece—as large as a small French or 
English cathedral, fourteen or fifteen centuries old, is worth a 
long voyage to see. With buildings so superb in every part of 
India, ranging through more than twenty centuries, from the 
pillars of Asoka (B.c. 272 to 236) downwards, it is matter of 
deep regret that often they are still miserably protected. You 
will see at Agra and at Delhi and at Lahore that the cornelian 
and agate decorations, Florentine inlay really in origin as in 
style, have been picked out. You will see that they have been 
replaced quite freshly, and picked out again. Perhaps it isa 
Penelope’s web the inlayers are playing at, in a spirit of self- 
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help ; or perhaps Tommy Atkins in his more inquiring moments 
is the transgressor. You will see mosques mutilated by the so- 
called owners. Inquiring as to the defilement of a most lovely 
mosque and the gross neglect of the founder’s tomb in a grea’ 
city, you will learn that the highest British official is powerless 
in the matter ; that he cannot even apply to the restoration of 
the tomb a donation sent him for that purpose ; that the owner- 
ship rests with a guild of butchers ; and that to turn a lovely 
mosque into a lazar-house is not repugnant to native feeling. 
You will find that in Buddhist and Jaina cave-temples, un- 
earthed within the last dozen years, the faces of the saints and 
the exquisite forms of the women have been freshly mutilated 
by Mussulman iconoclasts. You will find that even the British 
Government is an offender, if it be an offence to brick up the 
face of the lovely Pearl Mosque in the fort at Lahore, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, without any military 

necessity. 

Mr. Henry Travis writes to the Zzmes on the above :— 
After reading the very graphic account of architectural splen- 
dours in India—splendours mainly due to the variety of coloured 
materials used in their construction—it may surprise many of 
your subscribers to be told that there would be no difficulty in 
erecting buildings in the United Kingdom of equally beautiful 
stones. Quarries of them abound, and there are manufactories 
quite equal to any demand. Cornwall abounds in the richest 
porphyries and serpentines; Scotland in granites of various 
colours, and possesses a marble of a very pure white. Adopt 
a suitable style of architecture, and a!l these could be displayed 
here with as much effect as in India, and with no extra cost 
over and above that of the elaborately carved freestone build- 
ings we are accustomed to see daily in the streets of the metro- 
polis. The materials, indeed, are in daily use as ornamental 
details of buildings otherwise constructed of common stone. 
There is a very strong recommendation for their use apart from 
their beauty, viz., their absolute durability—a characteristic not 
possessed by freestone. 


WELLS AND THE CATHEDRAL. 
By PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 


AM sorry to say that though I am not quite the helpless 

creature which the newspapers have chosen to paint me, 
though I am not “laid up” or “‘confined to my house,” still 1 
am held not to be equal to any appearance at public meetings. 
I am, therefore, most unwillingly obliged to give up my purpose 
of doing a good deal at the present meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society. It was arranged 
that I should undertake, not for the first time in my life, the 
exposition of the two churches of Wells. This I cannot do; | 
the more regret it because of the new light which has lately 
been thrown on the history of the cathedral church at an 
important part of that history by its own sub-dean. Mr. 
Church’s three papers on the episcopates of Reginald, Savaric, 
and Jocelin are specimens of the best kind of local work, and such 
as has never before been applied to this part of the story of the 
church of Wells. It is not everybody who knows how to treat 
a piece of local history, but the many years which the sub-dean 
has spent under the shadow of St. Andrew’s has enabled him to 
do it as it should be done. I wish he had done it sooner; I 
might then have put some things differently in the little book 
which I wrote some years back from such lights as I had then. 
A work of that kind is not easy ; the history of one of these 
ancient churches, the history either of its buildings or of its 
foundation, the mere succession of its members, is not a task 
to be trifled with ; it cannot be dashed off by a swift-going pen 
at a moment’s notice, like the “ Etcetera” or “ The Sign of the 
Ship” by the ready scribe of a popular magazine. It needs 
some control of the “ forward, delusive faculty ” of which Bishop 
Butler found something to say. It needs some practice 
in historic criticism, some notion of the nature of evidence, 
some restraint to be put on the popular belief that it 
is safe to say that a thing did happen, because it is not 
impossible that it may have happened. I do not know whether 
Mr. Church has written ‘“‘ charming papers,” but he has at 
least written scholarly monographs. From those scholarly 
monographs I have learned something. I see that the dates of 
the buildings of the church of Wells—as I have understood 
them, as even Professor Willis understood them—must be 
thoroughly gone through again. I am not ready with a new 
theory ; I can’t make theories all of amoment. Before I give 
any opinion whatever, I must go through the whole evidence, 
and I must look it over again on the spot, which I am 
just now not quite in the case for doing. But I may throw out 
a hint or two which some one may, perhaps, look to during the 
meeting, which I may myself look to some other time. I speak 
only of things which may be, not of things which I at all say 


* From a paper read in the absence of the author by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, at the annual meeting of the Somerset Archzeological 
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were. All that I have ever done in the matter has been from 


printed sources ; manuscripts are not my line. At once to dig 
the stones and to build the temple does not fall to the lot of 
every man ; one may say that it falls to the lot of the Bishop 
of Chester only. Whatever I build I must have my stones dug 
for me, and, till Mr. Church took the quarry in hand, it seems 
that the stones had never been dug in right order. Metaphor 
apart, the printed sources to which I had to trust gave no true 
account of the manuscript records. When I wrote my little 
book, I asked that those records might be printed ; Mr. Church’s 
monographs supply a fresh reason for printing everything. 
From his report one thing is plain. In the architectural history 
of the church of Wells, we must not—as, on the strength of 
our printed authorities, we have hitherto been inclined to do— 
take a wide leap from Robert in the middle of the twelfth 
century, to Jocelin in the thirteenth. It is now plain that, 
beside them, Reginald, in the intermediate time, later in the 
twelfth century, also did great works of building. That is plain 
from several records of his time; but, unluckily, those records 
give us no hint as to the part of the church on which his 
labours were employed. That we must make out as we can 
from our notices of the other builders, and from the evidence 
of the building itself ; and far be it from me to commit myself to 
any view as yet. But I may mark a few points for guidance. 
First of all, as the sub-dean seems to have noticed, the con- 
ventional phrases about the church being well-nigh ruined at 
such and such a time are merely conventional phrases, and go 
for next to nothing. The old builders took a very small occa- 
sion for rebuilding or recasting if the fancy for rebuilding or 
recasting took them. Secondly, that we must remember that 
the old-English church of Primitive Romanesque, the church 
of Gisa and his predecessors, clearly lived on till the time of 
Robert—as the nave of St. John of Beverley lived on till the 
fourteenth century—and that part of it may have lived on 
longer still. When Robert is said to have built and consecrated 
a new church, that might very well, in the exaggerated lan- 
guage in which such things are set down, have really meant 
that he rebuilt the eastern part, according to the custom of his 
time, on a greater scale—as it was afterwards enlarged to a 
greater scale again. This work, be it noticed, would have 
made a fresh consecration needful. It is possible, therefore—I 
do not say that it is more than possible—that the present nave, 
by whomsoever built, immediately supplanted the Primitive 
nave. And it is tempting—lI do not say it is more than tempt- 
ing—to suggest Reginald as the man who did the supplanting. 
Only, to whomsoever we assign the nave, we must remember 
that it is evidently part of a design which took in the eastern 
limb and the transepts, and of which the nave would naturally 
be the last part built. Again, we must remember that there is 
one part of the building of quite different work from the nave, 
but which looks still more the time of Reginald, This is the 
north porch, clearly too late for Robert, clearly too early for 
Jocelin. Then again, it is perhaps not quite safe to assume 
that the west front is necessarily later than the nave. It is 
undoubtedly later in idea ; but, as I said long ago, it need not, 


therefore, be later in age; there are marks in the building that 


look both ways, and when the late Mr. Parker and I examined 
it together, we came to the conclusion that the west front was 
the older, and we gave up that view only in deference to 
Professor Willis. 

It was not at all unusual to add on a west front to an earlier 
nave, which earlier nave might in after times be rebuilt, or not. 
And it was especially usual in the age which, above all others, 
indulged in building west fronts which had no kind of relation 
to the nave, fronts which can be spoken of in plain words as 
“ shams,” though the word does seem to grate on some specially 
delicate ears. I can only say that, if anyone objects to call the 
west front of Wells a sham, it only shows that he can never 
really have looked at both sides of it; that is all. We have 
usually, when the Society meets in Wells, to raise our moan 
over such of the smaller antiquities of the city and its immediate 
neighbourhood as have perished since the time of the last 
meeting. We have had a longer interval than I had looked for 
since our last Wells meeting. We met here in 1863 ; we met 
here in 1873; I fully expected that we should have met here in 
1883, but the time was put off till 1888. That is, the time of 
absence from Wells has been half as long again as the other 
time, a fact which cuts both ways. A full list of objects 
destroyed is likely to be longer ; but it is harder to remember 
in 1888 than it would have been in 1883, whether a particular 
piece of destruction happened before or after 1873. 

I am thinking chiefly of the smaller objects, specially the 
small domestic buildings, the good old houses which are such 
a special feature of the district, and of which everybody in 
town or country thinks himself clever if he can destroy one or 
two. I am pretty sure that the bishops’ barn at Wookey 
vanished some years before the year 1873; but I am not 
clear when the dovecot began gradually to decay, before or 
after. Nor have I kept the exact dates of the various stages by 
which so much of the traces of the grand unfinished design of 
the Wells Market-place has given way to the increased 
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grandeur of a flaunting shop. How noble a feature in a street 
a series of Medizeval shops were nobody seems to think. But 
I am quite sure that it is since 1873 that an ancient house at 
Burcot, which I used greatly to delight in, and which I used as 
a model for some works of my own, was suddenly swept away, 
seemingly out of sheer wantonness. — ; 

Then farther from Wells is the admirable, the unique fish- 
house at Meare. Since our last meeting that has become a 
ruin. It is, I believe, strictly speaking, by nobody’s fault that 
it has become so; but it has become So. And it surely should 
not stay as it was when I last saw it, last year. It was then not 
in the state of a ruin of ages standing, but in the same grievous 
state of havoc as the house which I saw in Herzegovina in 
1875, which had been burned by the Turks. Now surely the 
Society might make some appeal to the owner. Most likely he 
knows nothing about it ; these things are commonly left to some 
agent or underling of some kind, “to save or consume things 
as seemeth him best.” Surely we could ask the owner of that 
unique house not to “ restore » it, guod absit/ the old house is 
ruined, and we don’t want a sham one; but to take care of what 
is left and save it from utter decay. And, within the city, it 
was a great many years after 1873, it was some years after 1883, 
that one of the stateliest of the domestic buildings of the city 
was worse than swept away. Every one here must know that 
grand old house which stood not far from St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, not enriched, but grand in its simplicity, with its three 
gables, its ranges of mullioned windows, showing in what kind 
of house a burgher of Wells once could dwell. It was a noble 
object to rest the eye on, as we passed from the lower church to 
the upper. Now, for what reason I know not, it has been cut 
down to the vulgarest and most paltry type of modern house ; 
the gables have vanished, the mullioned windows have given 
way to rectangular holes of the poorest kind. What kind of 
being it can be to whom this kind of change gives any pleasure 
I know not, and I forbear to guess. Some here may have more 
certain means of knowledge. And these things happen daily. 

People have begun to care for primeval and military an- 
tiquities ; as for churches, they care for them rather too much ; 
they are swept away by the subtler demon of restoration. But 
the small ancient houses of the land, really among the choicest 
of its antiquities, perish daily, and no man takes it to heart. 
Our great houses perish by mysterious fires; our small houses 
perish anyhow; one of the most characteristic classes among 
the relics of old times will soon be wholly lost to us. And there 
is another ancient building in the city about which strange and 
fearful rumours are going about. The bishops’ barn at Wells 
is not quite equal to the abbots’ barn at Glastonbury as an 
example of a class of buildings which few surpass in interest. 
But it ranks high in the class; it is one of the precious relics 
of the old days of the city and its bishopric. In no way is the 
skill of the Medieval architects better shown than in their 
barns. To design a building for a lowlier purpose than that 
of a church or a palace-hall, to make it exactly suited for its 
own purpose and for none other, and yet to make it as truly a 
work of the highest art as any church or any hall—_that was 
exactly what the Medizval architects could do, but what I am 
quite sure that no modern architect could. 

Set a modern architect to design a barn, and he would 
either stick it all over with incongruous ornament, or else give 
it no artistic shape whatever. But look at the cld one; mark 
well its low and massive walls, its mighty roof with its soaring 
gables—a wonder of timberwork within—its solid buttresses, 
its narrow slits for windows—the narrow slit as much in place 
here as the broad window of many bays is in the church or the 
great hall—all solid and plain, but everything good and finished, 
the little enrichment that such a building allowed kept carefully 
for one or two fitting places—to have made such a building as 
this is indeed a triumph of the builder’s skill. And yet I hear 
whispers of some designs against this precious piece of our 
local antiquities. I hear something said about applying it to 
some other use, about changing its essential features in order 
to suit the purposes of that other-use. I read ina local paper 
that it was a pity that so beautiful a building should be put to 
so mean a use as that of a barn. Oh, the unwisdom of the 
ancient architect, who blindly deemed it his duty to put out his 
best skill for every work that he took in hand, into whose head 
it never came either to design a mean building for any purpose, 
or that any true and honest purpose could be mean, who, being 
called on to design a barn, designed a building that was perfect 
for its own use of a barn, and altogether unsuited for any 
other use. 

It is the glory of Wells that it keeps so many buildings, 
from its great church and its great house downwards, which are 
still applied to the uses for which they were meant by their 
first builders ; but one at least of its ancient barns still keeps its 
place, unaltered by any modern figures, on a list so honourable 
to church and city, and so nearly unique. One thing more. 
While we are dealing with rumours, what is this that is 
whispered touching something greater than the barn, touching 
the church of Wells itself? What is this that is whispered 
about a reredos? Some day or other there ought to be a fitting 
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reredos in the church of Wells; but we may very well do 
without it for the present. For any reredos made now is 
likely to be on peepshow principles, to show the “ beautiful 
view” from the choir into the lady chapel. And a reredos 
made on peepshow principles would be a blow to the church 
which would perhaps never be got over. There is no greater 
misconception of the arrangements of a church than the notion 
of the “beautiful view” into the lady chapel. But I really 
don’t wonder at it as things are. Everything in the choir is so 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined,” that one does not wonder at an 
escape being sought for anywhither. Only the escape is 
generally sought for at the wrong end. Once more, as I have 
said so often, as the great brass lectern teaches us, “in season, 
out of season,” break down the middle wall of partition that is 
against us; let the church of Wells be as the churches of 
Lichfield, Hereford, Chichester, and Llandaff; then with 
the full length from west door to high altar forming one 
mighty whole, no one will be tempted to think about 
the pretty peepshow between choir and lady chapel. 
A lady chapel is built specially not to be peeped into; 
it is a thing of itself, a design of itself, designed to be kept 
quite apart from the great whole formed by the whole body of 
the church from the high altar westward. When the church of 
Wells is like the church of Lichfield, its clergy and choir in their 
place, its laity in their place, and the light screen between the 
two, then we will think of a new reredos—perhaps an old 
one — between presbytery and lady chapel, one the very 
opposite to a peepshow, one like the grand work at Winchester 
and St. Albans and Christ Church, Twynham. Till that can 
be, leave alone a thing which, if not good, is not conspicuously 
bad, certainly not worse than anything of the same kind is 
likely to be. Why Wells should linger behind the rest of the 
world I never could understand. Why what is found perfectly 
easy at Lichfield, perfectly easy at Hereford, should be thought 
strange and impossible here is altogether beyond me. At all 
events, if we cannot hasten the day of deliverance, at least let 
us not put it back. As yet the wide windows of the barn, the 
Italian alabaster of the reredos, are only in the stages of 
rumour. May they never come out of that stage. May they 
never find their way into any chronicle of actual facts, along 
with the destruction of the prebendal house in the North 
Liberty, along with the overthrow of the house of the zz#- 
formator puerorum, along with the breaking down of the wall 
between the Close and city, among the other merciless sweep- 
ings away of ancient relics and ancient memories which I can 
witness to during the eight-and-twenty years in which I have 
watched the doings of this city and its neighbourhood more 
narrowly than any other. 


RESTORATION OF DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


HE cathedral at Dunblane, which is to be restored under 
the direction of Dr. Rowand Anderson, was visited on 
Saturday by the members of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. The chancel is used as the parish church by the Rev. 
A. Ritchie. 

Mr. Ritchie, in the course of his remarks, said that there was 
good authority for believing that at an early date a Culdee 
convent occupied the site of the cathedral. That convent was 
associated with the name of St. Blane, but the only fact that 
could be verified about him was that he was buried there. He 
appeared to have come from Ulster, and had been brought to 
Dunblane by an uncle, who had a little cell about Kilchattan 
Bay. It was supposed that the Culdee convent was erected 
into a bishopric by David I., about the middle of the twelfth 
century, but from that time till about a century later little was 
known about the building. About 1240 the building appeared 
to have fallen into an altogether dilapidated and ruinous state, 
and the revenues had become utterly exhausted. At that time 
Bishop Clement was appointed to the See, and it was to him 
that they owed the church, or at least the western portion of it. 
He found the place in ruins, and he left it a stately sanctuary, 
So far as they knew, from that time forward there were com- 
paratively few bishops men of note. Of the more notable were 
Nicholas de Balmyle in the fourteenth century, who was also 
Chancellor of Scotland; and in the fifteenth century, Finlay 
Dermot, the builder of the first bridge over the Allan ; William 
Stephen, the earliest Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews ; 
Michal Ochiltree, who crowned James II. at Holyrood and 
built the church at Muthil. Passing on they came to James 
Chisholm, who did much in the way of finishing parts of the 
building, having put an extra storey on the tower, erected the 
parapets of the choir, and completed much of the carved wood- 
work. In the year 1588 the church had again fallen into a 
miserable and dilapidated state. Since that time the church 
had suffered many things. The pulpit had been unnecessarily 
removed from the middle of the west wall, and the tracery and 
the windows had been entirely renewed, with very bad effect 
and execrable taste, about the year 1820. Unfortunately, in 
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1860 the roof of the eastern part, which had never been un- 
covered, was erroneously thought to be in a bad state, and was 
sacrificed for the present erection. 

The Rev. Professor Story, of Glasgow, said that one or two 
of the points which Mr. Ritchie emphasised were those that 
gave a special interest to the proposed restoration of the 
cathedral. The cathedral was one of the most interesting 
links between the earliest form of religion in Scotland and 
that at the present day, and it was in the light of that fact that 
the proposed restoration of the whole cathedral to something 
like what it might have been when first devised for religious 
purposes became so interesting. There were two ways of 
regarding great national monuments like this—the one of 
regarding them as mere old historical remnants, and the other 
of regarding them as links in our national history which ought 
to be preserved, or, if diverted from them, which ought to be 
restored to those uses for which they were originally designed. 
That, he understood, was the object of the proposed restora- 
tion, which he was certain they all felt in the hands of Dr. 
Anderson would be carried out with the greatest skill and with 
the utmost fidelity to the original intention of the builders. 
The building had suffered very much in past years from 
restorations, marked by good intention but by lamentable 
want of taste and of architectural skill. They had only to 
look at the eastern part of the church to see how much it had 
suffered. But fortunately it had not suffered beyond remedy, 
and the rest of the building was so far intact that it might be 
restored by Dr. Anderson to what was its original con- 
dition. In that national work he was sure they all wished him 
and those who were working with him the best speed, and he 
valued the opportunity of speaking for this, that he might 
express the hearty sympathy of this important and influential 
Association in the work which he had undertaken, a work 
devoted not to the interests of any one of the religious bodies 
into which Scotland was divided, but to the preservation of a 
great national monument, and which tended to impress upon 
our minds the great truth of the continuity of our history. 
The work of preserving such monuments with warm affection 
and care and handing them down to the future was one of the 
highest duties a civilised nation could undertake, and they 
should do well to take the opportunity of expressing their 
heartiest sympathy in the present project. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson said the proposal to restore the 
cathedral had met with a great deal of opposition from various 
quarters. It had met with a good deal of opposition from 
those who thought that a building in a state of ruin should 
remain as a ruin, and that the great merit of a work of this 
kind was the fact that it was aruin. It had also met with a 
good deal of opposition from a certain ecclesiastical quarter, 
those who thought they were the rightful successors to the 
possession of the building, and also from those who thought the 
Government ought not to make a gift to any ecclesiastical 
body. All those difficulties had been overcome, and in a 
manner, he believed, satisfactory to all parties, through the far- 
sightedness of the Secretary of State for Scotland, Lord 
Lothian, who took a warm interest in every matter of this kind. 
The building would be handed over to the Board of Manufac- 
turers, a body that he dared say a great many of them knew 
nothing whatever about, and also a body whose name did not 
express their function. It came into existence at the time of 
the union of England and Scotland, and it was the oldest 
institution for the teaching of technical education in this 
country. It had long ceased to exercise that function, and had 
drifted into becoming a body having the care of works of art, 
and at the present moment it had the care of all the national 
works of art in Scotland. It was rightly judged that that body 
should hold the building. He was authorised to state that 
within the last few weeks Her Majesty had personally con- 
sented to the restoration and also to the transference of the 
building, which was Crown property, from the Board of Works 
to the Board of Manufacturers. He was also happy to state 
that the necessary funds had been contributed, first of all by 
the heritors, who had acted in the most generous spirit, and 
also through the munificence of a lady who had the interests of 
the Church of Scotland and the interests of art at her heart. 
The work would now be prosecuted with all possible energy, 
and he trusted that the result might be to show that in 
Scotland we were not indifferent to preserving those chapters 
in the history of our country which were so important to us, 
because they were all at one that neither a country nor an 
individual without a pedigree was very interesting. If ever 
this Association returned to Scotland he hoped they would see 

completed building. 

Mr. W. G. Black said the revenues devoted to the keeping 
up of buildings of this kind in Scotland were drawn by the 
Woods and Forests Department, the disbursements were made 
by the Board of Works, and were subject very much to be 
curtailed or extended—seldum extended and nearly always 
curtailed—by the caprice of party government. Nothing, he 
thought, could be more disgraceful to a country than that the 
preservation of its monuments should be practically never cer- 


tain fora single day. He urged that this divided authority 
should be put an end to. If the revenues were received by one 
body, and applied by one body, they would get clear of party 
interference, and the proper preservation of the most glorious 
relics and antiquities in Scotland would be at once secured. 

A closer examination of the building was afterwards made 
under the guidance of Dr. Anderson. Standing in the nave, 
he remarked that, with the exception of two windows opposite 
each other at the east end of the nave, every part of the build- 
ing was perfectly readable, and that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in dealing with it architecturally. He should only 
renew where it was structurally necessary to renew. For 
example, in the case of a moulding which happened to be 
decayed he was not going to cut it off, because the stability of 
the building did not depend upon the perfect nature of the 
moulding. It was only where there were structural defects that 
he should introduce any new work. ‘Those were the lines upon 
which he would conduct the restoration. Outside, he drew 
attention to one of the windows he referred to. The window 
was divided into four compartments. They would see on the 
sill the remains of moulded bases ; they. would see also that 
there must have been moulded pillars rising up to the height of 
the capitals. There was no doubt there had been an arch over 
the window, and he was puzzled to know how that arch was 
finished. Inside the building, again, he drew attention to the 
double opening over the chancel arch, remarking that he had 
been unable to find an example of it anywhere else. Outside, 
again, at the west front, he drew attention to the extreme beauty 
of the elevation. It was not very large, but a great deal was 
compressed in its limits. All the features were intact, and there 
would be ao difficulty in dealing with it. The doorway was very 
much worn, but he thought they should let it remain as it was. 
When they got the roof on decay would be arrested, and the 
building would be preserved for many generations to come. 


PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


“IR J. C. ROBINSON writes :—Among the communica: 

tions I have received since the publication of my letter 
on the Government report on water-colours is one from a paper 
manufacturer, a gentleman who is, I believe, practically en- 
gaged in that industry on a large scale, It calls attention to a 
heretofore unconsidered danger to water-colour art, happily 
a perfectly remediable one, but which should be no longer over- 
looked. 

The matter cannot be more clearly expressed than in the 
writer’s own words. After stating that he is carefully reading 
the Government report, he says :—“ What causes me surprise 
is that the mischief hidden in the material of the drawing- 
paper in use by artists should have escaped notice. You speak 
of the ‘ bleaching process induced by daylight,’ but how greatly 
is this increased and intensified by the traces of the chlorine, 
almost universally employed in bleaching the rags in the pro- 
cess of making the paper, and which it is impossible by any 
amount of after-washing to eliminate. True, sulphide of soda 
is afterwards mixed with the pulp to neutralise the chlorine by 
converting it into a salt; but there is always danger of a 
sleepy or careless workman forgetting this ; and who will be 
the wiser, or who will grieve until the delicate tints fade and 
the beauty perishes? Then the sulphide of soda, if not 
seriously injurious to the colours employed, cannot surely be 
without its effect on some of them. In page 27 of the report 
itis stated that ‘a trace of this sulphate’ was found in the 
paper, plainly indicating the presence of chlorine. Why not 
abjure altogether the use of chlorine, sulphide of soda, and 
every chemical in the manufacture of drawing-paper? ‘True, 
the manufacture would be more difficult and expensive, but even 
with the slightly increased price that the artist would pay he 
could afford a penny for posterity.” 

The following postscript at the end of the letter ought, 
perhaps, to be noticed :—“ The Government report states that 
in each square foot of the paper used there was found ‘one 
grain of sizing matter,’ but this is absurd ; drawing-paper con- 
tains 10 per cent. of size.” 

It is satisfactory to add that my correspondent in conclusion 
announces that he has turned his attention to the manufacture 
and supply of non-chemical drawing-papers. It is highly 
probable that, as my correspondent suggests, the paper has 
been an active agent in many cases of unusually rapid and 
complete fading of drawings. I shall revert to this further on. 
In the meantime, may I be allowed to touch upon some other 
points with which the foregoing matter will be found to be more 
or less connected ? 

Readers of the Zves will, perhaps, recollect the contro- 
yversial storm which may be said to have raged two years ago, 
a propos of the use of one particular pigment—indigo. That 
this beautiful colour is in its nature fleeting and unstable the 
South Kensington experiments have now conclusively shown ; 
are we then to give up the use of this colour as hopelessly un- 
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reliable? The same very serious question must of course be 
asked in regard to many other all but indispensable pigments. 
It is of no further use blinking these questions; rather should 
they be boldly faced and every instalment of suggestive infor- 
mation welcomed by the leaders of water-colour art practice, in 
the confident trust that the end will be important discoveries, 
which, so far from crippling and restricting the resources of the 
art, will, on the contrary, infinitely ameliorate and extend them. 

Now,.some of the most complete and striking instances of 
the fading of water-colour drawings are those in which indigo 
has played a principal part. Our early landscapists, the Varleys, 
Barrett, De Wint, and Copley Fielding made copious use of 
this pigment in skies, foregrounds, and middle-distances—in a 
word, in every detail of their works ; and when it has faded, as 
it has in many instances almost completely off the paper, it has 
reduced these once brilliant and harmonious drawings to utter 
chaos. In very frequent cases in which indigo and Indian red 
have been mixed together to produce dark grey and purple 
tints, by the total disappearance of the blue colour, while the 
red has remained intact, the tint, once cold murky grey, has 
changed to a fiery salmon-coloured red. In these extreme 
cases itis most likely that the inherently fugitive qualities of 
the indigo have been greatly assisted by the bleaching chemicals 
remaining in the paper ; for although indigo, under every ordi- 
nary condition under which it has been recently tested, has been 
shown to be more or less fugacious, to my knowledge it does 
not invariably behave in this unreliable manner. There is an 
instance in point before my eyes as I write, and it raises the 
all-important question, whether the fugacious tendency in pig- 
ments can be neutralised or entirely overcome by counteracting 
chemical processes, to be made use of in the preparation or 
after-employment of such colours. 

My walls here are in part hung with ancient tapestries, and 
I have one specimen in particular, a fine piece of old arras, 
made about the year 1500, I obtained it in Spain, and it has 
been carefully mended, a few patches inserted, and a new 
margin or border, a couple of inches wide, added at the old 
Royal Tapestry Manufactory in Madrid. This border, I should 
state, is of deep indigo colour, carefully graduated to match the 
old blues in the tapestry, which are obviously from indigo. 
Now all the colours employed in this, and indeed in all the other 
tapestries I possess, have more or less faded, some having 
almost totally vanished, with one notable exception, and that is 
the indigo ; that colour, on the other hand, has in every instance 
stood its ground. It is introduced in the piece I have specially 
referred to in extensive passages of background and masses of 
drapery, and, allowing for superficial discolouration, I believe 
that after nearly 400 years this colour shows scarcely any per- 
ceptible signs of fading. The inference is that the old Flemish 
dyers were acquainted with some very efficacious mordant, or 
other means, which rendered the extremely fleeting pigment 
stable and permanent. Why, then, should not this be done 
now? And if in the dyer’s vat, why not on the artist’s palette? 
That this permanence is not now habitually secured is curiously 
illustrated in the very piece of tapestry I allude to, for the 
patches and the new indigo border added in Madrid about 
twenty years ago have, on the other hand, very perceptibly 
faded since the hanging has been in place on my walls, and 
they are now visibly out of harmony with the ancient enduring 
tint which they once carefully matched. 

Blind rule of thumb has hitherto been the only guide in 
water-colour art; rule of science should now be made to 
succeed it; I think I need not apologise for offering further 
instalments in that direction. Water-colourists, if they will 
only bestir themselves, need have no fears for the future pro- 
spects of their art. There are, I believe, no reasons why the 
existing difficulties and drawbacks should not be entirely over- 
come ; and if this were so, it is my conviction that there is no 
medium, no method of painting so admirable, or which lends 
itself with such pliability, diversity, and extent of range to every 


form and requirement of pictorial embodiment as the modern 
English water-colour process, 


VENTILATION OF GUILDHALL, YORK, 


13) consequence of the success attendant upon the application 
of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system of ventilation to 
the Council Chamber at the Guildhall, London, and other public 
buildings of a similar kind, it has been applied to the Council 
Chamber at the Guildhall, York, an ancient structure of con- 
siderable historical interest, the ventilation of which was very 
defective, though a number of air inlets and open extraction 
shafts were provided, but which, as is usually the case with 
such rough and ready contrivances, had generally to be kept 
closed owing to the down-draught proceeding from them, 
rendering the ventilation practically nil, and semi-suffocation 
the natural consequence. 
_ These defects have been entirely obviated since the applica- 
tion of Messrs. Boyle’s system, consisting, in this instance, of 
two of the latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ven- 


tilators, 30 inches diameter, fixed upon the roof, and connected by 
means of 15-inch diameter pipes with two hoppers placed over 
perforated panels in the ceiling. This effectively provides for 
the extraction of the vitiated air, which is continuously drawn 
off, there being not the slightest down-draught, whilst an ample 
supply of fresh air is admitted through seven of Messrs. Boyle’s 
improved air inlet tubes, 5 feet 9 inches by 10 inches by 


3 inches, fixed against the wall in different parts of the 


chamber. 

A valuable feature in this system is that it is perfectly under 
control, a matter of no small importance in the ventilation of a 
public building, and that it has proved successful in this as in 
other instances where dependence was previously placed upon 
imperfect inlets and simple open pipes or flues—which, as a 
means of extraction, wherever tried, invariably prove a failure— 
is evidenced by the following extract from a report received by 
Messrs. Boyle, with permission to use, from Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
the city surveyor of York, after a lengthened experience of the 
system :— 

“T have pleasure in informing you that the ventilation of 
this Council Chamber, which I have carried out on your system, 
is very satisfactory, notwithstanding that the room is altogether 
too small for the number of persons occupying it during Council 
meetings.” 

This system, which has made the name of Boyle in connec- 
tion with ventilation a household word the world over, may be 
said to be not only one of the most efficient in existence, but 
also the most economical, the latest improved form of the air- 
pump ventilator being now supplied, we believe, at about fifty 
per cent. less than previous and inferior forms, besides being of a 
much more substantial make, it being the special aim of Messrs. 
Boyle to supply the most reliable ventilating appliances at the 
lowest price consistent with furnishing the best workmanship 
and material, and we think that the remarkable success which 
has attended their efforts in this direction fully justifies the 
wisdom of the course adopted. 


SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


pels Society held its fortieth annual gathering last week at 
Wells. 

The inaugural address was given by the president, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and in the course of it he said that 
when he was for two or three weeks in Normandy, last June, 
he was impressed with the wonderful beauty and grandeur of 
the Norman churches. He saw the same features in the 
castles of Falaise, St. Aignan, and Mont St.-Michel, and they 
appear also in our own Norman cathedrals, minsters, and castles 
on the Welsh border. When there his attention was turned 
to the Norman conquest of England by being in the birthplace 
andin the burialplace of William the Conqueror (Falaise and 
Caen), and being surrounded by the familiar names of places 
such as Bayeux, Coutances and Avranches, which occurred so 
often in the history of the Conquest, it was impossible not to 
feel the close connection between the character of the builders 
and the prowess of the warriors. And that feeling was brought 
to its height when in the cathedral city of the martial Bishop 
Odo, with its magnificent Norman church, one had spread 
before one’s wondering eyes the Bayeux tapestry, which he was 
almost ashamed to say interested him more than all the 
cathedrals put together. Prowess in architecture and prowess 
in war went hand in hand ; the buildings which it was the pro- 
vince of archzology to study and explain, were a clue to the 
character of the people who built them, and this was borne out 
by the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans 
and Moors. It was an unaccountable fact that the art of 
drawing, which in the time of William the Conqueror had 
acquired the wonderful vigour displayed in the Bayeux tapestry, 
should have stood still and been in disuse and made no pro- 
gress for nearly 500 years. That it existed they had abundant 
evidence in the beautifully illuminated missals and other MSS. 
of early times, in early painted glass in churches, in fresco 
drawings, such as the St. Christopher in Wedmore Church, 
and many others elsewhere, and in occasional portraits. There 
was at Westminster a very early portrait of Richard II., 
and this meeting ought to be reminded of the most interesting 
portrait discovered a year or two ago by their secretary, the 
Rev. James Bennett, in South Cadbury Church, and described 
in last year’s report. The church was dedicated to St. Thomas, 
and so about contemporary with Bishop Reginald. Mr. 
Bennett while poking about his church noticed that the wall 
in the south-east end of the nave sounded hollow. He accord- 
ingly pulled it down, and in doing so discovered behind it the 
very deep splay of a small Norman or Transition window. 
On the side of this splay was a portrait in vivid colours of a 
bishop, with strongly marked features, and mitre on head. 
Surely it was the portrait of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
He hoped that that mention of it would cause an archeological 
pilgrimage to Cadbury, and that some new Chaucer would 
immortalise it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 16._CHURCH, LEYTONSTONE. (JOHN BELCHER.) 
NO. 17.-ITALIAN IRONWORK. [. G. HARDY.) 


WESLEY MEMORIAL CHAPEL, EPWORTH, 


HE large village of Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, 
celebrated as the birthplace of the WESLEYs, is about 
to have a new Wesleyan chapel and schools, as a memorial 
of Joun WeEsLEy, whose father was rector of the parish. 
The old chapel is very badly situated in a back street, and 
no longer suitable. The new chapel will be erected in the 
main street, on a- large and open site. The design, as 
illustrated, shows a chapel to seat 400, a school for 200, 
with three classrooms, and also two other rooms, ladies’- 
room, kitchen, &c. ‘These occupy two sides of a quad- 
rangle, and on the third side it is intended to erect a 
minister’s house. In the centre a statue of WESLEY is 
proposed. The buildings are faced with Shipley stone and 
Ancaster dressings. The roofs are of slate, All the roofs 
and joiner’s work are pitch pine, and the heating will be by 
hot water. The memorial-stones are to be laid on Sep- 
tember 20, and it is expected the buildings will be com- 
pleted in June next. The architect is Mr. CHARLES BELL, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, London, 
and the builder Mr. H. Ketsry, of Epworth, whose tender 
was 2,740/. 


DESIGN FOR HARRINSON MEMORIAL CROSS, ST. MARY’S 
CHURCHYARD, READING. 


HIS design was submitted in a limited competition for 

a memorial cross to the late Dr. Isaac HARRINSON, 

the author being Mr. Gro. W. Wess, A.R.LB.A., 14 Friar 
Street, Reading. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, WRINGTON, SOMERSET. 
YATTON CHURCH, SOMERSET. 


HESE illustrations are reproduced from drawings by 
Mr. ARTHUR KEEN. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE members attending the Congress of this Association on 
Tuesday in last week visited Bothwell Castle and Church, 
Craignethan Castle, and the Stonebyres Fall of the Clyde, and 
in the evening the Marquis of Bute, the president, delivered 
his inaugural address in the Merchants’ Hall. At Bothwell 
House the party was received by Mr. W. J. Easton, of Glasgow, 
agent to the Earl of Home. In visiting the ruins of the castle 
and the excavations, Mr. Easton said that last spring an old 
plan of the castle, indicating a tower beyond the walls, was 
recovered. The Earl thereupon resolved to make excavations 
with a view of tracing the foundations, and these had revealed 
a round tower, a small square one, a main gateway with two 
flanking towers, and the causeway leading to it. 


Bothwell Castle. 

Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, one of the hon. local secretaries, 
stated that neither the exact date of the erection nor the name 
of the founder of Bothwell Castle had been ascertained, but 
that it unquestionably dated its origin from the thirteenth 
century, and that the various points of similarity between it and 
the Chateau de Coucy suggested the likelihood that its architect 
was assisted by a knowledge of the plan and details of that 
great fortress. It was not even improbable that he was himself 
a Frenchman, brought over in consequence of the connection 
which about the middle of the thirteenth century must have 
existed between Scotland and France. The castle, in all likeli- 
hood, was built by the Olifards, who during the greater por- 
tion of the thirteenth century were lords of the Barony 
of Bothwell, He then traced the history of the castle 
and its possessors, and coming to the third Lord Douglas, 
who succeeded to the castle and lordship of Bothwell, said 
he was known to have frequently resided there, and was 
believed to have been the restorer of the edifice, which had 
doubtless fallen into very great disrepair during the contests for 
its custody. Probably the great hall, the chapel, and other 
buildings were constructed by him, for they bore the Douglas 
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arms in several places, and it was about the period of his 
possession of the barony that the Scots nobles first ceased to 
shut themselves up altogether in the donjons of their castles, and 
began to erect within the enceinte buildings with some preten- 
sions to comfort. In 1454 Bothwell was forfeited to the Crown, 
but again passed back to the Douglas family, and continued in 
their hands till about 1655, when it was given off as a patri- 
monial provision to Archibald, Earl of Angus, eldest son of 
William, first Marquis of Douglas. He built the present 
modern mansion, using the old castle as a quarry from which 
to extract a large portion of the material required for its con- 
struction. He was succeeded by his son Archibald, second 
earl, on whose death, unmarried, in November 1715, of wounds 
received at Sheriffmuir, Bothwell devolved on the Duke of 
Douglas. The last-named nobleman possessed it tiil his death 
in July 1761, when there followed the well-known “ Douglas 
cause,” which was ultimately decided in favour of Archibald 
Stewart, who was in 1790 created a peer under the title of 
Baron Douglas of Douglas Castle. Bothwell now belonged to 
his descendant, Charles, twelfth Earl of Home. It was without 
question the finest example of the feudal castles of Scotland, 
and like its prototype Coucy, consisted of a great donjon 
dominating an enceinte, surrounded by high walls with towers 
at the corners. The donjon was 65 feet in diameter, and 90 feet 
in height to the top of the parapet, while the total length of the 
building was 325 feet by 120 feet in width. The north and east 
curtains had evidently been rebuilt about the end of the four- 
teenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Loftus Brock said Bothwell was one of the most ancient 
and interesting of the many castles of Scotland, and one that 
required a little study in detail in order that the gradations 
which Scottish baronial architecture passed through from early 
to modern times might be comprehended. Taking in the new 
excavations, the castle formed originally an irregular paral- 
lelogram, with circular towers projecting at the angles, and 
with a square tower here and there. These towers were 
remarkable from their having projected beyond the line of the 
curtain wall, thereby giving a good many surfaces for attack, 
such as they did not find in later works. Where, it was asked, 
did this system of defence originate? It was known that the 
Norman castles were designed upon a totally different plan. 
The Edwardian castles in Wales were something like this, and 
yet we could scarcely imagine that they were so early in date— 
in their general number at any rate. They had, he thought, 
the explanation in this, that the military architecture of France 
was very similar to what they saw at Bothwell, and that the 
English and the Scotch alike followed the development of 
French military architecture. Those of them who were at 
Pembroke Castle in Wales would see at once the remarkable 
resemblance there was between the great donjon tower of 
Pembroke Castle and the great tower of Bothwell Castle. The 
tower at Pembroke Castle was erected in the time of Edward I. 
The tower of Bothwell Castle, they might fairly conclude, 
was of earlier date, and it was quite within the bounds of 
possibility that it was the work of the Olifards, who owned the 
property at the very commencement of the thirteenth century. 
The building was remarkable for the careful masonry, for the 
close joints, and the great precision with which the stones were 
fitted, indicating beyond doubt that the Scotch masons of that 
period were extremely good workmen. From the stones which 
had been found in the excavations it would be noticed that 
each mason had marked his stone with his own particular 
mark. The ravages of war were but too apparent on the walls 
before thein. An examination of the huge tower showed that 
in one or other of the sieges to which the castle was subjected 
it must have been undermined, and that the outer half of it 
must have fallen. At a subsequent date the then owner of the 
castle, whom he took to be Douglas the Grim, made the tower 
secure by building a wall across the fallen part, thereby con- 
verting what had been a circular apartment into a half-circular 
one. In the banqueting-hall was a window which many of 
them would take to be a geometrical window of 1260, but which 
in reality was very late fourteenth-century or early fifteenth- 
century work. There was one in St. Murren’s Chapel, Paisley, 
of date 1420, very similar in form. Bothwell Castle being one 
of the oldest castles in Scotland, it was to be taken into con- 
sideration with that still older one which they would see at 
Rothesay. There were many points of resemblance between 
Bothwell and Rothesay, the chief difference between them 
being that at Rothesay the centre space was circular, while at 
Bothwell it was square or in the form of a parallelogram. 


Bothwell Church. 

At Bothwell Church Mr. Loftus Brock observed that the 
building was one of the collegiate churches which were 
founded so frequently in Scotland about the middle of the 
fifteenth century or somewhat earlier. The monastic founda- 
tions in Scotland passed through the same gradations as they 
did in England, and later the practice of founding colleges 
with secular priests became as universal in Scotland as in 
England. There was scarcely an instance of the founding of 
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any of the later monastic establishments, either in one country 
or the other, after the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
founder of Bothwell Church was a Douglas. In the corner 
of the east end near the roof they noticed the Moray 
stars, and on the other the Douglas heart. He took the 
date of the building to be the fourteenth century or early 
in the fifteenth, The pointed stone roof occurred again 
and again in Scottish castles, but here there was an un- 
usual external covering. The outside was roofed with slabs 
of stone curiously overlapping one another, and which had 
kept out the elements all these hundreds of years since 
the foundation of the church. The tracery of the windows 
had disappeared on the south side, as also had the tracery 
of what had been the beautiful eastern window. It was 
possible this church was never completed. There were but 
too many instances in Scotland of a chancel having been 
erected, and the work carried no further. There seemed to 
be structural evidences that in this case the intention had 
been to throw out transepts left and right. At the west end 
they could see traces of large arches which the masons had 
filled in before leaving. In Bothwell Church they had 
as good an example of the so-called French influence as 
was to be found in any building he knew, due, he thought, 
not so much to any influence from France or abroad as to a 
peculiar development of the Scotch late style. 

After lunching at the hotel the party took train for Tillie- 
tudlem, and thence walked to Craignethan Castle. 


Craignethan Castle, 

Mr. Dalrymple Duncan read a short paper upon the history 
of the castle. The original name, he said, of the lands of 
Craignethan was Draffan, and they were first heard of in 1160. 
They were held by Sir Hugh Crawford and Alice, his spouse, 
but no documents had been discovered throwing any light on 
their ownership for a considerable period after that date, 
though it was probable they formed part of the vast possessions 
of the house of Douglas. It was also uncertain at what period 
they passed into the hands of the Hamiltons, but in all likeli- 
hood James, first Lord Hamilton, obtained possession of them. 
Shortly after the forfeiture of the Black Douglases in 1455, he 
probably erected the keep of the castle, which appeared to date 
from the latter half of the fifteenth century. In 1529 the 
fortalice, under the name of Castra de Nauthan, with the 
adjacent lands, was disposed by James, second Lord Hamilton 
and first Earl of Arran, upon his natural son, Sir James 
Hamilton of Finnart, and to this remarkable man it un- 
doubtedly owed alike much of its architectural importance and 
historical interest. To him were attributed the enclosing walls 
and towers round the keep, with the outer court-yard. In 
1540 King James visited him at Craignethan, but in the follow- 
ing year he was accused of connivance in a plot to assassinate 
the king, and though it seemed not improbable that the charge 
was groundless, he was executed, and his estates forfeited. In 
1541 the Lord Treasurer’s accounts contained entries in 
connection with the castle, and in that year it seemed 
James again visited it while on a hunting expedition in 
Lanarkshire. The lands remained annexed to the Crown till 
after the king’s death, when the forfeiture was recalled and 
they were restored to the son of Hamilton of Finnart, who 
subsequently became Sir James Hamilton of Evandale, and 
who conveyed them to James, second Earl of Arran. There was 
a tradition that Queen Mary was at Craignethan after her flight 
from Loch Leven. The palace of Hamilton at that time being 
merely a square tower quite unsuited for a royal residence, 
Craignethan Castle may have been selected for that purpose. 
It was undoubted that, after Langside, Moray took possession 
of both these places. In 1579 John and Claud Hamilton were 
attainted for their supposed complicity in the assassination of 
the Regent Moray, and had to fly. Craignethan was besieged, 
and in it was found James, third Earl of Arran, who had been 
insane for many years ; but he was taken prisoner, and kept for 
some time in captivity. Craignethan remained in the hands of 
the Hamiltons till 1661, when the Duchess Anne sold it to Andrew 
Hay, who seems to have beena cadet of the house of Tweeddale. 
The house within the enclosing wall, which was built by Hay, 
was offered as a residence to Sir Walter Scott by the first Lord 
‘Douglas, and Lockhart told us that he was at first disposed to 
entertain the proposal favourably, though circumstances occurred 
which altered his intention. It was well known that Craigne- 
than was the prototype of the Tillietudlem of “ Old Mortality.” 
In 1720 the estate was acquired by purchase from the Hay 
family by a Duke of Douglas, and in the hands of his repre- 
sentative, the twelfth Earl of Home, it still remained. 

After inspecting the ruins, the members went down the glen 
to Craignethanfoot, and drove thence up the valley of the Clyde 
to Lanark. The five o’clock train was caught, and the party 
returned to Glasgow shortly after six. 

An abstract of the President’s address, delivered in the 
evening, appears on another page. 

On Wednesday a visit was paid to Torwoodhead Castle and 
Tapock broch, a description of which will be found elsewhere. 


Afterwards Stirling was visited, and the Greyfriars Church 
there, the Castle, and other buildings of interest inspected. 


Stirling. 

Mr. William B. Cook read a paper on the features of the 
town. He referred first to the derivation of the name, dis- 
carding the popular idea that the word was derived from the 
Celtic “striveling,” meaning strife—whether warfare or the 
strife of waters—and favouring the idea that the name simply 
meant “ the rock in the marsh.” He suggested that the present 
spelling of the name was probably due to the assumed connec- 
tion between it and the word “sterling,” referring to coin as 
true or genuine. He described the building of the castle at 
various periods, pointing out that as it stood now the principal 
buildings were due to the Stuart kings, and gavea sketch of the 
history of the castle under four divisions, viz., as a royal resi- 
dence, as a place of arms, as a seat of national assemblies, and 
as the scene of other events of historical interest. The Grey- 
friars Church, he said, was the scene of the coronation of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and also of James VI. He pointed out Mar’s 
Work as a remarkable building, erected by the Earl of Mar in 
1570, with stones taken from Cambuskenneth Abbey. Argyll’s 
Lodge, believed to be one of the finest specimens of the old 
Scottish mansion-houses in existence, was built by William 
Alexander, first Earl of Stirling, Secretary of State to 
Charles II. 

At the evening meeting a paper on the history of the 
ancient See of Glasgow was read by Archbishop Eyre. 


See of Glasgow. 

The Archbishop said the first mention found or the site of 
the old cathedral was in connection with the history of St. 
Ninian. About twenty years before the Romans finally left 
Britain, and a few years before Ninian, in the year 397, built 
his church at Whithorn, he appeared to have built a cell on the 
banks of the Molendinar. Jocelin, the monk of Furness, 
stated that when Kentigern came to Strathclyde he made his 
settlement “near a certain cemetery, which had long been 
blessed by St. Ninian, and was surrounded by dense and over- 
shadowing trees.” The founder of the See of Glasgow was this 
St. Kentigern, known also as St. Mungo. Kentigern took 
up his abode on the banks of thebeautiful rivulet, then 
called Molindonor. Beneath the shade of the venerable trees 
a little oratory and a very humble wooden cell arose about the 
middle of the sixth century ; and from here St. Kentigern spread 
Christianity throughout the whole extent of what formed later 
the British kingdom of Cumbria, zz. the territory from Loch 
Lomond and Stirling on the north to Windermere and Appleby. 
Glasgow became the ecclesiastical capital of this extensive 
region. Here St. Kentigern was buried after the labours of 
half a century, A.D. 603. No record remained of the immediate 
successor of Kentigern, and there was but little information on 
the history of the See previous to its restoration by David I. 
About the year 720 the Britons of Strathclyde appeared to have 
obtained from Ireland a bishop named Sedulius. The con- 
vulsions of the tenth century saw the See in abeyance, and its 
possessions were seized by laymen. The restoration of the 
See of Glasgow in the early years of the twelfth century was 
the work of the son of St. Margaret. When the bishopric was 
restored by David John Adiaurs, who had been tutor and after- 
wards chancellor of the province, he was elected bishop and 
consecrated in 1115. His first care was to provide a church to 
be his cathedral. The ancient cemetery and its girdle of trees 
seemed to have been nearly all that remained at Glasgow of St. 
Kentigern when Bishop John laid the foundation of his church. 
It was begun before the year 1124, and consecrated in the year 
1136. Bishop John held the See for the space of thirty-two 
years, and was succeeded by Herbert, who held the See for seven- 
teen years. To the episcopate of Bishop Herbert they must assign 
the foundation of what became the great abbey of the diocese. 
Walter, High Steward of Scotland, founded in 1163 at Paisley 
a monastery for Cluniac monks. The fourth occupant of the 
revived See was Jocelin, who was called to the chair of St. 
Kentigern from the great Cistercian monastery of Melrose. 
This energetic prelate obtained in 1175, as soon as he was 
appointed to the See, from William the Lion, the grant of a 
burgh, which was confirmed by Pope Lucius in 1181 ; and 
King Alexander, by a charter in 1189, granted to the bishop the 
right of a fair. This right was a valuable privilege from the 
fact of its attracting trade to the burgh. Jocelin began at once 
to make preparations for a new cathedral, as the structure of 
Bishop John had been destroyed by fire some forty years after 
its consecration. Jocelin died in 1199 in his monastery of Mel- 
rose. William of Malvoisin, a learned Frenchman, succeeded to 
the See in 1200. After the space of two years, he was translated 
to St. Andrews. Walter was the successor of Malvoisin, and 
was Bishop of Glasgow for twenty-four years. Walter was 
succeeded in 1233 by William de Bondington, Chancellor of the 
Kingdom. To him must be assigned the commencement of the 
present cathedral, and he completed the crypt and the choir 
before the year 1258. After Bondington John Cheyam suc- 
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ceeded to the See, which he held from 1260 to his death in 1268. 
Robert Wishart or Wiseheart was next appointed. He was 
Bishop of Glasgow for forty-four years, and died in 1316. 
John Lindsay was appointed to the See in 1322. His episcopate 
was a time of troubles, in consequence of war with England. 
He died on April 9, 1335, and the next possessor of the See 
was William Rae, who built in 1345 a bridge over the Clyde, 
where now the Stockwell Bridge spans the river. After Bishop 
Rae, Walter Wardlaw succeeded. He was created a Cardinal 
in 1384, and died in 1387. A canon of the cathedral—Matthew 
of Glendoning or Glendinning—was chosen to replace the 
Cardinal Bishop. During his episcopate (1389-1408) the 
wooden spire, for which timber was procured from Luss, was 
struck by lightning, and totally destroyed. With the intention 
of erecting a stone steeple on the tower of the cathedral, 
Bishop Glendoning collected some material, but was pre- 
vented from carrying out his wish by his death on May Io, 1408. 
William Lauder succeeded Bishop Matthew. He began the work 
of the stone spire. His arms and a griffin salient are cut in 
stone on the lower part of the steeple. After an episcopate of 
seventeen years, he died on June 14, 1425. John Cameron was 
next appointed to the See uf St. Kentigern. He continued, and 
probably completed, the spire. Also he might be credited with 
the building of the chapter-house on the level of the crypt, and 
the vestry above it. The successor to Bishop Cameron was 
William Turnbull, who was translated from Dunkeld to 
Glasgow in 1447, and consecrated in 1448. During his 
episcopate he founded a university in his episcopal city. Seven 
months before the foundation of the university, a charter of 
James II, of April 20, 1450, granted in favour of Bishop Turn- 
bull, raised the city from the rank of a burgh of barony to that 
of a burgh of regality. This regal barony, held of the Crown 
for the simple veddendo ofa red rose, was from this date passed 
free from all feudal service. After an episcopate of seven years, 
Bishop Turnbull died in 1454, and was succeeded by Andrew 
Muirhead. John Laing succeeded in 1473. He was succeeded 
by Robert Blackader. By a bull, dated January 9, 1492, 
Glasgow was raised to an archbishopric, with Dunkeld, 
Dunblane, Galloway, and Argyll for its suffragans. James 
Beaton was the next Archbishop, and he was translated 
to St. Andrews on the death of Archbishop Forman in 
1521. Gavin Dunbar, Prior of Whithorn and former tutor 
to James V., was next appointed to the See of Glasgow, 
and must be looked upon as the originator of the College 
of Justice, inasmuch as James instituted it by his advice, 
the first president being the Abbot of Cambuskenneth. 
Another work of Archbishop Dunbar’s was the building of the 
gatehouse at the Bishop’s Castle. Archbishop Dunbar died on 
April 30, 1547. The last possessor of the See of St. Kentigern 
was James Beaton, the second of the name. Few dioceses in 
Christendom had had a more glorious or edifying existence of 
fully one thousand years than Glasgow’s ancient See. It began 
with Kentigern and ended with Archbishop Beaton II., who in 
1560 retired to France and died at the age of eighty-six on 
April 25, 1603. The names of Kentigern, Jocelin, Bondington, 
Wishart, Cameron, Turnbull, Blackader, Dunbar, and James 
Beaton would always be household words in the west of 
Scotland. By the lovers of art and of archeology the memory 
must always be held in special veneration of the men who built 
the cathedral, a noble work of architecture, with its magnificent 
crypt unsurpassed and unrivalled. A little longer than Elgin, 
it was the second in size of all Scottish cathedrals. 


The Great Seals of Scotland. 

Mr. Allan Wyon, F.R.G.S., chief engraver of Her Majesty’s 
seals, read a paper on “ The Great Seals of Scotland.” He 
said the earliest known great seal for any king of Scotland was 
made for Duncan II., who commenced his reign A.D. 1094. 
The earliest known seal in England was that of King Offa, who 
begau to reign in 757. In both countries the seals at first had 
only one side, and were affixed to charters in “placard.” The 
seals with two sides and attached pendant to documents were 
first made in Scotland for Alexander I. in 1107, and in England 
for Edward the Confessor in 1042. The seals of Scotland, 
although usually similar in general design to those of England, 
namely, with the king’enthroned on one side and the king 
mounted on horseback on the reverse, had far greater varieties 
in design and size than those in use in the southern kingdom. 
Having pointed out the differences of the legends on the seals 
of England and Scotland, he described in detail the designs of 
the Scottish seals. He said that the seal of James I. was used 
for a longer period than that of any other seal in the series. It 
was the Clavis Regni for nearly ninety years, it having been 
first used shortly after the release of the sovereign from captivity 
and his return to Scotland in 1424, and continued in use until 
the accession of James V. in 1513, thus very nearly rivalling in 
this respect the use of the famous Brétigny seal which was in 
use in England for 111 years—from 1360 to 1471. Each of the 
three Jameses after the first put marks of difference upon the 
seal, and it had been by the observation of the use of these 
that the coinage of Scotland at this period had been settled. 


James V.’s seal was engraved after the same design as his im- 
mediate predecessor’s, but was a very poor imitation of it. 
With the first seal of Queen Mary began a new order of seals. 
The Gothic style was replaced by the Renaissance, and whilst 
the sovereign was represented enthroned on one side, the 
counter seal bore no second representation of the sovereign, 
but was merely an heraldic device. 


The Wall of Antoninus. 

Rev. Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce read a paper on “ The Wall 
of Antoninus.” Antoninus’s Wall differed from that of Hadrian 
in being a rampart of earth, not of stone. Like Hadrian’s, 
however, it had a deep fosse on its north side and a military 
way on its south. It also was provided with stationary camps 
for the residence of its defenders, and some minor structures, 
resembling the mile castles and turrets of the southern wall. 
It strongly resembled in its general character the great German 
wall which extends from the Danube to the Rhine, which was 
entirely an earthen fortification. Unhappily for the purposes 
of the antiquary, Graham’s Dyke, or the Wall of Antoninus, 
lay in the district which was traversed by the lines of com- 
munication uniting the eastern with the western sea, and the 
two great metropolitan cities of Scotland—Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The progress of improvement had done much to 
obliterate the lines of Lollius Urbicus. For fourteen centuries 
this v/a mil/taris served the necessities of the district. The 
same was the case on the Northumbrian wall. But rapid 
changes had taken place since, and it was now but the wreck 
of its former self. In the vicinity of Falkirk, both to the east 
and the west of it, the works were colossal. The ditch in 
Gordon’s day, near Castlecary, was 50 feet in breadth and 
234 in depth. The rampart or wall, which was 22 feet distant 
from the fosse, was 24 feet broad and 5 feet in perpendicular 
height. Over most of the other places the wall had entirely 
disappeared, the fosse alone marking its course. 


(To be continued.) 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 


via the evening meeting of the members of the British 
Archzeological Society on Monday, Mr. Thomas Blashill 
presided. Among others, Mr. Ewan Christian and Professor 
T. Hayter Lewis were present. 

Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock read a paper on “‘ The Peculiarities 
of Ancient Scottish Architecture.” Scottish architecture, he 
said, so far as was included within historical times, might be 
divided into three broad divisions, namely, the works of the 
ancient Christian days, of those in Romanesque and Pointed 
styles, and of those erected since the introduction of Renais- 
sance or Italian taste. Of the first it might be briefly said that 
the works were similar to the contemporary ones of Ireland, 
from which, without doubt, their style was introduced. The 
ornamentation was similar to what was now found upon so 
large a number of crosses and slabs in Wales, Cornwall, and 
in many other parts of England, all in like manner derived 
from the art of the native church in early times. There were 
many small churches and oratories still remaining, and still 
many more which, although of later date, resembled them in 
many particulars. These, like the other fabrics of the early 
church in our isles, were square-ended and fairly well orien- 
tated, there being, however, this peculiarity which was not 
noticed, or not to so great a degree, in English works. It was 
that there were many early churches which were many degrees 
out of the line of orientation east and west. There were also 
many of which the angles, and not the fronts, were nearly free 
from cardinal points, in this respect resembling the great 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. Thus, among others, 
the following might be noted at random :—-St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh; Uddingston, Ratho, Corstorphine, Goolan, Seaton, 
Dunglass, Linlithgow, Dalmeny, Kirkliston, Douglas, and 
many others not only in the home counties but in the isles. Of 
all the churches of which plans were given in Muir’s ‘‘ Notes” 
only four were due east and west, or nearly so. Of all those 
named in the “Ancient Parochial Churches” only a single 
example was due east. These features of the earliest of 
Scottish works were of no little interest to the ecclesiological 
student, for they appeared so opposite to the arrangements of 
the churches of Italy, where no rule of orientation had been 
observed at any time, either early or late, and where the 
churches faced in any and every direction. 

As the churches of Scotland were founded, so did they con- 
tinue. The past was found in the present to our own day in 
this respect. Thus Glasgow Cathedral, rebuilt over and over 
again without one stone remaining of the earlier churches, yet 
showed a square east end, and also in the axis of the present 
lengthy structure a great divergence from true orientation. It 
doubtless derived this from the earliest fabric erected on the 
site, the angles of which, and not the faces, were more truly in 
the direction of the cardinal points, if they might account 
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for the present axis by analogy from the instances of the 
earliest structures remaining in the country. The Medizval 
works of Scotland claimed their longest attention. They 
were of the highest order of merit as regarded artistic 
design and feeling. The Romanesque style was found in per- 
fection later than in England, but the examples which remained 
were richer architecturally. They had some sculpture, but the 
effect was produced by architectural features more entirely than 
across the Border. Dalmeny and Leuchars were examples. 
While the plan was but an enlargement of such churches as 
Kilpeck, what Shrobden was, Bartreston, and many others, yet 
in all these the sculptured ornamentation was more apparent 
than in Scotland. It was in churches of this age that apses 
were found, but they disappeared only to occur again, as they 
also did in England for a short time, and in a few instances 
angular in form, and not semicircular, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The church of Linlithgow afforded a very 
good example. 

The first Pointed style was found with many combinations 
of Romanesque features, and the stage of transition continued 
for a much longer period than in English or French work. The 
style had produced some of the most beautiful works that Scot- 
land possessed. Arbroath and Kilwinning Abbeys, St. Andrews 
and Elgin Cathedrals, and Holyrood Chapel, afforded perfect 
specimens of purity of design and beauty of execution that had 
never been surpassed in any other country even in structures of 
larger size These works had been said sometimes to resemble 
English, sometimes to resemble French churches. They did 
neither. They were designed in a more compact manner 
than in England ; they were taller in proportion to their widths, 
the parts are smaller, they were united more to the adjoining 
ones, and had been studied more in relation to the parts that 
came next to them. While it was true that the plain flat soffits 
of the porches of Laon Cathedral were found also at Arbroath, 
yet, speaking generally, while there were certain resemblances, 
there were many features in French work that never appeared 
in Scotland, and many Scottish features not to be found in 
France. 

One of the most remarkable features of Scottish architecture, 
and one in which it greatly differed from either English or 
French, was that there were but two Pointed styles, and not 
three. What was known as the Perpendicular style in England 
did not appear in Scotland. In its place there was a con- 
tinuance of second Pointed forms, with certain variations in the 
design of the window tracery, at first not a little perplexing to 
the student. The beginning of the style had all the features 
of our own geometrical work, and the same stiffness in the 
design. Of this Glasgow Cathedral, in its choir and also in the 
name, afforded the largest and one of the best examples, and 
they could trace the progress of the design to the first incipient 
example of open tracery—three lancets contained within a 
single window, a design not only graceful, but very common. 
The church of St. Monance, erected about 1369, had, with far 
more solidity of form so far as regarded the structure, all the 
features of our own flowing Decorated style as regarded the 
patterns of the windows. The apse of Linlithgow, some few 
of the windows of Dunblane chancel, and the east window of 
Melrose had certain upright lines in the tracery not unlike our 
Perpendicular style, and so far, but no more, there might be a 
certain resemblance. Yet the College Chapel of Aberdeen, 
erected about 1494, had flowing decorated tracery, enclosed 
within a semicircular arch, Dunblane itself had flowing deco- 
rated windows beside, and of the same date as that which he 
had cited, and at Melrose the same thing might be observed 
to a far greater degree. Iona was of peculiarly early form, but 
its Ornamentation was late. Corstorphine Church, founded in 
1429, was also very early in appearance, but very late and 
curious in all its features. It was stone-roofed, showing an 
elaboration but a continuance of the form of roofing of the 
earliest oratories. Crichton Church was another early-looking 
church, with a low tower, having the peculiar Scottish feature 
of a parapet walk around it, and a saddle-backed roof. Its 
windows had flowing tracery, but it was only founded in 1449. 
The design of the window tracery was infinite in its forms, and 
all of very great beauty—in some examples similar to English 
patterns, in some few to French ones. He did not agree with 
statements made to the effect that these windows were Flam- 
boyant in design, pure and simple. There was nothing but 
what any school of artists could work out for themselves, and a 
single man of genius would have individuality enough to intro- 
duce the use of such a feature as that to any style. Scotch 
work was full of such signs of personal design, and Roslin 
Chapel might be cited as the design of one mind following upon 
contemporary work. It was neither foreign nor English. Its 
lacework patterns here and there might find a counterpart in 
some Belgian work. Its heavy-pointed band vault might find 
a better one in many a Scottish castle, but the prentice pillar 
and the general conception was nothing if it was not an indi- 
vidual design. The same might be said of the adaptation of 


pe and peculiar crown on the steeple of St. Giles’s, 


After comparing further the Scottish work with the French, 
Mr. Brock said a few characteristics of Scottish architecture 
might now be regarded on account of their difference from 
English work. Of these, one of the most remarkable was the 
fact that no very ancient castles remained. There were no 
buildings counterparts of their own Norman castles. While 
the keep, not unlike that of a Norman castle, was to be found 
constantly, it was of much later date. It was more than 
probable that some of the walls of these keeps were of very 
early date, but the appearance was deceptive, since some such 
buildings even of the seventeenth century were constructed 
with all the massive appearance of Norman works, The 
earliest castles were of earth and stockading. One of the 
oldest works, the Castle of Rothesay, had a very ancient 
circular enclosing wall, having for its counterpart those of the 
earlier brochs, but all the architectural features were of no 
earlier date than the twelfth century. Another feature which 
claimed their notice was the absence of ancient parish churches, 
such as they saw in the landscape throughout the length of 
England. Where an ancient church remained it was mostly a 
large building or a portion of a large one. Small ancient 
oratories remained only on desolate islands or in districts far 
away from centres of population. Another feature was that so 
frequently a building of no very large size was found never to 
have been completed, and another was to find that a large 
building had been rebuilt in early times, all but its lower por- 
tions. Of this Paisley Abbey was an example. The explana- 
tion was, alas! only too readily given in the wars which 
desolated the fair face of the country for so extended a period. 
Another feature was that Scotland to-day found the great bulk 
of her ancient buildings in ruins, and that these ruins had 
become lessened to a very serious extent during the last 
200 years. He had done his best to show that the ancient 
buildings of Scotland were the work of Scotchmen, and that 
they were different from any others. Their surpassing beauty 
and interest, their mute witness to the past events of the 
country as open leaves of its history, were to be seen and 
recognised by all. 

But these ruins needed support, they needed care, they 
needed attention, or they would be lost to the nation. Scot- 
land had done much in recent years, but she must bestir herself 
in this respect to do the work systematically, or her sons and 
her daughters in years to come would have lost part of what 
could never be replaced. A great mass of Elgin Cathedral fell 
but about a short hundred years ago. The capital witnessed 
also the fall of Holyrood, and the work had never been re- 
placed. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson said he was proud to find that Mr. 
Brock combated the belief that the Scottish people were almost 
entirely indebted to France for their architecture. That was 
not so. But he was not altogether inclined to go the length of 
Mr. Brock, and to say that this architecture was solely and 
exclusively the production of the Scotch. He thought that up 
to the War of Independence, after the death of King Alexander, 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland and the castellated 
architecture in England ran in parallel lines. There were 
many distinctive features to be found there that were not found 
in England. On the other hand, he did not think that the 
features here were so different from what were found in 
England as they found between various districts in England. 
But undoubtedly after the War of Independence, when com- 
munication with the South was practically cut off, the Scotch 
developed a style of architecture which was strongly marked, 
and was only to be found in Scotland. / 

Mr. Ewan Christian remarked that the influence of the 
French might be distinctly seen in the architecture of Stirling 
Castle and church. He was very much interested in what he 
saw at Paisley the other day, as he did not know they had 
anything so fine close at hand. In some of the Paisley 
works there were a vigour and power which were delightful. 
It was to be hoped that researches would be continued in 
Scottish archeology. 

Professor Hayter Lewis said he was much surprised on 
going to Stirling to find the neglected state of that most inter- 
esting castle. The old chapel was now a store-room, and 
there was not a particle of the old castle used as it ought to 
be. One could hardly speak too strongly of the absolute 
necessity of making representations to the Government, and 
he hoped they would be able to devise a memorial on the 
subject. 


SCOTTISH BROCHS. 


ey excursion to Stirling was made on Wednesday in last week 
by the members of the British Archzological Association, 
and in the course of the day Torwoodhead Castle and Tapock 
broch were visited. Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan read a paper 0 1 
the occasion. Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, when the party had 
gathered within the walls of the tower, referring to the 
structure remarked that among the various relics of the past 
which time had spared to them the Scottish brochs possessed a 
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special interest, both because they were a type of building 
absolutely peculiar to our country, and from the fact that they 
showed that the prehistoric architects who constructed them 
had possessed alike forethought and resource in working out 
the idea of an edifice so admirably suited to fulfil the objects 
for which it was intended. A broch might shortly be defined 
as a hollow, circular tower of dry built masonry from 4o to 
70 feet in total diameter, having within the thickness of its 
walls a series of chambers and galleries, lighted by windows, 
all looking into the central area. The only aperture to the out- 
side was a doorway through a tunnel-like, square-headed pas- 
sage, with slightly-inclined sides 5 to 6 feet high and about 
3 feet wide, constructed in the wall. The wall, which was from 
9 to 20 feet thick, was solid for about 1o feet from the ground, 
except where it was pierced by the entrance, or partially 
hollowed out by the construction of oblong chambers with 
rudely-vaulted roofs. Above this the wall was carried up with 
a clear space of about 3 feet wide between the exterior and 
interior portions. Into this hollow horizontal ranges of slabs 
were inserted at intervals of 5 or 6 feet, thus forming galleries 
about 6 feet high and 3 feet wide, which ran completely round 
the tower. These galleries were connected by a stair which 
ran up to the top of the tower, and were lighted by windows in 
the inner wall of peculiar construction, placed vertically over 
each other. The central area was from 20 to 45 feet in 
diameter. It was difficult to say with certainty what must 
have been the original heights of the brochs, as the upper 
portions of all the specimens known had been demolished. 

The best preserved was the broch of Mousa, in Shetland, 
which, though incomplete at the top, was 45 feet in height, so 
that they must have occasionally, at any rate, attained an alti- 
tude of 50 feet. The object of the builders of the brochs was 
undoubtedly to provide a place of temporary shelter and 
defence to which they could retire with their cattle and other 
valuables during the raids and forays of foreign marauders, which 
at the time of their construction were constantly occurring in the 
north and west of Scotland. The brochs were unmistakably 
Celtic in their character, and, as he had said, were peculiar to 
Scotland. They did not bear any proper relationship to any 
variety of fortified edifices known in historic times. They had 
been compared to the round towers, but while in outward 
appearance there was a certain amount of similarity, and both 
buildings seemed to have been intended for the same purpose, 
there were marked and signal points of difference. It seemed 
certain that there was no reason for ascribing a lower condition 
of civilisation to the occupants of these edifices than to the 
builders of the bee-hive huts and dry-built churches of early 
Christian times. The brochs were mostly found in the district 
of country lying to the north of the Caledonian Valley, and the 
isles around the northern and western coasts. South of the 
Caledonian Valley only three of those curious relics of the past 
were known to exist :—(1) The broch on the northern declivity 
of Cockburn Law, in Berwickshire ; (2) one at Coldoch, on the 
borders of Stirlingshire; and (3) the broch of Tapock, the 
highest point of the Torwood, in which they then stood. 

The last-named edifice was first excavated in August 1864 by 
Colonel Joseph Dundas, of Carronhall, who read an account of his 
discovery to the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland on March 18, 
1865. Its appearance previous to its excavation was that of a 
conical hill or mound, flat on the top. On the west side of the 
mound there was a precipitous crag of about 100 feet in depth 
running north and south for about 800 yards, and on the north, 
east, and south sides the slope was gradual. At about 70 feet 
from the centre of the mound there were the remains of a wall 
carried round the mound until it reached the precipice on each 
side. Beyond this there were the remains of a second wall. 
Both of these walls, on the earth being removed, were found to 
be built of large stones roughly put together without cement. On 
the other side there were traces of a third wall extending along 
the face of the cliff, and filling up those places where the rock 
was not so abrupt as at the other parts. These outworks were 
not an isolated characteristic of the Torwood broch, as four of 
the Caithness and Orkney brochs were similarly protected. At 
the time of Colonel Dundas’s excavations the mound was covered 
with heather and brackens, and overgrown by a clump of large fir 
trees. Operations were first commenced on the south side, and 
resulted in the discovery of the staircase, the doorway of which 
was completely blocked up with rubble. Work was then begun 
on the top of the mound, when, after the removal of an immense 
mass of large stones, rubble, and earth, which was thrown over 
on the east side to the amount of upwards of 200 tons, the struc- 
ture was found to bea circular wall of 15 feet thick, enclosing an 
area 35 feet in diameter. At the height of 6 feet from the floor 
the upper part of the wall was put back 18 inches, thus forming 
a sort of shelf. The entrance doorway had two of the massive 
lintels still upon it. It was about 7 feet high and 3 feet wide at 
the door-cheeks, behind which were the usual bar holes. The 
whole length of the passage was 18 feet Ginches. To the left of 
the doorway was the staircase, as usual in the thickness of the 
wall. There were eleven steps, and the length of the passage 
leading into them was about 12 feet. The height of wall re- 
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maining was not sufficient to show any trace of the galleries, 
but the presence of the stair implied their former existence. 
There were no chambers in the thickness of the wall on the 
ground floor, but all the other features of the building were of 
the typical broch. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN BROWN, C.E. 


HE Lirmingham Post announces the death of Mr. John 
Brown, M.I.C.E, in his 65th year. Mr. Brown was one 
of the best-known members of the mining industry in Stafford- 
shire, and was held in high esteem by a large number of pro- 
fessional and personal friends. He was originally, we believe, 
mining engineer at the Cannock Chase Collieries, and on 
retiring from that position he acquired a prominent position as 
confidential agent and consultant in mining operations in the 
district, and also had an extensive practice, extending over the 
Midland and northern districts, in mining arbitrations. The 
position which Mr. Brown held in his profession is evident from 
the fact that some years ago he was president of the North 
Staffordshire Institute of Mining Engineers, and in 1885 he was 
president of the South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire 
Institute of Mining Engineers. He was also the first Professor 
of Mining at Mason College, Birmingham. This appointment 
he held only for a short period, his professional engagements, 
necessitating frequent absence from Birmingham, compelling 
him to resign it. Hewas succeeded in the chair by Mr. Benton, 
the present professor. 


Theatre 


Exits and Fire Risks. 

S1r,—I have read the various letters on the above subject 
which have recently appeared in your columns, and I feel 
strongly that something more than the mere adoption of the 
several materials suggested is essential to secure the safety of 
theatre audiences in event of a fire scare. A fire-resisting 
screen or curtain, constructed of “silicate cotton,” is in itself 
an admirable thing, and the device of saturating wood, textile 
fabrics, &c., with “ pyrodene” or “cyanite,” or any of the 
other non-inflammable solutions, is very good in its way, but 
the point which has to be most seriously taken into considera- 
tion is the prevention of panic. The majority of theatre- 
goers presumably are ignorant of “silicate cotton” and _ its 
fire-resisting properties, neither do they know much as to how 
inflammable bodies might be rendered non-inflammable, and 
the public mind must therefore be educated by keeping the 
matter constantly before it. 

My suggestion is this. The enterprising and far-seeing 
theatre-managers in Liverpool, who have lately fitted up 
curtains under Mr. Max Clarke’s patent, should in some way 
make known to their nightly audiences that when the curtain is 
down, should there be any fire or even smoke on the stage, 
there is no possibility of it penetrating through to the audi- 
torium. The curtain itself should bear on its face, in large 
letters, some information as to the nature of its construction, 
and the programmes might contain an explanatory footnote. 

Sir, it is notorious that the main cause of loss of life in a 
theatre, when once the cry of “fire” is raised, is panic. A 
theatre which, otherwise, might easily be emptied in a very few 
minutes, has its doors and passages choked up by terrified 
crowds, and I contend that this would be obviated if theatre- 
goers were taught to know that, no matter how fiercely a fire 
might be raging on the stage its influence could be completely 
shut off from the auditorium by simply lowering the fireproof 
screen or curtain. To impress this fact upon the public mind, 
I hold it to be essential that the fireproof screen or curtain 
should be lowered after every act, so that the audience might 
acquire perfect faith not only in the efficiency of the curtain 
itself, but in the perfect ease with which it can be made use of, 
as a fireproof division, upon a sudden emergency.—Yours 
faithfully, ROBERT MACPHERSON. 

Gowan Lea, Willesden Green, N.W.: Sept. 5, 1888. 


An Architectural Hint from India. 


S1r,—Within the last few days a highly-cultivated traveller 
has been describing to us, in the leading English journal, his 
surprise and delight on seeing for the first time the archi- 
tectural splendours of India. Although he had turned over 
Fergusson’s pages, he remarks that no scale appended to the 
engravings gives an adequate impression of their immense size, 
still less of the charm created by the variety of coloured 
materials used in their construction. It would not be of much 
practical use to refer to this interesting communication, if it were 
not well within the margin of possibility to do the like, or much 
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the same, in this country—magnitude alone excepted. You 
have more than once allowed me to urge the freer use of the 
beautiful and durable igneous rocks in the construction of our 
urban buildings, and it is some satisfaction to be able now to 
point to a complete granite edifice in the City; but although 
this building is satisfactory as a first attempt, it is entirely 
wanting in one of the elements that should, I think, distinguish 
every granite structure—an element that creates no additional 
expense, and yet adds immensely to its beauty and artistic 
effect, viz. variety of colour. 

Let me, then, make a few brief extracts from the letter 
referred to, of coloured materials used in Indian buildings, 
supplementing them with a list of British stones that would 
produce the same splendid effect, with the additional advantage 
which we have been struggling for nearly half a century to 
secure for our changeable and trying climate—an absolutely 
durable architecture. This done, we should probably find to 
our surprise that we had actually created a national archi- 
tecture. There is no question of expense, because, if they are 
appropriately treated, these hard and everlasting materials cost 
no more than elaborately-carved and moulded and ever-decaying 
freestone. 

But let us join our traveller in India, and listen to what he 
has to say:—“ The magnificence of the architecture was a 
great surprise to me. . . . For colour and surface texture the 
materials at the service of the architect in North India were 
splendid. The lower parts of the buildings are usually of red 
sandstone, so hard in texture that you might deem it red 
granite ; and for the upper or central portion you have marble 
of exquisite whiteness, or of opaline tints, likethe pearl. In the 
great tower at Old Delhi . . . you have sandstone—red, pink, 
and yellow—with grey quartzose rock and white marble. The 
combination of red ... with white... is almost universal 

. and was used at the very beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—more than I0o years before Giotto began the Campanile 
at Florence. In the Upper Punjab ... brilliant effects of 
harmonious colour were obtained ... by the use of Persian 
tiles .... most brilliant in colour, often true mosaic, each 
colour and each leaf let in separately on its own piece... . 
They do not look garish.... At Futtehpore Sikri... at 
Sirkej, tombs of saint, king, queen, and princes, mosques, 
pavilions, and palaces are barely occupied ; but all show the 
one conception of the artist, the one hand of the founder. 
Where to find their equal in Europe .. . it would be hard to 
say.” 

Now, how do we stand in this country for the production of 
such architecture as this? Well, there are red, grey, and white 
granites, yellow and white quartzose rocks, black basalt, and 
porphyries in the United Kingdom in abundance. The 
quarries are numerous ; the supply equal to any demand. The 
hardness of the materials is of no account, as machinery sur- 
faces and burnishes them with astonishing speed. Extra cost 
upon elaborate and perishable freestone may be avoided. All 
that is necessary is a simple and appropriate style of architec- 
ture, in which large and small splays take the place of elaborate 
mouldings, and geometrical mosaic of two or more colours the 
place of carving and sculpture. 

It may be said, I think, that in a building where colour is to 
be the characteristic, the less moulding the better. Where 
colour is introduced in architectural design, it should pre- 
dominate. The more the intention of the designer to depend 
upon colour for effect is made obvious, the more satisfactory 
the result will be. Such, at least, seems to be the lesson taught 
by these Indian buildings.—Yours truly, 

H. TRAVIS. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has consented to lend 7he Roll Call, by Lady 
pant: for exhibition for a short time in the Fine Art Gallery, 

eeds. 

A Statue of Burns, being a replica of the one by Sir John 
Steell on the Thames Embankment, and costing 25,000 dollars, 
was unveiled at New York on Friday. 

A Proposal has been made within the past week to present 
the Bishop of Durham with a portrait of himself, along with a 
pastoral staff. 

The Vicar of Trevor, in making excavations at Valle 
Crucis, a Cistercian abbey in the Vale of Llangollen, is said to 
have discovered the tomb of the founder, a grandson of Owen 
Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. Five large stones have been laid 
bare, including two floriated crosses, an engraved spear, sword, 
and Grecian ornament. 

The Italian Exhibition in London has many attractions. 
Foremost we may mention the reception-hall, which contains 
some noble examples of Italian sculpture, and on the right a 
collection of pictures lent by the King of Italy and from the Italian 
National Gallery, amongst which the Charge of Bersaglieri is 
most notable. The pavilion of the Roman jewellers is full of 
unusually effective objects, and commands and arrests attention 
from the many thousands of visitors, 


the great South Gare breakwater at the mouth of the Tees, 
which virtually completes the improvements which the Com- 
missioners have been constructing at Tees mouth during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, of London, has been 
appointed architect of the new Town Hall, Lydney, Gloucester- 
shire. 

The Old Church on Brentor, Tavistock, is to be shortly 
restored by the Duke of Bedford, who owns the Tor. 

Plans have been prepared for considerable extensions and 
improvements of the general railway-station at Shrewsbury. 

A Bulgarian National Theatre has been opened in Sofia, 
and the Municipal Council have voted a subsidy of 10,000 francs 
for the manager. 

The Spire of the cathedral in the city of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, a building designed by the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
has been partially destroyed by an earthquake on Saturday last. 

A Site for a new church to be built at Horwich has been 
given by Mrs. Wright, of Mottram Hall, Wilmslow. 

The Tunnel through the Khojak mountain for the Candahar 
railway is progressing fast. It will be five miles long. 

A Sanitary Inspection of Ayr has just been made by the 
town authorities, the result of the examination having proved 
generally satisfactory. 

The Plans of Mr. Malcolm Stark, jun., of Glasgow, for 
the building of a Board school for 600 children, were on 
Monday approved of by the Kirkintilloch Dean of Guild Court. 
The estimated cost is 4,7052. 

The Hospital on Crellin’s Hill, built from the designs of 
Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon, of Birkenhead, was opened on 
Tuesday by the Lieutenant-Governor of the island. 

The Anglican Cathedral, Melbourne, is approaching com- 
pletion. Owing to the value which it is expected can be 
realised by sale of the site, it is proposed to pull the structure 
down and rebuild it in a locality where more attendance is 
likely to be obtained. 

A Handsome Block has been erected for the offices of the 
Aberdeen Pree Press, from the designs of Messrs. Ellis & 
Wilson. The first issue of the paper from the new offices was 
made on Monday. 

A Committee has been appointed to carry out the exten- 
sion of Ardrossan new parish church, the cost of which it is 
thought will not exceed 600/. 

A Wew Science and Art School is proposed to be 
erected at Coatbridge, N.B., under the auspices of the Old 
Monkland School Board, and a sketch plan, with estimate of 
cost, is to be obtained. The building, it is thought, can be 
erected for 3,000/. 

St. Olave’s Church, York, has been reopened after 
repairs, which have been carried out under the direction of 
Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects. 

A Public Meeting, which was well attended, has been 
held in Dover in favour of a scheme for erecting a new 
promenade pier and pavilion music-hall in the bay, at a cost of 
about 25,000/. 

The Preston Town Council have decided to call in an 
engineer to report on the borough surveyor’s scheme for dis- 
posing of the sewage of the town. 

Mrs. C. Turner has purchased a site in Everton on 
which she intends to erect a church to the memory of the late 
Mr. Charles Groves. 

The Vicar of St. Paul’s, Preston, proposes to build another 
church to provide accommodation for the rapidly-increasing 
population of the district. ; 

The Duke of Sutherland has offered a central site to the 
town of Longton for the erection of the proposed municipal 
buildings, in addition to the land he has given for a public park 
and the site for a cottage hospital. 

The Theatre Royal, Shrewsbury, has been redecorated 
from the designs of Mr. Randal, architect, of that town. 

A Donation of 3,000/, towards the completion of the new 
church of St. Hilda, the West Cliff, Whitby, according to the 
original design, has been made by the family of the late Rev. 
John Turner, formerly curate of Whitby. 

The Directors of the Buxton Gardens Company have 
approved of the plans of Mr. W. R. Bryden, architect, Buxton, 
for the erection of a building connected with the existing 
pavilion for theatrical entertainments. The estimate is 3,000/,, 
and building operations will be commenced next month. 

Upexe Church, Devon, has been reopened after restoration 
under the direction of Mr. R. Medley Fulford. The building 
dates from about the year 1329, and, like a similar building in 
the adjoining parish of Thorverton, known as “No Man’s 
Chapel,” has been for several generations occupied as a dwelling 
for cottagers. ; 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in» 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rosvert Boyiz & Son, Ld, 


Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., has agreed to open in October 


Ben or vel. 


to Ghe Architect, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BATH. — Sept. 12.— For Building Enclosure to Roman 
Rectangular Bath and other Works, Strong Room at Guildhall, 
and Alterations at Municipal Offices. Mr. Charles E. Davis, 
F.S.A., Architect, 55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 24.—For Building Tower and Spire to 
Catholic Church, Holyrood. Mr. M. H. Thomson, Architect, 
65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 


BELTON.—Sept. 7.—For Building Cottage. Mr. C. G. 
Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 


BIDEFORD.—Sept. 21.—For Widening Quay. Mr. Henry 
Chowins, Borough Surveyor, Bideford. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 8.—For Building Fire Reel Shed. 
Mr. T. C. Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


BRIDGEND.—Sept. 7.—For Building Church, Kenfig Hill. 
Messrs. Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

BRISTOL —Sept. 15.—For Additions to Premises, Wine 
Street, for Messrs. Belfield & Sons, also for Mr. W. B. Biggs. 
Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 10.—For Painting and Repairs for the 
Baths and Wash-houses Committee. Mr. J. Thomas, City 
Surveyor, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 

CARDIFF.—Sept. 14.—For Building Sunday School and 
Cottage. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street 
Cardiff. 

CHESLYN HAy.—Sept. 15.—For Building New Schools. 
Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

CONSETT.—Sept. 8.—For Additions, &c., to British Schools 
and Formation of Road. The Secretary, Consett Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, Blackhill, County Durham. 

DENT.—Sept. 15.—For Restoring Church. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 25.—For Construction of Four Iron Street 
Bridges. Mr. E. Maunsell, Secretary, Westland Row Terminus, 
Dublin. 

EpsoM.—Sept. 12.—For Building Porter’s Lodge, Tramp 
Wards, Day-room, Dormitories, and Dining Hall, at the Work- 
house. Mr. H. D. Appleton, Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 

EXNING.—Sept. 17.—For Building Cottage Hospital, Boun- 
dary Walls, &c. Mr. Thomas Ennion, Deva Chambers, New- 
market. 

GLOUCESTER.— Sept. 10.—F or Building Crypt and Grammar 
School. Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. ; 

GOoLE.—Sept. 8.—For Building Peat Works. Mr. H. B. 
Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

GRAVESEND.—Sept. 10.—For Alterations, Shop Fittings, 
and other Works at Nos. 3, 5, and 7 Harmer Street, for Co- 
operative Society. Mr. A. G. Smith, Architect, 1 Darnley 
Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 19.—For Additions to Board 
School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 10.—For Building Warehouse 
for Mr. F. Marsh. Messrs. Hewitt & Banham, Architects, 
Io Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 7.—For Fronts to Shops. Messrs. G. 
Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY.—Sept. 12.—For 
Building Goods Warehouses at Atherton and Swinton. Plans, 
&c., at the Engineer’s Offices, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


LANCASTER.—Sept. 11.*—For Building Workshops, &c., at 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. E. H. Dawson, Architect, 
57 Market Street, Lancaster. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 10.—For Additions to Cloth Warehouse. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

LEIGH.—Sept. 12.—For Additions to Liberal Club. Mr. 
T. W. Travers, Architect, King Street, Leigh. 

LITTLEPORT.—Sept. 7.—For Rebuilding Brandon Creek 
Bridge. Mr. T. H. B. Hestop, Norwich. 

LONDON.—Sept. 18.—For Bakehouse and Stable, for the 
Battersea and Wandsworth Co-operative Society. Mr. 
T. E. Webb, Secretary, 2 Plough Road, S.W. 

LONGTON, STAFFS.—Sept. 15.—For Building two Houses 
near Clayton Street. Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

LOWER FITTLEWORTH.—Sept. 14.—For Building House. 
Mr. William Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

MEXBOROUGH.—Sept. 7.—For Building Sunday School. 
Mr. T. A. Bulling, Architect, Morley. 

RHEWL, MostyN.—Sept. 14.—For carrying out Works fo 
Water Supply. Mr. J. L. Williams, Sanitary Inspector, Bryn- 
ford, Holywell. 

SALCOMBE.—Sept. 22.—For Building Chancel and Porches 
to Church. Mr. J. May, Courtenay Street, Salcombe. 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building the Manor School. Messrs. 
Wightman & Wightman, Architects, High Court Chambers, 
High Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 10.—For Alterations to Bargate 
Police Station Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 
Southampton. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Sept. 12.—For Building Post Office. 
The Postmaster, South Shields, or the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

STONY STRATFORD.—Sept. 12.—For Engine-house, Gas 
Engines, and Pumps, Water Tower, Mains, &c., for the Water 
Supply. Mr. A. F. Phillips, C.E., 31 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 13.—For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. G. D. Urwin, Surveyor, Baltic Chambers, Sun- 
derland. 

WEYMOUTH.—Sept. 19.—F or Harbour Improvement Works, 
Quay Wall, Landing Jetties, Retaining Wall, Sea Wall, Diver- 
sion of Esplanade, Toll-house, Entrance Gates, Shelters, &c. 
Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, Borough Surveyor, New Street, Mel- 
combe Regis. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Building Post Office, New Road, Aylesbury. 


T. Feasey . : ‘ : . £4,688 o 0 
E. Jarvis . : : : ; : : ~ wg.o0as OF O 
G. Orchard & Son . : ; : ; 23,749". ONO 
J. Dorey A; ; : ; ; ; ‘ 2 3,040" OF20 
S. Grist. 5 - ‘ : : : EsO9a.. OO 
Lapthorn & Goa : ; : ‘ 4 . 3590 0 O 
J. Parnell & Son : ; ; : : 73, 562980 0 
Webster & Cannon . ' : : ‘ Ee 551d 100 
G. Dobson ; : ' : : ‘ . 3494 0 O 
C. H. Hunt : - : - : : far. 425. OO 
H. Willcock . : : : : § — 33251 Ou 
J. H. Kingerlee : : : : : ee 200 Oe 
Hughes & Sterling . : : ; 2 nt 3,2701 (nr 2 
G. Green, jun. . : ‘ ; A : RIGgwe Oss 
T. MARTIN (accepted : . : : =: 3j)O4 Te One 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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BANGOR. CAISTER. 
For Supplying Earthenware Pipes (1,500 yards 15 inches) with | For Building Classroom to Board Schools, Caister. Messrs. 

Bends, Junctions, &c., for the Water and Gas Committee, HEWITT & BANHAM, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 

Bangor. Mr. JOHN GILL, Borough Surveyor. Grimble & Watts, Yarmouth . : : - £23502 
W. O. Daniels, Bangor ‘ ; . .£507 0 oO Harwood, Yarmouth . : : ; - 2. 22m 
J. C. Edwards, Ruabon ‘ : : : edd7 BOA Bray, Yarmouth . : : F ; : im 2TSaiOuRO 
J. Place & Sons, Darwen . : : : 7 AAOmIA =O Chase, Caister . c 3 3 3 ; at 95, .OnLO 
J. H. Pears, Bangor . : : . : MAORI  & Kemp, Gorleston . ‘ ; : : E . 889 160RG 
W. Hill & Sons, Manchester .. 5 4 S303 77 00 J. BALLS, Caister (accepted ) ; ; : . 166 10 oO 
ROUGHDALE BRICK & COAL Co., St. Helens Hawes, Yarmouth , é ; ; . . Sao ae 
cath d pa mmm 1) 2 5° gy eR cess CRAVEN ARMS 
New mitich (ron Co. Runboat ‘ ’ heats ae £ 2 For Building Dwelling-house, Craven Arms, Salop. Mr. W. T. 

* Not complete. MATHEWS, Architect, Shrewsbury. 
— ; J. Williams, Knighton : . 3 : 2,150 20 
Cast-Iron Socket and Spigot Pipes, &c. Weale & Co., Ludlow . : : : ; (ioe 
is i Pea: ae . . ° . - £509 a 5 C. T. Smith, Broseley . : : : 2 . 479.0 0 

. Landlaw & Son, Glasgow : 5 ; wr 4Q0lI2)50 : ; ‘ ‘ : : ; 2 
Macfarlane, Strong & Co., Glasgow . . . 495 14 6 ESP E CH Eee) Ataeeo 8 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Chesterfield . +) 483950 2 DRIGHLINGTON. 

T. Spittle, Limited, Newport, Mon. . 2 . 481 14 10 | For Additions to Farmhouse, Drighlington. Mr. ARTHUR A. 
F. Silvester & Co., Newcastle, Staff. . , + ~ 458-13 0 STOTT, Architect, Heckmondwike. 

T. Allen & Sons, Glasgow . ; ; : avAll aoe Accepted Tenders. 

Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . : ; mel Soe al ad Grayshon & Ward, Adwalton, mason and slater. 

R. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow . : ‘ 4 SOL kao C. Ward, Drighlington, carpenter, plumber, and painter. 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe : Se SP es B. & J. Leadbeater, Birstall, plasterer. 

Cochrane & Co., Dudley . ‘ : : - 429 9 4 Total £118. 

J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich f 5 13 g2e 13-49 

C. E, FIRMSTONE & Bros., Stourbridge (ac- ale DUNSTABLE. 

cepted) . ‘ : ‘ ’ E : . 347 0 o | For Finishing Two Villas, Station Road, Dunstable. Mr. 
Surveyor’s estimate . n ‘ i i noe iY 0p ae ee ROBERT DENT, Architect, Luton, Beds. 

James Ayre, Leighton Buzzard, builder . . £359 10 oO 
BEVERLEY. E. Farmer, Dunstable, builder . F : 2. 33TSOov 6 
For Erection of Farm Buildings (joiner work excepted) on the J. Robinson, Dunstable, builder . : ; . 294 10 oO 

Bishop Burton Estate, Beverley, for Mr. Fisher. Mr. P. W. Higgs, Dunstable, builder. ; : =) )2ROe Cake 

HOLMES, Architect. J. Cheshire, Dunstable, carpenter > : i: 26050510 
G. Downs . ; 5 : < ‘ . £636 0 oO W. Wood, Dunstable, builder . i : no OnE 
PAPE BROS, (accepted) : : . : 1) O27 s10uD T. Tompkins, Dunstable, builder : ° « "2367", Oo 

GOODE Bros., Dunstable, plumber and house 
at _BIRMINGHAM. decorator (accepted) s -ae © >. |) a 
For Providing and Fixing Hot Water Heating Apparatus for 

Residence, for Mr. W. G. Scott, Augustus Road, DURHAM. 

Edgbaston. Mr. J. A. CHATWIN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, | For Repairs to Tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, Durham. 

Temple Street, Birmingham. Gradon & Son, Durham . ; : : «£275 020 
HENRY HopPE, Birmingham (accepted ) . . £102 0 0 J. Lowes & Son, Durham . : : : « P75e'Gs.0 

(Brickwork and ornamental coil cases extra.) T. COATES, Durham (accepted) . : : 2 TI9ghoevo 


LAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


A HI Ea are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
WA the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

HTH I Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 

walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. ; 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HomMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manehester Telephone, No, 4,0048. a rs ““NaMoH, Manchester,” 


~— 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
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HORSHAM. 
For Erection of Residence, Manningsheath, Horsham, for Miss 
A. Bigg. Messrs. E. & C. H. Burstow, Architects, 
Horsham and Horley. 


Dewdney Bros., Horsham P . £2,459 0 O 
P. Peters, Horsham . : : , : 50250 0, O 
G. Sharp, Horsham . 4 =} 11,0032/0170 
ROWLAND BROS., Horsham (accepted) Fant ati lo9o. 0. O 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Cottage House, Fartown Green Road, Hudders- 
field. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Grenhoe, Huddersfield, mason e4132. NOLO 
T. Rayner, Brighouse, joiner _. 35 Io O 
J. W. Blackburn, Huddersfield, plumber TOT) 2un0 


KENILWORTH. 
For Providing and Fixing Hot Water Heating Apparatus at St. 
John’s Church, Kenilworth, for Mr. George Beard. 
HENRY HOPE, Birmingham (accepted) . £198) :0).'0 


LEEDS. 
For Enlarging St. Luke’s Church Schools, Beeston Hill. Mr. 
C. H. THORNTON, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Pullan, Beeston Hill, bricklayer and mason. 
Briggs & Bulmer, Beeston Hill, joiner. 
W. Atkinson, Beeston Hill, slater. 
W. H. Cundale, Holbeck, plasterer. 
J. Watson, Leeds, plumber. 


LODDON. 
For Erection of School Buildings, Loddon, for the Yelverton 
and Alpington School Board. Mr. J. B, PEARCE, Archi- 
tect, Norwich. 


Wiltkins, Norwich é 3 ‘ : . £691 Oo O 
Chaston & Grimson, Loddon. j ‘ ur -O74.15°t0 
Hall, Norwich . , ; 4 in OA0H OYTO 
Scarles, Norwich. : i ; ‘ , S042) 0-0 
Smith, Norwich . : ; e , , Sn OTaHL On 10 
Riches, Postwich . ; : : j ; ca537 0 50 
Hawes, Norwich . ; . : ‘ 6 ee Sd 7s 1270 
Paget Mens Blofield : ‘ : ‘ die. «1,450; 0 70 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


paca Doe me TT 5 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF hel DESCRIPTION. 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE- E-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 
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LONDON. 
For Alterations and Additions to 107 and 108 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. 


H. H. Hollingsworth, Peckham . £1,280 0 oO 
J. Poulton, Euston Road . ; ° : omtT LOGO O 
F. J. Wicks, Willesden Park . : : je hi2oO. O 
Newton & Co., Clapham . : : ve t.Oo7) Om O 
W. J. Richardson, Lavender Hill . - -'Ff,On0"20'-O 
A. Brickell, West Kensington . : : . 993 O O 
Re Oe Ele Bryon, Fulham . : . ‘ w=: 950-0 © 
A. Cole, Kilburn ; - ' 870 0 Oo 
A. R. Flew & Co., West Kensington : 2 T8200 0 
R. Cox, Battersea . : A c 795 0 O 
F. Blandford, Highbury . : : : : 595 9 oO 


For Papering, Painting, and Decorating the Interior, and Paint- 
ing and generally Repairing the Exterior of Annfield, 
No. 48 Wells Street, Hackney, for the Rev. Peter Thomp- 
son, 

GODFREY, GILES & Co., Old Cavendish Street 
(accepted) - ° , ; sts Sy Dig O 


For Ceiling Decorations at Oakdens Church End, Finchley, 
for Mr. J. Westwood Thompson, Mr. PERCY STONE, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

GODFREY, Gites & Co., Old Cavendish Street 
(accepted yes ‘ ; : - ‘ o£35100.4.0 


For Distempering and Decorating the Church Room, for the 
Committee of St. John’s Church, S.E. 

GODFREY, GILES & Co., Old Cavendish Street 

(accepted ie ‘ 3 ~-445 0 6 


For Painting and Decorating Work i in Dining-room at 80 Corns 
wall Gardens, S.W., for Mr. Frederick Haworth. 
GODFREY, GILES & Co., Old Cavendish Street 

(accepted). ws ihe : i AE2I 0.710 


For Painting, Decorating, and Distenperie Work at No. 38 
Charlwood Road, Putney, for Mr. W. H. Mayers. 
GODFREY, GILES %& Co., Old canoes Street 

(accepted) . . £39 10 oO 


For Repairs to Bakery, for the Poplat Board of Guardians. 


VWebbaanteee, ee. Ss .£47 10 0 
Limm, = ; ‘ . . : : ; 3 30nh0r80 
Neal... - ‘ : : ‘ 4 > 30,0) 
Surveyor’s estimate : . : . ‘ 271,49), O5F0 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
of Designs on application. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 


475 STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


ek ee ee eee oe 


ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC, 


—=———— 


Seapine - = —= == 


£ 
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LONDON —continued. 


QUEENSBURY. 


For Building New Roof and sundry Alterations at Dorset For Supply of Cast-iron Water-pipes (12,000 yards), for the 


Works, East Road, City Road, for Messrs. Dottridge Ones saa Queensbury. Mr. J. DRAKE, Surveyor, 
Ns, A chitect, 30 Finsbury Pave- ueensbury 

pate As ope Sack oe anor 8 ys E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford ie uae 3 . £1,453 0 0 

T. Nixon 97583 Oe aos Lave me 
A treet ted t7 10.50 ilson, Great Horton ; . 969 io) 

Epo) Ups TANS, Bermondsey “BS Cag! Bl sia Sluice Valves, Hydrants, Surface Boxes, &¢. 
PETERBOROUGH J. Blakeborough, Brighouse . : ‘ . 306 aa ae 
For Repairs, &c., to Seven Cottages. Mr. J. G, STALLEBRASS, PEE ye 


Architect, Bamber Street, Peterborough. 


For Painting and Decorating Court-House, Stockport. Mr. 


Kidd, Peterborough £730.20 A. M. FowLER, Borough Surveyor. 
Bailey, Peterborough eH LOZ AED FO A. M. Gourley, Stockport . bis; : . £166 13 0 
Martin, Peterborough 66 a at J. Stokes, Heaton Norris. . ari. To 
Rowe, P eterborough pS aa ASHTON & TOWNSEND, Stockport (accepted jolgoao2. 5-16 
Turner, Peterborough 49 9 0 
Sharpe & Ireson, Peterborough 48 18 oO TORQUAY. 
Binder, Peterborough AS TO 5° | roe Enlarging Torre Parish pe A weg 
Libby & Hill, Peterborough . 46 0.0 J. C. & W. Watson. : . £536 8 o 
BRIDGEFOOT & SMITH, Peterborough (accepted). 43°T5 0 T eamie : 3 : ‘ ‘ : . Agt 9-10 
Rawlinson, Peterborough - 42 12-0 S.J. Trethewy . g ; : i : . £74 0G 
Architect’s estimate 49 2 9 Wr. AliGoacus , ‘ f : . : . 470 0 0 
JH. Repent , sles ; : ; - 449.10 ..0 
REDHILL. E, P. Bovey , ; ; ; ; ; . 449 0 0 
For Improvement. Works, Monson Road, Redhill, Mr. F. D. F. Matthews " : : . : : . 445 anaes 
CLARK, Borough Surveyor. E. Pike 2 F : ; : 3s F ».<443 12-0 
Langridge, Croydon . . £720 0 0 Sanders & Sons . : 2 f : ss 420 0 O 
FAULKNER, Reigate (accepted) 710... 50 S. & M. Pack (accepled) 3 ; 2 4 - 304 Cao 


SHEFFIELD. 


WEST TARRING. 


For Building Five Houses in Beechwood Road, Hillsborough, | For Sewering West Tarring, Worthing, for the Guardians of 


Highfield, Sheffield . 

F. Charlesworth & Sons, Sheffield 
Foxton Bros., Sheffield 
Widdowson & Son, Walkley 
Swindells, Sheffield . d 
Morris, Sheffield . - 
Gee, Hillsborough ; 
Helliwell, Hillsborough 
Blades, Sheffield . 

Coulson, Walkley 

Turner, Sheffield . 


Mr. G. A. WILDE, Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. the East Preston Union. Mr. W. HORNE, Surveyor, 
‘ £750 roare) Worthing. ;' 
700 O O Street, Chichester. : , : : sy eres 

687 10 oO W. H.:Sawle, Worthing .- . : : o"Eoz0"86  O 

670 0 O J. Jackson, Enfield . ; , : 5 © te (eae 

650 0 Oo Duffield, West Tarring « . ye Sag JOY. PEPATE IO 

OivzansQunO T. Selby, Worthing .« . 5 : . . 772 -0'~O 

613 16 oOo ‘W. H. Holman, Brighton . ‘ A 4 : 745 13 0 

605 16 oO T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . ; iii ' 736 19 FI 

600 0 oO J. Dickson, St. Albans. 3 Sab oc Clb is Caggi pei 8 

570 0 Oo C. C. Cook, Worthing ; 5 ae TOPOS AO 

562-0 0 W. W. SANDELI, Worthing (accepted) | ORO areas 

557.0 0 A. J. Gould, Southampton : ; . 681-10 TI 


Mipwoop, Walkley (accepted ) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING | 


INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘SurvEyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3813 HIGH HOLBORN, ee take W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a Ge made in 

Cee vat means Ao MARK all colours 
Damp Walls and 

and.is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. | 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


» ARCH? SMITH & MITH & STEVENS. 


IF TS Scene 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


PRICE LIST. STEVENS & MAsor’s Patent. 


EDWARD SMITH82 |" "ssmer ro aanbum 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR MOST SILENT ‘end 


AND A OAO MONS SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


7a ©) ey y Yo ; 
EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 
&c.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &c., &¢., &C. 


COALVILLE .vetcestersuire. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C, plang . 
STABLE FITTINGS, Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
hE Sin oats Fas a Hand Lifts. : 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


JANUS” WORKS, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
-BATTERSEA. 


— OLUME™XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 
3 ARTO N & B AL LARD, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
151 OXFO RD ST,, LONDO N, W, | Price 12s, 6d Dh a 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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WOOLWICH. 
For Building Boundary Wall, Woolwich Union. Mr. J. O. 
Cook, Architect, 1A Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 


Gutteridge & Co., Plaistow . : A : £432. 0..0 
Arnold & Sons, Plumstead . é : viney, ter wks 
Martin, Woolwich : : : : ;  20o 0. O 
JOHNSON, Woolwich (accepted) .  . «. + 206 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 

SOME time since a large clock was erected in Adderbury 
Church, Oxfordshire, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, and now the same firm have fixed a large 
carillon in connection with the clock, which plays seven 
tunes on eight bells (one tune for each day of the week) at 
three, six, nine, and twelve o'clock. The largest bell is 
25 cwt. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
recently supplied his inlet ventilators to the Isle of Wight In- 
firmary, Ryde. 

A HANDSOME two-light stained-glass window has just been 
erected in the parish church of Hanging Heaton, near Dews- 
bury. The principal subject which runs through both lights 
represents Mary at the feet of Christ. In addition to this the 
left-hand light has two groups, ‘The Descent from the Cross” 
and “ The Last Supper,” and the right-hand, “ Mary at the 
Sepulchre” and “ The Agony in the Garden.” The work has 
been efficiently executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birming- 
ham and London. 

THE Anglo-Danish Exhibition gold medal for grates has 
been awarded to Mr. J. B. Petter, of Yeovil, for his Nautilus 
grate and mail-clad stove. 

THE annual trip of the Halifax Builders’ Association (presi- 
dent, Mr. Richard Oates) took place on the 29th ult., to 
Liverpool. The Manchester Ship Canal was visited and the 
works inspected. 

THE improvements designed by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
architects, Bolton, for the Bridgeman Street Baths and 
Assembly Rooms in that town, are now approaching comple- 
tion, and the premises as newly-adapted to the purposes of 
first-class baths and assembly rooms will shortly be in use. 

THE Streets and Buildings Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council estimate their total expenditure for the ensuing 
year at 41,6257, and the total receipts on account of ex- 


penditure at 5,500/. The expenditure on account of drains and 
sewers is estimated at 11,505/., and the receipts on account of 
expenditure at 570/. 

A LARGE number of labourers are at present employed on 
the new harbour works at Calais, with the object of. getting the 
harbour so far completed that it may be used during the Paris 
Exhibition. April next is the date proposed for the opening of 
the harbour. All the docks are well constructed, and the two 
principal ones are of enormous size. A series of small docks, 
in the form of a canal, with dams and bridges, run from east to 
west, forming a half-circle round the town very close to the site 
of the old fortifications. 

THE streets of Barnet were lighted by electricity on 
Saturday night. There are seventy-one lamps, each placed on 
a strong iron post 12 feet in height, and fitted with a reflector. 
The electricity is conducted over the town by about 5 miles of 
hard-drawn copper wire. When the wires cross main thorough- 
ares they are laid underground in creosoted wooden troughs, 
and are insulated with rubber and encased in lead tubes to 
protect them from mechanical injury. . These underground 
wires pass up through the lamp columns‘to the globes, and 
each column is provided with a small door, so that, should it be 
required, a switch for turning off any particular lamp inde- 
pendently may be used. Machinery for supplying from 1,coo 
to 5,000 lamps for use in private houses and places of worship 
is also proposed. 

A LEASE of the Doddington Quarries, near. Wooler, has 
been taken by Messrs. Thomas Gibb & Sons, of Auchinlee 
Quarries, Cleland, from Lord Tankerville, of Chillingham 
Castle, Northumberland. 

Ir is computed that about 25,000,000 bricks will be required 
for the Manchester Ship Canal in the various buildings, &c., 
connected with the undertaking. In the excavations at Lymm, 
a bed of clay of superior quality has been found, more than 
sufficient to make the necessary quantity. Mr. Thomas 
Walker, the contractor, has laid out a field with all the required 
plant for the manufacture of upwards of 100,000 bricks weekly, 
and is making preparations for putting down another mill, 
which, when completed, will, with the present one, be capable 
of turning out a quarter of a million weekly. A line of rails 
has been laid from the excavations to the top of one of 
Murray’s patent wire pug-mills, and the clay is discharged from 
the waggons direct into the mill. 

THE contract for building a new organ chamber for Naburn 
Church has been let to Mr. William Denison, of Normanton. 
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THE additions to the Lintrathen Waterworks at Dundee are 
making good progress, At present 6,789 tons of pipes and special 
castings have been delivered ; the total length of the new line 
of piping now completed is 10,724 lineal yards, or 6 miles 
167 yards. A stone bridge at Quiech has been finished, and 
one of the large main valves placed in position at Shanzie 
sluice-house. The total payments to contractors to date amount 
to 26,764/. 

AT the last meeting of the Mersey Dock Board a recom- 
mendation of the Works Committee was adopted, that the 
Great Float at Birkenhead should be deepened to the depth 
attained by the spring tides, by the erection at the east end of 
the Wallasey Dock of a system of centrifugal pumps similar to 
those in course of erection at the Coburg Dock. The estimated 
cost of the work is 45,000/. 

THE contract has been obtained by Messrs. Osborne & 
Stevenson, Pollokshields, for the construction of new water- 
works at Gourock, the contract price being about 1,650/. 

ON Tuesday the Aireside Ironworks, Huuslet, were offered 
for sale at auction. A bid of 25,000/. was made, but the pro- 
perty was withdrawn, and sold afterwards, privately, at a much 
higher figure. 

A NEW railway station at Paisley, the works of which cost 
about 80,0002, and were carried out by Messrs. Morrison & 
Mason, contractors, was opened for traffic on Monday. 

A NEW line of railway, from Glasgow to Ardrossan, was 
opened on Monday. ‘The dock, which is in course of construc- 
tion at the latter place, covers an area of Io acres, and is 
expected to be finished in about eighteen months. It will then 
give a depth of 18 feet on the sill at low water, and 27 feet at 
high water, so that the largest vessel will be able to float in it. 
In both the undertakings about 400,000/. have already been 
spent, and, when the works are completed, it is estimated that 
considerably over half a million will have been expended. 

AT the meeting of the Salford Town Council, on Wednesday, 
sanction was given for the construction of public baths for the 
Ordsal, and also the Broughton district, the cost not to exceed 
16,0007. 

“THE industrial holiday, called in America ‘Labour Day,” 
was celebrated in New York State on Monday by parades of 
working-men, picnics, yacht races, and other games. In New 
York city there was a grand parade of 40,000 men in Jine. A 
mammoth picnic of the labour classes was held in .Phoenix 


Union at Buffalo, followed by a picnic in Germania Park. The 
holiday was generally observed in the States of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois. At Trenton, Boston, and Chicago 
business was generally suspended, and the labouring classes 
devoted the day to parading and picnics. 

A HANDSOME brass lectern has just been placed in 
Carmarthen parish church, representing a full-size angel bear- 
ing on its uplifted arms the Gospel to the four quarters of the 
earth, which latter is symbolised by the domical base with its 
four pinnacles and foliage embellished buttresses, separated by 
elaborately sectioned panels of tracery work. The book-rest is 
richly engraved and pierced. The style of the lectern is of 
the Perpendicular Gothic period. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Birmingham. 

THE owners of the Mersey Mills site, in Heaton Lane, 
Stockport, have notified their willingness to accept 6,500/. for 
the plot of land required by the Corporation in order to erect a 
bridge across the river Mersey to Chestergate. A bridge is 
much required to relieve the traffic at this point and would 
be the means of greatly improving the centre of the town. 


THE Rathbone Co., of Canada, have established an agency 
in this country, for the purpose of supplying direct, mouldings, 
doors, &c., at the lowest possible cost. Their depdt at 
28 Wharf Road, N.—which we inspected recently—contains 
an enormous stock of mouldings in nearly every description of 
wood, of perfectly smooth surface and excellent finish. Messrs. 
Bryce Junor & White are the agents for the Rathbone Co. at 
the above address, and will forward catalogues on application. 


AT the Dalkeith Dean of Guild Court, on Monday, Stephen 
Hair, builder, was charged with having, contrary to the Dean of 
Guild by-laws, erected an engine-house on the premises in 
White Hart Street without having plans submitted for approval 
to the Dean of Guild Court.. Mr. Handyside, solicitor, who 
appeared for Mr. Hair, submitted that the Dean of Guild Court 
was not the proper tribunal to decide a matter of this kind, and 
that it ought to be brought before the magistrates in the 
ordinary way. No penalty was provided in the Dean of Guild 
by-laws, and therefore a fine was not exigible. The Fiscal said 
the object in view was to decide whether the builder or pro- 
prietor should be held liable for the erection of ouildings with- 
out the consent of the Dean of Guild Court. The magistrates 
were unanimously of opinion that a mistake had been made in 
prosecuting Mr. Hair, and that the proprietor is the proper 


Park, and there was also a grand parade of the Working Men’s | party to proceed against. The case was dismissed. 
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THE BANKS OF THE DANUBE. 


IN an article called “Cceur de Lion’s Prison,” the Vienna 
correspondent of the Daily News gives some interesting 
particulars from which the following is extracted. How few, 
he writes, are familiar with the lovely winding river between 
Vienna and Passau, in Bavaria. From Krems to Melk the 
Southern Danube winds its way between vineclad hills. 
Picturesque castles and proud abbeys adorn the shores and 
are reflected in its pale-green waters. The splendid Abbey of 
Géttweih, crowning a hill opposite Krems, is far superior 
from a picturesque and antiquarian point of view to Monte 
Cassino, the most celebrited monastery of Italy. 

Between Gottweih and Melk one abbey after another, more 
or less magnificent and picturesque, attract attention and call 
to mind a wealth of reminiscences.. The most lovely little 
abbey of all, with a church that is a treasury of art, is situated 
at Diirrenstein. Here precipitous rocks rise out of the Danube, 
and on a craggy mountain that can vie with some of the 
lesser dolomites stand the ruins of ancient Tyrustein. No 
place, even in Italy, unites in so small a space so many 
reminiscences of old and modern times. From a country 
which is one great vineyard the town—it boasts the proud 
name of town, but its seventy houses form little more than a 
village—is entered through an ancient gateway forming part 
of a battlemented wall which reaches from the top of the 
mountain down to the water’s edge. Strong circular towers 
stand out along it at small intervals. These walls, which are 
5 feet thick and 40 feet high, are covered with ivy many centu- 
ries old, the stems of which are like the trunks of trees. The 
dark-green leaves in layers a foot deep give a soft outline to 
the wall. Above the entrance gate, in the churchyard, stand 
the remains of the oldest church of Tyrustein, which date back 
to the eleventh century, and are well preserved. 

In the old “shooting garden,” protected by the ivy-grown 
wall, are the remains of an immense church and monastery of 
the nuns of St. Clara, built in the thirteenth century. It was 
abandoned in 1571, when the last Lady Abbess died, and the 
property fell to the share of the Abbey of Tyrustein. The family 
of Kiienringer, which owned the castle in the days of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, died out in the fourteenth century. The Lady 
Elizabeth, being a widow and childless, resolved to retire to a 


convent, and gave all her property to the brotherhood of 


Augustines who founded the abbey, the first abbot, in 1378, 


being Stephanus. To Hieronymus, who was Abbot of Tyrustein 
from 1609 to about 1630, is due the perfect preservation of the 
church, the abbey, and many other buildings. He restored the 
church, decorated it in Rococo style, built part of the abbey, 
and the terraces and towers, from which the eye commands a 
splendid view of the Danube and the mountains. He turned 
the old nunnery of St. Clara and its church into enormous barns 
in which to store the corn that grew on the distant plains 
beyond the hills. 

Perhaps if the abbey, the old castle, the ivy-grown walls, 
the church, and the convent were shown as curiosities they would 
not surprise us, or certainly not delight us, half so much as they 
do. Personally-conducted sightseers are unknown in Tyrustein. 
We have to discover the place for ourselves. There is a most 
intelligent and cultivated priest who is prepared to do the 
honours of the abbey, and, indeed, does them with the grace of 
a gentleman of the old school. He takes one through the great 
hall of the abbey with its handsome stuccoed roof and its 
frescoed walls, opens the shutters of a small turret-room, and 
leads one on to the balcony, whence the blue hills in the dis- 
tance and the Danube many hundred feet. below are to be seen. 
The swallows descend in sweeping lines from their nests in the 
church tower, and rest on the balcony’s edge, strangers as they 
are to the fear of man. A poor artist from Vienna has a 
delightful summer studio in one of the vaulted rooms. An 
aged baroness inhabits a suite of rooms which have been hers 
for many years. The sculptor of the Maria Theresa Monument 
in Vienna, Professor Zumbusch, is a guest within the abbey 
walls. Last year, in the early spring, three Americans—a lady 
and two gentlemen—-came down the Danube in a houseboat of 
their own, and, struck by the beauty of the situation, landed. 
So charmed were they that they stayed a whole year, with the 
exception of two bitter winter months, which they spent in 
Greece. The priest made room for them, and gave them a 
splendid suite of apartments, one room of which is said to be 
haunted. Here the choir and the organ in the church could be 
heard. The happy guests could roam through the hundred 
rooms of the abbey, or sit in silent contemplation in the 
church, with its golden light streaming in from an orangeé- 
coloured stained-glass window high over the altar, or watch 
the flitting reflection on the chessboard marble floor of the 
choir. 

A detailed description of the church of Tyrustein would fill 
avolume. Where the vaulted roof rests on the arches about 
two dozen beautifully-carved figures are the bearers of 
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pictures of the Prophets and Apostles. Four graceful girls in | Martin & Harris, who explained the details of the plan, and 
their turn hold the four books of the Evangelists. The pulpit | pointed out more especially all the places where the principal 
is surmounted by a female figure bearing the cross, and repre- | engineering or other problems arose, and the methods by 
senting Faith, whilst Charity with a burning censer and Hope | which it was proposed that they should be solved. Asa result, 
with an anchor are seated at either side. These figures, with | they report :—(1) They regard the proposed line as one which 
half a dozen angels, are carved out of pear-tree wood. ‘There | offers very great facilities for the traffic of very important 
are beautifully carved choir chairs, with high inlaid backs. On | districts. In Birmingham and its immediate neighbourhood, in 
the high altar there is an unique work of art, a globe-shaped | South Staffordshire, North Staffordshire, and Cheshire, there is 
pyx, which turns on an axis, and has beautifully carved and gilt | a continuous series of industrial centres, the commercial 
pictures representing some event in the life of our Saviour. | requirements of which would be immensely benefited by the 
The equator, represented by a broad silver belt, is covered with | means of direct communication with each other and the sea 
fine engravings of the Apostles, and of landscapes and pictures | which would be furnished by the canal. The line suggested 
of cities in the Holy Land— Mount Olivet, Jerusalem, Bethle- | has been projected so as not only to offer conveni- 
hem, the Holy Sepulchre—and long Latin legends are engraved | ences to the — districts generally, but wherever practical 
between the pictures. The globe is surmounted by a canopy | to serve the special requirements of the individual works, 
representing the star-studded heavens with carved angels. An | mines, and other establishments. (2) The sub-committee 
anchor concealing the keyhole bears the inscription, Dum |do not assume to give skilled scientific opinion as to the 
spiro, spero. But the contents of this pyx are more precious | details of route, levels, and construction. They, however, feel 
still. In it is a monstrance 2 feet high, with massive gold | that as practical men they are able to understand the broad 
figures of God and His angels surrounding a crystal centre in | general lines of the question, and to appreciate the explanations 
which is the crescent, formed entirely of rubies and diamonds. | and descriptions given by their advisers, and they feel justified 
From all parts of the monstrance hang large precious stones in | in reporting that the scheme as presented is thoroughly prac- 
quaint old settings. The foot is adorned with pictures in | tical, and that it is one which can be carried out, considering 
enamel of the Holy Supper, the Crucifixion, and bears the arms | the important and complicated considerations of the case, at a 
and initials of Abbot Hieronymus. This monstrance is said to | reasonable and comparatively economical expenditure. The 
have been stolen by the French in 1805, and repurchased for | sub-committee were much assisted in arriving at these con- 
60,000 florins by the chief landowner of Diirrenstein. clusions by the experience and information gained by the 
inspection of the Weaver Navigation, from its confluence with 
the Mersey at Western Point, near Runcorn, to Winsford 
Bridge. There they saw a canal such as is proposed in actual 
BIRMINGHAM AND LIVERPOOL SHIP CANAL, and profitable working. They were especially interested in the 

gE. hydraulic lifting apparatus in operation at Anderton, near 

ON Tuesday a meeting of the provisional committee was held Northwich, which forms a complete illustration of what will 
in Birmingham, to receive the report of the sub-committee | be one of the most important features of the new scheme. The 
which had been appointed to inquire into the details of the | authorities of the Weaver Navigation have promised to offer 
scheme. i every possible assistance to the promotion and completion of 
_ The report, which was approved by the provisional com- | the undertaking, which completes the navigation, and which 
mittee, states that the object has been to report to the general | would be largely benefited by it. Entertaining very strongly 
committee from actual Inspection as to three main points :— | the opinions which they have expressed, the sub-committee 
(1) The commercial facilities which the route would provide ; | believe that a more complete and detailed survey of the pro- 
(2) the practicability of the scheme as regards levels, direction, | posed route should now be undertaken. To carry out this 
and general methods of construction ; and (3) the probability | suggestion, and to provide means for taking the preliminary 
of obtaining land, water-rights, and other requirements. They | steps for making an application to Parliament, the sub-com- 
spent five days in the inspection of the route, in which they | mittee recommend that a guarantee fund be at once opened 
were accompanied by Mr. Shepherd and Messrs, Harris, | To promote this object, and with the view of obtaining general 
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support to the scheme, they recommend that particulars of what 


has already been done and what is proposed shall be printed 
and widely circulated, and that public meetings shall be held in 
important centres throughout the route, to which the attendance 
of the municipal and commercial authorities, as well as the 
general public, shall be invited. 


THE GUILDHALL AT BATH. 


THE redecoration of the Guildhall has been proceeded with 
during the past few weeks, and the work having now been 
almost completed, the hall will be ready for its accustomed 
uses in the course of a day or two. A short account of the 
appearance which the various rooms now present, the Bath 
Herald says, will no doubt be interesting. Some of our readers 
may recollect the account we gave in this paper of the decora- 
tions of the Guildhall when they were completed on the last 
occasion. The very neglected state in which the rooms have 
been of late will, perhaps, scarcely bear us out when we say 
that on that occasion the public were most satisfied with the 
resuli, and one and all of our contemporaries were unanimous 
in their approbation. The general effect was then produced by 
the employment of compound colours of delicacy of tint, 
heightened by the use of one positive colour in a leading position. 
This system of decoration was in advance of the fashion that 
has run itself to seed in the employment of colours but little 
removed from drab, that has been the rule of artists for some 
time past. The present decoration in contradistinction to this 
is the employment of positive colours, so far moderated that 
they shall not be staring, relieved only by colours in contrast, 
or intermingled with the same colour in different degrees of 
brilliancy, or even moderated still further until they appear in 


might perhaps have been effected had a few more colours been 
introduced. The cove has been painted in somewhat similar 
colours, and the upper cornices are richly decorated in various 
shades of blue and cinnamon. The handsome frieze which forms 
so prominent a feature in the room has been given a rich gold 
background, and the fluted Corinthian pillars, which form 
another attraction, are very artistically treated, the groundwork 
being of old gold colour shaded with orange. The capitals 
have been decorated with a rich gold bronze ev masse. The 
walls have a dado of dark oak colour, above which the panels 
to the cornice are painted a rich peacock blue. Above the 
cornice the walls are of a much lighter shade, which has the 
effect of softening the general tone of the room. The coat of 
arms over the mantelpiece has been decorated in keeping with 
the rest of the room, and all the doors have been grained a 
tich dark oak colour, the door heads being relieved with a 
stencil ornament in buff. 

A great change has been wrought in the Council Chamber 
from the quiet and sombre aspect which it used to bear, and it 
now has a bright and cheerful tone. The bed of the ceiling 
has been repainted a rich shade of cream with style and stencil 
reliefs, and the cove has a fine stencil design which heightens 
the tone. The dado here is also of a dark oak colouring, above 
which to the cornice the walls are painted in colours similar to 
those used in the banqueting-room but a shade lighter. The 
doors are grained like those in the adjoining room, while the 
mantelpieces and door heads are picked out in buff colour. 
The grand staircase the decorators, Messrs. Cotterell Bros., 
painted with more colours introduced and a very effective 
scene is presented, forming a proper contrast to the banqueting- 
room. The ceiling is treated in a warm tone of cream, the 
enrichments being relieved in blue and terra-cotta. The 
festooned cornice is decorated in three or four shades of 
terra-cotta, light blue and cinnamon. The dado is painted in 
tich shades of dark terra-cotta, above which, to the string- 


the smaller details pure white. 

The work in the banqueting-room has been carried out with 
great skill, and the general effect is extremely good, the con- 
trast between the present and past appearance being most 
striking. The idea has been to obtain a totally different effect 
to the decoration of the grand pump-room, in which the appear- 
ance of comfort was the aim. The ceiling and ornamental 
style have been decorated in pleasing shades of blue, the ele- 
gant enrichments having been picked out in harmonious shades, 
thus forming a bold and striking contrast, and bringing out the 
beauty of the Classical embellishments. A greater effect 


course, the wall is coloured Pompeian red. The wall above 
that to the cornice is painted the same colour as the wall in 
the Council Chamber, alight blue. Another decided contrast to 
the remainder of the interior of the building is presented in the 
entrance hall. The bed of the ceiling is painted in a shade of 
greenish blue, with a handsome stencil style decorated in two 
Shades of red and blue counterchanged. The cornice is 
finished in five shades of harmonising tints, while between the 
triglyph ornaments there is a suitable stencil design. The 
walls are painted in Pompeian red with a dado of rich terra- | 
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cotta, giving a decidedly warm effect. A Grecian key border 
runs round the hall. All the brasswork throughout the build- 
ing has been relacquered. Altogether the work has been done 
with great taste, and reflects considerable credit upon Messrs. 
Cotterell Bros., who have carried it out under the direction of 
Major Davis, the city architect, who selected the colours for the 
general treatment of the various rooms, and who directed every 
detail. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS AT OLYMPIA, 


SEVERAL summonses were heard in the Hammersmith Police 
Court by Mr. Paget, in respect of the wooden buildings erected 
in the grounds of the Irish Exhibition at Olympia without a license 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works.—Mr. St. John Wontner 
appeared on behalf of Mr. Knightley, the district surveyor, 
the defendants being represented by Mr. Campbell.—The case 
against Mr. John Henry Rafferty in respect of the arena or grand 
stand was first taken.—Mr. Wontner said in May last the erec- 
tion of the arena and other buildings was commenced, and Mr. 
Knightley wrote to the various parties who had charge of them, 
giving them notice that they had no right to erect them without 
a license. He saw Mr. Rafferty, who was one of the executive 
council, and told him that a license was necessary. Mr. 
Rafferty sent for the architect, and gave him instructions to 
apply for a license. An informal application was made, but the 
buildings were erected and had been in occupation ever since. 
A fresh application had been made since the issue of the 
summonses, but the Board had broken up, and a license could 
not be granted until October 6. As the Exhibition would close 
about the middle of October, it would be seen that the build- 
ings were used all the time without a license. The parties 
simply laughed at the Act, but he (Mr. Wontner) should ask 
the magistrate to teach them to act differently.—Mr. Knightley 
was called, and said the grand stand overlooked a large open 
space.—In cross-examination Mr. Knightley said in June last 
he was told that Mr. Birch, the architect, had made an applica- 
tion to the Board, but it was informal. Drawings of the build- 
ing were sent in. The Board wished for further drawings, 
which were promised during the vacation.—Mr. Campbell re- 
ferred toa plan of the grounds, which showed that the build- 
ings were surrounded by a high brick wall outside of which ran 
the open road. He said they were 62 feet from the buildings 
outside the wall.—Mr. Wontner explained that the arena was 
only 22 feet from another large wooden building in the grounds 


described as the Oriental Café.—Mr. Campbell said in the con- 
struction of the buildings every suggestion made by Mr. 
Knightley had been attended to.—In the next case Henry 
Etherington was summoned in respect of the switchback 
railway. Mr. Birch was called and said there was delay in 
getting the drawings of the buildings in consequence of the 
contractors.—There was a third case against George Baker, 
who erected the Irish village—Mr. Wontner withdrew a 
summons against Mr. Vincent, secretary of Olympia.—Mr. 
Paget in dealing with the cases imposed a penalty of gos. upon 
Mr. Rafferty, and ros. upon each of the others, remarking that 
substantially application had been made for the license.—On 
an application for costs, Mr. Paget said he thought the 
summonses should have been taken out sooner.—Mr. Knightley 
said he exhausted every form of entreaty before applying for 
the summonses.—Mr. Campbell pointed out to the magistrate 
that the Exhibition was not carried on for a profit.—Mr. Paget 
granted two guineas costs in the case of Mr. Rafferty, and one 
guinea in each of the others. 


A TAY BRIDGE. 


ABOUT the end ofthis month it is expected that the bridge that 
is being constructed over the Tay to supersede the ferry at 
Caputh will be finished and opened for traffic. The cost is 
about 5,000/., and something like 7oo/. yet remains to be raised 
to relieve the guarantors from responsibility. The bridge con- 
sists of three spans, each of the landward ones being 137 feet, 
and the centre 140 feet long; the roadway has a breadth of 
20 feet, and from the summer level of the water up to the 
bottom boom of the girders is a space of 15 feet, sufficient pro- 
vision being thus made for the spates to which the river is 
liable in the spring and summer seasons, and which frequently 
interrupted traffic by means of the ferry boat. The girders are 
of the ordinary lattice type, and made of mild steel. The piers 
up to the water level are hollow cylinders filled with concrete, 
and resting on a bed of coarse gravel 10 feet beneath the 
channel of the river, and thence up to the girders they are solid 
masonry. The floor is also steel of the ridge and furrow 
pattern, placed longitudinally, and supported by crossed girders 
at given distances. The girders stand about 11 feet 6 inches 
high, and a light hand-rail runs along each side of the bridge to 
prevent passengers slipping through the interstices. The steel 
floor is covered with asphalte to prevent corrosion, and this, 
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again, has a topping of gravel. The abutments on the banks 
of the river are of solid masonry, with stone pilasters in keeping 
with the cast-iron pilasters on the tops of the piers. The struc- 
ture was contracted for by Mr. William Arrol. The bridge will 
be of great value to Caputh and the circumjacent district of the 
Stormont within a radius of many miles. On Friday and 
Saturday a bazaar was held on the river side in aid of the funds 
for the completion of the structure. 


ROBERTS’S RAIN-WATER SEPARATOR. 


THIS useful apparatus, for which Mr. C. G. Roberts, of 
Haslemere, Surrey, obtained a silver medal at the International 
Health Exhibition of 1884, besides other awards, has for some 
years filled up a want by putting pure and soft water always at 
our disposal. In both town and country there are many who 
know the value of rain-water, and our normal water supplies 
are but at best a substitute in many cases for the efficiency of 
soft water. In certain cases rain-water may be the principal or 
only source of water supply. The rain that falls on the roofs 
of dwelling-houses is sufficient in quantity, as a rule, for all 
household requirements, and from the roofing of farm build- 
ings sufficient water can be collected for horses and cattle, for 
dairy purposes, and working engines, &c. To cojlect and store 
rain-water in tanks is a simple matter ; to collect and store it 
pure is now even a more simple matter, a result which has been 
secured by Mr. Roberts’s invention. Every one knows that in 
a short time after rain has been falling the roof, pipes, &c., 
have been washed clean and freed from impurities of dust, soot, 
and the like. After that has been done, the water may be 
allowed to flow freely into the storage-tanks. The difficulty, 
however, has been to collect rain-water without collecting 
that portion also which has in the first place washed the 
roofs. And this is exactly the difficulty that the rain- 
water separator has disposed of. What happens is, that 
the apparatus discharges all the foul or dirty water, and 
only stores the clean water. People, it is said, have taken 
the trouble to have stack-pipes so arranged that they could by 
hand direct the water when pure enough into the storage tank, 
but it is not said that they stop up at night to do so, or that 
even in the daytime they are always able to be on the alert. 
The rain-water separator is aself-acting and simple contrivance 
which effectually attains the object desired. Mr. J. Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., among others, who has had them fixed under his 


superintendence and had nearly four years’ experience of them, 
has given favourable testimony as to their merits, they having 
answered admirably. Many persons use the water entirely for 
cooking purposes, and also for drinking, as though it were 
practically filtered water. The separator has no resemblance 
to a filter. It is not meant to purify water, but, as before 
mentioned, to secure pure water after it has discarded the 
dirty water. It is made of zinc upon an iron frame, 
and the centre part, or canter, is balanced upon a pivot. 
It is self-acting, and directs into a waste-pipe, or foul- 
water tank, the first portion of the rainfall that washes 
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Fic. 1.—Horizontal Separator in Normal Position, 


off and brings down from the roof soot and other impurities. 
After rain has been falling for a certain time, the separator 
cants and turns the pure water into the storage tank. A 
vertical separator is used where a single stack-pipe carries the 
water from the roof to the tank. One length of the stack-pipe 
is removed, and the separator is inserted and fastened to the 
side of the house. When a building is provided with several 
stack-pipes connected by an underground pipe leading to the 
tank, the horizontal separator (fig. 1) should be used ; it is 
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placed underground. close to the tank, or in any convenient | runs over the side of the funnel, slowly filling the chamber J. 
place, in the line of the main pipe. In addition to the under- | When J is filled to a certain height it overbalances the canter 
ground separator, it is often convenient to have one for a tank | and makes the water run to storage through 0, as shown in 
upstairs, to supply water by gravitation to the kitchen boiler, or | fig. 2. As the water sinks in F it also sinks in L, causing the 
for other purposes. This separator may be placed just under | syphon to act and empty the chamber j. Meanwhile some of 
the roof, on a level with the gutter, in some position convenient | the water will have been running through the pipe V into the 
of access. Fig. 2 represents a section (through the line YZ, | little chamber w, and the weight of this water will prevent the 
fig. 1) of the horizontal separator after it has canted and has | canter recanting until the water ceases to run from the roof. 
begun to run pure water into the storage tank, after the roof | As soon as w is empty the canter rights itself, ready for the 
has become clean. This change of position is affected by the | next rainfall, the right-hand side of the-canter being heavier 


gradual accumulation of a small portion of the water in the | than the left when it is empty. 


| 4 


GLASGOW. EXHIBITION. 


ON Wednesday last week a delegation of French artisans visited 
the Exhibition under the guidance of Mr. Hunter, secretary of 
the Glasgow Trades Council, and Mr. Beveridge, secretary of 
the Carpenters and Joiners’ Association of Scotland. They 
were received by Bailie Shearer in the Fine Arts Galleries, and 
cordially welcomed. They were entertained later at luncheon, 
Bailie Shearer presiding. He expressed the hope that they 
had seen much to interest and enable them to give a good 
report when they went back to France. On the part of the 
delegation thanks were returned to Bailie Shearer and the 
executive of the Exhibition for the kindness shown them. The 
delegates said their object was to examine the various sections, 
and make reports to their respective trades. They trusted that 
many Scotchmen would visit the Exhibition next year in Paris. 
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Fic. 2.—Section of Horizontal Separator. 
Pure Water Passing to Storage. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 


IT is obvious that there is great scope for improving upon the 
chamber J of the canter; when the water reaches a certain | iron buildings in use. They are really not iron, but wooden 
height it makes the left side heavier than the right, and the | structures covered with galvanised corrugated iron: Such 
canter turns a little on the pivot M that supports it, so that the buildings, of course, are inflammable and ill ventilated. The 
water is delivered two inches further to the right than it was | materials do not lend themselves to any artistic effect. In this 
before ; and whereas it at first ran through N into the waste- respect we are much behind Belgian manufacturers. 

pipe, it now runs through 0 into. the storage tank. In a very M. Dauly, manager of the Société Anonyme des Forges 
slight rain the whole of the water when it is not enough to | Aiseau, is the patentee of a system of steel buildings which has 
effectually wash, the roof escapes through G without making | been a thorough success. These structures have been adopted 
the canter move. When there is more rain than can pass , by the military authorities in Belgium, and as many as twenty- 


through the hole G, it rises in F and L, and a small quantity one are at present occupied by the staff of officers, amongst 
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whom is the celebrated General Brialmont, superintending the 
construction of forts on the Meuse. The French military 
authorities have also made recent purchases. Many residences 
consist of these steel buildings—clubs, hotels, &c. The build- 
ings are composed of a system of stamped steel plates, which 
are strengthened and at the same time ornamented by relieved 
surfaces, similar to the face of cut stone panelling, and these 
plates have perpendicular flanges round the edges. By the use 
of a comparatively small number of models—that is, of plates 
representing parts of panelling, columns, architraves, and 
lintels—all architectural combinations occurring in the construc- 
tion: of walls can easily be produced. For this purpose the 
sizes of the panels are multiples of the same dimensions, which 
is the breadth of the smallest piece employed (architraves of 
windows), and in the centre of each division the flanges of the 
panels are perforated. The panels are placed in horizontal 
courses, to form the two faces of the walls. Between each 
course a flat iron tie is interposed, the breadth of which deter- 
mines the thickness of the wall. The lower flanges of the 
panels are bent over the joints to prevent the rain from 
penetrating. 

These improved buildings do not need any prepared founda- 
tions, unless the ground is very irregular, but are placed direct 
on the levelled ground, having as a base two rigid frames’ of 
{-shaped iron, strengthened and tied at the distance of the 
sides of the walls. The ceilings are formed of stamped metal 
sheets, which are placed on the lower wings of the irons which 
form the beams, with which they are securely connected. If 
required, the ceilings can be made sufficiently strong to support 
a fireproof flooring. The inner chimneypieces or fireplaces are 
easily executed with the ordinary shape of marble chimneys, 
by means of panels of the sheet metal. Ventilation is care- 
fully provided for, the air circulating freely in the space between 
the two faces of the exterior walls. This space communicates 
with the interior of the rooms by holes provided in the skirt- 
ings, and it is also in communication with the space between 
the roofing and the last, or uppermost ceiling of the building. 
By furnishing the chimneys with large openings above, and 
allowing sufficient size, ventilating shafts are produced, which 
by the heat of the smoke flues in winter draw up and lead out 
the air of all the rooms, each room being, according to the 
principle of good ventilation, provided with sufficient air inlets 
and with regulating devices for the same. The mode of ven- 
tilation is characterised by the continuous passage between the 
sides of the exterior walls. This circulation attains a velocity 


of about 3 feet per second, and prevents the cooling of the 
rooms by the outer air in winter, and the heating by the action 
of the sun in the summer. 

We have the result here of a thoroughly artistic building, 
adaptable to any kind of design, made throughout of steel— 
with provision for every comfort—at a cost certainly not higher 
than the rude iron buildings they will supplant. 

Messrs. Davies, Codner & Co, of 175 Upper Thames 
Street, E.C., have made arrangements to purchase the English 
and Colonial patents of the Danby system, and to manufacture 
in this country. Mr. Davies, the senior partner, has been in 
the iron trade for many years, and is thoroughly alive to the 
great advantages possessed by these steel buildings. He has 
been over to Belgium to watch every process of manufacture, 
and to inspect the erections in various towns in Belgium. We 
certainly predict a success for the undertaking, which meets a 
great want, assuming that the buyer of a building has some 
regard for architectural effect. 


IRON FIREPROOF CURTAIN. 


THE iron fireproof curtain for the Theatre Royal, Halifax, iS 
the invention of Mr. T. W. Stead, of the firm of Messrs. 
Elkanah Hoyle & Sons, engineers, Waterside, Halifax, and is 
the first of the kind that has been erected. It is in two equal 
parts, one part when open being under the stage, the other 
part above the proscenium, the lower half being attached by 
strong steel ropes over groove pulleys fixed above the gridiron 
to the top half of the curtain, and by the top half being made 
1-12th heavier than the lower half and a water-tank com- 
bined, has sufficient power by gravitation to pull up the lower 
half, and the top part descending in the same ratio meet in the 
centre and completely closes the proscenium opening. When 
the curtain is required to be opened it is arranged by a screw 
valve, which, by turning water into the tank, forms an effective 
weight over the top part of the curtain, and by so doing the 
lower part descends and the top part ascends, and is left in this 
position until required to be closed. In case of fire or panic 
the curtain can be closed in 30 seconds by simply moving a 
lever, which is attached to an outlet valve on the tank, and as 
soon as the water is discharged, the top curtain, by being 
heavier than the lower one, draws it up to it as described before. 
The curtain works in slides fixed to the 15-inch brick wall, 
which is built from the basement to 2 feet above the roof, thus 
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Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pures of the wood. | 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ALL COLOURS. 


The Fireproof 


It lasts as long as the wood itself. 
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< j i i Road, 
From Mersrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, 7 ae Lal oe + Alagoa Cg A Stretfor Ro 
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Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 
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entirely separating the stage from the auditorium. It is made 
of two sheet-iron plates, each I*Io inch thickness, and put 
together with girder iron, leaving an opening of 3 inches 
between the sheets of iron, this answering as an air-passage in 
case of fire, and by a rush of air up this opening keeps the 
outer plate comparatively cool. The proscenium opening is 
21 feet 6 inches by 24 feet, the weight of the curtain is 73 cwt., 
and the breaking strain of the steel ropes by which it is sus- 
pended is 27 tons. 


RUSTING OF IRON. 


A PAPER by Professor Crum Brown, on “The Chemical Pro- 
cesses involved in the Rusting of Iron,” was read by Dr. 
Gibson at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in Edin- 
burgh, as follows :— 

In this short paper there is, so far as I know, no new fact 
described. I believe everything, or nearly everything, in it is 
to be found in the records of chemical research ; but as I find 
that the process involved in the rusting of iron is often mis- 
understood, I have thought it might be worth while to put 
together the known facts in their connection. — 

My attention was first called to the subject by observing 
what happens when a drop of rain falls on a Clean bright 
surface of iron. At first, for a short time, the drop remains 
clear, and the bright surface of the iron is seen through it; but 
soon a greenish precipitate forms in the drop, and this rapidly 
becomes reddish-brown. The brown precipitate does not 
adhere to the iron, but is suspended in the water, and becomes 
a loosely adherent coating only when the water has evaporated. 
I may premise that, in speaking of rusting, I mean the forma- 
tion of rust on the surface of metallic iron exposed to ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. It has been conclusively shown that 
the necessary conditions for the production of rust are—(1) 
metallic iron ; (2) liquid water ; (3) oxygen; and (4) carbonic 
acid—both the latter being dissolved in the liquid water. Iron 
remains quite free from rust in an atmosphere containing 
oxygen, carbonic acid, and water vapour, so long as the water 
vapour does not condense as liquid water on the surface of the 
iron. Let us consider now the action on iron of the three 
substances, liquid water, oxygen, carbonic acid, singly and | 
then two and two. Liquid water, quite free from dissolved | 
gases, does not act on iron at ordinary temperatures. At high © 
emperatures, very rapidly at ared heat, iron is oxidised by 
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water or water vapour, and is converted into the magnetic oxide 
of iron. This magnetic oxide is formed on the surface of the 
iron as an adherent coating, and only when it is detached can 
the water gain access to lower layers of the iron. Oxygen gas 
alone does not act at ordinary temperatures on iron. At high 
temperatures it also converts the iron into the magnetic oxide, 
which forms an adherent coating. The same is the case with 
carbonic acid gas, acting alone. At ordinary temperatures it 
is without action. At high temperatures the carbonic acid is 
reduced to carbonic oxide, and the iron is oxidised to magnetic 
oxide, which forms an adherent coating. Liquid water with 
oxygen dissolved in it does not act at ordinary temperatures on 
iron. 

This is shown by the fact that ordinary water, exposed to 
the air, does not rust iron if the water contains a substance 
such as lime, or caustic alkali, capable of combining with car- 
bonic acid and itself without action on iron. As long. as the 
lime or caustic alkali is there, no rusting occurs. When the 
lime or caustic alkali has been converted by the carbonic acid 
of the air into carbonate, then, and not till then, can the car- 
bonic acid of the air dissolve as such in the water, and then, 
and not till then, does rusting begin. Water containing car- 
bonic acid dissolved in it acts on iron at ordinary temperatures, 
forming ferrous carbonate, which dissolves in the carbonic acid 
water, forming, no doubt, ferrous bicarbonate. In this way 
artificial chalybeate water has been prepared by shaking up 
finely divided iron with carbonic acid water. In this action 
hydrogen gas is given off. Solutions have been thus prepared 
containing nearly 1°10 per cent. of iron. If oxygen is present 
dissolved in the water, it will unite with the nascent hydrogen, 
and if we have sufficient water, iron, and carbonic acid, the 
whole of the dissolved oxygen will be thus consumed. The 
presence of dissolved oxygen quickens the solution of the iron, 
the tendency of the oxygen to combine with the nascent 
hydrogen supplying an additional motive to the action. 
Probably in ordinary rusting no hydrogen actually becomes 
free, as under ordinary conditions there will always be enough 
dissolved oxygen to convert all the nascent hydrogen into 
water. When a solution of ferrous bicarbonate is exposed to 
an atmosphere containing neither free oxygen nor carbonic 
acid, it loses carbonic acid, and insoluble ferrous carbonate is 
precipitated. If free oxygen is present in the atmosphere to 
which it is exposed, the ferrous carbonate is oxidised to ferric 
hydrate, carbonic acid being given off. This, if the water is 
not already saturated with carbonic acid, dissolves in the water. 
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We can now follow the whole process of rusting, and divide | orders to do everything possible to avoid smoke. After some Hi} 
it into stages—these stages being really separable, if we take | further evidence, Mr. Biron said he thought the defendant was | 
proper precautions, but in the usual case overlapping one | not the responsible person. He had without doubt spent ait 
another. We have, first, the formation of soluble ferrous | thousands of pounds, and used every effort by the application i] 
bicarbonate ; secondly, the conversion of ferrous bicarbonate | of proper apparatus to prevent the nuisance. The defendant 
into ferric hydrate, the white ferrous carbonate passing through had given full and strict instructions also to his foreman and . 
green and black intermediate substances into the reddish-brown | stoker to fully see to the regulations, and he could do no more. | H | 

Vi 


ferric hydrate, z.e. rust. We have to note that the carbonic acid , He certainly should not convict under such circumstances, for 
dissolved in the liquid water, which is necessary for the process — it was evident that if any one was responsible it was the fore- 
of rusting, is not used up in the process. It is given off during manor stoker. He dismissed the summons. Mr. Wontner h 
the oxidation of the ferrous bicarbonate to ferrate hydrate, and said he would consult with the Home Office as to a case being ( | | 
is thus ready to act on the new surface of the metallic iron. | granted. Mr. Biron said he would grant a case if necessary. 


The continuation of the process of rusting is not, therefore, aol! J) Sa Wi] | 
dependent on new carbonic acid absorbed from the air, but the 1 
original carbonic acid, if not removed, can carry on the process TEST OF A. PASSENGER-LIFT. 


indefinitely, as long as liquid water is present, and oxygen is i Win 
supplied from the air. Once the process is started, it goes on | THIS test had reference to the safety of one of Messrs. Archi- | ! ") | 
more rapidly, because the porous rust not only does not protect | bald Smith & Stevens’s “ Reliance” suspended lifts. To make eR 
the iron, but favours, by its hygroscopic character, the conden- | clear its significance it is necessary to refer to the frequent al 
sation of water vapour from the air in liquid water. A piece of | failure of so-called “safety-gears” when unexpectedly called | 
iron, therefore, which has begun to rust, will continue rusting in | upon under working conditions, even though such gears have 
an atmosphere not saturated with water vapour, an atmosphere | satisfactorily passed a form of test at the time of erection. The 
in which a piece of clean iron will not rust, because liquid water | explanation of the discrepancy between the behaviour under ) 
will condense from such an atmosphere on the hygroscopic | test and under working conditions may be found in the nature 
rust, but not on the bright iron, of the test applied. The usual course is to suspend the cage ) 

| 


by means of a short piece of temporary rope which is cut 
through close to the top of the cage, the grip gear being 
previously well oiled and everything ascertained to be in work- 
LAMBETH POTTERIES. ing order. These are conditions under which almost all safety- 
gears would act, but conditions which never exist in practice, if 

ON Thursday last week Sir Henry Doulton appeared to a | and hence the disappointing result. When a rope or chain HH 
summons at the Lambeth Police-court under the Smoke | breaks in actual work it is because it is worn out, and the point y 

Nuisances Act, for using a furnace so that smoke was not | of fracture will be that of greatest wear, but will never be close ' 

effectually consumed. Mr. St. John Wontner appeared to pro- | to the cage. Inthe case of a hydraulic lift with multiplying 
secute on behalf of the Home Office. The evidence was to the | cylinder this point will be found somewhere among the wheels 
effect that on the day in question Police-constable 9 LR saw | of the cylinder. In the case of a lift driven by winding gear it 
dense black smoke rising from one of the kilns of Messrs. Doul- | will be found in that part of the rope passing over the drum 
ton’s pottery. It continued for ten minutes. Mr. Wontnersaid | or V-wheel. In all cases the fracture will occur at some 
it might be arguable whether Sir Henry Doulton was liable, but | distance from the cage, with the loose ends entangled among 
he contended that he was, and proceeded to read the section of | the machinery, and probably a heavy weight of loose rope 
the Act bearing on the case. Mr. Biron said he could not see | or chain hanging from the off side of the overhead wheel, 
how the section applied. In cross-examination by Sir Henry | dragging the safety-gear out of action. Before the safety-gear 
Doulton, the constable said that for eighteen months there had | can act it must pull the loose ends through the machinery, 
been a great improvement in the smoking of the kilns at the | sometimes over or under six or seven wheels, and lift up the 
works. He knew that a foreman and others had had strict | deadweight of rope referred to. If not sufficiently powerful 
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for this duty, it will allow the cage to fall, restrained only by the 
back drag of the rope which is preventing the action of the 
grips. This explains a peculiarity attending many lift accidents, 
viz., that though the cage has descended from a considerable 
height, the speed attained does not approximate to that due to 
free fall. We know of one case in which a man fell 60 feet in 
a lift-cage, and was walking about within a week apparently un- 
injured. The ordinary safety-gear has the additional defect of 
being normally held fast in one position, and at the critical 
moment may be found to be set fast. 

Passing now to the special test under notice, it is only 
necessary to premise that the “Reliance” gear is designed to 
act upon the failure of any one of the lifting ropes ; that it has 
for its motive power the weight of the cage and load, so that 
the greater the load the greater is the effectiveness ; and that it 
is actuated by the opposing pull of two ropes in a series ; that 
is to say, should a given rope break, the safety action depends 
upon the tension of one particular rope among the survivors, 
each rope having its own proper opponent. It follows that 
should any pair of ropes be relieved of tension by the tighten- 
ing of the remaining ropes, and that then one of the slack 
ropes should be fractured, its complementary slack rope would 
be in the worst conceivable condition for actuating the grips. 

The lift tested (a “ Reliance” suspended lift) was worked by 
a hydraulic multiplying cylinder fixed at the bottom of the 
building. The rise of cage was 88 feet, the load lifted 11 cwt., 
and the weight of cage 1o cwt. The safety-gear had remained 
without special attention for nearly two years; it was taken 
just as found, and not even oiled. A pair of ropes was pur- 
posely slackened as above described, on the assumption that a 
careless attendant might make such a mistake. The cage was 
taken to the top of the building and left empty, ze. with the 
smallest motive power for the grips. The point of greatest 
wear in the rope was calculated and checked by observation, 
and found to be 150 feet away from the cage end, having 
five wheels between it and the cage. Of the 150 feet of rope 
100 feet hung vertically, representing a weight of 50 lbs. pulling 
against the gear. Under this accumulation of adverse con- 
ditions, one of the slack ropes was then cut through, 150 feet 
away from the cage, with the result that the safety-gear went 
into action, preventing the descent of the cage when the valve 
was reversed for lowering. The cut rope was then replaced by 
a new one, and all the ropes were adjusted to equal tensions. 
The cage was again taken to the top of the well, and loaded 
with 5 cwt. of iron representing an average load of passengers. 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON 


BIRMINGHADML. 


These conditions were a nearer approximation to_ those. of 
ordinary working, and altogether more favourable to the safety 
apparatus. A second rope was then cut at a similar point 
measured 150 feet from cage, resulting, as was expected, in an 
even sharper and more decisive locking of the gear than in the 
first experiment. A duplicate set of gear was tested with a ton 
of iron in the cage, with equally satisfactory results. 

As already intimated, the ropes had done nearly two years 
of incessant work. A piece was cut out of the worst part, of 
one of them and sent to Mr. Kirkaldy to test to destruction, 
Appended is a copy of his certificate :— — 


Results of experiments to ascertain the tensile strength of one 
piece of steel wire rope with fastenings received from Messrs.) 
Archibald Smith & Stevens. 


Cates : Ultimate Strength. | 
Fest | reneetn | Hemp Core, fait 
ina § | Lbs. Tons. | 
Ww. 1'90 Main and | 15,495 6:92 | Two'strands broke: 
1318 Strands, ‘together, others 
|separately. All’ 
clear of fastenings: 
| 


The rope having been in use, and having broken wires, the exten 
sion was consequently not taken, 
(Signed) DAVID KIRKALDY & SON, 
99 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by, 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult-, 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 
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12225. Karl Bernhard, for “ An improved safety contrivance 
for windows.” August 24, 1888. 

12234. John Adair, for “Improvements in the heating and 
cooling of bakers’ and confectioners’ ovens.” August 24, 1888. 
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ing withdraws the word from view. This Lock is a distinct  — feeemawem puch rebar 
improvement over all others; there are no wheels to clog, the = te 
bi 


working parts are covered, and it cannot fail to indicate accu- 
rately. It is very neat in appearance, the acme of simplicity, and 
the cheapest contrivance of the kind yet introduced. It can be 
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12258. Thomas Whittaker, for “Improved hinges for fold- 
ing-doors and screens.” August 25, 1888. 

12263. James Gamble, for “A contrivance to hold paper 
while writing or sketching.” August 25, 1888. 

12283. Charles Carr Wilson, for “Improvements in gas 
stoves.” (Complete specification.) August 25, 1888. 

12325. William Yelland, jun., for “Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” (Complete specification.) August 27, 1888. 

12330. William de Morgan, for “Improvements in or con- 
nected with the construction of walls or other brick structures.” 
August 27, 1888. 

12350. John Elwell, for “A portable covering or roof in 
galvanised, varnished or painted, corrugated or plain sheet 
iron or steel, for roofs of hay, corn, or other stacks, booths, 
temporary buildings, &c.” August 28, 1888. 

12370. Samuel de la Grange Williams, for “ New or im- 
proved burners for heating limekilns and brick and other kilns 
by the combustion of gas, and for other like purposes.” 
August 28, 18388. 

12397. William Phillip Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
sewer-gas excluders.” (William Wallace, United States.) 
(Complete specification.) August 28, 1888. 

12408. John Rashleigh Banfield Rashleigh, for “ Improve- 
ments in means or devices for facilitating the insertion of nails, 
screws, and other fastenings into brickwork, concrete, or other 
masonry, and for insuring the retention of the same therein.” 
August 28, 1888. 

12415. John Meysin Porter and John Arthur Wright, for 
“An improvement in fastenings for doors and windows.” 
August 29, 1888. 

12470. Gurney Lindoe Falconer, for “ An improved method 
of framing sash windows, doors, or shutters.” August 30, 1888, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


10343. John Robinson Crosthwaite, for “Improvements in 
the combination of materials employed in the construction of 
chimneypieces, mantelpieces, or the like structures.” July 17, 
1888. 

10506. John Alfred Radley, for ‘ An improved centrifugal 
pump.” July 20, 1888. 

10557. William Iredale and John Haigh, for “A new or 
improved apparatus for automaticaljy regulating the supply of 
water or other liquids to cisterns, tan ks, or other like reserves.” 
July 21, 1888. 
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wommear™® — (Ga8 & Electric Fittings. << 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— R 
9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W.|X 
\ 


10578. Anthony Dunderdale, for “Improvements in col- 
lapsible or folding-shutters, window-guards, sunshades, gates, 
balconies, and the like.” July 21, 1888. 

10586. Alexander McLean, for “‘ Improvements in blocks or 
slabs for paving and other purposes.” July 21, 1888. 

10669. George Albert Herdman, for “ Improvements in the 
preparation of asphalte for pavements, roadways, buildings, 
bridges, and other applications.” July 24, 1888. 

10706. George Evans, for “ Improvements in construction 
of window frame and hanging sashes.” July 24, 1888. 

10721. Alfred Vincent Newton, for “ Improved safety appli- 
cece for building in fire.” (Alfred Nobel, France.) July 24, 
188 8. 

10757. Frederick Wendling, for “A new paint for stone, 
plaster, and the like.” July 25, 1888. 

10824. Charles Torkington, for “An apparatus to prevent 
the shaking of window sashes.” July 26, 1888. 

10870. John McLeownan McMurtrie, for “ Improved appa- 
ratus for fire extinguishing, applicable also for preventing burst- 
ing of water pipes.” July 27, 1888. 

_ , 11434. John Jackson, for “Improvements in expansion 
joints for hot-water or steam-pipes.” August 8, 1888. 

11775. Regd. Haddan, for “An air purifier and cooler.” 
(Gabriel Paul Stienne, Bruneau, France.) August 15, 1888. 

11887. John Casthelaz and Samuel Bruere (of the firm of 
John Casthelaz, Bruere & Co.), for “Improvements in the 
Se of drying oils, varnishes, and dryers.” August 17, 
1888, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


14460. Philip John Davies, for “ Improvements in sink- 
cones and stink-traps, and casting them with lead.” August 24, 
1887, 

14556. John Stones, for “ Improvements in the construction 
and working of fireproof, iron, and other curtains or screens 
for theatres and large openings.” October 26, 1887. 

14601. Thomas Ralph Douse, for “Improvements con- 
nected with apparatus or means for checking or subduing fire 
in buildings and ships or vessels.” October 26, 1887. 
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A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 


For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually i 
required by the cece era Surveying, and Engineering N f 
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LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Tniformation Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
Hy For Churches, Schools, 


ffices, &c. 
PEN Estimates and full particulars 
TAS or ° 
\\ Ky on application to 


<4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Z Clapham Junction, 3.W; 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 10d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price debened ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 
Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. per 100 pieces. 


Z LE Z Ze} 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very tow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44ditto, 48s.;12x4 Pitch Pine 26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 


Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, xc. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East ind). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 


and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 


Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


all requirements. 


Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 


addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. : 
Note —No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


© CANNING’ WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
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14630. Wm. Berthold Ihne, for “ Improvements in ladders.” 
October 27, 1887. 

14639. Henry John Alexander, for “ Improved arrange- 
ment. of ventilator for shafts, pipes, roofs, and the like.” 
October 27, 1887. ; 

14734. Samuel Carnaby, for “ Improvements in apparatus or 
appliances for turning, opening, or closing venetian blinds, 
ventilators, well-balanced windows, and other objects of a like 
nature.” October 29, 1887. 

683. Will. Chas. Adolphus Holzapfel, for “ An anti-corrosive 
composition for the protection of the inside of iron and steel 
vessels, bridges, piers, and other structures which may be 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere or water.” January 16, 
1888, 

3181. Edwin Hargreaves, for “ Improvements in wire door- 
spring fittings as regards the adjustment of the torsion on the 
steel wire or rod.” March 2, 1888. 

10527. Alf, Julin Boult, for “ Improvements in machines for 
lifting and delivering bricks and other materials.” (Carl 
Heinrich Eichler, Germany.) July 20, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, AUGUST 31, 1888. 


10426. Thomas Moore, for “ Improvements in lifters and 
fasteners for skylights, fanlights, window-sashes, trap-doors, and 
the like.” July 27, 1887. 

11324. Joseph Smith and Albert Roberts, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in lavatories and in apparatus connected therewith.” 
August 19, 1887. 

11362. Henry Harris Lake, for “An Improved parallel 
ruler.” (Benigne Louis Aquettant, France.) August 19, 1887. 

11587. John Holt, for “ Improvements in latches and bolts 
for doors and the like.” August 26, 1887. 

12524. George James Snelus, William Whamond, and 
Thomas Gibb, for “ An improved preparation in the manufac- 
ture of cements.” September 15, 1887. 

12855. John Empson and John Hewitt, for “ Improvements 
in handle and fittings for closet and bell-pulls, and similar pur- 
poses.” September 15, 1887. 

14394. George James Snelus, William Whamond, and 
Thomas Gibb, for “An improved manufacture of cements.” 
October 22, 1887. 

2788. Thomas Austin Sergeant and William Edwin Cook, 
for “ Improvements in mitreing machines.” February 24, 1887. 

2833. William Illsley, for “ Improved means of lubricating 
moving bars; of clay in or connected with machinery for the 


Bey COX. EDGLEY 8.00. LIM. wey 
4e3@ stained & Leaded Glass f nu 
y : |} For Buildings and Ecclesiastical HF : yf 


XCREMOXD 


4 Purposes. 
| ii Designs & Estimates Free. Also 
Catalogue on application. 


24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


YOUNG & CO., 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUNGS 


AND ECONOMY. 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 
POST FREE. 
FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


manufacture of bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, and the like.” 
February 25, 1888. § 

6940. Delley Dietrich Lench, for “‘ Improvements in water- 
closets, and means for disinfecting the same.” May 9, 1888. 

7305. Thomas Constantine Fawcett and James Dawson 
Fawcett, for “ A new arrangement of toggle-jointed levers for 
imparting a double pressing motion for use in moulding, pres- 
sing bricks, tiles, fuel-blocks, and other articles.” May 17, 
1888. 

8020. Sydney Turner, for “ An improved roof tile.” June 1, 
1888, 


NOTES ON SPECIFICATIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


“Improvements in the hearths of fireplaces, fenders, &c., 
&c.” No. 11237. 1887. H. Noble, Little London, Leeds; 
and G. Haley, 36 Green Street, Leeds. This invention relates 
to forming enamelled designs upon metal hearths, in imitation” 
of tiles or other ornamental devices. The enamelled surface 
of the metal hearth acts as a radiator to throw off the heat 
from the fire into the room. This invention is also very 
applicable for wall dadoes on account of the ease of fixing. 

Claim I.—Metallic enamelled hearths and fenders for fire- 
places, substantially as shown and described. 

Claim IJ.—Metallic enamelled wall dadoes, substantially as 
shown and described. . 

“ Improvements in the construction of roofs.” No. 13680. 
1887. J. Season, Hunslet Road, Leeds. This. invention refers. 
to the construction of roofs formed entirely of iron and slate, 
and has for its object the securing in a simple and effective 
manner the slates to the ironwork of the roof. . 

“Improvements in apparatus to prevent the bursting of 
water-pipes by frost.” _No. 13976. 1887. W. H. Moore,) 
28 Denmark Hill. This seems a very useful invention, and 
consists in forming a space or chamber in the pipe, but larger 
than the pipe, and placing therein a ball or india-rubber bag 
charged with air. When the water in the pipe expands: in 
freezing, it compresses the air in the ball or bag, and so relieves ° 
the pipe from additional pressure. ) 

Claim.—Apparatus substantially as described, to prevent 
the bursting of water-pipes by frost. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in” 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


BN] WHY BURN GAS 2 vers citti mitnruan 


Prevents Radiation and Condensation. 
Increases Power. 
Unquestionably the Best Covering in use. 


- OR PLATED GOODS 
WONT TARNISH WHEN COATED 


Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &. 


PALACE MOTION LOCK 


For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
YOUNG’S = For INSTITUTIONS, 


LOCKS “sesoms 


For HOTELS. 


extra barrel for digger. 


Seven 5, 3, 2 and 1} ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 45, 


Sample Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each; 3d, extra per post. 


Cranes & Contractors Plant/Sole Makers:—-SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
FOR SALE. 


Two 10-ton Steam Derrick Cranes, 50 and 60 feet Jibs. 
One 10-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 66 feet Jib, with 


BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER. 


50, 60, and 65 feet Jibs. «wALL 
Ten 5, 4,3 and smaller Hand Derrick Cranes She 
Have world-wide reputation f Oe : Yr 
P oh 20-ton Hand Goliath Crane, 40 feet Span. Ki LN fe 


EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 
Established more than Half a Century. 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


CONTRACTS. 

[HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


Pumps. 


20-ton Hand Overhead Crane, 40 feet Span. 

No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 Pulsometers and Boilers. at 

Five Concrete Mixers; 5, 6,and 7 feet Mortar Mills; 
Stonebreakers; Rails; and Waggons. 

14, 2, 4, and 5-ton Portable Cranes. 

Complete Set Diver’s Helmets, Breast Plate, and 


Five Portable and Hoisting Engines to 12-horse power. 
Hand and Steam Pile Drivers. 
8 and 12-inch Locomotives. 


FOR LISTS APPLY 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. 
20 Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


Foreign 
PREPARED 

7Patent FLOORING 
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ART ByCOnmians AND FURNISHERS. 
! EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS. 
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Siab- class arienishing | ima ie 


At Decorations. 


Fa Aw anne 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON. 


ATKINSON & GO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
| DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Mod and Moderate in Peaa 


2||WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(From BatraM & Hrywoop), 


in uses Consey ar Fur sighed 


and the satisfactory execution of al/ orders | ESTIMATES&DESICNS FREED. be "Ele. 0, ot Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker, 
2 entrusted to them. : : praia Pema Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 
Designs and Estimates on application. Designs and Estimates Free. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, J - N KS & WOO D 39 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


JOHN MILNER: .|cnuosrenas a oicoraros GILLOW & CO. 


AND CABINET MAKER, |THOS, BONTOR & CO., Cn a 
FURNITURE, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LATE 
SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


LONDON, W. 
Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


of Genuine Antique Furniture, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE CARPULCY estore aa] 85, 86 OLD BOND ST., W. 
TURKEY — crnerect importer QARPETS, |DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER. 


OAK PAN ELLI N iGS INDIAN (Very Choice in Quality CARPETS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. PERSIAN (Ancient and Modern) CARPET 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER,|WILTON «= axseorte CARPETS.| CURTAIN FABRICS. 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for Special Designs) 

Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENHAUSER’S work: -“Tt is a triumph of the art of = 
sata erate News, Oct. 8, 1886, Says ° os ‘Forms one of CO M PA N Y 1 LINCRUSTA WALTON 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glas 
Antique Gaara ae nee, jou 9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 19 Old Cavendish Street. 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. wae ¢|SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., BRUSSELS (Superior Qualities and GARPETS. sa 
gs, Ceilings, Mantel 406 OXFORD STREET. 
Bie CARVED. WOLIC. ONLY. WOO D CA re P ET 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.’ BROUGHTON & D AVENPORT, Proprietors. i yy 2D PO ran i 
Ji ICHENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ‘ST., LONDON, W. GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 
J OHNe J OSEPH RODGERS, PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, GODFREY GILES & Co., 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


EB 11 lladapted for U. d Decoration 
ART FURNISHER § ay eS clase of Bullaing. ART DECORATION »> 
The Bees bs are of such durable nature and texture that CA B | N ET WO R K 


ANP they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels and Public Institutions. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


D a C ORA RATO RS. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, |19 ola Cavertish Street, Oxford Street, 


i aa 3 AND SHOW ROOMS— Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. LONDON, W. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shitling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


i 
Publishers, GILBERT WoOoD & CoO., 175 Strand, London, WwW .C. 


SM EE & 89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, “HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 
GOBAY AND Soe css FUBNISHERS 


AND 
(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE)’ ge HENS WAL DECO RATO RS. 
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HOBBS, HART & CO. 
76 CHEREAPSIDE, LONDON. 


(LIMITED), 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE, 


Wituiam WuitEeLey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosgss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 


The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 


KALLKOLITH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, =e Austria- 
Belgium, a Hungary, 
eens = Denmark, 
é “oF United 
Germany, = States 
Italy. of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the 
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; most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 


ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour 

DRYING POWERS.-It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister, 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, 


} thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


a 
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; . ,__ 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 
have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, : 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
first coat of paint on wood and other substa d is of such ture that th has b fai ly tried ad find that it ll that lai 
2 f ower Substances, and is of such a nature that the a n fairly tried, an nd that it answers a at you claim 
pte i eae 3 coe riage eet lessened, and the usual number of rt it es me ; be A 
} en reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there . 
will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address— KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at t 
Friday, September 7, 1888. 


he Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tur proceedings of the British Association were brought 
to a close on Wednesday evening with a banquet given by 
Mr. Hammonp, the Mayor of Bath, which was attended by 
about 1so leading members of the Association. At the 
formal closing meeting of the Congress, which was held 
earlier in the afternoon, a special recognition was made 
on the part of the Association of the reception accorded 
them in the city of Bath. It was acknowledged that the 
reception the Association. invariably received was always 
good, but on the present occasion it had been exceptionally 
good. ‘Thanks were also returned to the Association on the 
part of the town for the grant made by them towards the 
carrying out of further excavations in the Roman baths. 
The proceedings of the Congress have proved highly satis- 
factory to those who took part in them, and Sir Wi 
THOMSON, in summing up the results, said that this year’s 
gathering would bear comparison with any previous meet- 
ing for the high scientific character of the work attained. 
He characterised the meeting as an epoch-making one In 
the history of electrical science, and placed special import- 
ance on the discussion in reference to lightning-conductors. 
The meeting of the Association will next year be held in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in Leeds the following year. 
The invitation to meet in Edinburgh in 1891 is likely to be 
contested by the people of Cardiff, who are anxious to 
secure their presence for the meeting of 1890. 


A course of twelve lectures for the instruction of sani- 
tary inspectors, beginning on the 25th inst., is to be given 
at the Parkes Museum on each Tuesday and Friday of the 
week. A nominal fee of five shillings, to cover necessary 
expenses, is all that is charged to students who desire to 
attend the course. The subjects to be dealt with will in- 
clude the “General History, Principles, and Methods of 
Hygiene,” ‘‘ Drainage and Construction,” “Water Supply, 
Drinking Water, Pollution of Water,” “ Ventilation, 
Measurement of Cubic Space, &c.,” “Sanitary Appliances,” 
‘‘ Sanitary Law—General Enactments, Public Health Act 
1875, Model By-laws,” “Sanitary Laws and Regulations 
Governing the Metropolis.” 


Very few people out of Tournai have heard of ADOLPHE 
Leray. He was a poet of the people, who was not afraid 
to write on behalf of the humblest classes. His songs are 
still the favourites in public and private reunions of the 
Tournaisiens, and above all others are recognised as 
“household words.” Yet the poet was so modest he never 
sought any other means of publicity than the handing of a 
draft of a song to a friend. Copies were made by hand, 
and soon were known. He had no ambition to see his 
name on the title-page of a book, and as the race of modern 
poets are the vainest of men, LERAY’s modesty would by 
itself entitle him-to the esteem of posterity. A friend of 
the poet collected several songs and published them in a 
volume, which is 4 great favourite in most parts of Belgium. 
At first it was contemplated to erect no more elaborate 
memorial of the poet than a tombstone, but as the people 
of Tournai insisted on having a share in the work, sufficient 
money was obtained to pay for a fine fountain, of which a 
bust of the poet forms a part, in the Place du Becquerrelle, 
where LEray was brought up. _M. Huco was the sculptor, 
and the memorial was unveiled on Sunday. 


Amoncsr the numerous suggestions that are constantly 
being brought to light, it is seldom that any scheme is pro- 
pounded the novelty of which has not been anticipated. 
Among the subjects brought forward during the last day of 
the séances of the British Association was one by Colonel 
HaAzarp advocating underground railway communication in 
great cities by means of a subway system. According to 
his ideas, the main thoroughfares of traffic should be recor- 
structed. Between the lines of kerb the substance of the 
Street should be removed to a standard depth of 12 feet, 


and the excavation so made replaced by four centrally 
placed subways, the two interior ones being devoted to rapid 
transit or fast railway trains, moved at great speed between 
few stations. These railways should be operated by 
electric-motors, and solid trains specially devised for the 
service and embodying provisions for safety and comfort. 
On either side of these centrally disposed railway subways 
are placed continuous galleries calculated for the housing, 
inspection, replacement, and repair of all pipes and wires of 
communication, sewers for local service, water-mains and 
supplies, gas-mains and service-pipes, steam service-pipes, 
pneumatic power, post, parcel, refrigerating, and time tubes, 
electric wires for arc and incandescent lights for street and 
private use, for power, signals, telegraphs, telephones, &c., 
and all other essentials or conveniences which are more 
profitably generated or produced at some central station. 
Many reasons are against the carrying such a scheme into 
practice, and many which would interfere constructionally 
with towns and cities as existing. Besides, companies object 
to laying their pipes in subways. THEODORE Hook ordered 
of an undertaker the grandest funeral he could furnish, but 
left the undertaker, much to his disgust, to supply the main 
thing—the body to be buried. Before such a scheme has a 
chance the city will have to be found, or perhaps new 
towns like the proposed city of Hygeia planned and built for 
the purpose. 


A COMPETITION is opened in the city of Cracow for the 
erection of a theatre, which is to be erected at the expense 
of the municipality. The designs are to be sent in on or 
before March 1 in next year. For the first design 2,500 
florins will be awarded, 1,500 florins for the second, and 
1,000 florins for the third. 


AN outbreak of fire occurred on Wednesday night which 
threatened the destruction of the Olympic Theatre, and 
which was discovered about half an hour after the building 
had been vacated by the playgoers. The fireman “smelt 
fire,” and, on proceeding to the dressing-room, he dlis- 
covered that a fire was raging in the adjoining premises. 
He endeavoured to prevent the flames from attacking the 
theatre, with a hand pump, which he directed from the 
office window. Finding that the flames were too strong he 
laid on the main hose, and with assistance the danger was 
averted ; but the premises were gutted, and the stage and 
scenery of the Olympic was much damaged by water and 
removal. Here is a warning that no time should be lost in 
rendering properties as well as structures of theatres fire- 
proof. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for placing the statue of 
Coricny, the Huguenot, in Paris. ‘The site adopted is 
behind the Oratoire—a church which is now appropriated 
to the Calvinists. The transformation of the narrow streets 
in order to form the Rue di Rivoli has caused the back of 
that church to be towards the great thoroughfare, the 
entrance being in an extension of the Rue Saint Honoré. 
The new statue will do something to lighten a spot which 
is rather sombre, and as the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew was most ruthlessly carried out in the neighbourhood, 
the site is fitting. M. CRaAux’s statue is admirably posed, 
and the expression of the figure corresponds with the con- 
temporary accounts of the gentleness of the Admiral. The 
costume of the time was graceful, and is finely treated by 
the sculptor. But when the statue is fixed the existing iron 
railings, it is hoped, will be removed. 


On the part of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the secretary, Mr. Turner, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Leeds Mercury, thanking the conductors 
of that paper for the suggestion that the Mayor and Cor- 
poration should acquire Kirkstall Abbey for the town. The 
Society, he says, will gladly assist in promoting the object in 
view in any way within its power, and begs that the matter 
will not be allowed to drop. If the promised assistance is 
not attended by better results than hitherto little will be 
gained, for the secretary says :—‘‘ My committee did its 
utmost at the beginning of the year 1383 to interest some 
influential gentlemen, and to try and promote some scheme 
for the preservation of this most valuable building, but 
without success.” 
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THE TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION AT 


ANTWERP. 

HERE are many amateurs holding high offices on the 
continent who assert that art cannot prosper under 
the system of annual exhibitions. Painters, it is said, are 
compelled to scamp their work, as otherwise they might lose 
the opportunity of appearing before the public, whilst the 
latter, owing to the frequency of the exhibitions, rarely give 
adequate attention to what is to be seen. Through the 
influence of such views the French artists were threatened 
with eviction from the Palais d’Industrie, in Paris. ‘The 
Administration of Fine Arts held that triennial exhibitions 
were more advantageous for the public, and the annual 
exhibitions of the Salon must have been suspended if some 
of the Ministers had not exerted themselves in behalf of 
the artists. Officialdom suffered a defeat which will not be 
readily forgiven, and sooner or later the attempt may be 
repeated and the French public deprived of one of the 

fascinations of the summer. 
Any one who is inclined to believe that it would be wise 
to have a longer interval than a year between the exhibi- 


tions of pictures would do well to watch the effect of 


triennial exhibitions in Belgium. In that country there is 
some necessity for them, but we cannot say that much 
advantage is derived from them by artists or the people. 

Brussels being the capital, as well as a resort or second- 
rate Paris for people from all countries, it might be believed 
that the artists of Belgium would, for their own interests, 
be glad to contribute to the exhibitions of that city. The 
provincial spirit is however very strong in the country, and 
it isin favour of local exhibitions. Some of the best work in 
painting is produced in Antwerp and Ghent, and hardly a 
school exists without claiming pre-eminence. A policy of 
recognition of local talent was adopted by the State. Ghent 
and Antwerp were placed on the same footing as Brussels, 
and the capital must dispense with an exhibition until its 
turn arrives. 

Looking at the results, it may be said that with exhi- 
bitions as with many other things, the appetite grows with 
what it feeds on. If we are to judge by the number of 
visitors that are to be seen in the galleries during one of 
these triennial exhibitions, it would seem as if the depriva- 
tion of an exhibition from a town did not whet the 
enthusiasm of the Belgians. Last year the Exhibition in 
Brussels was empty on week-days ; only on a Sunday morn- 
ing, when a penny was the price of admission, could a 
crowd be found in the galleries. At the close of the season 
the expenses were far in excess of the receipts. In Antwerp 
there seems to be still more indifference. Returns are not 
given of the people who pay for entrance, but at times we 
have observed that the attendants in livery outnumbered the 
visitors. If the Exhibition could be said to be made up of 
works without value, so much neglect would be pardonable. 
It is, however, not only an excellent Exhibition, from con- 
taining many works by native artists who are still working, 
but it has, too, a foreign department, and a student is there- 
fore enabled to compare the style of the Belgians with the 
styles that are in vogue in France, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland. Besides, there 
are special collections of works of the late NICcAISE DE 
Keyser and Louis Gatiair, two of the great men of 
Belgium who died last year. 

~ One excuse may be offered for the absence of the public, 
namely, that the Exhibition is held in an out-of-the-way 
place. The Antwerpians do not care to sacrifice time which 
can be utilised for business, and a journey to the Palais de 
YIndustrie means going to the very end of the city. The 
building containing the pictures stands in a garden which is 
used for concerts, fireworks, &c., and is not unsuitable for 
an exhibition of works of art, but the inaccessibility of the 
place will not be condoned. 

The great hall is assigned to sculpture, designs, en- 
gravings, &c. A bust of Lord Sarispury, by Mr. BRUCE 
Joy, is, from its fidelity, quickly recognised among the 
crowd of similar works. The power attained by Germany 
on the continent is seen in the number of statues and busts 
of the rulers of that empire. How long Belgium may be 
permitted to exist as an independent kingdom is one of the 
problems of politics; but at present the wisest course is 
supposed to consist in showing that the French aversion to 


Gerinany has not infected the Belgians. Hence the variety 
of busts of the three emperors, and the habiliments of woe 
which shroud those of Wittram I. and FREDERICK III. 
The correspondents of French journals have sneered at the 
efforts which are made for preserving a friendly feeling 
between Belgium and Germany, but it may be supposed 
that the Belgians are the best judges of their own interests. 
If the exhibition of German pictures can be of any use in 
staving off the dies ive, it could hardly go further than in 
Antwerp. 

The great change in style is exemplified by a com- 
parison between the works of Dz Kryser and GALLAIT 
and those by modern artists) The late head of the 


Antwerp Academy seemed to recognise the tendency of 


our time, and he went more and more towards realism. 
De Keyser is represented by works of many kinds, but the 
picture of a Spanish procession in Holy Week is his master- 
piece. It is true to place and time, but what is most 
remarkable is the skill shown in characterisation ; priests, 
beggars, grandees, all bear the mark of the South, and it is 
easy to recognise by his mien that the bearer of the cross, 
although clad from head to foot in the black garments of 
the Misericordia, is a gentleman. Even on Good Friday it is 
not to be expected that Spanish fervour would be entirely 
of the sombre cast, and the excitement of some faces 
suggests that the ceremony bears some relationship te 
pastime. A finished sketch is also shown of the picture 
devoted to Flemish artists which is found on the walls of 
the Antwerp Museum. It was painted in rivalry to 
DELAROCHE’S famous emicycle, and will stand a com- 
parison with that work. The subject was a favourite one 
with the artist, and we understand that he painted no less 
than six variations of it. 

The principal work by Ga.iarr which is seen at 
Antwerp is the well-known one showing the funeral chamber 
of Counts Ecmonr and Hory, who are represented lying 
together, with their heads once more placed on their bodies. 
The Spanish governor is present, and the scene is one 
which allows of the display of various emotions. It is 
painted with much care, but with less finish probably 
greater effect might be gained. The artist’s Art and Liberty 
—a Bohemian fiddler—was on its production at once made 
popular by the means of lithography. It seems to be a 
study in monochrome rather than a picture. It is to be 
regretted that when a Salle Gallait was proposed, more was 
not done towards securing the masterpieces of the artist. 
The Zemptation of St, Anthony surpasses any of the works | 
seen at Antwerp, and we could name others which are 
sufficient to create a reputation. 

Last year the Antwerp artists grumbled over their treat- 
ment in Brussels, and as some artists in the capital expected 
reprisals, they did not venture to send works to Antwerp. 
Among the pictures from Brussels, the first place must be 
assigned to M. JULIAAN DE VRIENDT’S Daughter of Jairus, 
a large work which is based upon customs which still exist 
in the East. The momentselected is when CuristT entered 
the house. Our Lorn is clad in white. The countenance 
is of an ideal kind. It will perhaps be compared with ARY 
SCHEFFER’s picture; but there is more tenderness, more 
dignity, and a more quiet power about the Belgian artist’s 
creation. Pxrrer, who stands near, is not the old man with 
the bald head that so often appears in Italian scripture 
pieces. In the picture he is shown to be a vigorous 
enthusiast, whose aquiline nose and dark hair denote a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. The daughter of Jairus lies 
upon a mat placed on the ground. Sheis clad in white, and 
near her is her mother, who is supposed to have cast herself 
upon the ground. Around are the hired minstrels and 
mourners. The whole work has a feeling about it which is 
rarely to be found in modern scripture pieces. The colour 
is exquisite, and M. pz VriENDT has proved he possesses 
an insight into the spirit of scripture which we hope may 
be often exercised. M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT, who has 
watched the progress of his brother’s picture with anxiety, 
has only two pictures in Antwerp—TZve Old Age of Vondel 
and Zhe Anniversary—which are marked by the qualities 
that become the head of the Brussels school. 

The Antwerp school is, of course, amply represented, 
The president of the Academy, M. CHARLES VERLAT, has 
seven works, the largest being an immense picture of a 
lion, lioness and cubs. The owners of his works have 
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enabled strangers to judge of his skill in figure, landscape 
and animal painting. It is unfortunate that the fine 
historical painting for the town-hall, which has engaged so 
many of M. Vertat’s days, is not in the Exhibition. 
M. VAN DER OUDERAA has a reduction of his picture, Zhe 
kepression of Perjury. The larger work is to have a place 
in the Assize Courts of Antwerp, which will be adorned 
with several of his works. It appears that in 1569 a 
German soldier was executed in Antwerp for this worst of 
crimes, one which would strike the sword from the hand of 
justice and confound the innocent with the guilty. In 
those days there was an altar, surmounted by an immense 
crucifix, in one of the streets near the Steen or prison 
on the quays. It was for the condemned. The man 
kneels at the altar with a monk, and on both sides 
are seen the figures of mounted and unmounted officers 
of justice, and other persons who await the rising of the 
prisoner. He is clad in an uniform that once was red, 
and the colour offers a contrast with the brilliant crimson 
of the Mephistophelian fellow who serves as executioner. 
There are some more of the painter’s illustrations of the penal 
history of Belgium. 

The pictures of English battle scenes, by M. SCHAEFELS, 
are known everywhere through the glaring lithographs. 
In the Exhibition is another work of the class—Siege de 
Hlessingue—when the English vessels overcame those sent 
by the Dutch, who were then ruled by the foolish Louis 
BONAPARTE. In this work the artist shows skill as a 
marine painter. The combatants are mighty ships of the 
old type, and happily there is no chance for introducing 
men who are bleeding to death, the kind of figures in which 
M. SCHAEFELS takes most pleasure. 

M. EpMonpD vAN Hove, of Bruges, has one of his 
remarkable representations of Medizval countenances, 
which everyone somehow feels to be authentic. This time 
it is a  triptique, suggesting alchemy, sorcery, and 
scholasticism. It is not fair treatment of the old chemists 
and mystics to place them as if they were related to the 
physicians, who believed they could put their fingers on the 
devil, which was supposed to inspire the women who were 
accepted as sorcerers. The seekers after gold and the 
highest good were guided by a rigid logic, whilst the doctors 
of medicine cared little for it— indeed, as many of us 
know to our cost, the art of reasoning is not always in our 
time considered to be a necessity with the men who 
are authorised to heal us. In the central compart- 
ment of the picture a young woman, who is nude, 
is seen lying upon a table. A doctor, with a scalpel 
in his hand, is about to make an incision in her body. 
The worthy who presides has, however, a theory of 
his own, and the operator is therefore obliged to leave 
his work to convince his superior. The two men would 
serve for DoGBERRY and VERGES, and never was the 
pomposity and arrogance which come of ignorance better 
exemplified. An officer who has carried the girl looks 
back on her with as much indifference as if he were an 
hospital porter, whilst the young registrar enjoys the scene 
and forgets to report the discussion. The victim has a 
dazed look, as if she hardly realised her condition. M. 
Van Hove has found so much pleasure in ugliness that 
few critics could suppose he was capable to paint the nude 
with the power seen in this picture. Near it is one of 
M. AnTHoNY’s pictures which recalls the old illuminator’s 
work. The subject is the legendary marriage of St. 
CATHERINE, but we have seen other works by the painter 
which deserved to be preferred for richness of colour and 
beauty. 

(Zo be continued.) 


LORD GRIMTHORPE ON RESTORATION. 


peed following is extracted from a letter written from St. 
Albans by Lord Grimthorpe to the 7Zz/wes, apropos of 
the Society of Antiquaries’ instructions on restoration. In 
his letter, after giving his concurrence to all that was said 
against the action taken at Cossey Church, if the account of 
the treatment of the church is not exaggerated, he writes :— 
The more one studies their instructions on “what would 
appear to them to be the duty of the guardians of churches,” 
the less of any accurate or practical information one finds in 
them, and the more vague, abstract, and absurd is their philo- 


sophy. What are we to make of their fundamental proposition 
that “every one of our ancient parish churches contains in its 
fabric the epitome of the history of the parish, frequently ex- 
tending over many centuries?” This no doubt seemed to its 
composer and adopters a piece of very fine writing. I should 
like to lock him up in any ancient church of his own choosing, 
with meat and drink and a candle against ghosts, until he had 
composed an epitome of the parish history there. That is the 
proper kind of test for that kind of hazy rodomontade. He 
neither knew nor thought what he meant, except to write some- 
thing that would read well as a maxim, to carry whatever he 
liked to build on it. And thereon they do build this further 
dictum—that “it would appear to them to be our duty not to 
‘restore,’ but to preserve a church . . . and to preserve, so far 
as practicable, the record of what has been its state during all 
the period of its history.” Even if that were of any con- 
sequence, compared with its use and beauty, I should like to 
know how the state of a building during all the period of its 
history, in which it is assumed to have suffered a variety of 
changes, and generally has, is to be recorded by crystallising 
the last of them until it vanishes into ruin. 

Apart from the folly of such pretences of practical advice, 
the accidental adoption of these principles by too many people 
on other grounds has caused the ruin of many of the finest 
towers and of some whole churches, and would have ruined 
many more. The vicar of St. John’s, Chester, after that once 
beautiful tower fell, published the advice he had received from 
the Society for the Ruination of Ancient Buildings, as I always 
call it, on no account to attempt its restoration, but to shore it 
up, or build brick walls, or anything that could not possibly 
pass for restoration. So it fell, So did the grand steeple of 
Chichester while they were trying, too late, to save it, and the 
tower here was just saved while it was actually sinking by the 
late Mr. Chapple, to whom Scott left it entirely; and so was 
the central tower of Hereford when Professor Willis warned 
them what was going to happen, and the west one did fall and 
part of the nave with it. Nothing is more certain, now that we 
have had to do it, than that this cathedral was going to fall 
very soon in half a dozen places, after all the 40,000/. that Scott 
had spent in shamefully careless restoration on antiquarian 
principles, and that it would have been a heap of stones by this 
time if Mr. Evans and his confederates had got their way nine 
years ago, and if it had not been restored in the sense of 
rebuilding nearly the whole of its chief fronts and windows, and 
some of the pillars, and a great deal of the walls, and redoing 
some of Scott’s bad work just now. Nobody but a set of 
ignorant pretenders would write as these anti-restorationists 
always do about the possibility of keeping up old buildings by 
shoring and cementing and such like temporary makeshifts. 
The commonest mason here knows better. 

They are prudent enough to say for the public what they 
evidently do not mean—that they “do not overlook the 
necessity of adapting the buildings to the wants of the present 
day,” for they proceed after a few lines to contradict it by saying 
that “the ancient record” (a favourite cant word of theirs for 
work”) “should not be wiped out to make room for the new.” 
Then how is the new to be got in? “Nor falsified by making 
the new a servile imitation of the old.” But that is the very 
thing they have always been crying out at my not doing here, 
since they could not deny any longer that rebuilding was 
absolutely necessary. So long as we employed architects, they 
too were always insisting on copying old work which every 
competent mason could see had always been cracking and 
bursting because it was designed in as great ignorance of 
mechanics as most architects display now. The real truth is, 
what I have written often before, that these noisy antiquarians 
hate good restoration, because it does resemble old work so 
much as to puzzle them and get them laughed at, and they 
frighten weak architects out of their senses, as they latterly had 
Scott especially, though he hated them and at one time knew 
better than to mind them. And people in general have got 
afraid of restoration because it seldom does resemble old work. 
No doubt it is provoking to an antiquary to harangue a peri- 
patetic party, or the world, on the ancient beauties and modern 
ugliness of a building, and then to be told by somebody who 
has seen it all done that you have been praising and blaming 
just the wrong things, as has several times happened here, and 
I dare say elsewhere, though very few restorations are done well 
enough for that. 

Then they display their knowledge by telling us that 
“uniformity of style was very rarely a characteristic of our old 
churches, and therefore that a part of the building or a piece of 
furniture is to be judged, not by its conformity to this or that 
style, but by its fitness for its place and for the work it has to 
do.” In other words, because the five Gothic styles mix freely 
without uniformity, therefore any bad sham Italian, and every 
bit of painted deal Georgian churchwarden carpentry, and the 
flat brick walls which cut off the porches and closed the ends 
of these aisles, and the rubbishy bit of Queen Annery which 
Buckler, the architect and antiquary, called “the massive 
Gothic arch’ of the central porch, being all ‘fit for the work 
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another sense or language. et & 
From architecture Messrs. John Evans and Co. rise into 


theology. The fact is that these people have altogether mis- 
taken their business position, and floundered more hopelessly 
out of their depth than ever. The late Mr. Fergusson, who 
knew more of the architecture of the world than any man who 
ever lived, or probably will live, in the last paper that he pub- 
lished, I think, said that few people can now regret that we 
defied all the antiquarian and other clamour here (which was 
primarily raised by Mr. Evans), though he added that nobody 
but Sir Edmund Beckett would have faced it. He had long 
before warned mankind against the mistake and absurdity of 
confounding architecture with antiquarianism. _Indeed, they 
go on opposite lines. Architecture is decorative and good 
building. Antiquarians care nothing about that, and say so 
when they are as honest as Mr, Evans’s predecessor, Lord 
Carnarvon, who, when he wrote to scold us for resolving to 
restore the old proportions of this cathedral, confessed that it 
was ugly as it was, but it was “ interesting.” I replied that he 
might cultivate as much interesting ugliness as he pleased at 
home, or at his own expense, but we declined to do it for him. 
They had better also imitate the candour of a very different 
ally, Mr. F. Harrison, who, naturally enough, from his well- 
known opinions of what goes on in churches, wrote in some 
magazine last year that those who want better arrangements 
or to get rid of existing things that they do not like in churches 
should build new ones—a process which may manifestly go on 
for ever as they successively decay into “interesting ruins.” 

I am not going to expatiate on principles of restoration. 
You know, and have said, that I abhor principles. No good 
or great thing was ever done by them, but all by the genius of 
common sense, with the requisite special knowledge. I will 
not even write now the reasons why restorations are generally 
done so ill, But bad as they mostly are, if all our churches 
could be suddenly restored by the wish of the antiquaries to 
their ante-restoration state, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
church people would vote for suppressing them, if not for 
hanging every man who called himself an antiquary or an 
archeologist, or any other of their designations. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Gs Thursday the members were received by the Marquis of 
Bute at the Island of Bute. 
Rothesay Castle. 

This castle was visited first, and Rev. J. K. Hewison, in 
describing it said that the peculiarity of the castle consisted in 
its being almost a perfect circle. It had walls 20 feet high and 
8 feet thick, flanked at the four corners—the north-east, the 
south-west, and the other two diagonal corners—by great 
towers 33 feet in diameter. The interior was the older por- 
tion. It was supposed to have taken the place of an older 
fort, and that this was the reason why the circle was not 
absolutely perfect. The circle was from 135 feet to 138 feet 
in diameter, and the doorway faced almost due north. In the 
castle the lower part of the wall was supposed to be the most 
ancient—work certainly anterior to the thirteenth century. The 
first notices they had of the castle were in the Norse records, 
in which it was stated that the men from the north sapped the 
walls, which were soft, and killed the Stewart upon them. 
From examination of the walls they would see that they were 
of two kinds of masonry. The one below was apparently the 
same kind as they would see at St. Blane Church later in the 
day. It seemed to have terminated in regular battlements, 
because outside they would see the places where the spouts 
had been. The barbican had been projected from the circular 
walls early in the thirteenth century, and the great barbican 
had been constructed in 1540. The old wall had been paved 
on the top, and when the castle was rebuilt early in the four- 
teenth century a different kind of masonry was placed on the 
top, while a passage was left in the heart of the wall as usual 
in the thirteenth century. There was no keep, but the walls 
were defended from the towers, and that they also had a 
separate means of defence was borne out by the fact of the 
remains of stairs to the curtain walls. Of those stairs 
there were four, and one, the most perfect, was called 
“the bloody stair,’ either from some desperate encounter 
which had taken place upon it, or from the ruddy 
hue of the stone of which it was composed. The towers 
apparently had doors inside connected with the side walls 
by means of wooden gangways, used in times of peace 
and taken away in times of war. Old records showed that 
Allan the Stewart in 1204 gave Kingarth to Paisley Abbey, and 
he probably built the church of St. Blane and this part of the 
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castle. The great bartisan was only added in the time of 
James V., and the coat-of-arms over the doorway had the two 
unicorns, first used by James IV. The portion of the barbican 
near the entrance became the royal palace in the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, and it was 
divided into regular apartments three storeys high. In 1228 
and 1263 the castle was taken by the Norsemen, and in 1312 
it was destroyed, while in 1334 it was rebuilt. In 1541 Sir 
James Hamilton was employed to renovate the castle, but he 
embezzled the money and was tried for the crime. The little 
chapel in the castle was dedicated to St. Michael, was in two 
storeys like the Ste.-Chapelle in Paris, and was supposed to 
date from the thirteenth century. In the fifteenth century they 
found records of a court for the payment of the chaplains of 
that ancient place. The passage contained an old dungeon in 
which Patrick Lindsay was confined by James IV. for the 
action he took in defending his brother, David Lindsay. 
Speaking of the drawbridge, he stated that it stood on the 
original oak piles which had been found burned down to the 
water edge. The castle was first explored in 1816, but nothing 
of any consequence was discovered. It was again re-examined 
in 1871-2, and traces of all the buildings inside the walls were 
laid bare, and they could see that there were a great many of 
them, but still no relics of any importance were found. In one 
part of it ashes were discovered, which had evidently come 
from a smithy, showing that forgework had gone on within the 
castle walls. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock said it was perhaps the oldest castle 
remaining in the country. From its masonry they could trace 
that it was even older than Bothwell Castle. In it they had 
many signs of the gradation of one class of early work into 
another. The circular form of the court would recall the castles 
of Listowel, Launceston, and Tremmerton, in Cornwall, which 
all showed peculiar local feeling. In the middle of the twelfth 
century, which was the date of the oldest portion of Rothesay 
Castle remaining, they had a form very similar to that of the 
three castles referred to, and he took it that it was also a local 
form. The form, in his opinion, was owing to a local pecu- 
liarity on the part of the builders who had the work on hand. 
As far as the masonry was concerned, they had on the inner 
face of the wall what they would call semi-Norman work or 
earlier in England ; but everything was later in Scotland, and 
he would fix the date at about the middle of the twelfth 
century. The chapel was of the usual form, and that an 
early one. The staircase was external, and the traceries of 
the windows were very similar to those to be seen in the nave 
of Glasgow Cathedral, and also in the ruined chancel of 
Rothesay parish church. The party then visited the parish 
church. 

The Parish Church. 

Rey. Mr. Hewison said they stood on the site of the original 
Cathedral of the Isles. The ancient parish church was dedi- | 
cated to two saints. It was called the Church of Kilbrook, or 
Brook ; and the little chapel outside was named the Church of 
Mary—the Lady Kirk or Kilmory. The old church was taken 
down first of all in 1692, and having been rebuilt stood until 
1796, when it was again removed, and the present structure 
put upon its site. It was supposed that the chapel was 
the chancel of the church; some persons called it the 
choir, but he was not sure about either of these conjectures. 
It measured 27 feet 7 inches long by 17 feet 8 inches wide, and 
it could easily be seen from the style of architecture that it 
dated from the thirteenth century. At that time the Stewarts 
of Scotland were apparently all-powerful in this place. It was 
most notable now for containing three beautiful effigies which 
lay there, he might say, in disgraceful disfigurement. Great 
controversies had been waged round those. The Marquis of 
Bute told them that Robert II., in view of certain contingencies, 
erected tombs up and down the country, and that this was sup- 
posed to be one of them. The tomb he referred to was the 
one on the south side of the chancel, where they saw the effigy 
of a warrior lying cap-d-pie. There were four theories in regard 
to the monument. The first was that it was the tomb of 
Robert II., the second was that it was the tomb of Robert Bh ae 
and the third that it was the tomb of Sir John Stewart, of 
Bonkill, who was slain at Falkirk in 1298, while in the fourth 
place it had been asserted, and he must say almost conclusively 
proved, that it was the tomb of the eighth Hereditary Grand 
High Steward of Scotland, Walter, who married Marjory, 
daughter of King Robert Bruce. The second effigy was 
believed to be that of Marjory, who was shown dying with a 
child in her arms. It was stated that the third was that of 
Angus, Lord of the Isles, who died in 1210, but an inspection 
of some Gothic lettering on the stone led him to believe it was 
that of one of the Cummings intimately associated with the 
island. 

Mr. John Honeyman said the architecture of the chapel 
proved that it had been erected towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century—probably rather later than the chapel within 
the castle—and this circumstance was strong confirmation of 
the suggestion mentioned by Mr. Hewison that the tomb he had 
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described was that of Walter Stewart, as much before his period 
the chapel did not probably exist. It would be noticed that 
the building had been considerably altered, as the square 
windows were not a part of the original building, and the 
canopied recesses of the tombs were also of later date than the 
walls in which they were placed. 

Mr. Brock expressed regret that such monuments as those 
in the chancel should be allowed to remain year after year un- 
covered and unprotected. 

At Mount Stuart the party were entertained at luncheon, 
and the castle was thrown open for their inspection. After 
leaving, the chapel of St. Blane was visited. The structure 
was described by Rev. Mr. Hewison. It was Romanesque in 
form, and consisted of a nave and chancel. From examination 
of the ruins he had come to the conclusion that they were con- 
structed on an earlier foundation. 


Paisley Abbey. 

Paisley was selected for Friday’s excursion. The abbeys 
which was examined, was described by Mr. Loftus Brock: 
The name of the patron saint, St. Murren, he said, was that 
of one of those old Celtic saints whose original home appeared 
to have been Ireland. There was a tradition that an old church 
dedicated to St. Murren, most probably built by him, occupied 
the site at very early times. They would see fragments of very 
early masonry along the south side of the nave and the west 
side of the chapter-house, including the west front of the curious 
chapel of St. Murren. This showed that the chapel of St. 
Murren must have existed from the times of the earliest mason- 
work now to be found in Paisley. The abbey was founded by 
Walter Fitzallan in 1163, and was colonised by Cluniac monks 
from Wenlock in Shropshire. It was burned by Edward I. 
during the wars of succession in 1307. In dealing with the 
architectural details of the building he pointed to the beautiful 
western doorway, which was of good First Pointed work. That 
the building was the work of Scotchmen he had not the shadow 
of a doubt. That it was different from English work they could 
all see, although it resembled English work much more than 
some of the other Scottish work of the First Pointed style which 
existed in Scotland. They had this interesting evidence regarding 
the older church, namely, that it was of the same width as the pre- 
sent building, and that its nave also was of the same length, what- 
ever the transepts and chancel may have been. They had 
evidence, also, that it was intended to erect a tower or spire at 
each side of the west entrance, and the bases of those towers 
were before them. They had evidence that while there was an 
old design partly carried out at about 1170, there was an 
addition to it about thirty years later. They should see how 
that design had been altered again and again. Whether the 
two western towers were ever completed was open to very 
great doubt. He ventured to think that the whole design was 
that of Abbot Tarver. From the evidences of masons’ marks, 
he concluded that the pillars were of later date tnan the wall 
beside them. The occurrence of semicircular arches was no 
criterion of date in Scotland; they would find them in the 
earliest works which Scotland had produced, and in the latest. 
He compared the masons’ marks found in the different parts of 
the building, and drew the conclusion that one body of work- 
men executed one mass of work and another another. He 
called attention to the curious way in which the builders of the 
arches incorporated their work in the older and thicker work of 
the towers at the west end. The structural evidence was con- 
clusive that the church never had—he meant when these 
pillars were erected—a stone-vaulted roof, and that it was 
always intended for a light ceiling, the clerestory being too 
light to support a heavy roof. In like manner the central tower 
could never have been a very strong or tall one. As to the 
choir they would notice its extreme length, and, from the fact 
that the wall was perfect on both sides, with only one small 
doorway on the southern side, it was evident that there were 
never aisles tothe choir. From the appearance of the beautiful 
sedilium, and from the mouldings all being of a later look than 
those of the nave, he concluded that this was the work of Abbot 
Schaw, who was known to have erected a great number of 
buildings there towards the end of the fifteenth century. The 
work was delicate and graceful, and much of the masonry was 
in good order. It was there that a great number of the masons’ 
marks were to be found different from those in the nave. He 
concluded, therefore, from the evidence of the architecture and 
of those marks that they were within a later building 
than the nave. The plan of the church—an extended 
parallelogram—was not so unusual as many might be led 
to believe. Looking back towards the nave, they would 
notice the bases of the two piers which supported the central 
tower. The piers were of interest, because they gave them by 
their capitals which remained the height of the springing of the 
arches which supported the tower. On looking at the south- 
east pier, they would notice that when the tower fell there must 
have been a tremendous strain naturally upon the masonry. 
The upper part was pushed out below the lower, which was its 
original position, six or seven inches. On the two western ex- 


tremities of the choir where the other piers stood, they dis- 
appeared altogether at the fall ; it was then that the masonry 
was rebuilt. They would see how very narrow were the arches 
which led from the two aisles of the nave into the transepts. 
They had nothing at all like that in England. The outline of 
the arches was clearly Pointed, but the date was that of Abbot 
Tarver. The north transept remained in good condition, 
and was extensive. It was of moderate height in comparison 
to the nave. It might be reasonably asked how it came that 
the transept was so low and the nave so high, and did the 
chancel follow the height of the nave or the transepts? He 
concluded that it followed the height of the transepts. His 
reasons for that opinion were twofold—frst, that the walls 
were not strong enough for any very great height, existing, as 
they did, without buttresses ; and, secondly, that without but- 
tresses it would have been impossible to have carried the 
vaulted roof of stone over them. 

Mr. Ewan Christian called attention to a very remarkable 
stone, which evidently showed the action of fire, and also the 
particular tooling of the thirteenth-century work. 

The party then proceeded into the cloister gardens, and 
thence into the St. Murren Chapel, and subsequently visited 
the museum in the town. 

At the afternoon visits were paid to the Hunterian Museum, 
Glasgow, and to the Exhibition. 

At the evening meeting in the Corporation Galleries the 
Marquis of Bute read a paper on the arrangements of the 
interior of Glasgow Cathedral in reference to certain foreign 
examples. 

Masons Marks. 


Professor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
subject of masons’ marks. He said that Scotland possessed a 
larger number of such marks than could be shown down south. 
They were found cut on the stonework of nearly every 
Medizeval building of importance, and on very many buildings 
of greater antiquity such marks were now used as much as 
they ever were, but they were hidden. Proceeding, he said 
that the first point was to ascertain whether they were here- 
ditary, descending from father to son, with such slight altera- 
tions as might serve to distinguish them from each other. 
Certainly in many cases it was not so. On the other hand, 
there were cases in which the same marks were used at the 
present day by members of distinctly the same family, there 
being some slight differences for the sake of identification. The 
next point was, Was there any distinct mark which would serve 
to distinguish the members of any particular lodge or company ? 
and he might say shortly that he could see no sign which would 
thus define a separate group of workmen—such a sign, for 
example, as that of the crown above the hammer, so well known 
on Scottish tombstones. Yet there were certain cases in which 
one would expect to find them if, as was generally supposed, 
the companies were under clerical guidance. The only method 
left by which one could trace the work, and the progress 
of any particular lodge or fraternity from one building to 
another, or from one date to another, so as to ascertain the 
progress of an art by the consecutive history of two or more 
buildings, was by taking a group of separate but well ascer- 
tained marks in one of them and tracing out the same marks, if 
possible, in another. All evidence seemed to point to there 
having been bands of skilled workmen attached to great monas- 
teries, cathedrals, and in later times large cities, whose example 
and training influenced the districts around. When works of 
great magnitude were in hand, these bands were, no doubt, 
increased ; and when the works ceased they were lessened in 
number, the members dispersing here and there and leaving 
their marks in various places, much as masons now did at the 
finish of some great work. But he found no distinct trace of 
the general employment of large migratory bands of masons 
going from place to place as a guild or brotherhood. As to 
whether they could find any distinct change between the marks 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the great change 
took place in the tooling and the style generally, he felt bound 
to say that he could not see any distinct or general sign of 
change. Generally it was found that the same forms which 
were used in early times were continued in the later, though 
they were then made more ornate. Putting together the infor- 
mation which they had, they found that certain definite methods 
of marking the general surface of the stones characterised the 
masonry of the style which was called Norman ; that in the 
thirteenth century there was introduced with the Early Pointed 
style an entirely different method of finishing the surface, and 
that the source of this method was apparenlty from the East ; 
that masons’ marks did not appear to have been commonly 
used in Europe until late in the twelfth century, and that some 
of the most prominent of those marks appeared to have been 
used continuously from very early times in eastern countries. 

Dr. Phené, F.S.A., corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences at New York, read a paper on “Further Dis- 
coveries of Mounds in the Forms of Animals in America, 
China, Scandinavia, Greece, Asia Minor, India, France, Spain, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and England.” It was pointed out 
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upon the east wall of that ,bath, and in pursuing the discovery 
they went so far west that they came upon the steps of that 


how little this curious and interesting subject was known’ 
although high-class works recorded these mounds by many 
hundred examples. The author had devoted thirty years to 
the subject, and in so doing had travelled extensively, all the 
continents being visited, and the mounds, with their respective 
traditions, the local customs in their vicinities, and the relics 
found, being carefully noted by him. The similarity of customs 
and traditions generally led him where to search, and such 
searches had been most successful. 

Following this paper, Dr. Phené delivered a second address 
on the similarity of objects found in the mounds, and traditions 
and customs still existing in the localities of these animal 
forms. Such forms generally contain, or are near, natural 
caves or megalithic chambers, and this in every part of the 
world, from the great caves of the Hindoo gods to Weyland 
Smith’s cave near the White Horse in Berkshire, or the cave 
temple under the Sphinx. The great American serpent in 
Ohio overlooks the plains of Kentucky, where the Mammoth 
Cave is. 

Saturday was devoted by the members of the Society to an 
examination of the Roman camp at Ardoch, Doune Castle, 
and Dunblane Cathedral. hig 3 

On Monday an examination was made of the antiquities of 
Falkirk and district and in Linlithgow. At the evening meet- 
ing several papers were read :—“ Early Christian Inscribed 
Monuments in Scotland,” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen ; “ Scottish 
Architecture” (this was given in 7he Architect \ast week), by 
Mr. Loftus Brock ; and an historical paper by Mr. GOR! 
Wright. : 

Dunfermline was visited on Tuesday, and objects of anti- 
quarian interest inspected. The closing meeting took place in 
the evening in the Corporation Art Galleries, Archbishop Eyre, 
and subsequently the president, the Marquis of Bute, presiding. 
Various papers were read, and the Congress terminated with 
the hearty acknowledgments of the members for the kindness 
they had experienced in the course of their visit. 


THE ROMAN BATHS. 


vy VISIT was paid on Monday afternoon by the members of 

the British Association, who have this year held their 
annual congress in Bath, to the Roman Baths, Major 
Davis, F.S.A., the city surveyor, conducting the party. 

In describing the work, Major Davis remarked that at 
least 1,300 years had elapsed since so large an audience had 
favoured that rectangular bath with their presence, and espe- 
cially the members of the British Association, which he did not 
think ever was represented in Roman times. In coming to 
Bath most people were struck with the fact that it was abso- 
lutely a modern city ; there was nothing to remind them of its 
antiquity except possibly the abbey; but beneath the soil of 
the ground they had evidences of excessive antiquity, and it 
had been his privilege to unearth those antiquities, the largest 
and grandest portion of which was where they were then 
assembled. He would not trouble them with the history of the 
Roman antiquities in Bath, because those had been so well 
dealt with in a little book, to which he had had the honour of 
contributing, and with a copy of which they had all been 
presented, but he might remind them that the history of that 
city certainly dated from the year 48, the days of the Emperor 
Claudius. There was no doubt that there was a city there in 
48, and in 80 Solinus, writing of Bath, spoke of the magnificent 
baths and its temple of Minerva, and he mentioned among 
other remarkable facts that the temple of Minerva was main- 
tained with a perpetual fire. Geologists would say, of course, 
that the perpetual fire proved at once that the Romans used 
coal. Well, he regretted to say that among the ashes he had 
found there he had not found any coal ashes: all of them 
proved to be wood ashes. 

Although they had a history of the Roman antiquity of Bath, 
they had no evidence of the existence of baths there—they had 
the springs there and the springs were always flowing—until 
1755. The only record they had of the existence of baths were 
the antiquities built into the walls of that ancient city. In 
1755 the ancestors of the present Lord Manvers, whose pro- 
perty that was, removed the abbey house, which took the place 
of that where the prior lived previous to the Reformation, 
adjoining the abbey, and beyond the gallery which they saw. 
In that year a very large bath was discovered, but unfortunately 
almost the whole, he believed, of that discovery was removed. 
The<east wall of the bath they were then in formed the west 
wall.of the bath that was then found, and which ran from east 
to west. The whole or a great part were laid bare, and build- 
ings were afterwards erected upon them, so he regretted to say 
he could not show them those discoveries. The Corporation of 
Bath had fortunately become possessed of that property, and 
he had no doubt that, on a recommendation from the British 
Association, the Corporation would at once clear the ground 
and show them the objects of 1775. In 1775 they touched 
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bath. The dimensions of the bath of 1775 led them very pro- 
perly to surmise that there would be a large rectangular bath 
on the west of what they had discovered ; but they were under 
an error in their surmise, and although they gave dimensions 
for it, and dotted the lines in plans, they had no conception of 
the great bath that they were able to show that day. Those 
who were unacquainted with that place would hardly know why 
he should be so in praise of the bath. Writers had said that 
the bath was discovered in 1755, but if it was discovered then 
why did not the Corporation purchase the property above it 
and clear it out? They did not do so, and there were seven 
houses standing above it until the present Corporation cleared 
it out. In 1755, after having proved the existence of the baths, 
additional buildings were required to be added to the pump- 
room, and in making those additions the entrance portico and 
columns were found, and were deposited at the Literary 
Institute. In 1788 the pronaos of the portico of the entrance 
to the baths was discovered, and later on one or two points 
were disclosed about the baths, but it was not until 1869 that a 
real discovery of any importance was made, and he had the 
honour of making it. It was a portion of the hypocaust about 
which much had been said and written. 

He could not expect to make all in Bath antiquarians, and 
the discoveries were partially covered up, but in 1878 he found 
some steam vapour coming from a certain place. He thought 
he would investigate the matter—he meant the Mineral Baths 
Committee, for he was entirely the servant of the Baths 
Committee. He excavated one corner of the bath and came 
upon some lead of excessive thickness, and he found signs of a 
bath being there. But at that time the Corporation of Bath, 
although they possessed five-sixths of the springs, were un- 
fortunately not possessed of the spring which belonged to the 
abbey house which was there. The spring really was the drain 
of that bath, and unless the Corporation became possessed of 
the spring it was impossible to pursue any excavations, 
because the ground they were standing on was saturated 
with hot water, and if they pumped it out the baths 
suffered for want of water. He laid the matter before the 
Corporation, but it took them seven years to consider about 
giving 600/. for the little spring, which was now worth 20,000/. 
The Corporation having become possessed of the spring 
enabled him by a grant of money to explore a Roman drain, 
which the priors of Bath constructed to draw the water into the 
abbey house. It was made of pure tin, and he was not aware 
of any others having been found this side of the Alps. The 
object of the Roman drain was a useful one. When cleared it 
enabled them to drain the baths at so low a level that there 
would be no possibility of any impurity contaminating the 
baths; and, as he knew the great value of these waters as 
curative waters, he was particularly anxious that there should 
be no suspicion of any impurity getting into the waters. In 
going along that drain, he found a passage of water from the 
bath along the whole length of which they went, and of the 
existence of which he was not then aware. He pursued it until 
he got to a beautiful archway of Roman work, but not before 
they had had to go through immense masses of masonry that 
had been thrown down with considerable violence. When they 
got to the King’s bath, they came to a hatchway where there 
was asort of receptacle, and in that receptacle, or catch pit, 
they found two vases, also of tin, and several other things, and 
a drinking-cup of particular interest. They also found other 
antiquities, now in the cases inthe pump-room. After the catch 
pit, they went through solid stone walls 2 feet 6 inches 
thick, and came to the octagon, where was the hot 
well of the baths. It was 50 feet in length by about 
40 feet in width. The wall was built of solid stone, 
and was cased with lead, the bottom being coated with lead. 
He cleared out the whole of the remains that were in the 
octagon. The springs, when he first excavated beneath the 
King’s bath, yielded 116 gallons a minute. He then was 
fortunate enough to raise it nearly 50 gallons a minute, and 
recently by stopping a number of leaks which had been going 
on from time immemorial, and made this city as it was repre- 
sented on the arms “the city of waters,” they now hada yield 
of 300 gallons per minute. The public press took up the 
matter, and, the 77smes having inserted a letter of his, it brought 
an immense flood of letters to the place. Only one paper in the 
city among five backed him up, and that was the Bath Herald. 
The subject was brought before the Society of Antiquarians, 
and the Society came forward very liberally and voted 1oo/. 
towards the excavations, and that formed anucleus about which 
a quantity of money was collected. Mr. Murch, who was the 
Mayor of Bath at the time of the Association’s previous visit, 
and when he (the speaker) was the local secretary, obtained 
subscriptions and enabled them to pursue those investigations. 
The excavations were pursued, and they had worked out the 
whole of the bath as they then saw it. Major Davis afterwards 
described the discovery of a hypocaust, which he said had been 
written about more than any other hypocaust, and afterwards 
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referred to the erection of the new baths by the Corporation at 
a cost of 20,000/, 

Sir John Lubbock expressed thanks to Major Davis and 
the Baths Committee for their reception of them on that 
occasion. Major Davis had said very modestly that he was the 
servant of the Baths Committee, and he was sure they were 
much indebted to them for all they had done. So remarkable 
a discovery was mainly due to the energy and ability of his 
friend Major Davis. He had been in correspondence with him 
for some time, and he had this qualification for speaking per- 
haps, that he knew a little more than most of them of the great 
difficulties with which he had had to contend. They all saw 
how successfully he had overcome them, and he had held out 
to them the hope that when they returned there some twenty- 
four years hence, at the next meeting of the British Association 
in Bath, they might see other works as extensive and as 
interesting as those which he had described to them that day. 


TESSERZ. 


Raphael's Cartoons. 
F, W. Moopy. 


9 iis change of Raphael’s style may be stated as an increase 
of amplitude and mass rather than of any principle of 
construction, and in his early manner the limbs are more 
attenuated, the draperies more scant, than in his later works. 
This change is not peculiar to him. In the progress of art 
generally, as well as of each individual artist, the tendency is 
to become broader and more ample. The young student in- 
variably draws the limbs more elongated and meagre than they 
really are; and I have often surprised a pupil by measuring 
the true proportion on his work. It is amusing to hear critics 
condemn those who have adopted a broader style than they 
approve. They call them “ sensual,” “pagan,” and many hard 
names, forgetting that all their criticism, however ingeniously 
they may attempt to conceal it, can never mean anything more 
than “I like this,” “I don’t like that,” and it is far more likely 
that the “I” should be wrong than the work they criticise. 
A sour ascetic will condemn amplitude ; a man in the vigour 
of mature knowledge will perhaps think the earlier work shows 
more weakness than devotion. There is room for all. There 
is art to every man’s taste; and if ever the public could be 
brought to understand what the criticism of the day really is, 
it would speedily become extinct—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. The student should carefully study those works 
which are easily accessible. First of all the “cartoons me fOr 
though little of the actual execution can be attributed to 
Raphael, the composition is undoubtedly his. The expression 
of the faces, the action of the figures, combine to tell the story 
in a way that is at once effective, dramatic, and simple. They 
are large, manly, free, decorative works, the execution is what 
in these days would be called “ Academic”—in other words, 
it is the straightforward work of men who knew their business 
and did it. If they had stopped to talk, or even to think, of 
half the nonsensical refinements that critics now pretend to see 
in their work, they would never have got through the job ; for 
the drawings had to be done in a given time for the tapestry 
weavers to work from. Incomparably the finest part of the 
cartoons is the heads of the Apostles in the Charge to Peter. 
These are painted with all the care bestowed on an easel pic- 
ture, and are probably by Raphael himself. If the nude is 
sometimes treated in the grandest manner, as in The Sacrifice 
at Lystra, it is at other times positively bad, as in the arm of 
the cripple at Zhe Peautiful Gate. The feet are generally 
good, the hands as generally indifferent. The draperies are 
finely cast, and, for the purpose for which they were wanted, 
magnificently painted. I have reason to suspect that the pre- 
sent state of the cartoons suggests a finer quality of colour than 
they really had when new. 
Ypres. 


G.( BE. STREBE: 


I reached Ypres in time to spend the afternoon in sketching 
and studying what is perhaps the noblest example of the 
Domestic work of Germany. Les Halles, as this great pile of 
building is called, seems to have been a great covered mart 
rather than a mere town-hall ; and when I was there a fair was 
being held within its walls, and, filled with picturesque groups 
of people, and stalls for the sale of every conceivable kind of 
merchandise, the grandeur of its size and design was well seen. 
The main portion of the building is of uniform early Middle- 
Pointed date, and forms an immense and rather irregular 
parallelogram, enclosing some long and narrow courts. The 
principal front towards the market-place is, by arough measure- 
ment which I made, about 375 feet in length, very uniform in 
its design, but broken in the centre by a fine lofty engaged 
tower, surmounted with a spire, finishing in a sort of louvre of 
modern character. The whole effect of the building is incon- 


ceivably grand, leaving behind it in point of general effect even 
(I am bold in saying it) the Ducal Palace at Venice. In eleva- 
tion the main building is divided into three stages. The ground 
stage consists of a succession of openings with square heads, 
trefoiled ; the next of a long series of two-light windows with 
quatrefoils in the head, the openings in which are square, the 
tracery not being pierced ; and the third stage has again an 
immense succession of traceried openings alternately glazed and 
blank. The whole is surmounted by a lofty traceried parapet 
corbelled out, and the steep (and original timber) roof is sur- 
mounted with a ridge-crest of stone, of more delicate character 
than I have ever seen elsewhere. The front is finished at the 
angles with immense octangular pinnacles, corbelling out at 
their base from the wall, and the tower, which rises two stages 
above the ridge of the roof, has also at its angles similar pin- 
nacles. The general so7if of the entire front is continued hap- 
pily in the steeple, the faces of which are occupied with rows 
of lofty windows of two lights. From the belfry, and from 
within another corbelled parapet, springs the spire, which, at 
first square, becomes below the tourelle on its summit an 
octagon. Immediately behind Les Halles stands the cathedral. 
This has a fine western tower, built cir. A.D. 1380, and remark- 
able for the triple buttresses at its angles. The west door is 
double, and set within an enclosing arch with the west window, 
in a common German fashion. The interior is lofty and 
spacious, with cylindrical shafts, whose capitals have simple 
foliage of the thirteenth century. The triforium is good, and 
some of the clerestory (e.g. that in the south transept) is also 
early and good ; but the whole church is not by any means of 
the first order. The south transept has recently been very 
creditably restored, the new carving being executed with much 
spirit. The east end is remarkable externally for its tall but- 
tresses, without weatherings, and for the deep arches under which 
the windows are set, and which give the building too much of a 
skeleton effect to be pleasing. A rather graceful turret (of 
Renaissance character) surmounts the crossing. The cathedral 
and Les Halles, though close together, are not absolutely 
parallel, but the combination of the two buildings, with their 
towers and turrets, and two other towers, is very good, and 
gives an imposing effect to the general views of the old city. 
It is to be observed that though in Les Halles the pointed arch 
and the very best window-tracery are everywhere used, there is 
no possibility of mistaking it for a church, or even for a reli- 
gious building. There are many old houses in the town, 
generally of the sixteenth century, with stepped gables, and 
four-centred window-heads with carved tympana; but their 
effect generally is not satisfactory. 


Italian Gothic Doorways, 


R. WILLIS. 


The Italian enriched doorways appear to me to be by far 
the best specimens of their Middle Age work, and they are 
fortunately extremely well preserved. Every other part of the 
building is liable to transformation, and frequently suffers more 
or less from the intrusion of new ornaments or the destruction 
of old. The interiors especially may be found with every 
gradation of change, from the mere alteration of a few capitals 
to the complete mask of plasterwork which transforms the 
Gothic cathedral into the pseudo-classical hall. Even the 
windows may have their tracery removed, but the doorways 
seem to have been always respected, and allowed to remain ; 
even when the original building has been taken down from 
behind them and an entirely new one erected. The same 
fortune has always attended doorways. How often, for example, 
the Norman doorway is found encrusted in the Early English 
facade of our own country. The complete doorway of the 
Middle Ages may be considered as composed of three distinct 
parts. A door-archway occupies the thickness of the wall, and 
is richly decorated, being generally a compound archway of 
many orders and various decorations. Within this is the 
doorway properly so called, which is seldom of the same height 
or figure as the archway, while the space between them is 
decorated with figures or emblems, alluding to the purpose for 
which the building is destined, the saint to which it is dedi- 
cated, and so on; or else may be filled with tracery. The 
whole of this may be termed the doorway-plane. Beside these 
the external face of the wall about the archway is generally 
occupied with some canopy, porch, roof, or other ornaments, 
which may be termed the extramural decoration, ‘The com- 
plete doorway, therefore, is made up of the doorway-plane, 
door-archway, and extramural decoration. 


The Atrium in Roman Houses. 
W. RAMSAY. 
This for a long period was the most important apartment in 
a Roman house. It was generally more spacious than any 
other, and existed in some shape in every mansion, great or 
small, from the earliest down to the latest times. It was 
always placed opposite to the principal entrance, and was in 
the great majority of cases lighted by an aperture in the centre 
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of the ceiling, open to the sky, which was called impluvium, 
because the surrounding roof sloped towards it so as to conduct 
the rain down into a reservoir called compluvium, formed in 
the pavement below for its reception. The atrium was originally 
the public room, open to all members of the family, to friends, 
and to visitors. In the middle was placed the fireplace of the 
house (/ocwzs), where all culinary operations were conducted, 
the smoke escaping through the impluvium above ; beside the 
focus a small altar was erected, upon which were placed the 
offerings to the domestic gods, the Lares and Penates, who 
occupied niches hard by, and the focus being the spot farthest 
removed from the exterior of the mansion, the space which it 
occupied was sometimes termed penetralia or foct penetrales. 
In the atrium stood the marriage couch (/ectws gendalzs), imme- 
diately opposite to the door, and hence it was sometimes distin- 
guished as /ectus adversus. Here, too, all the members of the 
household shared the common repast; here stood the looms ; 
here the mistress plied her labours surrounded by her maidens ; 
here the master received his visitors; here, when a death 
occurred, the corpse was laid out previous to the funeral, with 
feet towards the outer door; and here were arranged the waxen 
images of illustrious ancestors, in which Nobiles took such 
pride. This description must be understood to apply, in so far 
as persons belonging to the higher ranks were concerned, to 
the primitive ages only, when the atrium was the sole public 
apartment. In process of time separate rooms for cooking, for 
banqueting, and for carrying on ordinary domestic toils were 
constructed, a private chapel was provided for the gods, and in 
the houses of the great the atrium was set apart for the recep- 
tion of clients and of those who sought assistance from, or 
desired to testify their respect for, the lord of the mansion, 


The Conditions of Progress. 


J. FERGUSSON. 

What is wanted to insure progress towards perfection is, 
first, that we shall have a public with feeling enough for the art 
to desire it, and with knowledge sufficient to judge of what is 
good and beautiful ; a body of architects so intelligent as to be 
able to grasp the condition of the problem, and with taste 
enough to design the requisite forms of expression ; a class of 
builders with skill to arrange and energy to carry out what has 
been so designed ; and, more perhaps than any of these, a 
class of art workmen so instructed and so expert that they shall 
be able to understand the work they have in hand, and so 
skilled as to be able to execute it thoughtfully and well. Many 
of these elements we already possess, and are progressing 
towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these will be 
ofno avail unless every class is thoroughly imbued with a con- 
viction that architecture is neither more nor less than a true 
and progressive development of a useful art into a fine art, but 
which can never throw off its connection with its parent, nor 
can ever be practised on any other principles than those which 
alone have led to the elaboration of other useful arts into their 
zesthetic developments. In addition to this, it is indispensable 
that the public mind should be thoroughly disabused of the idea 
that archzology is architecture, or has, in fact, any direct con- 
nection with it. It never was so when art was a living thing, and 
there is no logical reason why it should be so now. Once this 
error is exploded, and we really set in earnest to elaborate 
building with truth into architecture, there seems no reason 
why we should not surpass all that has been done up to this 
time. We have more wealth, more mechanical skill, more 
refinement than any nation, except perhaps the Greeks, and 
taste (even if not innate) may result from the immense extent 
of our knowledge. 


Tarquinian Mural Paixtings. 


E. BRAUN. 

In a room of the Lateran Museum, entered by a narrow 
passage from the bronze gallery, are placed copies of the mural 
pictures discovered in the Necropolis of Tarquinii between the 
years 1827 and 1831. These, notwithstanding their deficiencies 
as works of art, are important for such persons as wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the principles of the pictorial 
stylisation of the ancients. We here find a remarkable 
phenomenon, the colours employed to give animation to the 
figures and other objects being restricted within very narrow 
limits. The four principal colours of the prismatic spectrum 
have been made the foundation ; and wherever a varied play 
of colour is developed in the actual object the general impres- 
sion has been reduced to certain chromatic formulz, which at 
first sight awaken our wonderment. When we see blue ducks, 
nay, light-blue horses, we look upon it as not only unnatural, 
but even in direct opposition to Nature. On a closer examina- 
tion of such a scale of colours we discover, however, that their 
treatment rests upon analogies recognised also in the language 
of poetry, and that by this strict limitation an end is achieved 
resembling that exhibited in the stylising of the forms of plants 
intimately connected with architecture, or even completely 
blended together, as in the ornamentation of a Corinthian 
capital. Hence in these paintings we see green leaves, grey 


fowls, light-coloured horses, and glittering metals all given 
without distinction as light blue. In a similar manner, we find 
the three other colours substituted for the natural ones, the 
treatment of the outlines likewise corresponding to this con- 
ventional style of painting, its antiquated stiffness being by no 
means founded on artistic incapacity, but resulting from the 
positive intention of treating these mural decorations as an 
integrant part of the architectural surroundings, and therefore 
in a manner strictly conformable with these. The play of lines 
exhibited in the varied attitudes and artificial arrangement of 
the figures is, therefore, very limited, and subjected to metrical 
laws in the same manner as the language of the poet, which is 
likewise measured in its expressions, and in reference to the 
thought frequently very restricted. Would we analyse and 
pass judgment, according to scientific principles, upon the 
works of modern art undertaken in a kindred spirit, we should 
necessarily have to fall back upon these oldest attempts at 
pictorial stylisation, and, by the help of comparison between 
corresponding phenomena, endeavour to discover the laws to 
which alone such productions are subjected. These represen- 
tations relate to banquets, festal dances, public games, and 
burials. In some the Etruscan physiognomy is strongly 
marked ; in others it appears more softened. It is the same 
type still to be seen in the inhabitants of Corneto, a town 
known to be situated in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Tarquinii. These pictures differ in this respect in a very 
remarkable manner from the greater part of the vase-paintings 
in which the Greek ideal prevails, although both lines of art 
are governed by precisely the same principle. 


The School of the Carracci, 
R. N. WORNUM, 

Lodovico Carracci, the founder of the eclectic school of 
Bologna, was born at Bologna, April 21, 1555. He was placed 
with Prospero Fontana ; and while in his school his appre- 
hension appeared to be so slow that, like Domenichino after- 
wards, he was called by his companions the ox, z/ due. He 
afterwards entered the school of Passignano at Florence, and 
studied the works of Correggio and Parmigiano at Parma, 
those of Giulio Romano at Mantua, and those of Titian at 
Venice. The works of these and other masters afforded the 
elements of the eclectic style of the Carracci, as expressed in 
the well-known sonnet of Agostino :—“ Let him who wishes to 
be a good painter acquire the design of Rome, Venetian 
action and Venetian management of shade, the dignified colour 
of Lombardy, the terrible manner of Michel Angelo, Titian’s 
truth and nature, the sovereign purity of Correggio’s style, and 
the just symmetry of a Raphael; the decorum and well- 
grounded study of Tibaldi, the invention of the learned Prima- 
ticcio, and a little of Parmigiano’s grace ; but, without so much 
study and toil, let him only apply himself to imitate the works 
which our Niccolino has left us here.” The last sentence, 
which is a mere compliment, refers to Niccolo del Abbate. 
This sonnet sufficiently explains the principles of the eclectic 
school, and, at the same time, shows their mere technical 
tendency. The school of the Carracci was opened in 1589, 
and carried on by the cousins conjointly up to 1600, from 
which time it was conducted by Lodovico alone until his death 
(December 13, 1619), which is said to have been considerably 
hastened by some errors in the fresco of the Annunciation in 
the cathedral of Bologna, his last work. The frescoes of the 
convent of San Michele in Bosco, from the life of St. Benedict, 
commenced in 1602, after Lodovico’s short visit to Rome, and 
which were generally considered his masterpieces, have long 
since perished, though the designs are preserved in the prints 
of G. M. Giovannini, “ I] claustro di San Michele in Bosco di 
Bologna, &c.,” published in 1694, with descriptions by Malvasia. 
There are thirteen pictures by Lodovico Carracci in the 
gallery of the Academy at Bologna, including some of his most 
celebrated works in oil. In the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
no painter knew how to harmonise the treatment of a picture 
with its subject better than Lodovico Carracci. ‘Style in 
painting,” says Sir Joshua, “is the same as in writing, a power 
over materials, whether words or colours, by which conceptions 
or sentiments are conveyed. And in this Lodovico Carracci, I 
mean in his best works, appears to me to approach the nearest 
to perfection. His unaffected breadth of light and shadow, the 
simplicity of colouring, which, holding its proper rank, does not 
draw aside the least part of the attention from the subject, and 
the solemn effect of that twilight which seems diffused over his 
pictures, appear to me to correspond with grave and dignified 
subjects better than the more artificial brilliancy of sunshine 
which enlightens the pictures of Titian.” The scholars of the 
Carracci produced a change in all the schools of Italy ; but the 
qualities of their works, in contradistinction to those of the 
great masters of the preceding century, are strictly technical or 
material. They remained as much below the great masters of 
Rome and Florence in expression, composition, and character, 
as they surpassed them in general execution. The most dis- 
tinguished masters of this school were Domenichino, Guido, 
Albani, and Lanfranco. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT HEATON. 
HIS house, of which we illustrate the entrance front, 
is in course of erection for Dr. G. W. GRABHAM, and 
occupies an elevated site overlooking the reservoir and 
Manningham Park, beyond which a distant view of Brad- 
ford is obtained. It contains in the basement a large 
billiard-room, wash-kitchen, larder, wine and coal cellars; 
on the ground floor the porch gives access to a cosy little 
hall with fireplace, from which on the left are arranged 
lavatory, butter-pantry, store-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
with back staircase adjoining; on the right are three re- 
ception-rooms and conservatory communicating; recessed 
fireplaces are planned, and will be seen in a view from the 
south-east, of which we propose to give an illustration. The 
principal staircase leads to four bedrooms, bath-room, 
water-closet, lavatory, linen-room, and housemaid’s closet 
on the first floor; two bedrooms and cistern-room are pro- 
vided on the second floor, reached by the back staircase. 
The materials used are self-faced wallstones to the plinth, 
hammer-dressed above, with ashlar to window jambs, &c., 
and the whole of the porch. The roofs are to be covered 
with red tiles, and the interior woodwork is to be of the 
best selected pitch pine. The mason’s work is being carried 
out in a most substantial manner by Mr. HENRY HusTLER, 
of Bradford, under the superintendence of Messrs. H. & 
E. Marten. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 18._-SIENA, DOOR TO BAPTISTERY, [G. C. HORSLEY.) 


NO, 19.-INTERIOR OF REFECTORY, CLEEVE ABBEY, SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. [(C. E, MALLOWS.] 


NO. 20._EXTERIOR OF REFECTORY, CLEEVE ABBEY, SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. (C. BE, MALLOWS.] 


RESTORATION OR DESTRUCTION P 


HE church in the village of Cossey, Norfolk, has given 
_ rise to much correspondence, from which the following is 
extracted :— 

Dr. Jessopp lately received a request by post to contribute 
towards the “restoration” of Cossey Church. Knowing nothing 
of what had been going on, he writes, I at once drove over to 
survey the ground, and was overcome by dismay. I remem- 
bered but imperfectly a beautifully proportioned structure, for 
the most part of early fourteenth-century workmanship, con- 
sisting of a nave, with windows still retaining large portions of 
the old stone mullions and tracery, the roof in a rickety con- 
dition, the seating shabby, ugly, and inconvenient. There was 
a superb screen separating this nave from the chancel, and I 
found chancel and screen pretty much as I had seen them some 
years ago. Of the ancient nave its walls alone remain. Every 
record of the past, every vestige of anything that could suggest 
a reminiscence of that past, every faint hint that the life and 
faith of that past had any link of connection with the present, 
has been brutally obliterated. Everything of beauty has been 
swept away. The old stone mullions of the fourteenth-century 
windows have been torn out, the very jambs hacked away ; 
there they lie in a heap outside, doomed sooner or later to be 
utilised for the “ restoration” of a pigstye or the construction of 
asilo. In their place there are not honest sashes with weights 
and cords, but constructions of white brick, the ingenious 
moulders having set themselves to present the beholders with a 
fancy portrait of the ancient tracery and cusping in cooked 
clay. There stands that astounding structure, 


One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 


All this was past remedy ; but that screen and the chancel 
behind it remained intact a fortnight ago. There were in the 
chancel five windows of rare ingenuity and beauty of design, 
containing considerable fragments of brilliant stained glass— 
the stonework in remarkably good preservation—one of the 
windows in the north wall presenting some characteristic 
features which, as far as I know, were unique. The roof was 
a trussed rafter roof of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
the moulding of the wall plate being exceedingly “rich, and 
doubtless designed and executed by local craftsmen, the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet, whom we take such special pains to 
help their posterity to pity and despise. The screen was 
thickly covered with white paint, yet not so thickly as quite to 
hide the exquisite carving of the spandrels, bearing upon its 
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every line the evidence that a born artist had there given play 
to his genius and worked at it as a labour of love. To 
“restore” this chancel I had been asked to subscribe from my 
scanty means—to restore, mind, not preserve; and when I 
asked what was intended in this case by the term “ restoration,” 
I was proudly told that it had been agreed by a large majority 
of the parishioners to substitute for those chancel windows 
others of a more sightly and convenient pattern, to harmonise 
with the triumphs of brickwork in the nave. As for the screen, 
nobody wanted it ; it was to be got rid of somehow ; my in- 
formant did not quite know how. When I asked where the 
money was to come from, I was told confidently that the 
trustees of the great hospital had voted 250/. towards the com- 
pletion of the work. 

Next week a representative of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings was sent down to report upon the con- 
dition of affairs, and a very temperate letter was addressed to 
the trustees, and a representation was made to the archdeacon 
to the effect that no faculty ought to be granted to any one to 
meddle with the chancel without due notice, and without giving 
opportunity to those whom it concerned to enter objections to 
any plans that might be presented. But the money had been 
voted and the Vandals were not disposed to lose time. They 
applied, it seems, last week for their faculty—(1) for replacing 
the windows with others “of a similar character”; (2) for 
removing the present roof and substituting another similar to 
the nave ; (3) for replastering walls and general repairs. Not 
a word about the screen. 

The surveyor for the county of Norfolk happens to be an 
inhabitant of Cossey ; he gave notice of his intention to oppose 
the granting of this faculty, and was waiting quietly for the 
day appointed, when, lo! on Monday, August 27, a contracting 
bricklayer with half a dozen labourers appeared on the scene, 
and forthwith the work of demolition began in earnest. Before 
the day was done the roof was more than half stripped off, the 
unique window in the north had been taken out bodily, and 
almost all the old stained glass destroyed. Meanwhile I 
understand no faculty has been granted—that is, no authority 
has been given for this outrageous demolition. The Vandals 
laugh at faculties. Why should they not laugh? 
won the day. 

An answer to the foregoing appears in the Zzmes of Wed- 
nesday from Mr. Gunter and Mr. Brett, churchwardens of 
Cossey, who write :—We distinctly say that not only has Dr. 
Jessopp been misled by his informant, but also by his own 
recollection of this church, which he acknowledges to be but 
imperfect. Dr. Jessopp says he remembers seeing the nave 
windows still retaining large portions of the old stone mullions 
and tracery. This is not true; no record exists in the parish 
of the removal of this tracery, neither has the oldest inhabitant 
any recollection of it ; but it was entirely removed, and square- 
headed wood frames inserted. The upper portion above these 
frames was filled up with brickwork and plastered over. Small 
portions of the old jambs and mullions, repaired to a con- 
siderable extent with cement, existed until the present work was 
commenced. When these wood frames were removed, and the 
brickwork taken away from the arches, several pieces of the 
old tracery were found, having been broken up and used to fill 
up the space above the frames. This fact must have been 
known to Dr. Jessopp’s informant, and, in justice to those who 
are responsible for the work, ought not to have been withheld. 
Dr. Jessopp says there were in the chancel “five windows of 
rare ingenuity and beauty of design, containing considerable 
fragments of brilliant stained glass.” There were four old 
windows in the chancel. The east window was inserted by the 
present vicar, and is but twenty-five years old. Stained glass 
existed in two of these windows only. One of them has been 
removed, and the glass not destroyed, as Dr. Jessopp says, but 
carefully preserved at the Vicarage. The whole of the stained 
glass in both windows, carefully measured, does not give two 
superficial feet, and this is called by Dr. Jessopp “ con- 
siderable.” Now for its brilliancy. Since his letter appeared 
in your issue of the 3rd inst., it has been copied into the local 
papers, and has been read by many residents. We are asked 
every day, “‘ Where was this beautiful glass? I have attended 
the church all my life and never saw it.” This is a fact—that 
persons who have resided in the village all their lives had never 
observed this “brilliant” glass. Our church was in a wretched 
state ; we received frequent complaints of the water coming 
through the roof ; the damp and the cold draughts of air made 
it impossible for persons in delicate health to attend the church 
in winter, and the attendance in consequence was meagre in 
the extreme. We appealed successfully to the public, and 
found ourselves with 600/, Archzologists had not troubled us 
in the past ; but now we had money to spend we were besieged 
with advice, and had we followed all of it our church would 
now be a miserable jumble of fads and crotchets. ; 

Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A., writes :—Some little 
time back there was made to the Incorporated Church Building 
Society an application, accompanied. by plans, for a grant of 
money in aid of the so-called “restoration” of the church 
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When, in due course, these plans came before the honorary 
committee of architects advising the Society, they regarded the 
proposals set forth in the plans with absolute horror, and pro- 
tested against them. Afterwards, on certain information and 
photographs being at their request sent to them, Mr. Ewan 
Christian studied them with me, and he formed so strong an 
opinion against the work proposed, and in favour of the possi- 
bility of preserving so very interesting a church, that he deter- 
mined to visit it and see it for himself. At another interview 
Mr. Christian expressed to me his great satisfaction in having 
ascertained that the opinion he had formed was a correct one, 
and that he was convinced that by careful and conservative 
repairs, not only might the ancient windows (now replaced by 
the ready-made terra-cotta ones proposed in the plans!) be 
retained, but that the design, and probably also some of the old 
oak timber of the nave roof, might be preserved. He was 
strongly of opinion also that a certain local peculiarity in the 
arrangement of the seats was ancient; but it is, perhaps, in 
vain to hope that this is to remain unaltered. Mr. Christian is 
now away from town, but I feel sure that I am expressing his 
views on the subject, and that he would join in protesting with 
all his might against the havoc which has been wrought. Such 
a system of “ restoration” we must all of us feel discredits the 
term used to describe it ; and as antiquarians we know that it 
is in every way antagonistic to the principles laid down in the 
“Paper of Suggestions” which the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects have (with the aid of Mr. Pearson, 
R.A., and Mr. Blomfield, A.R.A.) revised and re-issued to its 
members, as well as to those concerned in works of church 
restoration. I may add that the chancel work was not, I 
think, contemplated by the plans submitted, but its destruction 
is even more, if possible, to be regretted than that of the less 
perfect nave. I remember some few years back sketching its 
remarkable and very beautiful windows, unlike, in some 
respects, any others I had seen. 

A letter has also been published from the Society of 
Antiquaries, with a lengthy addendum in the shape of what 
Lord Grimthorpe calls “ the Antiquaries’ Encyclical on Restora- 
tion.” Lord Grimthorpe’s contribution to the controversy 
appears in another column, 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


T the meeting of the British Association in Bath, Lieut.- 

_ General Pitt-Rivers, the president of the Anthropological 
Section, in the course of his address drew attention to the 
working of the Act for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
with the carrying out of which he had been entrusted during 
the last five years. No owner, he said, except one, has 
voluntarily offered any monument to be put under the Act ; all 
have had to be sought out and asked to accept the Act, and of 
the owners of scheduled monuments the larger number have 
refused, Sir John Lubbock was chiefly instrumental in passing 
the Bill through Parliament, although in the condition in which 
it actually passed it was not his Bill. He had proposed to 
make the Act compulsory in the case of some of the more 
important monuments, but the proposal had been overruled on 
the ground of its being an improper interference with private 
ownership. Sir John Lubbock, finding that the Act in its 
improved stage was purely permissive, and not believing that 
anyone would voluntarily make use of it, at first refused to 
include his own monuments, and it was only after I had 
obtained others, and success appeared probable, that he con- 
sented to put Silbury Hill under the Act. The accompanying 
map of Great Britain shows the monuments that I have been 
the means of obtaining by the consent of their owners. 
Having named these and given some particulars of each, the 
author continued. It speaks well for the landowners that so 
many should have been willing to accept the Act, considering 
that few of them take much interest in antiquities. There is 
not a more public-spirited body in the world than the much- 
abused landowners of England. Those who have refused have 
generally done so on the ground that they wish to remain re- 
sponsible for their own monuments, and there is very littledamage 
to prehistoric monuments going on at the present time. Public 
opinion has done more than any Act of Parliament could do, and it 
is generally known throughout the country that any wilful damage 
to the monuments would be universally condemned. The Govern- 
ment are made responsible for all the monuments that are included, 
which entails expense, and as members of Parliament generally 
take very little interest in ancient monuments, and the great 
object of Government must always be to curtail expenditure, 
additions to the list are not as a rule encouraged. I last year 
obtained eleven new monuments, but I was told that this was 
too many and that some must be omitted, so I omitted three of 
the least important. At present local archzeologists wash their 
hands of the matter, thinking that there-is a Government in- 
spector whose business it is to look after the monuments. This 
is a mistake ; the proper function of the inspector is simply to 


British Association. 
colours, and drew attention to the very important part played 
by moisture in assisting their decomposition. 
divided into two groups :—(1) Those which bleached by oxida- 
tion under the combined influence of light, air, and moisture ; 


independent of the air, 
absence of moisture. 

king’s yellow, and indigo were placed in the first group ; these 
were shown to bleach by light, 
stated, but were permanent in an atmosphere of carbon 


included Prussian blue, vermilion, 


look after the monuments that are included, and to advise the 
Commissioners—not to obtain new monuments for the Act. 
You cannot insure always having a landowner for an inspector, 
and it is desirable now to put the Act on a working footing. It 
is much to be wished that local archeological societies should 
be made to feel themselves responsible both for the inclusion of 
monuments under the Act, and their preservation afterwards ; 
the Act arms them with full powers for the purpose if they 
think proper to use it. At present no archzeological society has 
rendered any assistance whatever, but Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 
Galloway, has not only offered his own monuments, he has per 
suaded his neighbours to do the same. What Sir Herbert 
Maxwell can do others equally public-spirited can do also. It 
should rest with them, because, being local, they can do more 
than a single inspector charged with the supervision of the 
whole of the monuments of Great Britain. The Government 
should continue to appropriate a small sum (it is now under 
200/, a year) to apply to such purposes as may be thought 
desirable, such as building sheds to preserve the monuments, 
but they should not necessarily be held responsible for all the 
monuments placed under the Act, and the Bill, being a per- 
missive one, it should rest with the public to make use of it or not, 
as they may think proper. As long as the owner of a monument 


takes an interest in it, he is the best person that the public can 
look to for the preservation of it. 


PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


PAPER on “ The Action of Light on Water-colours ” was 
read by Dr. Arthur Richardson, at the meeting of the 
In it he discussed the effect of light on 


Colours were 


(2) those on which light exerted a reducing action, which was 
and in some cases took place in the 
Cadmium yellow, cadmium orange, 


under the conditions above 
dioxide, or in dry air. The colours of the second group 
lakes, gamboge, &c. 
Prussian blue faded in moist air—much more readily, however, 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide ; but it was permanent in 
dry air. Mixed with cadmium yellow, Prussian blue gave a 


green which was very sensitive to light if moisture was present ; 
permanent, however, in dry air. Vermilion was shown to fade 


in dry and moist air ; also in an inert atmosphere like carbon 


dioxide. With cadmium yellow an orange was formed which 
blackened in moist air in a few hours, though in dry air light 


was without action on it. He condemned as unsafe those pig- 
ments which faded in dry air, and showed that the greater 


number of paints were stable in sunlight, provided moisture 
was absen:, 


DUNFERMLINE ABBEY.* 


pain. historical accounts of many parts of Scotland previous 

to the twelfth century, the author said, were made up in 
a great measure of tradition and fable, and in that respect Dun- 
fermline and its vicinity were no exceptions. As to the name 
of the town, a number of conjectures had been made. It was, 
however, now generally agreed that the name was derived from 
the castle of King Malcolm Canmore, a fragment of which 
building was still to be seen upon the steep ground known as 
Towerhill, in the policies of the estate of Pittencrieff in the 
immediate vicinity of the abbey and palace. The etymology 
usually adopted of the word Dunfermline was the Gaelic Dun- 


fiar-linne—the castle by the crooked stream—though many 


other renderings had been suggested. The tower or castle 
which that name referred to, appeared, from measurement of 
the remaining walls and the foundations, to have occupied the 
greater patt of the top of the eminence. It was thought to 
have been a square tower, or keep, of two storeys, with a high 
roof, and presenting an appearance in its principal part very 
much as was shown in the arms of the burgh as now blazoned, 
That castle was the residence of King Malcolm when he re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained the Princess Margaret of 
England, who, with her relatives and retinue, were driven by 
stress of weather into the Firth of Forth on their passage to 
the Continent, after the conquest of England by William. Mr. 
Freeman, however, in his “Norman Conquest,” stated that 
after the defeat of Edgar Atheling by the Conqueror near York, 
Edgar with his sister Margaret and their retinue, went to 
iia te Cae rts RR aah i 2 ol ahi deere Pe EE 

* From a paper read by Mr. George Robertson, F.S.A. Scot., on 
‘‘The History of Dunfermline Abbey and Palace,” on the occasion of 
the visit of the members of the British Archzeological Association, 
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Monkswearmouth, where Malcolm, King of Scotland, was then 
with his army. Malcolm had an interview with Edgar, and, 
hearing of his hopeless condition, advised him to sail imme- 
diately for Scotland and take up his residence with him in 
Dunfermline. The advice was taken, and the illustrious exiles 
set sail for Scotland in the month of October 1069. The place 
of their disembarkation was to the west of Queensferry, in that 
part of the Firth known as St. Margaret’s Hope. It was sup- 
posed that they landed at the promontory on the north side, 
now occupied by the Castle of Rosyth—anciently Resythe— 
which name might probably be derived from “ Res-hythe” or 
Queen’s landing-place. That castle and St. Margaret’s Hope 
could be seen from the abbey, from which they were about four 
miles distant. In the year 1070 the nuptials of Malcolm and 
Margaret took place, as recorded by Fordun, not far from the 
bay of the sea where she landed, and were magnificently cele- 
brated at a place called Dunfermline, which the king then had 
as his fortified residence. Sir James Balfour, Lord Lyon 
King-at-Arms, in his “Annales of Scotland,” referred to the 
marriage of the Princess Margaret with King Malcolm as 
having been “ accomplished with grate solemnitie at his village 
and castell of Dunfermeling in the Woodes, in the 14 yeire of 
his rainge, in Anno 1070.” About the year 1075 the Abbey of 
Dunfermline was founded by King Malcolm, at the suggestion 
of Queen Margaret. The church was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and appointed to be the future royal burying-place in 
room of Iona. Thetomb of Queen Margaret—constructed of 
massive slabs of mountain limestone, in which were many 
curious fossils—was still to be seen outside the present church, 
but within the ruined walls of the lady chapel of the old build- 
ing. The tomb had recently been enclosed by an iron railing 
by Her Majesty’s Board of Works, who were custodians of the 
abbey and palace. The remains of Queen Margaret were 
removed from the still older portion of the church to that tomb 
on the completion of the eastern church in 1250. The Norman 
church of Queen Margaret—or Saint Margaret, as after her 
canonisation she was designated—was still in good preserva- 
tion, having been thoroughly repaired and strengthened by 
Government some years ago. Its architecture was somewhat 
rude, but the internal appearance of the building was lofty and 
the general effect imposing. The eastern portion of the church, 
which was erected in 1250, was almost totally destroyed at the 
Reformation, when the Reformers came— 


Wi’ picks and spades, 
And wi’ John Knox into their heads, 
Dinging the Abbeys doon. 


All that now remained of that eastern portion of the church 
were the small parts of the lady chapel around St. Margaret’s 
tomb. The following was a copy of a warrant for the destruc- 
tion of the abbeys, dated 1560 :— 


Traist friendis, after maist hearty commendacion, we pray you faill 
not to pass incontinent to the Kyrk of . . . and tak doun the haill 
images thereof, and bring furth to the Kirk-zayrd, and bvrn them 
oppinly, And siclyk cast down the alteris, and purge the Kyrk of oll 
Kynd of monuments of idolatyre. And this see faill not to do, as ye 
will do us singulare empleaseyr, and so committis you to the protection 
of God. Faill not bot se tak guid heyd that neither the dasks, 
windocks nor durris be ony ways hurt or broken, either glassin-wark 
or iron-wark, Fro Edinburgh . , . 1560. 

(Signed) AR, ARGYLE. 

JAMES STEWART, 
RUTHVEN, 

The work of destroying Dunfermline Abbey commenced on 
March 28, 1560. The tomb of King Robert Bruce was 
immediately below the pulpit of the present new church, but 
there was nothing te mark its place but the large stone lettering 
on the parapet of the lantern tower immediately above the spot 
where he lay. The architecture of the oldest part of the 
church was very interesting as an example of the earlier 
Norman, the west doorway in particular being well worthy of 
notice. The present steepled tower had been erected upon 
part of an earlier tower, probably about A.D. 1440, which date 
was to a certain extent indicated both by the architecture and 
by an heraldic shield which was cut out on a boss in the vault- 
ing of an adjoining bay of the same architecture. That shield 
bore the arms of Abbot Bothuel, or Bothwell, who was 
Superior of the abbey at that time. The pointed arches 
and clustered columns at the same part also lend testi- 
mony to that idea of date. Queen Margaret’s arms—those of 
Edward the Confessor, her granduncle, being a cross fleury 
between five martlets—were also cut ona boss in the vaulting 
of the adjoining bay. For many years there had existed an 
erroneous idea that the steeple, the north porch and the bays 
referred to were erected by James VI., but that idea had of 
recent years been abandoned by many who had made a close 
study of the architectural and heraldic features. The south 
tower was modern, having been erected early in the present 
century, to replace a Norman tower which fell in 1807. The 
buttresses on the north and south sides of the church were of 
much later date than the original building ; one of these—on 
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the south—bearing the date of 1620, and another—on the 
north—that of 1675. Those buttresses had evidently keen 
much needed to strengthen the walls, which still in some 
places showed a slight inclination from the perpendicular. 
Many later works and repairs were carried out by William 
Schaw, who was architect to James VI., and to whose memory 
and honour a monument was erected by Queen Anne in the 
north aisle, but now stood at the base of the steeple tower. On 
the monument was an interesting square of marble, with the 
monogram “ William Schav” in interlaced Jetters. It was said 
that this monogram had been cut by Schaw himself, and was 
inserted in his monument by Royal command. The long 
inscription on the front of the monument was in Latin, and 
bore testimony to his worth and abilities. He was therein 
styled “ Master of the King’s Work, Sacrist, and the Queen’s 
Chamberlain.” At the east end of the north aisle was a 
monument to Robert Pitcairn, Secretary of State, who died 
in 1584. To better show a modern stained-glass window, the 
upper part of that monument had, in questionable taste, been 
removed, and now stood within the western doorway. Both 
that monument and that of Schaw were ornamented at the 
upper sides by the scrolls known as “ Scottish.” At the east 
end of the church the Norman pillars were incised by spirals 
and chevrons, or zigzags similar to pillars in Peterborough and 
elsewhere. Before the erection of the church of 1250 the high 
altar stood between those pillars, the east end of the church 
being very likely formed by an apse, as in many other churches 
of similar date. There was nothing left, however, but the 
ornamented pillars to make that surmise certain. After the 
Reformation, gallery seats or “lofts” were erected between the 
pillars, The carved front of the Royal pew, with the date of 
1610, which was between two of those pillars, was still pre- 
served in the north transept of the new church. The side 
panels of it, bearing names of illustrious persons buried in the 
church, were modern, and were placed there in a great measure 
to fill up the wall space. This old piece of woodwork was a 
very good specimen of the woodcarver’s art at the time of its 
erection. Other gallery pews—principally those of the nobility 
and the incorporations of trades—were erected between the 
pillars of the old church, but that front of the Royal pew was 
all that now remained. 

Many of the windows of the old church had of recent years 
been filled with coloured glass designs. In the south aisle 
there was a much-admired window to Annabella Drummond, 
Queen of Robert III., and mother of the murdered Duke of 
Rothesay. It was erected by Lady Willoughby d’Eresby to 
the memory of her royal ancestor. The large window in the 
west wall had also recently been filled with historical glass, at 
the cost of Mr. Andrew Carnegie of New York, who was a 
native of Dunfermline. The design of that window was by Sir 
Noel Paton, who was also a native of the town. The design 
embraced figures of King Malcolm, Queen Margaret, King 
Robert Bruce, and William Wallace, with appropriate 
accessories and heraldry. 

The monastery was situated to the south of the church, the 
only remaining portion being the south and west walls of the 
refectory or Frater’s hall. In the west wall was a large and 
handsome. window, seemingly of fourteenth-century work. In 
the centre of the head-lights there was a peculiar figure, some- 
what resembling a heart, a crown or a monogram, but no satis- 
factory explanation of its true meaning had yet been arrived 
at. At that point there was a connection between the monas- 
tery and the palace, in the form of a massive pended tower, 
underneath which the public road now passed. ‘The ground to 
the north of that “pend” was the palace yard—a large open 
space between the abbey and the palace, and upon which both 
fronted. At the north side of that yard there was another 
pended tower, in which was the north gate of the palace. 
Very little now remained of the palace but the west wall, built 
upon a steep slope, at the bottom of which was the water of 
Lyne or “ Tower-burn.” From the portions of the palace that 
remained, it could be seen that many alterations had from time 
to time taken place in its structure. The windows in particular 
had undergone a great change. They were originally Gothic, 
and of very wide dimensions, but had been altered 
to square or Tudor. In the soffit or ceiling of one 
of the upper windows there was a large sculptured stone 
bearing a representation of the Annunciation. That carving 
was supposed to have formed part of an altar in the Abbey, or 
the tympanum of an arched door or window, and to have been 
removed to its present position at the Reformation, When dis- 
covered in its present position it had been plastered over, as if 
for concealment. Charles I. was born in this palace in 1600. 
The room generally pointed out as the place of the birth of 
Charles was that of the Annunciation Stone, but he was much 
of opinion that it was a room in the same storey at the west, or 
newer, part of the building. The kitchen of the palace was a 
large unroofed apartment, and had two spacious fireplaces. 
The iron cooking grate or range of one of these was now in 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works, Edinburgh. A communicating 
passage through the pended tower, and a wheel stair, led from 
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the monastery to the kitchen—the brethren having a right of | any other spare time may be occupied in the following studies : 
certain supplies from the latter place. Underneath the kitchen | —Sanitary science, drainage, plumbing, and_ the detailed 
there was a large vaulted room, locally known as the | arrangements connected with all matters affecting health. 
“ magazine,” from the fact of its having been used during the Acoustics, ventilation, heating, nature and strength of materials 
civil wars as a store for ammunition. It had the appearance of | and strains, with the formule for calculating them, composition 
a chapel or crypt, and from ‘ts architecture had evidently | and resolution of forces, and application of ironwork, shoring, 
formed originally part of the monastery, and not of the palace. | and propping. The more advanced study of architecture 
At the north-east corner of that vaulted room was the entrance | should be taken up, and differences in details of styles noted, 
to a dark passage, which appeared to have been an under- | lectures attended, where practicable, and the sketch-book 
ground communication between the monastery and the church. | kept constantly in use. It would be advisable now for the 
On a recent exploration it was found that the passage led in | student to obtain a good-sized book and collect cuttings from 
that direction, but about go feet from the entrance it was found | newspapers on_ subjects connected with architecture and 
to be built up. It seemed quite likely that, although at one scientific operations—these to be pasted in for future reference. 
time a thoroughfare for the brethren, it had been broken at the | Also another similar book for pictorial architectural scraps. 
upper end by the formation of the public road and other | Every opportunity should be taken of inspecting work in pro- 
changes. The passage was arched with groins or ribs at | gress, and of examining good buildings, and notes and sketches 
intervals, and was over 6 feet in height from the paved floor, made. During the holidays a portion or the whole of some 
though in places, from the accumulation of earth and other | building might with advantage be thoroughly measured and 
matter, it was now much less. sketched, and drawings prepared afterwards. It is assumed 
that the ordinary office work will now provide sufficient prac- 
tice in measuring, plotting, &c., so that no difficulty should 
be experienced in connection with the last paragraph. The 
student is also recommended to enter for the different com- 
petitions for prizes offered by the societies. This will be 
found good practice, as he will then measure his strength with 
others. 

Fifth Year.—This will in all probability be the last year of 
the student’s pupilage, and his work should be of importance to 
his employer, hence he will have less spare time at his disposal 
and will have to work harder. Specifications and contracts 
should be carefully examined, and every opportunity taken of 
composing them. A clear, concise, and correct method of 
describing work is very desirable. Perspective and the more 
advanced study of colouring and styles of decoration should be 
taken up, and due attention given to original design ; professional 
practice and legal questions affecting building operations inquired 
into; land surveying and levelling should be undertaken, the 
work being plotted afterwards. Entire charge of a building 
under the supervision of his employer (the architect), should, if 
possible, be obtained. The valuation of materials and work 
must not be overlooked during this year, and the preparing of 
estimates of cost. In all probability the attendance at the 
School of Art, &c., will have been discontinued during the 
fourth year, but the student should before that time have 
acquired considerable proficiency in these studies. Some 
attention should be given to chemistry, electricity, construction 
of machines, &c., all of which will be found useful. 

Sixth Year.—The student should now be out of his 
articles, and he will find it of advantage to pass at least a year 
in London as an improver in the office of some architect of 
eminence, during which time he should avail himself of the 
advantages offered by the Royal Institute and the various 
libraries, and of the lectures on architecture and scientific 
subjects which are constantly being given. During this and 
the next year he should prepare himself for the examination to 
qualify for the Associateship of the R.I.B.A, which should be 
the aim of all students in architecture. He is also strongly 
advised to do as much work as possible himself; this applies 
not only to drawing but to writing out specifications and pre- 
paring quantities ; an intimate knowledge of the details of work 
will thus be obtained which will be found of the greatest value 
afterwards. Some attention should be given to the following 
matters, all of which come under the notice of an architect :— 
Valuation of land and buildings ; examination of, and report- 
ing on, dangerous structures ; the sanitary condition of build- 
ings; dilapidations and estimating cost of reinstatement ; 
professional practice and legal questions affecting the profes- 
sion, &c. 


CURRICULUM FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS. 


HIRTEEN years since the Council of the Manchester 
Society of Architects issued an address to architectural 
students of their district, accompanied by a list of books for 
study and reference. The Council, believing that considerable 
service was thus rendered to students, have just issued a second 
address with a revised list of books. A course of study for 
each year, as drawn up and recommended by the Council, is 
also given, from which the following is taken :— 

First Year-—The student should be relieved as much as 
possible from fixed office work, and should devote about half 
his time to perfecting himself in mathematics, practical, plane, 
and solid geometry, and freehand drawing of carefully-selected 
examples, both from copies and also from the cast. During 
the time spent in the office he should endeavour to gain as 
me knowledge as possible of tracing and ordinary office 
WOrk. 

Second Vear.—The student will, during this year, be re- 
quired to perform regular duties in the office, and should 
endeavour to improve himself in copying and tracing drawings, 
and in simple colouring, such as for plans, &c. Part of the 
time should be devoted to measuring any building or portion of 
work and laying down to scale on paper, and, when prac- 
ticable, to sketching portions of buildings or ornaments, 
especially from good examples of old work. Freehand 
drawing, both from copies or from the model or cast 
should be practised, the best course being to attend the 
classes at the School of Art. Building construction should 
be taken up; mechanics, theoretical and practical, also 
studied ; colouring and shading may now be commenced. 
A knowledge of French and German is very desirable, in fact, 
almost necessary, and the student would do well to attend a 
class for the study of one or both of these languages. The 
history of architecture should be studied. During this year a 
set of quantities for some building should be obtained and care- 
fully examined, and if access can be had to the original quantity 
book, it would be well to devote some time to obtaining a 
knowledge of casting out and abstracting the items. 

Memo.—The student must not neglect to keep up the studies 
named in the first year’s work, such as mathematics, geometry, 
&c., it being intended that the work shall be cumulative. 

Third Year.—The student should now be of such use in the 
office as to be kept well employed in the ordinary better class 
office work, such as preparing drawings and details. Building 
construction should be carefully studied, and with it applied 
mechanics, strength of materials, strains, &c. If the student 
can attend aclass for modelling in clay, he will find it of the 
greatest use in connection with his studies of ornamental work. 
Every opportunity should be taken -of inspecting work in pro- 
gress, and notes made at the building of points not fully under- 
stood, which should be inquired into afterwards. Nothing 
should be allowed to pass without examination, and the ex- 
planation being obtained. Careful drawing and artistic colour- 
ing should be practised ; the history of architecture proceeded 
with, and the different styles inquired into ; every opportunity 
taken of witnessing any experiments with materials and strengths 
of same, testing of beams, &c.; the preparing quantities 
taken up; matters connected with sanitary science studied ; 
and the measuring of land, surveying, and levelling, if prac- 
ticable, along with some good surveyor, also practised. The 
student is strongly recommended to sketch as much as possible, 
a book being constantly carried, and notes of interesting build- 
ings or portions thereof made for reference herea‘ter. 

Memo.—Keep up former studies. 

Fourth Year.—The student must now work steadily during 
business hours in the office, as he will have duties to perform 
for his employer which must not be neglected. The evenings and 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 


A PAPER on “Colour Blindness” was read before the members 

of the British Association by Dr. Karl Grossmann. The 
question of colour blindness, he said, which, when first described 
ninety years ago, had only the interest of a scientific curiosum, 
has become one of very great importance in our age of ocean 
and railroad racing. Colour blindness in its typical form is 
congenital, and with the very rarest exception, is double-sided ; 
it is either red-green blindness or blue-yellow blindness, or 
total colour blindness. ~ As red-green blindness is the usual and 
most important form, we will consider it exclusively here for 
simplicity’s sake. The colour-blind individual “‘makes mistakes” 
in distinguishing certain colours. To him the ripe strawberry 
and its leaves, the blossom of the pomegranate tree and its 
foliage, the blush ona rosy cheek and the sky, are three pairs 
of equal colours. The names given to certain colours by the 
sufferer may be right or wrong ; they do not convey to him the 
correct notions. A keen perception of dark and light shades 
exists, and often leads to the correct naming of colours. Still, 
naming is utterly misleading asa rule. Holmgren has there- 
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fore modified Seebeck’s mode of testing by placing a bundle of 
coloured skeins before the colour blind, who has to select to a 
given shade all those which match. If there be two different 
colours which appear absolutely alike to the colour blind, a 
pattern made of these two colours will appear as of one colour 
only. On this principle Stilling based his plates, an excellent 
idea, which, however, fails very often; the reasons will be seen 
soon. The author calls two such apparently identical but 
different fundamental colours “twin colours.” Such colours 
are, for instance, a certain yellow and green. To these two we 
may find a third fundamental colour, equally identical to the 
colour blind, a certain red, thus forming with the two others a 
set of “triplet-colours.” He now found that while a certain 
green and yellow were twin colours for all his colour-blind 
patients, the corresponding red was right for some, too dark for 
others, too light for others again. This he found was due to 
the way in which the different eyes perceived the spectrum. If 
the red end of the spectrum was shortened, certain reds 
appeared darker than to eyes with a normal extension of the 
spectrum. Dr. Grossmann utilised this by embroidering letters of 
three colours so as to form on a brownish ground a red letter, 
say an F, completing it by green in such a manner as to form a 
B. A red-green-blind eye with normal spectrum will then see 
a blank ground, while one with a shortened spectrum sees the 
letter F dark on a lighter ground. Another difficulty is the 
variability of the daylight, which affects the different colours in 
twin combinations toa different degree. Both these reasons 
explain why Stilling’s plates so often fail. The wool letters, 
though very nice, handy, and without glass, are very apt to 
fade. In order to get a more uniform light, and also to more 
readily imitate the signal lights, patterns were formed of twin- 
coloured glass, cut into small squares and arranged into mosaic 
figures, between two plain glasses, so as to form a slide, which 
is put into a lantern. These slides are not subject to the 
variability of daylight, and will never fade. The little squares 
are hardly destructible. 
ARCHITECTURE OF WELLS CATHEDRAL.* 
By CANON CHURCH. 
[’ Professor Willis had made a study of the earlier docu- 
ments in our archives, and if he had published his own 
account of the fabric, there would have been little more to say 
of Wells Cathedral. But he does not make any direct quota- 
tion from documents earlier than 1286, and the reports of his 
several lectures on the church in 1851 and 1863 are often so 
contradictory as to be hard to understand. For the early 
history we have hitherto had no other authority than Godwin, 
and the Canon of Wells in Wharton’s “ Anglia Sacra.” 
According to these writers there is a blank in the history of 
the church between Bishop Robert, by whom the church was 
consecrated in 1148, and Bishop Jocelin, whose episcopate 
extended from 1206-1242. Godwin describes the church to 
which Bishop Jocelin succeeded “as ready to fall notwith- 
standing the great cost bestowed on it by Bishop Robert ;” he 
says “he pulled down the greatest part of it, to witte, the west 
ende and built it anew from the very foundation.” No men- 
tion is made of any work or of any worker on the fabric 
between the time of Bishops Robert and Jocelin. But it is 
highly improbable, in the first place, that there should have 
been this blank of forty or fifty years in this active period in 
the history of the church, or that the church should have 
been allowed to fall into ruins during the episcopate of Bishop 
Reginald, successor to Bishop Robert. Reginald de Bohun, a 
Norman, called also “ the Lumbard” from some Italian connec- 
tion, was a great man with his master Henry II., was employed 
in early life in political embassies, and took part in all the chief 
councils of the reign ; he had seen men and cities and churches 
in an age of building. Consecrated in 1174, on his way home 
from Rome in company with Archbishop Richard, the successor 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury, his first act was to induce Hugh of 
Burgundy, afterwards St. Hugh of Lincoln, to leave his cell in 
the Grande Chartreuse to become prior of the first house of the 
Carthusians in England, at Witham, in his own diocese of 
Bath ; his next to consecrate a church to the newly-canonised 
St. Thomas the Martyr, in his uncle’s diocese at St. Lo, which 
in its desecrated state still contains features of its semi- Norman 
architecture. Crossing into England with Archbishop Richard, 
the two arrived at Canterbury on September 4, 1174, the day 
before the great fire which laid in ashes the choir of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The rebuilding of Canterbury under William 
of Sens and William the Englishman was going on during his 
frequent visits to Canterbury, and he himself succeeded to the 
see of Canterbury in 1191. During his episcopate building 
was going on actively in his own diocese, at Witham, in the 
rise of St. Hugh’s Church and Friary—at Bath, where he 


* From a paper read at the meeting of the Somerset Archeological 
Society at Wells, 


restored two churches and founded the hospital of St. John— 
at Glastonbury, where he consecrated the newly-built western 
lady chapel in 1187. It is not probable that this active-minded 
bishop, who was following the footsteps of his predecessors 
in making Wells the centre of the diocese, and in building up 
the constitution of his church of secular canons by the addition 
of fifteen new prebends, and by the increased endowment of 
the canons, should have allowed the fabric of his church to fall 
into ruins. 

On the other hand, we have positive documentary evidence 
that he was zealously promoting the building of the church, 
and that the church was rising in his time. In a charter of 
early date, attested by Richard, the dean, the precentor, and 
‘almost all the canons” of the church, he expressly recognises 
his duty as bishop to provide “that the honour due to God 
should not be tarnished by the squalor of His house,” and so in 
full chapter and with the assent and counsel of his archdeacons, 
he makes a grant in support of the fabric, until the work be finished, 
of the proceeds of all benefices in the diocese so long as they 
shall be vacant. This grant formed at once a large “ fabric fund,” 
at that time amounting on an average to an equivalent of several 
hundred pounds of our money. It was an act of great muni- 
ficence, and supplied a precedent to Bishop Jocelin and to later 
bishops, and was appealed to by the chapter when Bishop 
Roger in 1245 and Bishop John of Drokensford, asserted their 
claims and sought to appropriate these sequestrations for their 
own use. Following this charter of Reginald’s grant of a 
fabric fund, there are charters of gifts from individuals towards 
the church, which contain evidence that the church was being 
endowed and the fabric was being built. One charter there is 
which it is very pleasant for a canon of Wells to read, 
in which Nicolas of Barrow, in ruridecanal chapter of Castle 
Cary (“in capitulo apud Kari”), “in consideration of the 
good conversation of the canons of Wells” (‘considerata 
canonicorum Wellensium honesta conversatione”) and of 
the admirable structure of the rising church (‘et  sur- 
gentis ecclesiz laudabili structura”), gives up his life interest 
in the temporalities of the church of Lovington, of which the 
advowson had been given before to the church of St. Andrew 
by the Lord of Lovington, Robert de Kari. So then the church 
of St. Andrew was rising and becoming an object of admira- 
tion, and drawing forth gifts from individuals in the time of 
Reginald, There is another charter, which is dated “in the 
second year after the coronation of our lord the king at Win- 
chester,” most probably the second coronation of Richard I, 
after his return from captivity in 1194. If so, it will belong to 
the third or fourth year of Savaric, successor to Reginald. In 
this charter Martin of Carscumbe (Croscombe) gives three 
silver marks towards the construction of the new work of the 
church of St. Andrew, and two marks towards the repair of the 
chapel of St. Mary therein, “ad constructionem novi operis 

. et ad emendationem capella beatae Maria ejusdem loci.” 
So from these documents we know from Reginald’s own words 
and acts that the support of the fabric was the object of his care 
and munificence ; we know that in his time the church was 
rising and becoming a goodly structure ; we know that new 
work and repair of a Jady chapel was being planned or carried 
out, to which offerings were made in the first years of his suc- 
cessor’s episcopate, and we may safely conclude that the church 
was not neglected and falling into ruin, but that building was 
going on between 1174-1196. This evidence is sufficient to show 
that the Canon of Wells and Godwin, who make no mention of 
Reginald, are not to be considered ultimate authorities in this 
portion of the history of the fabric. I do not enter into the 
architectural puzzles of the building, or attempt to discriminate 
what parts belong to Bishop Reginald in the twelfth century, 
what to Bishop Jocelin in the thirteenth. But I will ask you to 
remember this evidence bearing upon the fabric history of the 
latter part of the twelfth century, and of Bishop Reginald’s 
time, when you look upon nave and transepts and the western 
arches of choir, which, as Professor Willis has said, bear an 
architectural character “unlike that of any ordinary Early 
English building,” “only a little removed from the Early 
Norman style,” which Britton says there could be little hesita- 
tion in ascribing to the reign of Henry II., 1154-1189, on 
architectural evidence. 

I pass on to the documentary history of the fabric during 
Bishop Jocelin’s time—1206-1242, It is disappointing that 
there is so little. The documents are altogether silent about 
the fabric after 1196, during the years of Savaric’s wandering 
and litigious life, and the early years of Jocelin’s episcopate 
down to 1219-20, Within that time Jocelin was being carried 
away into the current of political strife, himself an exile, and 
the property of the See confiscated (200/, a year, equivalent to 
not less than 4,000/, to 5,000/.), paid yearly into King John’s 
hands, After his return in 1213 he was engaged in the civil 
war and in the suit with Glastonbury. One grant there is, 
during the time of Dean Ralph of Lechdale, 1217-1220, in 
which a canon of Henstridge gives land and money, with the 
wish expressed that by his help the work may rise the more 
quickly. ‘Ut fabrica celerius ad optatam consummationem 
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mea sedulitate consurgat.” 


bury Manor ; in 1225, of five marks annually for twelve years ; 


in 1226, of thirty oaks, and of smaller wood (/rwsfa) to repair 
the bishop’s houses at Wookey. But no mention is made of 


these grants in the Chapter documents. 


While there is detailed evidence of the gifts of houses for the 


permanent residence of the canons, and for the schools of the 
church, no more is said about the growth of the fabric until the 
statement in a charter of Bishop Jocelin of the completion and 
dedication of the church on the day of St. Romanus— 
October 23, 1239. The date of this event is fixed by the 
charter of the grant of the manor of Winscombe to the canons, 
dated “on the morrow of St. Romanus, the day of the dedica- 
tion of the church in honour of St. Andrew, the gentlest of the 
Apostles, Apostolorum mitissimé.” No further detail is given 
of the dedication, no description of the parts then finished and 
consecrated. But three years after, in the year 1242 (on 
November 19), about a month before his death, Jocelin makes a 
concise statement of the building begun, continued, and com- 
pleted by him. He speaks only in general terms in the 
preamble of a charter, in which he is making ample provision 
for the endowment of all the members of the cathedral staff, as 
a duty no less binding than the support of the fabrics, He 
records what he had done for the fabric of the church, which 
he says he found dangerous by reason of age (“ periculum 
ruinze patiebatur pro sua vetustate”). He had built, enlarged, and 
consecrated (“ zedificare ccepimus et ampliare . . . in qua adeo 
profecimus . . . quod ipsam consecravimus ”). Then he goes on 
to say that the common revenues of the ministers of the 
church had hitherto been scanty (“tenuis et insufficiens ”), and to 
make the arrangements for their permanent augmentation. With 
no other authority than these words of the preamble to Bishop 
Jocelin’s charter of increased endowment of the cathedral staff, 
the Canon of Wells, writing in vague language in Bishop 
Bubwith’s time, that is, 180 years later, says that Jocelin had 
pulled down and rebuilt the church, from pavement to vault. 
Bishop Godwin (1616) affects more precision in his state- 
ment. “The church of Wells being now ready to fall to the 
ground, notwithstanding the great cost bestowed upon it by 
Robert, he (Jocelin) pulled down the greatest part of it, to witte, 
all the west ende, built it anew from the very foundation, and 
hallowed or dedicated it October 23, 1239.” So Professor 
Willis has assumed, on Godwin’s authority, that “ Jocelin him- 
self asserts in one of his statutes that he pulled down the 
church and rebuilt it.’ Do Jocelin’s words in this charter 
justify this assumption? They certainly do not to my mind— 
not even as read by themselves, much less when read in con- 
nection with Bishop Reginald’s words and acts, and with the 
history of the time intervening between Reginald and the com- 
pletion and consecration of the church by Jocelin in 1239-42. 
The words themselves occurring in the preamble to a charter 
relating mainly to another subject, the better endowment of 
the church yet remaining to be done, are general, not precise, 
in their review of what has been done. As it seems to me the 
words do not necessarily demand a more definite meaning than 
that, having begun, he had brought to an end the work he had 
undertaken, in the repair and enlargement of his church, which 
he found unfinished, old and ruinous in parts, and suffering 
from neglect and dilapidations of time. Reconsecration was 
necessary from the changes and additions which had been 
made both by Reginald and Jocelin since Bishop Robert’s con- 
secration, nearly one hundred years before, in 1148; and it was 
enforced at this time by the orders of the Papal legate, accord- 
ing to which several other churches were consecrated about the 
same time. ‘The state of dilapidation and partial ruin in which 
Jocelin says he found the church might well have been the 
effects of some twenty or thirty years of neglect of an unfinished 
building, in such times, under the wasteful episcopate of Savaric, 
the confiscations of King John, the civil war, the intolerable 
exactions of Papal legates, and the local quarrels with 
the great rival power at Glastonbury going on to 1218-19. 
But we must not detract from Bishop Jocelin’s greatness. 
If contemporary documents do not justify the statements of 
Godwin, nor the general tradition that Jocelin did everything 
at Wells—that he pulled down and rebuilt the whole church— 
yet there is sufficient evidence that he did very much, quite 
sufficient to justify the tradition that he was in a true sense 
“the maker” of Wells. He and his brother Hugh, afterwards 
of Lincoln, were “ men of the soil,’ of Launcherley, of Wells, 
“wholly Wells” (as Godwin says), living through Reginald’s 
episcopate, Hugh as archdeacon, Jocelin canon of Wells, rising 
to honour as judges, and becoming by office and royal grant 


This is the only charter in our 
documents of a grant to the fabric during Jocelin’s time. This 
charter shows that the work had recommenced at that date 
(1220). It appears that the prebends had been assessed for the 
fabric, and in this case a voluntary offering is made over and 
above the assessment to hasten the work. Outside our docu- 
ments, there are other evidences of building operations. The 
Close Rolls of Henry III. contain grants to the fabric in 1220 
of sixty large oaks (gvossa robora) from the forest of Cheddar ; 
in 1224 of one penny a day, remitted from the rent of Congres- 


possessed of riches, manors, and benefices. Hugh gave largely 
of his great wealth to his brother Jocelin for the church, and 
Jocelin gave all that he had to “the church he loved so well, 
in which he had been nourished from his infancy,” where, as his 
fellow-canons attested before his election, “he had lived in all 
good conscience among them hitherto.” 

Thus the two brothers, in a spirit of local patriotism and 
pious devotion, which will compare with that of Florentine 
citizens and builders of Italian towns, became the makers of 
their native town. The Registers bear witness that after his 
return from exile Jocelin was working steadily through troublous 
times to build up the constitution of his church of secular 
canons at Wells, on the lines of his predecessors, Reginald 
and Robert—increasing the prebends, remodelling the offices, 
giving full and definite duties and additional endowments to 
every member of the staff of the church, providing hospital, 
schools, houses for the resident canons, making and stocking his 
park at Wells, building and repairing houses and a chapel at 
Wookey. He was not the creator, but the remodeller, legis- 
lator, and finisher of the constitution. So as builder of the 
fabric he continued and finished the work of his predecessors, 
repairing and rebuilding what was dilapidated or unfinished, 
adding largely new and original work, and when sufficiently 
completed in interior arrangements and endowment he conse- 
crated his finished work shortly before his death. 

Professor Willis has told us that the date of the consecra- 
tion of the church by Jocelin in 1239 agrees ‘‘ with that phase 
of Early English work which the architecture of the west front 
presents,” and that the west front “is built in the fully-developed 
Early English style in which Salisbury is built” We know 
that Jocelin was a frequent visitor at Salisbury, while Bishop 
Poore was building. He was present at the consecration of the 
choir in 1225 ; he was one of the commissioners named by the 
Pope to pronounce on the merits of St. Osmund for canonisa- 
tion in 1228. ‘The architecture and contemporary evidence lead 
to the conclusion that the west front was Jocelin’s special work 
while repairing and completing the unfinished nave of his pre- 
decessors. If this was so, it would have been a noble achieve- 
ment for the last twenty years of a troubled episcopate. If he 
did this, and no more than this, it would not be difficult to 
imagine how the tradition would have grown that he was the 
builder of the whole church. Amidst the obscurity attaching 
to the early building in the troublous times of the twelfth 
century, Jocelin’s fame as benefactor, legislator, builder of the 
west front, and the finisher of the church, would eclipse the 
fame of his predecessors, and invest him justly with the title of 
“the builder of church,” “as if there had been none like him, 
nor would be after him.” But with these documents before us, 
I claim that those who went before and prepared the way for 
Jocelin’s achievements should not be forgotten. 

“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” Jocelin is first and 
foremost, but Reginald de Bohun ought to hold the second 
place of honour between Robert and Jocelin as one of the 
“makers of Wells,” one of the “ first three” master builders of 
our holy and beautiful house of St. Andrew in Wells. 


Oriental Architecture in England. 

Sir,—In the Zzmes of September 6, Mr. H. Devey Browne, 
of Eastbourne, questions my views (see Zhe Architect, Sep- 
tember 7) as to the advantages of English architects using 
externally certain coloured materials. If you will allow me, I 
will quote his words, and reply to them as I proceed. After 
admitting that I urge that we should adopt a szd¢table style of 
architecture to display the various coloured materials—granites, 
porphyries, quartz, and serpentines—found in this country, he 
says, “I would venture to suggest that the really good English 
architects before the eighteenth century were satisfied with the 
quiet colours of homely brick and stone.” To tnis I would 
reply that, if they were, they would be quite satisfied with the 
subdued tones of the igneous rocks. ‘The richest-coloured red 
granites or red elvans are mildness itself compared with 
ordinary red bricks, and though yellow quartz may be a little 
more brilliant than buff stone, the architect who is an artist, as 
every architect should be, will know how to use it so that it 
shall harmonise the green and purple tints of the porphyries 
and serpentines, which again could be subdued by the black 
basalt of Cree Hill or developed by the white quartz of North 
Cornwall or the white elvan of Okehampton. Then Mr. 
Browne asks, “ Does Mr. Travis think that the modern architect, 
with all the colours of the rainbow at his command, could 
design anything as good as the erections of our ancestors?” 
To this I say that, having the benefit of all that has been done 
in the past, together with the aid of modern science, he ought 
to be able to surpass his ancestors in the art of architectural 
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design ; but that he will do so I have my doubts, like Mr. 
Browne, because he has such an inveterate habit of copying 
ancient work suitable to past times, instead of basing his 
designs upon modern requirements and taking advantage 
of the wider field in the choice of materials which modern 
science has placed at his command. His ancestors did 
this as far as it was in their power, and it is as 
certain as anything can be that, if living at the present 
day, they would do what I have ventured to suggest, viz. 
use the igneous rocks in external architectural construction, 
both on account of their innate beauty and their absolute 
durability in the noxious atmosphere of the metropolis and 
other large towns. Then Mr. Browne asks, “ Will not Nature 
give a delicacy of colour on lichened wall and mossy roof, 
which is far more picturesque than the hard, smooth, un- 
changing colours of marble and granite?” Here I may say 
that I admire the colours with which Nature invests every- 
thing when she is not interfered with as much as Mr. Browne, 
but my proposal applies solely to city architecture, and that I 
think it is only necessary for any one to stand in front of the 
Crimean monument in Westminster, or other granite structure, to 
be convinced of the value of these materials in the construction of 
town buildings. Twenty years have passed since its erection, and 
the granite shaft is as perfect as when the workmen departed. 
Not so the freestone work, which is a fuliginous mass of 
scarcely distinguishable detail. Within a bow shot he will 
also see the Houses of Parliament, on the restoration of the 
stone of which 2,500/. are annually spent. Such an edifice 
could now—in this age of science—be erected of porphyry, 
quartz, and granite, that would not only cost nothing extra, and 
not cost a farthing in repairs, but would remain unchanged in 
the sooty atmosphere of London. If ancient examples be 
asked for they are sufficiently numerous. Of course there 
could be no elaborate tracery, but only simple splays—no florid 
carving, but only mosaic work; but as compensation there 
would be equal beauty of outline, a surface of unfailing bur- 
nished texture, and an everlasting g!ow of colour which, in my 
opinion, is a very essential element of design in a cold and 
grey climate like our own, though some writers on this subject 
seem to forget that contrast in art is as important and neces- 
sary as harmony. Finally, having answered most of Mr. 
Browne’s questions, 1 may fairly ask him one. Is he aware 
that all the architecture of the West originated in the East? 
Apologising for the length of my remarks,—I am, sir, yours 
truly, HENRY TRAVIS, 
The Limes, Streatham : September II. 


Theatre Exits and Fire Risks. 


S1R,—Your correspondent, Mr. Macpherson, has made a 
practical and valuable suggestion in pointing out that the mere 
existence of a fireproof screen or curtain, however perfect it 
may be, would not suffice to prevent panic unless it be lowered 
between each act, thus familiarising the public with the fact 
that the auditorium can be completely shut off from the stage 
at a minute’s notice in case of fire. As this correspondence is 
likely to be read by a very large number of people, I think it 
would be extremely useful if the inventor of the new fireproof 
curtain would explain, in your next number, as lucidly as pos- 
sible, his reasons fer claiming his curtain to be perfectly fire- 
resisting. If I may venture to make one more request, I should 
like some of your correspondents to suggest means by which 
audiences could leave places of amusement in event of a scare 
without running the great risks they at present do.— Yours truly, 

E. YEOMANS. 
High Street, Aston, Birmingham : 
September 12, 1888. 


SrrR,—Will you kindly insert the following remarks in your 
next publication respecting fire in theatres? I cannot refrain 
from expressing my hearty concurrence with Mr. Macpherson’s 
letter in your last week’s issue, with reference to thoroughly 
instructing theatregoers as to what is being done to protect 
their lives in case of fire. No doubt you and your correspon- 
dents are already doing some good in drawing attention to the 
steps which might be, and in some cases have been, taken to 
render theatres fireproof, and the discussion raised in your 
columns may eventually induce theatre managers to take a doud- 
fide interest in demonstrating to their audiences that fire risk 
has been so minimised, that there remains no practical danger 
of a fire spreading from the stage to the auditorium. When 
theatres have been burnt down from time to time, and vast 
numbers of persons sacrificed, an active discussion has generally 
ensued as to how a recurrence of such disasters can be avoided, 
but the popular excitement rapidly subsides, and the public 
once more relapses into a state of composure, leaving the 
question of life and death to the solution of theatrical managers 
and architects. 

As a plain matter of fact, theatres can, without difficulty 
and with absolutely less cost than under the present faulty 


system, be rendered absolutely fireproof. Of course the archi- 
tectural mind is averse to own that the existing system has 
proved a deadly failure, and hence it becomes the duty of the 
theatre-going public to so agitate this vital question, as to 
ultimately make it compulsory on theatrical architects and 
managers to adopt the means at their disposal for constructing 
theatres which shall be actually fireproof, without, of course, 
disturbing the laws of acoustics. 

While due consideration must be given to the results of any 
possible panic, every modern improvement should be made use 
of to prevent the fire from spreading from the stage to the 
auditorium, and above all to prevent panic by keeping the 
audience in ignorance that any fire exists. The obvious way to 
do this is by instantly shutting or lowering an impenetrable 
screen or curtain similar to that suggested by one of your recent 
correspondents, and which seems to me from the material em- 
ployed in its construction to be well adapted for the purpose, as 
there can be no doubt that silicate cotton is not only incom- 
bustible, but a perfect resistant of heat, however intense it may 
be.—Yours faithfully, R. MACGREGOR. 

149 Grange Road, Birkenhead : September 12, 1888. 


S1r,—The recent letters in your issues of the 17th,’24th, 
and 31st ult. on the above subject imply a misapprehension of 
the manner of constructing an iron-framed asbestos cloth fire- 
proof curtain, as practised by this company. May I count on 
your courtesy to insert the following few remarks in refutation 
of the prevalent misconceptions on this subject ? 

We continue to maintain that a single curtain fixed on a 
roller is useless in preventing the spread of fire, as the weight 
of the roller would not suffice to keep the curtain from bellying, 
as happened at the Exeter Theatre, nor to prevent the flames 
and smoke from entering the auditorium ; nor would we by any 
means recommend a single curtain on an iron frame, as in such 
a construction the ironwork would be exposed to direct contact 
with the flames, and an unequal expansion would take place, 
resulting in the buckling or twisting of the framework. 

The form of curtain which we recommend is the double 
asbestos metallic cloth curtain, on an iron frame, with an air- 
space between the two cloths. Although the floss asbestos 
usually used with gas stoves instantaneously becomes incan- 
descent when brought into contact with flame, this is not the 
case when asbestos of the kind employed for curtains is converted 
into a textile fabric. A practical proof of this was afforded by 
the action of the committee of justices appointed by the 
Birmingham magistrates to consider the provisions necessary 
for the protection of the public against fire in the theatres and 
music halls in that borough. Inthe report of this committee, 
read at the annual meeting of the magistrates on January 4, 
1888, Mr. Jaffray stated :—‘“‘ Your committee caused a piece of 
the material of which the asbestos curtain is made to be placed 
over, but close to, the flames of several gas-jets for about half 
an hour, At the end of that time there was no trace of burn- 
ing, nor was the material made very hot. It appeared to your 
committee that it was not only fireproof but smokeproof, and 
the curtain when down would completely prevent the audience 
seeing any smoke or fire on the stage, and would, therefore, to 
a considerable extent prevent panic.” In moving the adoption 
of the report, Mr. Jaffray said :—‘‘ They directed their atten- 
tion specially to the cutting off of the stage from the audito- 
rium. ... The means Mr. Simpson had very thoughtfully 
taken at the Theatre Royal for cutting off entirely the stage 
from the auditorium would prove effectual. He had provided 
an asbestos curtain... and the committee were convinced 
that it would successfully resist intense heat for such a length 
of time as would enable a large audience to escape.” The low 
conductivity of spun and woven asbestos, therefore, affords, in 
our opinion, a guarantee against such an increase of tempera- 
ture in the ironwork as to cause it to buckle or twist before the 
audience had ample time to get out. The statement as to 
incandescence is also disposed of by this report; but sup- 
posing, for argument’s sake, that such an intense heat were 
generated on the stage as to cause the asbestos cloth on that side 
to become incandescent, it would still be impervious to flame, 
and the air-space between the two cloths would effectually pre- 
vent any abnormal development of heat on the side next the 
auditorium. Another simple and effective preventive of in- 
candescence, the adoption of which we strongly recommend, is 
a row of automatic sprinklers at the top of the curtain, which, 
in the event of fire, would keep the cloth thoroughly wet. These 
curtains can be lowered in ten seconds or less, and would con- 
fine the fire solely to the stage. The audience would be 
enabled to quit the theatre without panic, which is the cause 
of more injury and loss of life than actual fire; and the usual 
means of extinction—sprinklers, hydrants, &c.—could be 
manipulated without hindrance. Should, however, the iron 
framework be objected to, another method of construction 
(Marius’s patent) can be adopted, by which the curtain (double 
with an air-space) can be run up in folds and rapidly lowered. 

Prevention, doubtless, is better than cure, and if all stage 
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appliances were coated with asbestos fireproof paint, there 
would be no danger of any material so treated catching fire ; 
but it is always the unforeseen which happens, and even with 
the most careful supervision, there might come a time when 
some inflammable material in use might ignite, and it is beyond 
doubt that the advantage of the asbestos fireproof curtain 
would then be recognised.— Your obedient servant, 
. ALFRED FISHER, Manager and Secretary, 
The United Asbestos Company, Limited. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Brierley Hill—The new schools at Mount Pleasant, 
Quarry Bank, for the Kingswinford School Board, were 
opened on Monday last. They have been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. G. B. Nichols & Son, architects, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, by Messrs. H. Dorse & Son, builders, 
Cradley Heath. The buildings are planned for the accommo- 
dation of 360 children, viz. 234 mixed and 126 infants, each 
having separate entrances in connection with cloakrooms 
and lavatories. The mixed school is 65 feet by 20 feet, with 
two classrooms, each 24 feet 8 inches square and teachers’ 
room, The infants’ schoolroom is 30 feet by 22 feet, with class- 
room 22 feet by 20 feet and teachers’ room. The materials 
used are red brick relieved with moulded and other bricks. 
In the gables at each end of the schools is the Board’s mono- 
gram, and occupying the central position is the stone bearing 
the date of the erection of the schools. The roof of the build- 
ings is slated, the ridges being finished with red ornamental 
crest tiles and terra-cotta finials, and over the girls’ and infants’ 
entrance is a bell turret, 48 feet high, with lightning-con- 
ductor fixed by Mr. J. Blackburn, of Nottingham. In the 
schoolrooms and classrooms is a dado of wood, 4 feet high, 
stained and varnished. The porches and passages have a dado 
of white glazed bricks, and the floors are paved with red and 
blue Statfordshire quarries. The whole of the rooms are 
partly open, the ceilings boarded, stained and varnished, and are 
well lighted with large windows, the upper parts of which are 
filled with Leggott’s casement adjusters. The floors are laid with 
wood-block paving. Boyle’s inlet ventilators are used, and 
there are also outlet ventilating turrets in the roof. The 
schools are heated throughout by hot-water apparatus supplied 
by Mr. J. Attwood, engineer, of Stourbridge. The lavatory 
fittings are of Macfarlane’s manufacture. 


Cheetham.—The memorial-stone of a new school which is 
being built by the Manchester School Board, in Waterloo Road, 
to accommodate the children at present attending the temporary 
schools at Salem chapel and the Congregational church, in 
Bury New Road, has been laid. In these schools there are at 
present about 750 children, but the new premises will accom- 
modate over 1,000. They are to cost about 13,2507, and are 
being erected by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, from plans prepared 
by Mr. H. Lord, architect. 


Glasgow.—The Roman Catholic school built on the west 
side of Sandyfaulds Street has been opened. The building is 
a handsome and substantial structure, designed by Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster. Red sandstone, with rock 
facing, is used for the front of the building, and vitrified bricks 
are the material put into the gables and back portions of the 
erection, All the latest School Board improvements are taken 
advantage of in the fitting-up of the interior of the three 
storeys of which the building consists, and the lighting and 
ventilation are on the most approved methods. The contract 
price for the building was 5,000/. The school will accommo- 
date 1,300 children. 


St. Albans.—The memorial-stone of the extensions to the 
Wesleyan Sunday school has been laid. The cost will be 
about 1,500/. The ventilation throughout has been amply pro- 
vided for, and the vitiated air will be extracted by Boyle’s 
patent extractor. The architect is Mr. James Weir, F.R.1.B.A., 
g Victoria Chambers, Westminster, and the contractors are 
Messrs, Chamberlain & Birrell, of St. Albans. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Grimsby.—Plans are in preparation for a new memorial 
church, to seat 500 persons, for the parish of St. Andrew, 
Grimsby. The style of the work is Perpendicular, consisting 
of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, memorial morning 
chapel, organ chamber, western baptistery, and vestries. The 
materials to be used are red brick with stone dressings, the 
roofs being covered with Broseley tiles. The arms of the 
donor, together with the See of Lincoln, will be introduced in 


the gables of the western porch. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, is the architect. 


Hilmaurs, N.B.—The parish church of Kilmaurs has been 


reopened after renovation. The works have been carried out 
from the designs‘of Mr. R. S. Ingram, architect, Kilmarnock, 


the contractors being :—Masons, J. M‘Lachlan & Sons, Irvine ; 
joiner, David Wood, Kilmarnock; slater, Robert Millar, 
Stewarten ; plumber, W. Murchland, Kilmarnock ; glazier- 
work, A. & G. Gilchrist. The total cost of the rebuilding is 
about 1,500/. 


Lower Gornal.—The foundation-stone of a chancel for the 
church of Lower Gornal has been laid. The plans of Mr. 
T. H. Fleeming, architect, Wolverhampton, were adopted, 
and the tender of Messrs. Holland, of Dudley, to execute the 
work was accepted. 


GENERAL. 


Sir John Gilbert has resigned the presidency of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. 


The Exhibition of Pictures at the Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery is to be opened on the 25th inst. 


The Architectural Association, by leave of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, paid a visit on Saturday to Hatfield House, when 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, the past president, described the history and 
chief features of the building. 

The First Exhibition of the South Wales Art Society and 
Sketching Club will be opened in Cardiff to-morrow (Satur- 
day). 

MM. Trélat and Vaudremer, the French architects, have 
been appointed members of the organising committee of the 
International Sanitary Congress, which will be held next year 
in Paris. 


The Plans of Mr. Leonard Stokes for a Roman Catholic 
church to be erected in Guildhall Street, Folkestone, have been 
approved of by the Corporation, 


A Committee has been appointed to obtain a site for a 
proposed United Presbyterian church in Dundee. 


Mr. G. C. Dewhurst has promised the sum of 1,000/. 
towards the rebuilding of Lymm parish church tower, which is 
to be carried out under the direction of Mr. Crowther. 


The Leith Dean of Guild Court on Monday granted a 
warrant for the erection of a theatre in the Kirkgate. The 
plans show accommodation for about 1,000 persons. 


The Coventry City Council on Tuesday acceded to a re- 
quest from the South Kensington Museum authorities, asking 
for the loan of one of the Coventry maces of the date of 
Charles II., to reproduce it by electrotyping for exhibition in 
the museum and affiliated institutions, as an addition to the 
collection of corporation and university plate. 


Plans have been prepared for laying out eleven acres of 
land belonging to the town of Hyde, Manchester, as a 
cemetery. The estimate of Mr. Beaumont, the architect, is 
6,0512., of which 1,556/. is for a chapel and 800/. for a lodge. 


The Communal Council of Copenhagen have voted 
50,000/. for the construction of municipal buildings. 


A New Vicarage House in connection with the church 
of St. Leonards is to be built at Thornton-le-Street, near 
Thirsk. 

A Canal is proposed to be constructed to connect the 
Black and Caspian seas. A sum of 4o millions of roubles is 
estimated to be required for the work, 


The Metropolitan Board of Works closed Lambeth 
Bridge on Saturday last, the day of a regatta, owing to its 
dangerous condition. 


The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln are about to restore 
the chapter-house of Lincoln Cathedral. The cost is estimated 
at about 7,000/, 


Plans by Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., of Grimsby» 
for new schools for 1,000 children, arranged on the central hall 
system, were approved by the Clee-with-Weelsby School 
Board on Wednesday, the 5th inst. 


Healing Manor, N. Lincolnshire, is now being remodelled 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. W.. 
Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Grimsby. 


Mr. Donald Robertson, formerly master of Smith Street 
Branch School of Art, Birmingham, has been appointed head- 
master of the Walsall School of Art. 


The Governors of the York County Hespital on Monday 
decided that plans which have been prepared for additional 
rooms to be erected over the Watt Ward should be carried 
out. In 1874 the late Mr. Richard Watt, of Bishop Burton, 
left a legacy of 4,500/. for the building of a new ward, which 
has been completed at a cost of 3,800/., and the residue of the 
bequest, with accumulated interest amounting to over 1,000/., 
leaves a sufficient sum to cover the cost of the proposed 
additions. 


CRIMINAL PROcEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boyvize & Son, 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 


6 
For every Additional Line . A : ’ ei Olea .6 
For Quarter Page : : ‘ . . EoE2t tO: 0 
For Half Page . : . . . : - 410 0 
For a Page : : : - . : yoo 8 "SO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . , . 7.6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

De a Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement ‘may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 
ee 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

ee 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


GoRTON.—Sept. 15.—Designs are Invited for Public Baths. 
Mr. R. T. Holland, Clerk to the Local Board, Local Board 
Offices, Gorton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APPERLEY BRIDGE.—Sept. 15.—For Building Mill, Shed, 
Engine-house, Boiler-house, and Chimney. Messrs. J. Kendall 
& J. H. Bakes, Architects, Idle. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 17.—For Proposed Sheds for the Belfast 
Rope Works Company, Limited. Mr. R. Watt, architect, 
774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 24.—For. Building Tower and Spire to 
Catholic Church, Holyrood. Mr. M. H. Thomson, Architect, 
65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 21.—For Widening Quay. Mr. Henry 
Chowins, Borough Surveyor, Bideford. 

_BOURNEMOUTH.—Sept. 18.*—For Enlargement of the East 
Cliff Congregational Church and Schools. Messrs. Lawson & 
Donkin, Architects, Beckford Buildings, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 18.—For Building Hide, Skin, and 
Tallow Auction Mart, with Dwelling-house, Offices, and other 
Buildings. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 15.—For Additions to Premises, Wine 
Street, for Messrs. Belfield & Sons, also for Mr. W. B. Biggs. 
Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


CARDIFF.—Sept. 14.—For Building Sunday School and 
Cottage. Mr.E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street 
Cardiff. 

CHESLYN Hay.—Sept. 15.—For Building New Schools. 
Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

Crouch ENp.—Sept. 18.—For Building two Residences 
for Mr. C. A. Mackness. Mr. S. W. Brooking, Architect, 44 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

DENT.—Sept. 15.—For Restoring Church. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 

DEwsBuRY.—Sept. 19.—For Building Organ Chamber and 
Choir Vestry, St. Matthew’s Church. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 25.—For Construction of Four Iron Street 
Bridges. Mr. E. Maunsell, Secretary, Westland Row Terminus, 
Dublin. 

EXNING.—Sept. 17.—For Building Cottage Hospital, Boun- 
dary Walls, &c. Mr. Thomas Ennion, Deva Chambers, News 
market. 

FARSLEY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Stockrooms, Offices, 
oF Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, 

eeds. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Oct. 2.-For Building Store Shed. The 
Superintending Architect, Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring 
Gardens. 

FULHAM.—Sept. 19.—For Building Stables for Fifty Horses, 
with House and Office. Mr. C. J. Foakes, Clerk to the Vestry, 
Walham Green, S.W. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 19.—For Additions to Board 
School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

HEATON.—Sept. 15.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Row, Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 20.—For Building Shops and Nine 
Dwelling-houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hud- 
dersfield. 

LONDON.—Sept. 20.—For Enlargement and Erection of 
Board Schools, &c. The Architect’s Department, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment. 

LONDON.—Sept. 18.—For Bakehouse and Stable, for the 
Battersea and Wandsworth Co-operative Society. Mr. 
T. E. Webb, Secretary, 2 Plough Road, S.W. 

LONGTON, STAFFS.—Sept. 15.—For Building two Houses 
near Clayton Street. Mr. W. Wood, Architect, Longton. 

LOWER FITTLEworRTH.—Sept. 14.—For Building House. 
Mr. William Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

Newgury.—For Repairs to Corn Exchange. The Borough 
Surveyor, Newbury. 

NorrincHaMm.—For Additions, &c., to Villa Residence 
Sherwood Rise. Mr. H. Sulley, Architect, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham. 

OTLEY.--Sept. 19.—For Building Workshop. Mr. Arthu 
Longfield, Silver Mills, Otley. 

RHEWL, MostyNn.—Sept. 14.—For carrying out Works fo 
Water Supply. Mr. J. L. Williams, Sanitary Inspector, Bryn- 
ford, Holywell. 

SALCOMBE.—Sept. 22.—For Building Chancel and Porchee 
to Church. Mr. J. May, Courtenay Street, Salcombe. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Sept..15.—For Building Pair o 
Semi-detached Houses and Three Detached Houses, Moun 
Ephraim. Mr. Wm. B. Hughes, Architect, 43 London Road 
Tunbridge Wells. 

WEYMOUTH.—Sept. 19.—For Harbour Improvement Works 
Quay Wall, Landing Jetties, Retaining Wall, Sea Wall, Diver- 
sion of Esplanade, Toll-house, Entrance Gates, Shelters, &c 
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7 hsS New Street, Mel- RRAZIL. 
Pameicns Mot ple a eee 4 po For Machinery and Plant for Brazilian Extract of Meat and 


ildi i i Hide Factory, Limited, Porto Alegre, Brazil, from the 

WICKERIDGE.—Sept. 20.—For Building Pair of Semi- weend cf hie’ Fue Ga Engines 
detached Cottages. Mr. W. Barrons, Weir View, Totnes. esig . y 3 ER, ’ 

WIGAN. — Sept 19.— For Sanatorium Buildings. The 18 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Borough Engineer “Wigan No. 1 Contract.—Extract of Meat Plant. 

dD ’ 5S : 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Sept. 20.—For Enlarging Instrument- RES cate a Col Fe oe fs sae 2 : 
room at Post Office. The Postmaster, Wolverhampton. ontilex ~~ ° eo 3 . oe 

YEADON.—Sept. 20.—For Building Villa. Mr. George No. 2 Contract.—Patent Water-tube Boilers. 


: ; Boiler Co. . : : . «| 23879, O10 
Foggitt, Architect, Yeadon. Patent Steam ; 
ee sent 18.—For Billiard-room. Mr. James A. Babcock, Wilcox & Co. . eS rsa 2,060 0 0 
Green, Hon, Secretary, Fulford District Conservative Club, No. 3 Contract.—Pumping Machinery. 
York : Simpson & Co. . See ; : ; ~ -2007==Om1G 
: G. Waller & Co. (error in estimate) . : 1. = BeGzeomee 
Moreland & Son : ‘ : . , . . OSs aoneee 
TENDERS. Fawcett, Preston & Co. . ; : . . 66S omG 
a No. 4 Contract.—Charcoal Plant. 
see Ili P 1 d St t G. Waller & Go; . e e ° ° e 498 Oo 0 
. Maki Metalling, and Channelling Portlan reet, a ; ; 
er old neat Nottingham, for the Arnold Local Board of r . RR Lancashire Boilers. aS 
Health. Quantities by the Engineer, Mr. F. JACKSON, nae ys Son VL ae ee oe Sa 
William Frost . : : - ; ¢ ; 259 {2° 2 SS Va 
debe Greaves . - + _.n1 7am aon ae ‘4 4 For Covering over Brook, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. 
yawatd Gop Santtio' ‘lS iSite eb ae F, W. LAcEy, Surveyor, Brentford. 
gee’. hae. 7 2" ST agin $658 6%G | HeHaynes}Alperton . MRR. ho VC one 
ue Hawley Ricoh ot ; : : ‘ . 198 0 0 E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill . F - «8735-0 0 
ILLIAM CORDON, Burton Joyce, near Not- G. aoe ee "Ge tna ihe 848 2 z 
ingham (accepted ) j : f ; . 179 6 0 G, R. Rackham o., Colchester. : cut7ig 
ea eRe hterl, j 4:G8 TCT BO W. Parker, Brentford. . . : 675 13 10 
cade Rie lore ae W. NEAVE & Co., Paddington (accepted) . . 649 10 9 
BELTON. a - filed 7 
Building Cottage at Belton, near Great Yarmouth. " ; GRAVESEND. 
ea Guanine G. pacee Architect, Town Hall Chambers, | For Alterations, Shop Fittings, and other Works at Nos. 3, 5, 
Great Yarmouth. Quantities by Architect. and 7 Harmer Street, for the Gravesend Co-operative 
Brooks, Belton, near Great Yarmouth : 5305 Es FO Society, Limited. Mr. A. G, SMITH, Architect, 1 Darnley 
Barnard, Great Yarmouth . < ; ; eeeetaa iis ( Street, Gravesend. 
Springall, Great Yarmouth . : ; 5 320 {0°70 W. H. Archer, Gravesend . 5 , 5 - 1522 2 ee 
Kemp, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth . 5 » 298080 R, Gates, Gravesend . 5 ; . ; - 519 I0 oO 
Hawes, Great Yarmouth . : : : [h2821 lo 6 A. C. Rayner, Gravesend , : $ 5 -\1§090:0° O 
Harwoop & BECKETT, Great Yarmouth (ac- MULTON & WALLIs, Gravesend (accepted ) -» 446 I0 o 
cepted) , : . d . : , . 266 I0 o W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend : : ‘ . 456 Onan 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEOGOT'?’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
. kind of window. Size and height of 
4 l Mf) Ij YY) yi S window no object. 
| ml el Wy, i] | ] From 4/3 each. 
LiL gy y The WILMO3 is worked with a rod or 
; endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
i the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
= Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
| my below. : 
| iM) Hy q For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
Wicd STE mates given, 


AVS 
I IM i AAA 
lis H li I ui 
TESTIMONIAL. 
a BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
Strs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I haye used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
| a35 HiGE EXOL BORN, LONDON, W.C. 3 


| 109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW ; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS—“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


SS 


| ii | 
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NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EPSOM. GRIMSBY. 

Additions and Alterations to Union Workhouse, Epsom, ' For Building Cemetery Chapels, Lodge, Waiting - room, 
Surrey, for the Guardians. Mr. HERBERT D. APPLETON, | Mortuary, &c., Grimsby. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Mr. F. J. W. Miller, Quantity F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 

Surveyor. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds ‘ » £4,590 oOo 
Jeal. 5 s : : : if ; £10325 oO W. Smith, Grimsby . : : 4,400 O O 
Parker . : ; : : ¢ fawn oO Leaning, Grimsby ; ; ‘ : ; - 4,388 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey : i : : : ) es3OF O50 F. Grant, Cleethorpes . - - : nvngigetetel Ten Ae) 
H. Knight : ; ; ; ; : > 79,465) 0, © F. Southenr’s Exors., Hull ‘ ‘ ‘ AOL O 
A. Bricknell . - : é : , vise 32904 OF O John White, Grimsby ; . . - 4,350 0 O 
Shillitoe & Son : : . : ; = eeQz5O OF 0 Roebuck & Gooseman, Grimsby : , rioulee: <p Cobo! fo) 
Taylor . : : ; : : = © 9.2809 OF. 0 Goodhand, Hewins & Co., Grimsby. é reid lade cea 
G. Stephenson : 2 : : , 4/9 9,137)/-,07 0 J&R GH Guy, Grimsby . . ‘ : 41447-0770 
Goddard & Son. ; : : : 7 EO, 100; OF 0 Walker & Cook, Grimsby : ; : . 4,126 0 0 
Rose & Co. . : ; : ; : oe 00408 OF 0 Good & Co., Hull . : : : : 14,070) 0.) O 
J. Wyatt . : - é A ‘ F = ae o,920—,. 01" 0 Enderly & Co., Grimsby . : : : . 4,066 0 oO 
H. Willcock . : : : : P s $60,005" CO O Wortley, Doncaster . : ‘ : 7 23,905, 0; 0 
E. J. Burnand . : : , , + 9,042. 0. 0 Thomas Simonson, Grimsby . : : 3,020), Or O 
Ward Bros. . ; - : : ‘ . 8,604 0 O Crossland, Newark . . 3,800 18 oO 
R. Wood. “ ; : ; : . Jt B,5838! 01.0 ji We THOMPSON & SONS, ‘Louth (accepted Tim 2707 2 O 
T. Martin : - - A ; r eS, S654- 0. 0 
J. Longley. A : : : : -# 40,400°20 0 
A.R. Flew .; ‘ : : ; : eU"8 20070) 0 HANLEY. 

Howe & White : f : : : . 8,250 0 O| For the Erection of House, Regent Road, Hanley, for Mr. 

W. H. Lowden & Son . ‘ : : $y 73,250> 02 6 Alexander Wayte. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 
Ward, Clarke & Co. : ; : : POs 5 72 Or. O Architects, Hanley. Quantities ae Architects. 

J. Chappell. : 3 , : : oes t208 GO H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : : - £090 © oO 

W.H. Simmonds . : : : ee. O0L On. O Arthur Hall, Hanley . ‘ ‘ A . 665 o O 

R. J. Humphris . - : : : » 7,700 0 O Nathan Barlow, Stoke. : : ; : “650 Ol oO 

H. Tarrant . f ; " : : «= 476,982 9.0 James Bowden, Burslem . F : é )S64si8a) o 

Thomas Godwin, Hanley . ; : . . 640 90 O 

FERNDALE. Cornelius Comes, Hanley . » 599 19 O 

For Building Nine Houses, Taff Street, Ferndale, near Ponty- NICHOLAS BENNETT, Burslem (accepted ya - 599 9 O 


pridd, Glamorgan. Mr. E. JONES, Architect, 30 High 
Street, Cymmer, near Pontypridd. 


John Maliphant, Ferndale. : ees £1362 Oo Oo HIGH WYCOMBE. 

Jones & Edwards, Treorkey . 5 c 1,339 10 ©} For Restoration of Exterior of Parish Church, High Wycombe. 
J. Price Powell, Cardiff. : : - 1,320°15.-0 Mr. J. OLDRID SCOTT, Architect. 

JOHN DAVIES, Treorkey (accepted Mec : neers 3O2el 5 O Gibson, Wycombe . : : } : £2,053 ce Ono 
William Jones, Ferndale . - ¢ : 3 Mie PH/g, ike Loosley, Wycombe . ; : ; . 2,007 = Ol O 
John Rees, Pontypridd . : ; . e242 00 Symms, Oxford ; : : : A o 2.0750 CaEO 
Morris Morris, Ferndale . ; r ‘ ot. 232 2 O- 0 C. H. Hunt, Wycombe . F ‘ - 2842 o Oo 
B. Jones, Pontypridd : ‘ : : eeitst7 3, oc 0 Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury | : : 7 2,795.1. O 
Architect’s estimate . - . ° j pent. 207 10. O SILVER, piguseotcad (accepted ) , ; <, 204E 2 C0 


ee. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


OG me FUnetvate for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Se Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International ee ale ee 1862. 


“ MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


4 
wae 
\ 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESGRIETION: 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


golds & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, GOPINGS, ETC, 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Ehags made 
to order. 


HAMBLET’S eet ba=idls RAGE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON W.-C. 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
of Designs on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BAST SHEEN. 

For Supplying Oak Parquet Floor for Clare Lawn, East Sheen, 
for Mr. F. Wiggins. Messrs. ASTON WEBB & INGRESS 
BELL, Architects. 

C. HINDLEY & SONS, London (accefted ) -£52 13, 8 


LONDON. 

For Erection of Banking Premises at High Street, Camden 
Town, for the Alliance Banking Company, Limited. Mr. 
FREDERICK PINCHES, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. 

T. Thornton Green & Pietersen, 12 & 13 Poultry, E.C. 


Lamble . ‘ : o,f 50 0. 0 
Charles Wall cas. 7 22 On LO 
Dixon : : : ; “ ; : 5700. O70 
Colls & Sons 3,404 OunO 
Charles Cox S305 n Ono 
Drew : : : : 35301 TO mtO 
Patman & Fotheringham . 8,303 0 oO 
Morter : : : 8,300 @ oO 
Mark Patrick & Son. 8,270;,.0, 0 
Grover & Son . 852410) OO 
Toms : , 8,039 0 oO 


For Providing and Fixing New Hot-water Tanks at the Tanner 
Street Workhouse, Bermondsey, for the Guardians of St. 
Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 
31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 


J. Bullers . : : sR) ye) 
J. Seaton - : : . ‘ ‘ : ty 48120) 0 
R. Crane - : : - ° : 3 i 440910} (0 
Slater & Owen ‘ ; : ‘ : ‘ ie 42eOmO 
. & J, Greenwood. ; : ' ; ‘ 42 0 O 
Oake & Richards . ‘ ° . ; : ats 3OakOY 20 
Summerscales & Sons . : . : ‘ AU s7inlOe 10 
Bellchamber & Son ; . 25. .0 30 
Benham & Sons : 35 aOnmO 
Balaam Bros. ‘ . . . . ai? Ssh Key 
J. Thompson : : : : . S20 TRO 
Oo 


A. SWALES (accepted ) , , : - Bes este, 

For Repairs to Cottage, Sidney Street, Mile End. Messrs. 

SEARLE, HALTON & BOWYER, Surveyors, Tottenham, 
Enfield, and Cheshunt. 


| LONDON—continued. 7 

For Repairing, Painting, Limewhiting, &c., to the Interior, 
and Repairing and Painting the Exterior of the Infirmary, 
Rotherhithe, for the Guardians of the St. Olave’s Union. 


Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, 

London Bridge. 
Balaam Bros. . : : é : , . £1,2002860. 0 
Bellchamber & Son . ; 945 0 0 
A. Mackie : 896 0 oO 
G. Parker. : - ; 890 0 Oo 
J. & J. Greenwood . : ; 874. 0 O 
W. Furniss : - 2 : 799 0 O 
Je Bullerse: ‘ “ ; 798 O O 
Bargman & Son : 7330 0 
W. G. Lilly 669 0 oO 
Vigor & Co. . 633 0 O 
Twitchin & Ansell ; - 4 , ; 630 0 O 
A. MARTIN (accepted) . ; j ; ¢ CRZOG_-ORLO 


For Repairing and Painting Exterior, and sundry Works to the 
Interior of the Parish Street Workhouse, Bermondsey, for 
the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & 
NEwMaAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 


Balaam Bros. . “ : . £920) G O 
G, Parker -. ‘ : : eo Tea 0 
G, Potton .. : : . 549 0 O 
Bellchamber & Son 525 0 O 
A. Martin . 480 0 oO 
Jo.Bullers” .. - 475 Of O 

oe) 


W. G. LILLy (accepted ) 357 


For Repairing, Painting and Limewhiting the Interior, and 
Repairing and Painting the Exterior of the Casual Wards, 
Rotherhithe, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. 


Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 

Street, London Bridge. 
Balaam Bros. . F : ; : : sHibseoeo 
G. Parker cide oO 
A. Mackie : ; - A : E03,,..0; O 
J. &J. Greenwood . . 1 3 ° -f aRaporeo 
Vigor & Co. : ; 4 , ‘ ; ~» (195 0r 0 
Bargman & Son. : : é : : <? 95107 <0 
W. G. Lilly. - 5 : : ; . ee kes ae 
jn Dullersi. . : : : - : . 3 i -00nOnO 
Bellchamber & So : 2 ; 3 : ; «89510; 0 
A. MARTIN (accepted) . - ; : : ape O 


JOHN BOARD & CO,, 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


WILLL 


G’S 
Manufacturers of the PATENT 


“SPHINX” HNAMELLED COPPER 
PORTLAND CEMENT. LETTERS, 
| ibs. to the 1h in, by If in, ang | Forall kinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASOIAS, 
is guaranteed to pass tests of SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES, 


Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
or Wood, 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour. 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 


Smithers ~ . ‘ : ‘ . £104, 6 o 
Porter . . : . 95 0 O 
Monk . : : : : : : O25 ROR IO 
GARDEN», SUN-DIALS 
ut 
& £8 
Conson 
which form“ Modern 
a very Styles, 
interesting * and with = 
and or without 
attractive Pedestals. 
feature Also, 
for Vertical 
Gardens, Sun-dials 
Lawns, &c., for 
made in Buildings, 
| Ancient or &e. 


Is Tepaired, 


za (rm 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 


mates free. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ Jail 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
No stoppage of } 
Works required. q 


ee | Colliery Signals | 
| Electric Bells | 


iy || Supptied and fixed, Esti- | 


object. 


Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 


TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes, 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
WORKS and OFFICES :— 
12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.O,; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
,|and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


we 
My N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 


Distance no | 


12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“ Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price lists to be had at 


Zlustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on Viena at eee Fit ac eo ae Handsomely ee Offices or Bookstalls. 
iGilt Lettered, 128, 6d,—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. |and Designs free. 


application, 


Estimates 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Providing Mahogany Doors, Pine Panelling, and Ingle- 
nook, at 52 Sloane Street, for Mr. Wilson Noble, M.P. 
Mr. C. W. STEPHENS, Architect. 

C. HINDLEY & SONS, London (accepted ) £100.15 oO 


For Alterations at the Earl of Aberdeen Tavern, Bridport 
Place, Hoxton. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Fraser, contractor. 
Heath, pewterer. 
Winn, gasfitter. 


For Alterations at the Caledonian Arms, Caledonian Road, N. 
Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Ivory, contractor. 
Heath, .pewterer. 

Steadman, gasfitter. 


For Alterations at the Constitution Tavern, Drury Lane. Mr. 
R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Spencer & Co, contractors. 
Heath, pewterer. 


For Rebuilding the Cat and Mutton Tavern, London Fields, 
Hackney, and Premises adjoining. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, 
Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

SPENCER & Co. (accepted ). 


For Alterations at the Elephant and Castle Tavern, Harrow 
Road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Robertson, contractor. 
Heath, pewterer. 
Winn, gasfitter. 

For Alterations at the Skiddaw Hotel, Chippenham Road, 
Harrow Road. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, ‘Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, EC. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Goodall, contractor. 
Heath, pewterer. 
Winn, gasfitter. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyine List.” 


LONDON —continued. 


For Erection of House for Mr. Greenwood, Enfield. Messrs. 
SEARLE, HALTON & BOWYER, Architects, Tottenham, 
Enfield, and Cheshunt. 

Harrison & Crabb - £298 oO Oo 
Coote 249 0 O 
Monk 238 0 0 
Smithers 179 10 oO 


For Concrete Footway paving for the Hornsey Local Board. 
Mr. T. DE CoURCY MEADE, Engineer. 


Per Yard 
Super. 
Thomas Torode : } é - : : nrysiod. 
F. A. Jackson & Son 6 7 
A. E, Wilson & Co. 6 4} 
Alfred Walker . : . : : Giti2 
Malcolm, Macleod & Co. . ‘ ; : 6 13 
W. Millar & Co. ; 6 0 
Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Company, Limited 6.0 
Patent Paving and Construction pate Limited 5.9 
Ernest Homan : 5 6 
Patent Victoria Stone Company, Limited . cass 
GRANO-METALLIC PAVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
(accepted) : : ; : : Omg YX 
John Mowlem & Go! ; : d ‘ 4 10 
Imperial Stone Company, Limited . : - 4.9 
Jones’s Annealed Concrete Company, Limited 4 Of 


Each of the persons tendering was asked to specify the 
particular kind of material proposed to be used ; consequently 
the quality and proportions of materials, and thickness of pave- 
ment tendered for, varied in most cases. 


OSWESTRY. 


For Supplying Parquet Dancing Floor for the Victoria As- 
sembly Rooms, Oswestry. 


C. HINDLEY & Sons, London (accepted ) inAt52ii ao'® 
PORTSMOUTH. 

For Making- ae Roads on the Francis Estate, Portsmouth. 
Corke . : : OL esoo O 
Evans . - 445 9 @ 
Baskett 423 6 6 
fas Cae : é : : ; 419 I5 O 
LIGHT (accepted) : : é : 7 419 0 O 


rE ci 


i li i i 


ie 


ja 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


tis ee EMBOSSED ov 
thorough 
Gure- {for all colours &. 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 

AND WALL apy 
» © 


RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &., &C., 


COALVILLE. ueicestersuire. 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.G. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 


194 Euston Road, London, |k«: 


N.W,, c 
Wholesale Manufacturers of fy 


MANTELS 4 


te Frome ¢ Wolas 
martborouse 
any 


HARD WOOD =H I 
CARTON-PIERRE. ( il | 
i) 


“Book of Designs on application. 


OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 


S’ TABLE Ee iS. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


: MOSAICS = 


INCISED TILES 


&e. 


SIND MIEN 
Hees ex o ll 


YES 
Si 


uJ ph pea 
LONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.C. 


ni G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
‘rooms in London for Stove Grates! Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved W ood Chimney- 
MN pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
j Railing, &c. 


| Heating and Ventilating, 
Coil Cases. 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


1«man GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


Hot Water Work, 
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NEWTOWN. SOUTH SHIELDS. s 
For Supply of Three Large Iron Girders, &c., for the Newtown For Completing Two Houses for the St. Bede Chemical Com- 
and Llanidloes Highway Board. Mr. T. EDMUNDS, pany, Limited, South Shields. Mr. J. WALTER HANSON, 
District Surveyor, Newtown, Mon. Architect, South Shields. Quantities by Architect. 
W. Halstead & Son, Rochdale . ; : BE Reto Oe R. Crawford, Tyne Dock . ; : ' L510. 408 
F, Morton & Co, Limited, Liverpool . é Pe TOQ Gano Jas. Young, Tyne Dock : : ; F . 4857040 
W. M. Ward & Co., Tipton. : ; : 105 7 UM oO T. Lumsden, Albert Road, Jarrow’. ; i463 ovo 
J. Tysaght, Limited, Bristol : : : J21162.100"D R. Goodwin & Son, Orange Street. : . 479) ae 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick : ; : [y+ 98*10'"0 G, Goddard, Westoe Parade ; y : - 475 411 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall : ; : e048 0 J. Mone, Alice Street . , j ; : . AFO Oae 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited. : 514, 03449) -0 W. W. & T. Wylam, Jarrow , : ; . 468 14 IF 
Jules Coulson, Stokes & Co. ; : , Seo ly OF O D. Lawes & Co., Mile End Road 5 ; . 459 13 6 
Robertson & Co., Workington . ; ‘ ¢ ppooy QO J. Vintor, Salisbury Street... : : . ae eee 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. ' 3 : ee Touk4 0 R. Ashton & Sons, South Shields : 5 . 456.0 © 
J. Mills, Llanidloes  . . A ; . ; sn z2zilor. C W. Scott, Westoe Lane ; ; ; ; : 455 0°98 
J. O. Brettell, Worcester. : : ‘ pk 3 S. Sheriff, Frederick Street . : ; ‘ . 454-070 
Dyne Steel & Co., Newport, Mon... : <ygO7.n yO J. Alexander, Marine Approach . : : . 44614 0 
T. WOODALL, Dudley (accepted) . : ; «.¢ 5410 0 Jas. Gilfillan, Palmerston Street . ‘ - . 440 00 
W. Christie, Commercial Road . 2 : - 430 0 0 
SHANKLIN. J. Hunter, St. Michael’s Terrace. i i . 427 14 6 
For Supplying Enamelled White Ingle-nook and Parquet J. C. Nichol, Chichester Road . : : . |. 42097 0 
Floor for House in Shanklin, for Mr. G. F. Coster. Mr. Jos. KNIGHT, Garibaldi Terrace (accepted ) . 3040% tag 
J. A. STENHOUSE, Architect. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS, London (accepted) . £210, .0 O 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. TRADE NOTES. 


i High-pressure System the Fenton Junior ‘ : 
For BAe OB ed fe pati Schoal mbar J A COMPANY has, Consul Franz states, been started in Rome in 
’ order to promote the extraction and use of lignitis. It appears 


; : 7 é I5 oO : wip ioee ‘ 
E Sten : : : ! eee 2 9 that this combustible is to be found in great abundance in Italy. 
Pout : . 2 5 : . "66 oon The company own a mine at Murlo, off the Siena-Grosseto line, 
‘ . ‘ : : : 9 | containing a layer measuring between 2-5 métres in width, 


Jackson . D : : : ; : ‘ Paget which is estimated to yield no less than 1,000,000 tons of very 
UPPINGHAM. good lignitis specially adapted for producing gas-heat. It is 

For Building Head Master's House and Six Classrooms for asserted that, having tested the Murlo lignitis in comparison 
the School Trustees, Uppingham. with some of the best English coals, the calorific power 

; : obtained by the former was one-half, or nearly three-fifths, that 


; , . . £10, o oO e : 

open : ; ' : : ; : mye o o| derived from English coals, and that, while a ton of lignitis 
Thompson / : ; . 9,988 o o | develops a smaller volume of gas than one of English coal, the 
Shillitoe & Son : : ; ; ; . 9,565 © o| gas produced by it possesses in an equal volume a higher 
Wildes s : : ; : i : . 9,274 0 @| heating power. By way of experiment, railway companies are 
Rabaie ! ae ; ; . 9,164 0 oO | USing lignitis for railway engines. 

Estcomtt.. -.> 2c .. “2M ac 4en toma AT the monthly meeting of the Wolverhampton Town 
Halliday . : 5 ; , : ‘ . 8,900 0 0} Council, on Monday, the report of a special committee on the 
PARNALL, Rugby (accepted) . : ; . 8895 © oO! question of supply of artificial light for the inhabitants was 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Puans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- Sheet os eee ee 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. ASPHALTE. Cc. W ENGLISH 
cata ee . : 9 


a COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Stained & Leaded Glass j £4) 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
Purposes. 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also 
Catalogue on application. ay: 
| 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD (L.BANG 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brrts oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with White Asphaltes. SPEGIALIST IN ; PE RSPECTIVES, 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. M. STODART & CO. baa bahay nis(OMedet SN OTH eR 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. ; 69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
= OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in Ae : 


£ PARTRID BE & COOPER, SimPLex Leap best style and on short notice. 
192 Fleet St., London, A pean C, E, HORNOR 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ‘ ] 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxxxxx«x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


i Mounted P apers, No Special Contract Required, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c.| No Zinc, IRon, oR PuTTY USED. COLLINGE’'S 8.2. 
&c., at reduced prices. ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. res : 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, de. IMRAY'S 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
MARBLE * WORK. |r tors nian an PATENT 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. | «+ -.:: eanmourans (eur coer tree 2224" | HINGES AND BOLTS 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and co A ME 29 
Polishing. Works, QUANTITIES, ETC, DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
NEWCASTLE- UPON e TYNE. Correctly Written and For Single & Double-acting Doors. 


Lithographed by return of post Also “‘ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES y apmeliahae dare dk lap for Double ate ee 
always on hand. 


“YS0RSEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


oe Se it . i =~ AWARDS— 
J L A L L D AY SSS . rC Edinburgh&York 
s “ 5 ll = ~ Exhibitions, 1886 ; 


or Photolithographer and Eohipiticng eer, 


Collotype Printer, London 


Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 4 aa Sree Shak Wi Showrooms— iW H | NDLE, 
elected specially to suit Architects’ akespeare Printing Works, 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. BIRMIN GHAM Tlustrated Price Lists NORTON & Co. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, ¥ &¢,, on application. 2 OLDHAM, 
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submitted, which stated that the committee could not recom- 
mend the adoption of the electric light for the lighting of the 
streets alone, since such an experiment would not pay, but 
they were assured by local electric engineers that if the light 
were adopted for house lighting as well as street illumination it 
would be a thorough success, and give a good return on the 
capital invested. F urther, they were assured that if a 40,000 
lamp installation were entered into, the present price of gas 
could be successfully competed with. 


Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has just 
supplied his patent Manchester grates to the Cheshire Lines 
Railway Committee for their new station at Heaton Mersey, 
near Stockport. 


Tie London Electric Supply Corporation are about to 
remove immediately to new and commodious offices at No. 3 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, their present offices at No. 79 
Grosvenor Street being no longer sufficiently large for their 
rapidly-increasing business. The new central generating station 
of the Corporation at Deptford is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and it is understood that the directors will be able to 
furnish a largely increased supply of the electric current before 
the close of the year. 


THE contract for the erection of electrical controlling 
apparatus and signals in connection with the machinery in a 
new granary built by the Docks Committee of the Council of 
the City of Bristol, has been secured by Messrs. King, Mend- 
ham & Co., electrical engineers, of that city. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have approved of the Water 
of Leith Drainage Scheme, which it is estimated will cost 
between 50,000/. and 60,000/. 

IN the new Queen’s Theatre at Longton the fireproof floor, 
consisting of iron girders and solid concrete, has been laid by 
Mr. Roger Lowe, of Farnworth, Bolton. 

At the holding of the Labour Congress in Toronto, Canada, 
on Saturday, amongst others, resolutions were adopted asking 
the Dominion Parliament to pass a Bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign labour under contract ; demanding the abolition 
of the contract system in connection with national, provincial, 
and municipal works; and urging a radical change in the 
present patent laws. 

MEssrs. WALKER, gas engineers, London, have contracted 
to construct the new gasometer for Perth Corporation Gasworks, 
at a cost of about 9,000/. 


2 


THE Standard Theatre will next month be put up for sale 
by auction by Sir J. Whittaker Ellis. The property, which is 
freehold, will be offered together with Bishopsgate Hall and 
other freehold premises which adjoin, in consequence of pro- 
ceedings in Chancery. 

THE prison authorities contemplate the erection of a new 
prison for Aberdeen and the district, the present building in 
Lodge Walk, to the rear of the Court-house buildings, being 
deemed unsuitable. The new prison will be designed to contain 
100 cells. 

THE late opening of the Baltic ports has had the effect of 
concentrating the timber trade of Grimsby into a short period. 
The Alexandra Dock is now filled with timber ships waiting to 
be discharged, and great difficulty is experienced in getting 
sufficient men to do the work, and several vessels have been 
unable to come to the port owing to the want of efficient labour 
to insure a quick discharge. 

TueE Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
have recommended the acceptance of an estimate for carrying 
out the proposed alterations upon the Edinburgh Police 
Chambers. The amount of the estimate is 2,288/. 

THE ironmasters have advised the iron merchants of South 
Staffordshire of an advance of 5s. to 75. 6d. and in some 
case of 10s. per ton, on the prices of ordinary merchant bars. 

A new Bodega restaurant has been erected in Coleman 
Street, London, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved 
self-acting air-pump ventilators being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 

THE Soap Works of Messrs. W. Taylor & Co, Broughton 
Road, Edinburgh, are to be reconstructed, the premises having 
been recently destroyed by fire. 


— 
eS 


UTILISATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


IN the section of Mechanical Science at the Congress of the 
British Association in Bath, Mr. W. H. Preece read a paper on 
electricity. Having at the outset referred to the American 
philosopher, Franklin, who brought down atmospheric elec- 
tricity by his kite string in 1747, he said even now, though com- 
missions composed of the ablest men of the land have sat and 
reported on Franklin’s work in England, France, and nearly 


an a en 


every civilised nation, the public generally remains not only 


Ti BATH STONE FIRMS,L0. 


Head Offices: 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


Telegraphic Addresses : j 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
| 


Chief Quarries} “ OOLITE, BATH.” 


MONK’S PARK. 


CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPEGIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 


FARLEIGH . DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


W. H. LASCELLES & CO., 


121 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC, 


London Office, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. iW 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. w. BR. Station, Hi 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Mims: i | 
COMBE DOWN. by Pa i 
STOKE GROUND. K, H 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. Jd. Marsh & Co., EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STO6 Hi 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders &Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. | 
i) 

hil ) 


JOINERY. LASCELLES’ WOODEN _ | CONSERVATORIES. 
WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS.| RED CONCRETE. BUILDINGS. GREENHOUSES. 
DADOES, CHIMNEY PIECES. HOTHOUSES. 
BANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH VINERIES. : 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


FITTINGS. PEACH-HOUSES, &c. 
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ignorant of the use of lightning-conductors, but absolutely 
indifferent to their erection ; and, if they are erected, certainly 
careless of their proper maintenance. I found in a church not 
very far from here the conductor leaded into a tombstone, and 
in a neighbouring cathedral the conductor only a few inches in 
the ground, so that I could draw it out with my hand. Although 
I called the attention of the proper authorities to the absolute 
danger of the state of affairs, they remained in the same con- 
dition for years. Wren’s beautiful steeple in Fleet Street, St. 
Bride’s, was well-nigh destroyed by lightning in 1764. A light- 
ning-rod was fixed, but so imperfectly that it was again struck. 
In July last (1887) it was damaged because the conductor had 
been neglected, and had lost its efficiency. Lightning-con- 
ductors, if properly erected, duly maintained, and periodically 
inspected, are an absolute source of safety ; but if erected by 
the village blacksmith, maintained by the economical church- 
warden, and never inspected at all, a loud report will some day 
be heard, and the beautiful steeple will convert the churchyard 
into a new geological formation. The network of telegraph 
wires all over the country is peculiarly subject to the effects of 
atmospheric electricity, but we have completely mastered the 
vagaries of lightning discharges in our apparatus and cables. 
Accidents are now very few and far between. The art of trans- 
mitting intelligence to a distance beyond the reach of the ear 
and the eye, by the instantaneous effects of electricity, had been 
the dream of the philosopher for nearly a century, when in 
1837 it was rendered a practical success by the commercial and 
far-sighted energy of Cooke, and the scientific knowledge and 
inventive genius of Wheatstone. 

Having explained in detail the perfection with which elec- 
tricity had been applied to the purposes of the telegraph and 
the telephone, and the important part these played in the 
present economy of the world, he said :—Electric lighting has 
become popular, not alone from the beauty of the light itself, 
but from its great hygienic qualities in maintaining the purity and 
coolness of the air we breathe. The electric light need not be 
more brilliant than gas, but it must be more healthy. It need 
not be cooler than a wax candle, but it must be brighter, 
steadier, and more pleasant to the eye. In fact, it can be ren- 
dered the most perfect artificial illuminant at our disposal, for it 
can illumine a room without being seen directly by the eye ; it 
can be made absolutely steady and uniform without irritating 
the retina ; it does not poison the air by carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, or dirty the decorations by depositing uncon- 
sumed carbon ; it does not destroy books or articles of vertu 


and art by forming water which absorbs sulphur acids; and it 
does not unduly heat the room. In the Post Office Central 
Savings Bank in London it has been found, after two years’ ex- 
perience of electric lighting, that the average amount of 
absences from illness has been diminished by about two days a 
year for each person on the staff. This is equivalent to a gain 
to the service of the time of about eight clerks in that depart- 
ment alone. Taking the cost at the overtime rate only, this 
would mean a saving in salaries of about 6407. a year. The 
cost of the installation of the electric light was 3,349. and the 
annual cost of working 700/. per annum—say a total annual 
cost of 1,034¢. The cost of the gas consumed for lighting pur- 
poses was about 700/. a year, so that on the whole there was a 
direct saving of something like 266/. a year to the Government, 
besides the inaterial advantage of the better work of the staff 
resulting from the improved atmospheric conditions under 
which their work is done. Though the electric light was dis- 
covered by Davy in 1810, it was not until 1844 that it was 
introduced into our scientific laboratories by Foucault ; it was 
not until 1878 that Jablochkoff and Brush showed how to 
light up our streets effectually and practically ; it was not until 
1881 that Edison and Swan showed how our homes could be 
illuminated softly and perfectly. Unpreparedness for such a 
revolution produced a perfect panic among gas proprietors ; in- 
experience in the use of powerful electric currents resulted in 
frequent failure and danger; speculation in financial bubbles 
transferred much gold from the pockets of the weak to the 
coffers of the unscrupulous ; hasty legislation in 1882 restricted 
the operations of the cautious and the wise ; and the prejudice 
arising from all these causes has, perhaps fortunately, delayed 
the general introduction of electricity ; but now legislation has 
been improved, experience has been gained, confidence is being 
restored, and in this beautiful town of Bath fifty streets are 
about to be lighted, and we see everywhere around and about 
us in our English homes the pure glow lamp replacing filthy 
gas and stinking oil. The economical distribution of the elec- 
tric current over large areas is annually receiving a fresh 
impetus. 
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convey sufficient electricity to light a distant neighbourhood | 
economically and efficiently. Lane-Fox in 1879 showed how | 
the same thing could be done by secondary batteries ; and | 
Planté, Faure, Sellon and Parker have done much to prove 
how batteries can be made to solve the problem of storage ; | 
while King and Edmunds have shown how the distribution by 
secondary batteries can be done as economically as by 
secondary generators. 

The Grosvenor Gallery Company in London have proved | 
the practicability of the secondary generator principle by nightly 
supplying 24,000 glow lamps scattered over a very wide area of 
London. The glow lamp of Edison, which in 1881 required 
five watts per candle, has been so far improved that it now 
consumes but 23 watts per candle. The dynamo, which in the 
same year weighed 50,000 lbs., absorbed 150-horse power, and 
cost 4,000/7. for 1,000 lamps, now weighs 14,000 lbs., absorbs 
110-horse power, and costs 500/. for the same production of | 
external energy ; in other words, its commercial output has 
been increased nearly six times, while its prime cost has been 
diminished eight times. The steam-engine has received equal 
attention. The economy of the electric light when steam is 
used depends almost entirely on the consumption of coal. With 
slow-speed low-pressure engines one kilowatt (1,000 watts, one | 
1-3-horse power) may consume 12 lbs. of coal per hour; in | 
high-speed high-pressure triple-expansion condensing engines 
it need not consume more than 1 Ib. of coal per hour. Willans 
and Robinson have actually delivered froma dynamo 
one kilowatt by the consumption of 2 lbs. of coal per hour, or 
by the condensation of 20 lbs. of steam. There is a great ten- | 
dency to use small economical direct-acting engines in place of 
large expensive engines, which waste power in counter-shafting 
and belts. Between the energy developed in the furnace in the | 
form of heat, and that distributed in our rooms in the form of | 
light, there have been too many points of waste in the inter- 
mediate operations. These have now been eliminated or 
reduced. [Electricity can now be produced by steam at 
3d. per kilowatt per hour. The kilowatt hour is the Board of 
Trade unit as defined by the Act of 1882, for which the con- 
sumer of electric energy has to pay. Its production by gas 
engines costs 6¢. per kilowatt hour, while by primary batteries 
it costs 3s. per kilowatt hour. The Grosvenor Gallery Com- 
pany supply currents at 73d. per kilowatt hour ; a 20 candle- 
power lamp consuming 3 watts per candle, and burning 1,200 | 
hours per annum, expends 82,000 watt hours or 82 kilowatt 
hours, and it costs at 71d. per unit, Sos. per annum. If the 


electricity be produced on the premises, as is the case in the 
Post Office, in the House of Commons, and in many large 
places, it would cost 20s. 6d. per annum. I have found from a 
general average under the same circumstances and for the same 
light in the General Post Office in London, that an electric 
glow lamp costs 22s. anda gas lamp 18s. per annum. The 
actual cost of the production of one candle-light per annum of 
1,000 hours is as follows:—Sperm candles, 8s. 6d.; gas 
(London), Is. 3a. ; oil (petroleum), 8@.; electricity (glow), 9d. ; 
electricity (arc), 14d. The greatest development of the electric 
light has taken place on board ship. Our Admiralty have been 
foremost in this work. All our warships are gradually receiving 
their equipment. Our ocean-going passenger ships are also 
now so illumined, and perhaps it is here that the comfort, 
security, and true blessedness of the electric light are expe- 
rienced. Railway trains are also being rapidly fitted up. The 
express trains to Brighton have for a long time been so lighted, 
and now several northern railways, notably the Midland, are 
following suit. Our rocky coasts and- prominent landfalls are 
also having their lighthouses fitted with brilliant arc lamps, the 


| last being St. Catherine’s Point, on the Isle of Wight, where 


60,000 candles throw their bright beams over the English 
Channel, causing many an anxious mariner to proceed on his 
way rejoicing. 

Fontaine showed in Vienna, in 1873, that a dynamo was 
reversible—that is, if rotated by the energy of a moving 
machine, it would produce electric currents ; or, if rotated by 
electric currents, it would move machinery. An electric current 
is one form of energy. If we have at one place the energy of 
falling water, we can, by means of a turbine and a dynamo, 
convert a certain portion of the energy of this falling water 
into an electric current. We transmit this current through 
proper conductors to any other place we like, and we can 
again, by means of a motor, convert the energy of the current 
into mechanical energy to do work by moving machinery, 
drawing tramcars, or in any other way. We can in this way 
transmit and utilise 50 per cent. of the energy of the falling 
water wherever we like. The waste forces of nature are thus 
within our reach. The waterfalls of Wales may be utilised in 
London ; the torrents of the Highlands may work the tram- 
ways of Edinburgh ; the wasted horse-power of Niagara may 
light up New York. The falls of Bushmills actually do work 
the tramway from Portrush to the Giant’s Causeway, and those 
of Bessbrook the line from Newry to Bessbrook.. The prac- 


ticability of the transmission of energy by currents is assured, 
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and the economy of doing this is a mere matter of calculation. 
It is a question of the relative cost of the transmission of fuel in 
bulk, or of the transmission of energy by wire. Coal can be 
delivered in London for 12s. per ton. The mere cost of the 
up-keep of a wire between Wales and London to deliver the 
same amount of energy would exceed this sum tenfold. For 
long distances the transmission of energy is at present out of 
the question. There can be no doubt, however, that for many 
purposes within limited areas the transmission of energy by 
electricity would be very economical and effective. Pumps are 
worked in the mines of the Forest of Dean; cranes are moved 
in the works of Easton & Anderson at Erith; lifts are raised 
in banks in London; water is pumped up from wells to 
cisterns in the house of Sir Francis Truscott, near East 
Grinstead ; ventilation is effected and temperature lowered in 
collieries ; goods, minerals, and fuel can be transmitted by 
telpherage. The transmission of power by electricity is thus 
within the range of practice. It can be distributed during the 
day by the same mains which supply currents for light by night. 
Small industries, such as printing, watchmaking, tailoring, and 
bootmaking, can be cheaply supplied with power. It is thus 
brought into direct competition with the distribution of power 
by steam as in America, or by air-pressure as in Paris, or by 
high-pressure water as in London ; and the relative advantages 
and economies of each system are simple questions of calcula- 
tion. When that evil day arrives that our supply of natural 
fuel ceases, then we may look to electricity to bring to our aid 
the waste energies of nature—the heat of the sun, the tidal 
wave of the ocean, the flowing river, the roaring falls, and the 
raging storm. There is a mode of transport which is likely to 
create a revolution in the method of working tramways. A 
tramcar carries a set of accumulators which supplies a current 
to work a motor geared to a pair of wheels of the car. The 
weight, price, day’s work, and life of the accumulator is 


curiously the same as the weight, price, day’s work, and life of | 


horse-flesh ; but the cost of maintenance, the liability to 
accident, and the chances of failure are much less. Although 
very great improvements in batteries have been made, and they 
are now really practical things, sufficient experience in tramcar 
working has not yet been obtained to say that we have reached 
the proper accumulator. Nor have we yet acquired the best 
motor and mode of gearing; but very active experiments are 
being carried out in various countries, and nothing can prevent 
their ultimate success, 
(To be continued.) 


THE TIBER WORKS, ROME, 


THE embankment of the Tiber and other works connected with 
the same, along that portion of the river which runs through 
the city are still, according to the latest report of the Con- 
sul at Rome, proceeding regularly. The embankment on 
both sides of the lower portion of the river, from the church of 
San Giovanni dei Fiorentini down to the Marmorata, as well as 
the relative bridges, are in an advanced stage of completion. 
From the annual report presented to the Italian Parliament in 
November 1887, we learn that, thanks to the powerful means 
at the disposal of the contractors (Messrs. Zschokke & Terrier), 
the laying down of the foundations of the embankment has not 
met with serious difficulties. In laying down these foundations, 
the system of metallic caissons, by means of compressed air, is 
still adopted, and it has given the most satisfactory results. 
For the construction of the new Ponte Cestio six caissons were 
let down, three of which on the right-hand side of the bridge, 
measuring in all 49 métres in length, and other three on the 
left, measuring 53 métres 30 centims. The middle caisson, 
supporting the right side heading, reached a depth of 10 métres 
40 centims. below the ordinary water-mark, and the lateral ones 
reached the depth of 9 métres 14 centims. The middle caisson 
on the left side reached a depth of 10 métres 54 centims. and 
the lateral ones 8 métres 13 centims. As regards the mode 
of constructing the new bridge which has to replace the present 
Ponte Cestio, serious opposition was raised by the Archzo- 
logical Commission, and ultimately it was arranged to demolish 
it completely, but to undo carefully the middle arch, so as to 
have it put up again on the new foundations, which will be 
much more solid than the existing ones. The bridge is there- 
fore to be partly reconstructed with the old materials, and it is 
to maintain, or record, its present shape in all its details. The 
digging up of the river-bed and clearing away the old walls 
existing on it have, contrary to what has been said on the sub- 
ject of the embankment, presented great difficulties on account 
of the great quantity of mural blocks and substructures over- 


_ turned or otherwise buried into the river, or of the existing old 


pilework. This part of the undertaking has not proceeded with 
sufficient speed to expect that it may be completed within the 
time fixed by the contract. The foundations of the two sup- 
porting piers of the Ponte Margherita, which is to cross the 
river on a line with the Piazza del Popolo, reach a depth of 
I5 métres below the ordinary water-mark. The foundations of 
the left-hand side heading reach 16 métres 80 centims. in depth 
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A minor depth is considered sufficient on the right-hand side. 
The depth reached by the foundations of the right heading, and 
by those of the corresponding pier of the Ponte Umberto Ukr 
15 métres 30 centims. The left heading of this bridge reached 
a depth of 16 métres 15 centims., and the corresponding left 
pier 20 métres 59 centims. The foundations of the central 
pier of the Ponte Garibaldi reached 15 métres, and the head- 
ings of the bridge 14 métres. Each of these threee monu- 
mental bridges will have a width of 20 métres between the two 
parapets. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Stockton-on-Tees has fixed the 14th inst. for a 
public meeting in the Town Hall, Stockton, for the appointment 
of local representatives to join the District Council lately 
formed for the North of England, and Mr. J. Barkeley Smith, 
chairman of the Health Committee, Liverpool, has fixed the 
same date for the first meeting of the District Council for West 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 


ET 


ARCHITECTS’ COMPENDIUM AND COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE. 


We have been forwarded the specimen pages and prospectus of 
the third annual issue of the “ Architects’ Compendium,” now 
preparing for the press, which gives promise of a work of great 
importance to architects and the manufacturers and merchants 
connected with the building trade. The plan of the work has 
been entirely revised, and several new features have been added 
which will increase its usefulness. We also notice that the 
“ Complete Catalogue,” which received the recommendation of 
a large number of architects of standing, has been merged in the 
“Compendium.” Briefly, its contents will comprise a register 
of leading manufacturers and merchants, with telephone 
number and telegraphic address ; a register of leading builders ; 
a dictionary of manufacturers’ specialties; a _complete 
catalogue of detailed, illustrated, and priced particulars of 
goods ; and also tables and other information for reference. 
The manufacturers who have taken space in the “ Complete 
Catalogue” include many of the best-known names, and they 


are inserting illustrative plates, lithographed designs, &c., which 
will add to the value and attractiveness of the work. A superior 
professional diary is to be published as a companion volume to 
the “ Compendium.” 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY IN THE PAST. 


THE exhumation not long ago of sundry wooden tubes or pipes 
in front of the new Law Courts in the Strand has drawn atten- 
tion to some of the bygone conditions of the water supply of 
the metropolis. That wooden water pipes were also used in 
the provinces in past years is well known, the Standard says, 
and the records of the Hertford Corporation contain sundry 
entries of money paid for the construction and repair of such 
pipes during the sixteenth century. To lay down a cast-iron 
main for the conveyance of water would seem a very simple 
and obvious contrivance. Yet the history of the water supply 
shows that it has required a long course of experience to bring 
the mode of distribution to its present point of refinement. 
There has been the leaden age, the wooden age, for a brief 
period the stone age, and now at last the age of iron. It seems 
like a curious anticipation of the present schemes of Local 
Government and the possession of the metropolitan water 
supply by a municipal authority, that quite at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century the Corporation of London 
intercepted certain springs feeding the water-course known as 
the Tye-bourne, and gathered them into reservoirs, situated 
near Marylebone Lane. From this point the water was con- 
ducted in a 6-inch lead pipe to Charing Cross, along the Strand 
and Fleet Street, crossing the Fleet by means of the bridge 


' which then existed at that spot, and proceeding up Ludgate 


Hill to Cheapside, where it was discharged into the conduit at 
the western end of that thoroughfare. This water was derived 
from the gravel beds forming the subsoil of Marylebone, and 
in those days was, doubtless, free from any dangerous con- 
tamination. The degree of hardness attaching to it would also 
prevent any risk of lead poisoning. At the present time a por- 
tion of the water supply of the metropolis is drawn from the 
gravel beds which underlie the banks of the Thames above 
London, and the water companies are endeavouring to increase 
the quantity taken from this source. These Marylebone 
Waterworks—if we may so term them—were the property o 
the Corporation, the owner of the land whence the springs 
issued being induced, under royal influence, to make a grant of 
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the water to the civic authority. The lead pipe was paid for by 
certain merchants of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, who 
received as a guzd pro guo an exemption for a term of years 
from river dues and tolls on the goods they imported into 
London. The king took his share of the benefit by having a 
gratuitous supply of water for his stables, situated on what is 
now the north-east corner of Trafalgar Square. For many 
years the Corporation paid an annual visit of inspection to the 
Marylebone springs and reservoirs, celebrating the event by a 
dinner held in a banqueting-hall constructed on the arches by 
which the reservoirs were covered. 

The supply of water to the people of London by means of 
conduits, utilising local springs, proved insufficient as the 
metropolis grew in size. Traces of this obsolete method are 
preserved in the names of Conduit Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street and Conduit Vale. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century recourse was had to the Thames, and as the main 
drainage works were then altogether fout of the reckoning, the 
river at London Bridge was deemed a source sufficiently pure 
for a domestic water supply. This was the beginning of a 
new order of things and brought with it what may be called 
the age of wood. An enterprising Dutchman, named Peter 
Morrys, having obtained the consent of the Corporation, 
erected a tidal water-wheel under one of the arches of old 
London Bridge, by means of which he worked a force-pump, 
raising water from the Thames and driving it through leaden 
or wooden pipes laid in the streets, whence branch pipes con- 
veyed water into the houses. This was fairly the germ of the 
system which now governs the metropolitan water supply. 
The tidal wheels under London Bridge were increased in 
number to meet the growing demand, until at last, in 1820, the 
works at the Bridge supplied as much as twenty-six million 
hogsheacs of water during the year. As the London Bridge 
Waterworks came into operation soon after 1582, it is possible 
that wooden pipes three hundred years old are to be found in 
some parts of the city. But although the supply went as far west 
as Fleet Street, it is not certain that the Dutchman’s wooden 
pipes extended beyond Temple Bar. When the London Bridge 
Waterworks were discontinued, consequent on the pulling 
down of the old bridge, the New River Company made an 
equitable arrangement with the proprietors, and absorbed the 
Dutchman’s district into their own. The area served by the 
New River Company extends along Fleet Street into the 
Strand, and wooden pipes have been dug up in Fleet Street, 
apparently continuous with those opposite the new Law Courts. 


It was not long after Peter Morrys set up his water-wheels 
that the New River project was started, in some degree intro- 
ducing a competing supply. It was a great achievement to 
bring the pure spring waters from the neighbourhood of Ware, 
in Hertfordshire, into the reservoirs at Clerkenwell; but it was 
also felt to be a difficult matter to distribute the water to the 
various parts of the metropolis where it was needed. “ This 
was done,” says the record of the time, “with all possible 
diligence, by pipes of elme and lead, but for the most part elme, 
from which pipes many high streats and Janes within the City 
are plentifully served.” This “plentiful serving” is exemplified 
by the circumstance that in 1616, in consideration of a certain 
sum to be paid yearly, Sir Hugh Myddelton granted to a 
citizen and his wife a lease for twenty-one years “of a pipe or 
quill of half-inch bore, for the service of their yarde and 
kitchine by means of two swan-necked cocks.” Such a supply 
as could be obtained through a pipe “of the size of a goose- 
quill” was that which the king obtained from the Corporation 
in recognition of the royal assistance in getting a grant of the 
water at Marylebone. Perhaps the supply was constant, in 
which case it would excel the present intermittent system ; and, 
when the water flows continuously, a goose-quill will yield a 
considerable quantity. In the foregoing lease granted by 
Hugh Myddelton the “ quill” is specified as being half an inch 
in diameter, which shows that the term had a_ technical 
meaning when not otherwise expressed. 

Some singular relics of the old water supply of London were 
shown in the International Health Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington in 1884. The New River Company sent a pail made 
out of an old wooden pipe dug up in Southampton Row, as 
also one of the actual pipes. The East London Company 
threw some light on the manufacture by exhibiting a set of 
cutters used in boring the wooden mains. These tools were 
said to be about a hundred years old. The Grand Junction 
Company sent a specimen of a wooden water main “as for- 
merly in use in the London streets,” dug up about seven years 
previously. The Southwark and Vauxhall Company exhibited 
some old wooden pipes and stop-valves taken out of the ground 
in Redcross Street, Southwark, and supposed to have been fixed 
about the year 1814—a somewhat late period. The West Middle- 
sex Company sent specimens of stone pipes, “as used by the 
company until 1807 for supplying the water into the district.” 
The same company also furnished specimens of the wooden 
pipes. They abandoned both stone and wood in 1807. Stone 


| was tried as a substitute for wood in the hope that it would 
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prove less liable to leak. It probably proved the worst of the 
two, owing to the yielding of the joints under pressure. The 
West Middlesex Company appear to have entertained consider- 
able hope at one time that stone pipes would answer, judging 
by the fact that they laid down a quantity in various parts of the 
district, the diameters ranging from 2 inches to 12 inches. The 
Hertford records show that wooden pipes were sometimes 
strengthened by means of iron hoops. Elm was used at Hert- 
ford, as in London, and the process of boring is mentioned. 
The date of 1814, when the Hertford Corporation resolved on 
using iron pipes instead of wooden ones, corresponds very 
closely to the time when the same change took place in London. 
The necessity of having mains of large diameter, and the 
general requirement for water at high pressure, would help to 
render wood an obsolete material. The East London Com- 
pany laid iron pipes at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, in lieu of the old wooden ones used by the Shadwell and 
West Ham Companies, the complaint being that the wooden 
mains “were totally inadequate to withstand the pressure” ; 
but the cost of substituting iron for wooden pipes, together with 
the erection of some powerful pumping machinery, was felt as a 
heavy burden by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company about 
half a century ago. 


THE DRAINAGE OF MANCHESTER. 


AN inquiry is being held by the Local Government Board, in 
regard of the application by the Manchester Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 490,000/. for purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. The city surveyor, Mr. John Allison, on Tuesday 
gave the following details in the course of his evidence. 

Mr. Allison said he was a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, and had been the city surveyor for ten years. He had 
held similar appointments for twenty-two years, and had con- 
siderable experience of drainage works for the interception of 
sewage. While at Bradford he had ample opportunities of 
judging of the precipitation process. When he came to Man- 
chester the sewage question was beginning to be discussed. In 
1880, along with the Rivers Committee of the Corporation, he 
visited nearly all the principal sewage works in England. In 
1884 they revisited some of the systems which seemed best 
adapted to their requirements, having first of all satisfied them- 
selves that an irrigation scheme was impossible for the district. 
After full consideration, the committee were unanimous in 


agreeing to adopt almost a facsimile of the works at Leeds. 
The Leeds scheme was for precipitation works at the outfall. 
The Manchester scheme, as now before the Commissioner, was 
first of all a gravitation scheme. No pumping would be re- 
quired at all throughout the city. The only pumping in 
the whole scheme would be for lifting some of the effluent 
out of the effluent well and also for pumping up the sludge. 
The sewage proper would not be pumped at all. The general 
outline of the present scheme was that of an intercepting 
sewer. Manchester at the present time was drained through- 
out the entire area by outfall sewers gravitating towards the 
three valleys—the Medlock valley, the Irk valley, and the 
Irwell valley. The sewers would be laid with a view to making 
use of the natural conformation of the ground. For the pur- 
poses of the scheme, the city was divided into drainage areas, 
to which a prospective population was assigned—that was to 
say, the population when the area was built upon. Giving a 
few general statistics, he said the area of the city was 5,929 
acres, and the present population 378,000. The average rain- 
fall was about 35 inches. For an average of 111 days, the 
rainfall did not exceed } inch; for 39 days the rainfall did not 
exceed 1 inch, and there were 35 days in which the rainfall 
exceeded 1 inch. That left an average of 186 days on which 
no rain fell. The average had been taken over a period of five 
years. The present water supply for the city was 13 gallons per 
head for domestic purposes, and 7 gallons per head for trade 
purposes, making a total of 20 gallons per day per head. Man. 
chester was not a water-closet town. It had 18,800 water- 
closets, representing a population of 94,000. Of dry earth- 
closets there were 66,000, and of ashpits 4,000. There were no 
cesspools. Very few of the manufactories were connected with 
the sewers. The witness described in detail the drainage areas 
and the intercepting sewers it was proposed to construct within 
the city. Such sewers as were more than 18 feet deep would be 
made in tunnel to interfere as little as possible with street traffic. 
In Stretford Road the outfall sewer would be made in tunnel. 
The sewers were calculated on a scale that would be 
sufficient for all time. They would provide for a popu- 
lation within the city of half a million. When the Thirl- 
mere water scheme came into operation, as it probably 
would in three or four years, the people would, no doubt, 
gradually become educated into using more water than they 
did at present. The average allowance at present was about 
20 gallons per head per day, and the scheme was based on the 
notion that it might be increased to {403 or} 44 gallons.3 Pro- 
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vision was also made to carry off half an inch of rainfall in 
twenty-four hours. The two large main sewers would be able 
to pass 100,257,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, or 11,139 cubic 
feet per minute. From the city boundary the sewage would be 
taken along Stretford in an outfall sewer 14 feet by 10 feet 
6 inches at a gradient of one in 2,640. Running three-quarters 
full, it would pass 19,588 cubic feet per minute. Running full 
bore, it would pass 21,849 cubic feet per minute. Opposite 
the Blind Asylum there would be a storm overflow, communi- 
cating with the river, and eventually with the Ship Canal. 
After this point the outfall sewer was reduced to 10 feet in 
diameter. Another storm overflow was provided at Throstle 
Nest. The sewage works at Davyhulme would be constructed 
on a scale to meet no more than the present needs of the city, 
with a slight margin. The population at present was 378,000, 
using a water supply of 20 gallons per head per day, and the 
works would be constructed to meet the wants of a population 
of 400,000, using 25 gallons of water per head per day. It 
would be very easy to increase the capacity of the works as 
was found necessary. A series of twenty tanks would be con- 
structed. each tank Too feet long and 60 feet wide, 7 feet deep 
at one side and 5 feet at the other. Mr. Allison explained the 
treatment of the sewage on its arrival at the works and its 
subsequent precipitation in the tanks. The sludge on being 
taken out of the tanks would be dried on beds of land outside. 
The daily bulk would be about 120 tons, and this would in 
about four days dry down to 25 tons, in which there would 
still be 46°90 0° moisture. It was anticipated that there would 
be no difficulty in disposing of the dried sludge to farmers. 
In Leeds the demand for the material was greater than the 
supply. About 9s acres of land had been purchased for the 
sewage works. The tanks would occupy about three acres, and 
the sludge beds about two acres. Mr. Allison described the 
disposal of the effluent water, which it is proposed to pass over 
filtration beds before it sets out for the Irwell. When the 
volume of sewage was under ten million gallons in the twenty- 
four hours it would pass through the tanks, but would go into 
the river without passing through the filter beds. When the 
volume rose above 40 million gallons it would go straight into 
the river without any treatment at all. So large an admixture 
of flood water as was implied in these circumstances would be 
taken as effecting the object aimed at by the treatment at the 
works. He had visited Leeds, Coventry, and other places 
where the proposed system was in operation, and his experience 
was that no nuisance was created. There was no smell at all 
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from the works. In regard to the site of the proposed works 
at Davyhulme, there were no houses within 400 or 500 yards. 
He could not see any respect in which the works would be a 
nuisance. The scheme was not a scheme for flood water as 
well as sewage. The total cost he estimated at 465,358/, 
including the cost of the land. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRAFFIC. 


UNDER the title of “A Few Arguments in Favour of Light or 
Road Railways,” Mr. T. S. Sellon read a paper at a meeting of 
the British Association. He said that there was no reason 
why the present tramway system, familiar in most of our 
principal towns. could not be made (with some modifications) 
of exceptional value as feeders to the trunk lines, and as a 
means of transit for every description of goods and merchandise 
as well as passengers. By utilising the sometimes considerable 
waste, so often met with along the side of our country roads, 
cheap and efficient feeders could be constructed, thereby saving 
the cost of land purchase, or the heavy cost of maintenance if 
constructed on the road A line which had been constructed 
on this principle, and which had been working for the last 
eighteen months, was mentioned as proving how increased 
facilities made increased traffic. It carried the entire popula- 
tion of the whole district once a week, besides dealing with the 
whole of the cartage and delivery of goods to and from the 
London and North-Western Railway, with which the line was 
connected, as well as all the parcels and mails. Besides the 
advantages proved by the large patronage it received, the 
property in the district since its opening had risen 20 per cent. 
in value, and houses which had long been in want of tenants 
were now all occupied. As the object of this class of railway 
was to carry heavy goods and other merchandise that would 
otherwise be drawn along the road, it was clear that there must 
be a great saving in the wear and tear of the same, as well as a 
material relief to the road rates which, in some country dis- 
tricts, were a great burden. Being a tramway, the working 
expenses, as compared with railways, were very small, owing to 


| the absence of stations and station officials, signals, and tele- 


graph. The author was strongly against the construction of 
this class of light railway to any other gauge but that of the 
line tit fed, as he affirmed that the plea of economy could not 
be maintained, and that one of the chief causes of the failure 
of the Irish Tramway Act, 1883, was the fact that the gauge 
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9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srr.—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
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and given every satisfaction where T have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 
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From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square. London, W 
Mr. Grundy.of Tvldesley, near Manchester. has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON. M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

_ DeAR Mr. Grunpy.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house, 
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DEAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is theair of the Cathedral auite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services,as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited. as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp. but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 
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was fixed at 3 feet, the fallacy of which had been demonstrated | the breakwater heads. A channel of that length is to be 
by the report of the late Royal Commission on Irish Public dredged to the entrance. The entrance is 80 feet wide, and 
Works. He also pointed out the great necessity there was for | has a pair of wrought-iron gates which will be opened and 
the reform of Private Bill legislation, there being far too much | closed by direct-acting hydraulic cylinders ; it gives access to 
expense in the introduction of a scheme, Zé, prior to con- the basin, which is 600 feet long and 500 feet wide, having an 
sideration, a mutilated Bill being often accepted by the pro- | area of 7 acres. Beyond the basin is the dock, which is 3,400 
moters in consideration of the money already expended. In | feet long and 1,100 feet wide. This width is divided at the 
these days of progress landowners were urged to thoroughly | western end of the dock into two arms by a projecting mole. 
examine the merits of a scheme before they threw away their | The water area of the dock is about 70 acres. A graving dock, 
money in opposition, as by arrangement with promoters all , 700 feet long and 100 feet wide, is being made at the north-east 
their objections might easily be overcome. By a comparison | corner of the dock. Eastward of this is the timber pond of 24 
between the ordinary service of a branch line and the ordinary | acres, approached from the dock by a short canal. ‘The total 
service of a light railway, it was demonstrated by the actual | area of water in the dock, basin, and timber pond is upwards 
returns of the latter that it was to the interest of all railway | of 100 acres. The depth of water at the entrance is 38 feet at 
managers and railway shareholders to give every facility for the | high-water spring tides, and 29 feet at high-water neap tides. 
construction of these feeders, which must largely increase the Mr. Lionel B. Wells, C.E., read a paper on the “ Plant and 
value of their properties. Machinery in use on the Manchester Ship Canal,” and stated 
that the plant for a contract of such magnitude, to be com- 
pleted within a limited time, is necessarily se in quantity 
and of the most improved description. In addition to the 
DOCKS AND CANALS. usual locomotives, which already number eighty-seven, there 
THE new Barry Docks, now approaching completion on the | are upwards of sixty steam-diggers of various models, some of 
north shore of the Bristol Channel, were described by Mr. | which were referred to in detail and photographs shown ; also 
J. W. Barry, C.E., at the meeting of the British Association. | new excavating machines were described, which, under the 
These docks, he said, are situated about seven miles westward | name of the French or German excavator, for each nation 
of Cardiff, between Barry Island and the mainland, and the | supplies its especial machine, have been for the first time intro- 
approaches from the sea are very easy. Good anchorage exists | duced into this country. The action of the machine is that of 
eastward of the docks between Barry Island and Sully Island. | a bucket-dredger, but instead of being water-borne it is worked 
The docks are, as is the case with other docks on the Bristol | on a railway. The excavations exceed a million and a quarter 
Channel, tidal, and thus can only be approached for a few | cubic yards a month, and the output is still increasing. 
hours at high water. The range of tide in the Bristol Channel Mr. S. Lloyd, in a paper on an improved canal lift, referred 
is large; at Barry there is a range of 36 feet at ordinary | to the antiquity of canal navigation and to the difficulties of 
springs and of 19} feet at ordinary neaps. There is a depth of | working locks with a small water supply. He advocated the 
25 feet of water at low water of spring tides within 700 yards | use of hydraulic lifts of an improved type. Three of these 
of the entrance gates of the Barry Docks. The main object of | were in use—one in Cheshire, and two on the continent. In 
the Barry Docks is for the shipment of South Wales coal, but each case the boat was floated into a receptacle full of water, 
it is expected that a considerable import trade will also be | and was raised or lowered in it, the receptacle being supported 
developed. The Barry Docks are connected with the coalfields | by a ram fixed vertically beneath it. The method of trans- 
by new railways about 27 miles in length which are nearly | ferring the boats from one level to another was rapid and 
finished. The entrance of the docks is on the east side of | economical. 
Barry Island, which protects it from westerly and south- A paper on the Panama Canal, by M. de Lesseps, was read 
westerly winds. Against other winds the entrance is protected | at the meeting of the British Association by Mr. H. J. 
by two breakwaters composed of rubble protected by 6-ton | Mackinder, in the geographical section. 
blocks of stone gn the sea-slope. The waterway between the The canal, the author said, had an altitude of 100 métres 
breakwaters is 350 feet, and the entrance is 485 yards within ' above sea level, and the work had been undertaken in the 
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narrowest part of the American isthmus. The total length 
would be 74 kilométres, 68 of which belonged to the canal, pro- 
perly speaking, and six to the roadsteads. It would be 
22 métres wide, having a depth of water of 8} métres. It will 
be provisionally constructed with ten locks in order to be open 
for general navigation in 1890. After describing the manner in 
which ships coming from Europe would enter the canaland the 
various ports and points of interest they would pass e# rowd/e, 
together with the geographical and physical aspect of the 
country, the paper showed that in November 1887 direct com- 
munication had been opened, by means of the excavated canal, 
17 kilométres from Colon on the Atlantic side and upwards of 
8 kilométres from Boca on the Pacific side. Since this period 
the work had been proceeded with on those portions of the 
canal in the direction of widening and deepening it. In April 
last the canal had attained its entire width from Port Christophe 
over a length of 4} kilométres. The depth, which had been 
obtained nearly up to 18 kilométres, varied from a minimum of 
5 métres to a maximum of 84 métres. The provisional opening 
of the canal by locks, intended for the first months of 1890, 
would necessitate the excavation of 40 million métres, ten 
millions of which were in hard material. During the six 
months between January I and June 30, 1888, the excavations 
had reached a total of 7,479,400 cubic métres, which had ex- 
ceeded, by nearly 100,000 cubic métres per month the average 
which the contractors had to make during that time. The 
cutting of the Panama Canal, while it would prevent navigators 
undertaking the dangerous passage round Cape Horn or passing 
the Straits of Magellan, would equally benefit the shipowners and 
merchants, owing to the considerable diminution which would take 
place in the cost of assurance, and would shorten consider- 
ably the distances between the ports of the two hemispheres. 
In 1866 Admiral Davis, of the United States Navy, was 
directed by the Senate to estimate the total tonnage which | 
would pass through the canal if it were finished, the value of 
the change of route, and the saving which would result ; and 
he estimated that the total tonnage, according to the official 
reports, would be 3,094,070 tons ; the value of the commerce 
would be 467,831,130 dols ; the saving by the use of the canal on | 
that amount would be 49,530,390 dols, and he estimated the 
tonnage using the canal in 1876 at 6,188,140 tons. The Inter- 
national Congress, which met at Paris in 1879 and decided the | 
route of the canal, sent a special commission to report on the 
same subject. That commission estimated the tonnage which 
would pass through the canal in 1889 at 73 million tons. It | 


was this calculation, giving receipts amounting to 112,500,000 frs., 
which had served as the basis of the constitution of La Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique. Since the 
assembly of the International Congress in 1879, these forecasts 
had been confirmed and enlarged. The author contended that 
there could be no doubt that in the future the working of the 
Panama Canal would be remunerative to the capital which had 
been employed in its execution. The interested adversaries of 
the universal work sought in vain to dispute the results, which 
certainly would be more considerable than those of the Suez 
Canal, because it would not be, like the Egyptian canal, exclu- 
sively accessible to steamships, All vessels from the first day 
would pass the Panama Canal and continue their navigation in 
the two oceans joined together by an artificial strait as was the 
case in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The Panama 
Canal would be open at first to navigation by means of locks, 
and its eventual transformation into a canal on the level would 
be carried out proportionally to maritime progress and the 
increase of receipts. 


UTILISATION OF WATER SOURCES, 


At the Congress of the British Association, Mr. J. Bailey 
Denton read a paper on “ The Replenishment of the Under- 
ground Waters of the Permeable Formations of England.” 
The author, having long advocated, he said, with the late 
Sir John Rennie and others the storage of the surplus rainfall 
in reservoirs or lakes to be constructed in the higher tributary 
valleys of our river systems to maintain them in full service, 
invites atteation to the capabilities existing of replenishing at 
the same time the subterranean supplies of the water-bearing 
strata by shafts to be sunk down to the line of their satura- 
tion. Of the 27 inches forming the mean average annual 
rainfall, about two-thirds, or 18 inches, are evaporated from 
the surface, while of the remaining third 4 inches serve 
to maintain the river system, and 5 inches pass away as floods 
and freshets. Instances arenumerous in which the year’s rain- 
fall exceeds 30 inches, while they are very few in which it is 
less than 20 inches—about three times in twenty years. As the 
amount of evaporation is nearly a constant figure, and the 
quantity required to maintain effectually the river system 
necessarily remains the same under all conditions, the amount 
of flood or excess water greatly varies. It is sometimes 
double the average. On the few occasions when the rainfall 
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does not reach 20 inches it is insufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the river system, and then the river becomes a 
borrower from the stored supply of the subterranean reservoirs. 
On such occasions the quantity of water flowing down the 
river to Kingston has been so reduced as not to reach 
300 million gallons in twenty-four hours. The importance and 
bearing of this fact upon the proposal to replenish the sub- 
terranean supply will be appreciated when it is pointed out that 
the quantity of water supplied daily to the metropolis by the 
water companies has already exceeded 150 million gallons. Of 
these 150 millions the River Thames contributes 50 per cent., 
or 75 millions, which is a quarter of the quantity flowing past 
Kingston. The Lea furnishes 38 per cent., and deep chalk 
wells the remainder, or 12 per cent. The quality of deep well 
waters has become of late years more and more improved. Dr. 
Edward Frankland, in his classification of potable waters, 
places deep well waters only second to springs issuing from 
the outcrops of the same formations, 
of this superior water, the author proposes that whenever the 
water in the river rises above a certain datum height recognised 


as the gauge of its full service, the excess shall be diverted out | 


of the river course on to filter-beds formed near at hand. The 
outlet from these filter-beds would be steined shafts or sumps 
sunk down to the water level beneath, and into them the filtered 


water would pass after it was freed from flocculent matter. The | 


steined shafts would be made watertight, and sealed against all 
surface contamination. 

“ The Raiyan Project for the Storage of Nile Flood” was 
described by Mr. Cope Whitehouse, M.A. He said :—The 
project is one for impounding a part of the surplus flood of the 
Nile. A series of surveys show that the Wadi Raiyan is a 
depression 75 miles to the south-south-west of Cairo, com- 
municating with the Nile Valley at +26 métres, or a little 
below high Nile. Except at two narrow passes, it is bounded 
by precipitous limestone hills rising to +190 métres. The 
bottom, of sand and clay overlaying rock, sinks to —46 méetres. 
A reservoir formed by putting this valley in communication 
with the Nile flood would have at +30 métres a surface of 686 
square kilométres (250 square miles), or 686 million square 
métres, and hold 20,559 million cubic métres. At +20 metres 
the surface is 550 million square métres, and contents 14,876 
million cubic métres. It would yield (without pumping) a net 
40 million cubic métres per diem for 100 days, or about the 
average discharge of low Nile from March to July. It would 
practically double the summer (Sefi) irrigation of Egypt. The 


To make good the loss | 


works could be completed within one year, and the Wadi Lulu 
and Wadi Safir, being detached from the Wadi Raiyan, could 
be used as small reservoirs until the Raiyan Basin was avail- 
able. It would require one season to fill the small basins, and 
three to fill the Raiyan reservoir. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ¢s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


12540, John Mason, for “ Improvements in skylights, venti- 
lators, &c.” August 31, 1888. 

12552. Norman Knowles, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for automatically regulating the temperature of greenhouses 
and other buildings.” August 31, 1888. 

12589. Henry William Joseph White, for “ Improvements 
in window-fasteners, specially applicable to sashes, casements, 
doors, and for other similar purposes.” (Complete specifica- 
tion.) September 1, 1888. 

12674. Herman Leisner,7for “Improvements in gas regu- 
lators.” September 3, 1888. 

12659. Henry Atkinson, for “ Improved method of suspend- 


_ ing and working window-sashes, doors, Venetian and other blinds, 


curtains, &c.” September 3, 1888. 

12660. Thomas Bloomfield Secker, for “An invention for 
doors : the automatic door steadier.” September 3, 1888. 

12668. John Taylor, for “A stench trap for sewers and 
sewage purposes.” September 3, 1888. 

12708. Edward Nunan, for “Metal lathes for building 
purposes.” September 3, 1888. 

12713. Thomas Sharples and Hugh Gardiner Graham, for 
“Improvements in the construction of fixing windows.” 
September 4, 1888. 

12739. James Lamb Hancock, for “A novel method of 
means for creating up-draught in chimneys and for ventilating 
purposes.” September 4, 1888. 

12771. Richard Cardwell Robinson, for “ An improved con- 
struction of die for use in brick-making machines.” September 4, 
1888, 
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12845. Frank William Allchin, for “ Improvements in 


asphalte surfaces of roads, footpaths, floors, and a means for | similar stoves.” 


preparing the same.” September 5, 1888, 

12910. Edward Thomson, for “ Improvements in the mode 
of laying wood floors in materials to be used therefor.” Sep- 
tember 6, 1888. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

10880. James Gush, for “ Improvements in the method of 
fixing sliding windows in their casements to facilitate cleaning 
from the inside.” July 27, 1888. 

10960. Edw. Tippet Newton, for “Improvements in and 
relating to surveying and levelling instruments.” July 28, 1888. 

10990. Chas. Shrewbrooks, for “‘ Improvements in the con- 
struction of roofing tiles.” July 30, 1888. 

11085. Richard Isaac Kiln and Charles Henry Kiln, for 
“ Improvements in roller blinds and fittings therefor.” July 31, 

1888. 

11335. Richard Hawkes, for “ Improvements in apparatus 

for flushing water-closets and urinals and for such like pur- 

poses.” August 4, 1888. 

11603. Charles Darrah, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 
August 11, 1888. 

11609. Walter Jones, trading as Jones & Attwood, for “ Im- 
provements in or relating to the means of connecting or fixing 
lids or covers over manholes and analogous openings in metal 
cisterns and tanks and like receptacles or holders.” August 11, 
1888. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


14955. Daniel Thomas Bostel and William Bostel, for “Im- 
] provements in syphon flushing cisterns.” November 2, 1887. 
| 15071. John Wright, for “ An improved chimney-top, applic- 
able also as ventilator.” November 5, 1887. 
15203. John West, for “ Improvements in water-waste flush- 
ing cisterns.” November 8, 1887. 
I 15065. Frederick Ransome, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of cement.” November 4, 1887. 
10426, Ralph Waldo Emerson Mclvor, for “ Improvements 
in the ‘production of white lead or carbonate of lead by the 
ii apparatus therefor.” July 18, 1888. 
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11157. Heinrich Meidinger, for “ Improvements in gas and 
August I, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, SEPTEMBER 7, 1888. 

9074. W. H. Z. Cooper, for “ Making, furnishing, and dry- 
ing plain or socketed stoneware sanitary pipes or tubes.” 
June 28, 1887. 

10511. W. N. Swettenham, for “Automatic flushing ap- 
paratus for water-closets.” July 28, 1887. 

11508. R. R. Harrison, for “Improvements for opening, 
closing, and adjusting sashes, &c.” August 24, 1887. 

7774. J. S. Dunn, for “Improvements in stays for case- 
ments, fanlights, and the like.” May 28, 1888. 

1087. Salvatore Orlando, for “Improvements in steam- 
boiler or generators.” January 24, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


Paving, flooring, and roofing material.” No. 13902. 1887. 
Robert Punchon, 8 St. Benet Place, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
A composition in suitable proportions of granite, granulite, 
syenite, elvan, whin, Kentish rag, greenstone, tinstone, sand- 
stone, freestone, trap, marble, limestone, iron slag, coke, burnt 
clay, slate, spar, quartz, bitumen, asphalte, ozokerit, resin, and 
oil, These are reduced to sand or finely divided particles, and 
mixed together with the aid of heat. 

“ Improved devices for facilitating the cleansing of drains.” 
No. 13161. 1887. S. G. Huntley, 9 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
London. This invention relates to the cleansing out of drains. 

Claim I. — The combination of a frame, removable cover 
adapted to fit the same tightly, nozzle projecting from the 
bottom of the said frame, and removable cover adapted to 
close the mouth thereof, gas-tight and to be held down thereupon, 
as set forth. 

“Improvements in wall-ties or band-iron.” No. 16234. 
1887. John Sheldon, ro St. Augustine’s Road, Birmingham. 

Claim I.—Making in the pieces or lengths of hoop iron or 
other strips of iron of which the wall-ties or band-iron are 
made a series of corrugations or undulations, crossing the said 
pieces or lengths at right angles to the longer sides of the said 
pieces or lengths, for the purposes and substantially as herein- 
before described and illustrated by the accompanying drawings. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton,Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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A COMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose of pre- 
serving Kirkstall Abbey as a public monument. Mr. 
GrorGE GILL, who has undertaken the honorary secretary- 
ship, says that a number of gentlemen, who desired that 
the abbey.and grounds should be secured for the public, 
discussed the question together, and, knowing how difficult 
it would be for the Corporation to move with sufficient 
promptness in the matter, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, with the object 
of purchasing the estate, with the view of its being subse- 
quently acquired by the town or settled under some other 
disinterested trust, under provisions that would secure the 
necessary steps being taken to stop the further destruction 
of the abbey, to provide for its protection and maintenance 
in future, and to insure the dedication of the abbey and 
grounds to the use and enjoyment of the public for ever. 
The committee has opened negotiations for the purchase of 
the estate, and one of its members has engaged to advance 
the necessary money if terms of purchase are agreed on. 


A proposat has been made to place statues of WALLACE 
and Bruce, the two Scottish heroes, in Edinburgh. A 
public competition, it appears, will be resorted to as a 
means of obtaining a pick out of the ranks of sculptors, 
and it is suggested that no premiums should be bestowed. 
No doubt the sub-committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council consider their little economies will be a pleasing 
offering to the memory of the departed heroes. A site, it 
is thought, will be found for the statues on the Prince’s 
Street Esplanade, and the cost of the statues, it is presumed, 
will be about 3,0o00/. 


Museum education has been much in favour of late 
years, and an exact return of the increased number of such 
centres of education would be interesting. Now, however, 
it appears that, though we have the museums, there is 
something still wanting before they will fulfil the purposes 
of instruction. Many suggestions are put forward. Ex- 
haustive penny catalogues, “full of interesting descriptive 
notes,” should be published; popular lectures, aided by a 
magic lantern—such are some of the suggestions. No 
doubt, if funds are forthcoming to remunerate lecturers, 
plenty of professors will also be forthcoming. But the idea 
that seems to have been in the minds of those who advo- 
cate the establishment of museums, is that professors and 
teachers in technical schools and colleges neither can nor 
are supposed to carry museums in their pockets, and that 
Students who have gone through any training at all will 
know how to utilise the museum without carrying a pro- 
fessor there with them, so long as the objects are not locked 
up in the cellars, at,any rate. There is no reason whatever 
why proper arrangement and classification of objects should 
not be insisted on in all museums, and also a simple cata- 
logue. But the catalogue, to be of use, must nearly confine 
itself to giving the name and the number of the object. And 
professors might do a useful work in writing essays, which 
they might even enlarge into volumes. This would be for 
use in the college or other libraries, and form a part of. the 
training, qualifying students to use a museum in the way 
that is most helpful. 


THE controversy on the restoration of Cossey Church 
has not thrown any particular light on the question of 
restoration of historical buildings. Restorations, ‘putting 
aside the thought whether they are Jond-fide works needed 
for preservation, or, on the other hand, quite manifest 
works of vandalism, have been, and are, continuously 
in progress, and will be. Within the last few days the wish 
has been expressed that Kirkstall Abbey may be restored as 
thé'cathedral of a future Bishop of Leeds. The idea smacks 
certainly of destruction, and nothing could satisfy the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands so much as seeing the ruins 

reserved in their present state as public property. But it 
§ quite possible when a new cathedral is to be built any- 
where to design a Kirkstall -Abbey, or any other historical 


building, quite as accurately as a Kirkstall Abbey restoration 
could be made of the ruin. For one ruin, however, there 
are hundreds of the -old historical buildings—churches, for 
instance—that are in use, and that have necessarily to be 
restored unless the country is to be turned into a museum 
of ancient buildings. And it is just here where the 
difficulty in restoration lies. No .good can be done by 
trying to persuade the inmates of a house that the roof is 
not rotten when they know it is. No attempt has been made 
to recognise the weight of an important point in Lord 
GRIMTHORPE’s indictment, or contradict it, that the “ pre- 
served ” system of the Society for Ancient Buildings has, in 
certain cases, resulted in destruction. The public cannot 
have faith in their instructors unless they are practical as 
well as theoretical. Learned societies live often chiefly on 
the prestige acquired by writing letters, issuing circulars, 
speech-making, &c. The Society of Antiquaries has a list 
of rules, and the Institute of Architects, as we are reminded 
this week, has its list of rules for the guidance of restorers. 
But these precious pearls of wisdom are likely to be useless 
unless the framers can show thata falling house will be kept 
from falling by a coat of paint.. When a restoration is 
proposed, the lovers of antiquity have got themselves to 
thank if the public think they would sooner err on the side 
of destruction from repairs than destruction by restoration. 
In medio tutissimus ibis is an old world truth, and to 
have influence, societies as well as individuals must be 
practical. 


THE subject of Stirling Castle was brought up this. week 
at the meeting of the Town Council, and a motion passed that, 
as the Government authorities who have charge of the build- 


ings had from time to time been making alterations and 


thereby destroying and defacing the antiquarian appear- 
ance of the castle, it should be considered whether action 
might not be taken with a view of preventing any. further 
destruction or defacement. In support of the motion it 
was alleged that the old Parliament House had been turned 
into a canteen, and the armoury, which contained ancient 
Scottish weapons, had been taken away. It was also agreed 
that further action should be taken to secure that the public 
should have access to the places of interest in the castle. 
The town authorities have done well in looking ‘to the 
interests of what concerns their town, and with representa- 
tions made in the proper quarter there is no doubt they will 
succeed. The term ‘Government authorities” is an elastic 
one, and Government often does not know all that is done 
by its zealous subordinates. 


A COMPETITION for a church which is proposed to be 
built at Birkdale Common has just been decided. The 
competition was a limited one, and the promoters had been 
able to secure the services of Mr. Ewan CurisTIAN to assist 
them in the selection by acting as assessor. The decision 
of the building committee has-resulted in the adoption of 
the designs of Mr. J. Francis Doyte, of Liverpool. The 
church is intended to furnish accommodation for six 
hundred worshippers. 


Tue annual report of the chief surveyor for the Hackney 
District Board of Works, Mr. JAMEs LOVEGROVE, has a 
reference to carriageway paving. ‘There cannot, it states, 
be two opinions as to the longer wear of granite paving 
than of wood, while wood is far more durable and much 
cheaper than macadam. The extra cost of maintaining 
wood paving as compared with gtanite is to a considerable 
extent met by the reduced first cost, while wood has the 
great compensating advantage of being so much: less 
noisy than either granite paving or macadam. Granite 
4 by 4 inch cubes would be far cheaper than macadam. 
Granite-paved roads have, however, the drawbacks of being 
noisy and slippery. The macadam requites renewal in 
from one to six years according to the tratfic, and the extra 
cost of clearing the mud and dust is considerable. The 
broken granite margins alongside the tramways are very 
costly to maintain.. The repairs now carried on with the 
2k-inch broken irregular stones under the steam-roller 
quickly work away from the tramway paving, and the con- 
stant feeding involves an outlay which in a few years far 
exceeds the cost of proper paving. 
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THE TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION AT 
ANTWERP.—II. 


T is evident from the foreign departments of the 
] Antwerp Exhibition that in Germany, Holland, and 
France a fine picture dves not necessarily obtain a purchaser 
on its first appearance. Several of the paintings in the 
galleries have gained commendation before now, but they 
are still on the hands of their authors. One of the most 
interesting of these is the Sced/ement du Saint Tombeau, by 
ALBERT Baur, of Diisseldorf, which was suggested by the 
passage in Scripture describing the sealing of the tomb of 
Curist. The door of the sepulchre in the rock is closed, 
and the mark fixed by the priests and Pharisees takes the 
form of two strips of linen placed crosswise, with seals at 


the extremities. There is a contrast in the expression of 


the faces, ranging from the scepticism of the priests to the 
grief of the disciples. MAGDALEN is apart, and is being 
consoled by one of the Marys. In the foreground and at 
a lower level than the tomb stand the Roman soldiers, with 
a few people who have come through curiosity or sympathy. 
In no city are the canons of painting for religious subjects 
more rigorous than in Diisseldorf, but M. Baur boldly 
departs from them. That the figures are well modelled is 
not surprising, for the Germans are strong in draughtsman- 
ship, but we see also an exceptional depth and harmony in 
the colouring. Yet this fine picture, which would grace the 
walls’of any Christian church or a public gallery, is still in 
the market. Unless we are mistaken, M. BECKMANN’S 
Luther at the Diet of Worms is of still older date. The 
figures are of heroic size, and denote a vigorous hand, and, 
from the arrangement, the eye is attracted by the courageous 
monk in his dark robe, rather than by the gorgeous bishops, 
or the still more gorgeous grandees. This is essentially a 
monumental work, and at one time would have excited 
enthusiasm wherever the Reformation became a power. 
If there are pictures in the galleries which seem to have 
been intended for public buildings, but have failed to attain 
that distinction, as compensation we also find works which 
are more successful, since they are lent by Governments, 
and they must impart an interest to the Exhibition for 
English eyes, as works which are the result of public com- 
mission are unknown among us. One of these is M. 
ArpaAD Ferszti’s Golgotha, which comes from the Musée 
National of Buda-Pesth. The crosses represented are of 
the T-form, and are so short that the feet of CHRIST 
and the two thieves almost touch the ground. This treat- 
ment becomes the more remarkable when seen in a country 
like Belgium, where great artists have perpetuated lofty 
crosses in their pictures. M. Feszt1 represents the place 
of execution under the darkness which overspread the land, 
and this treatment seems far more fitting for the subject 
than the fierce light which illuminates the pictures of the 
Crucifixion by Rupens and his followers. The disciples 
appear as very humble men poorly clad, and the work is one 
of the most natural and yet poetic illustrations of scriptural 
events. It shows also how far art has advanced in the East 
of Europe. From the same museum comes a subject of a 
very different class, viz. the Bacchante of M. JuLEs 
BENCzUR, which is a capital piece of flesh-painting, and with 
less obtrusiveness than is found in French works; a historical 
picture by M. SzEKELy, representing the discovery of the 
body of King Lovis II. in 1626; besides works in other 
departments. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
Austrian system of government, neglect of art cannot be 
reckoned among them. 

The Galerie Royale et Nationale of Berlin contributes 
a still larger quantity of paintings. Militarism is flattered 
by portraits of commanders, such as Herr JANssEN’s Fie/d- 
Marshal von Bitienfield, a realisation of a strict disciplinarian ; 
but art and scholarship have also their representatives, 
among others, RANKE, the historian, and Lupwic RICHTER. 
Landscapes, as well as figure-paintings, are under the 
patronage of the Government of Prussia, and whatever may 
be the subject the influence of military rule is evident. 
Everything seen is as exact as a line of soldiers on parade. 
Take, for example, the Paysage Alpestre, by the Comte Von 
Harracu. The rocks could hardly be more accurate and 
rigid in a photograph. The light and shade are in propor- 
tions that seem to be calculated. The smuggler or poacher 
who is wounded to death lies on the ground in the most 


effective spot, and the scale is determined by a figure in the 
foreground, who overhauls somebody’s luggage, in which 
every article is depicted with fidelity. But in spite of the 
industry seen throughout, the picture is not satisfactory. It 
suggests that the figures as well as the surroundings stood 
still until the painter completed his work. In M. Orro 
KiIRBERG’s Victim of the Sea the same cold-blooded sort 
of narration is apparent. The drowned sailor appears 
lying on the floor of a room with gaily painted cup- 
boards. The sorrow of the wife and the surprise of the 
spectators are put on canvas with a regularity that 
could not be surpassed in the official report on the 
subject, but we defy any spectator to be moved by the 
picture, and indeed one gladly turns attention to the 
painted woodwork of the background. M. Horr’s Baptism 
of a Losthumous Child is another example of the pecu- 
liarities of Prussian art. The pastor might be a young and 
zealous corporal, and the mother and her friends are as 
subdued as so many recruits. Dresden at one time 
could turn out works that recalled beings with flesh and 
blood. M. Jutius Scuoitz’s Volontaires de 1813 is not of 
that class. The crowds who come forward to enrol them- 
selves all contrive to keep their enthusiasm under control. 
Every man is well brushed and combed, but one can 
hardly imagine any spontaneity in the movement. Yet alk 
the figures are as faultless in their way as the cast-iron 
architecture of Berlin. A similar spirit animates the land- 
scapes. Is there no philosopher who will explain why 
Austrians and Hungarians, Dutchmen, Frenchmen and 
Belgians, or, in other words, why all the neighbours of 
Germany can paint figures that seem endowed with life, 
and which reveal the delight of the artists in the exercise 
of their skill, whilst in those portions especially of the 
new empire which are under the influence of power, no 
more than a mechanical sort of talent can be attained? It 
is only necessary to compare the portrait of MoLTKE, the 
strategist, with the astonishing picture of an Hungarian 
officer in order to see the difference between the art of 
Germany and other countries. One is rigid, but nearly 
lifeless, while the second figure seems to start from the 
canvas. 

It is not possible to do full justice to French painting 
in the space that is available at Antwerp. There are, 
however, several works which are characteristic and remark- 
able. M. Bonnat’s sketch of JuLes Ferry should be 
acquired for the use of students of art. ‘The painter brings 
out his effects generally in broad masses of colour, but in 
his figure subjects the effects are heightened by a sort of 
hatching with the brush, which, it must be said, is not of 
much value.- In the sketch at Antwerp the work is mainly 
done by hatching, or, in other words, by a very dry brush. 
We do not propose that M. Bonnat’s experiment should 
be imitated ; but the sketch is useful, as suggesting how 
much can be done by a few strokes wisely directed. 
M. BoucuEREAv’s Baigneuse is a side view of a figure with 
one leg resting on a rock: contrast to the flesh and the 
green of the background is found in a dark purple scarf. 
It is the sort of work which the artist turns out by the 
dozen ; but, in spite of all the objections which are raised 
against his figures, no living painter can surpass M. 
BOUGUEREAU in beauty of line or simplicity of treatment. 
M. CaxBanEL {sends three portraits, one being of the late 
M. ARMAND, the architect. M. JuLes Breton, who is 
more esteemed than ever, owing to the high prices obtained 
for his works in America, has three pictures, one being seven 
girls in white who are journeying to take part in a religious 
procession. It reveals the skill of the painter, who can 
treat subjects of this kind with a delicacy that is almost 
unique. M. Dupain, a young artist of great promise, has a 
study of his Vénus Sidérale, which is intended for the 
Observatoire of Paris) M. Fantin-Latour sends two 
pictures which correspond with his lithographs of the 
Damnation de Faust and the L’Or du Rhin ; it is difficult 
to say whether the paintings or the lithographs were 
the original expression of the artist’s thoughts. The 
venerable M. Francais, who is the Nuzsror of land- 
scapists, has three works, and happily they show that his 
love of nature and his skill in rendering the poetry of 
landscape are unabated. M. GEROME once more gives a 
sketch of a nude girl in an eastern bath under the title of 
Vapeur humide, the figure being seen through the mist, 
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being little more than indicated on the canvas. 
history have not found favour with his countrymen. 


not likely to remain in Antwerp 
not sufficiently strong for epic themes. 


scrutinising a proof on vellum. 
Martuey, and should bring many commissions to the artist. 
As was to be anticipated, the Belgian artists, and espe- 


cially those living in Antwerp, occupy the larger part of the 
It is easy to mark a difference between the general 


walls. 
style that prevails in Antwerp and Brussels, the artists in the 
latter city coming nearer to their brethren in Paris. There 
is, however, uncertainty about the class of subjects which 
are most pleasing to the public. When an artist like 
M. Ooms gains a commission from the Government to 
adorn the Cour d’Assises with such a noble work as his 
Innocence Protected by the Law, he can give most of his 
attention to historic subjects. But with other artists the 
case is otherwise. There is M. VAN DER HAEGHEN, for 
instance. He is known in England as a painter of history, 
but in the Antwerp Exhibition he is represented by two 


triptiques which are devoted to the fishing trade of 


Blankenberghe. They are painted with great realistic power, 
and will be valuable as works of art and as records of an 
industry which at present is picturesque, but is likely to 
become prosaic from the increased employment of steam 
trawlers. 

As there are over fourteen hundred works in the Exhi- 
bition, it would be vain to give more particulars concerning 
them, but the English student of painting would do well to 
pay a visit to Antwerp just now, and he may be confident 
that he will have no crowds to impede his investigations. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


| es distribution of prizes to students of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art was made by Alderman Kenrick 
on Thursday evening last week. 

In the course of an address to the assembled students and 
their friends, Mr. Kenrick observed that there was no other 
town in the kingdom which could boast of nine branch schools 
in connection with a central School of Art. Last year as 
many as 880 students were working in those branch schools, 
and he ventured to anticipate that the number would soon 
reach 1,000. As a matter of fact, the present autumn 
return showed the number to be 1,244. The awards were dis- 
tributed amongst all the schools receiving aid from the Educa- 
tion Department, whether they were Board schools or were 
known as denominational schools, and in proportion to the 
number of the scholars. When this scheme was promulgated 
it was estimated that the number which would probably be 
added to the branch schools was over 800, At the present 
time, in the second year of its working, the number was 330, so 
that they were well on their way towards the final adoption of 
the scheme. The classes of.children drawn into the schools 
were characterised by a very high standard of intelligence and 
industry, and if he was not much mistaken they had materially 
added to the successes in the year’s examinations. The com- 
mittee had always had in view the consideration that they would 
not fully accomplish their work unless they extended the opera- 
tions of the central school, as a directing and inspiring influ- 
ence, throughout the art teaching of the town. They felt that, 
with all the great advantages they had in that school, with all 
their talented teachers, and with their most able, zealous, and 
talented head-master, who had the widest experience of any 
head-master in a School of Art in the kingdom, with all the 
appliances placed at their disposal by the liberality of the bur- 
gesses, it would not satisfy the conditions of the case until they 
had made the influence of the central school thus felt, and the 
ratepayers would not reap a full reward for their generosity. 
At the same time, by a wise decision of the governors of King 
Edward’s School, a connection which had existed for many years 
with only partial interruptions between the schools of the founda- 
tion and the School of Art had now been consolidated and settled 
on a lasting basis. Not only werethe advanced students under that 
foundation sent to the central school for their art education, 
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M. Jutes LEFrEsBvrE this time has abandoned Diana and 
her nymphs, and displays new powers in his Z’Orpheline, a 
peasant girl with an old woman in a church. M, LE Roux 
has a few small pictures of classic subjects, the Vésuve 
M. ALBERT 
MAIGNAN’s attempts to become an interpreter of English 
His 
Death Chamber of William the Conqueror, which some 
years ago was admitted to the Salon, remains unsold, and is 
The painter’s genius is 
Among the works 
lent by the French Government is one of M. Rops, the 
copper-plate printer, who is seen at his press in a garret 
It is the work of M. Pau. 
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but all the head-masters had the right to call in the head- 
master of that school to consult with them as to the methods 
employed in their schools, and to give them the advantage of 
his experience and knowledge. Seeing that this had been done, 
and that the School Board had placed at the disposal of the 
committee their classrooms for the extension of branch schools, 
the committee made an approach to them, and formed a scheme 
which, in the nature of things, would meet all the requirements 
of the case and would be of great advantage to all the students 
under the Board. All the male pupil teachers and candidate 
pupil teachers, instead of being taught, as they had hitherto 
been, without any connection with the School of Art, would be 
sent up to that school, and would be taught by masters on its 
staff. That was one important link in the chain. Besides that, 
however, three teachers of the school had been appointed as 
inspectors of all the drawing teaching in the Board schools, 
and their duty would be to give model lessons pointing out 
what experience had shown to be the best method of teaching. 
They would also report upon the work done, and keep the 
central school in touch with it. Their reports would be sent to 
the committee of the School of Art, and forwarded by them to 
the School Board. Last year he discussed the probable effect 
of the Technical Education Bill then before Parliament on the 
art instruction of the town, supposing it should pass unamended 
into law, and he deprecated a disturbance of the existing con- 
dition of things, under which the responsibility of the art 
teaching was accepted by the Town Council; and he ventured 
to hope that, whatever form the Bill might assume, the School 
of Art and the School Board would find a way of working 
harmoniously together. One other development there was, not 
only important in itself, but to be welcomed as a herald of 
better things in art manufacture and its connection with the 
School of Art. In May last the committee received a com- 
munication from the Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association, in which the association proposed that the School 
of Art should open a class or classes for the instruction of youths 
between twelve and twenty years of age engaged in the jewellery 
and silversmith’s trades. One condition of the proposal 
was that the classes should be carried on in separate rooms 
by distinguished head-masters, and with a definite line of 
study, preparatory to the practice of artistic design suited to the 
trades mentioned. The fees were to be paid half by the associa- 
tion and half by the employers, and the association guaranteed 
at fewest forty students. The committee gladly recognised the 
willingness of these manufacturers to make a connection be- 
tween their trades and the School of Art closer than any which 
had subsisted in the past. It had been one of the chief dis- 
couragements of the committee that they had hitherto failed to 
enlist in the way they desired to do the assistance and attention 
of the art industries of the town; and one of the principal 
justifications of the Town Council in establishing that school 
had always been stated as the fact that its operation on those 
industries would greatly add to their prosperity. He need not 
say, therefore, how gratified they had been to receive this pro- 
posal ; and to find that the class, instead of opening with forty, 
had opened with ninety-five students. He hoped that the 
success of this scheme would be a cause of encouragement to 
employers in other art industries, moving them to go and do 
likewise. In Paris the art manufacturers made it conditional 
that their apprentices should study in the art schools, and they 
reckoned that study as a part of the regular work of the day. 
When they did that in Birmingham he was satisfied that it 
would be of the greatest advantage both to employers and em- 
ployed, and so to the general prosperity of the town. The 
number and variety of the applications of art to Birmingham 
industry could hardly be exaggerated. Birmingham, more than 
most towns, should call in the assistance of the artist ; and 
therefore his appeal had a peculiar importance and weight. 

In summarising the results of the science and art examina- 
tions conducted in Birmingham during the past year, Mr. 
Kenrick said that the third-grade passes in the central and 
branch schools had been 417, against 367 last year, and in the 
branch schools alone 59, against 32. The failures had been 
very few. Thesecond grade elementary prizes principally con- 
cerned those whom he was addressing, but it was impossible to 
compare the results of this year with those of previous years, 
because the Department had altered their regulation. In 
previous years there had been two divisions, the “ excellent” 
and the simple “‘ pass,” and so much apiece was allowed on a 
number of drawings which were sent up. This year they had 
no longer received those drawings, and they had regulated the 
passes so as to include apparently some who were before ex- 
cluded. At all events, they had divided the successful candi- 
dates into three groups—excellent, first-class pass, and second- 
class pass. The management of the school was led to believe 
that the “excellent” was a rather higher examination than 
before, and the “first-class” rather higher than the old 
“pass.” However, he had not been prepared for the enormous 
increase in the number of passes which had taken place. It 
was, as a fact, almost double that of former years, and in the 
branch schools it was more than double. He could only sup- 
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pose that a number of drawings sent up in past years had been 
very near the old standard of pass, or that the work of the year 
had improved, or perhaps both. The total number of passes 
in the second grade had been 1,189, as against 655 in 1887 ; at 
the branch schools alone the number had been 754, as against 
342, and there had only been 9 per cent. of failures, against 40 
per cent. in the previous year, with 11 per cent. in the branch 
schools, as against 41 per cent. A summary of the third and 
second-grade examinations showed 1,606 passes, against 1,022 
in 1887, and that the failures had been at the rate of 35 per 
cent., against 53°86 per cent. ; 150 students had received third- 
grade prizes, as against 152 in the previous year, and 7 students 
in advanced class had been similarly honoured, as against the 
same number. That branch of the work by which the teachers 
of the future were prepared had sent up from the central school 
152 examples, as against Io! in 1887, and all of them had been 
accepted as qualified to receive a certificate. From the branch 
schools, which were supposed to be elementary schools, 21 such 
works had been sent up and accepted. 

He wished that his voice could reach the builders and 
machinists of the town, asking them why they could not use a 
little more freely the facilities which were given at these branch 
schools for teaching building and machine construction, and 
practical, plane, and solid geometry. He was ‘sure it was only 
necessary to direct their attention to those facilities, in order to 
find them willing to avail themselves of those branches of 
technical instruction. In comparing the results of Birmingham 
with those of other towns he was a year behind. The third- 
grade passes of Birmingham last year were 334, or 54 per cent. 
of the whole number ; of Glasgow 100, or 20 per cent. ; of 
Leeds, 33 only ; of Manchester, which had a very important 
school, and was a dangerous competitor, 110 only, or 18 per 
cent. ; of Sheffield 79, or 20 percent. The third-grade prizes 
of Birmingham were 115 in number, or 18 per cent. of those 
presented ; of Glasgow 56, or 11°33 per cent. , of Leeds, 18 ; 
of Manchester 63, or 10°5 per cent. ; of Sheffield 26, or 6°5 per 
cent. The average of passes in 209 schools and 24 branches 
was 8°6 per cent. of the students sent up, and of prizes 2°83 per 
cent.—in each case one-sixth or less of the percentage achieved 
in Birmingham. 

The awards in the national competition were not quite so 
pleasant to contemplate. This year Birmingham had _ only 
received 30, against 47 in 1887 and 28 in 1886. Of these 30°19 
were in the subject of design, which was an increase on the 
previous year, when they had 14. But Manchester had 53 
such awards, South Kensington 22, West London and Glasgow 
19, Lincoln 14, Nottingham 12, and Edinburgh to. A rather 
remarkable and painful circumstance was that Birmingham 
received no award for painting or drawing from the figure. 
Now they had always flattered themselves, and they had been 
justified in doing so by the awards given in previous years, that 
the figure was one of the strongest subjects in their classes. 
Last year they received eighteen awards in that subject—two 
silver medals, four bronze medals, and fourteen book prizes. 
If they had received a similar number this year their awards 
would have been forty-eight. What was the reason of the 
falling off? Was italoss of teaching power and skill, or of 
ability on the part of students? Had there been any deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the work? He was a layman in these 
matters, but he answered those questions without hesitation 
with a most decisive negative. It seemed from the report that 
they desired to see a real background behind the figures, and 
they protested against “the confusion which has arisen in some 
places, and in particular at Birmingham, between the kind of 
work necessary and desirable in a study from nature and that 
which may be allowable when composition in the treatment is 
necessary.” They, as students, thought they had been comply- 
ing with these conditions, but it appeared that they had not 
fully understood them. Therefore they had taken steps to 
ascertain from the Department exactly what its requirements 
were, and it would be their study—as it was their interest—to 
comply with those requirements, if, by so doing, they ran into no 
danger of stamping out all originality from the masters and stu- 
dents. If it should turn out, however, that the style of painting was 
condemned because it was not the precise style which approved 
itself to the examiners, as far as he was concerned he would 
protest against what he wonld venture to call any such artistic 
bigotry. It would mean an attempt to conform all students to 
one style, which was not a national style, and would be 
injurious to the development of a national and spontaneous 
style of art. He hoped that that was not the interpretation to 
be put upon the opinions of the examiners. He did not 
attempt to disguise the feeling by which he was actuated—that 
the schoolmasters and the students had been harshly dealt 
with. He thought that they ought to have had a more direct 
intimation if their methods were so vicious and deserving of 
such severe censure. They should have been told in plainer 
terms what their failings were. They had gone on in the 
dark, knowing that they were doing their best, and thinking 
they were doing very well. Noone who looked at the paintings 
and drawings from life in the school would come away, what- 


ever his opinion of style, without a very sincere respect both 
for the teachers and for the students who produced those 
works. Those very students whose studies from the life had 
been rejected had received awards from the Department for 
decorative panels, in which they had used the knowledge they 
gained by such life-studies. In those panels they seemed to 
him to show a great originality and very considerable know- 
ledge of the resources of art. Such qualities the examiners 
could not pass over, and he was glad the students had received 
rewards for them, though not in proportion to their merits. 

The head-master, Mr. E. R. Taylor, referred to the 
Technical Education Bill, expressing regret that the clauses 
which provided for manual training as part of the school work 
of young children had not been made law bya special Bill to 
themselves. Later in life the only things of value to the work- 
man which could be imparted in schools were such principles 
and practice of science and art as they could apply in the 
workshops. The great hindrance to this application of the 
workman’s knowledge was want of opportunity caused by 
commercial considerations. The London Society of Arts was 
making efforts to stimulate workmen and employers in this 
direction by the offer of very valuable prizes to workmen for 
their work. The potter on the wheel and the glass-blower at 
his furnace too often had their early art instincts crushed out of 
them by the conditions of manufacture. It was sad to see a 
potter who spent fourteen of the best years of his life on the 
thrower’s wheel to learn his trade, and developing a delicacy of 
eye and hand superior to that of most artists, ground down by. 
the conditions of manufacture and the providing of daily bread, 
until his ambition had to be satisfied by producing 72,000 cups 
of exactly the same pattern in one week ; or the glass-blower, 
with no opportunity for seizing and developing those artistic 
hints which the very processes of manufacture were continually 
presenting to him. Birmingham trades, such as those of glass- 
blowing, hammering of metals, jewellery, glass-painting, 
&c., however much they might be hampered by trade condi- 
tions, were happily not so much under the demon power 0 
machinery as to render impossible opportunities for the artistic 
and technical development of the workmen, and now that the 
jewellery and glass trades were making such efforts for the better 
technical education of their apprentices they might reasonably 
hope that opportunities would be made available to workmen. 
As regards the design, that was based on a close and reverent 
study of nature and a knowledge of the work of the past, and the 
laws, rules, and motives which had been evoked out of this his- 
tory ; the work itself must be of the man and of the time. Three 
giants bound them in their doing: the material, the purpose, 
and the limits of our powers. These also were the limits 
of conventionalism ; all other conventionalism being affectation, 
or the slave bonds of precedent. The finest work of the past 
and the present grew from a sense of expression, a feeling for 
beauty of hue, and a reverent love of colour. This was designing 
in the highest sense of the word, but in how much of the clever 
and dexterous work of to-day were these things absent? Scraps 
of natural forms, such as flower foliage, figures, &c., whether 
copied direct from nature or from books, and indiscriminately 
applied to objects of utility, were in no sense designs, nor were 
scraps of recognised ornament similarly applied. One some- 
times heard it said, “ We only want new shapes, for we have 
plenty of ornaments to stick on;” but such men forgot that 
ornaments were not necessarily art, and that too often they 
were a Cloak to hide the hypocrisy of bad work. 


INSURANCE OF WORKS OF ART. 


A REPORT in the form of a Blue-book is to be issued by 

the executive committee of the Manchester Jubilee Exhi- 
bition. With regard to the care of the fine art works, the com- 
mittee state that the enormous value of the works of art 
entrusted to the care of the committee naturally caused them 
much anxiety. From the outset it was apparent that it would 
be impracticable for the committee to undertake to insure the 
whole of the pictures and drawings against damage by fire. 
Estimated as these roughly were at 2,000,000/. value, it will 
readily be seen how impossible it would have been to place 
such an amount with insurance companies, or, at least, to pay 
even a reasonable premium for the protection. The committee, 
therefore, in the first instance, gave instructions to the archi- 
tects to devote special attention to the construction of the fine 
art galleries, so as to minimise, as far as possible, risk from fire. 
These were accordingly placed ina position remote from the 
machinery section, and were separated from the main building 
by a 9-inch brick wall. Internal communication was by iron 
doors only, standing in concrete beds. The three communica- 
tions with the main buildings were also by iron doors. All 
these doors were specially made by Messrs. Chubb & Son, of 
London, and formed an exhibit in themselves. The whole of 
the woodwork throughout the buildings was painted with fire- 
proof solutions. Numerous appliances for fire extinction were 
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placed in the galleries and in their immediate vicinity. These 
are more particularly described in the report of the Fire Pre- 
vention and Appliances Committee. Notwithstanding the fact 
that no machinery in motion and no steam power were used in 
the main buildings, some of the insurance companies, on being 
approached, quoted similar rates to those charged at the Edin- 
burgh and Liverpool Exhibitions, where the materials used in 
construction were of a much more hazardous description, and 
where no special care had been observed in excluding the 
elements of danger; 315. 6@. per cent. was at first quoted 
as the rate for the fine art galleries and their con- 
tents. After a careful inspection of the buildings when they 
were so far advanced as to admit of a proper estimate 
being formed of the risk, 215. per cent. wasnamed. Thereupon 
the committee decided not to insure the buildings at all. 
Through the liberality of a large proportion of the contributors 
of works of art, the amount for which the committee were 
obliged to seek protection was limited to 630,000/. The 
majority of the companies firmly adhered to their quotation of 
21s. per cent. for the insurance of the pictures and drawings. A 
few of the leading companies, however, declined to join the 
“ring,” and accepted the committee’s offer of amounts at 7s. 6d. 
per cent. Lloyd’s underwriters also came to the committee’s 
assistance. The committee were fortunate in securing the 
advice and experience of Mr. Thomas Land, surveyor in Man- 
chester to the Phoenix Fire Office. That gentleman prepared a 
description of thé buildings and drafted a form of policy which 
were ultimately adopted by all the companies placed on the 
risk. After protracted negotiations, the committee arrived at 
the conclusion that they must either accept the companies’ 
terms and pay the premium, which was now reduced to I5s. per 
cent. (this rate to apply to all the insurances already effected), 
or adopt some other means for obtaining the necessary protec- 
tion. -It was, therefore, unanimously decided to form an 
Underwriters’ Association among the members of the com- 
mittee and their friends for the purpose of affording the addi- 
tional security still required. A private circular was accordingly 
issued. This arrangement was effected entirely on a com- 
mercial basis. The terms of the underwriting deed were 
settled by Mr. M‘Lachlan, counsel to Lloyd’s Association, and 
the subscribers received the premium of 7s. 6d. per cent. in due 
course. The total amount subscribed for was 246,500/7. By 
means of this arrangement the committee were enabled to 
adhere to their original resolution, and declined to pay more 
than 7s. 6@. per cent. for fire insurance. The committee were 
also obliged to effect insurance with Lloyd’s to the extent of 
678,670/. to cover works of art against all risks (except fire) 
while in transit to or from the Exhibition, or in the art galleries. 
Of this amount about 500,000/. was insured at 2s. 6d. per cent., 
the remainder being placed for the most part at 55. per cent. 
The statuary was not insured. The gross amount paid in in- 
surance premiums was 3,376/. 175. 3d. 


RESTORATION OR DESTRUCTION. 


Sears following letter to Dr. Jessopp in reference to Cossey 
Church appeared in the Zzmes of Monday, the writer 
dating from Costessey on September 7 :— 

“ My attention has been drawn to a letter written by you to 
the 7zmes of Monday last upon the above matter containing 
one or two inaccuracies, due I have no doubt to the imperfect 
knowledge which you say you had of the church as it existed, 
but which I think should be corrected in justice to myself, as one 
taking a principal part in the nave restoration, and to others 
who also took part in the work. 1. The whole of the heads of 
the nave windows were built up with bricks and rubbish, and 
the tracery destroyed, when we commenced operations, and 
there existed only a very small portion of the jambs ‘and mul- 
lions, these being so bad that sufficient could not be obtained 
to form one window out of the six. 2. The old jambs and 
mullions have been as closely followed as possible, and the 
tracery now inserted is correct in period. The work was 
executed in moulded white brick made here, and for which the 
place is so justly celebrated all over England. This is equally 
as durable and more economical than stone, which is a most 
important matter when you consider the enormous difficulty in 
raising funds for the work ina parish situated as thisis. 3. The 
old roof was absolutely rotten and was full of holes, through 
which birds and rain entered at will, and could not be repaired. 
The present one is exactly similar in construction, with the 
addition of a little more moulding to the principal rafters, a 
decided improvement I venture to think. 4. The seats in the 
church consisted of a few benches, the greater part of the floor 
being occupied by square, high box-pews, in most inconvenient 
and irregular positions, with a ‘ three-decker’ pulpit and sound- 
ing-board complete, almost in the centre of the nave against 
the south wall ; the whole church being heated (!) by a close 
stove, with a long iron chimney going nearly half-way 
across the floor. The seats have been replaced by very fine 


convenient open benches throughout (a gift to the church), A 
very good pulpit (also a gift) has been fixed in proper position, 
and the whole church has been heated by hot water. With 
these facts before you, I venture to think that you would not 
wish us to be ‘linked’ with such a past—a past which, although 
not ‘brutally obliterated,’ has been wisely removed and a better 
and more beautiful present substituted. So far as the chancel 
is concerned, I quite agree with the remarks in your letter. I 
have done my utmost to prevent*the wanton destruction of the 
roof and windows, with what result I hope soon to see.—I am, 
yours obediently, Stay Liatb I HESsLop.” 

_ The following are extracts from various letters on the sub- 
ject: :— ‘ 

Mr. R. Milburn Blakiston, F.S.A. secretary, writes to show 
that the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels—as 
instanced by this case—is not unmindful of what is due in 
matters of restoration. An application for aid from the Society 
towards the restoration of Cossey, or Costessey Church, was 
received in March 1887, accompanied, in accordance with our 
requirements, by the plans and specification. In due course 
these were submitted to the committee of hon. consulting 
architects, by whom grave exception was taken to much of 
what was proposed. After considerable correspondence on the 
points objected to, the committee requested Mr. Ewan Christian 
to inspect the church. He did so, in company with the vicar 
and local architect, and advised what course should be taken. 
His report fully confirmed the objections already raised. 
Upon receiving an assurance from the local architect that he 
had found the roof-timbers to be rotten, the following decision 
was sent to the vicar on November 3, 1887 :—“ If the roof is 
so decayed as the architect states, it must necessarily be 
renewed ; but as regards the windows it would be better to 
repair one at a time, preserving the old stone of the jambs, &c, 
still remaining, rather than to carry out the work in terra-cotta 
as first proposed. As regards the reseating, also, the old 
Norfolk arrangement of the benches should certainly be 
preserved.” The Society voted a small grant conditionally 
upon the plans being carried out in accordance with these 
requirements. It remains to be seen whether a certificate can 
be given showing that this has been done. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. White, of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, state that the papers of general advice, 
referred to by the 7zmes as having been published by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects a quarter of a century ago, 
have been recently revised and enlarged. They are entitled 
“Conservation of Ancient Monuments and Remains” and 
“ Hints to Workmen Engaged on the Repairs and Restoration 
of Ancient Buildings,” and may be obtained at the office of the 
Institute by anyone requiring such information. 

Mr. Evans, the president of the Society of Antiquaries, has 
read “with no little amusement, but without surprise, Lord 
Grimthorpe’s outburst. Although I am apparently selected as 
the special object of his vituperation, I am ‘not careful to 
answer him in this matter,’ nor am I desirous of imitating his 
style of controversy. The question of what is real and judicious 
restoration is one on which the educated public is competent 
to form an opinion, and my only object in now writing is to 
inform your readers that copies of the memorandum of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the subject of church restoration can 
be obtained gratuitously on application to the secretary at 

3urlington House.” 

A correspondent is gratified to find that the Society 
of Antiquaries is now alive to the destruction which has 
for so many years been going on under the name of “ restora- 
tion” :—“ It would, however, be interesting to learn why the 
Society has so long delayed its protest. If it had taken up the 
question a generation ago much of the mischief that has been 
done might possibly have been prevented. In respect to 
churches, there can be no question that the prime delinquents 
have been those who should have tbeen their stoutest pro- 
tectors. Dr. Jessopp may wail and lament, but I doubt if he 
would find many of his brother parsons in the county of 
Norfolk who would agree with him in the matter of Cossey 
Church. The truth is that what is primarily required to bring 
about a better state of things is some reform in the system 
under which faculties are obtainable. At present there is 
little or no control over those who desire to make alterations, 
however destructive such alterations may be. A notice has to 
be posted on the church door for a certain period to give 
people an opportunity of objecting, and then, if nobody objects, 
and all the legal formalities are observed, the faculty is granted. 
A clergyman once told me very frankly that he waited until the 
only person of importance in his parish who was likely to 
interest himself on the subject had gone away for his summer 
holiday, and then posted the notice and obtained the faculty 
in his absence. What seems to be wanted is some body in 
each county or diocese to whom all schemes for repair or 
alteration should be submitted, and by whom they should be 
approved before any faculty is granted or any work under- 
taken. Whatever authority may be constituted, however, one 
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thing is certain, and that is that the persons composing it must 
not be such as would be subject to the dominating influence of 
professional architects. They must be able to hold their own 
against the gentlemen under whose guidance, hitherto, 0) 
much mischief has been done. It might be invidious to 
mention names, but it is perfectly well known that there are 
plenty of well-qualified persons in the country who would form 
most efficient boards of control over all projects of restoration. 
On certain points, such as structural stability, the boards 
would naturally call in the aid of professional experts.” 

Mr. Evans replies to this :—Your correspondent inquires 
why the Society of Antiquaries has so long delayed its protest 
with regard to church restoration, and suggests that if the 
question had been taken up a generation ago much of the 
mischief that has been done might possibly have been pre- 
vented. Allow me to inform him that in May 1855, when the 
late Lord Stanhope was president, a memorandum on the 
subject was published by the Society, a copy of which I enclose. 
From that time until now the aid of the Society has been fre- 
quently invoked to arrest, if possible, the hand of the destroyer, 
and on some occasions not without success. 

On Croyland Abbey Mr. John T. Markley writes from 
Eastbourne :—Churchmen, students of history, archzologists, 
and educated people generally will regret to learn—as I have 
just learned from the local rector—that the famous old abbey 
at Croyland is in danger of speedy destruction. | Situated in 
the great plains of South Lincolnshire, nine miles north of 
Peterborough, the remarkable abbey at Croyland is a con- 
spicuous monument of old monkish times for many leagues 
around in the very fertile meadowy levels of Eastern England. 
From a considerable personal experience of the locality and 
the abbey records, I may inform those who only know Croyland 
Abbey from books and pictures that it is one of the most 
interesting parish churches in the land. To detail the wonder- 
ful Medizeval history and fabric features of this fine abbey 
would be to presume too much upon the lack of information 
of the travelled or the home reader. This I will not do, as the 
history of Croyland is the history of the hill-less Fenland for 
centuries past, rich in legend and the folklore of religious story. 
The Rev. T. H. Lebeuf, the present rector, tells me that 3,000/. 
is needed at once if the abbey is to be saved as a splendid ruin, 
which is also available for the only parish church on the 
borderland of the Fens, and where the concentrated rural 
population is over 2,000 people. The abbey, a survey just 
made shows, must be immediately dealt with or it will become 
a developed ruin without the facilities for Anglican worship. 
This practical need intensifies the poetic argument and appeal 
for prompt restoration, and I would, through the press, ask the 
public to send the rector of Croyland Abbey assistance, and so 
save a local church which is a national monument. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


AY the second meeting of the Cumberland Archeological 

Society held in Carlisle on Thursday last week, a paper 
was read by the Rev. J. Wilson, vicar of Dalston, on “ The 
Baptismal Fonts of the Deaneries of Carlisle,” including 
St. Paul’s, Crosby-on-Eden, Scaleby, and Bowness-on-Solway. 
The history of fonts in England since the Reformation, he said, 
was not a bright one, and if the time ever came when the 
survey of our territorial limits was complete, it would be found 
that the diocese of Carlisle furnished no exception to the 
general rule. There were many fonts up and down the diocese 
which could not lay claim to much antiquity, but still they had 
been used for years, some of them for centuries, and were now 
to be seen in rectory gardens. 

As to the font in St. Paul’s Church he had a sad story to 
tell. It was originally in the nave of the cathedral, but was 
transferred to St. Paul’s, and placed on the north side of the 
west door when that church was completed in 1870. According 
to the Rev. F. Richardson, a former vicar of St. Paul’s, when 
the new St. Mary’s Church was built, the architect of the new 
church presented the font now in that church ; and hearing 
that the late Mr. Mounsey, the then diocesan registrar, had 
either removed, or intended to remove, the old font into his 
garden, he (Mr. Richardson) in order to save it from the 
improper use to which it had apparently been intended to put 
it, and to preserve a relic of old St. Mary’s in which he believed 
generations of Carlisle people had been baptized, applied to 
Dean Close to have it removed to St. Paul’s, His request was 
complied with, and, with one exception, what had been sculp- 
tured on the font was altered into the sacred monogram. The 
exception was a dove with a branch in its mouth which they 
would still find there. Whilst undergoing the “repair” meri- 
tioned by Mr. Richardson, the form of the font was changed 
from a hexagon into an octagon, very slightly lop-sided ; and 
until he saw stronger evidence to the contrary, he should 
believe that it belonged to the Late Decorated period, and was 
probably given to the parish church by the Corporation of 
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Carlisle, or by the bishop of the diocese about the year 
1360. 
The font in the church at Bowness-on-Solway was a rich 
specimen of Early Norman work, standing near the principal 
entrance in the centre of a square Georgian pew. The bowl, 
the only original part, was, like Crosby-on-Eden, square, with 
corners chamfered to meet the stem. The raised ornamenta- 
tion, with which the whole bowl was covered, was rude, well 
defined, and might have symbolic meaning. On the west side 
it was quite plain that they had the vine, a figure of the Church, 
springing from three interlaced circles, the sacred symbol of the 
Holy Trinity, and the whole signifying very appropriately the 
nature and effects of the Holy Sacrament of the font. Inter- 
laced bands run diagonally on the north side, the intersections 
forming a lozenge panel filled alternately with - nail-head and 
round pellets. On the remaining sides and corners there was 
an irregular and floriated ornamentation. The moulding round 
the lip, very much broken, was now patched with pieces of red 
sandstone. It had, of course, the characteristic lead lining and 
the drain. It was not a little curious that Bishop Nicholson 
omitted to mention the font when he visited Bowness on July 2, 
1703. For that matter, small use the parishioners could make 
of it had it been above ground. “The rector (Mr. Gerard 
Lowther) has removed all his goods to Colbyleathes, near 
Appleby, designing to fix his family there : and his curate is 
also retired into Lancashire : so that on Sunday last they had 
no service: nor do they know when they shall.” The Rev. 


-S. Medlicott informed him that, according to local tradition, the 


bowl of the font was dug up by one John Wallace, the then 
sexton of Bowness, when making a grave in the beginning of 
this century. This seemed probable enough, as it was seen by 
the Messrs. Lysons in 1808 “lying in a garden near the church.” 
It was soon taken (said Mr. Medlicott) from the churchyard 
into Mr. Hodgson’s garden, where it was well remembered as 
standing for many years in use as a flower-pot until presented 
to and put by him into the church, There could be no dou 
that it had been buried by some pious person to save it from 
desecration or more probably destruction in times when every 
sacred relic of the Church Catholic had been set at nought. In 
1848 the Norman bowl was placed by Mr. Hodgson on the 
octagonal stem with a square base. 

The font at Crosby-on-Eden was Norman with a square 
bowl, with the lower part of the corners chamfered to meet a 
cylindrical stem. The whole rested on a square plinth, was of 
good red sandstone, and hada drain. The bowl bore evident 
marks of ill usage, but one wondered that it was in such good 
preservation when one remembered that Crosby Church was 
north of the Eden, and exposed to hazards during the Border 
feuds. When Bishop Nicholson visited in October 1703, he 
found the font “pretty well.” It must have fared. worse since, 
probably in 1745, when, according to local tradition, the rebels 
stabled their horses in this as well as Stanwix Church. At all 
events the bowl was scored with deep lines, and one side had 
been manifestly used as the parish whetstone. T he font at 
Scaleby was supplied in 1707, and consisted of an octangular 
bowl and base with a circular stem. The bowl was shallow 
without a drain, and the whole font was of a filthy yellowish 
colour. On one side there was a wedge of iron leaded into the 
bowl which served probably as a book rest. 


TESSERZ. 


Architectural Drawing. 
G. E. STREET, 


sich art of drawing, as practised by an architect, ought to 

be subservient entirely to the object in view. The object 
is the representation on paper of what he wishes to build, with 
such exactness and clearness that no workman shall have the 
slightest difficulty in carrying out precisely his intentions. 
There is, in the first place, therefore, nothing so much required 
as painstaking accuracy in your work. It is a habit which, 
once acquired, is never entirely lost, and without which the 
drawing properly of intricate works, as, for instance, designs for 
details of at all elaborate stone or metalwork, is hardly pos- 
sible. I know no means so good of attaining this power as 
the sketching and measuring of existing buildings, or portions 
of buildings, and then drawing them out to scale and in ink, 
with every joint of the stonework, every feature of the detail, 
carefully and accurately shown, and without any tint or colour 
upon the drawing, or any etching on its face of lines, which 
may look picturesque, but which do not exist in the original. I 
desire especially to warn you against wasting much time in 
trying to learn to put the conventional architectural tints in 
monochrome on your drawings, which would be of no possible 
assistance to any scientific person in aiding him to form a 
judgment of a design, and which seem not unfrequently to 
favour the careless delineation of details in the first place, 
because it is obvious that, if the drawing is to be covered 
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everywhere with tint, the pure and true drawing of detail will 
all be obscured and destroyed. I believe most emphatically 
that this mode of “getting up” drawings, as it is called, is 
more thoroughly detrimental to the cause of real art among 
the students than anything else I can name, It leads them to 
substitute shadow for substance, and to waste precious time in 
producing effects which, at the best, are not beautiful, and in 
no case are useful. It encourages them in the too popular 
delusion that an architect’s business is to make drawings, and 
not to erect buildings. And it seems always to involve an 
attempt to impose upon the unlearned by tricking up drawings 
of buildings to look pretty, instead of attracting the learned by 
showing that the beauty of detail and accuracy of proportions 
and details of construction have really been studied and cared 
for. For the same reason the art of drawing shadows is one 
which you may just as well leave to people whose business it is. 
The architect’s business is to cast shadows and create them, 
not to draw them. His eye ought to be trained to calculate 
perfectly, when he draws a hollow in the midst of a succession 
of mouldings, what its relative force will be, but scientific 
shadow drawing will not help him inthis. He may reckon also 
very properly upon the production of masses of light and shade 
where his design most wants relief, but this he can do in his 
mind and by a glance of his eye quite as accurately and use- 
fully as if he developed the lines of his shadows painfully 
athwart the elevations of his building, without the slightest 
reference to the: somewhat important question whether the 
aspect of the building will ever allow the sun to shine upon it. 
But whilst I entirely counsel you not to trouble yourselves 
about making tinted elevations, I wish in no degree whatever 
to deprecate the most artistic sketching or drawing, or use of 
your pen or pencil. I strongly advise all students to spend a 
certain large proportion of every year in drawing from buildings 
themselves details of every portion. There is no other mode in 
which hand and eye and mind become so rapidly and so truly 
educated. 


Arabesque Decoration. 
A, POYNTER. 


It is remarkable that the only mention Vitruvius makes of 


this style of decoration is in reprobation of it; but he describes 
it so accurately that the passage is worth repeating, if for no 
other reason. After pointing out and classifying what he con- 
siders legitimate objects for painting walls, such as architectural 
compositions, landscapes, gardens, and sea-pieces, the figures 
of the gods, and subjects drawn from mythology and the poems 
of Homer, he proceeds thus :—“ I know not by what caprice 
it is that the rules of the ancients (observe that Vitruvius looks 
up to the ancients in his day—that is to say, to the Greeks), 
who took truth for the model of their paintings, are no longer 
followed. Nothing is now painted upon walls but monsters, 
instead of true and natural objects. Instead of columns we 
have slender reeds, which support a complication of flimsy 
stems and leaves twisted into volutes. Temples are supported 
on candelabra, whence rises, as from a root, foliage on which 
figures are seated, In another place we have demi-figures 
issuing from flowers, some with human faces, others with the 
heads of beasts—all things which are not, never have been, 
nor ever can be. Such is the influence of fashion that, either 
through indolence or caprice, it renders the world blind to the 
true principles of art. How can it ever be supposed that reeds 
can uphold a roof, or candelabra a whole building, that slender 
plants can support a figure, or their stems, roots, or flowers put 
forth living beings. Yet no one condemns these extravagances, 
on the contrary, they are so much admired that no one cares 
whether they be possible or not, so much do mankind render 
themselves incapable of judging what is really deserving of 
approbation. For my own part, I hold that painting is to be 
esteemed only so far as it represents the truth. It is not 
sufficient that objects be well painted ; it is also necessary 
that the design be consonant to reason, and in no respect 
offensive to good sense.” Pliny also laments that in his 
time gaudy colouring and quaint forms were held in 
greater estimation than the real beauties of art. But with 
all deference be it spoken, there is another side to the 
question, which these great authorities seem to have over- 
looked. Conventional decorations of this kind were within 
the reach of thousands to whom paintings in the higher 
branches of art were inaccessible, and a more general diffusion 
of taste must have been at once the cause and effect of their 
universal adoption —how universal the remains of Pompeii 
reveal to us. If we examine the ancient arabesques inde- 
pendently of these prejudices, we shall find endless beauty, 
vatiety, and originality ; graceful details, combined in consistent 
and ingenious motives and analogies, and great skill and free- 
dom in the mode of execution. We shall also find reason to 
doubt whether the introduction of the arabesque style really 
had the effect of discouraging painting of a higher class, since 
even at Pompeii poetical compositions of great merit are fre- 
quently combined with the lighter groundwork of the general 
decoration. However fanciful and capricious the arabesque 
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style may at first sight appear to be, there can be no doubt that 
it may be treated according to the general fixed principles of 
art, and that the artist will be more or less successful as he 
keeps these principles in view. A due balance of the composi- 
tion is essential, so that the heavier parts may sustain the 
lighter through every gradation, and there must be such a dis- 
position as not to cover too much or too little of the ground. 
Unity of design is to be studied in a connection of the parts 
with each other, and in the harmony of the details and acces- 
sories, which ought as much as possible to tend to some general 
aim, It adds very greatly to the value of this species of deco- 
ration, when it can be made by these means significant as well 
as ornamental. It would lead us much too far to enter upon 
the subject of colour ; but it may just be observed that in the 
ancient decorative painting the balance of colour is strictly 
attended to. Their walls usually exhibit a gradation of dark 
panels in the lower part, a breadth of the most brilliant colours 
in the middle and principal division, and a light ground thinly 
spread with decoration in the upper part and in the ceiling, an 
arrangement dictated by the natural effects of light and shade 
and reflection. As lightness and grace are the pecular attri- 
butes of arabesque, the foliage which forms its most fertile 
resource should never be overloaded, its details and modes of 
ramification ought to be drawn from Nature. 


Sculpture in the Chapel of Henry vit. 
R, WESTMACOTT. 


A very remarkable series of statues will be found in the 
chapel of Henry VII.—works that, in certain qualities, may 
challenge comparison with the production of any school. They 
are of unequal merit, but the best of them are fine examples of 
the success of the Medizeval artists in treating drapery, and in 
the impressive simplicity of pose, in single figures. At the 
same time they preserve all the distinctive characteristics of the 
Gothic school, so carefully and so curiously maintained during 
the whole period of its existence. The works referred to con- 
stitute a portion of the decoration of this exquisite architectural 
triumph of the sixteenth century. The nave of the chapel is 
divided from the aisles by four arches on each side, and similar 
arches divide it from five small chapels at the east end. 
Immediately under the arches, and extending entirely round 
the chapel is a range of demi-angels, crowned in high relief. 
They are rather grotesquely treated ; some are draped, some 
are represented with their bodies feathered, and, generally, 
they have rich, curly hair. Their function is to support, on 
shields, the royal devices of Henry VII.—the rose, portcullis, 
fleur-de-lis, &c. Over these angels are octangular pedestals 
and niches, enriched with tracery and foliage, containing 
statues about 3 feet high of saints, martyrs, and other venerable 
persons. There is here great variety of action, and a fine 
feeling for art. The draperies especially are largely and 
grandly arranged. In the heads, also, there will be observed a 
remarkable attention to the proper expression, as well as to 
character and form. The action of the hands is, generally, 
well studied. When the naked form is introduced, as in the 
St. Sebastian, it is conventional, and, as usual, shews no 
intimate acquaintance with the study of nature, but in all other 
respects these works possess merits of a very high class, and 
have justly been noticed by all the best judges of sculpture as 
examples, of their kind, thoroughly deserving careful study and 
imitation. It may be noticed that though the statues in the 
nave average about 3 feet in height, those in the chapels are 
nearly life-size. They are arranged in threes, over five demi- 
angels. It is to be lamented that some of these interesting 
works have been injured, while some have been removed, and 
the niches and panelling destroyed to make way for monu- 
ments, as, for instance, those of two ducal houses of 
Buckingham, of the respective families of Villiers and Sheffield. 
The statues, of all sizes, employed in the enrichment of the 
chapel of Henry VII. are said to have amounted, originally, to 
nearly three thousand. Many of the smaller ones, especially 
those in gilt metal, have, no doubt, been stolen. 


Arrangement of Foliage in Decoration. 
J. R. COLLING. 


In applying natural foliage to decorative purposes, the first 
thing to be laid down is the general lines, that is, the direction 
and disposition of the stems which are to be afterwards clothed 
with foliage. Great care should be taken that these are 
judiciously chosen ; they must not too closely follow Nature ; 
there must be no broken or rustic foliage, such as we see SO 
often in silversmiths’ work ; there must be a harmony and an 
agreeable contrast with the bounding or surrounding lines. In 
architecture nearly all ornament is obliged to be arranged 
geometrically, for without it is so, to some degree, it will 
seldom harmonise happily with the architecture which it is 
intended to enrich. It may sometimes be departed from to a 
small extent to give variety, and to gain picturesque effect 5 but 
there must be a certain harmony kept up, and the lines of the 


foliage must not jar or clash with the mouldings or other archi- 
tectural lines which surround it. For instance, if we take a 
spandrel, which is merely a triangular space left by the archi- 
tectural lines in canopies and other places, the most simple of 
all lines to arrange the foliage upon will be three lines issuing 
from the centre and running to the points of the triangle. 
These lines are in harmony, because they do not approach too 
near or in any way jar or interfere with the bounding lines, and 
they are simply a geometrical division of the triangle into three 
other triangles. In the same manner, if we require the most 
simple lines for foliage in a square, we have them immediately 
in lines proceeding from the centre to each of the angles, which 
give the ordinary diagonal lines. Next, in the triangle, we have 
a triangle introduced in the centre. In the square we may 
introduce a diagonal square touching the centres of the sides of 
the larger square. This may be varied by introducing circles 
in place of the triangle or square; from this we arrive at the 
scroll in place of the complete circle. Commencing again 
with the first three lines, we can produce variety by 
uniting them by curves ; further by branching, as in parsley ; 
by leaflets in pairs, as in ash and fern; branching alternately, 
as in oak ; and further, if required, it can be carried to any 
extent of elaboration and richness by following the manner of 
subdivision of any of the more compound leaves, as in some of 
the most beautiful and delicately divided ferns. Although this 
subdivision may probably be too elaborate to carry out in stone 
or wood, yet I can conceive of its opening a beautiful field for 
decoration in other materials—such, for instance, as diaper for 
linen fabrics, carpets, gold and silversmiths’ work, painted deco- 
ration, papers for walls, and many other works. To return to 
our general lines, it is evident that variety can be gained by 
introducing scrolls, yet still keeping up all the original arrange- 
ment, until at last we arrive at a combination perhaps equal to 
the beautiful scroll spandrel from Stone Church, Kent, which 


. perhaps, for the very charming manner in which it is arranged, 
PS, g ged, 


is as successful as anything which can be met with. Another 
simple mode of arranging the lines is that of simply radiating 
from the centre as in flowers; the most simple, being three 
radiations or two threes, is in the lily, as I have already men- 
tioned. Four, two fours, and so on, as in flowers. Another 
mode is that of fan radiation, as in the lupin and _ horse- 
chestnut. Of this character are many of the Greek honey- 
suckle ornaments. If the surface is large which is to be 
covered with foliage, it will be found to be highly advantageous 


to divide the surface into some pleasing combination of 


geometrical forms, afterwards filling in the spaces left with 
foliage. In this manner are some of the most exquisite wall- 
diapers of the Alhambra. Geometrical combinations have this 
great advantage—they are all founded on forms in Nature ; 
there is no limit to the variety which can be produced, and they 
do not tire the eye like any confused or irregular arrangement. 
There is always a certain order and symmetry which is pleasing 
to the eye. 
The Pavement of the Parthenon. 
F. C. PENROSE. 


The pavement of the Parthenon is bounded by four curved 
lines, viz., the edges of the upper step on the four sides of the 
building. The four angles of this curved surface are not pre- 
cisely level ; the south-west angle is about :16 above the north- 
east and south-east angles. I think that this is simply owing 
to the lines of the earlier temple, which were also curved, being 
made use of as far as they would go, and by being produced in 
one direction only, and remaining fixed at the south-west angle. 
The line so produced would naturally fall below the fixed point. 
This is the case on the west front, south and north sides. The 
extreme points of the upper step of the east front are exceed- 
ingly near level. The result of a number of observations gives 
only a difierence of ‘oo2, or s45 feet, a quantity which we need 
not stop to discuss. If these two points be joined by a straight 
line, the curve which forms the edge of the step will be found 
under the middle columns to rise to a height of -214 above it. 
If the uniform curve had been preserved it would have been 
‘218 in the middle, which is about -4, breadth of front; and 
the curvature is so regular on the northern half of this front, 
where the steps rise immediately from the solid unbroken 
rock, and consequently no settlement can have taken place, 
that of four points measured at the centres of each column, 
three agree exactly with a circular arc: the fourth differs 
only by ‘003. The curvature is so very slight that it might 
be any regular continuous curve ; for instance, in so small an 
arc no appreciable difference could be shown between the arc 
of a circle or that of an ellipse or parabola, and I think that the 
work was set out by means of the latter figure, which might be 
done very easily; whereas I need scarcely point out the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of using the circle, which would require 
a diameter of about 2} miles. Let it be required to construct a 
circular or other arc of uniform curvature, whose length is 
Ioo feet, and the rise at the centre is to be -25, or any other 
small measure which must not much exceed 1 foot. Construct 
with any axis a parabola, and set off from the vertex 
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A B=the proposed rise, and draw LM at right angles with 
AB. Now LM will represent the 100 feet horizontally, and 
ordinates drawn to the curve perpendicular to LM will deter- 
mine the exact rise as many points as may be required, 
full size. The curve on the upper step north side of the 
Parthenon also approximates to a regular curve very closely. 
Its entire rise in the centre above the line joining its extreme 
parts is °356, which is very nearly in the proportion of # of the 
rise in the east front ; it 1s exactly ,4, length of the building. 
The curve on the south side seems to have been identical with 
the north side, but it has suffered more from the concussions 
which the building has undergone, especially as there is a great 
depth required on this side of artificial foundation. On the 
north side the steps are almost immediately from the solid rock. 
The curve on the west front is not quite so symmetrical as on 
the other sides. It has, I believe, been affected by the lines of 
the old building. The rise is exactly the same as the east end. 
The upper members on all four sides follow the steps, and are 
nearly parallel, but there is a little more curvature given to the 
steps; the entire rise of architrave is ‘173 on east front, °175 on 
west. The levels of those portions of the entablatures which 
remain on the north and south sides point out the directions 
which those lines had originally, and they were as nearly as 
possible parallel to the line of the step, excepting that just at 
the angle columns the step has a little the more declension. 
The frieze and cornice are exactly parallel with the architrave. 
In the temple of Theseus, also, these curves prevail; on the 
fronts the rise is 7} part of its length, on the flank ,45. The 
lines in the architrave are exactly parallel to the step. 


The Parthenon Columns. 
W. L. GRANVILLE. 


With respect to the columns, each course of which the 
entire shaft was composed, being brought to the building, had 
then to be worked at the top and bottom in the following most 
elaborate manner. After the two surfaces had. been smoothed 
to a most exquisitely true plane, radiating lines marking out the 
division of the flutes were next indented by means of some 
sharp tool. Such lines may be especially noticed on the 
Propylza columns. Next three concentric circles were drawn 
out, also with some sharp instrument, the common centre of 
them being the axis of the column. Every one of the eleven 
courses whick compose the shafts of the fifty-eight exterior 
columns that belonged to the Parthenon had the top and 
bottom surfaces worked with the same care and attention, 
which are so remarkable throughout the whole structure, 
whether the parts were to be covered or to remain visible. 
Each course had to be lifted into its destined place, an opera- 
tion which was accomplished, it is supposed, by means of a 
machine called the trochlea—an assemblage of pulleys, fastened 
to a pair of shears or other scaffolding, and which, according to 
the number of such pulleys, was denominated rpioracros, 
TEVTOOTIAGTOS, wohvoTracTos, &c. At the end of the rope which 
passed through the pulleys were fastened the yadides, or 
Forfices ferree, described by Vitruvius (Lib. X.), an instrument 
somewhat like a pair of large scissors, in use even at the 
present day. These forfices (for I believe there were 
more than one pair employed if the stone was very 
large) were made to lay hold of the two or four rough 
masses projecting from the block and left for the express 
purpose of raising the stone. When the circular stone or first 
course was lifted it was set into that place which had been 
marked out for it, by a circle nearly the size of the column 
itself, on the stylobate. It was then, according to the evidence 
which innumerable concentric circles display on the stylobate of 
the Temple of Hercules at Agrigentum, turned round and 
round (on a pivot of wood as some suppose) and ground down 
to a fine surface. I must doubt, however, if this operation of 
grinding was performed with each successive course, as I could 
find no other traces whatever of it in the same temple. The 
material of which the Temple of Hercules is built, is of an 
exceeding Coarse, porous nature, and would leave, perhaps, but 
a few marks, which the weather might have obliterated. On 
the other hand, the Parthenon columns, respecting which I saw 
no traces of the grinding, are composed of a material supposed 
to be too fine to leave any such marks. Certainly none remain. 
With regard to the flutes, they were, as at the present day, con- 
sidered with the finishing of the building, and worked up 
wholly after it was erected, with the exception in some cases 
where they are began at top and bottom as a guide. The 
method employed was this. After the vertical lines were drawn 
down from the points given by the radiating lines marked on 
the bed of each course, as previously described, the first stage 
was to work the column from top to bottom into a polygon, 
leaving a broad band where each arris of the flute is to come. 
The flutes themselves were next worked out to a curve, not 
their final ones, but very nearly to the required depth, still pre- 
serving untouched the band where arris is to come. The final 
stage was to work away the band to a sharp arris, and bring the 
flutes to the desired depth and curve. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANSIONS, PONT STREET. 


HE five residences illustrated are in course of erection 
on the north side of Pont Street at its junction with 
Sloane Street. Generally the accommodation is as follows :— 
On the ground floor the library and business-room is placed 
right and left of the entrance, the dining-room being at the 
rear of the library, overlooking an ornamental garden. A 
large inner hall, communicating with the main and servants’ 
staircases, is placed at the rear of the business-room. The 
first floor consists of a drawing-room, which extends the 
whole width of frontage, and a boudoir at the rear over- 
looking the garden. The second, third, and top floors 
contain nine bedrooms, with dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, 
&c. The basement is well lighted and ventilated through- 
out, the walls of passages, kitchen, scullery, larder, Xc., 
being lined with white glazed tiling. A servants’ staircase 
and lift is provided from the basement to the top floor. In 
addition to the usual gasfittings, arrangements have been 
made for fitting up the buildings throughout with wires for 
electric lighting. The buildings are being erected by Mr. 
Wo. WittetT, builder, of Chelsea, with elevations executed 
in two tints of terra-cotta bricks and terra-cotta dressings of 
a special tint, supplied by Mr. J. C. Epwarps, of Ruabon. 
The architect is Mr. Harry B. Measures, of 2 Sloane 
Gardens, Chelsea. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 21._CAPITALS. [REGINALD BARRATT.] 
NO. 22ST. GEORGE'S OHURCH, BLOOMSBURY. (J. A. SLATER.) 


NO. 23.-DOORWAY, CATHEDRAL ASSISI. (J. A, SLATER.) 


DECORATION OF A DOME. 


HE following account is given by Mr. Ford Madox 

Brown of the decoration of the dome of the Mancheste | 

Jubilee Exhibition in an article in the Universal Review on 
“ Historic Art” :— 

“ About the middle of November 1886, Mr. G. F. Armitage, 
of Altrincham, called on me to inquire if I would undertake the 
decoration of the dome of the Jubilee Exhibition then in course 
of construction at Old Trafford, Manchester. Mr. Armitage 
belongs to that class of whom Mr. William Morris spoke once, 
in Manchester, as ‘we zsthetic upholsterers,” a kind of busi- 
ness that seems to thrive best in the hands of educated gentle- 
men. He had been entrusted with the entire decoration of the 
buildings and gardens outside them, under a committee whose 
chairman was a gentleman named Neville Clegg. I was in- 
formed that there were eight large spandrels of the four huge 
arches 72 feet wide supporting the dome, for which I was 
required to furnish figures, the decorative portion to remain 
with the committee (Mr. Armitage). These spandrels, of 
which the shapes were not quite fixed, were each of them 
36 feet long by 18 feet deep. They would have liked the 
immense spaces filled in with compositions or groups. As 
there was little over five months to do all the work in, I per- 
ceived that this would be impossible, offering, as the utmost 
that the time would allow of, to execute eight colossal figures in 
“sanguine” or red chalk, to be fastened up on gold back- 
grounds. It was agreed that this should be done, or what more 
I could achieve in the five months up till the opening day. 

At this date I had a rather sharp attack of gout—the first 
outline sketch of the whole (now in the possession of Mr. Bod- 
dington, of Wilmslow) was made one day in bed—and it really 
struck me as a remarkable instance of faith, in modern times, 
that the Chairman and Mr. Armitage should entrust these 
gigantic works to a man whom they saw with pain crawling 
from chair to chair. We had decided that the eight spaces 
should be representative of Wool, Corn, Shipping, Commerce, 
Coal, Iron, Weaving, and Spinning. As soon as I began to 
study these spaces, charcoal in hand, I found that their ec- 
centric shapes, with one acute angle far extended like the orbit 
of a comet, would in any case require more than the one 
emblematic figure to fill each of them. So I decided that each 
distant angle should be filled with a winged but legless second 
figure—a spirit of Lancashire Energy. The long wings would 
fill the acute angle of the spandrel. Each spirit should bear a 
trumpet, each trumpet shonld have a banner, each banner 
should be inscribed “Vis.” ‘These spirits of Energy were to 
be all alike, each blowing up the courage of the Lancashire 
workers, all growing legless out from the scroll patterns which 


filled the golden grounds, but four of them were to be reversed. 
I reckoned on only having to execute one of them myself, the 
seven others to be repeated by assistants. The backgrounds 
were to be gold; the scrolls of foliage blue, with red berries, 
and one red-haired angel or spirit growing from them—the more 
incongruous the better for decorative art. The Greeks equally 
with the Japanese understood this. 

But when all this of the design was settled, and some of the 
figures studied from nature, to our joint horror we found that 
there was no prepared canvas, in London, or in Paris, or any- 
where else that we could think of, to be had under three months’ 
delay. Expedient after expedient was thought of and fell 
through. At length it turned out that a certain manufacturer 
of floorcloth in Dundee would supply us with as many hundred 
feet as we cared for of a kind of very rough and open sailcloth, 
12 feet wide. This a coach painter and decorator of Altrincham 
undertook to prime and prepare for us. It was rough and 
heavy at best, but there was no time for rubbing it down or 
giving it a surface ; the heavy rolls were only half dry when 
they reached my house. Meanwhile the idea of sanguine or 
red chalk had been abandoned, and I had offered Mr. Armitage 
to paint all the panels in matted oil, and undertook that the 
decorative parts should also be done in my studio, provided 
that the committee would supply me the assistants. This was, 
under the pressure of circumstances, joyfully accepted. The 
walls of my studio in Victoria Park were covered with 12 feet 
wide canvas, fixed on rollers, for the room was insufficient in 
height. A spare bedroom was cleared out and used in the 
same way, and latterly a large stable and carriage-house at the 
end of the garden was converted into a studio, and devoted 
entirely to angels and their 12 feet long wings. The vehicle 
employed was a mixture of Robertson’s and Paris’s medium in 
equal parts, but I think I should recommend in another such 
case Paris’s medium and copal varnish in similar equal parts. 
When the texture of the floorcloth was too hilly or rocky, we 
sometimes cut out a pea-sized knot with ourknives. Altogether 
for heads 18 inches high and figures 12 feet long, the practice 
was not without its advantages. 

I first made studies from nature of each of the nine figures, 
scale of 2 inches to the foot. Then I painted one of the 
angelic figures of V7zs, entirely as a pattern for the other seven. 
Mr. Bruce Wallace, of the Manchester Academy of Arts, 
undertook to repeat these for me in the garden studio. These, 
with the exception of a few wings and a banner or two, he set 
to work at with so much courage and “energy,” working from 
six and seven in the morning, that by the day required they 
were all completed, and, when hoisted up, looked so like the 
single original, that had I not known where it was placed I 
could not have told it from the others. My other male assistant 
was an old pupil and assistant of Rossetti, named Knewstub. 
He was of use in all sorts of ways, particularly as a colourist, 
for whenever a bit of colour went wrong he used to be sent for 
to daub it over, till it looked “ beautiful for ever.” There was, 
besides, one young decorator, very useful, the son of a remark- 
able Altrincham decorator named Thomas. And I had the 
assistance of four young ladies, extremely vigorous figure- 
painters. Partly of the Manchester Academy, these ladies had 
also studied in Paris. Curiously enough, in Manchester, the 
men are more given to landscape; the ladies are figure or 
historic painters, perhaps because wandering about the fields 
and wild places in search of studies is less safe and appro- 
priate to female strength and habits than to. the masculine 
mood. ‘The young ladies—and they were emphatically such— 
worked with a skill and energy that nothing could baffle or impair 
from the top of a ladder to sitting on the floor. Two of them even 
offered, at last, to take my place when they heard I should 
have to be hoisted up 50 feet in the air to retouch some 
parts of the paintings that when up on high looked weak and 
defective—while we were at work on them the dome was simply 
that of heaven itself. This substitution, of course, I could not 
listen to, but certainly they would have gone up had I permitted 
it. They also, when workmen and needlewomen failed to make 
a good job of stitching the heavy canvases together, started off 
with their thimbles to the Exhibition, and with their delicate 
fingers sewed for two days at the canvases massive as the sails 
of a man-of-war, the building the while crowded with starers, 
for all Manchester seemed to have contrived to get in on those 
last privileged days. Mr. Wallace, the iron muscles of whose 
throat and arms I made free with for my figure of /roz, would, 
as those who know him can imagine, have climbed and painted 
at the top of the highest flagstaff of the building had it been 
required by me, but this also I had to decline. Thus with the 
united goodwill and good temper of seven assistants and 
master, and a zealous committee, the anxious work got done, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing, ten days before the open- 
ing, the twenty-four rolls of canvas placed on the lurry and 
depart, and gradually get strained more and more in their 
places aloft by the heroic workmen up in their perilous perches 
and floating galleries. I no longer had to wake at four in the 
morning and remain sleepless in the horrid dread of the thing 
never getting done for the ever-nearing 1stof May. It s 
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thing of the past now, as this article soon will be. If those 
works (the outcome of “ Lancashire Energy” not yet ended 
in Manchester) should in the slightest degree tend to promote 
in Britain that love of style that once prevailed in Greece and 
Italy, the writer’s and painter's object will have been fulfilled. 
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THE OLD METAL-WORKERS OF GLASGOW. 


fiw following communication has been addressed to the 
Glasgow Herald by Mr. Alexander J. S. Brook, F.S.A. 
Scot., of Edinburgh :— 

Many years ago, through the medium of your columns, much 
information was elicited about the history of old Glasgow and 
its worthies. Incidental references were made to many of the 
Glasgow craftsmen, but no connected account of the old 
Glasgow silversmiths and their marks has yet been compiled. 
A good deal of plate of early Glasgow manufacture has been 
collected, and is now to be seen at the Bishop’s Castle in the 
Exhibition. A memorial volume of that collection is in course 
of publication, and it would help me in the notes I am prepar- 
ing on the plate if I could obtain some further information 
regarding these craftsmen of bygone times. It would aid in 
determining the precise age, and in clearing up much which 
has hitherto been shrouded in mystery. 

I have collected many notes regarding the old silversmiths 
of Glasgow, as well as of those of the other burghs of Scot- 
land, and I briefly give the substance of them here in the hope 
that it may awaken an interest in the subject, and result in the 
gathering together of information which a few years hence it 
will be impossible to do. 

The goldsmitns of Glasgow were incorporated with the 
hammermen, whose seal of cause was granted in 1536. In this 
respect they resembled nearly all the other burghs in Scotland, 
with the exception of Edinburgh, where the goldsmiths formed 
an incorporation of their own. Unfortunately the records of the 
Hammermen’s Society are lost, with the exception of one volume, 


1616-1717, i 


I 


which is now in the possession of the secretary of 
the society. This might furnish some valuable information if 
any antiquary could be found to go carefully through it. 

The first reference to a goldsmith occurs in 1616. Glasgow 
at that time was a small burgh and university town, containing 
about 5,000 inhabitants, some of them merchants, others crafts- 
men — not such individuals as would be found now carrying on 
trade or the useful arts in a burgh of the same size, but men 
accustomed to the use of arms, and retaining a strong tinge of 
the feudal system. 

No very early plate of Glasgow manufacture is known to 
exist. This is not to be wondered at, for the following extract 
from the burgh records—date 1639—explains it :—“ The said 
day it is ordanit that publicatioun be made throw the town, be 
sound of drum, that the inhabitantis of this burghe bring thair 
haill silver plait, to be bestowit in defence of the good common 
cause in hand, conforme to the ordinance of the committee at 
Edr.” 

About the end of the seventeenth century we glean a com- 
parative view of the numerical strength of the trade from a 
jotting on the back of the draft of a proclamation preserved in 
the Edinburgh records. From this it appears that, besides the 
goldsmiths in Edinburgh, who were about 25, in Glasgow there 
were 5, Aberdeen 3, Perth 1, Inverness I, Ayr 1, Banff 1, and 
Montrose 1. Inallthese places plate was manufactured and 
hall-marked with the distinctive mark of the burgh. 

The social status of the goldsmiths of Glasgow differed 
much from that of those of Edinburgh. In the capital they 
were the bankers, money-lenders, and speculators of their day ; 
while in Glasgow it was the merchants, and specially the 
“tobacco lords,” who were the trade aristocrats. This may 
account for the fact that it was no uncommon thing for some 
goldsmiths to be partners in many strange concerns, altogether 
alien to their ordinary business. Thus we find that the most 
famous family of Glasgow goldsmiths—the Lukes of Claythorn, 
much of whose plate is to be seen in the Exhibition—were 
partners in a soapery, an ironwork, and in many adventures 
with ships—notably in one in which cherry sache was first 
imported into Glasgow. On the other hand, monopoly was 
the rule of the trade in Edinburgh; and, as is abundantly 
proved by the records, if any goldsmith ventured beyond the 
strict limits of his trade, he was speedily expelled from the 
incorporation, and his name deleted from the roll. 

It is questionable if up to 1730 any goldsmith had a shop 
in Glasgow. In 1753 Robert Luke, who was at one time 
treasurer for the city, was succeeded by Bailie James Glen, and 
it is noted that at that time he was almost the only one in the trade 
in the West of Scotland, Again, in 1790, we find that there 
were only two goldsmiths’ shops of any note in the city—one 
kept by Adam Graham, in King Street, and the other by 


Robert Gray, in the Trongate; and, strange to say, the latter 


silversmith could, in addition to his more valuable wares, 


what seems to be a variable date letter. 
alphabets have be 


differently shaped shields, 
was impressed on all plate down to the establishment of the 


new assay office in Glasgow in I 
letter was again introduced, and is still continued. Can any 


one trace the origin of this S, or 
and what it meant? 
Some are represented by initials, 


to me. They are arranged as near as possi 
but in many cases the date is only conjecture :— 


it does not appear that 


names. 


always furnish a customer with a cane or umbrella, the umbrella, 


at that time a modern luxury, being usually made of yellow or 
green glazed linen. 


The burgh mark, impressed on all Glasgow plate, is the 


city arms, which commemorate the well-known miracle of St. 
Kentigern, the patron saint of the city, with reference to the 
recovery in the fish’s mouth of the lost ring of the frail Queen 
of Caidyow. The early punches are unusually large in size, 
but vary little in detail. 


of Glasgow, plate there appears 
Specimens of two 
en found between 1696 and 1708. From 
the letter S, enclosed in 
aken its place, and 


In some early specimens 


or possibly a little earlier, 
seems to have t 


720, 
819, after which date the date 
tell by whom it was stamped, 
wing list has been compiled. 


for their names are unknown 
ble chronologically, 


From many sources the follo 


1616. John Kirkwood. 7541 Us, WV 

1660. W. Cockburn (fr. Edin.). | 1765. B. & N 

1665. Thomas Moncur. 1765. I. F. 

1665. John Louk or Luke. 1765. Samuel Telfer. 
1673. Robert Brook. 1776. Milne & Campbell. 
1680. George Louk. 1780. James M‘Ewan. 
1682. Thomas Cumming. 1780, Adam Graham. 
1686. James Stirling. 1780. Robert Gray. 
1687, James Cumming. 1784. James Adshead. 
1689. William Hodgsone. 1785. James Cullen. 
1693. William Clerk. 1800. — Cochrane. 
1695. James Louk. 1800. Mitchell & Russell. 
1717. Johan-got-helf-bilsings. 1800, A. & I. D. 

Opies 1G Ish 1800. K. 

1731. Robert Luke. 1800. J. L. 

1731. Robert M ‘Gilchrist. 1800. I, T. 


1753. James Glen. 


The names of watchmakers are not included in this list, as 
they dealt in plate. Can any of your 
readers furnish me with information about any of the above 
craftsmen, as to the time they were in business, or anything 
notable about them? I feel certain that the list might be sup- 
plemented very largely, and I will be glad to hear of further 
Some information about the Lukes of Clay thorn would 

The first mention I have of the 
e reign of Charles II., and the last, 
Robert Luke, in 1753. Can the dates of birth and death of the 
different members of the family between these years be as- 
certained, so that the probable time they were in business may 
be determined? Towards the end of last century another 
stamp J. L.is found. Whose is this? Should any of your 
numerous readers have plate in their possession of Old Glasgow 
manufacture, I would esteem it a favour if they would correspond 
with me and send me rubbings of the marks. 


also be most acceptable. 
name is John Luke in th 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Ge the excursion of the Yorkshire Archzological Society, 
which has just been made to F ountains Abbey, Mr. 

St. John Hope conducted the members over the abbey, where 

for some time past excavations have been in progress under 

his superintendence, for the purpose of establishing something 

more than has hitherto been known or conjectured as to the 

disposition of the ancient abbey buildings, and the uses to 

which certain portions were put by the old Cistercian monks. 

Mr. Hope sketched the results of excavations already made, 

and gave an outline of work shortly to be resumed. It was 
not easy, he said, to discover the original disposition of the 
church. The popular notion was that when, in Medizeval times, 
people built a church like that, they intended to have a gran 

view from end to end. That was an erroneous opinion. They 
built in that manner because it was the easiest way of building, 
and having got their erection, they proceeded to cut it up by 
screens. There was no documentary evidence to tell them how 
the house at Fountains was divided, but the original limits 
of the church were different to what they were now. He 
could not say whether the nave and the aisles showed their 
original setting out. The limits of the early choir were marked 
out by thin lines in the grass upon the platform near where he 
was standing. The Cistercians seemed to have generally 
completed the plan of a church before going on with the other 
portions of their structure. The choir originally, like most 
Cistercian choirs, was flanked on either side by three chapels 
projecting eastward from the transept. The old choir must 
have been very dark, because there was just room for a narrow 
window on either side. There was very good and clear proof 
of walls dividing the church from end to end, and in some @ 
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the Cistercian abbeys they were marked even more strongly 
than at. Fountains. The evidence as to the comvers? stalls he 
was not quite sure about, but three of the pillars on either side 
had the plinths chopped down, and his theory was that that 
had been done to fit the ranges of stalls. Another feature was 
that the aisles and the nave were cpt by screens at intervals 
into a number of chapels. There was a chapel in almost 
every bay. The roofing of the aisles was peculiar. The 
ordinary way was to have a regular vaulting right along, but 
here an arch was thrown from the pillar to the wall, and then 
a pointed barrel vault from arch to arch. It was rather a weak 
form of building and not at all English in feature. There 
were strong indications of an organ having been erected at the 
west end, because against the pier there were cuts for two very 
strong beams and other marks. Against the west end of the 
choir there was a solid stone screen, with a sort of music 
gallery on the top. Between two screens there was a space in 
which sick brethren used to sit on a bench. There was a great 
rood screen, with images of Our Lady and St. John. In the 
last few days he had excavated the pits underneath the upper 
rank of stalls, and the total number of earthenware pots 
found embedded in the walls had now reached the number of 
twenty-four. One authority advanced the theory that they 
were put there to augment the sound of the music; but on the 
south side there were no traces of pots, and it might be that 
the singing was better on that side than on the north. That 
the central tower collapsed at an early date was clear by the 
buttresses. The community must have first underpinned the 
Norman work, and then, finding that to be of no use, had built 
the great buttress, which looked uglier now than when the stalls 
ran past it. The central tower had fallen certainly just before 
the suppression of the house. The great tower was one of the 
most imposing in the north of England. Near it was an altar 
to St. Michael the Archangel, with a bracket for the image of 
the archangel. The Norman part of the choir was utterly 
gone, and even of the later work there were no remains what- 
ever. What was commonly known as the altar platform, and 
was supposed to have been the high altar, was nothing of the 
kind. The high altar was a solid piece of masonry rising 
through the ground, and that was not it at all. Behind this 
platform and underneath the Perpendicular window were the 
nine altars against the east wall. Each altar was divided by a 
solid stone wall, and subsequently the number was reduced 
from nine to one. The whole of these altars were screened off 
from one another and from the church, so as to leave a passage 
from end to end. Mr. Hope concluded by describing the 
formation and uses of the cloister, the chapter-house, the 
auditoria, the dormitories, the infirmary, and the cemetery. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


HE ideal of Mr, Frederic Harrison—“ I for one,” he says, 
“ will stoutly look in the future to an ideal London, which 
shall boast of a silvery Thames at the Isle of Dogs, and of 
aqueducts, from the northern hills, as superb as the Claudian 
and Julian structures of old Rome; which shall reduce her 
death-rate to Sir Spencer Wells’s goal of at least twelve per 
thousand, and which shall offer her citizens all that public 
gardens and public libraries, music, museums, and art galleries, 
and a beautiful architecture, can accomplish for the elevation 
and the refinement of their common existence ”—may be a long 
way ahead, the Dazly News says, and hard of attainment, but 
among the five millions of us there is not a croaker who will 
deny that it is an ideal worth striving after. Not only so, but 
the rate of progress is so considerable that only the vastness of 
London hinders people from realising its full significance. 

Take the example of Oxford Street, the bald, the ugly, and 
the mean. At the rate at which improvements have been 
effected there during the last two or three years, Oxford Street 
will certainly become, in another twelve or fifteen, one of the 
handsomest of European streets. The change is especially 
noticeable on the south side of Oxford Street, from Tottenham 
Court Road to the Circus. Nearly opposite the corner of Tot- 
tenham Court Road there stands a pretty specimen of the new 
style of Oxford Street architecture—Messrs. Kennedy & 
Francis’s Art Depét—the plans and elevation of which were 
shown in the architectural section of the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition of 1886. Tasteful simplicity of design, congruity between 
architectural style and business purpose, these are its distinct 
characteristics. Its facade is of red brick and pale pink terra- 
cotta. For its narrow frontage, not the architect, but the ground 
landlord is responsible. Mr. Henry Heath’s buildings, 107 
Oxford Street, were opened nine or ten months back, and the 
design, like that of the art store already named, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. The architect is Mr. E. E. 
White. His design is admirable ; the construction solid and 
enduring, without an inch of “jerry” building from top to 
bottom of it. A building of three storeys—excluding the base- 
ment, and the steep, picturesque gable, which is one of its best 


features—its street elevation is constructed of the fine, strong, 
pale pink terra-cotta manufactured by Burmantofts, of Leeds, 

It is believed by “the profession” to be one of the most 
successful instances of the application of this kind of terra-cotta 
to architectural purposes. Of ornamentation there is very little, 
but people with an eye for architecture will be pleased with its 
arrangement of wall spaces (which gives the impression of 
variety in unity) and with its central tiers of bow windows, 
surmounted by their steep picturesque gable, which, again, is 
flanked on either side by a balcony. The terra-cotta work of 
this facade shows a considerable improvement over that of the 
Art Depét frontage higher up the street ; for one thing, the 
joinings between the separate pieces are firmer and finer. To 
South Kensington belongs the distinction of the introduction 
(at any rate on a large scale) of the architectural use of terra- 
cotta. Oxford Street, still the scorn of the critics, may boast ot 
one or two among the most promising experiments in this 
costly and beautiful material. And to the credit, be it said, of 
those whom we may call the pioneers of the architecture of 
“ideal” London, they spare neither labour nor expense over 
their efforts. On the opposite side of Oxford Street, and not 
far from the houses already described, there will be opened, at 
the end of this year or the beginning of the next, an immense 
building (Nos. 26 to 32), containing a theatre, a bodega, and a 
restaurant, allin one. Red sandstone and Rockingham glazed 
brick are the materials here used. In the opinion of some 
admirers of this building the glazed brick is preferable—even 
in point of beauty—to the terra-cotta, which seems to be the 
favourite material among the rebuilders of Oxford Street. One 
may well hesitate before accepting the conclusion. But how- 
ever that may be, one must admire the spirit of determination 
in which this particular effort has been prosecuted. The first 
experimental trials cost large sums of money ; and now that 
the trials have succeeded the street elevation alone will, it is 
said, cost 20,000/. before it is finished. Zach moulded brick 
costs fifteenpence, and is hard and strong enough to last “ for 
ever.” Expensiveness is, of course, no substitute for taste, and 
is admirable only when it implies thoroughness ; adaptation of 
means to ends; utility—without which decoration can never be 
anything but excrescence, frivolous, impudent obtrusiveness— 
trash, in a word. 

This vital condition, of the combination of use with beauty— 
beauty growing out of use, like the flower from its stalk—is well 
observed in the next new house which we pass. He werea 
hard, narrow purist who would carp at Mr. Collcutt’s building— 
Dutch Renaissance—which shines like a good deed in the 
naughty world of the old, ugly Oxford Street of ‘“ Ouida’s” 
nightmare. The street elevation of this building—Duveen’s 
depot of antique and decorative furniture—is, with its pair of 
lofty gables, distribution of window spaces, disposition of its 
central projection, and alternation of red with pale orange 
terra-cotta, one of the finest in London. Of all the new build- 
ings facing the street it is the most ornate. It is an admirable 
success, both in composition and colour. To an observer’s 
mind it will very likely recall the Constitutional Club in 
Northumberland Avenue. But the styles are not identical— 
they are kindred. The style of the Oxford Street building is, 
as already said, Dutch Renaissance. That of the Avenue 
building is modern German Renaissance. It is exceedingly 
popular nowadays in the German towns ; in fact, one would 
not be far wrong in instituting a parallel between this revived 
German (or Germano-Flemish) style and the Queen Anne style, 
of which there has been a pretty general outbreak in and about 
London, especially in the (zesthetic) suburb of Bedford Park, in 
Pont Street, in Tite Street, and in the Cadogan Square district, 
which even “ Ouida” greets “ with gratitude and hope.” 

As regards the new architecture of Oxford Street and its 
tributary streets, it can hardly be designated a distinct “ style”— 
in the old acceptation of the word. Of course an exception 
must be made in the case of Mr. Collcutt’s beautiful building 
already named. The new style, or styles, must grow—like 
Topsy. No architect says, “Go to! Let us invent a style.” 
The “ style” will simply be the final and artistic expression of 
adaptation to the new needs of body, mind, and spirit—the 
expression of a stage in social evolution. These new buildings, 
however, do possess some common characteristics. In other 
words, they do foreshadow the rise of a new kind of architec- 
ture—Victorian architecture it might be called, from the 
period of its beginnings. Between Mr. Collcutt’s Renaissance 
house and the Classical Pantheon which flanks it on the east 
there is no kinship of any sort. But there most evidently is 
between it and the house which flanks it on the west—namely, 
No. 183 Oxford Street, a restaurant—a tasteful building 
designed by Professor Kerr, of King’s College, whose drawings 
of it were exhibited in the Academy. 

Pass by the corner of Gilbert Street, up Duke Street, round 
by Stalbridge Buildings, Lumley Street, through Grosvenor 
Square to Mount Street, and you will find many excellent 
specimens of a kind of architecture which seems destined, at 
no distant date, to transform large tracts of central and western 
London. The supersession of the flat, dull, and mean skylines 
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of the old houses by steep, bold gables and broken roofs; the 
employment of balconies, arcades, and projecting windows ; | 
the feeling for colour ; the grouping of wall spaces, with a view 
to the distribution of light and shade—all these are more or 
less characteristic of the new Domestic architecture of London. 
In a few years Mount Street will become an architectural gem 
—especially if the suggestion of building a quadrant, or | 
crescent, between it and Grosvenor Square be carried out. It } 
+s true that the actual builders of the Mount Street new houses 
are scarcely free agents, and that the ground landlord, the 
Duke of Westminster, is the prime mover in this process of 
reconstruction. Still, the duke deserves all the praise due to 
good taste ; while, moreover, it is to be remembered that in 
displaying all this good taste, he has obeyed an impulse of the } 
time. 
Nothing can be more striking, in this gradual transforma- 
tion of London ugly into London beautiful, than the displace- 
ment of the wretched houses on the western side of Duke 
Street by the present really fine range of buildings of red 
brick, with their basements of grey granite, pilasters of red, 
window casements of terra-cotta, steep, central gable, bay 
windows, and balconies. The Duke Street and Mount Street 
buildings, portioned off into sets of chambers rented at two to 
three or four hundred a year each, are, however, less significant 
of the change in public taste than the artisans’ block dwellings 
in their immediate neighbourhood. The Stalbridge and 
Balderton buildings behind Duke Street are palaces in com- 
parison with the houses which they have superseded. With 
the recreation-ground which, at the completion of the block 
now under construction, will be opened to the occupants of 
these blocks, this new class of “ composite house” is a visible 
testimony to the popular craving for air, space, and light. If, 
again, we compare the newest block-dwellings with those which 
were erected at the beginning of the artisans’ dwellings move- 
ment, we shall notice a continuous improvement. 

In a few months there will be opened, on the Victoria Em- 
bankment, and next door to the National Liberal Club, a superb 
block of buildings, the style of which is believed by some pro- 
fessional authorities to be the style of the London of the future. 
This is the Whitehall Court Buildings, the architects of which 
are Messrs. Archer & Green—to whom, by the way, London 
already owes Cambridge Gate, on the site of the old Coliseum, 
Regent’s Park ; the new Arcade, in Bond Street; the Holborn 
Restaurant, the First Avenue Hotel, and other well-known 
edifices, including the immense structure at Albert Gate, con- 
cerning which there were recently certain inquiries in Parlia- 
ment. The style of Whitehall Court is modern French Renais- 
sance—an extremely versatile style, so to speak, and one which, 
in the hands of Messrs. Archer & Green, is revealing itself in 
its most imposing forms. There can be no doubt whatever that 
this style is admirably adapted to such a building as Whitehall 
Court, a gigantic palace of flats. But perhaps it were hard to 
tell to what extent it will pervade the future architecture of the 
metropolis. However, it is very certain that Whitehall Court, 
with its open arcades, its lofty pavilions, and its balconied 
storeys of white Portland stone, is one of the greatest archi- 
tectural acquisitions of modern London. ‘Together with the 
National Liberal Club, it constitutes a worthy adornment to one 
of the noblest public roads in the world. Nothing need here 
be added to all that has been written about the National 
Liberal Club, the work of Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., the same 
gifted artist who designed buildings so different in character to 
the Embankment Club House as the Natural History Museum 
in Kensington and Owens New College and the Town Hall of 
Manchester. But its neighbour, the palace of “ flats,” demands 
a word or two more. Its internal construction is a marvel of 
solidity and convenience. From the electric light to telephonic 
tubes and hydraulic lifts, no modern invention is wanting to 
make life easy and pleasant at the Palace. 

In this quarter of riverside London, at all events, French 
Renaissance and the styles which most closely approach it 
seem destined to be the dominant styles. Between Whitehall 
Court and Blackfriars is another huge edifice—Savoy Mansions 
_-which may be classed with the foregoing, and which was 
begun two years ago last July. The materials here used are 
Bath stone and glazed-ivory brick. The inner court, or quad- 
rangle, of this building, though in the first place designed to 
distribute light, suggests promise of ornamental utility. Of a 
different style of design, but fairly in keeping with its new 
neighbours, there rises gradually, at the Westminster end of the 
Victoria Embankment, Mr. Norman Shaw’s building, which is 
to contain the central offices of the metropolitan police—the 
new Scotland Yard, in fact. This building, which will in every 
way constitute a worthy addition to the architecture of the 
Embankment, will stand on a granite plinth 36 feet high. Its 
site is the site of the ill-starred Opera House, upon the founda- 
tions alone of which 42,000/. are said to have been spent. The 
superstructure of this new Scotland Yard is to be of Portland 
stone. The huge solid granite basement is well worth a visit. 

The granite blocks are quarried, hewn, and moulded by the 
convicts at Dartmoor, and, to tell the truth, their handiwork 


does the convicts credit. The only building which, on the 
Embankment between Westminster and Blackfriars, disappoints 
one downright is the School Board office. It looks like a 


| factory for crammers to turn out young minds, as elsewhere 


men turn out bricks and pig-iron. But one may find compen- 
sation not far off, in the City of London School—a _ noble 
building, And, again, in those houses of red Fareham brick, 
terra-cotta, and white Doulton stone, which Mr. John Dunn, 
an architect inspired by love of the dead-and-gone past, has 
erected at the river ends of Surrey Street, Arundel Street, and 
Norfolk Street. One regards their attractions with a sort 
of pathetic interest; for in truth, to press later Gothic, 
Gothic of the Tudor period, with a stamp of ecclesi- 
asticism upon it, into the service of modern commercialism, of 
Niger Trading Companies—whose bags of experimental oil- 
nuts, soils, and cottons fill some of Mr. Dunn’s rooms—does 
seem a little like breathing into a beautiful corpse. What with 
all the shields of the family of the Howards, and of all their 
related families, painted on all the stair windows, from top to 
bottom, the Duke of Norfolk’s charming new houses are, as one 
expressed it on the spot, “a school of heraldry.” But what 
have Niger Companies—Nigger Companies—analysing their 
oil-nuts, to do with heraldry? Nothing, alas! But heaven 
forbid that one should grumble over the substitution of the 
dreary, hideous brick-boxes of old, by these buildings, so dis- 
tinguished by their taste and their learning. Besides, Mr. 
Dunn’s charming houses are not entirely made over to the 
niggers and the nuts. The Niger Company is only one tenant; 
Surrey House, Mowbray House, and the rest are to let for 
business offices and dwelling suites. 

The rival styles are various—“ Queen Anne,” Dutch Renais- 
sance, German Renaissance, modern French Renaissance, and 
a new something that appears to be a combination of most of 
them. But there is, very nearly finished, in Fleet Street— 
corner of Chancery Lane, opposite Child’s Bank—a most 
beautiful building, and as noble as it is beautiful, a building in 
quite another style (Anglo-Italian of the Classical Renaissance), 
and unique in London. This new structure, a branch office of 
the Bank of England, wins the admiration of all who see it. 
Its architect is Mr. W. A. Blomfield. The superstructure, of 
Portland stone, is raised upon a massive base of roughened 
grey granite—a piece of work which in itself shows originality. 
Red granite, from Peterhead and the north of England, is used 
in the simple and graceful columns, in the wall panels, and in 
the window spandrels. The upper main cornice is one of the 
finest details of a building of which purity, distinction, dignity 
are the essential attributes. 


MUSEUM EDUCATION. 


si Pea report of a committee on provincial museums was pre- 

sented at the meeting of the British Association by Mr. 
F. T. Mott. The committee were appointed to consider the 
ideal to which provincial museums should endeavour toattain and 
suggest methods for approaching that ideal. Every provincial 
museum ought, it was stated, in the first place, to be a fully 
illustrated monograph of its own district. The details of each 
district can be worked up more thoroughly and more cheaply 
by the local museums than by any other agency, and if the 
entire history of the district and its inhabitants is thus repre- 
sented, special attention being given to any group of objects 
for which the district is remarkable, this will be almost as much 
as any local institution can accomplish. But science is daily 
becoming more exacting in its demands. Details which were 
thought ample in any provincial museum twenty years ago 
would now be regarded as quite insufficient. Provincial 
museums have made their collections hitherto in a very un- 
systematic manner, by donation or purchase, as opportunities 
occurred. In order that the scientific statistics of the country 
may be thoroughly investigated and made known as quickly as 
possible, a much more businesslike system of collection should 
be adopted. The district should be divided into sections and 
a paid collector appointed for each of them, whose whole 
time should be occupied for several years in obtaining specimens 
and records in every branch of science represented in the 
museum. In nearly every part of the United Kingdom com- 
petent men could be found to do this work for very moderate 
salaries. The necessary apparatus must be provided for them, they 
would generally require some amount of instruction, and during 
the period of their operations a sufficient staff of assistants must 
be employed at the museum to deal with the specimens brought 
in. To carry out the work in this systematic manner funds on 
qa more liberal scale than is now usual must be provided for the 
first few years; but the value of the museum would be 
immensely enhanced, and when the local collections were made 
tolerably complete, the permanent income required for main- 
tenance would be very much less. The town museum should 
be the place to which all students and teachers of science in 
the district should naturally go for assistance. To bond-jide 
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students every encouragement and facility should be given, and 
loan collections should be prepared for teachers. A system of 
travelling museums which circulate among the principal schools 
of the town has been adopted at Liverpool with great success. 
The practical value of museums as important factors in all 
adequate systems of education is not recognised by the general 
public. Too many of these institutions have hitherto been but 
toys and hobbies, and require complete reorganisation. No 
free rate-supported provincial museum in the kingdom has 
attained to the ideal recommended in this report. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


) apne the subjects brought before the Congress of the 
British Association, that of lightning conductors furnished 
the opportunity for a discussion, which was conducted on the 
respective sides by Mr. W. H. Preece and Professor Oliver ie 
Lodge. In the report of the conference on lightning con- 
ductors held some years back, rules were drawn up for their 
use and application, and have been almost universally acted 
upon. The use of copper was preferred to iron ; perfect con- 
nection with damp earth was to be secured by plates, and the 
point of the conductor was to be blunt, to prevent fusion if 
struck ; whilst all round its upper part there was to be a ring of 
projecting points to attract the electricity from the atmosphere, 
and so continuously draw the potent force harmlessly away. 
People have trusted to their lightning conductors, and they 
have paid for copper at a heavy price to insure their effective- 
ness. Government has ordered their use in the services, they 
are fitted to churches and tall edifices ashore, and are hung to 
the topmasts of ships at sea. Their efficiency has been relied 
upon, and the inmates of houses, believing in the protection of 
the lightning-rod, have paid little heed to storms, and gone on 
their different ways rejoicing. Since the decease of Dr. Mann, 
his widow has founded a small lectureship, and Professor 
Lodge has during the present year delivered two lectures. The 
first experiment consisted in giving the imitation lightning dis- 
charge an alternative path, or, in other words, the choice 
between a certain conductor and a certain length of air. From 
a Holtz or Wimshurst electrical machine two Leyden jars were 
charged, the spark flying off between the two terminals of the 
machine. But the outer coats of the jars were led to asecond dis- 
charger, the air-space in which could be varied. To the rods of 
this second discharger a circuit of fine iron wire was attached, 
and the electrical current, or flash, had before it the choice of 
conduct by the wire, or of bridging spark through the air, by 
the hiatus between the poles of the discharger. In its first 
condition the only discharge obtained between the first set of 
terminals was a feeble and intermittent, but frequent, sparkling, 
very different from the loud report heard when the second set 
of knobs was brought within striking distance of each other. 
These second knobs may be at double the distance apart of 
the first knobs, and yet the discharge will be complete and 
noisy. The two sparks occur together ; the first one precipita- 
ting the second. But the reverse will not take place. The 
experiments have been varied in different ways. Whenever 
the second spark was allowed to occur, the first spark was very 
loud ; but so soon as the discharge was compelled to traverse 
the alternative conductor by putting the knobs too far apart for 
the current to bridge the gap, the noise of the discharge was 
much diminished, not merely because there was only one 
spark instead of two, but because for some reason, the dis- 
charge meets with such obstruction in the wire that its dura- 
tion is lengthened. In the first experiments the length of the 
first spark was maintained at 1 inch; the length of the 
second spark was varied until it sometimes passed and some- 
times missed. The alternative path was 4o feetjof stout (No. 1 
Birmingham wire gauge) copper rod, with a resistance to 
ordinary electric currents of 0025 ohms. Nevertheless, the 
discharge refused to take this apparently easy path, and 
persisted in jumping the air, although the ‘gap measured 
1-43 inch. This is the critical distance, for if the knobs are 
removed further apart the discharge goes by the thick copper 
wire, and the noise and suddenness of the discharge are less. 
But if for the thick copper plate rod a similar length of fine 
iron wite is employed (No. 27 Birmingham wire gauge), the 
resistance of which to ordinary currents is 33°3 ohms, or 1,300 
times as much as the other, the discharge distinctly prefers the 
iron wire ; for if the knobs rémain at the same distance apart 
as before, no sparks are given off, although the critical 
Spark is increased to 1:03 inch. This is the result which 
has caused the surprise; for, carried out inferentially to 
its ultimate, it is as though a fine iron wire should 


be a better lightning conductor than a stout copper 
rod. Professor Lodge explains this astonishing obstruc- 
tion offered by good conductors to the sudden rush of 


statical electricity—that it is due to electrical self-induction. A 
current cannot start in a conductor instantaneously any more 
than water in a Pipe can commence to move at full speed, 


Give the water a violent blow and it resists like a solid ; so 
with electricity, the flash occurs, and the conductor must either 
carry it off or not at all, for the electro-motive force required to 
overcome the obstruction of a considerable thickness of air may 
be pierced, and the charge flash off sideways to anything handy. 
The lightning discharge itself is, essentially, a varying current, 
rising from zero to a maximum, and then dying away again. 
There is a certain amount of energy to be dissipated. It may 
be that the rush of electricity does not suffice to get rid of all 
the stored up energy of the charged cloud. If the conductor be 
resisting, the single rush may suffice ; but, if it be a good con- 
ductor, its capacity may be insufficient. The same would 
happen then as with compressed air, or water running out of an 
orifice. If a wide, free mouth be suddenly opened, the escaping air 
oscillates until the stored-up energy is spent. Remembering 
the rapidly-oscillating character of an electric discharge, and 
the fact that a rising current begins on the outside of a con- 
ductor, no current under a certain rate of alternation would be 
able to penetrate much, if at all, below the surface; and thus, 
in this outer pellicle, the electricity will oscillate to and fro, 
whilst the interior of the conductor will take no part in the 
action. It must, therefore, Professor Lodge urges, be better 
not to make a lightning conductor of a rod, but to flatten it out 
into a thin sheet, or draw it out into detached wires. Any plan, 
indeed, for increasing surface, and spreading it out laterally, 
will be an improvement. This resistance the professor prefers 
to call “impedence,” for resistance proper transforms the 
current into heat, while the obstruction referred to impedes the 
electrical discharge, and originates a tendency to side flash. 
The greater the “ impedence” in a conductor, the less able is it 
to carry off the flash. The oscillating action on the conductor, 
which gives tendency to the flash to escape to any contiguous 
conducting substance, such as bell wires, gas and lead pipes, 
roof gutters, may give rise to serious accidents. Gas may, for 
example, be ignited by the fusion of its pipes. The inference 
from these experiments is that the lightning conductors would 
be best constructed of barbed wire, the wire not being so thin 
as to be deflagrated by the lightning flash. 

Mr. Preece argued that if we wanted to know anything about 
atmospherical electricity, we had to go back to the works of 
Benjamin Franklin, too years ago. Up to 1870 there were 
absolutely no rules for the guidance of those who desired to erect 
lightning conductors for the protection of buildings. In that 
year a great conference was held on the subject, and the result 
of its deliberations was published in a book, and included a set 
of rules for the construction of conductors. We had since had 
great experience of them. He had under his supervision no 
fewer than 500,000 lightning conductors. Some time ago a 
lectureship on atmospheric electricity was founded in memory 
of Dr. Mann, who experimented on the protection of buildings 
in South Africa. Professor Oliver J. Lodge was selected as the 
lecturer, but instead of cracking up the work of the conference, 
he took the other line; and if his statements were true lightning 
conductors would be of no use, and no buildings would be safe 
in a thunderstorm. Professor Lodge had committed himself to 
fallacies which it was now his duty to bring before the meeting. 
The professor assumed that a lightning-rod formed part of the 
flash. Well, it did not. Nobody had ever seen a flash of 
lightning strike a conductor. The function of a conductor was 
to prevent the possibility of the building being struck by the 
flash. If it should be struck, there was some defect in the con- 
struction of the conductor. Lightning did not go careering 
wildly about, but passed along a path prepared for it. There 
was another fallacy, viz., that a flash of lightning was instan- 
taneous. There was no proof of that. We saw a flash of 
light, which indicated part of the discharge, but how long the 
discharge lasted we did not know. There were invisible flashes 
of lightning, which was proved by the fact that persons had 
been killed under trees when there was no visible flash. He, 
however, came to that conclusion from the effect on telegraph 
wires, when there were currents of sensible duration, showing 
that the flash was not instantaneous. The next part was hardest 
to discuss. It was the assertion that lightning was oscillatory 
in its character ; that it did not go direct from the cloud to the 
earth, but went flashing backwards and forwards with consider- 
able frequency. This assertion was based more on mathematical 
reason than on absolute observation, and engineers had no 
great respect for mathematical development unless it were con- 
firmed by absolute experiment. The facts against the theory 
were that electro-magnets were affected for a considerable 
duration of time by lightning flashes. Iron and steel were 
affected, and he had heard letters of the alphabet signalled along 
the telegraph wires by a flash—the letter R which needed three 
signs, C which needed four, and there was a case on record of 
G which needed eight signs. Under those circumstances the 
flash could not be oscillatory unless the oscillations were very 
infrequent. A discharge from condensers or Leyden jars might 
be oscillatory, but they were dealing with flashes of lightning. 
While he was attacking Professor Lodge in that way he must 
say that no one had worked harder or more honestly in the 
matter, Professor Lodge had made experiments, and they 
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were correct, from which he deduced that the self-induction of 
copper was greater than that of iron. He also had made 
similar experiments, but with just the opposite result. But 
though the experiments made by Professor Lodge might seem 
to tell against existing theories, he believed the professor was 
on the eve of a discovery that would widen our knowledge on 
the subject. He had started a fresh hare which electricians 
must follow up and kill. Self-induction was called up to 
explain all the phenomena which they did not understand, and 
he inclined to think it was very much what the Americans 
called a bug. In the telegraph science they had known it for 
many years, and called it electro-magnetic inertia. The next 
fallacy was that most conductors did not protect any area, but 
‘t was known from evidence that they did. He preferred to 
stand upon the experience of the past rather than upon 
Professor Lodge’s mathematical assumptions. There was a 
tendency to hasty generalisation among mathematicians, but 
there could be no doubt that the experiments of Professor 
Lodge and others were opening their minds to the true nature 
of electricity, and that they would in time be able to speak of 
the mechanical character of electricity. They wanted to know 
where the energy came from which was so destructive in a flash 
of lightning. Aqueous vapour condensed and falling as rain at 
the rate of one millimétre per acre per hour developed an 
energy of 600 horse-power per acre. There was the creation 
of the energy which only wanted further development to turn 
‘nto a source of electrical energy. He felt convinced that the 
result of that discussion would be to establish the truth of the 
position taken up by the Lightning-Rod Conference, and would 
bring to the front what they were all anxious to see, the true 


theory of electricity shadowed forth by Professor Fitzgerald in | water, but the question was to find 
came to take the electrical form. He believed that if Professor 
Lodge proceeded with his experiments, he would confirm his 
discovery that iron wire was a better conductor than copper. 


his opening address, and that would make this meeting an 
epoch in the history of electricity. 
Professor Lodge said he had no lightning conductors under 
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imagined. 
generally more than 5,000 feet high, but there was no evidence 
of one of more than 7,000 feet high. 


a 


they could not assume that it would always do so, and must 
prepare for the occurrence ofa great rush. The true character 
of lightning must be discovered by observing lightning, and not 
by experiments in a laboratory. The spark of one induction 
coil at a considerable distance would start another one 
sparking merely by its light. From that he came to the 
conclusion that when there was a very bright flash of lightning 
‘t must involve very important consequences. There was no 
doubt that it would cause discharges all over the charged area, 
and so he would say that areas of protection. were misleading, 
and if a flash had that effect they had better be without any 
conductor at all. 

The Hon. Ralph Abercrombie said there was no absolute 
evidence in photographs of flashes of lightning following each 
other rapidly on exactly the same path. There was, however, 
distinct evidence of the tendency of lightning flashes to occur 
parallel to each other. There seemed to be a tendency in 
lightning flashes to be ramified, to give off threads all round 
the main flash. Photography gave conclusive evidence that 
flashes were not so instantaneous as was generally supposed. 
It showed that the flash did not jump from a cloud straight to 


the earth, but went meandering through the air and tying itself 


be so instantaneous as was 
clouds were 


into knots, so that it could not 
He was of opinion that lightning 


Lord Rayleigh said he thought that Professor Lodge’s ex- 


periments would be a most important practical appreciation to 
lightning conductors in the future. 
development of energy by the condensation of vapour into 


Mr. Preece spoke of the 


how some of that energy 


his supervision and all his conclusions were formed from | Self-induction was 1n the air, and they were talking of nothing 


experiments, and if they were correct very few buildings were 
effectively and thoroughly protected at the present time ; and, 
further, if his views were correct, lightning-rods would in the 
fature cost very much_ less than now. The term electro- 
- magnetic inertia seemed to imply that they knew more than 
they did, so he preferred self-induction until they attained to 
knowledge. He replied to the assertion that no protected 
building has been struck by lightning by citing the case of the 
Hotel de Ville, Brussels, which was recently struck and set on 
fire by lightning, although its roof bristles with lightning-rods 
put up on the present approved form. He affirmed that iron 
rods are quite as efficient as copper ones ; and inasmuch as 
they are a great deal cheaper they might be more extensively 
used; He has. found in many casts that buildings are left 
without any lightning conductors, because it is cheaper to 
insure the buildings than to furnish them with lightning pro- 
tectors. He had made some careful experiments in which he 
provided alternative courses for an electric current, and he 
found that it required less electro-motive force to send the 
current along a thin iron wire than along a thick copper one. 
The object of the conductor was to prevent a flash of lightning, 
but wires were struck and melted. The conductor had two 
functions to perform—to act as a point and prevent a flash if 
it could and to carry off a flash when it could not help recelv- 
ing. The electricity before had some energy. It might be 
better to let it dribble away slowly down a bad con- 
ductor than to let it rush headlong down a good one. 
The length of flash was a question for the considera- 
tion of meteorologists, and the duration of flashes was a 
point on which the same gentlemen might do good work. 
He had seen flashes which appeared to last two or 
seconds, but he thought they must have been a succession of 
flashes. The fact that flashes deflected the compass needle 
did not prove that they were not oscillatory, nor did it prove 
anything as to their duration. A short powerful flash might 
produce the same effects. There was the question of a flash 
magnetising a bar of steel. An oscillating current ought not to 
do that. Professor Ewin used an oscillating current to demag- 
netise steel. The charging of a Leyden jar illustrated the 
oscillating current. The charging was like lifting a rod 
suspended freely at one end to a horizontal position (the rod 
representing the charge). When the jar was discharged it was 
like releasing the rod ; it must oscillate, and so must the elec- 
tricity, and its oscillation would vary in accordance with the 
friction and other modifying causes. The greater the electro- 
magnetic inertia, the greater the oscillation. With regard to 
the protection of areas, the area which Mr. Preece admitted he 
protected was so small that they might give it him without dis- 
cussion. There was, however, in his opinion no sure area of 
protection. Mr. Preece might have pressed him hard on the 
question of the conditions of a flash. He (the speaker) had 
assumed that the flash behaved as electricity did in an experi- 
ment. The cloud, however, was not like the tinfoil of a Leyden 
jar ; it was made up of atoms with spaces between them, and a 
discharge might be more like that of a spangle jar, or might be 
dribbled away a bit at a time and not by great rushes, But 


else. 
was correct. 
of one spark which caused another rather than the light. 
There was the photograph giving three parallel flashes. It 
would be well if some experiments could be made to discover 
whether flashes occurring like that were simultaneous or followed 
one another, being started by the light or sound vibrations of 
the first. 

rod had protecting power over so small an area, 
would like to ask Mr. 
experimentally proved to be better than iron. 
come to one conclusion from what they heard, namely, 
that houses 
possible places in a thunderstorm. 
of self-induction on statical discharges was 
one. 
Leyden jar through 
arranged in zigzag rows, SO as to have no self-induction in the 
path of the discharge 5 
circle so that the self-induction of the path was a 
The students should stand on insulating material. 
the result of such an experiment would be to show that the 
students in the middle of the chain would feel the effects of the 
discharge far less in the second instance than in the first. 
most efficient protection for gunpowder against lightning would 
be, he thought, to put it in a house whose exterior was entirely 
of iron, and to put no lightning-rod on it. 


three | no 
showed some effects in Mr. Abercromby’s photographs, 
were probably 
camera. 


He thought Mr. Abercrombie’s idea as to the duration 
It seemed to him probable that it was the sound 


It was rather startling to find that a lightning- 
and he 

had been 
They could 


Preece whether copper 


made of sheet - iron would be the safest 
The question of the effect 
a very important 
He suggested as a class experiment the discharge of a 
a number of students (1) when they were 


and secondly, when they stood in a 
maximum. 
He thought 


The 


Professor Rowland observed that the conditions of Professor 


Lodge’s experiments were scarcely the same as those of actual 
lightning, and he pointed out that the length of the 


spark was 
Further, he 

which 
due to the astigmatism in the lens of the 


measure of the resistance of the conductor. 


M. de Fonvielle said he, with Mr. Preece, was a supporter 


of the old lightning conductor theory, and he was partly led to 
that state of mind by the fact that there were large numbers of 
conductors in Paris, and there was 


very seldom an accident 
caused by lightning. 

Professor G. Forbes said that Mr. Preece did not mean to 
say that mathematicians came to wrong conclusions when they 


had all the right da¢a, but that they sometimes came to a con- 


clusion without taking all the daza into consideration. Professor 
Lodge had come to say that if iron was not better than copper, 
it was at least as good ; but they could not be quite prepared to 
accept that, because the experiments might be tried in 
instances more nearly approaching the natural conditions, and 
in that case they believed copper would be found to be the best. 

Sir J. Douglass said that his experience of lighthouses pro- 
tected by lightning-rods covered a space of forty years, and was 
comforting to the members of the Lightning-Rod Committee. 
He never knew a rod fulfilling the conditions he prescribed to 
fail in protecting the lighthouse. 

Professor Crum Brown suggested the use of revolving 
camera in taking photographs, in order to separate flashes, and 
thus see if each is single or not. 
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Mr. Sidney Walker said jn the cases where damage had 
occurred, he believed that the result was due to a defect in the 
conductor. He pointed out iron would not stand the weather so 
well as copper, and that, besides, it would be affected by the 
gases at the top of a factory or similar place. 

Mr. G. J. Symonds said he had investigated every accident 
by lightning of which he could hear, and had so got valuable 
experience. The conclusion left on his mind was that, if people 
would erect conductors precisely in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the conference, and fulfilling all the conditions, they 
would be absolutely safe. 

Dr. Walker said he saw an obelisk on top of a_ hill 
struck. The top was knocked off and the fluid came from 
the steps of the monument at fourteen different points, 
ploughing up the ground, and breaking rock at 100 feet dis- 
tance. 

Professor Lodge said he could not understand why a con- 
ductor should have such a good earth. Why did not three 
points do at the bottom as well as at the top? He could not 
say that conductors were of no use; they were of great use, 
but not absolutely certain. In his experiment he was bound to 
adopt the plan he did, because the experiment could not be 
done in any other way. It was only the outer surface of the 
conductor which conducted, and he did not know that there 
was any good in the centre of a rod. A tube would do as 
well and would be all the better if opened out into a flat bar, 
and yet, better than that would be a strand of wires. Iron 
buildings, to be safe, must have perfect connections, for the 
smallest gap might give off a spark. That was the danger 
in houses supplied with gas; if the fluid travelled along the 
pipes and came to a gap a spark and explosion might result. 

Mr. Preece said the points between Professor Lodge and 
himself were reduced to a very small compass indeed. He 
himself had always been a great advocate of iron on account 
of its cheapness. The use of copper caused needless expense 
in the erection of lightning conductors. He believed every 
private house could be protected in accordance with the 
recommendations of the conference for 1/, if people would 
buy a coil of stranded iron wire a quarter of an inch in diameter 
with the final points, and have that put up. 


MALDON. 


VISIT was made to Maldon by the Essex Field Club on 

Friday and Saturday last. At one of the meetings held 
in the Moot or Town Hall, a lofty red brick building, erected in 
the early part of the fifteenth century by Sir Robert D’Arcy, 
M.P. for Maldon in 1422, the Mayor, Mr. E. A. Fitch, read 
a paper under the title of “Short Notes on the History of 
Maldon.” The town, he said, was founded nearly a thousand 
years ago—9I3-920 A.D.—by Edward the Elder, who chose for 
the site of his castrum a place formerly occupied by the Romans, 
but successively desolated by the Saxons and the Danes. Of 
Roman Maldon little was known, but the probabilities were 
that it was not a place of military importance; its claim to 
having been the Colona Camulodunum, and previously the 
royal town of Cunobelin, the capital of the southern part of the 
islands, could not be substantiated, but must be conceded to 
Colchester. Roman bricks, pottery, and coins had been found 
at various times in the neighbourhood. Truck loads of pottery 
had been turned up in the excavations for the new railway. A 
valuable gold coin found in and belonging to the town was 
shown. It was in good preservation, of the time of Agrippina 
junior and Nero, with their two heads on the obverse, 
and a male and female figure in a quadriga of elephants 
on the reverse. About the only record of Saxon Maldon 
was its name, from Mel, across, and Dun, a hill. Although 
there was no history of the Danish conquest of Essex, it was 
known that here was one of the chief seats of the Danish 
power. In 921, after the massacre of Colchester, a large army 
of Danes unsuccessfully besieged the ‘‘ Muldune” camp, and 
were repulsed with great loss by the Saxons. In the year 993, 
the Saxon Chronicle recorded that “this year came Unlaf with 
93 ships to Staines, and laid waste all around, and thence he 
went to Sandwich, and thence to Gypswic (Ipswich), and 
harried it all, and so to Mzldun, and then Brihtnoth, the 
Ealdorman, and his force came against him and fought with 
him, and there they slew the Ealdorman, and kept the battle- 
field. This great battle lasted-for fourteen days, and there was 
a contemporaneous epic ballad describing it, which had been 
ranked “among the noblest efforts of Teutonic poetry.” At 
the time of the Domesday survey, Mr. Fitch said, Maldon 
was a half hundred, like Ipswich. The borough belonged to 
the King, and the hall and houses were rented to the burgesses. 
The oldest charter dated from 1155, and was confirmed by 
Edward I., and as they were exempted from the usages of 
feudalism, which then pressed so hardly on the rest of the 
country, a Maldon freeman felt himself indeed a citizen of a 
great city. Having traced the later history of Maldon, when 


the borough was shorn of some of its administrative privileges, 
the Mayor concluded by saying they would all wish that the 
ancient and loyal borough, which had left its mark on the 
history, especially political, of the county, might long continue: 
to flourish. 


Theatre Exits and Fire Risks. 


S1R,—Having observed in the recent issues of your paper a 
number of letters on the above subject, and in one last weekZa 
request that I should explain the construction of the proscenium 
curtain for which I have obtained a patent, I submit the 
following particulars :— ie 

The curtains are manufactured, under my patent, by Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett & Co., Limited, and have been fitted up at the 
Theatre Royal, Eastbourne ; the Alexandra, the Court, and the 
Shakesperian Theatres, Liverpool; and are now being fitted 
up at the Shaftesbury and the Lyric Theatres, London—the 
two last theatres now being erected from the designs of Mr. 
C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. 

Perhaps I may be excused if I submit that this curtain is 
constructed in a manner as to afford the greatest protection, 
against fire and the influence of heat; against smoke, the evi 
effects of which do not appear to be sufficiently rec ognised 
and against the falling timber or dérzs, which naturally takes. 
place even at the commencement of a fire on a stage in cutting 
away scenery, &c. 

The frame consists of acombination of T and L iron, run- 
ning in a channel iron, which is fixed against the proscenium 
wall; this gives a fairly smokeproof joint, a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The outer frame of T iron is connected 
together with tubes and an interlacing of iron rods, and these 
are again strengthened by diagonal bracing, thus making the 
whole frame rigid, a matter of importance in a flat surface, say 
35 feet square. To protect the ironwork from the influence of 
heat the whole is filled in and covered with “ silicate cotton ” or 
“slag wool,” making a solid and rigid partition about 3 inches 
thick, fire-resisting as well as a non-conducting medium of heat 
and sound. The exterior is protected and stiffened by wire 
netting on each side, and the one towards the auditorium 
covered with green baize or any decorative treatment. Some 
of the curtains are worked by hydraulic power, others by hand 

ower. 

i For the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
material “ silicate cotton,” I would observe that it is a fibrous 
product of blast-furnace slag, and is, from the nature of its 
formation, the best-known incombustible non-conductor of heat. 
I say “incombustible,” as hair felt is an almost perfect non- 
conductor, but not fire-resisting, and so is left out of considera- 
tion. 

Before deciding to employ “silicate cotton” I made a series 
of experiments, and came to the conclusion that it was the most 
effectual material which I could employ for the purpose, and 
from the experiments which were carried out in Southwark 
some time since my views have been confirmed in a manner 
most satisfactory, and I may say I look with some interest to 
see how the material will be taken up by the building world in 
general. 

So much for the curtain which has been constructed accord- 
ing to my ideas. It is practically fireproof, smokeproof, heat- 
proof, and soundproof; and if these facts were put before 
the theatre-going public, and they would only recognise them, 
one step would be gained towards the desired object, viz. 
that of avoiding panic, a far greater evil than fire, 
smoke, narrow passages, or bad staircases. To minimise 
the chance of panic I think the curtains already erected: 
should be used more frequently between every act, so that 
even in the event of fire, and the curtain being lowered, the 
audience might not get what I may call “a scare,” and, 
although they would be quite safe from fire, not understand it, 
and so make a stampede for the doors, with the result that 
some at least would be injured. I trust my description will be 
clear to your correspondents and that I have not been too long- 
winded in my views. Of course, in the progress of events, 
better curtains will be made some day, but at present I should 
prefer “the Protected Curtain” to be between a fire on the 
stage of a theatre and your obedient servant, 

Max CLARKE, 

2 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 

September 19, 1888. 
[This correspondence. will now cease.—ED. } 


Sir George Stephen has announced his intention of build- 
ing and endowing a cottage hospital at Dufftown, his native 
town, for the benefit of Mortlach and Glenrinnes parishes. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Coventry.—Ground has been broken for laying the foun- 
dations of the proposed new theatre in Hales Street, Coventry, 
for Mr. William Bennett. The plans have been: prepared by 
Messrs. Essex & Nicol, Birmingham, and Mr. C. Gray Hill, 
builder, of Coventry, has secured the contract for the erection 
of the building, the cost of which is estimated at about 4,000/. 
The area of the main body of the building will be 108 feet by 
66 feet, in addition to which there will be refreshment-rooms 
and other conveniences. The stage will be 73 feet wide by 
27 feet deep, with a good proscenium 24 feet wide. To the 
ground floor there will be three entrances from Hales Street, 
with a side entrance and a stage door; and there will be four 
staircases to the upper parts of the house and galleries. 
The size of the pit will be 48 feet 3 inches by’53 feet 9 inches. 

Glasgow.—The memorial-stone of the new buildings for the 
Dennistoun Evangelical Union Church has’ been laid. The 
buildings, which are designed by Mr. Malcolm Stark, jun., 
I.A., Glasgow, are in the sixteenth-century Scottish style, in 
Ballochmyle red stone, and cost about 2,600/. The church, 
which will be handsomely finished, will accommodate about 
550 sitters, and it will be provided with the usual’ halls, class- 
rooms, &c. 

Harrogate.—The foundation-stone ofa Church Institute 
has been laid. The building is being erected under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown; architects, of Harro- 
gate. The style of architecture is late Gothic, the ashlar or 
stone used for the dressings is from the Killinghall quarries, 
tooled on the face; the wall stones are from the Rainton 
quarry, near Thirsk, skin bosted on face, and are laid in 
narrow courses. These being of a reddish colour are a strong 
contrast to the ashlar, which is nearly white, and give warmth 
and colour to the building. 

Sidmouth.—New business premises for the Devon and 
Cornwall Banking Company at Sidmouth have been com- 
pleted. The old quarters on the Esplanade proved inadequate 
to accommodate the increased business, and the new premises 
were consequently purchased. Important and extensive 
alterations were made from the designs of Mr. E. Lyne 
Parsons, of Exeter. The work has been done, by Mr. M. W. 
Critchley, of Sidmouth. 

Tooting.—A Roman Catholic college, erected on the Hill 
House estate, adjoining Tooting Graveney Common, has been 
opened. The highest point on the estate has been selected for 
the college buildings, which cover a ground area of 20,000 square 
feet, and rise in four storeys to a height of 74 feet. The 
buildings are in red brick and Portland stone dressings, the 
style of architecture being the French Renaissance. The 
buildings have a frontage of 196 feet, the central block being 
130 feet in length and 52 feet in width, while the wings are 
123 feet long and 33 feet wide. The chapel, on the first floor, 
is 80 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 35 feet high. The altar is in 
Caen stone, the altar table being of white veined marble, sup: 
ported by four pillars of Irish marble. - The building is heated 
by hot-water pipes, extending to a length of 2} miles. The 
college has accommodation for 200 resident students and as 
many day students. Mr. W. Harvey, of Whitehall Place, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill the contractors. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edinburgh.—A Roman Catholic church is to be erected in 

Upper Gray Street, and among the plans sent in in competi- 
tion, those submitted by Mr. Rhoderic Cameron, architect, 130 
George Street, Edinburgh, have been selected. The style of 
architecture adopted is a free treatment of Classic Renais- 
sance. 
_ %ochearnhead.—An Episcopal church erected at Lochearn- 
head has been opened. Mr. G. T. Ewing, Crieff, is architect, 
and Mr. Angus, Lochearnhead, mason; Messrs. Taylor & Co.; 
Blackford, joiners ; slater, Mr. Williamson, Muthill. 

Rockwell Green.—The foundation-stone of the new church 
has been laid. The church on plan is cruciform, 89 feet being 
the total length, and the width at the arms of the cross 50 feet, 
the height of the tower being 67 feet from. the ground to the 
top of the pinnacles. The building will be of a substantial 
character, the walls gerierally being 2 feet 3 inches in thickness. 
The wall at the west end of the nave is to be 3 feet, while the 
walls of the lower stage of the tower are to be 3 feet 6 inches 
thick.. The original contractors were’ Messrs. Verrier & Son, 
of Taunton, who obtained the contract in open competition, 
2,7652. being the amount of their tender for the church, 
exclusive of the tower. Subsequently, on the failure of Messrs. 
Verrier, the contract was given to Mr. W. Templeman, also of 


Taunton. The architect is Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, of 
Taunton. 


The New Guildhall at Nottingham is to be opened on 
Thursday next. 
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GENERAL. 


Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., arrived last week in 
Braemar, where he will probably make a lengthened stay. 

A Picture by Teniers, worth about 1,000/., has been stolen 
from the Brussels residence of the Princesse de Ligne. . 

The First Annual Exhibition of the South Wales Art 
Society opened on Saturday with an admirable collection. of 
pictures. The hanging committee were Mr. Parker Hagarty, 
R.C.A., Mr. S. W. Allen, A.R.C.A., and’ Mr. J. A. Sant, 
hon. sec., the general arrangement of the hall being carried out’ 
under the supervision of Mr. Edwin Seward. 

A Town Hall, erected at Elland, from the designs of 
Mr. C. F.:L. Horsfall, of Halifax, was opened on Wednesday.’ 
The building has cost 7,000/., and in the main hall there is 
accommodation for over 1,000 persons. 

Mr. Williamson, M.P., has offered 5,000/. towards the 
building fund of a new infirmary for Lancaster, and a site is to 
be purchased without delay. The infirmary is likely to cost 
from 10,000/. to ‘15,000. 

The Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Queenstown, 
Cape Colony, is to be extended by the addition of north and 
south transepts with porch, and raising of central tower. The 
nave portion was erected in 1882 from a design selected in com- 
petition, and.furnished by Mr. W. H. Reid, of Standard Bank 
Chambers, Port Elizabeth, who has supplied plans for the 
present addition. 

A Memorial Archway, designed in Greek style by Mr. 
Sydney Mitchell and. carried out in red Dumfriesshire sand- 
stone, has been erected at Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, to com-' 
memorate the late Sir George Harrison, formerly Lord Provost 
of the town. 

Messrs. Edwards & Sons, Wolverhampton, have offered 
a prize of five guineas for the best landscape or figure-painting 
in oils of local origin, at the exhibition, which it is expected will 
be opened by Lord Dartmouth next week. 

The Scheme for founding a Technical School for Bolton 
has been revived. Some time back the committee of the 
Bolton Mechanics’ Institute offered to give their building, an 
offer equivalent to 5,000/., for the purpose. 

Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, F.R.IB.A., has been ‘ap- 
pointed president on the jury of pisciculture at the Brussels 
Exhibition. 

Plans have been prepared for a school to accommodate 
250 boys, to be erected ona site purchased by the Exeter School 
Board from the trustees of Sandford’s Charity. 

A Bazaar was held last week in aid of the funds for 
restoring Ratlinghope Church, Salop, an ancient and interesting 
structure. 

The Grammar School, at Stroud, after undergoing altera- 
tions and fitting up at a cost of 700/, was reopened on 
Saturday as‘a Free Library, in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. é ; 

Mr. W. Leonard Grant, architect, Sittingbourne, has drawn 
up a report after inspection of the condition of Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne parish church, the restoration of which it is pro- 
posed to take in hand. : 

The Tunstall Jubilee Committee have accepted tenders 
from Mr. T. Goodwin, of Tunstall, forthe erection of a school 
of art for the sum of 4,1352., of the new baths for 3,890/., and of 
a town yard for 9277. ‘ 

A. Bridge over. the river at Hull has just been opened, the 
cost, with approaches. and property taken, being about 30,6007, 
It forms a direct means of communication between the centre 
and principal business portion’ of the town, and the main 
thoroughfare leading to the Victoria and Alexandra Docks, 
and is expected ‘to relieve the traffic between the east and 
céntral districts of the town, which formerly had to pass over 
the North Bridge, higher up the’ river. 

The Excavations commenced by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenz are still being energetically carried on, and continue 
every day to bring to light fresh objects of archaeological in- 
terest. The entire terrain around the town is full of tombs 
belonging’ to an epoch antecedent to Homer. These pre- 
Homeric sepulchres are cut in the solid rock and carefully 
formed in regular compartments, with an area of from thirty- 
five to forty square métres. “Articles of glass, crystal, and ivory, 
besides precious stones with engravings of animals charmingly 
executed, the character of which suggests that the ancient 
Greeks derived inspiration from the East, have been found. 

‘ [he Bast London Water Company has been fined 5/, 
and in addition 20s. for nine days and costs, for not putting on 
a supply to two houses belonging to ‘Mr. H. Johnson, of 
Limehouse, the reason for their refusal being that there was 
no storage cistern in either house. Mr. Lushington, however, 
decided that the cisterns, as provided with water-waste pre- 
ventors, were sufficient receptacles for water. 


RT I ee net en naan 
CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to, bé a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said ‘title being registered and our Trade-Mark, ‘applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ine 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RoserT Boyvit & Son, 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) 0) 2.0 
For every Additional Line . : . . ah OO". 6 
For Quarter Page ; : 2210080 
For Half Page ‘ : 4 10 O 
For a Page : : ‘ é : ty S/S * 0 
For 1 inch deep by 24 wide : : eles 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Pa. Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; IS. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a sevies of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 

- communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 24.—For Building Tower and Spire to 
Catholic Church, Holyrood. Mr. M. H, Thomson, Architect, 
65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 21.—For Widening Quay. 
Chowins, Borough Surveyor, Bideford. 

BLACKFRIARS.—For Building Shop and Premises. 
Thomas F. Shaw, Architect, Harlesden, N.W. 

BURNHOPE, DURHAM.—For Building P. M. Chapel. Mr. 
W. T. C. Hallam, Architect, 56 Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 27.—For Extension of Board 
Schools, Victoria Road and York Street. Mr. Reginald 
Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

CLEATOR Moor.—-Sept. 28.—For Alterations in Birks 
rae. Mr, J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 

aven. 

CoLyTon.—Sept. 24.—For Alterations and Repairs to the 
Colcombe Castle Hotel. Messrs. Pinney, Son & Farmer, 
Architects, Axminster. 

DUBLIN.—-Sept. 25.—For Construction of Four Iron Street 
Bridges. Mr. E. Maunsell, Secretary, Westland Row Terminus, 
Dublin. 

EXETER.— Sept. 24.—For Construction of New Drainage 
Works at the City Workhouse. Messrs. Wilkinson & Warren, 
Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

EXETER—For Alterations at the Half Moon Hotel. Mr. 
E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

FARSLEY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Stockrooms, Offices, 
pe i Mr, C. S. Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, 

eeds. - mee 


Mr. Henry 


Mr. 


FELTWELL FEN.—Sept. 29.—For Building Board School, 
&c. Mr. E. N. Cole, Bury Road, Thetford. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Oct. 2.—For Building Store Shed. The 
Superintending Architect, Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring 
Gardens. 

GREAT WAKERING.—Sept. 21.—For Additions, &c., to 
Board Schools for 120 Children. Mr. Walter J. Wood, 
Architect, 1 Sussex Terrace, Southend, and 1 Finsbury 
Girecussbnc: 

HALIFAX. — Oct. 
gate. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 
Halifax. 

KESWICK.—Sept. 28.—For Enlarging Chancel and Building 
Organ Chamber, St. John’s Church. Mr. W. Marshall, 
Architect, 28 Bedford Square, W.C. 

LLANELLY.—Sept. 28.—For Building Sunday Schoolroom. 
Mr. H. Dawkin Evans, The Graig, Llanelly. 

LLAMSHEN.—Sept. 24.— For Building Two Residences. 
Mr. W. I. Grylls, Architect, 65 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

MANCHESTER.—For Parish Rooms, St. Matthew’s, Ard- 
wick. Mr. Medland Taylor, Architect, 2 St. Ann’s Churchyard, 
Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE EMLYN.—Sept. 30.—For Building House. Mr. 
J. Jones, Lloyd Terrace, Newcastle Emlyn. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 24.—For Alterations to 
Premises, Scotswood Road. Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, Archi- 
tects, 2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NoRTH SHIELDS.—Oct. 3.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

OSSETT.—Sept. 
Field Mills. Messrs. 
Dewsbury. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building Three Cottages. 
Stallebrass, Bamber Street, Peterborough. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building House in Broadway. Mr. 
H. M. Townsend, Architect, The Precincts, Peterborough. 

QUEENSBURY.— Sept. 29.—F or Combing Shed at Bradshaw 
Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

RATCLIFF.—For Building Block of Warehouses, London 
Street. Mr. Joseph Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 

RISHWORTH.—Sept. 24.—For Building Cottage at Water- 
works. Mr. C. J. Hudson, Town Clerk, Wakefield. 

ROMFORD.—Sept. 24.—For Reconstructing Fittings and 
Drainage Works at the Workhouse. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Archi- 
tect, East Street, Barking. 

ROTHERHAM.—Sept. 28.—For Building Grain Warehouse. 
Mr. E. Ross, Secretary, London Road Station, Manchester. 

SALCOMBE.—Sept. 22.—For Building Chancel and Porcher 
to Church. Mr. J. May, Courtenay Street, Salcombe. 

SCARBOROUGH.—Sept. 21.—For Building Three Cottages, 
Quay Street, Sandside. Mr. John Petch, Architect, Bar Street, 
Scarborough. 

SEATON SLUICE.—Oct. 5.—For Building Two Coastguard 
Houses. The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

West BECKHAM.—Sept. 22.—For partly Rebuilding Work- 
house. Mr. J. S. Plumbly, Southrepps. 


1.—For Building Restaurant, South- 
George Street, 


28.—For Building Offices, &c., Bottom 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 


Mr. J.G. 


TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. 
For Carrying Out Shone’s System of Drainage for Western 
Portion of Aldershot. Mr. W. L. COULSON, Surveyor. 
Hughes & Lancaster, Chester . ‘ ; . £1,000 9 O 


AXMINSTER. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Red Lion Hotel, 


Axminster, for Messrs. S. & W. T. Toms, Brewers, Chard. | 
Messrs. PINNEY, SON & FARMER, Architects and Sur- | 


veyors, Axminster. ; 
Parsons & Perryman, Axminster . 5 : . £68" 1. 6 


BALLIBAY. 


For Altering and Remodelling First Presbyterian Church, 
Ballibay. 

J. Irwin, Ballibay A . £340 -0' 0 

W. WATSON, Castleblayney (accepted . «32186 0"10 

J. Maguire, Newtonbutler . : a 288020 


BRADFORD. 


For Erection of Five Houses and House and Shop at Laister- 
dyke. Mr. G. C. GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 

W. Totty, Manningham, mason. 
Wilkinson & Kellet, Horton, joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
M. Slinger, Bradford, plumber. 
T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer. 

F, Clapham, Bradford, painter. 


For Additions to Laisterdyke Post Office. Mr. G. C, GAMBLE, 
Architect, Bradford. 
W. Hinchcliffe, Thornbury, mason. 
Schofield & Gibson, Thornbury, joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
W. Watson, Laisterdyke, plumber. 
J. Wheater, Laisterdyke, plasterer. 


For Alteration of Old Post Office Buildings into Shop and 
Offices, for Messrs. G. Brown & Son. Messrs. MILNES & 
FRANCE, Architects, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Bairston, Shipley, mason. | 
Wilson & Son, Bradford, joiner. 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford, ironfounder. 
A. Barber, Bradford, plumber. 
P. Holdsworth, Bradford, plasterer. 
T. Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
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For Widening Windmill Road. Mr, LAcEy, Surveyor, Brent- 


ford. 
G. Gibson, Southall 
Gregory & Co., Clapham 
T. Adams, Kingsland . 
T. Anthony, Brentford 
G. Bell, Tottenham. 
W. PARKER, Brentford (accepted ) 
J. Barnes, Brentford 
Rackham & Co., Colchester 
C. Beach, Brondesbury 


CHELMSFORD. 


£905 
857 
796 
759 
752 
741 
729 
715 
694 


— et 
NOW On hW OWN 
wWwORDOnrhNOO 


_ 


For Erection of Vestry Hall in New Street, Chelmsford, for the 


Parish Officers. Mr. F. WHITMORE, Architect. 


. Hy Potter L476 OO 
C. J. BAKER * . 4567 0mo 
A. Roper 455 ‘Oro 
G. Beaumont 432*20mo 
Mrs. Moss . 429080 
W. Fincham 419 0 0 
Frank Johnson 377. OmO 


ie Accepted from revised plans. 


CLONMEL. 


For Building Catholic Chapel to accommodate 4oo persons, at 


Clonmel District Lunatic Asylum. 


Reade & Sons, Kilkenny . : . ‘ + £23763 6 


J. Delaney & Co., Cork 

J. J. Pile, Dublin : : : ; : 
M. Hunt, Waterford : : ; ; . 
R. & G. Cussen, Templemore . : 
J. Newstead, Fermoy : ; 

W. T. Mackey, Donoughmore . 

D. Creedon, Fermoy : : 

T. Williams, Borrisoleigh 

P. DWYER, Clonmel (accepted ) 


DORCHESTER. 


2,517 


2,291 
2,240 
2,134 


2,574 12 
2,550 


fe) 
15 
2,453 0 
2,424 10 
2,407 O 
6 

) 

3 


WwWOMOOO CONS 


For Laying Sewer in Weymouth Road, Great Western Road, 
and Cornwall Road. Mr. F. T. MALTBy, C.E., Borough 


Surveyor, Dorchester. 
H. Testy, Weymouth . 
WHETHAM & SON, Weymouth (accepted i 


TO EXHIBITORS. 


traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Rospert ADAMS. 


» £268,056 


245 0 °0 


IMPORTANT NOTICE — 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 


ADAMS EMPORIUM, 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED Ti 
67 NEWINGTON 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. 
Karly application is imperative. 


W., 8.W., and 8.E. districts. 


¥ P 
A 
A 
Co ra 
ie WSS 


who have goods of recognised merit. 


JES APPLIANCES, 
CAUSEWAY. 


Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C., 
This invitation applies only to those 


EORTHER IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Business of Ropert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the ARES premises, where all orders should be sent. 


The profession and trades will 
kindly note that. this business is now REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GRIMSBY. JARROW. 

For Forming Roads and Footwalks on Site of proposed new | For Forming Road through Ballast Hill, at East Side of 
Cemetery, Scartho Road, Grimsby. Mr. JOHN BUCHAN, No. 2 Quay, to the River Tyne. Mr. J. PETREE, Borough 
Borough Surveyor. Surveyor, Jarrow. 

J. Garner, Grimsby . : : Mp Aes ke  O Jackson, Jarrow. , py Sane . ; »£448 9 oO 

C. Simons, Grimsby * ; ; A : “4 025580 W. Kennedy, Jarrow . : . : . » 443 °9 0 

A. F. James, Cléethotpes . ‘ sty OLGue9O 0 G. Maughan, Jarrow . . . . : » 400 0 0 

Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby + SEMEN Es hs30Q_10. 0 J. Scott, Jarrow o>) se wo sey. 20. 0 

ic: ENDERBY, Gtimsby (accepted ) ’ 4 +1 1,159.19 0 Surveyor’s estimate e ® . * e s 220, 2 O06 
HAVERHILL. LONDON. 

For Erection, of New Corn Exchange, Haverhill, Suffolk, for | For Repairs, &c., to Town Hall, Old Street, for the Vestry of 
the Board of, Directors, Mr. F. WHITMORE, Architect, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 

Chelmsford. Highest . . : «21,3300 9 6 
Everett & Son, Colchester 4 ‘ : t£E493"'0° 0 W. Dudley, New Southgate (lowest) . Bh AOSD =O 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . ; ; = 61390 070 Sixteen tenders were received. 

Grimwood & Son, Sudb . : EF oe : : : 
ppikiwy & Son Haverhill > , Bee: i" x For Repairs to No. 8 Geneva Road, Brixton, for the Directors 
F, Dupont, Colchester. ; f 1276 oc of the London Commercial Deposit Building Society, 15 
A. Diss, Colchester (accepted) . i : ° 1250 oe Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. Mr. W. F. PotTEr, Archi- 
j ? ‘ tect. 
Bassano, Red Lion Square . f ’ , - £44 18 o 
HIGH WORTH. F. Dawes, Peckham Rye . : ° . ot 34 O10 

For New Shop Front, &c., High Street, Highworth, for Mr. G. McCullock, London . : : : 2 zt 32.10 4.0 
Yeates. Mr. WILLIAM Drew, M.S.A., Architect, 22 H. Duffill, Stamford Hill. . ph bie! 3060 0 
Victoria Street, Swindon. J. B. Kinc, New North Road (accepted ) j M0". 0 


ee ehworth (gaged): For Paving and Making Roadway, Wood Fencing, &c., 


adjoining Hammersmith Bridge. Mr. H. MAIR, Surveyor. 


HURST. ;urner. & Sons,,Ghelsea,-..19-) Heel) eet sresbG24 O 0 
For Erection of a Dwelling-house, Turner Lane, Hurst, for} Nowell & Robson, Kensington 2) pueytn- | £50040 0 
Mr. S. Sidebottom. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Rogers & Co., Notting Hill . , . “117 793q;,0 9 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . Q P20 OF. 0 
W. Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne , ee | A SHAS (0 i" won feeb r ( it Ex ebncic® ua) ie 
J. Whatmough, Hurst , ; ; . 444 10 0 R ammersmith (accepte . ° 95 oO O 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under- Lyne fe aad gounO oO Surveyor’s estimate . : Pith venue 229 Fy, O 
ee Dukinfield . ’ ‘ . : » 416 0 O} For Supplying Wainscot Panelling and Doors in Dining-room 
arate aaa ; me te tO: O at 52 Sloane Street, for Mr. Wilson Noble, M.P. Mr. J. A. 
Fitton & Bowness, Ashton- under- Lyne , EAT AS TOuLO 
1. Garside Nehien waders STENHOUSE, Architect, 
C. Mortis’ A aahideniene * na: 356 e C. HINDLEY & Sons, Oxford Street (accepted) . £185 0 oO 
T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne . ‘ ; - 385 0 oO} For Decorations to Staircase and Reception-rooms at No. 2 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . “Lees KON ie, Mansfield Street, for Mr. Morris. 
jk ROBINSON, Ashton-under- ESR ne (accepted ) 38500! oO C. HINDLEY %& SONS, Oxford Street (accepted ). 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“ MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 18877. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ADAMS’ PATENTS my 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./4/[ 
By Ay Wi, “A/INALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: /) ie 
Putt nil _ LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS © 7) 


TEBBUTT'S paveur “SAFETY” BRICK 


7 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
ge. LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, ge. 


— ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


: Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING C. G, TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


C 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 
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LOOE. 
For Alterations and Improvements to 


Farm Buildings, Bodigga Farm, near Looe, Cornwall. 
Mr. S. Hooper, Architect, Hatherleigh. 


S. Dawe, West Looe . 

T. C. Hicks, Liskeard (accepied )” 
Reeves & Whale, East Looe * 
Architect’s estimate 


LYDFORD (DEVON). 
For Roofing the Chancel of Lydford Church, and other Works. 
Mr. S. “HOOPER, Architect, Hatherleigh. 


Blowey, Plymouth ‘ . 

Knight, Tavistock . . ° 
Northcott, Ashwater. . ‘ . 
Huggins, Lydford : . 

Wiffen, Holsworthy . 

W. PETHERICK, Hatherleigh (accepted ) 
Architect’s estimate. . 


MAIDSTONE. 
For Building Boiler-house at Charles 
Mr. F. J. C. MAY, Borough Surveyor. 
A. N. Pryer & Co., Maidstone ¢ 
W. C. Holloway, Maidstone 


NEW MARKET. 


Dwelling-house and | For Building Infectious Hospital, Cottage, Boundary Walls, 


OCG5 Exning, Newmarket, for the Newmarket Union Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. PERCY HOLLAND, Architect. 


5 £592 ,,0 90 Henry Turner, Cambridge : . £2,506 0 oO 

549 0 O Hugh Cave, Thorney > : . . .. 2,045 12 0 

Juha @ 7O Redding & Son, Cambridge . : : -., 1,950; @ © 

@ +5559 O° -O Blyth & Hunt, Newniarket : . » sO) Gi 5 ae 

Mark Kent & H. Holland, Newmarket . + 1,916 @ © 

Richard Afber, ‘Newmarket : 2 : . 1,004 Goo 

Plummer & Hook, Rattlesden . : « 1,788 eee 

Harry D. Linzell, Newmarket . : . - 1,694 0 O 

“keys ome) H. C. Coulson, Cambridge J : » 1,665 > OF to 

160 0 O P. Banyard, Cambridge . . ¢ ° « j602 lo yo 

158 10 O Cowell & Son, Soham -- 1552/0 © 

135.0 0 CHARLES KIDMAN, Cambridge (accepted ) « T4288 6 

130 0 O 

116 o Oo PORTADOWN. 

125 © O| For Building Teacher’s Residence, for the First Presbyterian 


Church, Portadown. 


R. Lutton, Portadown. ‘ 
BRIGHT BroOs., Portadown (accepted iz 


Museum, Maidstone. 


agai a oO 


. £480 0 oO 
468 o oO 


SEAFORD. 


117 17 O| For Building the County of Surrey Convalescent Home on the 


H. J. Smith, Maidstone 1m 9 Oo Blatchington Estate, Seaford. Mr. EWAN CHRISTIAN, 
G. CHANDLER, Maidstone (accepted) . 1074 Gh {0 Architect. 
Dart : ; ; : é » £12,225 50 30 
MEMBURY. Roberts . 4 : : » Iolo moe 
For Erection of a Teacher’s House with Outbuildings, at Card é 11,758 O Oo 
Membury, near Chard, Somerset, for the Membury School Nightingale 11,767.00 50 
Board. Messrs. PINNEY, Son & FARMER, Architects Dove Bros. 115,375 me 1. 
and Surveyors, Axminster. Quantities by Mr. H. E. Peerless . 11,250 2D. 1O 
Farmer. Norman . : ; : . Ji, 2e0, oO) 9O 
H. Parker, Seaton .£430 0 O Permeter . ; ‘ : : § MO St eb 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton 6 425") O10 Adcock ° . . : . 10,986 3 9 
W. T. Berry, Honiton . 410 0 O Goddard . 4 ; . 10,946 0 oO 
Parsons and Perryman, Axminster 406 12 0 Charteres : 10,869 0 oO 
Francis Hill, Chard 385 oO O SHILLITOE, Bury St. Edmunds (accepted) 10,215 0 O 


PITSBA. 


For Erection of the Bull Inn, Pitsea, Essex, for Messrs. Crabb, 
Veley & Co., Great Baddow. Mr. F. WHITMORE, Archi- 


tect, Chelmsford. 
A. Diss, Colchester (accepted ) 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 


Architect. 


E620 0/0] 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘: Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSHS. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
Sagouen mark all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by yeturn of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. | | 


PRICE LIST. <d 


PRICE, Nottingham (accepted ) . 


‘ ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


EDWARD SMITH& 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL aw a : MOSAICS : 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES 
&t.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &c., &0., &0. 


COALVILLE vetcestersuire. 


LONDON OFFICE: I71, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C, 


STABLE PIeTiIN GS, 


BARTON & BALLARD. 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 


For Building Town Hall, Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. J. P. 
ADLINGTON, Architect, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


Quantities by 


JLAShE>LoL O 


BUILDER'S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH” SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 
Y7/OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 64 —Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS. WOKING. 
For the Westoe Road Board Schools, South Shields. Mr. J. H. | For Alterations and Additions to Firlands, Woking, for Mr, E, 
MorTON, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, South Shields. Prer. Mr. bE. P: LOrtus BRoces 23 i A., Architect. 
R. Goodwin & Son, South Shields 5 £16, 984 0 0 John Till . ’ i - 5 “£1 256 13 oO 
Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle . 4 5 TOA722 00, O Mattock Bros. . ; : x : 1,240 0 O 
James Young, Tyne Dock ‘ : ; Ses, So5R OO Joseph Whitburn : 4 fi - . yr, roo To~ a 
Wm. Scott, South Shields. : C i R58E0%%0 George Shears . : ; : : z 1,120 Oo oO 
John Vintin, South Shields. : ; er Ce) Henry Ingram . 4 : - ‘ eT ban 5 O 
James Douglass, Cullercoats . : JWISgIzZMne-o Howe & White A ; - . . eto aC O 
R. Summerbell, Tyne Dock . : A Biv1 S;267He oO Py Peters. : : : : : : .=To2 OU 
D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland . F . S el 5j2357Or'o A. J. Batchelor . A 5 . . : eo wi 
Thos. Fortune, North Sunderland . - 7 42 5,2 1arhonso 
Peter Marshall, South Shields . . sts GK O” O YARMOUTH. 
J. B. Weir, South Shields ° . : » 14,949 © ©} For Building Warehouse in Row 85 for Mr. F. Marsh, Great 
J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle . ° » 14,709 9 O Yarmouth. Messrs. HEwiITT & BANHAM, Architects, 
D. Lawes & Cort South Shields . ° . 14,595 (ay te! Great Yarmouth. 
Thos, Lumsden, Jarrow . . . . - 14,459 0 0 T. G. Leggett, Gorleston . : . : ian Ono 
Kilburn Bros., South Shields . . : - 14,247.90 0 R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth ‘ : : 260 16 .o 
W. Scott & Son, Sunderland . ’ ° - 13,980 0 Oo Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth ‘ ZOO Oro 
E. Anderson, South Shields . «4 « « 13,846 0 O J. F..We Bray, Great Yarmouth aye 2) 258" oro 
Jos. Elliott, North Shields ° . 13,840 0 0 W. H. Moore, Great Yarmouth . : : WE Zz5GNO Oo 
ROBT. ALLISON, Whitburn (accepted) 4 ai 12. OO4mmOunO J. P. Knights, Great Yarmouth . ’ f Swen spon! 0 
Thos. Pigg, South Shields © . ‘ » 11,710 0 90 M. Barnard, Gorleston : : : eho 25a a1 '6 
STONY STRATFORD. 5 a Springall, Great Yarmouth : ; 7 Nz2404T0 Oo 
2 : ; ; ‘ emp, Gorleston . - ) L199, DG 
For Works in connection with the Water Supply, Stony A. E. Bonn, Great Vartiouatt (accepted) . RC toe: 


Stratford, including Engine-house, Gas-engines and Pumps, 
Water-tower, and Mains, &c. Mr. A. F. PHILLIPS, 
Engineer, 31 Great George Street, Westminster. 


Easton & Anderson, London : . 5 £4,000, OF O 
Gurls Vewis Birmingham .°' Seg!" 373.439 0 6 TRADE NOTES. 
T. Heath, Towcester - ; . 3390 0 o| THE Edinburgh Water Trustees have instructed the 
A. Dodman, King’s Lynn. : A : 3293 o o| Works Committee to report on the various available sources of 
H. Hill, High Wycombe . J 4 : 3,289 o o| water-supply. Suggestions have been made to revive the 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham . ‘ 3,198 oO o| St. Mary’s Loch scheme. 
H. Mobbs & Co., Northampton. 3,175 dibs A HANDSOME pulpit of marble and Caen stone, the work of 
H. J. Rogers, Watford . : . ; - 3,075 9 9} Mr. Benjamin Taylor, of Leeds, has been presented to the 
J T. Wingrove, OUR aie er il 3,021 O © | restored parish church at Pudsey by Mrs. Scales, of Armley. 
sh GouLn, Southampton acer eS plage SANCTION has been given by the Local Government Board 
SWINDON. for a loan of 2,300/. for the construction of public baths at 
For Pulling Down No. 24 Wood Street, Swindon, and Erecting Guildford. zits 
new Business Premises. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, Architect, A PUBLIC meeting was held on Monday evening in the 
Swindon. Hackney Town Hall, to promote the establishment of a Tech- 
J .WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ). nical and Recreative Institute for the;borough. 
| ? 
GARDEN, SUN- IN-DIALS JOHN BOARD &CO.,, WILLING’S 


Manufacturers of the PATENT 


“SPHINX” |ERNAMELLED COPPER 
PORTLAND CEMENT. LETTERS, 
Ie. to the i! in, by lin, and | orallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
LJ] *s sparanteed to, pass tests 11 SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 
Natural Portland, Bath, H ; 
and Roman Cements. | Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME or Wood. 
(Lamm shd Ground): ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 


Li) 


Ta 


rr 
0” 
9 4 
u 
roa ee 
2 
=| 
LS 
SS 


which form4 Modern 


a very Styles, 


interesting “w and with 


iid or without OFFICES AND WORKS. ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour. 
, DUNBALL, ‘tas BRIDGWATER.|) = 
attractive Pedestals. Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 


Visible Day and Night. 


Also, J OSEPH BLACKBURN, Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 
Manufacturer and Erector of Improved SE? Sy pa 
5 ? 
WILLING’S 


REGISTERED 
PATENT 


LIGHTNING | 
IRON INOXIDISED 


feature 


for Vertical 


Gardens, Sun-dials 


Lawns, &c. for CONDUCTORS 
; Gresham Work hE ee I t 
J a. resha B55 Wit namelled Copper Letters, are the mos 
made in Buildings, NOTTINGHAM, : Effective ble ecadaele for In or Out- 
1s oor purposes. 
fAncisnt or &o. And LONDON, 


Bills received and posted ‘throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. H 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C,; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 

N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
(3 this class of business WANTED in Every Town 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, racaee throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. “Blackburn, Nottingham.” # | present represented. Price lists to be had at 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post fre“ on|\\7OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCBITECT. Handeomely |?! Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates 
application, bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 128, 6d.—Oflice: 175 Strand, W.C. 'and Designs free. 


Colliery Signals | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


| Supptied and fixed, Dsti- | 
mates free. Distance no {| 
object. 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SOR, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS: 
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IN reference to the article on the rain-water separator | 1888, was 551,435. This, as compared with last year, shows an 


in Zhe Architect of last week, Mr. C. J. Roberts writes to us 
asking us to draw attention to the advantages of the new form 
of “Horizontal Separator,” illustrated and described in that 
article. The rain-water separator is well known, and in case 
these material improvements may be overlooked, it may be 
briefly stated that the special advantage of the new form of 
separator is that it occupies much less vertical space than the 
previous forms. Thus for roofs of 1,801 to 2,800 square feet 
area the inlet had to be 26 inches above the outlet pipe for pure 
water, while with the new separator it need be only 6} inches 
above it. A space of 6} inches between the rain-water pipe and 
the overflow-pipe of the tank can generally be obtained without 
difficulty. 

THE latest scheme for testing drains is related of a man in 
Chicago, who, having reason to suspect that the house drains 
were defective, threw the entire establishment open to the 
inspection of his cat, and then poured a strong infusion of 
valerian into.the pipes, with the result that the leaks were soon 
discovered by the animal. ; 

Tue Parish Offices, Dudley, are warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London. 

Messrs. HAYWARD TYLER & Co., of 84 Whitecross Street, 
London, E.C., now undertake the complete fitting up of private 
houses, public buildings, factories, &c., with the electric light. 
The department is under the charge of Mr. C. P. Hammond, 
an experienced electrician, and they will be glad to receive 
inquiries from architects requiring such work done. 

Art the meeting of the Glasgow School Board on Monday 
it was reported that a site had been purchased for a new school 
in Napiershall Street, and also that it had been decided to erect 
science, drawing, and cookery-rooms in connection with John 
Street School. 

In his annual report Dr. J. B. Russell, the medical officer 
of health, Glasgow, writes :—“I have just received from Mr. 
Henry, the city assessor, the return of inhabited houses within 
the municipality, as at June 1 last, from which | annually make 
my estimate of the population. The number of occupied houses 
was 114,863, which, multiplied by 4°745 (the average number 
of inhabitants per house in 1881), gives 545,025 persons. Adding 
to this 6,410, the number of inmates in institutions, as ascer- 
tained by special census, I find that the total population of 
Glasgow, as estimated from the occupied houses, on June 1, 


increase in houses of 1,515, and in population of 7,440 souls. 
It would appear that, after increases alternating with decreases 
during the previous four years, last year the population in- 
creased at nearly 33 times the rate of growth between 1871 
and 1881.” 


A LARGE clock, striking hours, chiming the Westminster 
quarters, and showing time on two large dials, has just been 
erected at Willey Park, Shropshire, to the order of Lord 
Forester, by Messrs. John. Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. It is fitted.with all the latest improvements and is 
expected to go with extreme accuracy. 

THE sub-committee of the York Corporation have visited 
Manchester to’ inspect the action of automatic and other 
sprinklers, and it is probable that in consequence of the satis- 
factory experiments they witnessed they will recommend the 
adoption of sprinklers in some form at York Theatre, which is 
now undergoing alterations, to provide for the safety of the 
public_in case of fire or panic. 


A GREAT improvément is feported of late in the imported 
timber trade. Prices’ of red and yellow pine, pitch pine, and 
spruce deals have practically doubled within a |few/months. 
This has been caused to some ‘extent by the great increase in 
freights in shipping. Large stocks of timber are not held in 
this country, and this increase in price has brought about a 
corresponding increase in the values of those British timbers 
which are used for similar purposes, as red and yellow pine, 
pitch pine, and spruce deals. There is every prospect of this 
improvement being maintained for some months to come, and 
it is thought it will tend to check the importation of timber 
from foreign countries till the market gets to a more evenly 
balanced position. i 


AN ingenious and effective reversible window has been 
patented by Mr. James Millar, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. In view 
of the dangers and numerous fatal accidents caused through 
cleaning windows from the outside, every additional appliance 
that tends to safeguard life is welcome. There is a wide field 
open for such appliances in all buildings, more especially in 
such buildings as hotels, colleges, schools, asylums, &c, that 
have windows of high elevation. The chief points aimed a 
have been simplicity and minimum of cost, which latter does 
not exceed that of the windows now in use. It can also be 
applied to any form of window, and existing windows can be 
altered and adapted in a few hours at a small cost. The win- 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


Wie 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C.| ff rs 


Bits or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | ph | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. ail 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Hy H 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


i COX, EDGLEY & CO,,LIM., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and ‘Printers, kaw fe é EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | 
a 


Stained & Leaded Glass | ue, 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical iw \\ 
Purposes. hs 
Designs & Estimates Free. 
Catalogue on application. 
24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
———— (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITH9G RAPHED., 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of al] the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

: Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
}| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Also 


is nae wl 
Puans of E-ratzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cerriricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. M. 
Spracvr’s TaBLes, upon application, 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


STODART & CO. 
OrricE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANH, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


£92 Flleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
‘Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, d&c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


PET PSPSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSSTSSSHCOSVE CO COS 


SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xe xxx SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special sontract Required. 
NNO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PREPS SPSL LL LLSISS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SenT Post Free). * * * * 
POSTS SCE SSCSCSCS SHS PESTS SOSOSPOCSCOSSOOOOND 


best style and op short notice. 


LONDON, 


8.E 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 
IHRAY’S 


PATENT 


BOLTS. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Vda & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for De'ivery at any Port 
Railway Station, fur all Sopa % ribiel 
: 7 elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YILKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, EXC. 


Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c , best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


«> Pho’ lithcgrapher ani 


“ACME”? 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
e Also ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
S for Double-acting Doors:only. 


Correctly Written and 


AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 1886 ; 
olton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


Colioty pe Printer, London 


i i: Showroom3— HINDLE 
BP Shakespeare Printing Works, HOU SDITCH f NORTONG C 
Li!ustrated Price Lists, 0 
BIRMINGHAM, | iitustrated Price tite OLDHAM. — 
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dows are self-balanced, so that they can be opened to any dis- 
tance for ventilation, and when closed are both air-tight and 
water-tight, and a person can clean, paint, glaze, or repair them 
standing in the inside of the room with absolute ease and 
safety. 

_ THE brick trade at Oldbury is reported to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, and some of the manufacturers in the locality 
have secured some large orders. One firm has received an 
order which will keep their large works fully employed for over 
twelve months. There is also lately great activity in the iron 
trade, and some works which have been closed for a number of 
years are on the eve of being restarted; and it is stated that 
new industries will be shortly introduced into the town, pro- 
minent amongst which will be new rolling mills at the Aluminium 
Works. 

THE members of the Association of Birmingham Students 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers on Friday made an 
inspection of the engines, machinery, and other works at the 
depot of the Hockley Cable Tramways. They also inspected 
the works now in progress in the extension of the system to 
New Inns, Handsworth. The party was conducted over the 
works by Mr. A. W. Pritchard, in the absence of the engineers. 

AT the meeting of the Dundee Town Council last week a 
proposal was made in favour of erecting a parapet wall and 
railing round the town’s churches, and planting the grounds 
with trees and shrubs. On the other hand it was said that the 
first consideration ought to be to put the churches in proper 
repair, as the state of the masonry was a discredit to the town. 
It was remitted to the town architect to report as to the renova- 
tion of the masonry and the cost of erecting a parapet wall and 
railing round the churches. A committee was also appointed 
to consider as to“the beautifying of the grounds. 

THE Dean of Guild Court, Maryhill, Glasgow, on Friday 
sanctioned the erection of a new wing to the premises of 
Paterson’s Chemical !Manufactory Company, 150 feet in length 
by 64 feet in breadth. 


On Friday, at a meeting of the Smethwick Local Board, it 
was reported that the award of Mr. Till, the Birmingham 
borough surveyor, had been received with regard to the Hands- 
worth and Smethwick joint-sewerage accounts, certifying that 
the total amount payable’ by Smethwick was 14,046/. 19s., and 
to complete that amount Smethwick had yet to pay 1,545/., and 
in addition 75/7, for charges, These terms were considered to 
be’favourable to Smethwick. 


THE ceremony of cutting the first sod of the Belfast Main 
Drainage Works has been performed at Thompson’s Bank, 
Duncrue Street, by Mr. William M’Cammond, J.P., chairman 
of the Town Improvement Committee. The cost of the works 
is estimated at 300,000/. 

THE contract has been, it is stated, obtained by Mr. Walter 
Scott, contractor, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the extensive works 
in connection with the rebuilding and rearrangement of the 
Central Station, for the directors of the North-Eastern Railway. 

On Saturday a memorial marble credence-table, piscina, 
and aumbrey, which have been erected on the south wall of the 
sanctuary of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dundee, executed by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, London, were dedicated. 


EXTENSIONS to Leeds Infirmary are contemplated, and 
30,000/, will be required to carry out the work, Colonel North 
has given 5,000/., and other sums are promised towards the 
building fund. 

At Olanteigh Towers have been erected a series of three 
new picture galleries, which will rank amongst the finest in this 
country, the architect being Mr. Grant, of Sittingbourne ; and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
effected on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 
self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air, fresh air being admitted by Boyle’s improved 
air inlets. 

THE Paris correspondent of the Daily News says that, on 
Tuesday afternoon, 110 out of the 114 rivetting workmen 
engaged in adjusting the iron girders and plates of the Eiffel 
Tower decided not to return to their work, and mean not to 
resume it until they obtain an addition to their wages of two- 
pence an hour. The reason they give is that the higher the 
tower grows the greater the risk becomes of working on it. It 
is now over 475 feet in height. M. Eiffel offered them a 
halfpenny an hour more, but this was refused. The average 
wage is 5s. 113d. per day of eleven hours. 

THE annual report of Mr. James Lovegrove on the works 
executed during his thirty-second year of office, as chief sur- 
veyor to the Board of Works for the Hackney district, gives an 
exhaustive account, in lucid and concise form, of the works 
carried out, and the working expenses, including such matters 
as lighting, watering, painting, &c., materials, and labour. It 
appears that the extension of streets, sewers, and houses has 
continued to so great an extent that there are now 99 miles in 
length of roads and streets under the care of the Board as 
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against 31 miles in 1856, and the total cost of the works 
executed by the Board during the year under the department 
has been about 53,000/. During the year notices have been 
received of intention to erect 320 additional houses, besides 
other buildings ; also to form 14 mile of new streets, and to 
construct 3,739 lineal feet of new sewers. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


A TASTEFUL little price-list, under the title of “ Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner’s New Publications for the Season 1888-89,” has been 
forwarded to us. The aim in preparing the new publications 
has been throughout to render them not only artistic but popular. 
In Christmas cards, books, and booklets, photographic opals, 
&c., the old lines have in a great measure been departed from, 
and Messrs. Hildesheimer put them forward for the market 
with every confidence as both good and novel for the Christmas 
season. For these and New Year cards two sample books are 
issued. In the first, book-shaped cards are a prominent 
feature of novel and sraceful forms. The second includes the 
Cameo and Wedgwood series, harmonies in embossed bronzes, 
diamond and pearl embossed cards, and private and autogr aph 
folding cards in fancy forms. 


PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 


IN the recently- published report, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works give an account of their stewardship anent the disposal 
of London sewage. The Royal Commissioners, the report 
states, were of opinion that the only effectual way of attaining 
complete immunity from smell, after precipitation of the solid 
matter, was to further purify the liquid by a process of 
filtration through earth, and they advised that such a process 
of filtration should be ‘adopted if it were decided to discharge 
the sewage effluent into the Thames in the neighbourhood ‘of 
the present outfalls. The acquisition of sufficient land, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of Barking and Crossness to 
enable the vast quantity of London sewage to be effectively 
filtered through the soil, was found upon examination to be 
attended with such great difficulty, to say nothing of cost, that 
the Board conceived it to be: its duty to endeavour, under 
competent advice, to find some other method sufficiently 
effective to obviate the nécessity of earth filtration. 


What was required seemed to be an oxidising agent which 
would not only effect the immediate destruction of any offen- 
sive odour still remaining after chemical precipitation, but 
which would at the same time prevent the development of 
noxious gases. It was found that permanganic acid was effectual 
in accomplishing both these objects. The Board was ex- 
tremely anxious that there should be no mistake in the con- 
clusion arrived at upon this important point, as upon it would 
mainly depend the determination of the course to be taken. 
The Board accordingly again sought the opinion of the four 
eminent chemists who had advised upon the method of pre- 
cipitation. They all, after careful observation of the experi- 
ments made, gave it as their opinion that if the liquid resulting 
from precipitation with lime and proto-sulphate of iron were sub- 
sequently treated with manganate of soda and sulphuric acid, it 
would be deodorised and purified to such an extent as to render 
its discharge into the river unobjectionable at all states of the 
tide. 

With this authoritative opinion before it the Board felt that 
the filtration difficulty might be regarded as overcome, and 
that it might safely be concluded that the adoption of the pro- 
cess of precipitation, with the further resort to permanganic 
acid in hot weather, as proposed, would effectually render the 
discharge of the sewage into the river innocuous and _ inoffen- 
sive all through the year. This conclusion arrived at, the 
Board proceeded at once to act upon it, and ordered plans to 
be got ready for the works necessary to enable the process to 
be “brought into operation. The plans for the works at 
Barking, the site of the outfall on the north side of the Thames, 
were first prepared; and in January 1887, a tender was 
accepted for the execution of the works for the sum of 406,000/. 
The plans for the permanent works at the Crossness outfall, 
on the south side of the river, are in a forward state of prepara- 
tion. While the permanent works at Barking have been in 
progress, the experimental operations at Crossness have con- 
tinued to be carried on. The total quantity of sewage treated 
during the year just ended has been a little over 2,000,000 
gallons. The wet sludge obtained therefrom amounted to 
62 009 tons, which on further settlement in the subsiding tanks, 
was reduced to 41,000 tons. Of this quantity 30,556 tons 
was pressed into 14,401 tons of sewage sludge cake, the re- 
maining 1,444 tons being treated for’ experiments in various 
ways. “About 10 5985 tons of the cake has been delivered into 
trucks at the Abbey Wood Station of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, or into vessels alongside the Board’s wharf at Crossness, 
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free of charge to farmers and others who have applied for it for 


experimental use in agriculture. 


As regards the permanent method of disposing of the | 
sludge, it may be mentioned that the Royal Commission | 


suggested that it could be applied to the raising of low-lying 
lands, or burned, or dug into land, or carried away to sea. The 
Board having considered with care these various suggestions, 
came to the conclusion that the only practicable course, in the 
case of the metropolis, was to carry the material away and cast 
it into the sea, unless it should fortunately turn out that the 
sludge could be applied with advantage for agricultural pur- 
poses. As, however, the Board felt that, even in the most 
favourable circumstances, considerable time must elapse before 
the merits of the sewage-sludge as a manure could be so widely 
recognised that farmers would be found ready to take the 
whole of the supply off the Board’s hands, and as it was 
necessary to provide for its removal at once, the Board gave 
directions for a vessel to be specially constructed for the pur- 
pose of carrying the sludge out to sea and there discharging it. 
The vessel was built by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company at 
a cost, including fittings, of 16,9522 10s. It was launched 
from the company’s yard at Barrow-in-Furness on May 25 last, 
and arrived in the Thames, off Erith, on June 29 following. 
The vessel will carry the sludge at such a level that it will have 
a sufficient head of discharge when the vessel is loaded, the 
head being maintained by the rising of the lightened vessel as 
the sludge flows out. 

During the long-continued hot and dry weather of the past 
summer it was found necessary (as in the previous year) to 
deodorise the sewage at the two main outfalls, before allowing 
it to pass into the river. The Board, thinking it desirable to 
obtain ‘the opinion of some leading chemist who had not 
previously been consulted on the subject, had recourse to Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and under his advice chloride of lime and, sub- 
sequently, manganate of soda with sulphuric acid, were used 
at the outfalls. In the years 1885 and 1886 the Board had, 
with a view to checking the development in the sewers them- 
selves of the injurious compounds which are generally known 
as sewer-gas, introduced during the summer months deodorising 
materials into the sewers at the intermediate pumping stations 
at Pimlico, Deptford, Battersea, and Vauxhall, and at other 
places in different parts of London. The cost of thus treating 
the sewage in the sewers was very large, and the question was 
raised whether the results were worth the expenditure, and 
whether equally good results could not be obtained by some 


less expensive method. Upon this point also Sir Henry Roscoe 
was consulted, and, under his advice, the Board discontinued 
putting manganate of soda and sulphuric acid into the sewers, 
and reverted to a process which had been tried in the years 
1870 and 1871, and had since fallen into disuse, the process 
being to neutralise the offensive gases, as they rose through the 
ventilating shafts, by an application of sulphurous acid. The 
Board accordingly, early in July last, gave directions that, 
whenever complaints were received of offensive odours being 
emitted from any of the ventilating shafts of the sewers under 
the Board’s control, sulphurous acid should be applied. 
Under these instructions 146 ventilators to the sewers on the 
north side and forty-eight to those on the south side of the 
river Thames were so dealt with, at a cost of about 600/. 


STATISTICS OF VISION AND COLOUR SIGHT. 


AMONG the papers submitted at the meeting of the British 
Association was one by Mr. G. W. Bloxam relating to observa- 
tions made by himself and Dr. J. G. Garson. It appeared that 
observations as to the colour of the eyes were taken of 200 
people, 102 men and 98 women, but it had been impossible to 
classify them. As to the keenness of eyesight, the average who 
attended for the purpose was—in men, the right eye could see 
diamond type at a distance of 19°6 inches, and the left at a 
distance of 18:2 inches. There was a distinct difference be- 
tween the right and left, and also a similar difference among ~ 
women, who with the’right eye saw at a distance of 19°2 inches, 
and with the left 18°7. The age of the men examined averaged 
41°7 years, whereas that of the women was between 23 and 25. 
In no case could any man see more than 34 inches with the 
right eye, but with the left, curiously enough, one could see 
beyond that distance. The right eye was equal to the left eye 
in 26 instances in the men and in 31 in the women; in 35 cases 
among the men and in 28 cases among the women the right 
eye could see further than the left, and in 24 cases in the men 
and 28 cases in the women the right eye was worse than the 
left. Only one case of absolute colour-blindness was found 
among the 200 individuals ; that was in the case of a Jew, and 
was rather less than might be expected. In the general popu- 
lation of Great Britain 4°16 per cent. were colour-blind, but 
among the professional classes the percentage was only 2} per 
cent., while among the Jews colour-blindness was rather more 
frequent—4'9 per cent. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE valley of the Irwell, from Salford to Cadishead, the 
Manchester Guardian says, now presents one continuous scene 
of activity. At Partington, on the Cheshire side of the river, a 
large cutting is being made to divert the Mersey into the 
Irwell at a point opposite Irlam known as Sandywarp. This 
will afford the contractor another “great tip.” On this section 
there are four locomotives at work. A ballast line has been 
constructed from Irlam station on the Cheshire lines to Flixton, 
where a number of workmen’s dwellings have been erected. 
Here there are five locomotives, and on both sections there are 
engine-sheds, offices, and hospitals for disabled workmen. A 
portion of the engine-sheds at Skeer Rock, Cadishead, have 
been removed to Partington, and the pay offices have been con- 
verted into workmen’s dwellings. The locomotives stationed 
here, seven in number, run as far as Latchford, Cheshire, a 
track bridge having been constructed across the Irwell at 
Rixton. A portion of the Irwell has been filled up near 
Stickins Island, and where the locks will be situate the depth 
of the canal has been reached. On the southern side of the 
river at Barton piles are being driven into the water, so as to 
form a track railway, which will run under the southern arches 
of the aqueduct and Barton Bridge, by which the ballast lines 
in the meadows east and west of Barton locks will be connected. 
At various points in the river track bridges are being con- 
structed, so that through communication by rail may be 
established between Salford and Eastham. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN LONDON. 


THE report of the Metropolitan Board of Works states that two 
additional improvement schemes under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, were approved 
by Parliament last year—244 blocks of buildings have now been 
erected by the Board under the Act, and dwelling accommoda- 
tion has been provided in them for about 26,000 persons. 
Apparently this work proceeds very slowly. It appears that 
the bridges acquired by.the Board under the Act of 1877, and 
which are now maintained free, have cost a million and a half 
sterling. These are Waterloo, Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, 
Albert, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, Deptford Creek, 
Hammersmith, and Westminster. The London, Southwark, 


GRIFFITHS’ “ PYROD 
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and Blackfriars Bridges are under the control of the City 
Corporation. The ground at Hammersmith, known as Ravens- 
court Park, is the only actual addition to the public pleasure 
grounds of London during the twelve months. But Victoria, 
Battersea, and Kennington Parks have been transferred to the 
Board, and also Wandsworth Common. The total area of 
parks, gardens, and open spaces under the Board’s control is 
now 2,603} acres. To this the chief contributors are Black- 
heath (267 acres), Victoria Park (244 acres), Hampstead Heath 
(240 acres), and Battersea Park (198 acres). Ravenscourt 
Park cost 58,000/. Once more assurance is given that precau- 
tions against floods are well-nigh completed. New large sewers 
intended to supplement some of the sewers of the main 
drainage system, which were found inadequate to carry off with 
sufficient rapidity the enormous quantity of water which found 
its way into them at times of heavy rain, have been constructed, 
Four miles of new sewers have been made in the neighbourhood 
of Hackney Road at a cost of 78,5007. The small new pumping 
station in the Isle of Dogs is calculated to cost over 21,000/. 
Nearly a thousand wharf-owners on the river have complied 
with the directions of the Board to raise the banks so as to 
prevent the overflow of the Thames. In the report concerning 
fire and fire-brigades, it is stated that the funds are still 
insufficient to supply all the wants of the Metropolis, “so that 
any enlargement or strengthening of the brigade is at present 
out of the question.” Fifty-five lives were lost last year by fire, 
and 108 lives were seriously endangered. The number of calls 
was 3,059, the serious fires amounting to about 7 per cent. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR ENGINEERS. 


A SPECIAL committee of the Manchester Association of En- 
gineers have prepared a course of study for youths engaged in 
engineering workshops, with a view to enable them to become 
efficient workmen, and to prepare them, when their practical 
experience is matured, to hold good positions in the various 
departments of engineering. A course of reading by steady 
work in evening classes is indicated, and for the purpose of 
systematic study—in which progress can from time to time be 
tested by a graduated course of examinations—and also to 
enable students to take advantage of the very favourable terms 
offered by the Government, the syllabus has been arranged on 
the basis of that of the Science and Art Department. Another 
reason why the classes in connection with the Science and Art 
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Department are recommended is that upon the result of those 
examinations the Whitworth scholarships for mechanical science 
are awarded. The subjects recommended to be taken up 
include freehand drawing, practical plane and solid geometry, 
mechanical drawing, mathematics, theoretical and applied 
mechanics, sound, light and heat, magnetism and electricity, 
chemistry, metallurgy, &c. Upon all these subjects valuable 
hints are given in the syllabus, together with the titles and 
authors of standard works in relation thereto. 


THE COX-WALKER-SWINTON MAGNETO-BELL SYSTEM, 


ELECTRIC bells and signals have hitherto depended largely for 
their action on voltaic batteries, and these are notably difficult 
to maintain in working order, but are always consuming, and 
therefore constantly incurring, expenditure for replenishment. 
It is well known what a frequent source of trouble is the 
ordinary electric-bell battery. It cannot be sent out charged 
and ready for use, but this must be effected after it reaches its 
destination. In hot weather it is apt to dry up and refuse to 
work; in cold weather it freezes with the same result. After a 
few months’ working it must be recharged, and after a year or 
two it is worn out, and must be renewed entirely. These opera- 
tions generally require skilled attendance, often difficult to 
obtain, and thus cause great expense and annoyance, The new 
magneto-bell system of Mr. E. Cox-Walker and Mr. A. A. 
Campbell Swinton has been designed to obviate these dis- 
advantages. The electric currents that operate these instru- 
ments are generated when required by the motion of a coil of 
insulated wire between the poles of a permanent magnet. 
No battery or anything else that consumes away and requires 
replenishing, or is likely to get out of order, is employed, and 
the apparatus is thus practically everlasting. The magneto- 
generator, which takes the place of the push-button and 
battery used with ordinary electric bells, consists of a single 
horseshoe permanent magnet made of steel, fitted with soft iron 
pole-pieces, between which is pivoted an armature composed 
of a shuttle-shaped soft iron core wound over with insulated 
copper wire. In connection with this armature is a small brass 
handle, by means of which the armature is easily turned back- 
wards and forwards through a small arc. There is no gearing 
or other complications, and the parts mentioned, together with 
a pair ef brass terminal screws in connection with the two ends 


cs 


(LIMITED), 
76 CHRAPSIDE, 


of the wire on the armature, and serving for the attachment of 
the double wire leading to the bell, comprise the whole trans- 
mitting apparatus. The generator is simply operated by taking 
the small handle between the finger and thumb and giving it a 
rapid to-and-fro motion. This movement generates electric 
currents in the armature wire by electro-magnetic induction, 
and these currents pass away through the terminals and double 
connecting wire to the bell at the other end. Several types of 
bell are manufactured to suit different requirements. In each 
there is an electro-magnet, in front of the poles of which is 
pivoted an armature carrying a hammer, the core of the electro- 
magnet and armature being kept continually magnetised by 
means of a small permanent magnet. When the generator is 
operated the electric currents pass round the wire on the electro- 
magnets, and, being of varying strength and direction, cause 
the armature and hammer to vibrate. Insome cases two gongs 
are employed with the head of the hammer placed between 
them, so that each gong is struck alternately. This produces 
a pleasant musical effect ; but where greater simplicity and 
compactness are required only one gong is used, this gong 
having two projecting tongues cast on its rim, and the hammer 
head being arranged to strike first one tongue and then the 
other as it vibrates from sideto side. They are being introduced 
by the Equitable Telephone Association, Limited, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


ON Tuesday the manager of the Coventry Sewage Works, 
established in 1878, Mr. E. F. Coddington, gave evidence 
before Mr. S. J. Smith, C.E., under the inquiry held as to the 
application of the Manchester Corporation to borrow 490,000/. 
for the proposed sewage scheme. 

Mr. Coddington said he had been manager since the works 
were opened. He produced plans of the works, filter beds, and 
of the adjoining district. The sewage was drained through a 
screen, which took out all the feecal and other floating matter. 
It then passed through a chamber where it received the 
sulphate of alumina. In another chamber it received the 
sulphate of lime. The precipitating tanks next came into use, 
and then the effluent was passed on to the filter beds and 
thence into the rivers. The filter beds were eight acres in 
extent. Four million gallons of sewage could be daily chemi- 
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Wiuiam Wuiretry, Westbourne Grove, London : October 12, 1887. 

Hores, Harr & Co., Limited. 

GEnTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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cally treated and filtered. All over that quantity passed direct 
into the rivers. The tanks were cleared once in four days, 
Coventry sewage was very foul and very full of dye. There 
were also breweries and varnish works in addition to what 
might be called ordinary sewage. He had had no complaints 
from the surrounding inhabitants, and the health of the district, 
so far as he knew, was very eood. In 1884 Coventry was 
threatened by the Corporation of Warwick with an injunction, 
on the ground that the effluent was not so clear as it ought to 
be, whereupon the Town Council of Coventry had the matter 
thoroughly investigated by Professor Tidy, who reported 
that there was no nuisance whatever, and that the Warwick 
people had nothing to complain of. Coventry heard 
nothing more of the matter. Professor Tidy, in making 
his report, went right through the works and down the river 
to Warwick, a distance of fourteen miles. He had never had 
any complaint from Coventry except once, when experiments 
were made in the growing of watercresses, when certain altera- 
tions in the filter beds were desired by the man to whom they 
were let. The pipes were stopped for three or four days to 
allow the water to stop on the beds, and the nuisance became 
intolerable and had to be put a stop to. No further complaint 

was ever made. The works were devoid of smell, and it was 
not unpleasant to walk about in them. Coventry was almost 
entirely a water-closet town. He could not give particulars of 
the drainage of the outlying districts. A small stream ran 
through the town, which was comparatively clear, and had 
a flow of 2 000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. They had 
no difficulty in getting rid of their refuse. The farmers took it 
readily. The system of using lime and alumina in the treat- 
ment of sewage was spreading, and was being adopted by 
other towns. He considered that in providing for double the 
population they had not made too great provision. Before the 
farmers were quite satisfied as to the value of the manure made 
at the works they had a fairly large accumulation of it, he 
dared say as much as 1,500 tons. There was no nuisance in 
the removal of the manure. They considered the complaint of 
the Warwick people serious, but the City Council of Coventry 
satisfied themselves by the report of Dr. Tidy that they were in 
no way to blame in the matter. Nothing further was heard 
from Warwick. That was not in consequence of their paying 
a little more attention to the sewage after that time. They 
made no alteration in the treatment, but they made some 
alteration in the tanks. He considered eight acres amply 
sufficient for filtration purposes. 
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CHURCH DECORATION. 


THE chancel of the church of St. Charles Borromeo, at 
Weybridge, has just been finished with rich decoration and 
figures in the Italian Gothic style. The east wall is orna- 
mented with angels painted upon a gold ground, each figure 
having a thurible and censing towards the tabernacle. The 
centre of the upper part of the wall has a large circle of 
cherubs. Within a nebule border on either side is the sun and 
moon, with stars, in gold on a light blue ground. The side 
walls are painted and diapered, the lower part being finished a 
low tone of light red, with the diaper in darker tint, with the 
monogram of ‘St. Charles Borromeo in gold. The ‘principal 
mouldings and parts of the carved work of the large stone 
canopy over the altar have been gilded. ‘“ Altare Privilegiatum 
pro Defunctis” is the inscription over the tabernacle. The 
lady chapel has also been elaborately decorated in blue, white, 
and gold. A conspicuous feature are large standards of lilies 
painted @ da naturelle. Messrs. Pitman & Son, of Newgate 
Street, London, have designed and executed the work. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council last week it was 
reported that the special sub-committee on the Saltmarket 
tenements had submitted to the general committee the follow- 
ing memorandum, prepared by Mr. Carrick, as to the property 
recently erected by the City Improvement Trustees on the east 
side of Saltmarket :—The property being now completely 
finished and fully let, the following details are submitted for 
the information of the trustees :—The property consists of five 
tenements, four storeys in height; four fronting Saltmarket 
and one having its entire elevation towards Steel Street. The 
street floor fronting Saltmarket is occupied as single and double 
shops, the three upper floors being constructed for dwelling- 
houses of one and two apartments suitable for the artisan class 
of the population. In the whole property there are 12 shops 
and 48 houses. Thecost of the undertaking was originally esti- 
mated at 9,000/., with a prospective rental of 1,100/. The plans 


on which this estimate was based were, however, considerably 
modified by the committee, who directed various amendments 
to be made, giving increased sanitary advantages and limiting 
the rental. 


The actual cost of the buildings is reported by the 
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measurer as 9,7232. 138. 9@., the reasons for the increased 
amount being found principally in the extra masonwork done 
under the instructions of the committee. The gross rental, 
amounting to 895/., has been easily obtained, and, so far as I 
can judge, will, in all likelihood, be improved, as there is every 
reasonable ground to expect that the value of the shops will 
increase. The extent of the site as presently enclosed is 1,500 
square yards, and the present rental, after deducting 25 per 
cent. and allowing interest on the cost of the buildings at 3} 
per cent., will leave a surplus sufficient to cover a ground rent 
of 4/7. 14s. 4d. per square yard. The committee resolved to 
report the foregoing memorandum to the trustees for their in- 
formation, and agreed to consider at next meeting the 
advisability of recommending the trustees to proceed with the 
erection of further buildings on the east side of the Saltmarket. 
The minutes also contained the following :—“ There was sub- 
mitted the abstract statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the trust for the year May 31, 1887, to May 31, 1888, which 
had previously been circulated among the members of this 
committee. The committee having considered the same, 
approved thereof, and resolved to recommend the trustees to 
continue the assessment of 1d. per 17. for the next year.” 

Mr. Dunlop referred to the various minutes submitted to 
the trustees. With regard to Mr. Carrick’s report on the Salt- 
market houses, he said the committee were not anxious to pre- 
cipitate any question arising out of the report by asking for 
powers to finish this block of buildings. The committee chose 
rather to put before the trustees the financial facts as presented 
by Mr. Carrick, leaving them to say what course should be 
pursued in the future. It was very satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Carrick’s estimates for building had only been exceeded by a 
few hundred pounds, and that was entirely occasioned by 
difficulties that had arisen and could not be foreseen in connec- 
tion with the ground. He had received that morning from the 
factor of the trust a letter showing that the property was fully 
let, and that the rents due on August 1 were all promptly paid, 
many of them before they were due. Indeed, some of the 
tenants called at the factor’s office and paid till November, 
without having been asked to do so. He had had several 
applications for shops and houses in the proposed additional 
tenements, and he had no doubt that if erected they would be 
readily let to good tenants. Mr. Dunlop went on to say there 
was one feature he should like to draw the attention, not merely 
of the council, but of the general public to, and it was this. 
When the plans were laid before the committee his lordship 


very properly suggested that the accommodation should be 
somewhat typical of what the citizens required in such a place, 
and the single room, which was considered by many to be a 
thing that should be entirely obliterated, should be retained. 
It had been retained, and with such a successful result that it 
would be worth while for those parties who were agitating 
regarding this question to inspect those single rooms and see 
what comfort had been provided in them, The like of those 
one-apartment houses there was not in the kingdom. They 
had not merely a scullery, but all the privacy of a bedroom 
attached. 
The minutes were confirmed. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PRESENTATION of certificates took place in the Town Hall, 
Dundee, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. John J. Henderson, C.E., 
presided, accompanied by Mr. W. Farquharson, secretary to 
district council. The Chairman, after referring to the spread 
of the movement, said that probably no artisan holds the keys 
of disease in his grasp so completely as the plumber, who by 
good workmanship may exclude forces inimical to health, or by 
his incompetency may give entrance to malign influences that 
inflict suffering, and even death, upon their victims. Hehoped 
the classes about to be started through the district council 
would gradually tend to establish a high order of proficiency in 
the craft. Eight certificates were then presented, which, along 
with those presented last week in Fife and Perth, make eighteen 
for this month. 

The first meeting of the Liverpool district council was held 
last week, Mr. J. B. Smith, chairman of the Liverpool Health 
Committee, in the chair, and among the gentlemen on the plat- 
form were Dr. Stopford Taylor (medical officer of health 
of Liverpool), Dr. Sprakeling (medical officer of health 
of Bootle), and Dr. Carter (president of the Liverpool Medical 
Institution). There was a large attendance of representative 
master and operative plumbers. Messages of apology for non- 
attendance and promises of cordial support were received from 
the mayors of Liverpool, Bootle, and Birkenhead ; Drs. Vacher 
and Steeves, medical officers for Birkenhead and Toxteth Park ; 
the town clerk of Crewe, Mr. E. Jones (diocesan surveyor, 
Wrexham) ; Councillor Duncan, Mr. H. Duckworth (president 
of the School of Science) ; and the Preston Lodge of Operative 
Plumbers. It was decided, on the motion of Dr. Taylor, 
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seconded by Mr. W. Merrick, that the council should be desig- 
nated the “ District Council for West Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales.” The rules of the Plumbers’ Company having 
been adopted, the following were appointed the registration 
committee :—Master plumbers: Messrs. G. Ewing, T. Holt, 
F. Bage, and S. R. Henshaw. Operative plumbers: Messrs. 
T. Anderson, J. Hoos, J. Duckers, and W. Scot. Public repre- 
sentatives : Dr. S. Taylor, Dr. Vacher, Dr. Sprakeling, and Mr. 
H. Duckworth. A board of examiners was appointed as fol- 
lows :—(1) Master plumbers: Messrs. D. Lloyd, J. Powell, W. 
Male, W. Merrick, and A. C. Wilby. (2) Operative plumbers : 
Messrs. C. H. Milne, M. J. Heighley, J. Robinson, D. Levy, 
and JD. Foulkes. Public representatives: Dr. Carter, Dr. 
Steeves, and Mr. E. Kirby, president of the Architectural 
Society. Mr. Watkin Hall, C.E., surveyor to the Great Crosby 
Local Board, was appointed secretary, and Councillor Duncan 
treasurer of the council. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE thousands of delighted visitors to the Alexandra Palace 
during the present summer who have witnessed that striking 
production of Messrs. James Pain & Sons, “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” will be glad to learn that the Palace Company have 
given Messrs. Pain & Sons a benefit, which took place on 
Thursday, the 2oth inst. Pompeii and Baldwin have been the 
only things worth seeing in this, as a usual rule, badly managed 
Palace. If the company could make their Palace a little 
attractive on other nights as well, there would be no reason 
why the Alexandra Palace should not rank among the popular 
London places of amusement, and instead of being, as now, 
fairly well filled only on occasions when fireworks or Professor 
Baldwin are the order of the entertainment, and then on other 
nights comparatively empty, visitors would be conspicuous by 
their presence rather than by their absence. The reputation of 
Mr. Pain and his sons has always been high, but it is con- 
siderably enhanced by Pompeii, which has unquestionably hit 
public taste. The island in the centre of the great lake was 
admirably suited to such a production, and the numerous boats 
rowing about the lake adds to the effect of the picture seen from 
the land. The programme issued for Thursday ran as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ There will be a magnificent round of entertainments 
at the Palace for the amusement of the tens of thousands who 
will flock to it. The King of Cloudlands will make one of his 
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fearless ascents and leaps; all the specialties in the building 
will be in full swing. There will be two variety performances 
on the new stage of the central hall, the circus combination in 
the new arena will give two performances, Mr. J. Valentine 
Smith will give an English opera, probably “ Maritana,” in the 
theatre, and then will come off that marvellous production 
which will be the special object of interest of all who attend on 
this occasion. After the unequalled representation of Pompeii 
in its glory, and the incidents preceding its destruction, Vesu- 
vius will be more terrible in its eruptions than ever ; and after 
the city is destroyed there will be an unequalled display of 
fireworks, eclipsing all previous productions.” 


UTILISATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


(Concluded. 


THE property which the electric current possesses of doing 
work upon the chemical constitution of bodies so as to break 
up certain liquid compounds into their constituent parts, and 
marshal these disunited molecules in regular order according to 
a definite law upon the surfaces of metals in contact with the 
liquid where the current enters and exists, has led to immense 
industries in electro-metallurgy and electro-plating. The extent 
of this industry may be gathered from the fact that there are 
172 electro-platers in Sheffield and 99 in Birmingham. The 
term electro-metallurgy was originally applied to the electro- 
deposition of a thin layer of one metal on another ; but this is 
now known as electro-plating. In 1839 Jacobi in St. Peters- 
burg and Spencer in Liverpool laid the foundations of all we 
know of these interesting arts. Copper was deposited by them 
so as to obtain exact reproductions of coins, medals, and en- 
graved plates. The first patents in this country and in France 
were taken out by Messrs. Elkington, of Birmingham, who still 
occupy the foremost position in the country. The fine metals, 
gold and silver, are deposited in thin layers on coarser metals, 
such as German silver, in immense quantities. Christofle, of 
Paris, deposits annually six tons of silver upon articles of use 
and of art, and if the surfaces so electro-plated were spread out 
continuously they would cover 140 acres. The whole of the 
copper plates used in Southampton for the production of our 
splendid Ordnance Survey maps are deposited by current on 
matrices taken from the original engraved plates, which are 
thus never injured or worn, are always ready for addition or 
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correction, while the copies may be multiplied at pleasure and | by electro-deposition. Copper steam pipes for boilers are now 
renewed at will. Nickel-plating, by which the readily oxidis- | being built up of great firmness, fine texture, and considerable 
able metals like iron are coated with a thin layer of the more | strength by Mr. Elmore, at Cockermouth, by electro-deposition 
durable material nickel, is becoming a great industry; the | on a rotating mandrel in a tank of sulphate of copper. By this 
trappings of harness, the exposed parts of machinery, the | process one ton of copper requires only a little more than one 
fittings of cycles and carriages, and innumerable articles of | ton of coal to raise the requisite steam to complete the opera- 
daily use are being rendered not only more durable, but more | tion. It has been shown that the electrolytic separation of 
beautiful. The electro-deposition of iron, as devised by Jacobi | silver from gold by similar methods is perfectly practicable. 
and Klein, in the hands of Professor Roberts-Austen, F'.R.S., is | Although the old acid process of “parting” gold and silver 
giving very interesting results. The dies for the coins which | remains practically undisturbed, there seems no reason to 
were struck at our Mint on the occasion of the jubilee of the | doubt that in the future electricity will render us good 
Queen were modelled in plaster, reproduced in intaglio by | service in this direction as it has already in the purification 
the electro-deposition of copper, and on these copper moulds | of copper. 
hard excellent iron in layers of nearly one-tenth of an inch was It is well known that the late Sir W. Siemens considered 
deposited. that the electric arc might render good service in the fusion of 
The exact processes of measurement which have led to such | metals with high melting-points, and he actually succeeded in 
vast improvement in our telegraphic systems have scarcely yet | melting 96 ounces of platinum in ten minutes with his electrical 
penetrated into this field of electrical industry, and little is | furnace. The experiments were interrupted by his untimely 
known at present of the exact relations of current and electro- | death, but in the hands of Messrs. Cowles the electric arc pro- 
motive force with respect to surfaces of contact, rate of deposit, | duced by 5,000 ampéres and 500 horse-power is being em- 
and resistance of liquids. Captain Sankey, R.E, of the Ord- | ployed on a very large scale for the isolation of aluminium 
nance Survey Department, has done some useful work in this | (from corundum), which is immediately alloyed (7 sz¢z) with 
direction. The extraction of metals from their ores by deposi- | copper or iron, in the presence of which it is separated. The 
tion has received wide application in the case of copper. In | heating power of large currents has been used by Elihu 
1871 Elkington proposed to precipitate copper electrolytically | Thomson in the United States, and by Bernardos in Russia, to 
from the fused sulphide of copper and iron known to the copper- | weld metals, and it is said to weld steel without affecting its hard- 
smelter as regulus. Thin copper plates were arranged to re- | ness. It has even been proposed to weld together in one con- 
ceive the deposited copper while the foreign metals, including | tinuous metallic mass the rails of our railways so as to dispense 
gold and silver, fell to the bottom of the solution, the process | entirely with joints. It is almost impossible to enumerate the 
being specially applicable, it was supposed, to regulus contain- | various general purposes to which electricity is applied to 
ing small quantities of the precious metals. The electrical | minister to our wants and to add to our comforts. Every one 
purification of copper from impure “ blister copper” or “ blade | appreciates the silent efficiency of the trembling electric bell, 
copper” has also made great progress, and special dynamos | while all will sooner or later derive comfort from the peren- 
are now made which will, with an expenditure of 100 horse- | nially self-winding electric clock. Correct mean time is dis- 
power, precipitate 18 tons of copper per week. The impure | tributed throughout the length and breadth of the land by 
metal is made to form the anode in a bath of sulphate of copper, | currents derived from Greenwich Observatory. Warehouses 
the metal being deposited in the pure form on a thin copper | and shops are fitted with automatic contact pieces, which, on 
cathode. It was not very long ago considered very economical | any undue increase of temperature due to fire, create an alarm 
to absorb °85 horse-power in depositing one pound of copper | in the nearest fire-station ; and at the corner of most streets a 
per hour, but now the same work can be done with ‘3 horse- | post is found with a face of glass, which on being broken 
power. Mr. Parker, of Wolverhampton, has done good work | enables the passer-by or the watchful and active policeman to 
in this direction, and his dynamos in Messrs. Bolton’s works | call a fire-engine to the exact spot of danger. Our sewers are 
have revolutionised this process of purification. Both at Swansea | likely to find in its active chemical agency a power to neutralise 
and Widnes immense quantities of copper, in spite of the re- | offensive gases, and to purify poisonous and dangerous fluids. 
strictive operations of the copper syndicate, are being produced | The fact that the energy of a current of electricity, either 
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when it flashes across an air-space or when it is forced | George Forbes. He spoke of the Westinghouse installations, 
assumes the form of heat of very and the advancement made by him in developing the high 

employment for | tension currents and transformed system of Messrs. Gaulard._ x 
firing charges of gunpowder ; and for man 


y civil, military, Gibbs, which was first practically tried on the London Metro- 
and naval purposes it has become an invaluable and | politan railways some few years ago. 


through high resistance, 
high temperature led early to its 


Whereas in England we 


essential agent. Wrecks like that of the Royal George at | were still only talking of attaching electric lighting plant to 
Spithead were blown up and destroyed ; the faces of cliffs and | houses, in the States the orders to the manufactories were 
quarries are thrown lown ; the galleries of mines and tunnels | coming in for town stations. The chief progress had been in 
are excavated ; obstt 1ctions to navigation like the famous Hell | America in three directions—arc-lighting, incandescent lamps 
Gate, near New Y_ k, have been removed ; time-guns to dis- with the three-wire system, and incandescent lamps run with 
tribute correct time are fired by currents from Greenwich at | converters — the latter an extension of the Gaulard-Gibbs 
I P.M. In the operasions of war, both for attack and defence, | system, which, in the States, has attained to the daily lighting 
submarine mining has become the most important branch of of about 300,000 lamps. It was not, in the Professor’s opinion, 
the profession of a_ soldier and a sailor. Big guns, whether that the American machines and plant were better than those 
singly or in broadside, are fired, and torpedoes, when an produced in this country—on the contrary. But the Americans 
enemy’s ship unwittingly is placed over them, are exploded by | had set to work in a different business way. They had taken a 
currents of electricity. An immense amount of research has | type of sufficiently. good, not the best, machine, and had turned 
been devoted to design the best form of fuse, and the best form | it out by machinery in three definite sizes. All the parts were 
of generator of electricity to use to explode them. Gun-tubes | made to the same pattern, each set by its own tools. Cheap- 
for firing consist of a short piece of very fine wire, embedded in | ness was thus effected, and if the customer required a new part 
some easily fusible compound, while the best form of fuse is | to replace any breakage or defect, he had only to write or 
that known as the Abel fuse, which is composed of a small, telephone its number to get one that would fit supplied. It was 
compact mass of copper phosphide, copper sulphide, and | in this way business had been largely. done, whilst in this 
potassium chlorate. The practice in the use of generators is | country almost every machine produced was designed for some 
very various. Some, like the Austrians, lean to the high special duty. In America, too, there was no legal interference 
tension effects of static electricity ; others prefer magneto in the path of electricians, like the Act which had so long 
machines ; others use the dynamo ; while we in England cling obstructed the way, and from which little or no tangible relief 
with much fondness to the trustworthy battery. Since the | had been afforded by the amendment passed in the last session 
electric light has also become such a valuable adjunct to war | of Parliament. In the American adoption of the converted 
purposes, it is probable that secondary batteries will become of | system, these high currents were limited to 1,050 volts, and the 
‘mmense service. The strong inductive effects of atmospheric | reductions brought the delivery currents into the houses to 
electricity are a source of great danger. Many accidental | 50 volts. In this country the tendency was to deal with 
explosions of fuses have occurred. An experimental cable with | currents of 2,000 volts, and to reduce them to 100 volts at the 
a fuse at one end was laid below low-water mark along the | lamps. .The American electricians regarded the lower voltage as 
banks of the Thames at Woolwich. The fuse was exploded | better for the longer endurance of the incandescent lamps. In 
during a heavy thunderstorm. The knowledge of the causes England there was a disposition to advocate large engines, of 
of a danger is a sure means for the production of its removal, the marine type; but in America a number of small engines 
or of its reduction to a minimum. Low tension fuses and | were employed, for the reason that they could be put on as 
metallic circuits reduce the evils of lightning, but have not | required and worked at their full load ; and that in high tension 
removed them. Should war unhappily break out again in | currents the accident most likely to happen to the mains was 
Europe, submarine mining will play a very serious part, and, | short circuiting, by the contact of some broken telegraph or 
paradoxical as it may appear—as has been suggested by the telephone wire, the electric light conductors being naked, and 
french ambassador, M. Waddington—its very destructiveness | carried on street poles or over the housetops. The distribution 
may ultimately prove it to be a powerful element of peace. was divided as much as possible, and as worked by a number 

Electric lighting in America was described by Professor | of machines, the current, in case of accident, is not likely to be 
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brought back in dangerous quantity, but the damage was 
absorbed by the whole group, or localised upon one item of it. 
In the American lighting-stations the machinery was run night 
and day, and the Professor thought too much trouble had been 
made about continuous running. The great ocean steamers 
worked their engines incessantly for days and even weeks 
together, and smaller engines ought to be more able to work 
for still longer periods without any fear of a breakdown. In 
Pennsylvania the natural gas was used for the steam-engines. 
It was very free from carbon, and when a high amount of heat 
was got from its combustion, on the principle of the Bunsen 
burner, the results were very satisfactory, and it could be 
automatically regulated, so that attendance could be very con- 
siderably diminished, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


12924. John Bradshaw, for “ A chimney-pot or top.” 
tember 7, 1888. 

12946. Timothy Line and James Daveney, for “An im- 
proved method or mode of manufacturing or fixing wooden 
wainscots and ceilings or other purposes to be named, and 
known as ‘ Poikiloculan.’” September 7, 1888. 

12955. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improved closing devices 
for keyholes and locks.” (Friedrich Eiche, Germany.) Sep- 
tember 7, 1888. 

12957. Thomas Sidney Shouler, for “Improvements in or 
relating to springs and checks for doors and the like.” Sep- 
tember 7, 1888. 

12995. Robert Parry, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
cutting or dividing the length of clay emitted from brick or like 
machines.” September 8, 1888. 

13009. Richard Holdsworth and Herbert Garland, for “im- 
provements in door and other bolt locks.” September 8, 1888. 

1302c. Arthur Everton, for “Improvements in bolts or 
fastenings to be used for securing doors, drawers, and for other 
purposes.” September;8, 1888. 


Sep- 


13030. Francis Fryer Abbey, for ‘A machine or apparatus 
for regulating the ventilation of main drains, conduits, and 
sewers, and all the connections attached to or communicating 
therewith.” September ro, 1888. 

13040. Hugh McKibbin, for “A novel arrangement of 
window-frames, sashes, and the fasteners therefor.” Sep- 
tember Io, 1888, 

13049. Frederick Dolian, for “Improvements in dividers 
and compasses made of sheet metal.” (Frederick Motz, United 
States.) September Io, 1888. 

13155. William Joynson, for “Improvements in and con- 
nected with roof gutters.” September 12, 1888. 

13158. John Lawson, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
heating buildings and other purposes by combination of air and 
water.” September 12, 1888. 

13167. William Jago, for “ Improvements in bakers’ ovens.” 
September 12, 1888. 

13177. Robert Thompson, for “A new or improved com- 
bination of lavatory and water-closet basins.” September 12, 
18838. 

13211. Jesse Rust, for “An improved vitreous material for 
paving and other purposes.” September 13, 1888. 

13259. Will. Richd. Pullen, for “ Mosaic work in crystalline 
glass, and means, modes, and processes in producing the same.” 
September 13, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


8874. Emilie Jane Tobin, for “ Animproved system of ven- 
tilating dwellings and other structures.” June 23, 1888. 

10298. For “Improvements in chimney-pots.” July 16, 
1888. 

10882. Edw. Kerry and Edw. Campbell Kerry, for “An 
improved joint for drain and other pipes.” July 27, 1888. 

11053. Fred. Wm. Wetherell, for “‘ Utilising blast furnace 
slag in the manufacture of bricks for refractory or ordinary 
building purposes.” July 31, 1888. 

11198. Edw. Brooke, ot the firm of Edw. Brooke & Sons, for 
“Tmprovements in the burning of white or coloured glazed 
brick and pottery ware.” August 2, 1888. 

11238. Sidney Edwin Edmonds and Will. Timbrell, trading 
as W. E. Blackwell & Co., for “Certain improvements in 
catches or fasteners for doors, gates, French windows, and the 
like.” August 3, 1888. 

11290. Edward Young Poole, for ‘“‘ Improvements in roofing 
tiles for the purposes of utility and ornament.” August 4, 1888. 
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11433. John Jackson, for “ Improvements in radiators for 
warming and ventilating buildings.” August 8, 1888. 

11483. Geo. Hy. Planner, for “A disinfecting apparatus for 
water-closets.” August 9, 1888. 

11530. Edward Lund, for “ Reference markers for book- 
cases and libraries.” August 10, 1888. 

11908. Walter Stock, of firm of Stock, Son & Taylor, 
for “Improvements in flushing apparatus for flushing water- 
closets, urinals, and other places.” August 17, 1888, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journad, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


12796. Frank Moore and William John Fieldhouse, for 
‘ Improved close-and-open fire cooking range.” September 21, 
1887. 

13988. William Henry Foster, for “ Improvements in ball- 
taps.” October 15, 1887. 

14656. Thomas Glennie, for “A new system of sewage 
disposal.” October 28, 1887. 

14776. Samuel Timings and Samuel Hill, for “ Certain 
improvements in spring-catches, or spring-fasteners, for doors, 
windows, and the like.” October 31, 1887. 

14951. Thomas Minton, Herbert Minton-Senhouse, Herbert 
Minton-Robinson, James Clegg, and Jos. Lea, for “A new 
method of painting upon pottery and tiles.” November 2, 1887. 

15372. Joseph Morris, for “An improved ventilator and 
chimney-cowl.” November Io, 1887. 

15483. John Boulter, for “An automatic indicator for 
water-closets and other apartments.” November 12, 1887. 

15666. George Moffatt Rhys Layton, for “Improvements 
in the manufacture of cement.” November 15, 1887. 

17556. Harry Stockman, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 
December 21, 1887. 

17967. Benjamin Gregory, for “ Improvements in the manu- 
facture of blue bricks, tiles, fire bricks, and the like.” 
December 31, 1887. 
ht. gsgt. Edward® Thorp, for “ Wind and water bars for 
meeting rails, top and bottom rails, of sliding sashes ; top rail 
and stiles fof casement sashes ; top rail and stiles of doors.” 
Julyi2, 1888. 
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9269. Joseph Pratt, for “ Improvements in constructing 
horticultural and other buildings.” June 30, 18387. 

11957. James Frederick Wiltshaw, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the mounts of door and other knobs.” September 3, 1887. 

11961. Benjamin Turner, for “ Improvements in door- 
springs.” September 3, 1887. 

1715. Alfred William Mitchell, fer “ An improved device or 
appliance for securing slate to roofs.” February 4, 1888. 

7670, John Harrison, for “An improved machine for sawing 
stone.” May 25, 1888. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

“Improvements in exit ventilators for rooms and other 
places where down draughts are to be avoided, &c.” No. 14431. 
1887. J. W. Gibbs, 4 South John Street, Liverpool. 

Claim I.—An exit ventilator for rooms or the like, consist- 
ing of a suitable framework of papier-mache or similar com- 
position, and of one or more flaps or; valves, and composed 
of asbestos, card, or mill-board, or of similar soft non- 
inflammable material, substantially as and for the purposes 
described. 

“ Lock bricks.” No. 7815. 1888. J. L. Champion, Newquay, 
Cornwall. An ingenious invention, consisting of an ordinary 
brick, having a dovetailed shaped opening in on one side, 
whereby the said brick is locked to another similar brick, 
placed parallel with the same by means of a cross brick or tie, 
made to fit into the said dovetail openings at each end. 

Claim.—The making of those especially designed bricks for 
locking together, as herein described and shown. 

“ Improvements in the utilisation of slate, slate waste, black 
grit, &c., in the manufacture of glass and other articles.” 
No. 8129. 1888. W. J. Parry, Coetmor Hall, Bethesda, 
Bangor; and Mr. J. T. Welch, 32 Penhryn, Bethesda. This 
useful invention is principally for using up materials at present 
wasted, for the manufacture of glass and such like substances, 
which can thus be produced at a very low price. 

Claim I.—The utilisation of waste or refuse slate and black 
grit, or other like waste material, by grinding, pulverising, or 
disintegrating the same, and then firing the same, substantially 
as herein described, and for the purpose or purposes stated. 
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Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 18} inches by 135 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 


Photo, on Special G 
Plate Paper, 


Size, 15 inches by 20 inches. Price One Shilling 
each. The set, 3s. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 3s. 3d. 


BY DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


By THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
M. HENRI-LEOPOLD) SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
. | Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
jroller, 1s. 34. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 28. 9d. 


xS2s/THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
BY By XAVIER SIGALON. 

Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 
JULES GERARDET. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside. patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 30 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 
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Bize, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefall) 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


ay 


ALBERT HYNAIS. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefulls 
packed inside 

patent roller 
PAINTING BY 1s. 3d 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE. 


Size, 184 inches by 18} inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 
1s. 3d 


Abeautiful Picture after the style 
of Wattean. 


Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

patent roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


B packed inside 
The well-known 4 


patent roller. 
and beautiful 


Chromo-Lithograph by 
H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roiler, 


of Oartoon by 
PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 25 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

patent roller, 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue first autumn exhibition of pictures, which was 
opened in the Municipal Art Gallery of Wolverhampton on 
Monday last, contains between five and six hundred works. 
The loan collection is of importance, and includes Mr. 
ORCHARDSON’S picture representing VOLTAIRE relating the 
insult offered to him when he was horsewhipped for a 
lampoon; Mr. Mapox Brown’s Work, which has happily 
found a resting-place in the Manchester Art Gallery; Mr. 
Henry Moore’s Mount’s Bay; Sir Epwin LANDSEER’S 
Chantrey’s Studio, which is a portrait of the sculptor’s 
favourite dog; Mr. JouHn Farp’s Sculptor’s Dream. ‘There 
is a picture by Gustave Dor of a group of poverty- 
stricken women, which will not sustain the reputation of 
the painter. Local art is well represented. It is proposed 
to open the exhibition to the public on several days with- 
out payment. 


M. ANTONIN Proust has, on behalf of the special 
committee, sent a report to the French Minister of Fine 
Arts upon the arrangements of the art section in next year’s 
International Exhibition. It is proposed to have six divi- 
sions of the section. The first relates to French art belong- 
ing to the period between 1789 and 1878. The second 
division will be international, and comprise works which 
were produced between 1878 and 1889. In the third divi- 
sion, which will be found in the Trocadéro, monumental 
art will hold sway, including casts, designs, photographs, &c. 
A division will be assigned to works which will exemplify 
instruction in art. The space under the cupola of the gal- 
leries of industry will be appropriated by the fifth division, 
which will be one of the most interesting, as it will repre- 
sent the work produced in national manufactories—Gobelins, 
Sévres, &c.—during the century. Finally, as becomes a 
French exhibition, the theatre will have its division, in which 
the construction of theatres, stage machinery, costumes, 
decorations, &c., will be shown by models and examples, 


TuE classes for the study of architecture at University 
College, London, will as usual be opened by Professor 
RoGER SMITH with a public lecture, the subject of which is 
announced to be “‘ Mistakes in Architecture.” This will be 
delivered at the college on Thursday evening, October 4, at 
7.30. P.M. 


Tue sudden death of M. Gustave BouLANGER will be 
regretted by many people, and among them will be the 
English students in his aelier, for whose progress he 
was most zealous.. He was simple in his way of life. 
M. BouLanGEr lived alone in a verysmall house, and, when 
he desired to see a doctor, he had to call an attendant from 
an adjoining house. Unfortunately aid came too late. He 
had attained the highest honours which an artist can expect 
in France—a seat in the Institut, a professorship in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the Legion of Honour. 
M. BovuLancer could hardly fail to be considered as a 
representative of Academicism, but although he painted 
subjects which, from their titles, might be supposed to 
belong to that form of art, no one could have less of the 
mannerism which is ascribed to Academic painters. He 
began his career with JOLLIVET, who believed in a pupilage 
of fifteen years. The danger which might arise from so 
long a term of plodding over exercises was obviated by a 
voyage to Algiers. When he returned he had gained new 
ideas about colour and light. Art became more of a 
pleasure to him, and in 1849 he was able to carry away the 
Prix de Rome. His paintings fall into two classes—ancient 
Roman scenes and African scenes. Most of the pictures 
which he sent to the Salon during thirty years are known by 
engravings. Among his public commissions may be named 
the paintings in the Foyer de la Danse of the Paris Opéra 
House, and the large work in a Mairie which was illustrated 
in Zhe Architect. Inthe latter work he introduced portraits 
of several artists. As the head of one of the great a/e/iers, 
M, BovuLancer was able to exert influence over the 
younger artists. Every work was rigorously examined, and 
many a study became valuable by his emendations. If a 


student undertook a painting, he was sure of M. BouLANGER’s 
advice, no matter how many flights of stairs had to be 
mounted for that purpose. Indeed, it may be said that his 
efforts to raise the character of his school helped to shorten 
the painter’s life. M. BouLANGER was the husband of 
Mdlle. NATHALIE, of the Théatre Frangais, who died some 
years ago. 


THE re-erection of the chancel of the great church of 
Cromer, which was blown up by a clergyman of puritanic 
tendencies because it was supposed to interfere with his way 
of conducting a service, is now almost complete. The 
work has been executed with extreme care by Mr. THomp- 
SON, of Peterborough, and the details correspond with those 
of the nave. The chancel arch is boarded, and the plain 
boards, although rather surprising at first sight, may be said 
to be in keeping with the gauntness of the remainder of 
the church. The restoration being expensive, and as the 
congregation varies greatly in number, various modes of 
raising funds have been adopted. One of the most 
ingenious is the distributing of tickets of admission to 
Mrs. BonD CABELL’s park, for which a sum is charged. 
Cromer is increasing in size, and now contains many large 
houses of red brick, which are prudently erected at some 
distance from the shore, and in course of time there ought 
to be little difficulty in discharging all debts on the church 
fabric. 


An honorary correspondent of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings writes :—“ The following is 
extracted verbatim et litteratim from the September issue of 
the Ormskirk Parish Church Magazine :—‘ The parishioners 
will be glad to know the destination of the old oak benches. 
They are being sent to a school of art in Boston, U.S.A. 
A gentleman has bought them for the purpose, and the 
vicar and wardens have received the sum of 8o0/. for them, 
which amount is lodged in the bank to the credit of the 
restoration fund. We retain a few of the old seats in the 
church.’ A correspondent of the Jlanchester Guardian 
says in reply :—‘‘ As regards the merits of the restoration 
question, treated as a whole, I have not a word to say. I 
know that some archeologists prefer to see a building 
become dangerous, or indeed come tumbling down, rather 
than that any rude hand should stay or prevent the process. 
But the head and front of our offending is those unlucky 
benches. I have sat on those seats, and have tried, as a 
good churchman should, to kneel between one seat and 
another as they were ‘ archzologically’ placed. And if you, 
sir, had had the same experience, you would have eloquently 
written that they were magnificently absurd seats, totally 
unfitted for their purpose, productive of excruciating dis- 
comfort, not to say pain, and actually the worst attempt at 
a comfortable church sitting that our unfortunate century 
has witnessed.” As we said last week, the public in many 
cases are suspicious that archzeologists prefer to leave 
buildings to tumble down. 


Tue strike of the rivetters employed on the Eiffel Tower 
having come to an end, and the work of erection being 
resumed, the committee of taste associated with the Inter- 
national Exhibition have discussed the question of how the 
mighty combination of lattice girders should be coloured. 
In the end it was decided that a reddish-brown would be 
the most effective colour. It would be a tedious process to 
emphasise the details of the tower, and as the greater part is 
made up of bars divided by open spaces, a single colour is 
not likely to appear heavy. Red will also look well when seen 
against the clear sky of Paris, and lastly, it will help to dis- 
tinguish the tower from all the builders’ work in the district. 


Tue Inland Architect of Chicago records the collapse, 
on the 22nd ult., of the lofty tower and spire of the new 
church of the Covenant, Washington. It, so it is stated, 
“collapsed and sank in ruins without apparent cause except 
inherent inability to stand up any longer.” The disintegrated 
tower telescoped completely. The architect, Mr. J. & 
Capy, who should be able to judge, says that the weight of 
the upper part of the tower, which was in all 138 feet high, 
rested chiefly on three piers between the entrance arches of 
the first storey, and that these were amply strong to support ~ 
ten times the load; he considers that quicksand below the 
footings may explain the failure. 


i a e 


MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES.* 


HE old-fashioned museum might kave been suggested 
by Romeo’s description of the Mantuan apothecary’s 
shop, for it was in part made up of tortoises, stuffed alli- 
gators, and skins of ill-shaped fishes. Anything which 
came from some distant land, anything which seemed to 
be a freak of nature, was a welcome addition in such places. 
The museum was, in fact, a receptacle for whatever was 
uncommon from earth, sea, or sky. Indeed, one of the 
characteristics of the predecessor of the modern archeologist 
was his fondness for the curiosities of natural history. 
According to the description of him, “his chamber is 
commonly hung with strange beasts’ skins, and is a kind of 
charnel-house of bones extraordinary.” There is still use 
for a collection of odds and ends which relate to nature 
and antiquity, but it is no longer desirable that a museum 
should be a place which can only serve to amaze the rustic 
sightseer. 

But when we come to ask what better principle should 
be adopted for constituting museums, it is not easy to find 
an answer. It is well to have a storehouse for things made 
by man’s hand which have contrived to survive from a past 
age ; and, on the other side, a student of natural history 
will prefer a collection of old bones before the best examples 
of Medizval metalwork. Is it possible to satisfy the desires 
of all classes of students, especially when there are no means 
of purchasing objects except chance contributions? Then, 
again, there is a supposition that a museum should be an 
aid to trade by containing examples from which a designer 
and workman could learn something. Can a museum of 
antiquities and natural history be also made to subserve 
that end? If we take the book lately issued by Mr. 
GREENWOOD as a guide, we find that the uses of a 
museum are expected to be still more varied in character. 
According to him a museum should “provide rational 
amusement of an elevating character to the ordinary visitor,” 
in addition to “‘providing a home for examples of local 
objects of interest of an antiquarian, geological, or other 
character,” and “specimens of manufactures resembling 
those produced in the immediate locality.” 

No doubt it would be practicable to form museums of 
that kind, just as in literature it is possible to prepare an 
encyclopedia. But as no one who cares to master a subject 
would trust to the most voluminous work of the 
encyclopedic class, preferring to obtain special treatises, 
so it may be said that most of the museums which are 
supposed to be comprehensive, but must be incomplete in 
every department, will always be unsatisfactory to anyone 
who desires more than a slight gratification of his curiosity. 
We cannot expect many museums of the British Museum 
and South Kensington types, and any attempt to imitate 
them on a small scale is little more than a waste of labour. 
With limited means we cannot expect too much, and pro- 
vincial towns would, therefore, do well to consider whether 
greater utility is not derivable from a museum with a definite 
and restricted purpose than from one which will be more 
suggestive of the things which are absent than of those 
which were in view. 

The fact is, that when a miscellaneous collection is once 
set up In a county town, it is almost impossible to exclude 
rubbish. A curator is always troubled with the sight of his 
empty cases, which are supposed to bea slur upon him, and 
he will accept anything for the moment. But what is the 
use of looking at such objects as ‘the clogs worn by the 
poet SouTHEY ”? and in most museums we see still more 
startling examples. Can we imagine that they will do much 
for the education of the people ? 

Mr. RusKIN is supposed to be a visionary, and at times 
he has written as if he were possessed of more than human 
power; but among his numerous good deeds was the 
setting up of a museum which might serve as a model for 
local authorities who are willing to expend a part of the 
rates on museums. ‘The house in Walkley where Mr, 
RuSKIN’s treasures are stored is too small to accommodate 
more than a few students at a time, and it is too remote 
from Sheffield to allow of a visit on a wet day. But the 
jewels within compensate for the defects of the casket. 
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Unlike most museums, there is nothing at Walkley which is 
suggestive of rubbish. As becomes a son of Oxford, Mr. 
RUSKIN is strong in logic, and what is seen serves to prove 
that the world is full of beauty in form and colour, and 
that in past ages the workmen brought themselves into 
relation with nature by trying to make their work beautiful. 
It is essentially a museum for producers, and a day spent 
there would be more profitable for an operative than a 
year’s wandering through miscellaneous collections. Mr, 
Ruskin did not seek to instruct mineralogists or orni- 
thologists when bestowing his minerals and drawings of 
birds, although men of those classes might learn a good 
deal at Walkley, his aim being ‘‘to show the influence of 
the character of the workman upon the arts, and to indi- 
cate the circumstances which produce the finest art, and 
thus the finest men and women.” There is a unity, there- 
fore, in the collection, which must be a surprise to a visitor 
who has had experience of ordinary museums. In every 
museum a similar principle should be adopted, and in pro- 
portion to the extent in which unity prevails, will be the 
success of the collections. 

Another museum which is also useful, although most 
limited in character, is one in Norwich. It receives, how- 
ever, scant notice in Mr. GrEENwoop’s book. In the 
Norwich Museum ornithology is predominant, and untib 
recently that department could vie with what was to be 
seen in the British Museum. Students of natural history 
will also find much else that is interesting, and there is 
besides a fine collection of antiquities of the county. 
Admission to the museum is readily given, but all the 
expense is borne by subscribers. Most of the contents 
were furnished by the GurRNEy family, who are omnipotent 
in Norfolk. It is not a trade museum, nor intended to aid 
designers ; but, within the limits laid down by the founders, 
the Norwich Museum is most satisfactory. It suggests: 
what can be done when a few men have a definite purpose 
in view ; and, should the offer of Mr. Gurney be accepted, 
and the old prison of Norwich Castle be converted into a 
museum at his expense, it is to be hoped that the controk 
will still be retained by a committee who have done so: 
much good work. 

As yet England is without commercial museums ; but in 
those which we have seen abroad there is a definiteness 
which should be imitated in this country. The contents 
are systematically arranged, and there is nothing introduced 
which can divert attention from manufactures and com- 
merce. A foreigner can see what is obtainable in the 
district represented by the museum, and in most cases that 
is of more importance to him than any specimens of. 
ancient manufacture. 

England, which is the land of specialists, suffers in 
respect to museums from the influence of men who cannot. 
claim to be masters of any one department of knowledge. 
Look, for instance, at the stuff which for years has repre-- 
sented English building and engineering at South Kensing- 
ton. A hodman could hardly go through the galleries 
without laughing ; but what did Henry CoLe and the 
other officials of the Department know about construction ? 
They acted according to their lights, which were dim. 
enough, and as long as we leave the control of museums to 
men of their caste, we must expect similar fiascos. In the 
British Museum, most of the departments are controlled by 
chiefs who can claim to be specialists ; but we cannot 
suppose that the museums in country towns will ever be so 
fortunate. Each will have a single curator at the most, and 
his qualifications must necessarily be limited. 

There is at the present time a strong desire to establish. 
museums throughout the country ; but care must be taken 
in establishing them to do nothing that will cause dis- 
appointment. It will be vain to open them if they are 
expected to combine “‘ rational amusement,” archzeology, and 
commerce. Our time is one of struggle, and if museums. 
can aid us in producing better goods than our foreign rivals, 
let them be set up in every manufacturing district. But 
there is no use in treating affairs of business as if they were 
of no more concern to us than archeology, as will appear 
to be done if past and present are divided by no more than 
thin partitions. Industrialism is a serious affair, and we 
shall not be gainers if we turn it into “rational amuse- 
ment,” or make it a subject for speculation and talk, which 
is all the majority of archeologists attempt. We are far 
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from denying the advantages or the interest of archeology, 
but what most people seek when they think of opening a 
museum in a town is not an extension of their knowledge 
of ancient ways. Let archzological museums be formed in 
every county of England ; but what we now most need are 
industrial museums, which will have as close a relation as 
possible to the manufactures of the neighbourhood. 

As we glance over the descriptions of museums in Mr. 
GREENWOOD’s book we find that there are towns which 
frankly accept the conditions of the problem which is before 
us. Birmingham has not only a free library, which is 
endowed with the most expensive technical books, and a 
catalogue which, so far as it goes, is a guide to the student, 
but it has a collection of examples of metalwork, glass, 
pottery, and textiles which is invaluable. The gifts are 
already worth about 50,000/.,, and as the utility of the art 
gallery is manifested they are sure to be largely increased. 
Manchester has as yet no industrial museum that can be 
considered as worthy of so great a city, but, thanks to the 
Whitworth Trustees, the deficiency will soon be supplied. 
Salford has a museum, but industrialism is not sufficiently 
represented in it. In all towns of the kind there is a re- 
liance on the South Kensington Loan Collection to make 
up the deficiencies of the museum, and indeed some 
curators believe that continual change is necessary in all 
museums—a statement which suggests that amusement 
is supposed to be the first desideratum of a collection. 
Hence the importance which a piece of carved wood 
in the Northampton Museum assumes in the eyes of 
visitors. It is said to have occupied the amateur 
5,941 hours, and the sacrifice of so much time is supposed 
to be heroic, although the result is worthless. A piece by 
GRINLING GIBBONS, or by one of the Sienese carvers, if 
placed beside the product of so many wasted hours, would 
probably be passed over. Yet philanthropists still persist 
in maintaining that the interests of the better classes of the 
community should be sacrificed to give amusement by 
means of amorphous objects. We grant that something 
must be sacrificed for the purpose of attracting visitors to a 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.* 
By A. S. MURRAY. 


the west half of the Lycian Room is the tomb of a Satrap 

of Lycia, with a roof in the form of a pointed arch sur- 
mounted by a ridge. On each side of the roof is a relief repre- 
senting an armed figure in a guwadriga ; along the ridge are 
reliefs ; on one side a combat of warriors on horseback and on 
foot, and on the other a hunting scene ; in the western gable is 
a small door for introducing the body of the person interred in 
the tomb. On one side of the tomb is a relief of warriors on 
foot attacking cavalry ; on the opposite side is a Satrap seated, 
apparently receiving a deputation ; at one end is a draped male 
figure, who appears to be crowning a nude figure ; at the other 
end are two figures, armed with cuirasses, one of whom appears 
to be crowning the other. Inscriptions in Lycian characters are 
incised above this frieze on the north and south sides of the 
monument, in the frieze itself on the east side, and on the north 
side of the ridge which crowns the roof.. According to the 
latest interpretation of these inscriptions they record the build- 
ing of the tomb of Paiafa, a Lycian, for himself. 

In the east half of the room is the roof of a similar tomb. 
On one of the sides of the ridge is a battle-scene between 
warriors on foot; on the other a banquet, a figure crowning an 
athlete, and a group of aged figures conversing. Below these 
reliefs is, on each side of the roof, Bellerophon in a guadriga 
attacking the Chimaera, in low relief; he is accompanied by a 
charioteer. On the south side of the monument is an inscription 
in Lycian characters, which, according to the latest interpreta- 
tion, records the name of Marahi, the builder of the tomb, and 
that of the sculptor employed on it. 

In the west half of the room is a restored model of the 
edifice commonly known as the Nereid Monument, discovered 
at Xanthos by Sir C. Fellows, under whose direction the model 
here exhibited was made. In the pedestal on which this model 
stands are inserted a ground plan, showing the position of the 
remains when found 27 situ by Sir C. Fellows, and a picture of 
the scene of the discovery. The monument, as thus restored, 
is an Ionic peristyle building, with fourteen columns placed 
round a solid ce//a, and with statues in the intercolumniations, 
the whole elevated on a basement, fodiwm, which stands on 
two steps. This building was supposed by Sir C. Fellows to 
have been a trophy in memory of the conquest of Lycia by the 


museum. But the success of the promoters of the Man- 
chester Art Museum shows how much can be done by 
earnest men when they try to reveal the importance of what 
is good to the ignorant. An engraving in that way is found 
to have as much interest as a stuffed sparrow with four 
legs. 

So long as museums have to serve a variety of purposes 
it is difficult for curators to determine the dispositions of 
rooms, and hence architects are often obliged to depend on 
suggestions which are afterwards found to be inadequate. 
At present, in the majority of English museums, natural 
history absorbs most of the space, and arrangements for the 
display of stuffed birds or fishes and fossils will not 
necessarily serve for all industrial products. There may 
need to be variations in the lighting, the height and form 
| of the rooms. But curators consider a museum building 
should be elastic, and have little hesitation in transferring 
i their collections from one part to another without much 
regard for light or space. There is often, in consequence, 
much grumbling, of which the architect is the victim. 
We do not believe that the country gains much by the 
devotion of museums to natural history, and we should 
prefer to see the establishment of independent buildings 
for industrial examples rather than the setting apart of a 
room or two for that purpose in the neighbourhood of the 
department of fossils. No matter what curators may say, 
a museum cannot by any contrivance become all things to 
all men; and as there had to be a separation in Bloomsbury 
a similar revolution should take place elsewhere. 

Mr. GREENWOOD’s sympathies are with naturalists rather 
than with manufacturers, and the conclusion derived from 
his book is that more should be done towards the creation 
of museums of natural ‘history. But as the need of the 
time is for museums which shall make men derive increased 
interest from their trades, we believe natural history can 
wait. We may differ from Mr. GREENWooD, but we must 
/ recognise that he has spent much toil in amassing informa- 
| tion about English and foreign museums, and his book will 
be useful to many. It suggests how much remains to be 
done before the country can be said to possess a sufficient 
supply of museums ; and hence it is worth the study of 
politicians and the public in general. 


Persians under Harpages, B.C. 545} but this is not probable, as 
the style of the architecture and sculptures shows that it must 
be assigned to a much later date. Recent authorities suppose 
this monument to have been erected in the first half of the 
fourth century, B.c., in honour of a native Satrap or ruler of 
Lycia, probably the Satrap Perikles, who, as we know from a 
fragment of Theopompos, attacked and captured the town of 
Telmessos. 


On the walls of the room are the several friezes which 


decorated the building, some slabs of the broad frieze which is 
believed to have encircled the lowermost part of the basement, 
representing a battle between Asiatic warriors, some of whom 
are mounted, and Greeks. These are placed round the west 
half of the room. Some portions of the narrow frieze which ran 
round the uppermost part of the basement, and which repre- 
sented, according to the most recent interpretation, four scenes 
—an attack upon the gates of a fortress, the siege of a 
fortress, the capitulation of a fortress, and battles in the 
open field. These slabs are placed on the north and south 
walls of both the west and the east divisions of the room. A 


slab, in the west side of the room, is an assault upon a fortress 
with the aid of a scaling-ladder ; on the next slab are warriors 
advancing to the attack in single file; scenes of combat ; 
warriors advancing, probably to attack the fortress, which is 
represented in the eastern half of the room. On the same 
wall, and on the opposite wall, scenes of battle, prisoners being 
conducted in single file. The next three represent probably 
the same fortress after its capture. On one is a Satrap seated, 
and attended by a slave holding a parasol over his head ; the 
figures advancing towards him are probably the vanquished 
enemy tendering their submission. Above the lower line of 
fortifications is seen a tomb surmounted by a sphinx between 
two lions;° warriors standing conversing, and warriors ad- 
vancing in single file. Slabs of a narrow frieze which encircled 
the cella of the monument, and which represents a banquet, 
with a sacrifice of rams, bulls, and goats. On the eastern wall 
are slabs of a narrow frieze which surmounted the columns of 
the peristyle, representing a battle of horsemen and warriors 
on foot. Scenes representing the chase of the bear and wild 
boar, from the same frieze ; also on the adjacent north wall 
figures bringing offerings. A part of the tympanum of the 
eastern pediment of the monument, containing sculptures in 
relief, representing two seated figures, probably divinities, 


* From a description taken from the ‘‘ Guide to the Exhibition 
Galleries of the British Museum,” of the collection of architectural 
and sculptured remains obtained from ancient cities in Lycia. 
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approached by worshippers. One-half of the tympanum of the 
western pediment contains a relief representing a battle 
between cavalry and infantry. Above the two friezes in the 
west half of the room is a restoration of the cornice of 
the basement, with the columns and statues which sur- 
mounted the stylobate. The plaster casts employed in 
this restoration have been made from figures and archi- 
tectural members in this room. A column, two portions of 
columns, and three capitals from the peristyle, and a piece of 
moulding from the cornice of the basement ; coffers of the 
ceiling ; capitals of pilasters ; roof tiles and other archi- 
tectural members; statues which stood in the intercolumnia- 
tions. They represent female figures moving rapidly, which 
from the marine emblems under their feet are probably 
Nereids, or possibly personifications of cities on a sea coast. 
One has under her feet a crab ; the others, a fish, perhaps the 
tunny, a sea bird, a shell, and a dolphin. Fragments of 
similar figures ; two draped female figures in rapid motion, 
from the akroteria of the pediments; fragmentary groups of 
youths carrying off female figures, conjecturally placed on the 
apex of either pediment ; lower portions of two figures in rapid 
motion, from the north and south ends of the west pediment ; 
two crouching lions found at the base of the monument, and in 
the model conjecturally placed within the colonnade. A repre- 
sentation of similar lions may be seen on the summit of a tomb 
on slab No. 35, of the narrow frieze of the basement. Three 
draped female torsos, of an architectural character. 

In the east half of the room is a slab representing the 
bust of Diana in relief between Doric triglyphs, from a Roman 
arch at Xanthos. In the west half of the room is a 
square monument of the Roman period, with reliefs of Plutus 
and Fortune on one side, and a Persian shooting at various 
animals on a mountain on the other; three pieces of 
moulding. On the east side of the room are casts from 
the reliefs of a tomb cut out of the sold rock at Pinara, with 
representations of an ancient walled city built on rocky ground. 
On No. 108 are represented tombs near the city, two of which 
are similar in form to the tombs exhibited in this room. On 
the same wall are casts from the sculptures of a rock-tomb at 
Myra, coloured to represent its condition when the casts were 
made. Onthe opposite wall are casts from a relief of a draped 
male figure and from the sculptures of the gable énds of two 
tombs. On one are two female figures, probably Hierodules, 
wearing short chitons and dancing ; on the other are two lions 
devouring a bull; above them a Lycian inscription. In the 
west side of the room are casts from the relief of a rock-tomb 
at Kadyanda. Near several of the figures are bilingual in- 
scriptions in the Greek and Lycian languages. The group of 
figures on the extreme left is engraved as the frontispiece of 
Fellows’s “ Discoveries in Lycia.” On the opposite wall are 
casts from the sculptures ofa rock-tomb at Pinara ; a portion of 
the pediment; one of the Gorgons’ heads with which the ends 
of the dentils were decorated; another from the frieze re- 
presents warriors escorting captives. In the west half of the 
room are casts from sculpture at Tlos; a relief representing 
Bellerophon attacking the Chimaera, and a monolithic 
pedestal on the four sides of which are the following subjects 
in relief—the siege of a city, the combat of two horsemen, of 
an armed Greek on foot against an Asiatic on horseback, and 
two combatants on foot ; above this pedestal is a smaller base 
on which are figures in relief. 

Towards the west side of the room of archaic sculpture are 
placed the reliefs from a monument which stood on the 
acropolis of Xanthos in Lycia, and is generally known as the 
Harpy Tomb. The sculptures originally decorated the four 
sides of a small chamber, which stood upon a rectangular solid 
shaft, about 17 feet high. The style indicates a date probably 
not later than B.c. 500. The subjects of the reliefs have been 
variously interpreted ; on the sides facing east and west are at 
the. angles Harpies bearing off small draped female figures. 
Between the pair of Harpies on the east side is a male deity 
seated, who receives a helmet from a warrior standing before 
him; under the chair of the seated deity is a bear. Under the 
Harpy on the right is a small female figure kneeling in a 
suppliant attitude. Between the pair of Harpies on the 
opposite side of the monument is a seated divinity of uncertain 
sex, in front of whom a draped female figure stands offering a 
dove. Theseated divinity holds in the left hand a pomegranate 
fruit, in the right a fruit or an egg. 

On the side now facing the north, but which was originally 
the west side of the tomb, are two goddesses seated on thrones 
facing each other. The one on the right holds in her right 
hand the flower, and in her left the fruit of the pomegranate. 
The figure opposite holds in her right hand a Afzale, In front 
of this figure is an oblong aperture which may have been 
closed by a stone in the form of a s¢e/é. The figure of a cow 
suckling her calf, above the aperture, would then have formed 
the epithema of the sfelé. On the right of this opening are 
three draped female figures, advancing in single file towards the 
goddess, who holds the pomegranate fruit and flower. The 
second of the advancing females holds in her right hand a 


fruit, in her left a flower of the pomegranate ; the third holds 
up in her right hand an oviform object, thought to be an egg. 
The goddess to whom these figures advance may be Persephone, 
and the goddess behind them Demeter. 

On the south side is a male deity seated on a throne, and 
holding in his right hand a pomegranate flower, before whom 
stands a smaller draped figure offering a cock. Behind this 
smaller figure a draped male figure, holding a staff in his left 
hand, advances, accompanied by a hound. Behind the seated 
deity two draped female figures advance; the foremost of 
these holds in her left hand a pomegranate fruit. The small 
figures at the angles carried off by the Harpies have been 
thought to be the daughters of the Lycian hero, Pandareus. 
Another conjecture is that these figures represent the souls of 
mortals snatched away by untimely death. The subjects of the 
reliefs on the four sides of this tomb have all probably a 
funereal import, but archzologists differ widely in their explana- 
tions. 

Along the north and south sides of the room are arranged 
ten seated figures, a lion and a sphinx, brought from the Sacred 
Way leading up to the temple of Apollo at Branchidee, in 1858. 
These figures are among the earliest and most important 
extant specimens of Greek sculpture in marble. Their date 
probably ranges from B.C. 580 to B.C. 520. On the back of the 
lion is an inscription in five lines, written doustrophedon—that 
is, with the lines beginning alternately from right and left— 
and in very ancient characters, containing a dedication of 
certain statues as a tenth to Apollo, by several persons who 
were probably citizens of Miletus. One of the seated figures 
represents, as we learn from its inscription, Chares, ruler of 
Teichioussa, who dedicated this statue of himself to Apollo. On 
another of the figures is part of the name of the sculptor who 
made it. 

On the north side of the room is a block of marble with an 
archaic Greek inscription on two sides, recording a dedication 
of some work of art by the sons of Anaximander, and the name 
of the artist, Terpsikles. This is also from Branchidz. 

In the centre of the room is a stone chest from the top of a 
steld or columnar tomb. On one side is a man stabbing a lion ; 
on the opposite side are a horseman, a warrior on foot, and an 
attendant, in very low relief. At one end is a lioness fondling 
two cubs; at the other end a lion devouring a bull, From 
Xanthos in Lycia. 

On the north wall are plaster casts of four metopes from two 
of the temples at Selinus in Sicily. The three complete 
metopes, representing a chariot group, Perseus cutting off the 
head of Medusa, and Herakles carrying off the Kerkopes, 
belong to the oldest of these temples. The fragment repre- 
senting part of a group of Athené overpowering a giant is from 
a later temple. Under these metopes is a marble frieze with 
reliefs of satyrs and wild animals, from Xanthos in Lycia; and 
a relief of female figures moving in a procession; from 
Teichioussa, near Branchidz. 

On the opposite wall is a marble frieze representing a pro- 
cession of chariots, horsemen, and foot-soldiers ; the gable end 
of atomb, on which are sculptured two seated male figures 
facing each other, between whom is an Ionic sepulchral column 
surmounted by a Harpy ; and other similar portions of tombs 
with figures of sphinxes in relief. Higher up on the wall isa 
narrow frieze with figures of cocks and hens. These sculptures 
are from Xanthos in Lycia. To this wall are also attached two 
plaster casts ; the one from an archaic relief on the Acropolis 
of Athens, the other from a relief in the Villa Albani, generally 
known as the Leucothea Relief, which in style and subject 
resembles the reliefs on the Harpy tomb. Along the west side 
of the room are the following statues and heads :—A draped 
female torso from a temple at Rhamnus in Attica; a small 
figure of Apollo brought from the east by Percy Clinton, 
Viscount Strangford ; another figure, perhaps also representing 
an archaic Apollo, from Greece ; a statue of Apollo, of a some- 
what later period, formerly in the Choiseul-Gouffier collection ; 
an ancient copy ofan archaic head of Apollo, from the Townley 
collection; four terminal heads of Dionysos and Hermes ; frag- 
ments of reliefs found under the foundations of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and supposed to have belonged to the older 
temple. At this end of the room are placed a plaster cast from 
the marble statue of Victory, by Paionios, and casts of two 
metopes from the temple of Zeus at Olympia. The figure of 
Victory was erected at Olympia to commemorate a battle 
either in B.C. 425, or between B.C. 456-452. 

On the east side of the room are an archaic inscription 
from Siguem in the Troad, written doustrophedon, recording a 
dedication by Phanodikos of Prokonnesos, and giving the 
artist’s name Aisopos. This inscription was known to travellers 
for some time previous to its removal by Lord Elgin, and has 
been repeatedly published. An inscriptio: from Halikarnassos, 
in the Ionic dialect, which contains a decree of the people of 
Halikarnassos and Lygdamis in their joiat names, and having 
reference to the legal title to certain ho1ses and lands of which 
the ownership was in dispute. The Lygdamis who is named 
as a party to this decree was probably the tyrant of that name 
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who ruled at Halikarnassos about B.c. 450. A rock-cut figure 
of calcareous stone, found near Smyrna in 1869. 

On the east side of the room are an archaic inscription 
from Cape Taenaros in Lakonia, presented by Dr. Mullen, 
R.N., and recording the enfranchisement of a slave. An 
archaic inscription from Ephesus, relating to divination by the 
flight of birds. A bull, probably from the top of a sepulchral 
stele at Athens. Presented by Lord Hillingdon. 

On a shelf and in a case against the east wall are placed 
architectural fragments from the site of the temple of Apollo at 
Naukratis, discovered by Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, and presented 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first lecture of the session was given on Tuesday, the 
18th inst. by Mr. Thomas Gildard, president, on 
* Recollections and Reflections.” The lecturer’s experience of 
professional life dates back for some fifty years, when as an 
apprentice he entered the office of Messrs. David & James 
Hamilton, then among the first architects in Scotland, and 
well known by works of such importance as Hamilton Palace, 
Glasgow Royal Exchange, Western Club, &c. From their 
office came several who themselves-earned reputations with 
designs whick adorn the city. Of these were Mr. Charles 
Wilson, architect of the High School, Faculty Hall, Queen’s 
Rooms, Free College, &c.; Mr. Richard, known by his Wallace 
Monument, Park Church, Bank of Scotland, &c. Reminiscences 
of these and many others were given, a comparison with 
present practice showing how great is the change. Their 
success must be appraised with a remembrance of the diffi- 
culties overcome, lack of travelling facilities, and the limited 
professional library at their disposal. The art of ancient Rome 
was then alone favoured, giving place later to a purer style, 
when the publication of such books as Stuart and Revett’s 
“ Athens” discovered the fount of Classic architecture. The 
still later change of popular taste—the revival of Medizevalism 
—disturbed yet again professional conservatism, and Mr. 
Gildard gave a review of the earlier efforts in the new style. 
The latter part of the lecture was devoted to a consideration of 
the principles which influenced the designers in these varied 
phases of art, and which should rule with their successors, 
even when an extended range of material, such as cast-iron 
and plate-glass, is called for by the altered social condition of 
our times. At the conclusion of the paper, after remarks by 
Mr. John Baird, architect, a former office companion of Mr. 
Gildard, a vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


EAST SHEFFORD OLD CHURCH. 


HE restoration of the quaint and interesting church of East 
Shefford has been carried out by Mr. Walter Money, 
F.S.A., who has furnished the following account to the Reading 
Mercury. The restoration, Mr. Money says, of this ancient 
building has been carried out in a most conservative spirit, the 
greatest caution having been exercised lest the history of the 
structure should be obscured, as that of many of the neighbour- 
ing churches has been, by ignorant innovations, or valuable 
remains of past ages be destroyed in deference to mere utili- 
tarianism. 

It may always be assumed, in default of proof to the con- 
trary, that every Medizeval church stands on the site of a Saxon 
one, that almost every Saxon one occupies the site of a Romano- 
British church, and that every such church took the place of a 
heathen temple. That this was the case at East Shefford there 
is little doubt, and the repairs recently carried out have dis- 
closed evidences of a much higher antiquity than the date 
usually assigned to it. There remains in the church a Norman 
font of stone, which at some time or other has been displaced, 
and fixed on a bed of brickwork. It was originally supported 
on a round pillar or stem in the middle with a small shaft at 
each of the corners. The central stem, which is perforated to 
act as a drain from the bowl of the font, has been discovered 
inthe church. By a constitution of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (A.D. 1226), fonts were required to be covered and 
locked when not in use, to prevent people obtaining the holy 
water for improper or superstitious uses, such as those of 
sorcery, and the supposed healing of diseases (“‘ Fontes baptis- 
males sub sera clausi teneantur propter sortilegia.” Lyndwood’s 
“ Provinciale,” p. 247). On the font at East Shefford the 
remains of the hinges and staple to ‘fasten the cover may still 
be seen. 

A very interesting memorial, intimately connected with the 
consecration or reconsecration of the church has been brought 
to light in cleaning off the many coats of whitewash, viz. a 
consecration cross, incised into the stonework of the north 
pier of the chancel arch. The form is that known as the cross 
Pommée, 3 inches by 2 inches in size. An important part of 
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the ceremony of consecrating a church, as it was practised 
before the Reformation, consisted in crosses such as these 
being marked upon the walls by the officiating Bishop with oil 
of chrism, at twenty-four different places, distributed equally 
throughout the building ; that is, three crosses on the north, 
south, east and west walls respectively, both inside and out. 
It was the custom, both in England and on the Continent, to 
mark beforehand the places where the Bishop was to anoint 
the walls with chrism. This was done by crosses of various 
shapes and sizes being carved in stone, or modelled in plaster, 
or painted (generally in red), or lastly by metal crosses affixed 
to the walls. In some cases two of these methods were em- 
ployed in the same cross. In churches that are built of rubble 
stonework with ashlar dressings, as is the case at East Shefford, 
the crosses are often to be found on buttresses, angle-stones 
and door jambs ; places selected on account of the smooth 
dressed stone affording a better surface for painting or carv- 
ing. In most cases, however, rough walling in Medizval 
churches, whether inside or outside, was covered with stucco. 
Modern “restorers” generally cut this away, under the notion 
that bare stone walls are Medizeval, and many consecration 
crosses have been destroyed in this manner. There also 
remains on one of the quoin-stones of the aisle on the south 
side of the church what, most probably, was intended for a 
consecration mark, though it is not a cross. This kind of 
figure occurs so often in positions where we would expect to 
find a consecration cross, that it seems evident it was meant 
for one. 

The exterior work done includes a sunk channel gutter 
round the church, lined with blue Stourbridge bricks, to carry 
off the water from the roof and walls, and thus keep the 
foundations dry ; making good the defective tiling of the roof ; 
new eaves and guttering ; repair of walls of church and church- 
yard, and of the bell turret, with regilding and reparation of the 
weathercock, fixing wire lattice-frames over windows and door 
of chancel, to admit of their being left open for ventilation 
without the monuments being exposed to injury, and general 
attention where required. 

In the interior the magnificent fifteenth-century alabaster 
altar-tomb, with recumbent effigies representing Sir Thomas 
Fettiplace and his wife, Lady Beatrix, who had previously been 
the wife of Gilbert Lord Talbot, has been most carefully 
repaired, and is now the great feature in the interior of the 
church. No inscription or coat-of-arms are to be found on this 
tomb, but it is supposed that a narrow fillet of brass, which bore 
the legend, has at some time been abstracted, or removed from 
round the verge of the slab bearing the recumbent figures. But 
it is worthy of remark that at this period monumental effigies of 
wealthy persons were frequently covered with a slight open 
frame of wood, brass, or iron, richly gilt, and furnished with 
lights, called a evse. It somewhat resembled the wooden ribs 
of a waggon cover, and was intended to support the pall, or 
herse-cloth. An example still remains in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick. Such a canopy as this may have been 
placed over the monument at Shefford, and fixed on the place 
where we usually expect to find the inscribed band on these 
altar-tombs. As some slight confirmation of this theory, a 
small piece of this plate, of latten, or brass, was found in 
repairing the monument, and, further, the letter “M” in 
Lombardic character of a never-completed legend has been 
detected in the hollow of the cornice, on the south side of the 
monument. 

The very fine Purbeck marble tomb to John Fettiplace and 
Dorothy his wife (1524), on the north side of the chancel, has 
also received careful attention. There is no doubt, judging 
from the special features noticeable in its construction, that 
this tomb was used for the Easter Sepulchre. In the wish to 
be buried at some particular spot on the chancel’s northern side, 
and in those injunctions for the architectural adornments of the 
grave to be so fashioned that “there might always be set the 
Easter Sepulchre upon the tomb,” we meet with another proof 
of that eagerness in bygone times tobe prayed for when dead 
which was felt by him who could have his wish fulfilled in the 
matter, While doing this, the owner of the soil, or the lord 
of the manor, sought to avail himself of those opportunities 
for getting his soul best remembered, which were afforded 
by the solemn and impressive Easter ceremonies of the ancient 
ritual, which once in every year were sure to bring all the 
people in crowds to the parish church. This highly interesting 
tomb is 8 feet high and 5 feet 9 inches wide, constructed so as 
to form a recessed altar-table, with a groined canopy, of the 
most elaborate and costly workmanship, the sides being filled 
in with rich tracery, surmounted by an enriched trefoiled enta- 
blature. Such a work as this represents a long period of 
patient labour, and the various architectural members are cha- 
racterised by an elaborate richness, combined with the most 
elegant lightness. Few churches possess two more interesting 
monuments, which, by trouble and care, have in great measure 
been restored to their original beauty. 

The floor of the chancel aisle has been raised to one uniform 
level, and the nave repaved on a bed of concrete, the ancient 
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encaustic tiles being relaid in their original position as far as 
practicable. The walls of the nave, which were In a ruinous 
condition, have been thoroughly repaired, and a dado in cement 
carried round to a height of 5 feet. The stone coffin-lid of an 
early date, bearing a triple cross, has been placed on four brick 
piers on the south-west of the nave, just parallel to where it was 
found on the outside of the wall. Many other small repairs 
have been carried out, which it is unnecessary to particularise 
in detail. The whole of the unsightly arrangement of high 
wooden pews, with the formidable “three-decker,” the materials 
of all of which were for the most part in a state of utter decay 
from dry rot, have been removed, and it is proposed to substitute 
for them eight neat open seats and a lectern, which are required 
for funerals, the church being still used for this purpose, being 
surrounded by the old and only churchyard in the parish. 
Several repairs and improvements, moreover, are needed in the 
churchyard itself to put it in good and decent order. | 

It remains for me to say that the structural repairs have 
been well executed by Mr. Wooldridge, of Hungerford, and the 
reparation of the monuments has been effectively carried out 
by Mr. Pound, of Speenhamland, with a due regard to the 
demands of a truly conservative and antiquarian sentiment, 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


T a meeting of the Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institution 
A resident in Lancashire and Cheshire, lately held in Man- 
chester, the question of the formation of a provincial committee 
of the Institution for the two counties, on the basis of the 
scheme for the local organisation of members throughout the 
provinces, was considered. The Secretary of the Institution 
explained the constitution of the new committees and the 
objects the Council have in view in their formation. Mr. John 
Cross was elected chairman of the committee for the ensuing 
year, and it was resolved that the committee be designated 
“The Provincial Committee of the Surveyors’ Institution for the 
Counties Palatine of Lancashire and Cheshire.” The committee 
then proceeded to consider the arrangements for the preliminary 
examination for the admission of students to the Institution, to 
be held at Manchester under the auspices of the committee on 
January 22 and 23 next. Messrs. J. Holden, T. Silk Wilson, 
E. J. Bridgford, and T. A. Dickson were appointed moderators 


for the purpose. 


A LEANING STEEPLE AT COVENTRY. 


HE following particulars concerning the steeple of 
St. Michael’s Church have been published in the Coventry 
Herald by Mr. Andrews, one of the city councillors :— 

In the year 1818 the upper 24 feet of the spire was taken 
down and rebuilt. The builders at that time must have known 
that the steeple was out of perpendicular, for they rebuilt the 
24 feet exactly upright, so that previous to the present restora- 
tion there was a bend in the spire where the portion which had 
been rebuilt joined the old work. Yet it would appear that all 
knowledge of this had perished, for the discovery by the con- 
tractor at the commencement of the present restoration that 
the tower was not upright came upon us as a surprise. It will 
be recollected that when the discovery was made, I at once 
suggested that the steeple should be plumbed from the summit, 
so as to ascertain the total deviation from the perpendicular. 
A wire was suspended without delay, and an account of my 
observations was published in the local press about three years 
ago. Now that the work is approaching completion, and the 
steeple settled upon its new foundations, it seemed to me that 
fresh measures of the leaning should be made before the 
scaffolding was removed, in order to hand down to our suc- 
cessors an exact knowledge of the extent to which the steeple 
leans from the perpendicular. We, therefore, suspended a fine 
copper wire from the centre of the spire at the apex of the 
hollow, 267 fect above the floor of the church. A sixteen-pound 
iron weight was hung at the bottom of the wire, and suspended 
in a bucket of water in order to prevent it swaying with the 
wind. Measures were made by myself and the clerk of the 
works (Mr. Webster), with every precaution to avoid error, on 
two calm daysin July. On one of these days the weathercocks 
indicated an E.S.E. wind (or with the leaning of the steeple), 
and on the other day a N.W. wind (or agadmst¢ the leaning of 
the steeple). A mean of the measures gives the following 


results :— 
Out of 


perpendicular. 


Centre of lead floor at octagon : . 23 inches, 
Centre of steeple at 267 feet . F - 33h 3, 
Base of weathercock at 290feet . : ce CALS 9G 


In order to test these results I had the wire suspended from 
the centre of the lead floor in the octagon (132 feet from 
ground) to measure the leaning of the tower only, and sets of 
measures were taken upon several calm days both in July and 
also in the present month, and these were finally verified by the 
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city surveyor (Mr. Purnell). No sensible difference was found 
between these measures and those made when the full length 
of wire was used. St. Michael’s steeple, therefore, is 3 feet 
54 inches out of perpendicular. It is proposed to place two 
marks upon the pavement inside the tower, one of which will 
be in the centre of the tower, and the other exactly under the 
weathercock. They will of course be 3 feet 5} inches apart. 

It does not, however, require any measuring to see that jthe 
steeple is not upright. The leaning is visible to the naked eye. 
From the far end of Grey Friars’ Green, where the steepleszof 
Christ Church and St. Michael's are nearly in a line, it is easily 
seen that St. Michael's leans to the left, whilst from Ford Street, 
near the City Mill, it is seen to lean to the right. The direction 
in which the steeple leans is 37 degrees N. of West, or towards 
the Free Library. 

The lean of St. Michael’s steeple as given by the Herald 
above is nearly identical with that of the Belfry in Bruges—a 
deflection from the perpendicular which is very perceptible 
from the northern points of the city. 


TESSERZG. 
Building Accounts of Westminster Abbey. 
Sir G. G. SCOTT. 
S Westminster Abbey is about the earliest work of its style 
in this country, and as the building of the first portion 
of it by Henry III. extended over a space of twenty-four years, 
z.e. from 1245 to 1269, it becomes important to ascertain how 
early in this period the syle of its architecture can be proved to 
have been defined. Now asingle entry in the fabric rolls has 
for ever settled this point. I have before stated that the most 
advanced part of the work as to style is the chapter-house, as 
that contained traceried windows of four and five lights ina 
very developed form ; the tracery is not confined to circles, but 
containing great quatrefoils, and the headsjof. the lights being 
trefoiled, which is not the case in the church. Now it would 
be most useful to know the exact date of these windows, for 
though Matthew Paris gives 1250 as the year.of commencement 
of the chapter-house, it may have spread over an indefinite 
length of time, and the windows have belonged to twenty years 
after that date. Let us look then to the bills. Here we find, 
in a roll bearing date 37th Henry III., or 1253, and expressly 
called the eighth year from the beginning of the work, an item _ 
of ‘300 yards of canvass for the windows of the chapter-house,” 
followed immediately by items for the purchase of glass, show- 
ing that the windows in question were completed in 1253, which 
I see was the year before the king, in company_,with§St.2Louis 
visited the Sainte-Chapelle at Paris, which was then scarcely 
completed, and the style of which indicates exactlyfthe/same 
degree of advancement. I find also that during the same year 
the beautiful entrance or vestibule to the chapter-house was - 
erected. The church itself was by this time—indeed,‘as early 
as 1249—in a state of rapid progression, so that the architecture 
must, in the main, have been quite settled from the time of its 
commencement. The entries are, for the most part, of a some- 
what general character ; but it is stated in the Pipe Rolls that 
further particulars have been sent in to the Treasury, These 
bills of particulars have it is feared been for the most part lost, 
but Mr. Burtt has succeeded in finding one complete one for 
about half a year (probably 1253), which is a perfect bill of 
quantities of the work done during twenty-five weeks, giving 
the names and measurements of every moulding and every 
detail of the work. It forms a very curious and interesting 
illustration of the architectural nomenclature of ‘the period. 
Attached to it are two amusing little letters from the quarry 
master at Purbeck, promising shiploads of marble, and begging 
for speedy orders on the ground of other pressing business. 
The notices I have adverted to in the fabric rolls of the works, 
from Edward ILI.’s time onwards, are also very detailed, and 
give curious particulars as to the mode of employing men at 
that time. They appear to have been fed and clothed by the 
employer, and the clothing would appear to be by no means 
to be complained of. In one year we have an entry of I5s5. 
(equal to 8/. or 10/.) for a fur wobe for the chief mason ; but 
another year nothing is entered for his robe, because this inde- 
pendent gentleman “refused to receive it on account of the 
delay in its delivery.” Going back to the earlier accounts, I 
may mention that extensive works appear to have been going 
on at the same time in the palace and its chapel, including a 
great deal of decorative painting; also that the belfry of the 
abbey was being built, which I think stood somewhere west- 
ward of the church, and of which I believe that some remains 
existed at a somewhat recent date. The outlay upon the abbey 
during the first fifteen years of the work would, if translated into 
our money value, considerably exceed half a million. 


Finger-Rings in Antiquity. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


The love of ornament which distinguishes all Eastern 
nations at the present day seems to have equally prevailed 
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among the ancient Assyrians, of whom representations are for 
the first time brought before us in the remains discovered by 
Layard. Very few female figures occur, but scarcely a male 
figure is represented, whether priest or warrior, without large 
earrings, and most of them have necklaces, bracelets and arm- 
lets. It is to be remarked, however, that not a single case 
occurs, amidst all this display-of personal jewellery, of a finger- 
ring ; the entire absence of this ornament in sculpture, wherein 
details of this nature are so elaborately and carefully attended 
to, leads to the unavoidable conclusion that the finger-ring was 
an ornament unknown to the Assyrians. I am not about to 
digress into any question of the antiquity of finger-rings, an 
inquiry for which 1 am not competent. I will only take occa- 
sion to say that much of learned disquisition as there has been 
on this subject, the question remains to be answered. I think 
there has been much confusion produced by the vague use of the 
wortl ring, and the too ready assumption that when rings are 
named, finger-rings are intended. Signet-rings may have been, 
and were, worn suspended from the neck or attached to a 
chain. There are in the Book of Esther and in Jeremiah very 
clear allusions to finger-rings, but the earliest Classical 
authority that I am at present aware of is Pausanias, who says 
that he saw on the walls of a temple at Delphi a painting by 
Polygnotus of Phocis, represented with a ring on his left hand. 
Polygnotus flourished about 422 years before Christ. It is, 
however, very remarkable, if it be true, that there is no 
example known of a Greck statue with a ring on the hand. 


Mediseval Tie-Beams. 
R. BRANDON. 

In the churches of the Middle Ages a perfectly horizonta’ 
tie-beam is of extremely rare occurrence. Where a tie-beam 
is used, we almost invariably find it cambered, as are also the 
collar-beams ; even the hammer-beams will be gene ally, found, 
on close inspection, to incline upwards from the} walls. The 
disagreeable effect of a straight tie-beam was often further 
counteracted by having curved braces framed from its under- 
side, connecting it with the wall-pieces, thus forming'an arched 
support for it, as at Outwell; Church, Norfolk. In‘“roofs of 
higher pitch the builders still endeavoured, with varied success 
as to effect, to retain the arched shape in conjunction with the 
tie-beams. A curious specimen exists at the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Pulham, Norfolk, where the beam literally 
divides the arch intwo. Asthe Perpendicular period drew 
towards a close, tie-heam roofs of very low pitch were of 
general occurrence ; in fact, they were frequently almost flat, 
with no more rise to throw off the wet than could be obtained 
by the camber of the beams. These roofs werejoftentimes 
profusely ornamented, as in that over the north chapel of 
Wellingborough Church, Northamptonshire. In this instance, 
the eastern bay, as was very frequently the case, is panelled, 
while the others are left open to the rafters. 


Leon Baptiste Alberti, 
C. R. COCKERELL. 

When searching for manuscripts in 1416, Poggio Braccio- 
lini discovered a copy of Vitruvius, “covered with dust and 
rubbish, in a tower not fit to receive a malefactor,” he says, “at 
the monastery of St. Gall, at Constance.” Copies of this happy 
revelation were spread amongst the learned until the invention 
of printing, in 1445, multiplied them amongst the great archi- 
tects of the day—Brunelleschi, Ceesariano, Bramante, and 
others. The magnificent Alberti was one of the chief of these, 
but not finding in Vitruvius sufficient to inform and fire the 
student’s mind, he composed that work which all competent 
judges have esteemed the most masterly compilation in the art 
extant. “Seeing,” he says (lib. vi), “that of all antiquity 
Vitruvius alone has reached us, that such chasms and imperfec- 
tions appear in his work, that his help is insufficient: his 
language, too—Greek to the Romans, and Latin to the Greeks— 
leaves so much unintelligible, I thought it the duty of an honest 
and a studious mind to free this science from ruin; though the 
rehearing without meanness, reducing to a just method, writing 
in an accurate style, and explaining perspicuously so many 
various matters—so unequal, so dispersed, and so remote from 
the common use and knowledge of mankind—certainly required 
a greater genius and learning than I can pretend to,” &c. But 
he did not confine himself to the theory of his art. Asa 
scholar, a mathematician, a Platonist,\andfof a noble family, 
he associated with all the greatest spirits of his day, and was 
intimate with the living masters andthe !progress of their 
works. Whatever comes from him, therefore, is generous, 
moral, philosophical, practical, and elevating : he proves him- 
self truly of the order of cavalieros ; he mounts you upon his 
horse, which quickly you find a Pegasus ; he raises you above 
the vulgar cares and labours of this nether world, and in his 
airy flight he shows you all the kingdoms of the world and 
their handiworks; and then he sets you down, cheered, 
instructed, delighted, and exulting in%{[your profession. The 
only English edition is that of Leoni, 1755. The spirit of that 
day deemed art a primary instrument of civilisation ; it became 


he Lcast and the occupation of the little courts of the rival 

tates of Italy; literary societies, discussions, and conver- 
.aziones, discovered and refined upon the true principles of 
poetry and of fine arts ; and a Bembo, Sadolet, Annibal Caro, 
Castiglione, Aretino, and a host of literary stars, all con- 
tributed their zeal and means to the esthetical intelligence of 
artists. Architecture became the field of poetical imagination : 
and we have the Ymvorepouayia, “ The sufferings of love ina 
dream,” by the learned friar, Colonna, in which the wonders 
and delights of the art, and of its theories (full of original and 
beautiful conception, the source from whence the artists of the 
day drew continually), are accompanied with the romantic 
and amorous adventures of blighted love, of which the author 
was the victim. 

The Sculpture of Wells Cathedral. 
R. WESTMACOTT. 

The sculpture which decorates Wells Cathedral is, of course, 
very rude in point of art; but it is of great interest, from the 
character of the designs, and from the date of its execution. It 
illustrates various subjects of scripture history and acts in the 
life of our Saviour, besides recording, in statues of heroic size, 
the memory of saints, kings, queens, and others who were 
probably patrons and benefactors of the Church. Another cir- 
cumstance of interest is that it seems to be the earliest example 
in this country of such sculptural enrichment exhibiting a con- 
nected series of scripture illustrations ; but its importance may 
be still greater if, as has been conjectured, it is the first speci- 
men of the kind known to exist in Western Europe. Its origin, 
then, becomes a question of some importance. It is not im- 
probable that some of the earliest Italian practitioners may, in 
their wanderings, have penetrated as far as England; but the style 
of the sculpture certainly does not resemble that of the Italian 
artists who undoubtedly were employed on the tombs of Edward 
the Confessor and of Henry III., and, therefore, it is not so 
easily associated with the art derived from that source. Flax- 
man, admitting this, was disposed to think it was derived from 
the East, conceiving that, as it was not Italian, it might have 
been founded on examples seen by the Crusaders, a speculation 
which has little probability to recommend it. That the 
Crusaders influenced the civilisation of Europe must be con- 
ceded, inasmuch as many of the ingenious Eastern arts became 
known and were introduced by those who returned from those 
wars ; but it scarcely can be likely that any light could be 
thrown on sculpture by the practice of the Eastern nations. No 
writer seems to have allowed himself to think it possible that 
the English could have been capable at any period of their 
history of producing such art as was required for the decoration 
of their sacred and other edifices, even of the rude and primitive 
kind under consideration, and therefore all have taxed their inge- 
nuity and invention to give the honour of it, such as it is, to any 
rather than their own countrymen. The preponderance of the 
foreign element in the Courts of the sovereigns of England, and 
the little knowledge of/or feeling for, art in the higher classes, have 
always tended to depress or ignore the attempts of native artists 
to do at home that which the artists of Italy, France, and 
Germany effected for the credit of their respective countries ; 
and on all occasions, till a comparatively late period, foreign 
painters and sculptors were preferred and employed. Want 
of opportunity and want of practice, all-sufficient causes in 
themselves of inferiority, were assumed too often by those but 
little competent to judge to be proofs of national incapacity ; 
and till Christopher Wren vindicated the honour of his country 
‘n architecture it seemed never to have occurred that an English- 
man could make himself worthy to take the position of a real 
artist. 

Hlexure of Wrought-iron Pilates. 
E. CLARK. 

If we take a wrought-iron plate of considerable length in 
proportion to its thickness, or use it as a pillar lengthwise, and 
imagine its dimension varied, we have to inquire what cor- 
responding variation will take place in its resistance to flexure. 
We can only make it wider, longer, or thicker, and we will sepa- 
rately consider each such variation. First, if we make it 
wider its resistance to flexure will evidently be proportionate 
directly to its width. If we make it, for instance, twice as wide, 
each half exerts the same resistance to flexure, whether they 
are separated or united ; and consequently, doubling the width 
is merely doubling the amount of material to be curved, or 
doubling the strength. Secondly, if we make it longer, it will 
follow from the laws of pillars that its strength will be inversely 
proportionate to the square of its length ; for the strength of a 
pillar varies inversely as the square of its length. The plate 
may be considered as a number of square pillars placed side by 
side, the deflection being merely confined in direction by their 
junction, but the resistance of each pillar to flexure remaining 
unaltered, and consequently the resistance of the whole. Thus 
an inch plate, 12 inches broad and 12 feet long, is evidently the 
same thing as regards its bending under these circumstances as 
twelve separate pillars each 1 inch square and 12 feet long, 
placed side by side and bending in a similar direction, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE forthcoming session of the Architectural Associa- 
tion will be opened on Friday evening, October 5, by a 
conversazione at the Westminster Town Hall. The first 
ordinary meeting will be held on the rgth prox., when 
the president, Mr. H. D. Appreron, F.R.LBA,, will 
deliver the inaugural address. A good programme of 
lectures has been arranged, which will be delivered at the 
usual fortnightly meetings, as follows :—“ Elizabeth and 
Victoria,” by Mr. J. A. Gorcn ; “ Arches and Vaulting,” 
by Mr. A. T. Watmistey ; “The Development of Irish 
Architecture from the Early Celtic Work to the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Mr. J. L. Ropinson, A.R.H.A.; “Symbolism,” 
by Mr. Doustepay ; “ London Street Architecture as it is 
and as it might be,” by Mr. Francis Masry ; ‘‘ The Archi- 
tecture of Support and the Architecture of Equipoise,” by 
Mr. E. Raprorp; “Artificial Illumination,” by Mr. 
J. SuatTER, B.A.; “The English Classic Revival of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Mr. J. M. 
Brypon ; “The Life of an Old Parish Church,” by Mr. 
J. T. Micxreruwaite, F.S.A.; “Architecture in Oxford- 
shire,” by Mr. W. A. PitE; “ Sussex and its Architecture,” 
by Mr. Lacy W. Rince; “ Wrought-iron Door Furniture— 
Ecclesiastical,” by Mr. J. SrarKigE GARDNER ; and “The 
Travelling Student’s Notes,” by Mr. D. J. Bow. 


MDLLE. Rosa BonHEuR does not lose courage with the 
advance of years. The painter, who made a name in 
England by her Horse Jair, as time runs on appears to seek 
more ferocious animals than horses and cows. Madlle. 
BoNHEUR recently requested permission to paint in the 
menagerie of M. HacENBECK, the JaAMRacH of Hamburg, 
but that gentleman courteously offered to send some of his 
specimens to the artist’s studio, with a keeper to insure 
safety. Mdlle. BonHEUR selected three panthers to start 
with, and when they serve their turn as models M. 
HAaGENBECK will supply any others which may be desired. 


WE give this week some extracts from the Guide to the 
British Museum published this year, and these should show 
that visitors to our great national collection of antiquities 
will find therein all the information they can desire con- 
cerning the objects exhibited for their instruction. But to 
derive practical benefit, such a guide should be read at 
leisure prior to a visit or visits to the inuseum in a prepara- 
tion for study of the collections seriatim. The compilers of 
the guide have done their part ably, and have given more 
information and have expended more time and labour on 
the compilation than is usual in such publications. Guides 
are chiefly valuable for library use. Few would wish to see 
the British Museum, or any of our other museums, turned 
into lecture-halls, The lecturer is, as a rule, out of place in 
a museum, where the visitor or student should be allowed 
to see its contents for himself, and in quiet. He can think 
over the subject, or, if need be, refresh his memory from such 
a guide-book, or from his own notes, or, indeed, as in the 
case of some museums, a brief question would elicit from 
the attendant a reply, both courteous and to the point, 
about any particular object under his care. This is a 
different thing entirely to the typical beef-eaters or to 
lecturers discoursing to an admiring following of rustics and 
’Arries. That such attendants as those we have in mind are 
to bé found is proved by the fact that they exist in the 
great museum at Naples. All who have visited that noble 
collection will remember what a fund of information the 
custodians of the various galleries there were able to 
impart when such service was asked of them, and of how 
useful a character it was. 


FRANCE was never more eager to erect memorials of her 
worthies than in the present time. Scarcely a month 
passes without an announcement of a project for a work of 
that class. The latest comes from the literary and artistic 
society of the department of Lot, and has for its object the 
erection of a memorial of CLtmENT Marot, the poet, who 
was born in Cahors in 1495. His life was one of vicissitude. 
He was brought up as a page in the French court. After 
the battle of Pavia, he shared the imprisonment of 
Francis I. On returning to France his heretical opinions 


brought him to a dungeon in the Chatelet. Finally he died 
of want in Turin. MaAror, in the sixteenth century, was 
the representative of that Jon sens which is supposed to be 
the characteristic of French literature, and from his wit he 
was competent to hold the office of court jester. BorLEau 
recognises his “ elegant badinage,” but it is not to be ex- 
pected that people will care to give much study to his 
works, and accordingly there is more need for something 
to keep his memory from oblivion. The designs for the 
memorial are the work of MM. CatMren and RADALOSSE. 
The structure is to be Renaissance in style, and will be 
placed on a site near the street in Cahors which bears the 
name of the poet. 


THE Corporation of Nottingham have just presented to 
Mr. Fe.ix Josepn a beautifully illuminated address of 
thanks, enclosed in an elaborately carved oak album. This 
presentation was made through Mr. Alderman RENALS, 
J.P., chairman of the Castle Museum and Art Gallery 
Committee, as an expression of their gratitude for the loan 
of his splendid collection of old Wedgwood ware, and for 
the many rare and valuable gifts made to this institution 
since its opening in 1878 by the Prince and Princess of 
Waters. The entire work, which is an excellent example of 
local talent, was carried out under the personal supervision 
of Mr. GEorcE Harry WALLIS, F.S.A., the curator of the 
museum, the carving being done by Mr. MIDDLEBROOK, 
and the illumination by Mr. ARTHUR MarsHattl, A.R.LB.A. 


Ir must be regretted that obstacles should be put in the 
way of the project of the committee who have been willing 
to expend trouble and time, in addition to money, for the 
purpose of preserving Kirkstall Abbey for the country as 
well as for the district. The honorary secretary of the 
committee, Mr. Grorce Hitt, however, now shows that 
difficulties have arisen. After stating that negotiations had 
been opened for the purchase of the estate, and that one of 
the members of the committee had engaged to advance the 
necessary money if terms of purchase could be agreed 
upon, he added that the committee was anxious that the 
abbey and grounds should not fall into the hands of specu- 
lators for any purpose, and had determined to take upon 
itself the entire risk of not being able to effect a transfer 
of the estate to the town of Leeds, or to some other disin- 
terested trust. With these objects in view, the committee 


made a formal offer to purchase the abbey and grounds, © 


on terms, conditions, and restrictions suggested by the 
vendors. In reply the committee has now been informed, 
on behalf of Lady Carpican, that its “ offer cannot be. 
entertained, but that the abbey will shortly be offered by 
auction.” In conclusion he says the committee regrets 
that Lady Carpican has determined to submit what her 
ladyship recently described in the press as “ the ruins 
of her grand old abbey” to the risks of a public auction. 


Tue latest instance of the entente cordiale between 
Russia and France is rather odd in form, being neither 
more nor less than a paving-block. The officer who has 
charge of the finance of the Russian section for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and who is also one of the Emperor’s 
councillors, has sent a sample of the kind to Paris, and it is 
in consequence received with as much interest as if it were 
a diplomatic communication from the Russian Foreign 
Office. The block appears to correspond with one of the 
numerous substitutes for stone with which we are familiar 
in this country. It is said to be made up of powdered 
granite. Similar blocks were laid in the space around the 
cathedral of St. Isaac, in St. Petersburg, eighteen years 
ago, and have withstood all the traffic. It is also claimed 
that the paving is as noiseless under carriages as wood 
pavement. The Russian block is interpreted to be a token 
of sympathy by the Parisians, but business, not sentiment, is 
what is really sought. It is proposed that the Russian 
pavement should be tested near the Opera House, and if it 
should succeed there to be afterwards employed in the 
streets of the city. With all their enthusiasm for their new 
ally we can hardly believe that the Municipality would go 
so far to discover a material for pavement. Much cheaper 


blocks are obtainable in places nearer Paris than is St. 


Petersburg. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NORTHAMPTON. 
HIS illustration of a building, by Mr. A. D. Smrru, of 
__ Westminster, is taken from a drawing that was 
exhibited this year in the Royal Academy. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 24.-_STREET IN CAIRO, MOSQUES OF KALAOON, EL NASR, 
AND BEREKOOK, [R. PHENE SPIHRS,]), 


NO. 25._MOSQUE OF IBN TOOLOON, CAIRO. [R. PHENE SPIERS.] 
NO, 26,_SILK MERCERS’ BAZAAR, OAIRO. (R. PHENE SPIERS.] 


EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


HE work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund, carried on by 
members of the British School at Athens during the past 
winter and spring, has been more than once referred to in these 
columns. We are now in a position, the 77zes says, to present 
our readers with a more detailed record, based upon the reports 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner, the director, and of Mr. R. Elsey 
Smith, the architect of the expedition. 

A preliminary tour of exploration was made in December 
by Mr. Gardner and Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard, who visited the 
ancient sites of Cerynia, Lapithus, Soli, an early Phoenician 
temple on the Limniti river, Polités Chrysokhon (probably 
Arsinoe), and new and old Paphos. On a later occasion Mr. 
Gardner also visited Amathus and Curium. Various circum- 
stances delayed active operations until February, when Mr 
M. R. James conducted the excavation of a hill called Leon- 
tari, near Nicosia, containing traces of early houses and walls, 
deep cuttings in the rock, a massive fort, and archaic tombs. 
No decisive evidence was forthcoming as to the date of the 
massive walls of the fortress, which are attributed by some 
competent authorities to Roman times, but are more probably 
Medizeval. The top of the hill, however, was occupied on the 
north by a network of primitive walls, mixed with early pottery 
and other objects pointing to a remote period, and by an early 
wall of fortification, replaced in later times by the massive one 
still extant. On the south of the hill lay tombs of an equally 
archaic period, which yielded about two hundred vases and 
other objects in bronze, lead, and silver. The rock of 
Leontari is a remarkable elevated tableland of sandstone 
formation, rising 130 feet above the surrounding plain, 
and 520 feet above the sea-level; it has a steep cliff at 
the top running all round the hill, which renders access 
difficult. The hill, having a circumference of nearly a 
mile, offers too long a line of defence for the men who could 
find refuge on it ; advantage has, therefore, been taken of a 
narrow neck of land, which divides the hill into two unequal 
portions, to form an inner citadel of the smaller northern half. 
It is here that all the traces of building were found; the tombs all 
lie beyond the wall on the southern half of the hill. This 
arrangement recalls the general plan of the fortress of Tiryns, 
but at Leontari the inner citadel itself has a circumference of 
almost the same length as the whole fortress of Tiryns. Rely- 
ing for the most part on the natural slopes of the hill for 
defence, the inhabitants only raised a wall across the isthmus 
at one exposed point. This wall, like all those in the northern 
hill, was built of small, unhewn stones, laid without mortar and 
carefully fitted. Nowhere, however, is there more than a single 
course flush with the ground. The wall was 6 feet. broad, and 
had a large tower 60 feet square at its west end, and possibly 
another at the east. A few feet south of this wall are extensive 
remains of a far more massive structure, consisting, likewise, of 
two great towers and a curtain wall. The west tower, which is 
the most perfect, consists of a single chamber 32 feet by 57 feet, 
with walls 16 feet thick. The curtain wall is 1o feet thick. The 
inner lining of the towers consists of good ashlar work, while 
the outer facing of the walls, above a plain base, consists of 
very fine rusticated work, z.e. blocks having a raised centre panel 
with a broad chisel draught all round. The core is entirely of 
stone, set ina hard white mortar, and laid in courses about 
2 feet high, containing here and there stones of the full height 
of the course, but mostly built of smaller stones. To sum up, 
we seem to have in Leontari Vouno traces of a very early settle- 
ment, as evidenced by the tombs, to which we may refer the 
slighter early walls, while the more massive walls belong to a 
later occupation, probably in Mediaeval times. 

The principal work of the season, however, has been the 
excavation of the great Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. 
As one of the two or three great centres of worship in the 
ancient world, this site seemed almost certain to yield impor- 
tant results. It has never been excavated, although such an 


authority as the Central Archzeological Institute at Berlin had : 


long held its excavation to be most desirable. Digging was 
begun upon February 3, and carried on without intermission 
until May 5. The actual site of the temple having been ascer- 
tained by the cutting of deep trenches in various directions, the 
whole of the accumulated earth was gradually removed, so 
that not only was the plan left clearly visible, but the inscrip- 
tions and other antiquities scattered about could not fail to be 
discovered. First, as to the temple itself. It is known to have 
been of great antiquity and of Phcenician origin, and it was 
apparently but little altered by the Greeks when they became 
the ruling power in the island, for nowhere on the site were 
found traces of any building at all resembling the usual Greek 
temple. In Romantimes it was twice damaged by earthquake 
—in the early part of the first century and towards the close of 
the second. Each time it was restored with great magnificence, 
but although the Romans made important alterations and addi- 
tions they do not seem to have wished to change the main 
character of the building, or even to any great extent the 
arrangement of the various parts. Coins exist of Roman 
times giving a view of this temple, and showing a. tall 
central chamber or cella, with lower chambers or porticoes 
on either side, and a court in front enclosed by a wall with 
gates. A coin of Byblos, a town on the Phoenician coast, 
shows a temple of very similar structure, with a large court 
surrounded by a wall containing the sacred cone, and entered 
on one side through a lofty portico. We have a tolerably full 
description of one building—Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem— 
which may practically be considered a Phoenician temple, 
though no doubt modified by the circumstances of its construc- 
tion. In the main there is a strong correspondence between 
the temple at Paphos and the account of Solomon’s temple 
given in the Second Book of Kings. In both we get a series of 
large outer courts; in both a lofty central chamber of small 
dimensions, flanked by lower ones. A diagram has been pre- 
pared showing the general plan of the buildings. Walls of a 
date earlier than Roman are indicated by dark bands, while the 
Roman work is shown by cross hatching. In each case the 
dark shading indicates such walls or fragments as are actually 
laid bare or found zz sztz, the dotted lines those walls or por- 
tions of walls for which there seemed to be sufficient 
evidence to warrant them being shown on the plan. Every 
part of the site which could be examined at all has been 
explored down to the rock level. The temple stands on a 
considerable elevation above the sea on ground which slopes 
gently seawards for some distance, and then dips suddenly 
down about a mile from the coast. This elevated ground is 
bordered on the west by the deep ravine of the river Bocarus, 
and on the east by a gorge which contains a river bed, usually 
dry. 

The plan falls into two main divisions :—(1) the south wing, 
standing detached ; (2) a quadrilateral enclosure, containing 
various halls and chambers. (1) The south wing seems to have 
been the earliest portion of which any traces remain. It con- 
sists of a large hall or court, bounded on the west by a fine wall 
of massive blocks, standing on a basement of rough stones, 
with a carefully-prepared upper bed. Between this court and 
the great quadrangle are remains of sore irregular chambers 
and some pier bases ; it seems probable that these bases may 
have been part of a triple avenue leading to the court, so that 
if this were the original shrine we should have an arrangement 
similar to that on the Byblos coin. (2) The rest of the site is 
occupied by buildings of later construction than the south 
wing, and probably added as the temple gained in renown and 
wealth. Taking the various parts of these later buildings as 
they occur on the plan, and commencing from the south, we 
find stretching across the whole width of the site a great hall or 
stoa, with a row of columns down the centre. Though the con- 
struction is Roman, there is good ground for believing that the 
general character of earlier buildings is here, as elsewhere, 
retained ; of such earlier and smaller chambers sufficient traces 
remain to allow of fairly accurate restoration. The stoa was 
probably roofed, and entered from the south by a projecting 
portico. Running round the walls inside is a broad platform 
2 feet above the general floor level ; from the low wall which 
supported this platform project a series of small corbels to 
carry a seat. The floor at the lower level consists of a geometri- 
cal mosaic, carefully laid in marble of delicate natural tints. 
This was probably the portion of the temple to which worship- 
pers would be first admitted, and would thus answer to the 
outer court of Solomon’s Temple. Under this mosaic floor 
were found several inscriptions, the marble head of Eros, and 
various fragments of bronze and terra-cotta. North of the 
stoa comes the central hall, also of Roman construction, and so 
arranged that its south side is formed by part of the north wall of 
the stoa, from which no doubt it was entered direct. This hall was 
probably covered by a roof, and hada double line of colzmns, 
as in the great stoaon the Acropolis at Athens between the two 
theatres. But the walls as theystand are very imperfect. Both 
this hall and the stoa were of the Doric order, and some archi- 
tectural fragments were recovered. The hall is of much smaller 
dimensions than the stoa, and seems on the north side to have 
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opened into a great court without roof. Here, probably, and 
n the hall stood many of the dedicatory bronze statues of 
which the bases were found buried in a large pit. The whole 
of the space east of the hall and court was occupied by a 
series of chambers of considerably earlier date, with walls 
much more regularly built of carefully-prepared stones of 
moderate size, generally laid without mortar. Owing to the 
curious angle at which the Romans set the south stoa to the 
earlier buildings, the southernmost chamber is of an irregular 
form. The central chamber is the most perfect. All the walls 
are of early date, though the south wall has been partly rebuilt 
in Roman times. Remains of a late stone floor are interesting 
as giving the probable floor level. Under it, besides fragments 
of a Cypriote and other tablets, were found a very fine bronze 
gilt pin and a crystal cylinder belonging to a sceptre. In 
default of direct evidence as to the position of doorways, the 
difference of floor level shows that there can have been no 
access to this chamber on the north side. The main entrance 
was probably on the east. North of the central chamber is a 
broad passage or chamber, with no wall to east or west. This 
may have formed a great entrance for special occasions, and 
might thus be identified with the central feature represented on 
the Cypriote coins as giving a view from the open court. Two 
Jarge bases for piers actually exist at the east end of the 
passage where piers occur on the coins. The west end was 
probably open. The chambers north and south correspond to 
the lower buildings on the coin with the courtyard extending in 
front of them. These chambers were probably connected with 
the administration of the temple, or formed residences for the 
priests. Finally, along the north side of the open coust, and 
overlapping part of the chambers, is the north stoa, of smaller 
dimensions than the south stoa, and with no columns in it. 
The floor is of mosaic, but much coarser than that in the 
south stoa. The walls are partly Roman, partly of earlier date. 
Outside this stoa, which apparently formed the north boundary 
of the temple site, occur detached fragments of walls and small 
courts of Roman date, belonging, no doubt, to residences or 
offices for the priests or attendants of the temple. 

A brief account must now be given of the antiquities dis- 
covered at Kuklia and elsewhere. On the site of the temple 
itself the most numerous and important finds were the inscrip- 
tions, amounting to about 150. Three or four, more or less 
fragmentary, were in the Cypriote Syllabary. Two marble 
tablets call for especial mention, one containing a letter from 
Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander ; the other the list of contri- 
butors to the Elaiochristion, doubtless a feast connected with 
the ceremony of anointing the sacred cone. Another tablet 
hears an elegiac inscription recording that at the suggestion of 
King Nikokles the town was fortified ; Nikokles conspired with 
Antigonus against Ptolemy in BC. 310. But by far the greatest 
number of inscriptions were on the pedestals of statues dedi- 
cated in the temple in Ptolemaic times. The titles, both of the 
corporate bodies that dedicated them and of the officials in 
whose honour they were set up, throw much light upon the 
constitution of Cyprus during that period. Many of these 
bodies seem to have been military colonies established in the 
island. The officials usually bear the title cuyyevjs rov 
Baciéws, with coramonly the addition orpatnyés. The offices 
of admiral or high priest are sometimes associated with that of 
military governor. Several other officials of the Ptolemaic 
service are mentioned, ¢.g. tpodeds Baoidéws, dpyicoporopvra€, 
au officer described as of the great library at Alexandria, and a 
mysterious official called the dpyedéarpos, of whom we hear 
nothing more. Other antiquities were hardly so numerous as 
might have been expected, but were still of considerable 
importance, Naturally, on this site, there were found several 
rude images of Aphrodite of primitive form, but not a Jarge 
number of the Cypriote statues and statuettes which have 
occurred on other temple sites in Cyprus. On the other hand, 
there have been found some important examples of purely 
Greek work—a small marble head, of later archaic style, 
about the beginning of the fifth century ; and, above all, a 
marble head of a boy, about life-size, which may. perhaps, 
te known in the future as the Eros of Paphos. This is of 
the finest Greek work and in perfect condition. Various heads 
and other fragments were found; but perhaps second in im- 
portance comes a very richly worked gold hairpin, the top of 
which is adort.ed with four goats’ heads and above them four 
doves. The whole is a beautiful specimen of goldsmith’s work. 
The bulk of the tombs examined in the neighbourhood of 
Paphos had been rifled in ancient times, and even what was 
left was later than the date of the tombs. The pottery found 
in the few tombs undisturbed could not be assigned to a remoter 
period than the seventh or eighth century B.c. With this, 
however, were sometimes found vases of unmistakable Mycenz 
type, seeming to show that the very remote epoch commonly 
assigned to these vases is to some extent erroneous. In later 
tombs a considerable number of glass vessels was found, some 
of them remarkable for their shape or colouring. On the whole, 
however, Kuklia is not a tomb-site—probably because its 
ancient fame and wealth have in all periods attracted riflers 


who have left but little for the gleaners of to-day. The chief 
result, then, of the first season’s work of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund has been the plan of the great Temple of Paphos, built 
according to Phoenician traditions, and so adding to our most 
scanty knowledge of the Phcenician temple, as famous in the 
ancient world and as often mentioned in literature as any 
known to or built by the Greeks. Since the completion of 
active work Mr. Hogarth has been engaged in a careful 
archeological survey of the island, and his report will help to 
guide the committee in future operations. In the meantime a 


|} site has already been decided upon for next season’s work, 


which is confidently expected to yield a rich harvest of anti- 
quities. The treasurer of the fund (Mr. Walter Leaf, Old 
Change, E.C.) will be very glad to receive contributions towards 
the cost of this and future undertakings. 
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Q)* Monday evening a meeting of the General Committee 
of the Edinburgh Public Library was held, Lord Provost 
Clark presiding. ; 

The report of the Building Committee, which was adopted, 
stated that, on the recommendation of the architect, it was 
resolved to substitute Carmyllie stone for granolithic for the 
south-east staircase leading from George IV. Bridge to the 
Cowgate public entrance ; that estimates of the extra cost had 
been submitted ; and that it was agreed to have the work done 
for 227/. The report further stated that the committee, having 
considered Messrs. Beattie & Sons’ letter of the 18th inst., 
along with the report of the clerk of works of the 19th, and the 
report of the architect that in his opinion the iron contractors 
were not carrying on the works at such a rate as to insure their 
completion within the time specified, recommended that the 
General Committee should recommend the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council, with the approval of the 
architect, to give seven days’ notice to the contractors, inti- 
mating that the committee would take the work out of their 
hands, and carry it on either by themselves or by other con- 
tractors, holding them and their securities Jiable in all damage 
and extra expenses arising from the delay or otherwise which 
had been, or might yet be, incurred. 

Mr. Dunlop said that this had had its desired effect, and 
that matters were now proceeding with more rapidity. Still, 
they wanted the power craved. They expected to be ready for 
the roof soon, being already at the last storey of the building. 
If the contractors for the ironwork kept faith, he thought that 
by New Year’s Day they would have the building covered. 


ETCHING AND AQUATINT.* 
By SIDNEY COLVIN. 


TCHING is the name of a variety of metal engraving 
which has been practised from times little less early than 
line-engraving. The main point in which it differs from line- 
engraving is that the lines, instead of being cut with a pointed 
tuol into the surface of the metal plate, are bitten into that sur- 
face by the operation of an acid. The meaning of the word 
“to etch” is thus true to its derivation, which is from a Teutonic 
root signifying to eat or bite (German dz¢zez, Dutch efsezt). 
The material regularly used in etching is copper, but experi- 
ments have been made, especially in the early days of the art, 
with plates also of iron or of zinc. The plate is first covered 
with a thin hard varnish—or ground, as it is technically called 
—composed of a mixture of wax, gum mastic, and bitumen, 
sometimes partly liquefied with oil of lavender. The surface of 
the grounded plate is next blackened by smoking, and on the 
ground thus blackened are traced the outlines of the design to 
be produced. The etcher then takes a straight sharp-pointed 
instrument or needle, and, holding it like a pen or pencil in 
drawing, scratches through the ground, to the surface of the 
plate, first the outlines and then the details and shadows of his 
design. ‘The copper being thus laid bare in the lines which are 
to appear as black in the print, the plate is next put into a bath 
of acid, While the main surface of the plate is still protected 
by the ground, the acid bites into it wherever it has been 
exposed by the needle, and produces a sunk line, or network of 
lines. When the etcher has reason to think the biting has gone 
far enough for the places which he wishes to print lightest in 
his work, he removes the plate from the bath, “ stops out” those 
places with wax, so that the acid cannot touch them further, 
and returns the plate to the bath in order that the lines still 
exposed may be bitten deeper, and so on until he has obtained 


the greatest depth which he requires. The ground is then 


melted off the plate, which is inked and cleaned (but not so 


* From the new ‘‘ Guide to the Exhibition Galleries of the British 
Museum,” 
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completely as in line-engraving), and impressions are then 
taken by means of a press. 

This is the method of pure etching, but the name is also 
extended to include another way of work practised sometimes 
apart from, but oftenest in connection with, the biting process ; 
the way, that is, of “dry-point.”. Dry-point consists of draw- 
ing or scratching with a needle directly on the surface of the 
plate, without the intervention of a ground or the use of acid. 
The lines so produced are rough about the edges, and this 
roughness is not removed with the scraper, as the roughness of 
the edges is removed in line-engraving, but left so as to hold 
the ink and print with the patchy or bloomy effect known as 
“burr.” Many etchers finish certain parts of their work in dry- 
point, with the express view of obtaining this effect of “ burr.” 
Other devices for obtaining depth and softness of shadow are 
by leaving portions of the plate intentionally uncleaned, or but 
partly cleaned, so that the plate in these portions prints dark 
independently of the lines scratched or bitten into it. 

The great point of the art of etching is its freedom and 
directness. The etcher cannot rival the line-engraver in purity, 
precision, and regularity of curve and hatching ; but, subject 
to this restriction, his method gives him a far wider scope both 
in the rendering of the facts of life and nature, and in express- 
ing his personal artistic instincts and predilections. From the 
airiest sketch by which he arrests on copper the momentary dip 
of a sail or gesture of an arm, to the most brilliant and subtly- 
wrought effects of light and shade, the whole range of artistic 
suggestion and expression in black and white is open to him. 
Accordingly the art has been practised mainly, and that by 
some of the very greatest masters, as one of original design, 
and only in a secondary degree as one for interpreting the works 
of others. 

Aquatint.—The practice of etching, together with the suc- 
cess of the mezzotint engravers, caused some artists in the 
eighteenth century to consider whether they could not devise a 
way of using acid to bite in broad tints and washes, instead of 
only lines, or lines with the burr attaching to them, as hereto- 
fore. Several more or less successful experiments in this 
direction were made in France, but the perfected method of 
aquatint seems to have been first worked out in England. The 
process is briefly as follows :—The plate is first varnished, or 
grounded, with a solution of resin in spirits of wine, which 
On evaporation breaks up into a multitude of minute and 
regular granulations. In the interstices of these the copper is 
exposed, so that if the plate were submitted in this state to the 
action of acid, and then inked and an impression taken, it 
would print of an even, dark grain all over. The business of 
the artist, therefore, having transferred his design to the surface 
of the plate thus grounded, is to protect from the action of the 
acid those parts of it which he does not wish to print dark. 
This he does by painting on them with a brush dipped in 
turpentine and lampblack, or turpentine and oxide of bismuth. 
First he covers up, or as it is called “‘ stops out,” with this mate- 
rial the parts of the design which are to remain quite white; 
which done, he gives the rest of the plate a first biting with 
acid, of such strength as to corrode the copper sufficiently for 
the palest shadows of the design. The places where the 
shadows are to remain thus pale he then stops out as before, and 
gives the plate a second biting for the next darker shadows, 
and so on for the next, in a series of successive bitings and 
stoppings-out, until the deepest darks arereached. The ground 
is then melted away, and the plate is finished and ready to be 
printed from. 

With reference to the origins of etching, the practice of 
biting-in designs with acid upon metal is said, probably with 
truth, to have been practised by the Mediaeval armourers, and 
from them to have been adopted by the goldsmiths, or gold- 
smith painters, who began in the fifteenth century to engrave 
plates for the purpose of yielding designs on paper. Impres- 
sions both from dry-point and from bitten plates appear in the 
Low Countries towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
These first-fruits of the art are not here represented, and this 
section of our exhibition opens with the work of the great 
Niirnberg master, whom we have already met as a designer on 
wood and an engraver in line. 

Albrecht Diirerin the course of his career made several experi- 
ments in etching, most of them, it is thought, on plates of iron ; 
but none are so successful as these two apparently companion 
pieces of a Holy Family with Saints anda St. Jerome. Even of 
these the plates only yielded very few good impressions ; those 
exhibited are fair, neither very strong nor as weak as they most 
commonly are. A follower of Diirer, Albrecht Altdorfer of 
Ratisbon, worked alike as architect, painter, goldsmith, line- 
engraver, etcher, and designer on wood, and was the first artist 
in Europe to treat landscape independently for its own sake. 
He used etching exclusively for landscapes and designs of cups, 
jugs, &c., for jewellers, An example in each of these two kinds 
is given, but both are weak in impression. Two other artists of 
the same country, working during the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and influenced much by Diirer, and yet more 
by Altdorfer, are Hirschvogel and Lautensack ; both understood 


the methods of biting better than Altdorfer, and produced work 
less skilful than his in design, but more effective in appearance, 
though still mainly conventional and confined to little more 
than outlines. Hirschvogel is represented by three landscapes 
and two quaint hunting scenes, Lautensack by a landscape, a 
Bible scene, and a portrait. At Augsburg during the same 
period the several members of the family of Hopfer were 
extremely prolific in the production of Bible and emblematical 
subjects, and used chiefly, probably by reason of its facility, 
the method of etching, which Daniel Hopfer is sometimes 
erroneously said to have invented ; an elaborate example of his 
work is given. Jost Amman, whose style as a designer on 
wood we have seen already, was also an etcher: he is repre- 
sented with a composition of emblematic geography and figures, 
besides a spirited piece representing a discharge of fireworks at 
Niirnberg in honour of Maximilian II. So far, our examples 
have been all by artists of the schools of Niirnberg, 
Ratisbon, Augsburg, or the adjacent parts of Germany. Passing 
now to the Low Countries, our first example is furnished by a 
Fleming who struggled hard to be Italian, Frans Floris, with 
an ineffective enough piece, adapted probably from an antique 
sarcophagus relief of Minerva and the giants, and designed to 
commemorate the victory of Lepanto. More genuine and 
home-grown phases of Netherlandish art are represented by 
Cornelis Teunissen, with a Fall of the Tower of Babel quaintly 
realised according to his Dutch imagination, and the eldest 
Brueghel (“ Peasant Brueghel”) with a scene of village sports, 
entirely in the spirit of his pictures, spiritedly drawn and 
vigorously bitten on a plate of unusual dimensions. 

Passing now to the schools of Italy, we find etching little, if 
at all, made use of in that country until the middle and later 
half of the sixteenth century ; from which time onwards its 
facile methods (facile at least to use amiss) proved very 
tempting to the enervated artistic spirit of the race, and partly 
superseded, and partly helped to deteriorate, the severer skill 
of the line-engraver. The Holy Family, by Andrea Medolla, 
is designed in the over-suave spirit of the time, and printed 
with effects of burr and inking that may probably be accidental. 
Battista Franco etches a well-known composition of Titian in a 
manner hardly to be distinguished from that of careless line- 
engraving : then come twu anonymous etchings after the same 
master, one of a Virgin and Child with Saints, another of a 
landscape with shepherds driving a flock beside a stream : both 
formerly, but quite wrongly, attributed to Titian himself. The 
Italian series is here interrupted in order to bring into com- 
parison with this Venetian landscape those etched, in a manner 
perhaps suggested by similar examples, by the Italianised 
Fleming Paul Bril and the Dutchman Abraham Bloemart. 
Following next the influence of the Italian Renaissance into 
France, we find subjects of saints, with landscape backgrounds, 
etched by anonymous masters of the Fontainebleau school, and 
by Etienne du Pérac, with more both of sentiment and vigour 
than is common about the same time in Italy itself, Witness 
the examples which follow of the four famous academical 
masters of Bologna, Lodovico and Annibale Carracci, Guido 
Reni, and Guercino: all devotional pieces of the slightest kind, 
and without the degree of academical power and accomplish- 
ment which the same masters showed undeniably in their pic- 
tures. Amuch humbler German etcher of the same time, that 
is the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Bar- 
tolommaus Reiter—handles similar subjects with more convic- 
tion and expression; and a Neapolitan painter of Spanish 
origin, Ribera, shows in them a certain real vigour both of 
ascetic sentiment and of artistic touch. 

We have now arrived at the period when men of genius, 
born about the close of the seventeenth century or in the open- 
ing years of the next, arose to give new value and significance 
to the etcher’s art. First among these comes Vandyke, with 
four examples, in various states, of his famous and brilliant 
etched portraits of contemporary artists, and two elaborate 
subject-pieces handled in a manner of less freedom and direct- 
ness, and more resembling that of a line-engraver who uses 
etching for the preparatory labour of his plates. Next Claude 
Lorraine, who in his etched designs of classic landscape and 
architecture succeeded in expressing, though with a compara- 
tively tentative and uncertain hand, much of the same perfect 
feeling for the composition and relation of forms and masses, 
and the gradations of light and shade, as inspired his pictures. 
A French contemporary of Claude who shared his feeling and 
imitated his effects, but in a dryer and more academic fashion, 
was Gabriel Perelle: the sterner view of Roman classic land- 
scape characteristic of Gaspar Poussin is represented next. 
Among native Italians, the chief etcher in the first half of the 
seventeenth century was Stefano della Bella, who died young, 
but not before he had produced a vast number of plates 
executed with an unsurpassed dexterity and lightness of hand. 
Airy studies of character and costume, and grotesque or 
graceful decorative fancies, compose almost the whole of this 
master’s work: while Callot, who had wandered young froin 
Lorraine into Italy, combined with an equal adroitness and 
vivacity of touch ona minute scale a far greater reality of theme 
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and grasp of human character and expression. The serious 
side of Callot’s talent is represented by four subjects from the 
Passion of Christ; the burlesque side by the well-known 
riotous travesty of a Zvmptation of St. Antony. Only second 
to the influence of Callot in spreading a taste for etching 
throughout Europe in the seventeenth century was that of a 
French artist of a very different temper, Abraham Bosse, who, 
besides producing a number of careful plates, was the author of 
a treatise on the technicalities of the art. Directness of effect 
and expressive freedom of touch were not the chief points of 
etching as conceived by Bosse: he aimed rather at rivalling the 
effects of the line-engraver by mechanical regularity of handling 
and brilliancy of light and shade, so that it is often hard to tell 
whether or no his plates have been finished with the burin. 
A similar aim, attended by a similar ambiguity, prevails in 
much of the multifarious work of Hollar, a Bohemian who 
settled in England and laboured here during the Common- 
wealth and Restoration period with inexhaustible faithful 
industry and scanty reward. Our specimens of Hollar’s work 
include costume and portrait pieces, natural history, and 
illustrations of poetry and fable. Immediately after them 
are placed a group of fable and animal subjects by English 
artists who etched under the influence of Hollar, in 
a similar precise and graver-like manner, namely, Richard 
Gaywood, Francis Barlow, and Francis Place. The designs for 
most of these subjects are furnished by Barlow, who was a 
prolific though clumsy enough draughtsman. 

Froin this point we go back to take up the history of etching 
in the Low Countries, where throughout the seventeenth century 
the art was practised assiduously by many masters, and by one, 
Rembrandt, with incomparable power. Among Dutch artists 
of Rembrandt’s day but senior to him, Jan Van de Velde 
handled the needle somewhat dryly, having greater skill as a 
line engraver, and Antoine Waterloo produced innumerable 
studies of forest scenery, sometimes, as in the present instances, 
aniinated with Scriptural or Classical figures, and technically 
net ineffective, though wearisome by reason of their con- 
ventional monotony of character and design. At this point 
follow our examples of Rembrandt himself, who exceeded all 
other etchers in mastery alike of human gesture and ex- 
pression, and of the forms and features of landscape, and was 
incomparably skilled in conveying the effect he desired, whether 
by an economical device of the fewest and most expressive 
strokes, or by a combination of the richest and most elaborate 
effects of shading, biting, and printing. His work in Bible 
illustration, in portraiture, and in landscape is all represented 
here with good, although not the very rarest or most brilliant, 
examples. Ferdinand Bol stands alike as a painter and etcher 
for the group of Rembrandt’s immediate pupils and followers in 
Holland. 

Returning now to Italy, we find a popular seventeenth- 
century painter of animal and Scripture subjects, the Genoese 
Benedetto Castiglione, influenced as an etcher by the examples 
of Stefano della Bella and of Rembrandt almost equally. 
Salvator Rosa follows, with four large Classical and emblematic 
subjects technically mere outline sketches on the copper, and 
less characteristic of his powers than his usual pictorial 
motives of beggar-and-bandit-haunted landscape. The suc- 
ceeding examples illustrate the various uses of etching by 
Italian artists of the latter half of the seventeenth century. The 
spirit of the antiquarian draughtsman is represented by Gale- 
struzzi, with his plate from the basrelief of the Apotheosts of 
Homer now in the British Museum; that of the facile and 
fashionable devotional and decorative painter, working experi- 
mentally with needle and copper, by Luca Giordano with his 
Woman taken in Adultery ; that of the ordinary craftsman in 
etching and engraving, by Biscaino and Lorenzini. 

Then we return again to the fresher inspiration and more 
spirited handiwork of the Dutchmen ; and first of those Dutch 
pastoral painters whose native instincts were modified during a 
sojourn in Italy by the influences of Roman scenery and 
tradition. Ofthese, both Jan Both and Berchem were prolific 
and skilful etchers. They are followed here by other Dutch 
masters who lived at home and escaped the fascinations of the 
south ; Ruysdael, the great master of woodland romance and 
mystery, whose etchings, however, are tame beside his pic- 
tures ; and Bakhuyzen, one of the most diligent students of his 
native shores andseas. Next comes a group ofthe lovers, both 
Dutch and Flemish, of homely and grotesque humanity. First 
Andries Both, who despite his travels in Italy, and even in 
saintly subjects like these, never lost his rude spirit of cari- 
cature ; next, the great Antwerp painter of peasant life and 
tavern humours, Teniers, and then the scarcely less famous 
Haarlem painter of similar themes, Adriaen van Ostade, with 
his weaker follower Cornelis Bega. All these masters express 
themselves by means of the needle and copper-plate with 
vigour and originality, though none with anything approaching 
the powers and resources of Rembrandt. A relatively equal 
measure of skill in etching was attained by two of the purely 
native pastoral painters of Holland, Paul Potter and Adriaen 
Van de Velde, who close the series of the famous Netherland 
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masters of this age. Following them are placed examples of 
two German artists, J. H. Roos, who worked in the Italian 
romantic pastoral vein with great applause in the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century; and Ridinger, who continued 
through a considerable part of the eighteenth to etch subjects of 
forest life and sport. 

The seventeenth century was pre-eminently (leaving our 
own generation out of account) the great age of etching. 
Passing to the eighteenth, we find the art less practised, and 
that generally in a more trifling, imitative, and amateur 
fashion. Our next two examples are French, and represent the 
transition from the one century to the other. Claude Gillot 
initiates that style of treating Pagan mythologic and decorative 
themes which we shall find practised later, with an exquisite 
alertness of fancy and of hand, by Eisen and Fragonard. The 
many-figured scene of court ceremonial by Pierre Brissart is an 
example of a widely different use to which etching was 
frequently turned at this time and afterwards. In Venice the 
art was deftly practised throughout the greater part of the 
century by both the elder and younger Tiepolo: the former of 
whom (Giovanni Battista) etched chiefly trivial Classical or 
fancy subjects, while the great devotional and _ decorative 
paintings with which it was his main business to adorn the 
churches and palaces of Venice were reproduced on copper by 
his son Giovanni Domenico, known as Tiepoletto. A versatile 
and accomplished, but purely imitative and unoriginal German 
artist, Dietrich, who was technically the most skilful etcher of 
his time, follows with a Scriptural subject and two landscapes. 
After the airy outline sketches on copper of Eisen and 
Fragonard already mentioned, follow the contrasted efforts of a 
French amateur, Marcenay de Ghuy, to obtain the utmost finish 
and brilliancy of effect by minute burin-like shading, perhaps 
actually finished with the burin, and next to these come speci- 
mens of portrait work by the Englishman Worlidge, a sedulous 
copyist and tolerable imitator of Rembrandt. The two great 
Continental illustrators and vignette designers of the eighteenth 
century, the Germanised Pole Chodowiecki and the Frenchman 
J. M. Moreau, follow—the former with two sets of illustrations 
to Shakespeare, brightly designed on a minute scale : the latter 
with two etched title-pages and a frontispiece. Then comes 
Captain William Baillie, skilled alike in mezzotint, stipple and 
etching, but best known by the liberties he took with 
Rembrandt’s finest plate in its state of ruin ; he is here repre- 
sented by two heads after Salvator Rosa and Frans Hals 
respectively. The landscape and pastoral work of the time is 
illustrated next, with pleasant examples by the Swiss-German 
poet, scholar and artist, Solomon Gessner, and one by the elder 
George Barret, a good landscape painter, especially in water- 
colours, according to the broad and generalising manner 
of that day in England, but possessing no power, as an example 
shows, over the technical resources of etching. 

At this point a new technical method makes its appearance, 
that namely of aquatint, practised sometimes in combination - 
with and sometimes apart from the ordinary method of etching 
with incised and bitten lines. First come examples of the 
imperfectly successful experiments of St. Non and Le Prince, 
and then of the method as perfected in England by Paul 
Sandby. Next, some small landscapes in mixed etching and 
aquatint by the German pastoral painter Kobell. Another 
German, Balzer, follows with a Virgin and Child, treated in 
the same mixed method and with an unusual depth of biting 
and force of effect. In France aquatint became very popular 
among the designers of social types and scenes in the days of 
the Revolution, the Directoire, and Consulate: foremost 
among whom was Debucourt. By way of contrast with his 
scene of festivity in the Café Frascati, is placed a large plate 
of the Fall of the Bastille, etched in the ordinary manner by 
Thévenin. Then we pass to the Classic landscape work of the 
time, as practised at Rome or under Roman influence by 
artists from the north, in ordinary etching by the German dies, 
and in aquatint by the Scotchman Richard Cooper. A French 
etcher of great power, who worked in the regular manner 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, with a leaning now 
to the example of Rembrandt and now rather to that of 
Abraham Bosse, was J.-J. de Boissieu. Next to his work 
comes a solitary and very rare example of etching from the 
hand of the great French painter, Ingres; and in the quality 
of pure and expressive draughtsmanship on copper, without 
regard to effects of atmosphere and mystery, this portrait is 
among the very first masterpieces of the art. A very different 
branch of French taste and practice is illustrated in the clever 
aquatint by Jazet after Horace Vernet’s design of a Mameluke 
and his Horse. The powerful and cynical Spaniard, Goya, 
comes next with one original plate and one after Velasquez. 

Returning now to the home art of England—in the opening 
decades of this century we find etching practised for the 
rendering of architecture and landscape by the two chief 
painters of the Norfolk school, Cotman and Crome, with a 
characteristic fine feeling for the quality of their subjects, but 
little technical command over the resources of the art. Work 
more effective from this point of view was produced about the 
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same time by inferior men, such as Cuitt and Cave. But it 
was among artists of the Scotch school alone that etching was 
in these days practised, especially in figure subjects, with real 
understanding of its means and vigour of effect. Andrew 
Geddes equally in portrait and landscape shows himself an 
apt student both of Rembrandt and of nature; and Wilkie 
etched subject-pieces forcible alike in character and chiaro-oscuro. 
In the meantime an obscure drawing-master of Salisbury, 
D. C. Read, was etching the scenery of his native county with 
a skill and feeling for the true effects of the art which were 
hardly equalled by more famous men, and won for him the 
warm praise of Goethe. The last English etcher represented 
is Samuel Palmer, the painter, who practised diligently in this 
medium with the same rare feeling as is shown in his 
water-colours for Classic and poetic forms of landscape, and for 
the conflict of stormy darkness and sunset light. 

Turning to the work of the foreign schools during the first 
half of the century, we find the Swiss landscape painter, 
Calame, making’ etchings, with no great mastery, from his 
native scenery, while the Diisseldorfer J. W. Schirmer com- 
poses forest and lake views with some learning and power, but 
without the directness and freshness which this art requires. 
The real great revivers of etching in this century were the 
French, of whom we first encounter Méryon, the sailor turned 
artist, whose intense and at last crazed imagination was 
seconded by a hand of extraordinary power, and whose studies 
of architecture, especially the architecture of old Paris, are un- 
rivalled. Next follows the still surviving veteran Jacque, who 
has been for many years of his life a versatile and brilliant 
etcher, and is here represented by two studies of animals and 
landscape. By the great painter of peasant life and labour, 
Millet, are two etchings which show little care for the technical 
niceties of the art, but express adequately and with directness 
his extraordinary instinct for the expressive and monumental 
qualities of grouping and gesture in labouring figures. Witha 
large and powerful storm-landscape by the painter Daubigny 
the series closes ; leaving us on the threshold of that active 
and fruitful revival of the etcher’s art, for the purposes alike of 
original expression and of the reproduction of pictures, which 
has taken place during the last thirty years both on the Con- 
tinent and at home. 


HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


fen article on the abbey of Holyrood, which was founded in 
vi 1128 by King David I., appears in the Scotsman, from 
which the following is abstracted :— 

At the time of the Reformation its annual revenue con- 
sisted of 442 bolls of wheat, 640 bolls of barley, 560 bolls of 
oats, 500 capons, 2 dozen hens, 2 dozen of salmon, 12 loads of 
salt, in addition to a number of swine and a sum of 250/. 
sterling. The canons had extensive jurisdiction in the Canon- 
gate and vicinity of Edinburgh, and erected mills upon the 
Water of Leith (which still bear the name of Canonmills), in 
North Leith and other quarters. The ecclesiastical annals of 
the abbey, Jike the charter of the city of Edinburgh, are ex- 
tremely meagre. From King James VI. to James VII. the 
building was occupied as a parish church by the inhabitants of 
Canongate, who appear to have used the ground to the east 
as a burial-ground. Within the walls of the abbey itself were 
placed the remains of distinguished individuals, as well as 
those of Royal blood. For twenty years during the successive 
reigns of James VI. and his son Charles, the English liturgy 
was read in the church, but the very strong antipathy which 
the people then entertained to Episcopalian forms led to a 
change. In 1659 the Marquis of Hamilton, at that time Royal 
Commissioner of Holyrood House, had an intimation sent him 
from the citizens that if he continued to make the attempt to 
have the liturgy read, the officiating clergyman would be 
assuredly murdered. The marquis abandoned the idea of 
having it read. It is right to state in this connection that 
prior to 1633, Edinburgh had been created a bishopric by King 
Charles I. He annexed to the new see the church or 
abbey of Holyrood House, and appointed its minister to be 
one of the prebendaries of St. Giles’s. The charter granted 
by him was ratified by King Charles II. King James VII.— 
who, as Duke of York, had for a considerable time his abode 
within the palace—conceived the idea of converting the church 
into a chapel royal, and providing it with a throne for the 
Sovereign, and stalls for the Knights Companions of the Order of 
the Thistle. In 1687, on his order, the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh delivered up the keys to the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth, and great improvements were effected on the internal 
appearance of the building. The church was provided with a 
mosaic floor of marble, a throne was erected, and stalls were 
provided ; while a splendid organ, beautifully decorated with 
armorial and artistic devices, served the purpose for which it 
was designed by its royal projector. But when the populace 
became aware that High Mass was performed therein, their 
fury knew no bounds ; they overpowered the military guard, 


tore to shreds the costly ornaments, set fire to everything that 
was of an inflammable nature, and left nothing behind but the 
bare walls. Not content with wrecking the abbey, their mad 
infuriated zeal caused them to commit further atrocities in 
tearing open even the coffins of David I1., James II., James V. 
and his second son, and of King Henry (Lord Darnley). The 
abbey, so destroyed at the time, remains a wreck at the 
present day. No great use has been made of it since the 
Revolution, except as a burial-place for the illustrious dead of 
Scotland. The last one of the Scottish nobility who found his 
grave there was the recently deceased Earl of Caithness. 
The building, however, still continues as a chapel royal. 

The abbey at one time consisted of cloisters, dormitory, 
refectory and other comfortable adjuncts ; only the nave, which 
appears to have been the western part of the conventual 
church, appears to have survived the Earl of Hertford’s hostile 
irruption in 1544, to which future reference will be made. It 
seems to have been the nave of the original edifice which 
James VII. repaired and converted into the chapel royal. It 
would not be surprising if the original abbey covered nearly 
all the ground upon which the Palace of Holyrood now stands, 
as well as the grounds afterwards known and appreciated in 
sanctuary times as St. Ann’s Yards, which it is believed were 
originally a place of sepulture in connection with the abbey. 
The conventual church was originally on the north side of the 
abbey. It was of a crucifix form. There are still some 
remains of the transept, which formed the north and south 
ends. In the line of the transept was a square lantern tower, 
which rested on four large pillars with lofty connecting arches. 
The centre and side aisles of the nave were divided bya 
row of nine clustered piers on both sides, supporting eight 
equilateral pointed arches. The gallery was over the side 
aisles. The roof was of vaulted construction, similar to ancient 
Gothic ecclesiastical edifices. The buttresses and canopied 
niches and pinnacles were in exquisite taste, and some of these 
are still in admirable preservation ; but many of them have 
been destroyed in consequence of the somewhat coarse usage 
which the stupid and misdirected zeal of the mob brought to 
bear upon them. So far back as 1332 the gold and 
silver vessels of the abbey were despoiled. The English 
soldiers of the period manifested too plainly an eager 
desire to plunder and destroy the ecclesiastical edifices 
of the time. Three years thereafter the Abbey of Holy- 
rood was burnt to the ground by King Richard lI. 
It has never been ascertained when the abbey was rebuilt after 
having been burnt down, but it was embellished and made 
available for useful purposes by the Abbot Crawford, Lord High 
Treasurer of the kingdom, who died in 1483. In April 1544 
the Earl of Hertford invaded Edinburgh, when the Abbey and 
Palace of Holyrood were almost reduced to ashes. The choir, 
transept, and lantern tower were destroyed, and only the nave 
was left. A brazen font, of rare value, from which the royal 
infants were usually baptized, was borne away by Sir Richard 
Lea, captain of the English Pioneers, who presented it to the 
church of St. Albans. 

After the battle of Pinkie in 1547, Protector Somerset, fired 
with an intense hatred of Catholicism, sent two of his generals 
to pillage the abbey. The monks, however, had fled with their 
valuable treasures, and so the invaders for the time being had 
to content themselves with stripping the lead off the roofs of 
the church and palace, taking down the bells, &c. Twenty 
years thereafter, viz, on June 18, 1567, only two days after 
Queen Mary’s first imprisonment, Lord Glencairn was instructed 
by the governing party in the nation to destroy the abbey. This 
he did most thoroughly by ridding it of what was regarded as 
the monuments of idolatry, because he utterly destroyed its 
altars, pictures, and statues. In a very ruinous condition did 
the edifice remain, although it was utilised for church pur- 
poses, until the year 1633, when it would appear, from an in- 
scription above the west door, that during the reign of Charles I. 
important repairs were effected. It was probably at that 
time that the large window to the east, which bears traces of 
being somewhat modern, was built. In 1758, the state of the 
chapel royal having been brought under the attention of the 
Barons of Exchequer—a Scottish Court now for a long period 
obsolete—their lordships contracted with a tradesman to have 
the chapel re-roofed. ‘The contracting party, instead of supply- 
ing a slate roof, provided it with a flag roof, which proving too 
heavy for the walls, the enormous load fell in in the winter of 
1768, bringing away with it not only the roof, but also the 
upper stone gallery. 

In 1795, the mullions and tracery of the east window having 
become loose through the force of a severe storm, the window 
fell to the ground. ‘This was afterwards repaired by the 
Barons of Exchequer in 1816, and other improvements were 
effected to prevent its dilapidation. 

When George IV. visited Edinburgh in 1822, it was 
thought desirable to bring under his attention the miserable 
condition of this venerable edifice. The King directed the 
complete renovation of both the palace and the abbey., To 
accomplish this object the sum of 4,o00/. yearly was, for a 
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period of six years, appropriated out of the Crown revenues of 
Scotland. The palace of Holyrood House has been restored ; 
but the abbey stands now as it did then—fit companion for 
either Abbotsford or Melrose, or the ruin of Linlithgow Palace, 
which Lord Rosebery recently designated “the Windsor of 
Scotland.” 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

Epworth.—The memorial-stones of the Wesley Memorial 
Chapel at Epworth have been laid. The memorial will be 
disposed in the form of a quadrangle, with chapel, schools and 
proposed manse on three sides, and a marble statue of John 
Wesley in the centre. The chapel and schools will be in the 
Early English-Gothic style, built of brick, with Shipley stone 
facings and Ancaster stone dressings, and will seat about 400 
in the body and fifty in an end gallery, which is reached by a 
staircase in the tower. The latter, with a spire, will be erected 
to a height of 80 feet. There are two aisles, with a couple of 
shallow transepts, organ chamber and chancel. The school 
has a separate entrance from the quadrangle and consists of a 
large room, well lighted, with accommodation for 200 persons, 
together with classrooms, &c. The contract price for the work 
is 2,7427. Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A,, is the architect, and 
Mr. H. Kelsey, of Epworth, the builder. 

Leytonstone.—In April last plans for the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist schools and chapel extension were invited in competition 
from six architects, and on the advice of the referee those sub- 
mitted by Mr. George Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, Ts 
were selected. Since this decision the committee have pur- 
chased an adjoining house, and propose to carry out a much 
larger and more comprehensive scheme in sections, from the 
designs of the above-mentioned architect. Tenders for the 
main schoolroom and chapel extension have been accepted, the 
work to commence on the site, March 1 next. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Beith.—The Spier school, erected about half a mile from 
Beith, has been formally opened, having been built and endowed 
from funds left by the late Mr. Spier, of Marshalland, as a 
secondary or higher grade school established under the scheme 
of the Scottish Endowment Commissioners. Mr. Sellars, of 
Glasgow, the architect, has in the design, while adapting it for 
its special purpose, reproduced some of the features (particu- 
larly in the tower and the large gable in front) of the ancient 
College of Glasgow. In the north end of the buildings are 
situated a series of four classrooms, which will accommodate 
about ninety girls. The most prominent feature in the eleva- 
tion is the tower, which rises to a height of 105 feet. The 
main entrance is through the lower part of this tower, which 
forms a vestibule about 12 feet square, and here is erected one 
of the marble tablets belonging to the Trust. The classrooms 
for boys are six in number, and will accommodate about 180. 
Three of these rooms are on the ground floor, and three in the 
second floor, and all are well lighted and ventilated. On the 
first floor is a large apartment called the common hall, where 
all the pupils can assemble on occasion ; and entering from this 
hall is an apartment, formed in the tower, which is named the 
monument-room, and which is intended for the reception of 
some memorial busts of the Spier family. The heating is by 
hot-water pipes. There is also a house for the head-master, 
and accommodation for boarders is afforded here. The cost of 
the building, including laying-out of grounds, is estimated at 
12,000/. 

Hanark.—The grammar school has been reopened, after 
being enlarged and remodelled. Originally it was constructed 
for nearly 400 pupils. It is now capable of taking in 549. The 
plans of the restoration were prepared by Mr. Murray, of 
Heavyside, and the tradesmen all belonged to Lanark. The 
total cost of the work is about 2,200/, 


GENERAL, 

Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., president of the Archi- 
tectural Association, is to deliver an address on ‘The Affilia- 
tion of Architectural Student Societies ” to the members of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association on November 20. 

A Portrait, painted by the late Mr. Frank Holl, R.A, was 
presented to Lord Brassey, on Wednesday, at Normanhurst 
Court. 

Competitive Designs are sought by the Edinburgh Town 
Council for the proposed statues of Wallace and Bruce, to be 
erected in Princes’ Street Gardens, 

A Fragment of masonry on Tuesday fell from the top of 
the Monument. An examination is to be made, and meanwhile 
it is stated that iron girdwork filled with sand will be placed 


poner the column to intercept any of the stonework in case it 
alls, 
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Memorial Stained-glass Windows of the late Mr. John 
Pearson and Mr. Thomas Knowles are proposed to be placed 
in the church of St. Mary, Ince-in-Makerfield. 

WMrs. Andrew Carnegie has given goo/. to the building fund 
of the free library at Grangemouth, N.B., the foundation-stone 
of which Lord Zetland has undertaken to lay on the Ist prox. 

The Artists’ Rifle Corps have received sanction from the 
War Office to remove their headquarters to the spacious build- 
ing erected by the corps in Duke’s Road, St. Pancras. 

Fhe Walsall Science and Art Institute, erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Dunn & Hipkiss, of Birmingham, was 
opened on Monday by Sir Charles Forster, M.P. 

An Ornamentai Lake for boating purposes is proposed to 
be constructed at Dundee, by extending the Esplanade wall so 
as to enclose an area of 37 acres. It is stated that it can be 
made without great cost, and would have 6 feet of water at low 
tides and 12 feet at spring tides. A committee has been appointed 
to report on the scheme by the Police Commissioners. 

A Faculty was granted on Tuesday in the Liverpool Con- 
sistory Court to pull down the old church of St. Anne, Stanley, 
and rebuild it on an enlarged site. The cost will be defrayed 
by Mr. T. F. Harrison, shipowner, of Liverpool. 

The Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have made a recommendation to advertise that premiums of 
roo. and so/. respectively will be offered for designs and plans 
for erecting shops and other business premises upon the land 
situate at the corner of Church Street and Parker Street. 

Ata Meeting held in Grantham last week it was decided 
to erect a drinking fountain, surmounted by a statue, to the 
memory of the late Hon. F. J. Tollemache, of Ham House, 
Petersham, Surrey, from a design by Mr. Charles William 
Smith, architect, of Buckminster, Grantham. 

jhe Ecclesiastical Commissioners have approved of 
plans for the erection of a church containing about 600 
sittings and to cost 4,000/., upwards of 2,000/. of which has 
already been obtained, for the Newtown and Marsh Green dis- 
tricts of the parish of Pemberton, near Wigan. 

A Meeting of inhabitants was held on Monday, in Poplar, 
at which it was resolved to urge upon the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and, if necessary, upon the Home Secretary, the 
importance of proceeding without delay with the construction 
of the Thames Tunnel for vehicular traffic. 

The Old Church at Garston, rebuilt in 1715 by Edwar 
Norris, has recently been taken down, and from the foundations 
have been taken carved stones from the older church, showing 
capitals of pillars, pieces of the shafts, window tracery, jambs 
and sills, the copings of battlements, cornices, gutters, and 
gargoyles, also the fragments of what may have been a richly 
panelled late Gothic mortuary chapel of the Norris family. It 
is intended to retain some of these fragments, but many of them 
are being recut to build the boundary wall of the churchyard. 

The Tower of the parish church at Berkeley, Gloucester, is 
to be restored, from plans by Mr. B. H. Ransford, surveyor to” 
Lord Fitzhardinge. 

Tne Norwich Town Council has favourably received a 
memorial to take steps to free Carrow Bridge. The existing 
mortgages amount to 3,4592, and a new bridge, it is stated, 
will have to be constructed at no distant time. 

Ata Public Meeting held in Aston on Friday last, it was 
decided to take steps for the building of a hall and recreation- 
room, the total cost of which is put down at about 3,000/. 

& Wew Chancel, organ chamber, and vestries are to be 
added to the church of St. Luke, Darlington, from the designs 
of Messrs. Clark & Moscrop. 

A Paper on “ Light Railways” will be read by “Mr. William 
Lawford at the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday. 

The Fleming Hospital for Sick Children, erected on the 
Moor Edge at Newcastle, at the sole cost of Mr. John Fleming, 
solicitor, of Newcastle, was on Thursday opened by Lord Arm- 
strong, of Craigside. 

The Hospital erected from the designs of Messrs. Bottle & 
Olley in Great Yarmouth, at a cost of 1o,c00/., has been opened. 


The Winsford focal Board have decided to obtain a 
portrait, to be placed in the Free Library, as a memorial of the 
late Mr. Robert Verdin, M.P. 

The Programme of lectures for the forthcoming session of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute has been issued. In 
the archzological section, of which Mr. Timmins is president 
and Mr. J. A. Cossins honorary secretary, papers are to be read 
by Mr. W. A. Cotton, the Bromsgrove antiquary, on “ The Regal 
Mints of Tamworth, Warwick, and Coventry”; by Major- 
General Phelps, on “The Cave Architecture of Western 
India”; and by Mr. T. W. Camm, on “Old Stained Glass.” 
Mr. Matesdorf is to lecture on “The Cartoons of Raphael” 
and on “ The Educational Value of Art.” 


CriminaL Proceepinas, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ine 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, RosertT BoyvLe & Son, Ld, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Oct. 1.—For Building Concrete Engine Seat 
at Cults Steam Pumping Station. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh 
Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Oct. 2.—For Building Workmen’s Cottages at 
Culter Paper Mills. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

ALTOFTS.—Oct. 1.—For Building Detached Residence. Mr. 
G. H. France, Architect, 8 Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

ANCOATS.—Oct. 3.—For Building Police Station. The City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

BLAENAVON.—Oct. 3.—For Additions to Endowed Schools. 
Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, 25 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Oct. 4.—For Wrought-iron Unclimbable 
Fencing with Gates, &c. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Surveyor, Town 
Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 9.—For Building Shops and Business 
Premises, Kirkgate.. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 
55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. , 

BRENTFORD.—Oct. 2.—For 9-inch Brick Wall (230 feet), 
with Coping andRailing.. Mr. Lacey, Surveyor, Clifden House, 
Boston Road, Brentford. 

CANTERBURY.—Oct. 2.—For Reparation of Butter Market. 
The City Surveyor, 8 Watling Street, Canterbury. 

East HALToN.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, School- 
room, &c. Mr. Richard Coulson, Architect, 5 Bishop 
Lane, Hull. 

EXETER.—Oct. 2.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Packham, Croote & Stuart, Architects, 93 Paris Street, 
Exeter. 

FERNDALE.— For Building Five Houses. Mr. Thomas 
Thomas, Dolywern Cottage, Ferndale, Wales. 

GRANTON.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Pipes, &c. 
Messrs. Niven & Haddin, CE., 131 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 

GUILDFORD.—Oct. 10.—For Building Cookery Classrooms 
to Two of the Board Schools. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
12A High Street, Guildford. 

HEREFORD.—For Building Eye and Ear Hospital. Mr. 
E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Hereford. 

HINCKLEY.—Oct. 4.—For Cast-iron Socket Pipes (133 miles). 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

H.M. OFFICE or Works.—For Repairs, &c., during three 
years to Buildings, Chester, Preston, Warrington, Leeds, 
and Hull. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

HORNSEY.—Oct. 8.—For Supply of Rolled Iron Joists. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Surveyor, Southwood Lane, High- 
gate, N. 

HovLANp NETHER.—Oct. 1.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

KILBURN.—For Completing Houses. Mr. William Eve, 
Architect, 1o Union Court, E.C. 

KILLARNEY.—Sept. 29.— For Restoration of Protestant 
Church, Building Organ, and Heating Chambers. Mr. dag hs 
Fuller, Architect, 179 Great. Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

LEYTONSTONE. — Oct. 2.—For Repairs, &c., to School. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects. 

PENMAENMAWR.—Oct. 6.—For Rebuilding Parish Church 
of Dwygyfylchi. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

SANDOWN.—Oct. 4.—For Construction of Sea Wall and 
Esplanade. Mr. J. Newman, Engineer to the Local Board, 
Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

-SOUTHALL.—Oct. 1.—For Underground Rain-water Tank 
(50,000 gallons). Mr. J. Bedford, Guardians’ Offices, North- 
umberland Street, W. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—F or Building Five Shops and Houses. H 


Mr. E. Wright, Architect, High Street, Southend. 


SUTTON.—Oct., 3.—For Boundary ‘Walls, Gate, Lodge, 
&c., St. Finton’s Graveyard. Mr. T. H. Atkinson, Clerk to the 
North Dublin Guardians, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. = 

WANDSWORTH.—Oct. 3.—For Repairs to Infirmary. Mr. 
E. H. Taylor, Union Offices, New Wandsworth. 


WINpsor.—Oct. 4 —For Sludge-pressing Room and Sludge. 


Store Tank at Sewage Works. Mr. T. V. Davison, Borough 


Surveyor. i 
YORK.—Oct. 9.—For Building Mortuary at Fever Hospital. 


Mr. E. G. Mawbey, City Surveyor. 


TENDERS. 


BIDEFORD. 
For Widening Quay. ‘Mr. HENRY CHOWINS, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Bideford. 


Hill & Co., Plymouth § : ; ‘ . £5,967 -9 4 
Duke, Plymouth i : ; : : . 0,657 8" 4 
Reed, Plymouth : i . é : » 51953770) O 
Sidethall & Co. Merthyr Tydvil + . $95,407) /0% 0 
Taylor, Westward Ho . : . : 75,250 102 0 
Seldon & Slee, Barnstaple ; \ : . 18,188 4680 
Glover & Co., Abbotsham : ; j 1 1a5 BORO 
E. Ellis, Bideford. : ‘ “ ; 0 °4)779-OhO 
Prior & Co., Bideford ; : : : <4 74O2IOS0 
BOSCOMBE. 
For Construction of Pier, for the Boscombe Pier Company, 
Limited. 
Approach. 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Westminste . » £3,254 FO oO 
Dorset Iron Co, Poole . . , . 4 2,000 On © 
J. White, Bournemouth : 7 c #/ 1,950 .G) 9 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . ? 251,850 (O16 
E. Howell, Poole ° : “ : 7 sao ro 
Heenan & Froude, Manchester : : oe T4340 OmeO 
Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth . : : eh WO en Os 
M. Loader, Bournemouth . : : - « “1,082.00 "0 
J. EDWARDS, Southborne (accepted). » 938 14 oO 
Pier. 
Dorset Iron Co., Poole ; : 7 nied 200s OO 
Head, Wrightson & Co. Westminster. 4,162, Ors 
Heenan & Froude, Manchester ' : eso 7 68 
E. HowELL, Poole (accepted) . : : esol ae OueO 
Extra Spans of 40 Feet. 
Dorset Iron Co., Poole : ; 5 : ey @) 
Heenan & Froude, Manchester : : so Oe O 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Westminster. ae 40. 
E. HOWELL, Poole (accepted) . - A - 330 O10 
Landing Stage. 
Heenan & Froude, Manchester ; ¢ werols. On Oo 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Westminster. ed oO Ore oF 
E. Howell, Poole . : ‘ ; ‘ 52 OSn Loo 
Dorset Iron Co., Poole 979 9 O 


No tender accepted for Landing Stage. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 

For Extension to Gasworks. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, 
Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 

CLARK (accepted). 
BURNHOPE. 

For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel at Burnhope, County 
Durham. Mr. W. T. C. HALLAM, Architect, 56 Westgate 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

G. Craig, Sacriston . ; - A : 7459004 
W. H. Pace, Sunderland . : . 5 5 5 oar 17 
Weddle Bros., Ponteland . - : ; pte «Pe 
J. Routledge, Armfield Plain. , : . 559 18 
J. D. Carr, Tow Law . : ; A ; - 540 O 
J. PyBys, South Benwell (accepted) . + + 521 0 


900 0ONN 


ee 
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CARDIFF. 
For Construction of Sewer in Tintern 
Mr. P. PRICE, Surveyor. 
J. Rich, Cardiff . é 


CROYDON. 
For Classroom for Fifty-six Scholars and Additional Class- 
rooms and Lavatories to the Junior Department, Beulah 
Road School. Mr. R. RIDGE, Architect. Quantities by 


Street, Canton, Cardiff. 


. £100 0 


I50 oO 


Architect. 
Monckton . 
Bryan . : 
Coleby & Co. 
Jones . . - 
Henley & Co. ° 
Batley & Linfoot . 
Pearson & Co. 
Docking. : ; 
J. & C. Bowyer (. : . : : - 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works 
Ockenden . - : : 
Pearce. : ‘ ° 
Smith & Sons 
PDl6 ai. : : 
Verrall . : : 
Knight & Bennett 
Caplen & Redgrave 
WINBURN (accepted ) 


OFOQOOCOCOOOOOCOOOOMOO00O 


©7060 070 ONO 670 610707" 0 O20 Ono 


For Additional Cloak-rooms and Lavatories, Girls’ and Infants’ 
Departments, South Norwood Schools, for the Croydon 


School Board. Mr. R. RIDGE, Architect. 


Architect. 
Monckton 
Henley & Co. 
Bryan . : 
Docking . 
Jones . : 
Pearson & Co. 
Batley & Linfoot 
Ockenden . 
J. & C. Bowyer 
Verrall F i 
Winburn, , 
Smith & Sons, 
Caplen & Redgrave . 
Pearse. : - - ; ; : ‘ 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works 


- £430 


OFOFOTO2OFO OO" 0-0 OO7O70 


Quantities by 


OVO" 0 0' 0 0''0) 0 10 6010" 0) OO Ore 


J. Robbins, Cardiff . : : 
: 147 °C 
J. C. Pearson, Cardiff . 


R. Day, Cardiff 
J. Allan, Cardiff . 


146 10 


J. Rees, jun., Ely ; : . 
Py Sock Cardi. ; : 
G. SMALLRIDGE, Cardiff (accepted ) 


CORK. 


For Works for the Killard River Drainage Scheme. 
L. L. PURCELL, Engineer, 53 Grand Parade, Cork. 


Donoghier, Clonakilty . 

Flanny, Glosheen : 

Gorr, Cork : é 
Mocossy, Crosshoven . 

Walsh, Killeens, Cork : 
FINN, Charleville (accepted ) 
Engineer’s estimate . ’ : 


DARTMOOR. 


. 145 15 

: 1425 
116. 5 
105 oO 


£887 
880 
789 
760 
749 
667 
660 


oooocoeo0$djo 


eS 


OO ©; 0,07 600 


For Erection of Dwelling-house at Princetown, Dartmoor, near 
Horrabridge, Devon, for Mr. A. Rowe. Mr. JAS. HARVEY, 
M.S.A., Architect, Plymouth. Quantities supplied. 

A. R. LETHBRIDGE & SON, Plymouth (accepted) £753 9 O 


FARNHAM. 


For Building Police Station, Farnham. Mr. C. H. HOWELL, 


Architect. 
Harris & Sons . 
Colls & Sons. , : 
Leslie & Co. . ; : 
W. Johnson é : : 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham . ‘ : 
TOMPSETT & KINGHAM, Farnham (accefied ) 


Caterham Police Station. 
Colls & Sons . 3 é 
Goddard & Sons 
Ward f - 
Leslie & Co. 
W. Johnson 


» £3127 


3,039 
2,995 
2,960 
2,850 
2,700 


2,427 
2,337 
2,320 
2,295 
2,291 


ooo0o0oo0°0 


eoo0o0o00 


HOLE (accepted ) . ¢ : : . . 2,270 


CONTRACTORS T: LR. GOVERNMENT. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


Pree 
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SILENS., 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. , 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
i sass can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 

iil | Hn SS Eps / inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 

| Hl i WA : : Yi Hy frame required. When worked with a rod 
iy Wilh \ ; is most efflcient for Public Buildings, as 
AAT i the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
HII ij" il Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
| I i ; below. 
EN 


al; Hl For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
UL 


mates given, 


es 
Seen ‘ ha BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
»—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
54 sney are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
em to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 


KO CUTTING AWAY CF FRAME REQUIRED. 


I prefer 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
-ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATiSFACTORY. 


General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


ZiORDON, W.C.: 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


235 HiGE EOLBORN, 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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en 
ESTON. ! HERTFORD. 

For Construction of Main Sewer, South Bank, Eston. Mr, W. | For Construction of Flood Gates and Overflow Weir, and 

STAINTHORPE; District Surveyor, Repairs to Sluices and River Banks, River Beane above 


. T. Dixon; Preston-on-Tees r ; ‘ £86n Fy Molewood Mill, Bengeo, Mr. RUSSELL AUSTIN, Engineer, 
I Aflmson-Estn aes + : 11 Fore Street, Hertford. 
J. Hope, Stockton-on-Tees . : : : 776 8 « W. Gray, Hertford Heath , ° ° ° #e5401.2- .G | 
W. Ginger, Middlesbrough a 694 10 oO G. ae pacer | See 8 SOST EE, i] 
G. MARSHALL, Darlington (accepted ) . 693 4 o| J+ CORK, Spalding (accepted) ~. . ©. 48I 9 0 
Surveyor’s estimate ~~. ; . . : 876 13. 9 | For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Outfall Sewer (700 yards) 
with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tank, Sewage Out- 
fall Tank, Little Amwell. Mr. RUSSELL AUSTIN, Engineer, ni 
FLAMBOROUGH. Ne Cork, Spalding b A = Z 2 L741 fe) re) { | | 
For Wesleyan Chapel and School, Flamborough. Mr. ie G. Bell, Tottenham , : : : . 634 0 0 . 
EARNSHAW, M.S.A., Architect, Wellington Road, Brid- G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . . «. 593 0 0 ii 
lington Quay. - T. ADAms, Kingsland (accepted) . . ° 583) <6 0 
Rennard, Bridlington Quay Q . . £2,250 0 oO 2 aOnente | itd, 
oe oe Quay : : P vee i 3 For Works in connection with the Cutting of a New Canal and 1 
Bailey Bridlington Quay . : ac 7S G River Channel, and Widening and Deepening the Union i | 
Gray, Bridlington Quay (accepted). . 4 1,450 (oe) Canal, the making of Wharves, New Roads, &c., for the | 
Fell, Scarborough 1,407 0 0 Flood Works Committee of the Corporation of Leicester. Hh) 
; 2 ‘ ; > ‘ f 37:52 Plans, Specification, and Quantities by the Borough Sur- Hh 
veyor, Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E. i! 
GORE FARM, W. Webster, London ’ ‘ . »£59,519 0 0 
For Engineering Work in connection with the new Hospital G. Parkinson, Manchester cu % » 49,050 IO oO 
for Convalescing Small-pox Patients, Gore Farm, near S. Pearson & Sons, London + 45,248 17 2 | 
Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Whitaker Bros., Leeds + 39,842 17 10 | 
Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, Holme & King, Liverpool 39,285 8 7 Hi 
E.C. No quantities. L. Foster, Radcliff-on-Trent F 5v37,0324079" 2 i | ) 
Sugg & Co.(Limited) . . . . .£8490 0 o| G- Bell, London . - + 36,754 4 8 | | . 
Bailey & Grundy. : : ’ : i028 OF OC J. Dickson, St. Albans . : - 35,210 19 Io i 
Clement, Jeakes& Co. . . . «2° « 6,828 0 0| J. Evans, Ealing 2) Si ew ts, (34:25 49) x6 Hh 
Goddard, Massey & Warner 6,643 0 o| J. Biggs, Birmingham . . . «4 .« 33,995 10 3 \| 
Fraser-& Fraser ; ; ‘ ] 6,307.0 Oo E. TEMPEST, Leicester (accepted) . Y 930730 EL £9 i 
Bradford & Co. : 6,310 © oO| For Building Boot and Shoe Warehouse, for Messrs. A. Tyler 1 | 
Weeleelbraserc Co,.°- . 6,290 0 Oo & Sons, Leicester. Mr. JAMES FRANK SMITH, Architect, ie 
Watford Engineering Works 5,885 0 oO Quantiti esby Architect. Hila 
Summerscales & Son é i ‘ =5j0708 08 O Tyers & Yates . : 3 . . £1,820 0 o iii 
F. Bird & Co. . : : ; ‘ sb 5,000) Oy O Duxbury & Son. s * T7580" OF oO Hi i 
Stidder, Davis & Co. uk. 71GbO! O Mason : ij 1,722 0.0 Hil 
Easton & Anderson . 571040 OF O T. Bland ; : : T7720. ‘On O Hh 
Jenkins & Son . 55500 O oO J. F. Price, Nottingham 7th Oo Hi) | 
Porter & Co. 5140507 0 Perblanders ; ; é Oe Lh  vhifsfeley Ye) i) j 
G. & F. May 4 ‘ j : ; 5405;4001//08 O T. Hutchinson . : : : é SLOSS oOo We 
BENHAM & SON, Wigmore St., W. (accepted). 5,250 0 Oo Clark & Garrett : . : ° -. 1,057 ™ 0° 0 | iad 
LL 0 [i LDLP[?-- ici Pia, = Hp 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. | 


AG Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. i] 
ca ACA Nall 1862 Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862, Nie 


ee 


ee SS eee 


ENRICHED MOULDINGS. 


YELLOW DEAL, 
PITCH PINE, 
KAWRIE PINE, 
OAK, 
WALNUT, 
MAHOGANY, 
&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


“Clean and smooth workmanship. . . . Well 
suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because 
of the variety of design that can be applied to 
architects’ sections.” —The Architect. 


Whereby the use of SOLDER and.all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 


Models, 


HBALTH EXAMIBITION. 


Steam Works: 


’ Improved Glass 


Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W 


= 


Improved Casement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


OPEN. 


: 2 Company Exhibition, 


vr Vincilator, 


SH. wW.COO 


| Office: 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Siiling 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 2 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Qlags Sellers’ 2 
London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
8 Bxhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London. 1883. S 
OPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; re 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


& WoeeDdD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W. 
SPECIALITE MEDIA VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


ENCAUSTIC FILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS. 


AGENTS :— 


wa 
a 
& 


ouvre Ventilator. 


dampac ed Hauer br pice Hopper Ventilator. 


282 UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


Ww. 


| HOLDEN & GO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
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; SUPPLEMENT 
W i] SS ee 
Hi LEYTONSTONE. ss eek Church Basins feigeae S&C. Po 
Hi il For Extension of Wesleyan Methodist School and Chapel, F.&H. F. Higgs , ‘ ‘ . : , 630 0 0 
i i Leytonstone. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, Architect, 4 Great J. Catley . +. Meaty ne auton’) een 
HA | Winchester Street, E.C. J. Hearle & Son : . «J. 9 Ooi 
HIB . George J. Hosking . : . $93 0tee 
WE Extension of Church, North Bros. . : : : . lohan 
i | | S. J. Scott - “. “é f@levehbantbina a aese Fo) ° James Morter . : coo.) jee 
Hint North Bros. . F ; : 4 , 2 808 oOo oO R. G. Battley . % 2 : . 575 G00 
We | H. L. Holloway . : . . ae 700. 30 0 S. J. Scott : . er : . : 553 9 0 
| HBL 1 ©. & HE, Higgs eeleerag oO} \F.J. Coxhead «i. ses nn 
Hf | i J. Catley SAE Mada ne Ndi Br he! oh ia aie Tae) George Dobson i Lae .. 5300 /omme 
ae) J. Hearle & Son ° : : . . a Ott eee Boundary Wall, Fence, and Gates. 
Wi | I George J.Hosking . . « - it § G90." 9° 10 R. G. Battley . ; . aco io Tone 
a George Dobson : . : . 690 0 O North Bros. . : : : . . . 106 0 O 
Wee R. G. Battley CU a GAG" 0 “Oo S. J. Scott a ern fa 
{ / 1] James Morter ; : : i Ur671 Oe F.&H.F.Higgs . . : A : ‘ 800 
OH iE) 4 F, J. COXHEAD (accepted) Nice baliaicot nl ASeQtioin'® H. L. Holloway i). aOR ta 83 0 Oo 
Hi | Sige jpoksen Wel 2 vent) GOtAMEE iy Qo Oo 
ey School oxhead . ; fi ‘ ; ‘ 76 7 oO 
Mh 4 : ; Heatlei&:Son”. .<.(eeeess see 75 0 0 
Mh 4 F.& H. F. Higgs . . . ° ‘ 2,998 oO O leis J. Hosking . é ; : y ; 73 0 0 
be ay J. Catley . : . . M 2,899 90 O James Morter ‘ 70 0 0 
We H. L. Holloway Lace aap 2,874 0 0 J. Catley iia ae be iota 
it J. Hearle & Son 2770) 0. 10 , ; : : eee 
Wel Sear aa meee . ° see . For New Stabling and Dwellings, &c, at St. Helena Gardens, 
I | S1.S =e ? aa t ant 2.721 a Rotherhithe, for Mr. E. W. Robinson. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, 
| | | ines abentee oy aa ace 2,705 Bio Architect and Surveyor, No. 21 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
wie George Dobson ; i ; ; ; 2,635 aay. W. A. Rhodes, Kensington . £1,580 oO 
ee NGrusRrEs. Sane 2,538 AD 48 A st Castle, South a : tl De as: : 2 
eppia oxton Ween. : oe 
| ee cee EAD “(accep ted aA E Chafen Rotherhithe. : a 2 - 1195 0 oO 
bil | . Prestige & Co., Pimlico ., “wi.!  <° ae SeReO 
ey | Infants’ Room and K A ai SC. A. White & €o., Rotherhithe 989 0 oO 
Vien R. G. Battley ‘ : : : 546 0 oO} For Building is and Premises, Blackfriars. Mr. THOMAS 
ana BP. H, Bi Sliges.: 0 1 aye kee tee 439 0 0 F, SHaw, Architect, Harlesden, N.W. 
ae J. Hearie & Son 4 J f 420 0 O W. H. Ashford & Co., Kensington “& 1,780 0 O 
i | George J. Hosking . : : . 4 410 O O F, Farrant, Camberwell : r4saivaro 
| I} J. Catley . : ; 2 899 0 oO W. Oldrey & Co., Westbourne Park A o* 15379 5.02 10 
iit James Morter ; : 398 O O Ward, Clark & Gos New Cross Road 1,333 0 O 
| H. L. Holloway s- e | ie SOS ONO G. Parker, Peckham. . , OOS pene 
‘ North Bros. . fue ‘ 390 0 o| Holloway Bros., Battersea oo gt UF Se ees 
Wie S. J. Scott ; 369 © o| © Chiswell,:Brixton .- +) «+: « # }pag0uname 
Bl | 4 | George Dobson ian Renae. Kon nktghe th ono Hollingsworth, Peckham . 1,220.0 0 
i | | F. J. Coxhead . s 5 ee 5 346 15 O!| BALAAM Bros., Old Kent Road (accepted ) 1,150 0 O 
i 
| 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


. WORCESTER. 
31 Victoria Builcings, Victoria St., 


“MANCHESTER. 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E-C. 


H. W. "COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SHUT. 


_GLASS pth leon CoMPANY 


EXHI BITION, 
AA = 


Casement, 
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| LONDON—continued, 
N —cor 
For Building St. Goluntisr Mision Chae, Notting Hill, for For Construction of Foundations of Proposed New General 

the Rev. Canon Trench. Mr. E. P. LOFTUS BROCK, Post Office North, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. 

F.S.A., Architect. Shillitoe& Son .  . . we + £39,838 0 0 
A EO ht r - 4 1,690 0 o| Pearson & Son oe SR ae ta *.  39,682;'0 Oo 
SC (a pe a 1670 0 o| W.Webster « . + 4 + « + 39,670 9 0 
Metco kD ee Ser 620 do 10 || eAmuitage.s freer oe. 8 yee 38,0350 00,7 0 
Mattock Bros. . 4 A 159745 0 <0 G. Bell. ‘ . . ° » 37,690 9 @ 
Dove Bros. ieceeen ss E575 40% O Holme & King ons © hbo’? BO3SBinay © 
Phillips & Son . : ‘ ; , . 1,570 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. . ; : . + 359720.97 0 
Oldrey & Co. 4 : f . 1,527 0 0 Kirk, Knight & Co.. , - . : 35,900 Oo O 
porera tees’ © 0s ce. «ane lssc007Or CO P.H.Dawes . . 6 4 «© 6 35,830 0 Oo 
Naylor. emeahs . . . 4 “pn Hikes Mor W. Stubb : ° ° ° ° » 35,693 0 Oo 
TERS, lw ke LET. FOG OO Marte Wells & Co. 0. Boye a iiRietay | ret @ x 

‘ 8 ® . e 8 3 ) 
Kynoch & Co. A e : : oo t 173050 On O Killby & Gayford ; Borie o 
For Rebuilding Nos. 117, 119, and 121 Newington Causeway, Mowlem & Co. F . ° « 33,890 0 9 

and Four Houses in Rockingham Street, S.E. Mr. F.A Higgs & Hill . 3 ; e : - 33,840 0 0 

POWELL, Architect, 200 Kennington Park Road, S. E A.J. Beaven . : 4 : A , 5 Bekele) en 
8 a6 ce . £624 Gad Perry & Co. A 32,987 0 oO 
J. Tyreman A : ‘ R : . neve rome) M. Gentry . . 3 ae321075 40.0 
W. Smith . . . : ; . « »0;109;. 0. 0 Lawrence & Sons : : . BAA 85 oe) 
Holliday & Greenwood : : ‘ 3 ; 6,140 ore) J. T. Chappell. ; . . 5. 42,243 OO 
_W. Downs. f : ° : : . 6,003 0 O H. Lovatt : a o ae . . 31,995 oo 
Burman & Sons 4 . ; 2 ; Saas Ok Genk O Kirk & Randall : 2 Fe ‘ al. /0L 7 OO 
A. White & Co. : : 5 5709knOm O N. Fortescue . ‘ ; : we sLOsT On O 
W. & F. CROAKER (accepted) : ; rnb dosts O74 O Brass & SON (accepted). : : : 2 205555... 00 
W. & H. Castle . opens - 5,462 © ©| For Repairs, Alterations and Renovation of the Town Hall, 

For Construction of 2,200 feet Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, wen sgt Gel aml .C., for the Nesta of St. Leonard, , Shoreditch, 

Ventilators, Gullies, &c., for the Plumstead Board of | .. Wine eC aie tite: : - 41,331 9 

Works. Mr. W. G. FORDER, y Sul wW. rie re : ae i SL) ds 1,250 0 0 
Burrill, Little Ilford. - + £1,435 0 0 omason & Son, Hackney Road . .~ 1,025 0 0 
West, Deptford . j : ; : oh 1834820, 0 H. Foulger, Kingsland Road . cS : ; 929 10 O 
G. Neal & Co., Wandsworth .. ,  meillue 768 0/0] Barrett & Powell, Hackney . . .« + 915 9 0 
Rogers, Notting Hill .: os sete ZION. 0 | H. enePy Southgate a Pe | ae 877 10 oO 
Woodham & Pry,Greenwich /)'> \Siiigemie.= 170751) Oo oe Pete pone Road .) | ae a eS 
Farmar & Gregory, Plumstead Ser 2. 110656" 0 (0 f ; a ae ee EE Ee Rote 45 90:49 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : 4 f 4 3 eS A . J. Sherwood, Leytonstone Road . . : 845 0 O 
CAltiew Dondon ; 598 0 © C. A. Heinneman, Balham . ; : A 841 14 O 
meine ee & Co, Palchecter : ; ; : 377 0 O Crow & Sylvester, Chiswell Street . 4 * 790 O O 
Surveyor’s Been ate : ; ; : 550 0 0 W. G. Lilley, Pall Mall . : : - en 37 Om. O 

: ‘ Ellis & Turner, Aldersgate Street . : : 700.0 iO 

For Decorations to Staircase and Reception-rooms at No. 2 Shearing & Co., South Kensington . : mh 0559 4.0100 
Mansfield Street, for Mr. Morris. G. Foxley, Regent Street . : : 5230.1 .0 

C, Hinpiey & Sons, Oxford Street (accepzed). W. DUDLEY, New Southgate (accepted) . ren 493i OngO 
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, | LOW PRESSURE, 
| | : HIGH PRESSURE, 
q : ; HORIZONTAL CYLINDERS 


(STEVENS & MAJOR’S PATENT). VERTICAL CYLINDERS. 


May be seen at Walsingham House, Marlborough Mansions, St. Ermin’s Mansions, Meistersingers’ Club, 

Prince’s Chambers, Arundel Hotel, The Hummums Hotel, Surrey and Mowbray Houses, Cromwell 

Mansions, Civil Service Co-operative Society’s Stores, &c., &c., London ; Mont Dore Hotel, Bournemouth ; 
ae Hotel, Liverpool, &e., &c. 


yaE- The LARGEST LIFTS yet Erected in LONDON 
are of our RELIANCE Type. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Building Stables for Fifty Horses, with House, Office, &c., 
for the Fulham. Vestry. Mr. .JAMES G. NORRINGTON, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. F. H. Hardcastle. 


“ Temple & Graham, Fulham. - £7)200 
Longley, Crawley . ° : » 6,965 
Henly & Co., Moorgate Street . - 6,924 

‘Woodhouse, Woodford . ° . 6,576 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 6,333 
Voller, Wood Green . oP 4 6,320 
Higgs & Co., Loughborough Junction 6,250 
Richardson, Peckham. . : 5,919 
Ashfold & Co. Fulham : . : : 5,580 
T. Nye, Ealing. : ° . . 5,417 
A. Brickell, Fulham . oT See ; ~ 53249 

A. R. Flew & Co., West Kensington ; , 


Or O80" O70" C050" O70 (Oro 
© 07670) OF OTO7OsO"0) (070 


5,158 


For Steam-heating Apparatus for the Wards of Chelsea 
Infirmary, Cale Street, Chelsea, for the Guardians. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
No quantities. 

Clements, Jeakes & Co. . 
R. Crane . : . ° 
Bradford & Co.. : ° 
J. F. May . : ° . 
Benham & Son : < : : : ‘ 
Summerscales & Son : : A é : 877 
POTTER & SON, South Molton Street, W. (accepied ) 862 


© se  . .« 48,055 
. . : 988 
° . 981 
- : 891 

882 


For Alterations and Shop Fittings at No. 80 Queen’s Read, 
Bayswater, for Mr. Edwin P. Joyce, of No. 354 High 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. Mr. WILLIAM ‘A, Burr, M.S.A,, 
Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Bray & Pope ° . . 
Young & Co. : ° : ° 
Larke & Son é ‘ ; 
STEVENS Bros. (accepted) . 


5 : RE ley ce) 
. 299 oO 
. » 200 0 
e » 257 I0 


MONMOUTE. 
For Erecting a Market Cross in St. Thomas’s Square, Mon- 
mouth, for Mr. Charles H. Crompton-Roberts. Mr. F.A. 
POWELL, Architect, 200 Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


MONMOUTH—continued. 
For Addition to Hospital, Monmouth. Mr. F. A. POWELL, 
Architect, 200 Kennington Park Road, S.E. 
Simmons . : . A 4 : . . £185 0 0 
C.Morgan . : : - 160 0 O 
D, Roberts . 4 » “3447 TOMO 


ROMFORD. 
For Sanitary Fittings and Drainage Works at the Romford 
Workhouse. Mr. C. J. DAwsoN, Architect, Barking. 
R. P. Beattie, Pimlico : 4 : > . £1,34L0ne 
Dover, Wood & Co., Stamford Hill . : 1,015 15 
W. Roscoe, 27 York Street, W. : oa 982 8 
C. Lewis, Witham , ‘ , 4 : 846 14 
D. Argent, Barking... 3 ‘ 786 oO 
J. Drake, Barking . ‘ . ; 712 16 
W. WartSsON, Ilford (accepied ) F 680 oO 


ROTHERFIELD. 
For Building Cottage at Rockingham, Rotherfield. Mr. TEULON, 
Architect. 
Edwards, Tunbridge Wells. . . oe 348 
209 


“2s 
210 
. 200 


Moon & Son, Rotherfield 
Ralph . : : 
H. Harman . : ‘ 


Wickens, Crowborough 4 : : . 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Works required in Connection with the Manor School, for 
the Sheffield School Board. Messrs. WIGHTMAN & 
WIGHTMAN, Architects, Sheffield. 
J. Robertson, Sheffield -. : : . £1,800 
J. Morton, Sheffield . : i » 0 4799 
J. Spink, Sheffield - » 613730 
W. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield « 1,695 
J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield «| ¥1j682 
G. Longden & Sons, Sheffield . 1,680 
- 1,564 


aa 


. 
e 
. 


J. Holmes, Sheffield . :. 

J. Wilson, West Retford , 1,560 
M. Davison, Sheffield ‘ ; 1,540 
C. Chadwick, Sheffield . Pea 1,539 
Ash, Low & Biggin, Sheffield 4 . Tyee 
J. Harrison, Sheffield , “Ie 


Ln] 


Loaf 
COoo0o0or 00000000 
Coo0o000c000go00o0o0o0”0 


J. LisTER, Aston, Rotherham (accepted o  iya2o 


-DIALS JOHN BOARD &CO., WILLING’S 


Yt 5 Manufacturers of the PATENT 


Rs “SPHINX” |ENAMELLED COPPER 
PORTLAND CEMENT, LETTERS, | 


| WEit1 dear tense atrajn of 1.00 | Worallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES, 


H. WALL (accepted). : 270 0 FO 


which form" Modern 


is guarantecd to pass tests of 
s Architects and Engineers. 


Natura] Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground), 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s. and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


GUNBALL, rae BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING + 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, # 
And LONDON, 


Also for Copper, Jron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
or Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


a very 


interesting —# and with 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour, 


and or without 


attractive Pedestals. 


Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 


TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes, 


feature 


Also, 


for na i Vertical 
Gardens, Sun-dials 


Lawns, &c., for 


made in 


Buildings, 


Ancient or 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C.; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


ChimneyColumns | 

Pointed, hocped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of ¥ 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND K 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free. Distance no } 
object. 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Ullustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post fre on OLUME 
application, V 


eC 
Vi N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
eee) | this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
ae throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” &..0e2 present represented. Price lists to be had at 


XXXIX, of THE ARCRITECT, Handsomely|#1l_ Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates 
bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 12s, 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. and Designs free, 
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SWINTON. 
For Construction of Intercepting Sewer, &c., in Connection 
with the Slack Brook Sewage Scheme, for the Swinton and 
Pendlebury Local Board. 


John Unsworth, Earlstown : . » £2,050 0 O 
Works at the Deans. 
John Unsworth, Walkden. ‘ i 400 0 O 


TWICKENHAM. 
For the Erection of Church Institute, Twickenham. Messrs. 
GEORGE LANSDOWN & HArriss, Architects, Warwick 
Street, Charing Cross. 


Messom . : ° . ‘ . * ¢7,1,0071,.0. 0 
W. Downs . ° . : 4 ; ob eters ote ote: 
Lane. ‘ ° . : ; : : <5 L1s509sR0 (0 
H.&E.Lea . ° - . SE AA Oe i yc) 
Oldridge . ; * , ait £495 L BORO 
I, Tyerman : : 4 . « 41,470 50 70 
I, F. COLLINSON (accepted) : ; - 1,408 0 O 
WIGAN. 
For Building Sanatorium, Wigan. 
W. Knowles, Wigan . : : ; : - 23955 0 0 
D. A. Ablett, Wigan . : : 3 : a a775 0 © O 
J. Preston, Wigan 4 ; = 33500) O00 
W. WINNARD, Wigan (accepted ae ¢ ‘ Tesh 71e OO 


YARMOUTH. 
For Alterations and Additions to Board School, Northgate, 
Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, 


Yarmouth, 
J. P. Knights, Yarmouth . ; oom: * £35145 oO 
R. Davy, Yarmouth . ; : : : Ni 2.070% 0.0 
R. Kemp, Gorleston . F : : q n2,04207.0,0,0 
G. H. Springall, Yarmouth , : . - 2,780 0 oO 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth. . . «. «© 2,666 0 oO 
J. Leggett, Yarmouth , ; : ; 21 2,505e10, 10 
T. Howes, Yarmouth ‘ : ‘ % ab.2,594, 20. 0 
Rand & Cooper, Yarmouth . ; ‘ 2500s OO 
Grimble & Walls, Yarmouth . : ‘ fe2,5205.0 FO 
G. S. Cooper, Yarmouth . : d : a 2475 .0) <0 
R. Eastoe, Yarmouth A : : : 2,414 OO 
T. G. Leggett, Gorleston . d ‘ 2,443 Oy, © 
J. H. HAWEs, Yarmouth (accepted ) ‘ : aE? s4A01 Om O 
J. F. Bray, Yarmouth : : : ue 2, 104 OO 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Construction of Roads and Sewers on the Cottage Estate, 
Wellingborough. Mr. E. SHARMAN, Surveyor, Welling- 


borough. 
Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . 7 . . -£595 9 0 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough : : ‘ #1409) O10 
G. Henson, Wellingborough : . . Ag A0O 0 0 
T. Wilmott, Rushden . - 5 ° . ee aS 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has just 
supplied his patent Manchester grates and stoves to the new 
Catholic schools, Normanton, Mr. E. Simpson, of Bradford, 
being the architect. 


IT is proposed to construct an open swimming-bath, about 
go feet long and 60 feet wide, in the Ivy House Recreation 
Ground, Leeds. 


Mr. FENWICK, C.E., of Leeds, the arbitrator in cases of 
land taken by the Halifax High-level Railway Company, has 
awarded 1,7382. to Messrs. Henry and Walter Holroyd Oates, 
the amount claimed being 3,500/.; and 1,018/7, to Mr. Henry 
Oates, whose claim was 1,350/. 


A MEETING of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board 
was held in Birmingham on Monday, when it was resolved to 
re-establish the sliding scale on the basis of the inclusion of all 
classes of iron, except charcoal-iron, according to the prices 
ascertained from the books of twelve mutually-selected firms 
instead of on the price of bar iron only, as formerly. The question 
of an advance of wages asked for by the operatives, it was 
decided should be submitted to arbitration. 


THE Halifax Courier says that since the beginning of 
1886, the Sowerby Bridge Local Board have passed 139 plans 
of houses, all of which have been erected, or are rapidly 
progressing toward completion. Several were in blocks of 
from four or five to twice that number, and in three instances 
the lots exceeded a score, and the rate of increase is being 
maintained ; arrangements are being made for commencing 
another block of twenty-one in the upper part of Tuel Lane, in 
which direction extension has been marked of late years. At 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits oF Quanritizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | } 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS CR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


: COX, EDGLEY & C0., LIM., | Bee 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


te A Leaded Glass = 


| roe Buildings and Ecclesiastical |i} 

al , Purposes. | 

line ae Estimates Free. Also |§4|ik 
Catalogue on application. aay 


li sf , q " \ 
adi 24 Poe ee Ee heres Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


a CE 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOG RAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
: 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C.,, 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


iG WT 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. ee 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricaTeE Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracunr’s Taswes, upon application. 


ASPHAL'TE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
’ “White Asphaites. SPEGIALIST 


M. STODDART & CO. his Offices, 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


WIT =a LPPOLPIA, 


Z 


PSHSSCSCSSSSSPSSSSHOSSOSOHHSSOSHO PEO OOD 


SIMPLEX EAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, «* * * * * * * * 
xx«««*x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


PALIT LIS LSI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
Rae Re Se CLP CST COTO SCY SCOT R SE 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 
8. 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


THRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Y OcENEY & Co., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on duelloation for Delivery at any Port or i" 
Railway Station, for all varieties ot 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithoeraphed by return ot post 
certain. Plans, &c , best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


ace Photolithcgrapher and 


<< AOME? 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double- acting Doors. 
Also'* ACME’' DOOR-SPRING 

S for Double-acting Doors only. 

AWARDS — 


Correctly Written and 


Fdinburgb&VYork 
Exhibitions, 1886 ; 
73 Solton & Adelniag 
| &xh.bitions, 1887. 


of y ri Lond 
Collotype Printer, neds WINDLE 
wm Shakespeare Printing Works, HOUM GEDrEDE ' 
BIRMINGHAM, | iustrated Price fists, N ORTO IN & Co, 


&c,, on application. 


en 


ee oS ee 


== = SS Se ww 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 


Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


ee . h made in 

oroug % 

Cure for A mar» all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is SHARES colourless. 
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Sowerby New Road, also, masons, joiners, and plasterers have 
long been busily employed, and the erection of a further block of 
six dwellings will shortly be entered upon there. These works 
are all the result of private speculation and individual enter- 
prise, apart from the operations of the local building companies, 
who own a good deal of land for future development. 


THE Leith Town Council, at a special meeting last week, 
approved of the Water of Leith Dramage Scheme adopted by 
the joint committee of the Corporations of Edinburgh and 
Leith. The cost of carrying out the scheme is estimated at 
about 65,000/. 

ON Friday last the Stratford-on-Avon Rural Sanitary 
Authority decided to call in Mr. E. Willcox, C.E., of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, to report on the means of obtaining an 
adequate water supply for Kineton. 

Art the fortnightly meeting of the East Cowes Local Board 
a letter was read from Mr. J. Meader, of West Cowes, stating 
he was at a loss for a reason for their not accepting his tender 
for constructing the sewers at Adelaide Grove, and the outfall, 
his being the lowest tender, and, as he was a large ratepayer in 
the town, he thought it was very unfair. The business of the 
meeting was then proceeded with. 

AN important public scheme was initiated on Friday in 
Bilbao, to construct an outside harbour, or secondary port, at 
the entrance of the river Nervion, to be known as the port of 
Abra. The effect will be to supersede the existing dangerous 
entrance to the river, an open bar, which, especially with north- 
west winds, renders Bilbao one of the most dangerous and 
difficult ports on the Atlantic coast. The principal breakwater 
or mole is to start from the coast to the north-west of the small 
fishing village of Santurce, extending 1,000 métres across the 
bay towards Al Gorta, from which point it takes a southerly 
direction towards the entrance of the Bilbao river, extending 
about 500 métres in this direction. On the opposite coast a 
second breakwater, starting south of Al Gorta, extends in a 
westerly direction, 750 métres towards the first, but some 
500 métres nearer the mouth of the river, the space between 


works are from the designs of the Spanish engineer Churruca ; 
but these appear practically not dissimilar from those proposed 
some fifteen years ago by the English engineers, Sir John 
Coode and Mr. Vignoles. The estimated cost of the works is 
thirty millions of pesetas, and they are to be completed intwelve 
years. 


THEQDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC, 


1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. - 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for‘ SunvHyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 


HSTABLISHED 1837. 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


a 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


PRICE LIST. 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. EDWARD SMITH 4 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 


AND WALL TILES 
Oe a Ode 


| COALVILLE. vicestersnine. 


LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C. 


The Chertsey Rural Sanitary Board have adopted a report 
from the Weybridge Drainage Committee, recommending a 
system of drainage for Weybridge and Oatlands, to be carried 
out by Mr. R. P. Birch, C.E., at a cost of 15,0007. 

THROUGH the liberality of an influential member of the Old 
Meeting Church, Birmingham, an important addition has been 
made to the interior of the building by the erection of a hand- 
some oak reredos and side wings, The centre portion, or 
reredos proper, is divided into five panels by buttresses of a 
bold character, terminating above the structure in crocketed 
pinnacles. The panels thus formed are filled by recessed and 
moulded arches, with gables above supported by columns with 
carved caps, the space between the atches and gables being 
filled with carved spandrels and tracery. Three of the panels 
are further enriched by having the background gilded and 
illuminated with suitable texts, the smaller panels between 
being filled by a carved scroll cut in very high relief. The side 
wings, which run to the north and south walls of chancel, form 
an arcading with traceried panels, being finished along the top 
by a carved and moulded capping. The work has been carried 
out in a thoroughly artistic manner by Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
of Birmingham and London. 


THE contract for the extension of the Ardwick and Ancoats 
Hospital has been let to Messrs. Neill, of Manchester. The 
cost of the new wing will be between 11,000/. and 12,000/. 


A LARGE turret-clock, with Westminster chimes and four 
automaton figures, with fine bells, has been erected at the 
American Markets, Cardiff, It is a first-class clock, and was 
made at the works of Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, Guildford and Cookridge Streets, Leeds, from 
the designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe (formerly Sir E, 
Beckett, Bart., Q.C.), all whose latest improvements have been 
inserted, namely, the double three-legged gravity escapement, 
maintaining power, compensation pendulum, horizontal cast- 
iron bed frame planed perfectly flat, and all the bearings being 
of gun metal, screwed into the frame ; the time is shown on a 


| large external dial, with the hands, figures, and minutes gilt. 
the two piers being 640 métres for the passage of vessels. The 


The figures, which are life-size, represent an incident in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” The centre figures represent Friar 
Tuck and Richard Cceur-de-Lion, who strike the hours 
alternately. The quarters are struck by Robin Hood and 
Gurth, the swineherd, at whose feet is a boar; there are four 
bells for the Westminster quarters, and one large bell in the 
centre for hours. ‘The clocks, bells, and figures will no doubt 
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14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


THE GRANITIC PAINT company, |GTABRBLE FIT INGS. 


t hase 


LOows 
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aE 


Be 


MANTELS. (a. 


| THOS. HUGHES & CO., |, f 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. A ban | , 
BARTON & BALLARD, | Lo! GOLD MEDAL RANGE. 


 EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. | 
Re ‘Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0.! 151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


FG. WRIGHT & CO. 


M\Have at the above address the largest Show- 
ilrooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
}|Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
AW|pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
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form a great source of attraction in the town, as well as being | languages, history, literature, art, music, law, &c., &c. Special 


avery useful ornament. The clocks at the Imperial Arcade, 
Birmingham, and Thornton’s Arcade, Leeds, were made and 
fixed by the same firm. Mr. Richards, of Cardiff, is the archi- 
tect for the markets. 

AT a meeting of the Barnsley Town Council on Tuesday 
there was laid before the Council the draft of an additional 
agreement with Mrs. Lambert, who had already promised by 
agreement to give 3,500/. for the erection of a hospital, by 
which that lady promises to give an additional 1,500/., making 
a total of 5,000/,, which she has given for the erection of a fever 
hospital in Barnsley. The Corporation are to provide a site 
for the proposed hospital within six months, or the agreements 
lapse. It was stated that an arrangement to purchase the site 
had already been made, and only the consent of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to the sale was needed to complete the 
transaction. A special meeting of the Corporation will be held, 
if necessary, to consider the plans for the proposed hospital, 
which will be built on land at present belonging to the rector 
of Darfield, at Measborough Dyke. 

CONSIDERABLE additions have been made to the Eastern 
Counties Asylum, Colchester, the ventilation of which is carried 
out on the Boyle system, the vitiated air being extracted by the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator. 

THE Perth Town Council on Monday decided to claim 
2,000/. from the Gas Commission for 13 acres of ground at the 
Shore, to be given to the latter in connection with the erection 
of a new gas-meter, and for wayleave through the South Inch. 

AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday 
at the Guildhall, a letter was read from the city architect stating 
that the whole of the property on the east side of Duke Street, 
Aldgate, had been rebuilt to the new line of frontage, and that 
the Commissioners might therefore take possession of the 
ground between the old and new line of frontage for the pur- 
pose of widening and repairing it. Relative to the suggested 
provision of a subway at the crossing of Queen Victoria 
Street, in front of the Mansion House railway station, the 
Streets Committee reported that the Commission had no power 
to make it, but would assist the railway company to obtain 
Parliamentary power for the purpose. 

THE sixty-sixth session of the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution will open on Monday next. Nearly two 
hundred classes meet weekly in commercial and technical 
subjects, mathematics, natural, applied, and mental science, 


classes are arranged for university, Civil Service, and other 
examinations. The classes are open to both sexes. During 
the past session the students have gained great success at 
various competitions, and the prizes obtained will be distri- 
buted by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, in November next. 
On Wednesday evenings the usual lectures will be delivered in 
the large theatre of the institution. Amongst those who are 
already engaged may be mentioned Sir Robert S. Ball, Mr. 
Harry Furniss, Mr. Samuel Brandram, Mr. Max O’Rell, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Professor Morley, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Mr. 
Fred Villiers, and Mr. John Thomas. 


A PLOT of ground at Folkestone, which the Government 
proposed to sell for 700/. for a Jubilee hospital site, was sold by 
auction for 3,425/. on Tuesday. 

WE have received a copy of the first volume of the new 
series of the E/ectrical Engineer. This publication is invaluable 
to all interested in electrical engineering, by its record of the 
steps that are continually being made in the practical applica- 
tion of electricity as a servant-of-all-work in so many directions. 
It will, moreover, prove most useful in the library for reference 
as a history of the progress and practice of electric science. 
In addition, it contains excellent engravings and portraits of 
notable men. 

COAL has been found at Cotwall End, between Sedgley and 
Himley, and already shafts are being sunk. The borings, it is 
stated, prove the coal to be of excellent quality, and likely to 
be of the! ordinary thickness of the South Staffordshire seam, 
viz., 10-yard thick coal. 

The Bristol Docks Board have just completed building an 
enormous granary on Canon’s Marsh. The building will 
accommodate over 60,000 quarters of wheat, and its construc- 
tion, together with the machinery, has entailed an expenditure 
of just 60,0007, The machinery is of an elaborate character, 
and when worked at its utmost capacity is capable of receiving 
and delivering about 300 tons per hour. ‘There are four 
elevators capable of lifting 75 tons per hour, and the four can 
be worked at the same time. 

THE freehold land and buildings at Soho, Birmingham, 
known as the Woodford Ironworks, lately in the occupation of 
Messrs. Morewood & Co., with the roofing and nail-sheet plant 
with which they were not many years ago fitted up, and which 
was advertised as being able to turn out 250 tons of sheets 
weekly, have been disposed of by auction for 23,5007. It 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
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BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


y—] These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
— in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) 1 nee aad by pear the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 
regulated flush without holding down the pull. 
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includes three pairs of 120-horse horizontal condensing engines 
by Davy Bros. & Withinshaw, five small engines, six pumps, 
sixteen boilers, four patent economisers, one 22-inch forge- 
train, seven 22-inch sheet-mills, two  three-ton shingling 
hammers, thirteen pairs of powerful steam-bar, cropping and 
sheet shears, weighing-machines, overhead traveller, eight gas- 
producing puddling furnaces, three ball-furnaces, ten heating 
and gas-producing furnaces, nine annealing-furnaces. The 
building embraces a sheet-warehouse, a lathe-shop and dynamo- 
house, a range of smiths’ and millwrights’ shops, a fitting-shop, 
a foundry and the necessary offices and other stores. The 
land is 6 acres in extent. The works were purchased for the 
purpose of selling them again in lots. 

A sum of 250/. is to be spent on improving the bells of the 
old thirteenth-century parish church of Wilmslow. 


Tue Tyldesley Chronicle says :—Mr. and Mrs. John Grundy 
of Tyldesley, had again their “family party” of the old folks of 
Tyldesley on Wednesday evening, when the proceedings passed 
off as pleasantly and happily as usual on these interesting oc- 
casions. Like the township of Tyldesley itself, the “family ” 
seems to increase in number or size each succeeding year, as 
there were over 600 who were on this occasion the recipients 
of Mr. Grundy’s bounty. Mr. Caleb Wright occupied the 
chair, and his appropriate opening remarks gave the key to 
the speeches which followed, the burden of which was the 
progress—material and moral—which had been made “ since 
we were boys together.” 

At the meeting of the Court of Common Council last Friday 
the contract was sealed between the Corporation and Mr. W. 
Webster, for the construction of the southern approach to the 
Tower Bridge for 38,3832. 

AN artesian tube-well is at present being bored adjoining 
the new reservoir at Ealing, by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, 
hydraulic engineers, London. After passing through 249 feet 
of London clay and 72 feet of Woolwich and Reading beds, 
chalk has just been struck at 321 feet below surface. The total 
depth at present penetrated is 350 feet, and already there are 
indications of a supply, as the water has risen up 265 feet, or to 
within 55 feet of the surface. 

THE dedication of a new reredos in terra-cotta, the gift of 
Sir Henry Doulton, will take place at the parish church of St 
Mary, adjoining the Archbishop’s Palace, Lambeth, in conjunc- 
tion with the Harvest Festival to-day. The design of the 
reredos is by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 


Ms 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


ARCHITECTS will readily admit the difficulties experienced in 
specifying the various materials and fittings used in building, 
amongst which may be mentioned the trouble in getting designs 
and ideas followed by manufacturers scattered all over the 
country ; the delay in consequence, and, most important of all, 
the difficulty of inspection before a final specification is made. 
It would be a decided improvement if the architect could find a 
depot containing the specialties of the principal firms and the 
most modern inventions, at the manufacturers’ own prices ; in 
other words, an agency in which, directly, manufacturers would 
be represented. 

The convenience of such a system in saving time and ex- 
pense would be inestimable. The practical application of this 
idea originated with Messrs. S. Dixon & Son, of Leeds. The 
firm have had for some years the special agency for Yorkshire 
from the Wenham Co., Limited, and in consequence no part 
of the country is more thoroughly lighted. The necessity 
of providing showrooms for the Wenham Lamp, apart from their 
works, caused Messrs. S. Dixon & Son to think of extending 
the idea to include specialties used in every description of 
domestic fittings. Hence they acquired a whole block of 
buildings in Boar Lane, the principal commercial street in 
Leeds, with a splendid frontage. It is certain that no building 
for prominence and suitability could be found to excel it ; and 
as to the stock within, there is not one more varied or choice 
to be found in the country. Messrs. S. Dixon & Son have 
adopted a wise plan in placing in their showrooms the very 
best goods that can be purchased, instead of confining them- 
selves to individual firms. Their display of lamps, gas fittings, 
and chandeliers, for instance, is on this principle, for there are 
in this class several firms of the highest excellence, viz., Hinks 
& Sons, Defries & Sons, R. Winfield & Co., Hunt & Co., 
Messenger & Sons, R. Evered & Co., and Moore & Co., so 
that no visitor can fail to be suited or to have the benefit of 
comparison. 

The wrought-iron work, of which there are a variety of 
beautiful specimens, is executed by Messrs. Strode & Co., 
London, Messrs. Verity Bros., London, and Messrs. Hoffler & 
Co., and consists of hall lamps, candelabras, chandeliers, 
brackets, &c. 

The same principle of variety in manufacture applies to the 
stove department, which is replete with the most modern im- 
provements in drawing- and dining-room stoves. They are 
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advantageously placed round the showrooms so that they can 
easily be inspected. The first to be noticed is a dining-room 
stove, with highly artistic frieze work on the newest principle, 
and filigree work in brass. The mantelpiece is of Brocatelle 
marble. The next specimen was a slow-combustion stove, with 
Crossthwaite’s patent marble canopy, fitted with Scales’s fire- 
back, and the mantelpiece a new design in Brocatille. An 
imposing, massive drawing-room mantelpiece fixes our atten- 
tion. Itis of the St. Anne’s pattern, with carved black marble 
panels. The frieze is 21 inches in depth, the width of the jamb 
is 18 inches, and the shelf is 4 inchesthick. The grate is slow- 
combustion, and matches in elaborate design with the mantel- 
piece. The fender—a very massive one—gives an excellent 
effect. It is made of copper and brass—colours which give 
quite a charm to the suite. Crossthwaite’s patent “‘ Union” 
stove, slow-combustion, the marble mantelpiece being rouge 
and black, is very effective. A handsome bronzed brass 
dining-room stove, with hand-painted tiles, set in a St. 
Anne’s marble mantelpiece, is bright and artistic. Another 
very pretty stove, with copper and brass interior, is fitted 
with a massive rouge dining- or drawing-room mantel- 
piece, with black and green columns, a contrast in colour which 
is agreeable. A pair of Minton’s panels increase the effect. 
The next stove is of quite new design, with copper and brass 
curtain work, and interior canopy, with hand-painted tile panels. 
The mantelpiece is appropriate, being of rouge antique and 
black marble. Next is a beautiful stove of best Sheffield make, 
with brass panels and curtain, a handsome design in copper 
deposited on the brass. The mantelpiece is of pure black 
marble, with green columns, and massive carved trusses and 
friezework. The shelf is 18 inches wide and 6 inches thick. 
Perhaps the most elaborate and effective object in the show- 
rooms is a magnificent mantelpiece in Italian Griotte marble, 
with green columns and green and black trusses, and shelves 
and massive black mouldings. The value of this mantelpiece 
is 50/2, which will convey an idea of the workmanship and 
material. The stove is one of the best Sheffield make, with hand- 
some brass mouldings and real bronze panels and canopy. The 
value of the stove is 30/. The fender is a splendid specimen 
of brass and real bronze, and having a massive bronze 
figure at each end. Space does not allow of further detail 
in this department. But there are many more stoves un- 
mentioned, particularly several bedroom specimens; and 
what have been described will give an idea of their 
superior quality and the variety in design. Any modern im- 


provement can be inspected in an assortment which is repre- 
sentative of the best work of the leading manufacturers. 

A space is allotted to sanitary goods, baths and fittings, 
specialities manufactured by Messrs. Morrison, Ingram & Co., 
for whom Messrs. S. Dixon have the sole Yorkshire agency ; 
and another to an exhibit of the Leeds patent floor-warming 
stoves, Wilson’s gas fires, and Fletcher’s fires and cookers. 

Decorative work is represented by some beautiful specimens 
of pottery of the Burmantofts Company, Limited. Electric 
bells and numerous domestic appliances are also en évidence. 
We should not omit to mention a multitudinous variety of 
smaller domestic requisites, such as gay fire-screens, Austrian 
filigree work, door fittings, &c. 

In nearly every instance Messrs. S. Dixon are placed, as far 
as price goes, in the position of the manufacturers, for they are 
the sole agents for Yorkshire, and all orders in that district 
must come through them. The firm, for instance, have the 
sole Yorkshire agency for the Wenham Lamp, and its popularity 
is so great that a special staff of skilled workmen do nothing 
else but fit up these lights, and success is invariable. This 
system of actually undertaking the work should commend itself 
to architects. The electric Wenham Lamp for outside lighting 
is a very improved light, and is now in great demand. The 
light and its method of application can be seen at Messrs. 
Dixon & Son’s showrooms, or rather exhibition, for the goods 
are so well arranged and on a scale which few firms could 
emulate ; so that practically Messrs. Dixons’ showrooms form 
a permanent building exhibition. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


WE have received a circular descriptive of the Remington 
Standard Typewriter from Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, of too Gracechurch Street, E.C. Several forms of 
typewriters have been invented, as is well known, but we 
cannot call to mind hearing much about any typewriter except 
the “Remington.” This, it may be said, occupies the field 
among typewriters, as Pitman’s system holds the field among 
processes for shorthand writing. Experts in the use of type- 
writers have written in detail on the merits and demerits of 
typewriters, and their critiques can be read by those desirous 
of more information. Here it is only necessary to point out 
that what is mainly to be looked for in such an apparatus is 
that it must give us the means of writing legibly with speed 
and with ease, and this the “Remington” does. Another 
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important point is that it can by no possibility bring on writer’s 
cramp. A speed contest was held recently between the 
Remington Standard Typewriter and the Caligraph Writing 
Machine at Cincinnati, New York and Toronto, in which the 
Remington Standard Typewriter came off with flying colours 
as follows :—Remington, 97 words per minute; Caligraph, 
77 words per minute. At Chicago Mr. McGurrin, being 
blindfolded with a handkerchief, wrote on the Remington Stan- 
dard Typewriter, from new matter, from dictation, 125 words in a 
minute, with but three errors, the matter being properly punctu- 
ated. One of the merits of such an instrument, as is justly stated, 
is undoubtedly speed, but in this term should be included the 
important power to maintain speed, and it is eminently in this 
latter point that the construction of a machine tells. Foremost 
amongst the elements that contribute to the speed of the 
“ Remington” machine is the compactness of its keyboard— 
one-half the size of the “ Caligraph.” The latter machine has 
seventy-two keys, but only fifteen of them are used in writing 
this particular sentence, “This is a song to fill thee with 
delight,” and an examination of the keyboard will show that 
these fifteen keys are all located in the centre of the keyboard ; 
so that a record thus attained demonstrates nothing beyond the 
fact that a compact keyboard is indispensable for high speed— 
a conclusive argument in favour of the ‘‘ Remington.” The 
difficulty that “Caligraph” operators experience in ordinary 
work—retaining in the mind the location of seventy-two keys, 
and reaching a great distance for them—was thus avoided. In 
the circular of the caligraph an extract is given from the Zoronto 
Evening News, apropos of the contest between the “ Remington” 
and the “ Caligraph,” in which it is stated that the only means 
by which the comparative merits of the instruments employed 
can be judged is, not by writing usual connected matter, but by 
repeating on the machine again and again a single short 
sentence. 


CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY. 


At the meeting of the Court of Common Council last week, 
the chairman of the gas and water committee, Mr. H. Mead, 
presented a report from his committee on the question of a con- 
stant water supply. The reference to the committee was to 
examine and report on the petition of the vestry of the parish 
of St. Giles’s Without, Cripplegate, praying the Court to take 
the necessary steps to call upon the water companies supplying 
the City of London with water to make arrangements for a con- 


stant supply thereof. The committee communicated with the 
company, who expressed their willingness to confer with the 
special sub-committee through the company’s superintendent, 
Mr. Collins, and the committee were subsequently attended by 
that gentleman, whom they heard with reference to the various 
details connected with a constant supply of water, and who 
informed them that the company were perfectly willing to give 
a constant supply if called upon to do so, provided the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, were pre- 
viously complied with. Mr. Collins stated that the company had 
lately been called upon to provide a constant supply to the parish 
of St. Pancras, and he estimated that an average cost of at least 57. 
would be incurred by each owner or occupier of premises in 
providing the requisite fittings, and the expense in the City, 
owing to its exceptional circumstances, would probably be 
considerably more. In addition to this, if a new lead pipe 
from the main to the house were required, the expense would 
be considerably more, and the occupier would not only have to 
pay this, but the expense of pulling up the pavement. The 
committee were also informed that in case of a constant supply 
being provided all existing fire-plugs would have to be removed, 
and it was estimated by Captain Shaw that the number of 
hydrants would in such case have to be doubled, involving a 
large expenditure. Mr. Archibald Dobbs, a gentleman who 
has taken a great interest in the water question, wrote to the 
committee stating that he felt very strongly that the citizens 
would regret it if the petition in favour of a constant supply 
were granted; and subsequently, at an interview with the 
committee, Mr. Dobbs expressed his opinion that if cisterns 
could be dispensed with a constant supply would no doubt 
be of advantage, but he pointed out that, although the Act 
does not require it, it is necessary for occupiers to retain cisterns 
for their own protection, so as to store sufficient water for, say, 
twenty-four hours’ consumption. If the cistern were dis- 
pensed with, serious inconvenience would be suffered by the 
occupier in case of any repairs to the pipes being required, the 
water in such case being turned off without notice. The com- 
mittee then ascertained that out of the 112 parishes of the 
City only 15 had expressed opinions on the subject. Of these 
15 parishes 6 had sent in resolutions in favour of a constant 
supply, 4 against, and 4 had passed resolutions in favour of a 
constant supply which had not been received by the committee. 
Having thus obtained full information on the subject, and 
having given the matter every consideration, they conclude it 
is not expedient, in the interests of the petitioners and the 
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citizens generally, to take any steps in the direction indicated. 
The committee add that, “It must not be lost sight of that the 
memorials presented to the Corporation from various vestries 
do not ask that the constant supply may be given to their 
respective parishes only, but that it may be extended to the 
whole of the City. Several parishes, however, having expressed 
opinions adverse to the system, it would be obviously unfair to 
apply it to the City generally, and we would suggest that, if it be 
decided to adopt a constant supply in the City at all, it should 
be applied only to those parishes which have expressed a 
desire for the same.” Mr. Mead, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that, looking at the enormous cost—estimated 
at 300,000/. or 400,000/,—which would be saddled upon owners 
in the City in making the necessary alterations of fittings, &c., 
they recommended that the Corporation should take no 
further steps in the matter.. The report was adopted. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A LARGELY attended meeting of plumbers was held on 
Friday evening in the Burgh Court Room, Dundee, when 
addresses on the subject of technical education were delivered. 
A great number of the younger members of the craft were 
present. Mr. John J. Henderson, architect, presided, assisted 
by Professor Ewing and ex-Bailie M‘Neill, and various district 


secretaries of the National Registration of Plumbers. Professor | 


Ewing said that he thought the movement one of special in- 
terest, as being one initiated by the trade itself. Generally 
speaking, the matter of technical education had been put 
forward by persons outside the respective trades. But one 
sprung from within a trade was much more likely to succeed 
than one springing from without. He understood that the 
object of the meeting was to make a formal request that the 
subject of instruction for plumbers should form a portion of the 
course at the newly established Technical Institute at Dundee. 
The plumbers took the lead in this respect, and he should be 
surprised if the committee did not see their way to accede to 
their request. The establishment of classes of this kind 
involved two considerations—(1) the question of ways and 
m eans; (2) how they were to get teachers. As to the question 
of expense, he understood that the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers in London had promised a grant in aid of the classes, 
provided an equal amount were subscribed locally. 


a? 


The Clerk gave statistics of similar classes in various English 
towns, and at the conclusion between forty and fifty plumbers 
joined the classes. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE great basin which is to form the side of the locks at the 
Eastham Terminus has now assumed the appearance of a 
ravine 200 yards in width. It is computed that 1,500,000 cubic 
yards of earth have been moved on this section. In order to 
get rid of this amount of material, it has been found necessary 
to form what is practically new land in that vicinity. The 
hollows of Eastham near the shore have been filled up over an 
area of some acres. A large quantity of green-heart timber, 
a kind of larch, the most durable timber known for withstand- 
ing the action of water, has just arrived ready for the building 
of the great lock gates, which will be the largest in the world, 
excepting perhaps the gates constructed for the locks at Hull. 
These gates will be 80 feet wide. Three locks are to be built 
at Eastham abreast of each other. The smallest will be 150 
feet by 30, jhe next 350 feet by 50, and the largest 600 feet by 
80 feet. The difficult task of cutting a railway across Pool 
Bay is nearly completed. When finished the railway embank- 
ment will form the base of the outer wall of the canal. The 
number of men employed has been reduced to the winter staff, 
namely, 1,100, against 1,800 forming the summer staff. Nine 
steam navvies are constantly engaged excavating the canal for 
this important section. 


WATER SUPPLY IN JAPAN. 


IN a recent report, the Belgian Minister to Japan states that 
during the past year the Governor of Yokohama has had 
waterworks for that town constructed under the superintend- 
ence of General Palmer, of the Royal Engineers. In conse- 
quence of the success which has attended this undertaking, 
several other towns have applied for a similar water supply, 
and the subject is now being carefully studied. In Tokio, also, 
arrangements are about to be made for improving the supply, 
but it is not yet known whether the State will defray the prime 
cost or leave it to a private company. The difficulty at present 
consists in providing the funds, amounting to about a million 
stirling. The city has 1,300,000 inhabitants, and enough water 
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would have to be provided for 2,000,000. The question is a 
pressing one for Japanese towns, because the wells are for the 
most part fouled by reason of their proximity to the rice-fields. 
Under these circumstances, the Minister advises Belgian manu- 
facturers to be on the alert. The Japanese Government have 
not adopted the system of tenders, and therefore it is necessary 
that agents should be on the spot, fully authorised to make 
proposals to the authorities, who have as yet arrived at no con- 
clusion in respect to the further construction of waterworks, 
The British Consul in Yokohama, in his report, also refers to 
General Palmer’s new supply for that town. The intake is 
about 25} miles from the filtering-beds, and the construction of 
the works was rendered extremely difficult in various places by 
the rugged and hilly nature of the country, which necessitated 
the opening of a temporary road, the erection of several 
bridges, and the excavation of cuttings ; but, in spite of all 
obstacles, the undertaking was completed within the specified 
time. 


ELECTRICITY FOR TRAMCARS. 


AN account is given by the Birmingham Post of an electric 
motor which is to be tried on the Central Tramway Company’s 
lines in Birmingham. The motor, together with the necessary 
dynamo machine and accumulators, has been manufactured by 
the Elwell-Parker Engineering Company, Limited, Wolver- 
hampton, and the trial, or rather series of trials, for they will 
extend over several days, are likely to be of great importance. 
It is designed to demonstrate the advantages of electricity over 
steam, alike as regards efficiency, economy, and public con- 
venience. The Elwell-Parker Company are constructing the 
motor for the Julien Company, London, who own the Belgian 
patents which go by this name, but the dynamo and accumu- 
lators are the Elwell-Parker Company’s own patents. The 
motor is what is termed a small bogie engine, and in appear- 
ance is similar to the steam-tramway engines now employed on 
the Central Tramways. All the working parts are completely 


covered in by sheet-iron to a height of 5 feet, all that can be 
seen being a small portion of the wheels upon which the motor 
is mounted. A sheet-iron roof extends the whole length of the 
motor, giving perfect weather protection for the driver. The di- 
mensions of the motor are 9 feet long, 5 feet 8 inches wide between 
the rails, and o’feet’6 inches high. It is some four tons lighter than 


12 tons, and it is of 40 horse-power capacity. The motor 
travels noiselessly, and the inventors state that it is much more 
under control than the present steam-engines. The accumu- 
lators for providing the motive power will be carried on the 
engine, and in order to be of equal power with the locomotives 
now employed by the company, which cover an average of 
some fifty or sixty miles a day, it is arranged that one charging 
of the accumulators shall be sufficient to enable a fifty-miles 
run in the working day at the same speed as at present. The 
whole machinery will be under the control of the driver, and a 
double set of driving-machinery is fixed on the motor, one set 
at either end, so that in making the return journey there is no 
necessity to turn the engine. The speed is controlled by a 
switch, which is covered by the Julien patent, and which allows 
of the power drawn from the accumulators to be so regulated 
that, without any waste, a uniform rate of speed can be main- 
tained, whether the engine is travelling along an incline or a 
decline, or on a level road. The brake handle is placed to the 
right hand of the driver, who by one operation applies four 
powerful brakes, one to each wheel. It is estimated, as the 
result of previous experience of the Elwell-Parker Company 
with electric tram-motors built by themselves, that it will be 
found that in dry weather the car can be stopped on level 
ground in half a dozen yards, and in ascending a steep incline 
in half that distance ; but in wet weather a considerable allow- 
ance would have to be made for skidding the wheels, the dis- 
tance occupied in pulling up in that event being probably 
seventeen or twenty yards. Until the trials come off these 
distances must, however, be regarded as approximate only. 
The accumulators, or battery cells, are arranged along the 
whole length of the floor of the motor on either side, and are 
also ranged on two shelves running above the level. They are 
placed in four rows of twenty-five each. Each cell consists of 
a smali box a foot long and deep, and 7 inches wide, and con- 
taining thirty-seven accumulator plates. These plates are 
constructed alternately of lead of a spongy nature and peroxide 
of lead, and each is very carefully separated from its neighbour 
by indiarubber bands to prevent what the electricians term 
“short circuit”; in other words, to prevent the electric force 
from discharging itself in each cell and becoming wasted. The 
cells are filled with a solution of sulphuric acid and water of a 
specific gravity of 1°170, and each cell when so charged weighs 
1o1 lbs. A fringe of about 2 inches wide of indiarubber pro- 
jects over the surface of the cells to prevent the acid from 


spilling when the car stops or starts.<4The capacity of the 


the steam-engines now employed, weighing 8 tons as against 
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whole battery of 102 cells is 280 ampéres, and it will be charged 
without removal from the motor from a dynamo machine fixed 
at one of the company’s depéts. This dynamo, which the 
Elwell-Parker Company have also supplied, will develop 18 
units, which is equal to 24 electrical horse-power, or about 30 
actual horse-power. It runs at 950 revolutions per minute, and 
gives off a continuous current. The steam-engine force which 
will be required to drive this dynamo is about 30 or 32 horse- 
power. To charge the battery, the operation consists in run- 
ning the motor off the line into the company’s shed or depdt, 
when two copper wires are stretched from the dynamo to the 
battery, and, the negative and positive poles of each being 
connected, charging commences. Six or eight hours will be 
ordinarily occupied in this charging operation, after a day’s 
work, the exact time depending upon the amount of power 
which has been expended on the previous day. Supposing the 
battery has been completely exhausted, the charging would 
occupy a period of ten hours ; but this, it is estimated, would 
be a very occasional event, since it is never desirable to 
thoroughly exhaust the power on account of the excessive wear 
which results. The length of life of the accumulators depend 
upon how they are treated in this respect. 


EAST LONDON WATERWORKS COMPANY. 


IN The Architect of last week it was reported that in the case 
of Johnson v, the East London Waterworks Company, Mr. 
Lushington had decided the question in favour of Mr. Johnson. 
A correspondent, writing to the Zzmes under the signature of 
“A Lover of Justice and One who has Studied the Water 
Companies Acts,” says:—At the hearing of the summons 
against the East London Waterworks Company on the roth 
at the Thames Police Court, which resulted in the company 
being fined, the company’s solicitor, Mr. Kebbell, informed the 
complainant that “he would be sorry he had won the case by 
the time it got to the House of Lords.” Now, as a statement 
of this kind is likely to deter Mr. Johnson from defending 
proceedings in a superior Court, permit me to mention that 
water companies when contesting a point invariably intimate 
their intention of appealing from Court to Court, the conse- 
quence being that in nine cases out of ten the overcharged 
consumer caves in, after, perhaps, a short and feeble resistance; 
but public attention having of late been directed to the manner 


in which water companies exercise their charging and other 
powers, the sooner Mr. Johnson’s case is carried to the 
House of Lords the better. Consumers and ratepayers still 
continue to pay too highly for certain supplies, and it is to 
be hoped when the new county council is formed that the 
metropolitan water undertakings will either be bought up or 
controlled. 


MEASURING OF TIMBER. 


IN the Falkirk Sheriff Court, on Friday, Sheriff Scott-Moncrieff 
issued an interlocutor in a case of some importance to the 
timber trade relating to the measurement of a cargo of sawn 
timbers, The captain and owners of the barque Rosa Bonheur, 
of Liverpool, sued Messrs. P. & J. Wilkie, timber merchants, 
Grangemouth, for the difference in freight, calculated upon a 
measurement of a cargo of sawn timber made by the Custom 
House measurer at the request of the captain, and a measure- 
ment made by an ordinary sworn measurer employed by the 
merchants. The Sheriff in his note to the interlocutor says the 
difference between the measurements is small, but there is a 
principle at stake concerning which there has been much 
anxious contention. The defenders say that, according to the 
custom of the port of Grangemouth, the merchant is entitled to 
select his measurer, and to pay freight upon the measurement 
reported by him. Further, they contend that the expenses of 
the measurement are to be paid equally by the captain and the 
merchant, and accordingly they claim a deduction in the 
present case representing half the measuring fees. It cannot 
be seriously disputed that for many years back, in the majority 
of cases, the practice has been as set forth by the defenders. 
As to this, it seems to me that the weight of the evidence is 
unquestionably on the side of the defenders. A general 
practice, however, and a custom binding as a law are not 
exactly the same thing. In determining whether this practice 
is to be treated as a custom of such a nature as to be binding 
upon a foreigner protesting against it, certain considerations 
must be kept in view. In the first place, it is not 
unimportant to consider its probable origin. In the usual 
case the captain of a timber vessel is not a British 
subject, and is probably but imperfectly acquainted with our 
language. He may be totally ignorant of the port into which 
he has come. In these circumstances it is not unnatural that 
he should, without recognising any custom of port, acquiesce 
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in the selection of the measurer by the merchant, who is a 
local man. But even when not satisfied with such a selection, 
the dread of delay and possibly litigation in a foreign land may 
easily account for a waiving on his part of any objection. 
There is evidence to support this suggestion. Captains have 
protested and afterwards consented to the course followed by 
the merchant, A few have persevered and succeeded in their 
opposition to it. There seems to be some ground for holding 
that measurements at the instance of the captain have become 
more numerous in recent years. But the most important con- 
sideration in a case of this sort is the question of the reason- 
ableness, or unreasonableness, of the alleged custom. That 
the captain should go for his measurement to a Custom House 
official is in the highest degree reasonable, and it is not un- 
reasonable that he should decline to admit the nominee of the 
merchant. The Sheriff, after going into all the circumstances 
of the case as brought out in the evidence, finds that the 
defenders have failed to prove any custom of port in virtue of 
which the pursuers are bound to-accept a measurement of the 
cargo made upon the defenders’ instructions, and to pay one- 
half of the measuring fees ; but, in consideration of the conflict 
between the measurers, he finds that the cargo must be esti- 
mated at the defenders’ measurement, which is somewhat 
lower than that of the pursuers, and freight paid accordingly. 
The Sheriff also allowed the defenders a small sum for wood 
undelivered by the pursuers, and decerned against the 
defenders for the balance of freight, but found no expenses due 
by either party, as success in the action had been divided 
between them. 


SEWER AND DRAIN VENTILATION. 


PARTICULARS have been sent to us by Mr. Thomas P. Worth- 
ington, architect, of Blackpool, of a scheme which he has 
recently patented for the better ventilation of sewers and 
drains, and for the disinfection and destruction of the germs 
contained in the poisonous gases which may be thus drawn to 
the surface. Mr. Worthington’s purpose, broadly speaking, is 
to make the gas-pillars which are to be found in every street 
perform this dual work. Obviously, to have free ventilators 
there must be free inlets and free outlets. Inlets without 
outlets are worse than useless. At present the surveyors think 
it sufficient to provide open manhole covers, or vent-grids in 
connection therewith, at the street or road level. These are 


supposed to “ventilate,” z¢., to aerate our sewers, In this 
system, gas-lamp standards, having considerable sectional area 
with free vent, are provided with large disinfecting and 
deodorising chambers in the lower parts, and funnel-mouthed 
extracting ventilators on the lamps at the top into which the 
heat from the gas jets passes. The temperature therein is 
more than boiling heat continuously, and it cannot fail to 
reduce the bacilli and other sewer germs and organisms to 
impotence from harm. ‘The bottom of the standards must, of 
course, be in direct communication with the sewers they are 
intended to ventilate. The following advantages are set 
forward :—That the system is effective ; it is not expensive ; it 
can be adapted to all sewered streets and thoroughfares inex- 
pensively ; these standards will thoroughly aerate the sewers, 
offering the greatest facilities for numerous outlets, which will 
thereby do away with the congestion and accumulation of 
poisonous gases in sewers ; it answers the purpose of a lamp 
as well as a ventilator and disinfector ; it has a double protec- 
tion against the outlet of disease germs ; it has no automatically- 
movable parts, and therefore cannot get out of order; it 
requires no further attention than the ordinary gas-lamps ; the 
chemical disinfectants may be placed easily by any labouring 
man ; so far as chemical disinfectants can be relied upon, the 
arrangement of the chamber compels the contact and con- 
sequent disinfection of the sewer air before it gets to the lamp, 
where it is burnt and discharged into the open air; it has the 
appearance of an ordinary gas-lamp post, and therefore does 
not indicate its unsavoury but necessary utility ; it can be made 
plain or ornamental. Four of these lamps have recently been 
supplied to the Blackpool Corporation. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & C. assell, Consult. 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13282. Henry Harris, for “ The filtration and purification of 
water for domestic usage by an automatic apparatus.” (Com- 


plete specification.) September 14, 1888. 
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. 13377. Charles Tatam, for “ Tatam’s patent safety fire-escape 
ladder.” September 17, 1888. : 

13393. Richard Hocking, for “Improved self - flushing 
apparatus for cleansing pprivies, sewers, and drains,” 
September 17, 1888. 

13398. Francis Weldon, for “An improved method of 
measuring distances.” September 17, 1888. 

13401. Charles James Henderson, for “Improvements in 
the construction, heating, and ventilating greenhouses, vineries, 
and other buildings.” September 17, 1888, 

3430. Clarke Merchant, for “Improvements in cowls. for 
ventilation by chimneys.” (Complete specification.) September17, 
1888. 

13432. John Marshall Siddell, for “Improvements in 
fittings or devices to be used in connection with outside blinds 
for shop windows or for analogous purposes.” September 17, 
1888. 

13433. Oliver Richard Butler, for “ Improvements in bolts 
and bars.” September 17, 1888. 

3444. Norman Kelsey Morris, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of white lead and in the means or apparatus 
employed therein.” (Complete specification.) September 18, 
1888. 

3448. Archibald Caldwell, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for controlling or regulating the flow of water or liquids in 
dwelling-houses, factories, and other buildings.” September 18, 
1888. 

13458. James Wilson McKinnon, for “Improvements in 
ventilators.” (Complete specification.) September 18, 1888. 

13484. William Phillip Thompson, for “Improvements in 
or relating to pulley or hoisting blocks.” (Alexander M. Kerr, 
United States.) (Complete specification.) September 18, 
1888. 

13509. John Shanks, for “Improvements in siphonal 
cisterns for water-closets and the like.” September 19, 1888. 

13525. Walter Ralston, for “ Improvements in wall-papers.” 
September 19, 1888. 

13526. John Twichin, for “Improvements in convertible 
window sashes.” September 19, 1888. 

13531. H. R. C. Sharman, for “ Improved window-sash 
fasteners.” September 19, 1888. 

13539. George T. Wooldridge, for “ Improvements in 
locks.” September 19, 1888. 

13540. Samuel de la Grange Williams, for “ New or im- 


by the combustion of gas and for other like purposes.” 
September 19, 1888. 

13553. Franz Wenzel and Will Cronemeyer, for “A novel 
construction or arrangement of affixable table for draughtsmen, 
engineers, and general drawing-board supporting purposes.” 
September 19, 1888. 

13556. John Henry Will James, for “Improvements in 
apparatus for burning and cooling hydraulic lime and cement.” 
(Complete specification.) September 20, 1888. 

13561. James B. Gamlin, for “ Improvements for chimney- 
pieces.” September 20, 1888. 

13562. John Hartford, for “ Improvements in sewer-pipes.” 
September 20, 1888. 

3591. Herbert Garland and Richard Holdsworth, for “ Im- 
provements in fastenings for securing door and other handles, 
window-blind cord fittings and other like fittings on their 
spindles or bars.” September 20, 1888. 

13605. Henry Percival Monckton, for “ Combined mov. 
able and adjustable lavatory basin and bath.” Sept. 20, 1888, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


16061. Robert H. Reeves, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction and ventilation of soil-pipe, house-drains or other 
sanitary fittings.” November 22, 1887. 

8943. John Cridland Mollon and Richard Cridland Mollon, 
for “A self-acting condensed water exhauster and water-trap.” 
June 19, 1888. 

10409. Samuel Williams, for “Improvements in bolts for 
doors and other purposes.” July 18, 1888. 

10447. William Parkes and Charles Wakeman, for “ An 
improved sectioning set square for drawing equidistant parallel 
lines and any direction of variable pitch.” July 19, 1888. 

10966. George Woolliscroft, for ‘A new system of decorat- 
ing pottery, tiles and porcelain, by gold and other metals.” July 
30, 1888. 

11181. Thomas Taylor, for “ Improvements in cutting tools 
known as wheelcutters.” August 2, 1888. 

11219, William Perry and William H. Reed, for “Improve. 
ments relating to roofs or covers for ricks and the like, to 
scaffolding, and to means for raising and lowering the same.” 
August 2, 1888. 

11249. William Ross, jun., for “Improvements in syphon 
drain pipes and their connection.” August 3, 1888. 

11306. William George Howard, for “An improvement in 


proved burners for heating lime-kiln, brick-kiln and other kilns 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQUARR, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 

For the prompt and eztcient Preparation of all Work usually 

requucé by the Architectural, Surveying, snd Engineering 
Profewions. 

stimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 11%, 6d. Inventions eveloped, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHitr's System), 


WW For Churches, Schools, 
f fices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


4 THOS. GREGORY & C0. 


Woop PAvine aND STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 


lapham Junction, S.W. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


window fastenings.” 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE.) 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent | «:x 


August 4, 1888. 


mr Tee 
Ee eas 


=e 
set 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any other | > \ WS oR 


Fire-grate introduced to the public. 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 


be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS, - 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1rR._I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has heen very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


M.A.,, Architect, 

28 Montagu Square, London, W 

Mr. Grundy.of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 

his plan of warming in‘ several churches built under my 

direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and hus 
given great satisfuction. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, Esq., 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 


September 1, 1887. 
_ DEAR MR. GruNDY.—I vulue your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


Itis very simple in |S J 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back | * 


smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece, The same can 


BOX TUNNET,, G..W. RAILWAY (East End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements, 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.——No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DraR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral auite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as 1t must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken trom the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and tree from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 


ANCASTER STONE, _ 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


larger, the cost of firing is much less. 
Lo Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TauBot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

DEAR SrR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 

completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 

and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr, John Grundy. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London, 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


3. RR. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


Agent for Scotland, SEpTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
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SUPPLEMENT 

, ‘ 

11460. Charles A. Priestley and Sydney Gurney, for “Im-| 11271. C. P. Kinnell and Geo. Rothnie, for “ Improvements 
; provements in wood-block flooring.” August 8, 1888. in apparatus for balancing and opening sashes, casements, or 
i) 11462, Bernard Cassidy, for “ Improvements in and con- ventilators.” August 3, 1888. 

ii] nected with corrugated sheet metal roofs.” August 8, 1888. PATENTS SEALED, SEPTEMBER 21, 1888. 
| 11473. Jacob Davies, for “ Improvements in ne CneRtuCs 12141. George Kelley, for “Improvements in locks and 
tion of kilns for burning bricks and other similar articles. latches.” September 8, 1887. 
August 3 ee Uugey’ for Eetrovementstia means stor 12765. Mark W. Samuel, for “Manufacture of a plastic 
SoG An! .VEEILY, A P 399 compound and treatment thereof for the production of moulded 
ee poe i eT ean aah in bell-pulls.” and decorated tiles and other articles.” September 20, 1887. 
74 athe ; pean ALctals BP cen 14229. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements relating to 
ugust 10, [ooo. dicts wood-paving.” October 19, 1887. 
ee 11805. George pallet of G. Salles omen Se ee for 1175. Jos. Arnold, for “ Improved apparatus for deodorising 
mprovements in Sash-1astenth>. 5 ’ : and disinfecting sewer gases.” January 25, 1888. 


11914. J. W. Helps, for “ Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for disconnecting gas and water mains, and for 
effectually closing the ends thereof.” August 17, 1888. 

12541. John Bennett Cook, for “ Improvements in water- 
closet apparatus.” August 31, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


“ Improvements in the construction and working of fireproof 
iron and other curtains or screens for theatres and large 
openings.” No. 14556. 1887, John Stones, The Mills, 
Ulverston. The principal feature of this patent seems to be 
that corrugated sheets of iron or steel are used, to contain a 
padding of silicate cotton. These corrugations help to keep 
the silicate either from falling or shifting. 

Claim I.—A fireproof curtain or screen, consisting of an 
open frame or combination of frames, covered on one side 
with corrugated sheets of steel or iron, and on the other side 

in the prescribed form of such opposition. with plain sheet steel or iron, the intermediate or interior part 

14554. Robert Bristowe Lee, for “ Improvements in the or parts being padded or lined with silicate cotton substantially 
manufacture of concrete and cement fireproof building ma- as described and shown. 


terials and parts of buildings, bridges and other structures, Claim II.—A fireproof curtain or screen, of an open frame or 
safes; strong-rooms, slabs, blocks, baths, tanks, and other | Combination of frames, covered on both sides with corrugated 


articles, parts, and receptacles.” October 26, 1887. sheet iron or steel, the intermediate part or parts being padded 
' Aq é Alfred J. Hopkins, for “ Improvements in means of | With silicate cotton substantially as described and shown. 
and apparatus for fastening and securing blocks of wood and “Improvements in heating stoves.” No. 10034. 1888, 


analogous substances in position when used for flooring and | RB: WwW. Ba ede hee New Bond Street, Lone Cheers 
He i other purposes.” October 29, 1887. improved coke baking or heating stove is so constructed that 


hi aN AY ick. for “Improvements in brickmakin the gills or plates of which the stove is formed project into 

: star) Shree 10, I $87) 6 the fuel chamber, so as to absorb all the available heat, and in 
} c ‘ : ° j 

| | 372. William Gibbs, for “ Improvements in glazing.” their turn conduct such heat to the outer and corrugated sur- 

i 1 January 10, 1888 faces for delivery to the room or space to be warmed, The 
: , ates ie Se ach : 
16093. John Sander Stevens and Charles George Major, for draught is regulated by a sliding air-tight ashpit; the flue is 

“Improvements in and connected with hydraulic lifts.” | controlled by a butterfly or other valve. 

November 23, 1887. ( To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 

| 7669. H. P, Miller, for “A new or improved means of and | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 

apparatus for attaching sash-lines to window-sashes.” May 25, | Building matters. Information free,—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 

| 1888. | Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. | 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing | 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 

applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 


| ORIFFITHS” “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


i (NON-POISONOUS). 
| Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


| 

| Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Bcenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
| descriptions Acts asa priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


&ec., perfectly uninflammable. ale 5 4 
It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 


= SSS = SS > 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood, 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 
Tt prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It dves not crack, peel, or rub oft. 


It will keep any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 
i tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
If work is desired to be paiated afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


Any one can aoply it. a 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8, 0. LUWE & SON, House Decorators, 82 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
oe : : , 1887. 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. DEAR SiRs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


= * . Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have leasure in stating 
DEAR S1rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your" Aquol”’ Paint,and also your “ Pyrodene”’ Fireproot Paint, have given great 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 


fa Day r O Waste axes. 6 we on 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjecte toan almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains 0 is autumn, they are as fresh in colour an 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm pace ae ween applied, and appear quite Gnefested by ithe nine months’ exposure. 
aAgapa + z e consider taem, eretore, well adapte or all work in any climate.— x ours tru 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, H.C. ‘To Mesers. Griffiths Bros; & Co., London. vf 5. C.LOWb'& SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


a GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
a 4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1888.] 
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ART DECORATORS “AND FURNISHERS. | 


Ssigh-class Surnishing 


Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO, 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of al/ orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &o., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique F'urniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 
And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialiy. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. IGHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. bet 1887, says of some of Mr, 


ICHENHAUSER'S work :—-“It is a triumph of the art ot 
wood sculotnre,’’ 
The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—“ Forms one of 


the finest panelled rooms we have seen,”’ 
Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §'c. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W, 


JOHN« JOSEPH RODGERS 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
eu ad sig conalemicnes: 


ART aorae y 


THE BARD. 


Se cary 
R tomer EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 
id = NEW BFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


n eo 
=| WILKINSON & SON, 
i DECORATORS, 

8 OF a) BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 
(From BarraM & Hrywoop), 
Decorator, Upholsterer, Cabinet Maker 
Builder, &c. Interior Woodwork. 


. se : TOTTENHAM ¢ COURT ROAD. We 
ARVED _OAK Bue “FURNES 


JE c IN KS S&B WC WO 0 D) 39 Bernerdiate eeoetate London: W. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
THOS. BONTOR & CO.,, 


cvuran ae, PH URNITURE, 
ATSON, BUNTER & Co, SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 
TURKEY (The Best Imported) QARPETS, |DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 
INDIAN = Y%ana’ccrouss GARPETS.| a ck 
PERSIAN cancion ana foam CARPETS, |SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
WILTON — anasexoyras GARPETS.] CURTAIN FABRICS. 


BRUSSELS “‘2rectabesens) GARPETS. 
m  — _ ___|406 OXFORD STREET 
compaANy. —_|LINCRUSTA- WALTON 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. DEPOT, 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN,E.C.| 49 gia Cavendish Street. 


GEORGH DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, GODFREY GILES « Co., 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, Late the Lincrusra & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 


AT MODERATE PRIOHES. 
Equally yoll adapted for Use and Decoration A R a° D i CO RAT | ‘e) N yes 
CABINET WORK 


very class of Building. 
OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


The ade are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE W009 MOULDINGS, !19 old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. mein eet Ww. 


ESSA AMM Pa GH LTS A ON NAAR NTL IS INI ERA ENN AR a STA 


~ FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shitling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Bee eers, bsalictowemiieia Ng tee oo Sin alg Ss 


Strand, ondon,. Is C. 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE), 


4% 
LONDON. SMS igloo 
Y E> <i S pT ALo (CABINET 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
ANDO pe csatea 
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Lighting Power with 
ordinary London Sixteen- 
Candle Gas, from tests 
taken by Professor Wm. 
Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and 


5; o a b | 


No. 
10. 11:4 Candle-power per foot. 


11. 12°5 
12. 12°59 


39 99 


99 39 


These Lamps are made in three 
sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 


Merchants. Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent 
-over other existing Lamps 


ah et Se 


Small consumption of Gas 
with great Illuminating power, 
No possibility of the Burner 
corroding or getting out of 
order, as is the case with other 


generative gas lamps. 


The Lamp can be fitted by 
any gasfitter. No fine per- 
forated metal, gauze, or other 


obstructions are used in this 


Patent, asin other lamps which 


are liable to become choked 
through imperfect combustion, 
rendering the lamps smoky and 


useless. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld. 


55 & 56 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed) by, ‘ed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No, 5 New-street Square, H,C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. ieee WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London’ 


Friday, September 28, 1888. 
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THE WEEK. 


BRItisH art cannot be represented at the Exhibition which 
is proposed to be held next year in Paris unless funds are 
provided to defray the expenses of a British Art Section, 
freight, insurance, packing, &c. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A., in a letter to the Lord Mayor, who is president of 
the Executive Council of the British Section, writing “as 
one on whom his office lays the duty of speaking from time 
to time in the name of British artists,” deplores the decision 
of the French Government not to bear a share in the 
expenses of a British Art Section. He had clung to the 
hope that the liberality shown by Antwerp, Berlin, Munich, 
&c., would be displayed also in Paris. He says :—‘“ Unless 
private liberality can be enlisted to supply the funds, we 
alone shall remain unrepresented at this great display of the 
contemporary artistic achievements of Europe; and this, 
too, at a time when the great qualities of our School, its 
‘sincerity, its healthiness, its versatility, have succeeded, 
precisely through the agency of International Exhibitions, in 
winning a large degree of sympathetic appreciation in places 
where, not many years ago, it was almost wholly unknown.” 
The sum required, 3,o00/., is not large, and a wealthy 
country need not require to be subsidised at every 
European exhibition. Sir FREpERICK has contributed 
too/. towards the proposed fund, and if twenty-nine 
among the remainder of our British artists follow suit 
the difficulty would be ended. As it is, the Executive 
Council have been able to promise 500/, so that only 
2,400/, is required from private sources. 


THERE is apparently no word in the language the mean- 
ing of which is so little understood as the word “architect.” 
It is to paragraphists and special correspondents what the 
wand is to a conjuror. For instance, take some Govern- 
ment building here or in India designed by some Govern- 
ment official. In natural course it soon betrays its jerry 
‘Origin, and newspapers chronicle the misdeeds of the 
architect of the building, a man who has no existence, 
except in the untutored brain of the writer. Suppose 
something went wrong with house drains that were designed 
and laid under the supervision of Dr. RicHarpsov, that 
worthy gentleman need not fear for himself. A mythical 
architect would receive the blame. Sometimes the purveyor 
of news might throw more precision into his narrative and 
boldly put the blame on the late Sir Gitpert Scott. Lord 
GRIMTHORPE, too, if anything went amiss at St. Albans 
Cathedral, would escape the diatribes that are showered on 
architects, and Sir Girpert Scott or Mr. PEARSON would 
be found to be the culprit. Lord GrimTHorpE freely uses 
his lance on all sides. Neither he nor architects are beyond 
making slips in their work. But when ignorant and also 
educated men join their forces to attack architects on each 
flank, the public delusion that architects are at the root of 
all mischief is likely to be strengthened rather than dissi- 
pated, if architects do not expose the fallacies of opponents. 


In spite of the grand scale of the hotel charges in 
Ostend, which in the season surpass those of Dutch villages, 
it is impossible to obtain a glass of water that is potable, 
either in the old town or on the Digne. A scarcity of 
drinking water is enough to raise apprehensions in a place 
where at least twelve thousand strangers are congregated in 
a limited area. The authorities have therefore set to work 
to discover an available source for a water supply. It is 
evident they have not succeeded in their search, as they 
now invite speculators to construct waterworks, without 
giving any intimation of an available source. There are 
plenty of sand dunes around Ostend which might be turned 
to account. But no hotel-keeper will care where the water 
comes from so long as there is a plentiful supply. 


THE excitement about the defalcations in the offices of 
the Belgian Chemin de Fer du Nord having abated, another 
and more important case has suddenly cropped up. It 
relates to the Department of Public Buildings. As soon as 


M. DE Bruyn, the Minister of Works, took possession 
of his post, he set about an investigation of the duties of 
the various officers. From information received, the 
Minister was anxious to discover if any irregularities 
existed, and he is said to be successful. According to the 
journals, correspondence exists showing that one of the 
officers was in the habit of receiving a commission from con- 
tractors who were recommended by him to the administra- 
tion. It is said that M. pz Bruyn has placed the case in 
the hands of the Minister of Justice. In Belgium there are 
just now many allegations of the kind in currency, but it 
does not follow that they are all well founded, for the public 
service of the country is at root honest. 


THE University of Litge is among the most successful 
of the technical schools of our time. More than fifty pro- 
fessors are employed. The buildings are of various dates, 
and are inadequate to the teaching of fourteen hundred 
students. The nucleus of the building was an old Jesuit 
college, which was increased in size by various additions 
between 1817 and our time. For a long time the erection 
of buildings worthy of so important an University has been 
considered by the authorities and the Government. Plans, 
it is believed, have been prepared and are now under con- 
sideration of the Department of Public Works. The chief 
difficulty to be apprehended is how to carry out the works 
without disturbing the classes. The collections are, more- 
over, of great value. It is not likely that a new site will be 
proposed, and a piecemeal construction is therefore in- 
evitable. It will have one advantage to the taxpayers, as 
the expenses will be distributed over a long period. 


THE second volume of the Revue L/lustrée could hardly 
make a better start than with the first part of the narrative 
of M. Emité MIcHEL’s travels in search of information 
respecting REMBRANDT in the north of Europe, which when 
completed will form a text-book for the tourist in Russia 
and Sweden. As is usual in this magazine, there are several 
papers on art, which are abundantly illustrated. The 
tragedy of GERARD DE NERVAL is once more told, and the 
writer’s recollections come as a supplement to those of M. 
MAxXIME DU Camp. According to the latter, Dr NERvAL 
hung himself with the aid of a belt which he imagined 
was the zone of one of the court beauties. It is remarkable 
that the brothers Dz Goncourr (who were allied with 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER, one of the best friends of the un- 
happy writer) do not say a word in their journal about the 
romanticism of his end, although for years literary men and 
their hangers-on used to make a pilgrimage to the alley 
where one of the finest spirits of his time renounced a worid 
that shut its doors against him in winter. The /evze is 
the most interesting of all the monthly publications of the 
Continent, and, unlike most others, it may safely be ad- 
mitted into English households. 


Tuer Commission of Inquiry appointed to investigate 
the fall of the tower of the Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, have issued their report, from which it appears 
that the disaster would not have occurred if the specifica- 
tions had been properly carried out. The rubblework, of 
which there was a considerable amount, was of an inferior 
nature, as well as the mortar, and the material was badly 
bonded. The work was neither first-class, nor of the best 
kind. “In form and dimensions,” the Commissioners 
say, “the design of the tower furnishes a thoroughly sub- 
stantial and permanent structure, needing but the simplest 
kinds of good materials and workmanship for its proper 
erection,” 


Tue death has just occurred, suddenly, though not 
altogether unexpectedly, of Mr. J. GAMBIER Parry. Mr. 
PaRRY was well known in art circles, and has also done 
good service by valuable contributions to the literature of 
art. The last of the works on art published by him was 
“The Ministry of Art.” The painting in Ely and 
Gloucester Cathedrals he has left as memorials of his 
practical work, as well as the frescoes in Highnam Church, 
which edifice he built and endowed. He received his 
education at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
after life filled the offices of Justice of the Peace, Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Gloucester, and High Sheriff. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF MONUMENTAL ART 
IN BRUSSELS. 


T is to be regretted that the mayors and auxiliary 
authorities of English cities and towns do not visit 
Brussels at the present time, in order to study that part of 
the Exhibition which is devoted tc monumental art. They 
would see there many things which ought to give rise to 
reflection. Some one might during such a visit ask the 
question, Why in such an Exhibition, where so many 
countries are represented, is there not a scrap of paper or 
canvas to suggest that Great Britain has realised the 
advantages of decorating the walls of public buildings with 
paintings that are not portraits of men who have held office 
for a brief period—men whose names cannot be rescued 
from oblivion by all the artist and the frame-maker can do? 
There is scarcely a town in France or Belgium without 
pictures which can give pleasure to the humblest inhabitant, 
for in them he can see something that relates to himself. 
In one Paris Mairie the work of loading and unloading of 
barges at a neighbouring canal has been taken as a subject ; 
in another the traffic in old clothes is idealised ; and indeed 
the French painters, like some inodern poets, have done 
their best to glorify labour. In Belgium much is found 
that must make people feel the historical importance of 
their native town. Who can forget the series by M. 
PAUWELS in the Cloth Hall of Ypres, and the no less 
memorable painting by M. GurFreNs representing the entry 
of Puitip THE Botp? It isin the town hall of Antwerp 
a student of painting must seek the best work of Lrys. In 
Courtrai the connection of the town with the Crusades and 
the Battle of the Spurs is made plain by the painter’s pencil. 
The aid of sculpture is also invoked towards the same end. 
One example will suffice to be named, viz., the little square 
in Brussels known as the Petit Sablon, which is surrounded 
with excellent figures of workmen of all trades in Medizeval 
garb, that are supposed to be fitting companions for the 
statues of the patriots EcmMonr and Horn. The poorest 
people in one of these Belgian towns, as they gaze on pic- 
tures and statues, must feel they have some share in the 
history of their country, and who can tell how much they 
must gain by a thought of that kind ? 

In another sense monumental art assumes importance. 
The commissioners who are responsible for the Exhibition 
in Brussels explain it when they say that monumental 
painting derives interest which no other class of painting 
can have from its connection with architecture. Then there 
is the elevation of the subjects, and besides, if monumental 
art can claim perfection, there must be harmony between 
the architecture and the work of the painter and sculptor. 
All these facts are recognised everywhere on the Continent, 
but we are either ignorant of them or indifferent to them in 
England. Mr. Watrs and Mr. ArmiIrTaGE have shown their 
readiness to decorate public buildings at little more than 
the cost of materials, but the authorities evidently consi- 
dered that mural painting was too dear at that price. Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Mr. Marks, Mr. Coxg, and a few 
others have made it plain that painting, which has as much 
right to be called monumental as many of the works in the 
Brussels Exhibition, is feasible in England, but how many 
town councils have given them commissions? Yet paint- 
ing of the kind would be less costly than the portraits of 
mayors and town clerks, which somehow are obtained, 
although it is supposed money cannot be expended on art. 

In the division of monumental art at Brussels we see 
another instance of the predominance of Germany in 
Europe at the present time. The visitor on entering cannot 
fail to be struck with the colossal equestrian statue of 
Prince Bismarck. ‘The statesman appears in the uniform 
of a cuirassier, and the horse (after the manner of HENRI 
REGNAULT’S General Prim) is apparently obliged to stretch 
out his fore-legs in order to sustain the weight of the rider. 
A more fitting work could not be found for the place. The 
figure of BisMARCK is suggestive of force organised into 
power, and it may be said that all the German works are 
tributes to power under various forms. In the German 
section of the gallery there are no idylls like those in the 
French section. The men who are represented are warriors, 
although, like Lurner, their battles were fought as civilians. 

_ The immense cartoons by Herr GreserscuaP for his mural 
paintings in the Salle d’Honneur of the Berlin Arsenal are 
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striking examples of the spirit which inspires the German 
decorators. ‘The subject may be said to be a Titanic battle, 
in which the agencies of evil are overcome by disciplined 
force. Giants, strange beings that seem to have been sug- 
gested by the Witches of MacBerH, mighty serpents of a 
length to enfold a world, are all on one side, but the sight 
of a few celestial warriors throws them into panic. The 
moral to be drawn is of course that one way to success in 
war is by the aid of the Prussian system. One cannot 
have much sympathy with combats between mythologicab 
warriors, but the lesson he teaches is illustrated by the 
painter’s own practice. The figures are of heroic size, but 
there is not a line which does not reveal noble draughtsman- 
ship. All pictures which preach a moral are said to be bad 
pictures, but much may be pardoned in a cartoon, and the 
science of arrangement and drawing of Herr GrsELscHAP 
must be recognised by every critic. 

Professor VON WERNER in his work narrates feats 
of strength of a more human kind, for his theme is the 
Franco-German war. In all his pictures we have a sug- 
gestion that the Germans, and especially the German chiefs, 
are more than mortal men. The painter might have read 
Homer before he set to work on the canvas. But, if looked 
at impartially, it must be admitted that in his battle scenes 
—such as the AZtack of the Spickern Hills—there is an air 
of reality, and that they do not affect us like the pictures of 
DETAILLE and DE NEUVILLE. 

WILHELM VON KavuLsacH is represented by engravings 
of the paintings on the staircase of the Berlin Museum. 
In them the plan is adopted of having above a group of 
spectators, who look down upon the events which are 
transacted below. In the Crusaders before Jerusalem the 
watchers are CuRIsT and a host of angels ; in the Loch of 
the Reformation LUTHER and his co-labourers are watched 
by the people whose minds were supposed to have been 
emancipated. ‘The originals are known to all who have 
visited Berlin, and they will recall the weird expression 
which is seen in so many of the faces. KauLsacu did not 
believe that the commonplace could be characteristic of 
such crowds as he painted. Every figure has an indi- 
viduality, and even when, as in the figure of the flagellant,, 
the face is not seen, the action is sufficient to indicate 
character. The painter also departed from the type of 
figure which is most admired in Germany, preferring to 
make his warriors lithe and spare rather than over-weighty 
in muscle. The pictures are unlike all others, and about 
their impressiveness there can be no doubt. 

RETHEL, who died about thirty years ago, was another of 
the great decorators of Germany. Some photographs are 
shown of his series illustrative of the life of CHARLEMAGNE 
in the Hétel de Ville at Aix-la-Chapelle, but it must be 
admitted that they are less satisfactory than the plates which 
were published in Zhe Architect several years ago. RETHEL. 
dispensed with mythological elements and abstractions, and 
did not seek to be more than a painter of history. But in 
what he attempted he was successful, and in his grandest 
scenes he was never theatrical. 

CoRNELIuS, who inspired so many of the Germans, is. 
not to be judged by the sinall engravings at Brussels from 
his paintings in the Glyptothéque at Munich and the Campo 
Santo in Berlin. But he observed one principle which his 
followers set aside. CORNELIUS’s pictures can never be 
taken as easel pictures affixed to a wall. Usually he intro- 
duced a framework which was essentially ornamental, andi 
gave a new and it may be a more fitting character to the 
picture that was enclosed. It is often very difficult to say 
why certain works should be accepted as decorative, andi 
there is much to be said in favour of the system of 
CORNELIUS. 

The name of BENDEMANN is honoured, and deservedly, 
in the history of German art. Dr. Epwarp BENDEMANW 
has sent several single figures of painting, sculpture, archi+ 
tecture, &c., which are ina severe and learned style, and: 
the pictures from the hall of the Normal Schoo! at Diissel- 
dorf are admirably composed. The drawings from the 
paintings by Herr Pauwets, of Dresden, in the Ecole des. 
Princes at Meissen, suggest works that are intended to. 
preserve the memory of the good deeds of sundry princes 
in the minds of students who are the descendants of the old 
retainers of those ancient Electors. ‘The painter’s work in: 
Belgium should have been illustrated in the Exhibition. 
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Austria fills a large part of the Exhibition, although 

we know many important works which are not reproduced 
in the collection sent to Brussels, The paintings by Herr 
GRIEPENKERL, of Vienna, in the hall of the Academy of 
Sciences in Athens, are illustrations of historical and mythical 
legends connected with Greece. They begin with the tragedy 
of PRomMETHEUS. M. Lotz sends sketches of some of his 
works in the museum at Buda-Pesth, one being Zhe Propa- 
gation of Christianity among the Hungarians. | Another 
‘artist who has been commissioned for many works in Buda- 
Pesth is Herr Maurice THAN, and his Azug Mathias Corvin 
surrounded by Artists and Scholars, and History of Civilisation 
in Hungary, will sustain a comparison with any of the 
works from Western Germany. 
_. The monumental art of Belgium would command atten- 
tion if it depended solely on the works of M. GoDEFRoID 
GuFFreEns, of Brussels, who has carried out more commis- 
sions for wall-painting than any other artist now living. It 
is hardly necessary to describe the character of his style, for 
illustrations of most of M, GurreEn’s paintings have been 
published in Zhe Architect, But no print in black and 
white can do justice to a painting which is finely coloured, 
and students of monumental art will do well to consider 
M. GuFFEN’s works on the walls of civil buildings and 
churches in Antwerp, Ypres, Courtrai, Louvain and Liége. 
‘His style is well adapted to paintings of that kind. 
M. Gurrens has no archeological affectations, he never 
attempts to paint in the manner of an illuminator of a 
missal. But he spares no pains to be accurate in details of 
costume, using that word in the widest sense, and his work 
is therefore sure to be more appreciated in the course of 
time. In one of the churches of Antwerp some of his 
paintings have suffered through a defect in laying on the 
plaster, but elsewhere we have found his colours to retain 
‘their original brilliancy. For the decoration of ancient 
buildings it would be difficult to find better models than 
the paintings of M. GuFrEn’s. 

The Belgian Government have recognised the skill of 
M. JosEepH GERARD in historical painting, and copies of 
his designs have been obtained in order to serve as an aid 
to the writings of historians for colleges and schools. His 
drawings of Zhe Early Davs of Christianity in Belgium, 
and Zhe Epoch of the Dukes of Bourgogne, have the true 
spirit of historical painting in severity of style and fidelity 
to archeology. The drawings exhibited by M. GERARD 
denote the importance which is attached to the past by the 
Belgian Government. If the English Exchequer were over- 
flowing with money, we could not imagine a part being 
assigned for the production of large etchings of historical 
events. 

M. HENNEsICO, of Brussels, is more fortunate than most 
exhibitors, for he is able to show paintings as well as designs. 
‘His work is intended for the town hall of Louvain, a 
building which is rich in statues of the burghers. It was 
designed about the middle of the fifteenth century. M. 
HENNEBICQ shows panels containing figures of the three 
artists whose names are most closely associated with the 
building. The first is Maraieu pe LayENs, the 
architect, who is represented drawing his plans; JEAN 
Beyart, the sculpter, 1s shown at work in the second 
painting; and in the third we see Marie van BELLE, 
-a caligraphist and miniaturist, who had charge of the 
painted decoration of the building. It is better to 
see representations of artists than of the nobles who held 
sway, and whose tyranny brought about the ruin of 
Louvain, but in England a different rule is observed. 
Another painting by the artist represents ANTOINETTE VAN 
ROSEMAEL, one of the early reformers, expounding the 
Scriptures; but still larger is M. HENNEBICQ’s Translation of 
the Corpse of Burgomaster Vanderlyens to Louvain in 1739. 
.This painting, from its vigour, dramatic power, and colour, 
would seem to be the work of an artist of the Antwerp 
school—a school, we may remark, that is not represented in 
the Exhibition. In 1378 there was an insurrection in 
Louvain, and many of the nobles suffered for their mis- 
deeds. Then the town was besieged and taken by Duke 
WENCESLAUS, who exacted severe penalties. The burgo- 
_master went to Brussels to explain the misery of his fellow 

citizens, but he was murdered on the way by the patricians. 
_The scene depicted by the artist is the arrival of the body of 
the patriot. The canyas is crowded with figures who are all 
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in a state of excitement. The picture gives a vision of 
Medizeval life which an historian could never realise by the 
aid of words, and it is always surrounded by a crowd. 

M. CaRDon is an artist who is in much favour with the 
authorities of Belgium. He has mastered Gothic detail, 
and no more suitable decoration for an old building could 
be found than his work. M. Carpon isa fine colourist, 
and may be said to be an indispensable aid to the architect 
in restoration. All the exhibits are sketches of his decora- 
tion of the Salle des Mariages in the Brussels town hall. 
In Belgium M. CapronnigR stands at the head of the 
glass-painters. He sends a cartoon of one of his windows 
in the cathedral of Brussels, which he designed in 1848. 

M. Dev’ Acqua, of Brussels, has been commissioned 
to paint an allegorical picture for the Hotel de Ville of 
Trieste, and a photograph of the council chamber suggests 
the fitness of the picture for its position. The tapestry of 
Messrs. BRACQUENIE, of Malines, can compete with the 
products of Governmental looms. It depends for success 
not merely on the quality of the fabric, but for the design, 
which is always supplied by artists. ‘The designs by 
M. GEEtTs are good samples of those preferred by the firm. 
The archaic style of the late Baron Leys, which has helped 
to create Mr. ALMA TaprEmMa’s Roman scenes, is suggested 
by the photographs from the frieze in the dining-room of 
the artist’s house. The subject is a sort of Seven Ages of 
Man, but the figures belonging to the periods are mixed 
together. M. STaLiarErT exhibits a great many sketches, 
but they are hardly a tithe of his commissions. An artist 
who was chosen to decorate the National Gallery of 
Brussels, the palace of the Comte DE FLANDRE, the Banque 
Nationale, must have hada high reputation. M.STALLAERT’S 
work is characterised by a lightness and brilliancy which 
can rarely be found outside Paris, and it differs from much 
of the decorative work which is executed in Belgium. 

The French decorators evidently believe that art should, 
above all things, give pleasure. Sermons and didactic 
discourses can be had without the help of the painter, and 
there are tragedies enough in the world which find record 
without being perpetuated on canvas. In the series from 
the Mairies of Paris, of which photographs are in the Exhi- 
bition—copies of the works have also appeared in this 
journal by the favour of the Municipal Council—it will be 
found that the artists all take a favourable view of life. 
Even in scenes of toilsome labour there is nothing sug- 
gestive of pessimism. There is in consequence a vast 
difference between the monumental art of the French and 
the Germans. ‘The latter are the conquerors—some will 
say they are the foremost people in the world. But their 
pictures do not suggest a day when the warrior can rest 
under his fig tree. Everything serves to remind the Ger- 
man of unending struggles. The hydras we see in Herr 
GESELSCHAP’S cartoons seem to have the knack of coming 
to life again and must be met with fresh weapons. The 
French pictures, on the contrary, are mainly of peaceful sub- 
jects, and if war is suggested it is in the form of self-sacrifice. 

Nearly all the great decorators are present, and by a 
curious coincidence the works they have sent are generally 
those which they had given for publication in Zhe Architect. 
Thus M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES has the pictures from the 
Panthéon, the Pro Patria Ludus, or Young Picards 
Exercising with the Lance, in the Musée d’Amiens, and 
the Doux Pays, which was a present to M. Bonnat, the 
portraitist. But as the colouring is as characteristic of the 
artist as his drawing, the cartoons are insufficient to convey 
a clear notion of his style. An etching of M. JEAN PauL 
LauRENS, by M. FLAMENG, does not suggest the character 
of the original or its sombre power. It will, however, 
serve as a diagram to explain the positions in the painting 
of the wonderful studies for the figures which the painter 
has lent to the Exhibition. The world of fashion is rather 
afraid of M. LAuRENS, but, in spite of neglect, he sets an 
example of hard work which is almost without parallel in 
these days of rapid production. In the Exhibition there 
are no less than fifty-seven studies in oils for the picture in 
the Panthéon. They are not blottesque daubs, but as 
finished as if they were intended to be harded over to 
assistants for reproduction, although, it is needless to say, 
M. Laurens does not adopt that mode of execution. These 
studies should be secured by the Ministry of Fine Arts, for 
the sake of the lesson they can impart, 
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M. Mazeroues’s work has the qualities which are 
accepted as essentially Gaulish. He possesses fancy, and 
a hand light enough to realise his most dainty conceptions. 
What can be more charming than his Fairies’ Goddaughier, 
which was designed for the Gobelins factory? Our readers 
will remember, from the illustration we published, how in it 
the fairy world is seen to guard an infant and drive away 
the wicked spirit, while genii carry their gifts for use. But 
it is generally believed that originally the child who was 
under the protection of fairy-land was the late Prince Im- 
perial of France, whose fate did not get him immunity from 
misfortune. Inthe ceiling painting of the Comédie Francaise 
the design is contributed by M. MAZEROLLES. It is 
masterly in arrangement, for while the characters of RACINE 
and CORNEILLE are above this nether world, the men and 
women of MouizrE are on solid ground. The commission 
came from M. PERRIN, who was at one time a fellow pupil 
with the painter. Another work for the theatre is the 
sketch for the drop scene in the theatre of the Arts Club of 
Paris, which recalls Arcadian days. 

In a very different style to the foregoing is M. FLAMENG’S 
Abelard and His School on the Hill of St. Genévieve. The 
influence of M. Puvis DE CHAVANNEs is seen in the flatness 
and sober colour of the work, but unfortunately the painter 
has not been able to realise the life of the Quartier Latin in 
ABELARD’s time. The unlucky dialectician was compelled 
to lecture in improvised academies which his followers 
erected, but Paris could at least afford him a shelter of 
some kind. With all his heresy, it was not necessary to 
teach in the open air. Master and scholars have necks as 
long as the mysterious ladies in RossETtr’s pictures, but not 
a trace of intellectualism is to be seen in any face, Evidently 
M. FLAMENG went to the Halles and made philosophers of 
the porters. The picture is striking, unforgetable, but the 
professors of the Sorbonne are likely to find more pleasure 
in the picture of a gleaner by another artist. 

The pictures in the Mairies of Paris, which are shown 
by the aid of photographs, do credit to the Municipal 
Council as well as to the authors. What city can show so 
many high-class works ordered at the same time? Paris 
deserves to hold the first place in art when it has 
patrons in office like the present Council. It would be 
difficult to discriminate between the works. Given a Salle 
des Mariages to decorate, the painters have interpreted the 
problem each in his own way. M. GERVEx is realistic, 
M. Emite Levy is idyllic, the late M. BouLaNcER makes 
it suggestive of ancient Rome. It is the same with other 
scenes. M. Baupoin makes labour in the fields appear a 
pastime, just as M. BLancHoN confers dignity on the coal 
porters of La Villette. M. Moreau pE Tours gives the 
air of an antique priestess to a woman who approves of her 
husband becoming a warrior. The pictures show how art 
can ennoble the humblest scenes. It would be interesting 
to learn what one of the German decorators must think of 
the French decorations. Habit and prejudice count for 
much, but he would have to own that in monumental 
art the French painters are still pre-eminent. 


LINE-ENGRAVING ON METAL.* 
By SIDNEY COLVIN. 


N line-engraving the method is the reverse of that used in 
wood-engraving, inasmuch as the lines intended to print 
black are not left standing in relief, but are sunk or ploughed 
into the surface of the substance employed. The design to 
be reproduced is first transferred by tracing to the surface of a 
metal plate: the engraver then proceeds to incise with a sharp 
instrument on the plate the outlines and details of his design, 
and to add shading by means of systems of lines similarly 
incised, and varying in depth, direction, and distance from one 
another. In the case of lines thus incised, the method of 
obtaining effects of shade by cross-hatching offers no difficulty, 
and is adopted as a matter of course. The metal usually 
employed in line-engraving is copper ; but in the early stages of 
the art other metals were occasionally used, as silver (and ina 
few instances gold), iron, and brass, and about 1820-1830 the 
use of copper was gradually superseded by steel, which from its 
hardness is capable of yielding a greater number of impressions. 
When copper is now used, it is customary to face the plate 


* From the new ‘* Guide to the Exhibition Galleries of the British 
Museum,” : 
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with a thin coating of steel before printing. The instrument 
chiefly used in line-engraving is the graver, or burin, a tool 
having a sharp triangular point, and driven by the engraver 
point foremost, so as to plough out a clean furrow in the metal 
as it goes. Pure or unmixed graver-work is comparatively 
rare ; some of the earliest masters of the art having apparently 
worked rather in the manner of dry-point, z.e. with an instru- 
ment held like the pen or pencil in drawing ; while the method 
of etching the main lines of the composition, z.¢. biting them in 
with acid, has been almost universally employed by the later. 
When the work of incising the design upon the metal is com- 
plete the plate is inked, and then carefully cleaned so that the 
ink remains only in the incised lines; impressions on paper 
are then taken by means ofa press of special power, by which 
the paper is forced into the incised lines, and takes off the ink 
with which they are charged. 

According to the generally accepted, but questionable, 
account, impressions from metal-plates on paper were first 
taken by the Florentine goldsmiths about 1450 for the purpose 
of testing the look of their designs in niello-work* during 
progress. All that is certain is that about or rather before that 
date the art began to be practised for this purpose among 
others. Alike in Germany and Italy (it is uncertain which 
country had the precedence) it came increasingly into use 
during the third quarter, and still more during the last quarter, 
of the fifteenth century, for the production of images of saints, 
Bible figures, and other devotional subjects, emblematical, 
mythological, and satirical pieces, scenes of daily life, patterns 
of ornament, and occasionally also portraits. From its nature 
the craft partakes of, and as it were stands midway between, 
those of the painter and the goldsmith, which were them- 
selves often in those days united in the same hands. Several 
of the greatest artists of the fifteenth century took it up. Asa 
general rule, the early engravers worked from their own designs, 
and were not merely mechanical interpreters of the designs of 
others. It is difficult to divide the history of line-engraving 
into fixed periods, as it neither passed through any such time of 
abeyance, nor underwent any such radical change of method as 
wood-engraving. But after the fame won by Marcantonio with 
his engravings from the designs of Raphael (about 1510-1520), 
it gradually ceased to be an art of original expression, and 
became, first in Italy and afterwards in other countries, 
exclusively an art for interpreting the works of others. As such 
its practice passed out of the hands of the great original 
masters into those of specially-trained craftsmen, and its 
progress thenceforth simply reflects the general movement of 
art history and of taste. 

In our exhibition impressions from niello plates and other 
experimental varieties of the art in its earliest stages are not 
given. The series begins with the comparatively mature work 
of the German and Italian masters about 1480. First, two of 
the beautiful devotional subjects of Martin Schongauer, the 
great master of Colmar, in Alsace, whose influence extended 
towards the close of the fifteenth century over all the schools 
both of Upper Germany and of the Rhine ; and next a copy of 
the same master’s most famous engraving, Zhe Death of the 
Virgin, by Albrecht Glockendon, of Niirnberg. A somewhat 
younger engraver of the same period, who worked at Munich 
in a distinctive fanciful manner of his own, was the so-called 
Martin Zasinger, signing with the initials M. Z.; he is repre- 
sented by one allegorical, one pastoral, and one legendary 
subject. We then pass to Italy, where the engraver’s art was 
practised with less technical skill, and with a much simpler 
method of shading, than in the North, but in many cases with 
admirable grace of feeling and force of artistic expression. 
The Florentine school is represented by one of the illustrations 
to the famous Dante published in 1481, the designs for which 
were derived, with much modification, from the compositions of 
Sandro Botticelli, while their execution is traditionally associ- 
ated with the name (which modern research threatens to render 
mythical) of Baccio Baldini. The bold and masterly manner 
of Andrea Mantegna, the greatest engraver, as he was all but 
the greatest painter, of North Italy, is illustrated by a single 
example ; Jacopo de’ Barbari, who belongs half to Venice and 
half to Germany, and adds to his Italian grace of design a 
Northern technical elaboration and richness of shading, by 
three. Albrecht Diirer, several of whose early plates were 
executed in express rivalry with Barbari, follows next with a 
group of devotional pieces, and the two famous allegories, the 
Knight and Death and Melencolia, which may be regarded in 
some ways as the central works of his life. Not only intel- 
lectually but technically (according to the severe methods of 
the art in its early age) Albrecht Diirer is the greatest artist 
who ever practised engraving. Only second to him among the 
Northern schools, at least in sincerity of aim and manual skill, 
comes Lucas van Leyden. The attempt of this Dutch master 


* A “niello” is a. plate of silver on which a design of figures or 
arabesques is engraved, and which is then finished by filling in the 
engraved lines with a black mixture (Latin “‘nigellum,” wheng¢e 
niello) the better to show off the design. 
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to express aérial gradation in landscape by means of lines of 


gradually increasing delicacy was new in his day. From 
Holland we return to Italy, where several engravers in the 


early years of the sixteenth century had been in the habit of 
copying, with their own simpler and more primitive mode of 


handling, the compositions of the Northern masters. ' The first 
Italian master to acquire the true Northern strength, precision, 
and suppleness of stroke with the graver was Marcantonio 
Raimondi. Working in youth from the designs of Francia, and 
presently farther training his powers of hand by copying the 
work of Diirer, Marcantonio from about the year 1510 applied 
the skill he had thus acquired almost exclusively to reproducing 
the designs of Raphael. His practice was to work up the 
sketches of that master into finished designs, adding to them 
landscape or architectural backgrounds, sometimes taken 
direct from Northern examples, but without the characteristic 
Northern crowding of detail. Two examples represent the 
classic, and one the devotional, class of Marcantonio’s engrav- 
ings after Raphael. 

From about 1520 till near the end of the century the art of 
engraving was almost wholly dominated by the traditions of 
Marcantonio and Direr. The example of the former prevailed 
absolutely in Italy ; a mixed method, combining an attempt at 
Italian grace of design with Diirer’s technical precision and 
fulness of detail, in the North. A succession of masters, work- 
ing in great part from designs furnished by the scholars of 
Raphael, carried on the traditions of Marcantonio at Rome, 
Venice, and Bologna, in a cold and mannered, but often truly 
learned and accomplished, style. The engravers who in 
Germany chiefly worked under the combined influence of 
Diirer and Marcantonio are the group known, from the minute 
scale on which they commonly worked, as the little masters, 
comprising Albrecht Altdorfer, of Ratisbon; Barthel Beham, 
Hans Sebald Beham, and George Pencz, of Niirnberg ; Jacob 
Binck, of Cologne; Heinrich Aldegrever, of Soest, in West- 
phalia ; and several others known only by the monograms they 
appended to their works. Of these, H. S. Beham, Binck, and 
Aldegrever are represented by a number of characteristic 
examples in the several fields of classic and devotional design, 
daily life, portrait, ornamental design, and heraldry. Passing 
to France, where the art of engraving took root later than in 
Germany and Italy, we find the spirit of the early French 
Renaissance well exemplified in the series of small designs by 
Etienne de Laune, imitating the manner of the little masters 
with a new French lightness and sprightliness of touch ; and 
also in the religious compositions of Jean de Gourmont, whose 
minute groups of figures, borrowed more or less closely from 
the Italian, are set in fine architectural surroundings of the 
artist’s invention. All the above masters, German and French, 
engraved for the most part their own designs, and in their 
hands engraving is still an original art, partaking of the 
character at once of painting and of goldsmith’s work. But 
going back to Italy, we find the art of line-engraving practised 
by Agostino Carracci and his master Domenico Tibaldi, at 
Bologna, exclusively for the reproduction of pictures and with 
much loss of the precision (although none of the pretension) 
which had characterised the immediate followers of Marc- 
antonio. 

Meantime, in the schools of Flanders and Holland, severe 
and minute accuracy and brilliant decision of line, in the spirit 
of Diirer and Lucas van Leyden, were still aimed at by the 
Amsterdam engraver family of Wierix, working chiefly on 
subjects of their own invention, and to a lesser degree by 
Adriaen Collaert, in interpreting the painting of the Italian 
schools, and by Hendrik Goltzius. Our example of the last- 
named master belongs to his early time, when he used to 
invent and engrave great compositions under the influence, and 
in what was intended to be the manner, of Lucas van Leyden. 
Later he carried to an extravagant pitch the florid imitation of 
Italian work to which all the artists of the Netherlands gave 
themselves over in the third and last quarters of the six- 
teenth century. For the present we do not follow this develop- 
ment of Flemish art, but cross, with a family of Low Country 
artists who adhered to severer methods, to England. These 
were the Van de Passe family, who settled here towards the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth, and whose work, especially in 
portrait-engraving, seems to have given a direct impulse to 
other engravers in England, such as Elstracke (himself of 
Dutch birth), and Rogers, specimens of whose careful but 
somewhat primitive craftsmanship are now rare and highly 
valued. From these we return to examples of German por- 
trait-engraving as practised in a vigorous but still severe 
manner lineally derived from that of Diirer, by seventeenth- 
century masters like Lucas Kilian, Peter Isselburg, and 
Joachimvon Sandrart. Closely allied to these, though trained 
first at home and afterwards in France, is the great English 
portrait-engraver of the Commonwealth and the Stuart period, 
the first really accomplished master of his art in our country, 
William Faithorne, whose portrait of Charles II. is expressly 
placed for comparison beside that by Sandrart. 

At this point in the progress of the art a somewhat sudden 


change in its character is noticeable, a change due to the 
influence of a single great master, Rubens. For the repro- 
duction of his paintings and those of his school, Rubens 
gathered about himself and trained a group of engravers, who 
under his inspiration discovered new resources in the art, and 
in imitating his exuberance of line and brilliant play of colour- 
surface, learnt to handle the burin with a new freedom, energy 
and variety. The chief among these engravers were Scheltius 
a Bolswert, Paulus Pontius, Peter de Jode father and son, and 
Lucas Vorsterman father and son. It was their method to use 
etching freely for the outlines and preliminary work of their 
plates, the brilliant skill of Vandyke as an etcher helping 
greatly to stimulate them in the practice. Scheltius 4 Bolswert 
is represented with a Holy Family after Rubens and a scene of 
bourgeots jollity after Jordaens ; Paulus Pontius with two of his 
best portraits after Vandyke and Rubens; Peter de Jode the 
younger with a New Testament piece after Rubens and a por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria after Vandyke ; Lucas Vorsterman the 
younger with the portrait of Gertrude van Veen. In the mean- 
time other masters of the Low Countries, settled chiefly at 
Rome, were continuing to work according to colder .acade- 
mical traditions in the interpretation of Italian or Italianised- 
French pictures of the decadence, as for instance Cornelis 
Bloemart of Utrecht and Michel Natalis of Liege. 

In France, until after the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the great popularity of the art of etching, as practised 
by two very dissimilar masters, Jacques Callot and Abraham 
Bosse, caused that of line-engraving to be relatively neglected. 
During this period, however, Michel Lasne, of Caen, worked 
in a fashion somewhat stiffly approaching that of the school of 
Rubens; and Claude Mellan with a great if somewhat 
mannered and affected skill of his own. This master avoided 
cross-hatching, and expressed form and shadow exclusively by 
the flow,*direction and varying depth of single lines—a prac- 
tice in which he was imitated almost to deception by the 
German Thourneyser. A little later in the same century, 
under the magnificent and masterful patronage of Louis XIV. 
and Colbert, Paris, or more strictly the Gobelins, became the 
home of a school of engravers perhaps the most powerful and 
accomplished in the whole history of the art, though too much 
of their industry was unluckily devoted to reproducing the vast 
and tedious compositions in which the painter Lebrun com- 
memorated the glories of his master. First among this school 
comes Francois de Poilly, who brought back from Rome a skill 
in rendering the works of the later academic schools of Italian 
painting which exceeded that either of their own countrymen 
or of the Flemings ; his work should be compared with that of 
a somewhat younger member of the same group, Roullet. 
This famous schoo! is further represented by Gérard Audran, 
the most original and inventive in touch and method among all 
its members, with his Zrdwmph of Truth after Nicholas 
Poussin; by Robert Nanteuil and Antoine Masson, with 
examples of their incomparably powerful, brilliant and yet 
sober work in portrait-engraving ; and by Gerard Edelinck—a 
Fleming who brought to Paris the best traditions of the school 
of Rubens—with his portrait of Dryden after Kneller, and his 
splendid rendering of the group copied by Rubens from 
Leonardo’s lost Battle of the Standard. Later in the same 
century, the stately traditions of Lebrun and Mignard in 
French art gave place to a more florid, if scarcely less pompous, 
fashion under the influence of the painter Rigaud, who found 
his best interpreters in the members of the engraver-family of 
Drevet : see his own portrait engraved by Pierre Drevet, and 
his celebrated full-length of Bossuet, now in the Louvre, by 


Pierre-Imbert Drevet the younger. 


During the greater part of the eighteenth century the 
French school of line-engravers continued to be beyond dis- 
pute the leading school in Europe, while at the same time its 
aims became more varied and its ideals lighter. Along with 
sacred and heroic subjects and portraits, which had hitherto 
almost exclusively occupied it, came in familiar scenes after the 
Dutch painters, landscape subjects after Claude and his 
imitators, court pastorals after Watteau and his school, 
bourgeois interiors after Chardin, mythologies after Boucher, 
and dramatic and sentimental compositions after Greuze. 
Philippe Lebas included in his multifarious work examples of 
nearly all these varieties of art, but was especially devoted to 
the interpretation of Dutch gevre pictures ; Wille, a German 
whose working life was almost entirely spent in Paris, to gexre 
and portrait. Daullé, while in portrait he carried on the tradi- 
tions of the Drevets, was also an engraver of landscape; while 
the landscapes of Joseph Vernet employed a great part of the 
industry of Balechou, who, however, is here represented only 
by his somewhat pretentiously brilliant and adroitly handled 
plate of Ste.-Genéviéve, after Van Loo. Francois Vivarés was 
a landscape-engraver almost exclusively, who, not succeeding 
at first in his own country, came young to London, where he 
found a ready market for his plates after Claude Lorrain, 
Gaspar Poussin, Joseph Vernet, and Patel. Next to these 
masters in our exhibition comes C.-N. Cochin the younger, 
with two of his admirable renderings of the pleasant and quiet 
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bourgeois art of Chardin. The Sz. Cecilia of Bernard Baron, 
after Carlo Dolci, is one of the best works of an engraver of 
French origin, who during the latter part of his career found 
employment and a home in England. Next follows an example 
of work purely and energetically English, in Hogarth’s render- 
ing of one of the subjects in his own series of the Rake’s 
Progress. ) 
Returning, after a long interval, to Italy, we find the 
academical traditions of Bologna and Rome still carried on, 
about the middle and through the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, by Cunego and Volpato, These engravers had the 
merit of addressing themselves in great part to the reproduc- 
tion of the pictures of the two great masters, Raphael and 
Michel Angelo; but their work, facile and industrious as it 
was, fell short alike in true technical skill and in delicacy 
of appreciation for the originals. In the meantime our own 
country began for the first time to take a leading place in 
European esteem for skill in the art of engraving. Robert 
Strange, a native of the Orkney Islands, trained first in Edin- 
burgh and then in Paris, under Lebas, devoted himself to the 
reproduction of the classical masterpieces of Italian and 
Flemish painting ; equalling the best engravers of his time in 
fidelity to the spirit and expression of his originals, while he 
surpassed them all in delicacy of finish and refinement of flesh- 
modelling. He is seen to most advantage in his plates after 
Correggio, Titian, and Vandyke. He had to fight his way against 
unscrupulous rivalry and opposition, but in the end won recog- 
nition and honours. At the same time, the Kentishman, 
William Woollett, followed up the example set by Vivarés, and, 
using all the resources of the etching-needle and the graver in 
combination, carried the art of landscape-engraving to.a higher 
point of power and skill than it had yet reached, achieving a 
great and just popularity with his reproductions of the works 
both of Claude and of native masters, particularly of Richard 
Wilson. He also worked with originality and spirit in the 
fields both of history and portrait. Next to the work of this 
strenuous and sturdy Englishman come two heads, engraved 
with a characteristic flowing and facile prettiness by Bartolozzi, an 
Italian who came to England about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and founded a school of engraving at the time (and 
now again once more) very fashionable. The nature of his 
work and influence we shall see more fully later on. The 
manner of the poet-artist, William Blake, when he was engraving 
not for his own pleasure from his own designs, but to order from 
the works of other people, is illustrated in the sober and work- 
manlike portrait of Lavater, and the wild and wildly-executed 
head of Satan after Fuseli. Another mystic, William Sharp, 
next to Strange and Woollett the most accomplished English 
line-engraver of the time, is represented with the portrait of 
Dr. Hunter, after Reynolds; Sherwin, a successful follower of 
Strange, with portraits of Reynolds and of Woollett. 

Passing now to the Continent, we find the art practised in 
Germany skilfully, if somewhat drily, from the third quarter of 
the century onwards, by Bause, whose. subject after Reynolds 
had not then been engraved by any English artist; and 
Klauber, who learnt his art under Wille at Paris, and here is 
represented with a Cupid, after Van Loo. A more powerful 
pupil of Wille was J. G. von Miiller, of Stuttgart, the oldest. in 
years, and one of the strongest, of those academical engravers 
who represented, towards the close of the last and in the first 
decades of the present century, the general reaction of the 
mind of Europe against the levity of the preceding age, and 
the reviver of a severer and more classic taste. The work of 
the leading masters of this age is illustrated in our exhibition by 
proof engravings of great perfection, Their common fault is 
a certain tendency to academical pretentiousness, and a prone- 
ness to set more store (the besetting sin of this art throughout 
its later history) by technical ingenuity of handling and bril- 
liancy of effect than by fidelity to the finer qualities of the 
original before them. Italy produced the greatest number of 
such engravers ; and first among them the Neapolitan, Raphael 
Morghen, a pupil of Volpato, whose fame was great in his own 
time and since, but whose work is hardly as excellent in its kind 
as that of his friend and pupil Longhi. Longhi established 
himself at Milan, where he was the head of a school from which 
issued several distinguished masters, among them Anderloni. 
Other contemporary Italians received their training not in Italy 
but in France ; as, for instance, the adventurous traveller Mauro 
Gandolfi, of Bologna, who worked with Bervic in Paris, and 
also with Sharp and Bartolozzi in England, before he tried his 
fortunes at his native town and Florence. Another and justly 
famous pupil of Bervic was Paolo Toschi, who, having begun 
with some fine renderings of the most popular pictures of 
Raphael, by-and-by established himself at Parma, and founded 
a school of engravers devoted to the reproduction of the great 
series of decorative paintings by Correggio in that city; a 
school whose labours were continued after the master’s death, 
and are not yet completed. Among French engravers contem- 
porary with these Italian, and aiming at similar qualities and 
effects, we have already mentioned Bervic, who is represented 

by a vigorous rendering of the antique group of Laocoon. 
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Equally marble-like in effect, and therefore exaggerated in relae 
tion to the original, is the engraving after the loveliest of 
Raphael’s monochrome fresco decorations in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, by Boucher-Desnoyers. Desnoyers was the most famous 
ofall French engravers, from the days of the first to those of the 
second Empire : the same master is better represented by his St. 
Catherine, after the picture of Raphael now in the National 
Gallery. His contemporary, Lignon, comes as our last repre- 
sentative of the school, with a fine rendering of Raphael's 
portrait group in the Pitti. 
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Going back to England, we find no school similar to those 


of Germany, Italy, and France existing here in the period 
between 1790 and 1840. In spite of the distinction obtained 
in line-engraving by Strange and Woollett, Sharp and Sherwin, 
popular taste in this country towards the close of the last 
century ran almost exclusively in favour of the methods either 
of mezzotint or stipple ; and line-engraving was little practised 
except on a small scale for the illustration of books and 
periodicals. One dainty example of the time is given in the 


print and flower-piece by the daughter of an engraver-family, 
Elizabeth Byrne. 
ensued, however, after the adoption of the new material of 
steel, between 1820 and 1830. 
forms of art most native to our race, were rendered in steel- 
engraving, the former especially, with a new and extraordinary 
minuteness of skill—a skill always too apt to degenerate into 
the petty and mechanical, but where the workman’s hand was 
kept sensitive either by a special gift of nature or by the super- 
intendence of a man of genius like Turner, yielding results 
admirable for beauty not less than craftsmanship. ‘This skill 
is represented by one of the earliest and longest-lived of the 
masters who practised it, W. B. Cooke, with his small plate of 
Pevensey Bay, ater Turner; by William Finden, the accom- 
plished head of a school whose work by-and-by sank into the 
merely mechanical, with the well-known Sheep-Washing, after 
Wilkie ; by J. H. Robinson, the chief portrait-engraver of the 
day, with the likeness of Sir Walter Scott, after Lawrence ; 


A considerable revival of line-engraving 


Landscape and portrait, the 


and lastly by J. T. Willmore, with his admirable rendering— 


truly characteristic of the best work of the school—of Turner's 


Oberwesel. 


TITIAN AND REYNOLDS. 


N the course of a letter to the Zzmes, Sir J. C. Robinson 
states that experiments with regard to oil-colours were 
made concurrently with those detailed in the report on water- 
colours. Referring to Titian and Sir Joshua Reynolds, two of 
the greatest oil-painters the world has seen, he writes :— 

Both these great artists were reckless workmen, solicitous 
only for the attainment of the utmost brilliancy, power, and 
perfection of colour, tone, and texture in their works, at no 
matter what cost as to prospective durability. Sufficient for 
them was their own glorious day, the evil thereof being cast on 
the shoulders of posterity. They were continually experiment- 
ing, eagerly trying every new colour, vehicle, and process, even 
the most incongruous and obviously perishable ; happy if only 
richer and more glorious hues could be put upon canvas for the 
day even, if they visibly waned and faded under their eyes on 
the morrow. ‘Titian’s practice in his later time—for these 
animadversions do not apply to his earlier works—was, in fact, 
as bad and unreasonable as it well could be.. Unfortunately for 
a long time Sir Joshua copied it; Titian, indeed, was the 
Gamaliel at whose feet he sat. So infatuated was the great 
English artist that he seems even sometimes to have regarded 
as beauties and qualities to be aimed at, obvious evidences of 
imperfection and physical decay in the idol he worshipped. 

Titian’s works were, it is true, produced some two hundred 
years earlier than Sir Joshua’s, and a considerable percentage 
of his very numerous pictures have doubtless perished from 
unavoidable accidents, but of those that remain the majority 
even are now but blackened and enfeebled souvenirs of once 
inimitable perfection. Even of his celebrated masterpieces in 
great galleries, many would now be but little heeded by man- 
kind were it not for the enduring magic of his great name and 
prestige. 

An entire class of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, on the 
other hand, exists, which, from their faded and damaged con- 
dition, have now but little attraction for the picture collector, 
and which, while his well-preserved and brilliant pictures are 
every day commanding more and more extravagant prices, are 
a drug in the sale-room, and literally almost valueless. These 
are mostly the pictures of the artist's earlier period, when he 
was most strangely influenced by Titian; and it should be 
noted that a period arrived in the painter’s practice when he 
found out the mistakes he had made. He then threw over the 
luminary and leader of his early years, and sought another 
guide among the great “old masters,” who in that early age of 
English art were deemed the indispensable and unapproachable 
models—the only true mirrors and interpreters of nature. In 
Sir Joshua’s more mature period, Rembrandt became, in turn, 
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the prime object of his worship and imitation, and the Dutch- 
man more or less completely dethroned and superseded the great 
Italian. i oe 

Rembrandt, it must be said, was a far more helpful guide in 
all matters of technical skill and insight than the earlier master. 
He, in fact, directly inherited and carried to their utmost per- 
fection the sound and healthy methods of oil-painting which 
had sprang up in his country, complete and perfect from the 
very beginning, in the hands of John van Eyck and his im- 
mortal contemporaries, more than two centuries earlier. 

This perfect ¢echnigue the Italians probably never possessed 
in equal measure, and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
oil-painting was never fully acclimatised in Italy. From first 
to last, in fact, the Italians groped and experimented, often swayed 
backwards and forwards by the influence of early and different 
modes and processes which had rooted themselves too firmly 
to be ever entirely superseded. From Italy, indeed, first pro- 
ceeded those evil processes and doctrines which ultimately 
invaded all art practice, even that of the Flemings and Dutch- 
men themselves. 

As regards the bleaching influence of light on oil-pictures, it 
may be noted that we have no blanched and faded Van Eycks 
or Rembrandts, yet it is certain that of the pigments employed 
by them, many were of a fugitive nature; the colours, 
in fact, were the same as those now in use, permanent and 
impermanent colours being, as at present, indiscriminately 
made use of. But the vehicles, the oils¥and varnishes with 
which these colours were mixed and tempered, were more care- 
fully selected and prepared, more congruous in mixture, and 
more intelligently and scientifically applied by these old artists 
than by their modern successors. 

It may, indeed, be taken as fact that when pigments, applied 
in sufficient body, are well and safely locked up in an oleo- 
resinous medium, and still more when they are additionally 
protected, as in pictures, by numerous coats of surface varnish, 
there can be little or no fading from light ; for the atmospheric 
air, or rather the oxygen contained in it, which we have now 
discovered to be the all-potent enemy, cannot get access to the 
particles of colouring matter, completely enveloped and pro- 
tected as they are by a transparent medium ‘upon which it has 
no power to operate. , 

There is, moreover, a curious incidental protecting process, 
which doubtless sometimes operates in oil-painting, and. may 
in some cases even exercise a considerable preservative 
influence; it is in the fact that the oils and varnishes em- 
ployed in the execution of the picture, and the surface 
varnishes sooner or later superadded, always in the long run 
darken and acquire more or less of yellow and brown hues. 
It is this darkening, the effect of carbonisation, which gives the 
rich golden glow which is often a positive charm in the case 
of ancient pictures. Now, the golden hue in itself is a 
barrier to the enemy, for the light transmitted through it 
is of the particuiar colour which does not, or at least only in 
the feeblest manner, give rise to the action of oxygen. 


TESSERA. 


Saxon Architecture. 
W. BURGES. 


NCIDENTAL pieces of architecture occur in the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., in which the British Museum is sorich. It 

is true that they are generally ill-drawn, but still they show us 
enough to enable us to draw very valuable conclusions as to 
what Anglo-Saxon architecture really was, and to refute the 
generally conceived idea that both architecture and history 
began in England exactly in the year 1066. Mr. Wright has 
contributed a most interesting paper on this subject in the 
“Transactions of the Archzological Institute,” vol. i. In it he 
shows that the triangular arches and the baluster shafts, which 
are now recognised as Anglo-Saxon features, occur equally with 
representations of domes and carved pinnacles (not crocketed), 
and ironwork, which antiquaries are generally unwilling to 
acknowledge as belonging to the time before the Conquest ; as 
if the countrymen of Alfred and Edgar, both great and powerful 
kings, should have been unable to carve a capital or use a 
chisel, when they were renowned ail over the world for their 
manuscripts, jewellery, and embroidery. I suspect the fact is, 
that the history of architecture has hitherto been written in far 
too scientific a manner ; and because the art exhibits a general 
progress and decline, people have believed that sundry pro- 
cesses were unknown at certain periods, when in fact almost all 
the essentials of building have remained the same throughout 
all ages. Thus, because Gervase says that the work of the old 
cathedral of Canterbury was done with an axe and the new 
with a chisel, we are to suppose that the Saxons had no chisels 
and no carved ornaments. Now the MSS. distinctly show us 
elaborate capitals which must have been done with a chisel, 
and no one can for a moment imagine that so useful and 
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obvious an instrument could ever have been lost, even in the 
most barbarous countries, much less so among the civilised 
Anglo-Saxons. 


Accuracy of Representation in Painting, 
R. REDGRAVE. 

All incidents occurring in real life are successive in their 
action, while the painter, by the nature of his art, is confined 
to a momentary representation of the incident chosen. In the 
succession of events tending up to the moment when we have 
conceived the action to be fixed in the reflective glass, some 
points before, some after the culminating act, have, no doubt, 
tended to heighten the pathos and to increase the interest. 
Are such to be overlooked, or may the painter be allowed to 
gather them in, from their succession in the course of time, to 
the definite moment he is about to represent for us? The 
painter’s art also of necessity implies a spectator, and requires 
such a disposal of the details of the action to be represented 
as will best bring the various points before the eye of such 
spectator, and, while naturalness and individuality should not 
be overlooked, may such an arrangement as best tends to bring 
out all the details be permitted to the painter? The painter 
can only speak to the eye, and must in a great degree render 
the qualities of the mind by nobleness of aspect or dignity of 
action. St. Paul said his personal appearance was mean: is 
the painter of any incident in the life of the apostle.to the 
Gentiles so to represent him—to be strictly faithful to this 
description? Is it desirable to picture virtue, modesty, or truth 
by loveliness of exterior, or should we be equally interested in 
these virtues if their possessor is shown to us as ugly or ill. 
formed? Professor Green, in his Academy lectures, used to 
take very high ground on this point, and to say that the painter 
or the sculptor might, by their art, give us a much truer per- 
sonation of Socrates than if we verily saw the great heathen 
philosopher; and Socrates himself seems to bear indirect 
testimony to this truth in his reply to one who expressed dis- 
appointment at his personal exterior. Again, everything ina 
picture should be in harmony with the event described. Yet it 
is hardly to be expected that Nature will sympathise with every 
event. Terrible deeds happen when the sun is shining and 
Nature arrayed in smiles; in such a case it would seem that 
the painter’s art was best exhibited in enhancing the terrors of 
the scene by showing the elements in greater harmony with the 
event. These remarks refer to scenes in real life or in con- 
temporary history to which I limited my observations in the 
first instance. What will be the course when the event chosen 
is from poetry, fiction, or when, from remote antiquity, it has 
to be realised on canvas to a race of a wholly different civilisa- 
tion, feelings, institutions, or manners? There may, as we 
have seen, be reasons for a departure from the literal represen- 
tation of an action which took place even before the painter’s 
eyes, or known to his immediate contemporaries ; and even in 
these instances the literal reflection of the scene already alluded 
to might not be the truest, as it would hardly be the most 
artistic. But in treating the great events of past ages, much 
more the relations of poetry or fiction, great latitude taken by 
the painter may be used so as to bring home to us the truths of 
history, or the inventions of poetry, far better than a more 
literal rendering. 


Style in Sculpture. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 

In what are generally understood as styles in the history of 
art, such as the Grecian, the Roman, the Gothic, the Renaissance, 
&c., may be recognised deeply interesting accumulations of expe- 
rience concerning the nature of men’s intuitive affections for 
certain concatenations of form. Styles are usually complete in 
themselves ; and, though not of uniform excellence, are still 
generally concordant among all the various members that com- 
pose them. Whatever may have been the dominant form in 
each, or whatever the favourite set of ratios, proportion usually 
pervades each whole monument, as it may be generally traced 
in a few detached mouldings. Styles, therefore, may be 
regarded as store-houses of experiments tried, and results ascer- 
tained, concerning various methods of conventionalising, from 
whence the designer of the present day may learn the general 
expression to be obtained by modifying his imitations of nature 
on the basis of recorded experience, instead of his own wayward 
impulses alone. Canova, Gibson, and many of the greatest 
masters in art, held and. hold the creed that nature, as deve- 
loped in the human form, can only be rightly appreciated by 
constant recurrence to, and comparison with, the conven- 
tionalities of the ancient sculpture of Greece. Mr. Penrose 
has shown us what beautiful illustrations of optical corrections 
in. line may be gathered from the study of her architectural 
remains. Mr. Dyce, who has made himself deeply acquainted 
with ancient styles, thus expresses himself on the subject :—“ In 
the first place,” he remarks, “the beauties of form or of colour, 
abstracted from nature by the ornamentist, from the very 
circumstance that they are abstractions, assume in relation to 
the whole progress of the art the character of principles or 
facts, that tend, by accumulation, to bring it to perfection, The 
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accumulated labours of each successive race of ornamentists 
are so many discoveries made—so many facts to be learned, 
treasured up, applied to a new use, submitted to the process of 
artistic generalisation, or added to, A language and a litera- 
ture of ornamental design are constituted ; the former of which 
must be mastered before the latter can be understood, and the 
latter known before we are in acondition to add to its treasures. 
The first step, therefore, in the education of ornamentists must 
be their initiation into the current and conventional language 
of their art, and by this means into its existing literature.” By 
this last passage we may fairly assume that Mr. Dyce would 
recommend first the study of the conventionalities of the 
student’s specialty, and then as much as life is long enough to 
learn. The previous error in art education has been to grasp 
atso much vaguely and attain so little practically. The modi- 
fications which nature receives at the hands of the intelligent 
sculptor are so various, and frequently so subtle, that it would 
require a volume to enumerate them, and an Eastlake to write 
it. We can at present glance but at a very few. The first 
condition of the highest class of sculpture is, that it should be 
allied with the noblest architecture, to which it should serve 
as an inscription, explaining to those capable of reading its 
ideal expression those purposes of the structure which it is not 
in the power of architecture alone to convey. In all such cases 
fitness prescribes the subject—simplicity, its sublimest treat- 
ment—contrast, the general conditions of the lines of its com- 
position. In order to give to his works that commanding 
language which speaks to the heart (the phonetic quality in Mr. 
Fergusson’s admirable theory of beauty in art), the sculptor 
requires to select from his observation the expression of in- 
dividual forms: those precise lines he learns from study and 
experience invariably convey the particular sensations it is his 
office to communicate to the mind of the beholder. It is by 
some such process that an approach was made by the Greek 
sculptors of old to attain an embodiment of their conceptions 
of divinity and the deaz zdeal in loveliness of form. 


Time Occupied in Fresco Painting. 
C. H. WILSON. 


It is not difficult, in examining some frescoes, to ascertain 
the time occupied in painting them. In some examples the 
joinings by means of which this calculation can be made are 
distinctly visible ; in others they are either so well executed, or 
are so cencealed by the use of distemper, that it is very difficult 
to trace them. It is evident that the old masters painted with 
great rapidity ; large and important works, judging from the 
following examples, were executed in a month or six weeks. 
The Jncendio del Borgo, in the Stanze, seems to have been 
painted in about forty days; the group of the young man 
carrying his father has been executed in three days. The 
exquisite group of the Graces, in the Farnesina, by Raphael, has 
been painted, at most, in five days. The Cupid and the head 
of the Grace, with her back to the spectator, have occupied one 
day ; the back and part of the lower limb of the latter figure, 
another. In this day’s work the rest of the leg may have been 
included. There appears to be a joining across the knee; 
there was certainly one across the next; both these joinings do 
not follow outlines, but are in parts of the figure which are in 
shadow. It is, of course, better to cut by outlines ; but this is 
not always possible, especially in very large figures. The 
Germans prefer cutting across a broad light when circumstances 
compel the artist to make a joining where there is no outline. 
The graceful composition called Ga/atea, also in the Farnesina, 
has been entirely executed in eleven or twelve days; the head 
and body of the principal figure have been painted in one day. 


Windows in Ancient Irish Churches. 
G. PETRIE. 


In the windows of the ancient churches, which are always 
of a single light, the same simple forms are found which 
characterise the doorways; the horizontal head, however, so 
common in the doorways, is but of comparatively rare oc- 
currence in the windows ; while, on the other hand, the pointed 
head, formed by the meeting of two right lines, which is so 
rare, if not unknown, in the most ancient doorways, is of very 
frequent occurrence. The horizontal and triangular-headed 
windows are usually found in the south wall of the chancel, and 
very rarely in the east wall, which generally contains a semi- 
circular-headed window, the arch of which is often cut out of a 
single stone. In many instances the head is also formed of two 
stones, as in the east window of the oratory at Gallerus, built 
without cement. In the triangular-headed windows the 
pyramidal head is almost universally formed, both externally 
and internally, of two stones laid in such a manner as to form 
two sides of an equilateral triangle; these stones, like the 
lintels of the doorways, most usually extend through the entire 
thickness of the wall. In none of these windows, of whatsoever 
form they may be, does there appear to be any provision for 
the reception of sashes or glass ; and it may be observed that 
no notice of the use of glass in the windows of the ancient 
churches is to be found in any of the old “ Lives of the Saints ” 


or other Irish historical documents, although it would appear 
certain from Irish historical tales of an age anterior to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion that the Irish were not ignorant of the 
application of glass to such purposes. They seem, however, 
to have been unacquainted with the art of manufacturing it for 
windows, and it would appear from traditions preserved in many 
places that parchment was used as a substitute for glass, and 
other substances, such as horn, which no doubt would admit suffi- 
cient light for the performance of religious ceremonies in which 
candles were necessary. The windows, necessarily narrow 
externally, were invariably splayed internally to admit as much 
light as possible. There is one instance in which the window 
is splayed both internally and externally. It is found in the 
stone oratory built without cement, situated near the old church 
of Kilmalkedar, about a mile to the east of Gallerus, and is un- 
questionably one of the éarliest ecclesiastical structures in 
Ireland. In these primitive structures the windows, like the 
doorways, are most generally without any architrave or orna- 
ment of any kind, and indeed this absence of decoration is a 
characteristic feature of the entire building. It is not alto- 
gether, however, the result of poverty and ignorance of the arts 
in their founders. Poor these honoured individuals unques- 
tionably were, but that poverty generally, if not in all instances, 
appears to have been voluntary ; but that they were ignorant 
of the arts, or insensible to their influence, could scarcely have 
been possible in men very many of whom—Romans, Gauls, 
and Britons—were educated where those arts, though they had 
become debased, were still cultivated; and there are still 
remaining indisputable evidences of their skill in those arts, in 
ancient croziers, bells, shrines, &c., and in illuminated manu- 
scripts not inferior in splendour to any extant in Europe. 


Basements by Prescription. 
L. WEBB, Q.C. 


Easements are acquired by prescription, or, in other words, 
by possession held during the time and in manner fixed by law, 
for after the lapse of the requisite period the law adds the right 
of property to that which before was possessory only. To con- 
stitute a legal possession there must be not only a corporeal 
detention, or that quasi-detention which, according to the nature 
of the right, is equivalent to it, but there must also be the 
intention to act as owner. An enjoyment in order to confer a 
title must have been uninterrupted, both as to the manner and 
during the time required by law ; but in these easements which 
require the repeated acts of man for their enjoyment, as rights 
of way, it would appear to be sufficient if the user is of such a 
nature, and takes place at cuch intervals as to afford an indica- 
tion to the owner of the servient tenement that a right is claimed 
against him—an indication that would not be afforded by a 
mere accidental or occasional exercise of it. By the 2 & 3 
Wm. IV. c. 71 (1832), commonly known as the Prescription Act, 
the title by prescription is governed by statutory provisions, 
making length of possession prescribed by the statute a bar or 
title of itself, which was so before only by the intervention of a 
jury. The Act provides that, (1) claims of right of common 
and other rights with profit shall not be defeated after thirty 
years’ uninterrupted enjoyment, unless held by consent or 
agreement ; (2) claims of rights of way or other easements 
the presciption should be twenty years ; (3) when the access 
and use of lights to and for any dwelling-house, workshop, or 
other building shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for 
the full period of twenty years without interruption, the right 
thereto shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local 
usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by some consent or agree- 
ment expressly made or given for that purpose by deed or 
writing ; and (4) each of the before-mentioned periods should 
be deemed to be those next before some suit or action wherein 
a claim to which such periods relate shall be brought into ques- 
tion. A custom formerly prevailed in the City of London that 
a man might build to any height on his old foundations, 
although he obstructed his neighbour’s ancient lights ; and the 
like custom also existed, I believe, in the city of York and 
other places ; but in the Salters’ Company v. Jay and Truscott 
v.the Merchant Taylors’ Company, it was decided that such 
customs were abolished by the Prescription Act. One object 
of the Act was to shorten the time by which persons who had 
the access and use of light could acquire an absolute right to it. 
The third section does not, it will be observed, say “ when the 
access and use of light shall have been enjoyed as of right,” 
because every person has a right to so much light as can come 
to his window. The Act brought this to a simple question, It 
says that, after twenty years’ enjoyment without interruption, 
the right shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible. In order 
that the enjoyment which, in the quasi-possession of an ease- 
ment, may confer a right to it by length of time, it must have 
been open, peaceable, and “as of right.” 


The Keith Institute, with all the contents of the library 
and museum, was destroyed by fire last Sunday morning. 
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E publish to-day two views of the residence recently 
erected by the Earl of Serron, K.G., in a charm- 
ing position, which commands extensive views of Wyresdale, 
while the moors adjoining afford abundant opportunity for 
sport. The buildings are erected with the hard stone ob- 
tained on the estate, which furnished the material for both 
walling and dressings, and the roofs are covered with 
green slates. ‘he flat roof of tower, which affords a capital 
point of outlook over the country, is of the Claridge Com- 
pany’s asphalte. A broad terrace runs along the south 
front of the house, terminated as shown in one of our views 
by the bridge which spans the little mountain stream run- 
ning down under the eastern wing of the house to join the 
Wyre in the valley below. The general contractors were 
Messrs. J. & W. BEANLAND, of Bradford, the architects 
being Messrs. Douctas & ForpHaM, of Chester. Our 
views are reproduced from photos by Messrs. BEDFORD 
LEMERE & Co. 


OULTON HALL, NEAR LBEDS. 
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27,_.0LD ROMAN BATH, NIMES._[A. NEEDHAM WILSON.) 
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MISTAKES IN ARCHITECT URE.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 


“ E are all of us wrong sometimes:” so spoke, in the 

hearing of a friend of mine, one of our best-known 
humourists and men of letters. They were together on a 
steamer, and were watching the floundering of a sailing boat 
being navigated by a mariner who clearly had made a mistake 
in handling his craft. The famous man had a young daughter 
with him, and she asked, “‘ What—pray what—is he doing, 
father?” and got the reply, “He is wrong, my dear ; we are 
all of us wrong sometimes.” 

No truer word was ever spoken ; and, if for no other reason 
than because it is so universal a fate to get wrong sometimes, 
mistakes would be justified asa subject for a lecture. But there 
is a much better reason for my selection of this subject. Fore- 
warned is forearmed ; and, though I cannot promise you an 
immunity from all mistakes, I can, I hope, point out some into 
which there might perhaps be some danger of your falling, and 
against which you will be likely to guard if your attention has 
been called to them. 

A mistake is always an evil, and often a most serious evil. 
There are mistakes which a man may make inadvertently, and 
without blame, but which yet entail consequences more serious 
and lasting than those which follow many a crime. Shake- 
speare paints Wolsey as arrogant, unscrupulous, shrinking from 
nothing so that he might compass his ends ; yet it is not any of 
the dark deeds with which he is credited that ruins him, but the 
blunder of laying a paper intended for his own eye alone before 
that of the king. It is only a mistake when a signalman gives 
the wrong signal, or a pointsman turns the points the wrong 
way, but it may lead to the slaughter of a score of innocent 
persons ; or, to come nearer home, it is only a mistake to mis- 
calculate a girder, or misjudge a foundation ; yet it may lead to 
the ruin of a fine building and of its architect’s career. 

If, then, you succeed hereafter in steering clear of evena 
few mistakes in consequence of their having been pointed out 
here, that will be ample justification for our spending an hour 
together about this somewhat uninviting subject. I propose 
that we shall take up in the first place students’ mistakes, and 
secondly those ofarchitects ; and though I will try to be orderly, 
I greatly fear that, as mistakes are subject to no rules that I 
know of, a discourse on them must of necessity be rather an 
irregular lecture. We shall, of course, have to leave unnoticed 
far more mistakes than can be considered, so those will be 
selected which are in the nature of things not unlikely to occur. 
Many of them will be such as have actually come under my 
notice ; and, in clearing some of them up, I shall ask leave now 
and again to borrow a hint from the proverbial wisdom of our 
forefathers. 

_There is one peculiarity about mistakes, and what they 
originate from, which ‘makes it not a little difficult usefully to 
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consider them in a mixed assembly. I allude to the difference 
n mistakes traceable to the wide differences in temperament, 
raining, quality of mind, and habits between different men, 
Put two men to the same test, and they act differently. If that 
test be some circumstance in architectural study or practice 
where there are several ways of going wrong, and but one of 
going right, each of them may make a mistake ; yet it is all 
but certain that they will not both make the same mistake ; 
they may each take a wrong road, but the roads will go in 
opposite directions. In acting as assessor in architectural com- 
petitions I have again and again seen this. One designer, for 
example, who is timid and perhaps inexperienced, with but 
cramped ideas, falls into the mistake of producing a formal, 
cold, spiritless design, correct perhaps and possibly economical, 
but showing so little invention, and with so little worth remark 
about it, that it has no chance. His neighbour lets loose a 
fancy and fertility of design of which he is the fortunate 
possessor, utterly regardless of considerations of expense or 
suitability, and produces a splendid plan for a building that 
could not be put up for three times the money, and that if 
erected would be quite inappropriate to the site and purpose, 
and of course his failure is as complete as that of his rival. 

Each of these two competitors has made the mistake of 
failing to understand what was wanted, but the failure has been 
in opposite directions. No.1 has fallen short, No. 2 has overshot 
the mark. I shall have occasion in the course of the lecture to 
mention other mistakes which, so to speak, hunt in couples from 
this reason, and we may rest assured that many a man who is 
safe not to make a mistake in some one definite direction may 
be in great danger of running to the opposite extreme. 


Students Mistakes. 


To turn now to students’ mistakes. The one which first 
seems to present itself is neglecting opportunities. This, when 
wilfully done, is vicious; but it is a mistake often made out of 
pure thoughtlessness. Many a youth fails to realise that when 
he left school or college and entered an office he embarked upon 
a quite new career, and that he has to acquire knowledge in a 
different way, and to enter upon a totally distinct education. 
At school or college the schoolmaster or the professor teaches ; 
in an architect’s office the principal gives opportunities. The 
schoolboy, or, to a certain extent, the collegian, gets into 
difficulties if he omits or neglects to learn. There are no 
equally immediate uncomfortable results if a pupil neglects his 
opportunities ; but, nevertheless, the loss to him is serious—in 
some cases irremediable—though in most instances, as I have 
said, I believe this neglect to arise entirely from failing to com- 
prehend the situation, and not at all from wilfulness or idleness. 

Every chance of taking part in what an architect or his 
assistant have to do in actual practice is an opportunity—even 
copying a letter, making a tracing, or entering a message in a 
call-book, is a lesson if the pupil chooses to learn from it ; 
much more valuable are the chances of seeing work and 
materials. The nature and use of these opportunities have been 
dwelt upon very thoroughly in some of the published addresses 
of recent Presidents of the Architectural Association, and, to 
some extent, by myself on a former occasion of this sort ; so 
that I hardly need pursue the topic further, but may turn to 
mistake numkter two. 

It is a great mistake to lose heart and give up. I believe 
there comes to most young mena time when the novelty of 
their change of occupation and position has worn off and the 
irksomeness of routine is being felt, with possibly the depression 
due to being in lonely lodgings, instead of at a bright home or 
the sixth form of a busy school, and the wish to give up rises. 
Fortunately, in most cases this is practically impossible, and the 
student feels obliged to stick to his work, gets over his 
difficulties, regains heart, and goes on. But time and tone are 
often lost in the struggle, and it is a thing to fight against. 
Rest assured that if your profession has been chosen with 
any degree of care, you are not likely to better yourselves by 
a change, and that to begin business life by losing a year or 
two, and starting afresh with the consciousness of a failure 
behind you, is, to say the least of it, unfortunate. Of course 
occasionally a student turns up of whom one must in honesty 
say that the greatest mistake of his life was adopting the 
architectural profession. If a man is thoroughly unfit for a 
calling on which he has entered, by temperament, training, and 
habits, and he and his friends become honestly and deliberately 
aware that this is so, of course the only wise thing to do is to 
stop. But for one person who has really made such a mistake, 
there are probably a score who, for atime, fancy they have 
done so ; therefore it is far safer to urge you to resist giving up 
than to suggest it as a good thing to do. Remember that “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” and “ Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 
It is not, however, only the pupil who is apt to lose heart. 
There is a good deal of discouraging and difficult business to 
be got through by many young men in the interval between 
their articles and their start in practice, and again in the early 
days of practice. In all these difficulties, whatever you do, do 
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not allow yourselves to be cast down. Constancy to a career 
is a matter to some extent, nay to a very great extent, under a 
man’s own control, and the man who succeeds is the one who 
resolves stoutly that, be the rebuffs or disappointments or per- 
plexities never so trying, he will not allow them to master him, 
and who carries out that resolve. 

The young man, perhaps fresh up from the country, who 
goes round to the offices of one architect after another, and 
who answers every advertisement in the papers in the hope of 
getting employment, is on a very trying quest. But he is doing 
what most of us have had to do before him, and he is engaged 
in a way which has procured for many a man the opportunity 
of earning his daily bread, and for some has proved the first 
step in a career that has led to brilliant success. One of the 
most distinguished professional men of the day began his 
London career, when an unknown foreigner in our city, by 
answering the advertisement of a leading architect who wanted 
a young man to do nothing but trace in his office. This humble 
post he took, and filled sturdily till it was found how well he 
could'do very much better work; and now his name is on 
every one’s tongue. The proverb to take up when seeking for 
employment is, “ Leave no stone unturned.” ‘This proverb is 
said to have been suggested by the habits of a sort of baboon 
who eats scorpions. Now, these creatures lurk under flat 
stones. So to make sure of his meal the animal, not having 
any clue to which stone may cover the hiding-place of the 
delicacy he desires, systematically turns over every stone as he 
goes. If this be not true it is apposite—se won ¢ vero, é ben 
trovato—and gives a hint how to proceed when one is looking 
for employment in London. 

To the more advanced man, who is feeling—as who among 
us does not sometimes feel ?—that it is very hard to get on, lI 
may perhaps offer the suggestion once made to me by a very 
successful man when I was complaining that I found it difficult 
to get on. “Do not forget that the difficulties are your 
security ”—a consideration which has so much in it when one 
comes to turn it about in one’s mind that I do not think any 
words of mine can add to its force. 

One more proverb occurs to me, ‘ Everything comes to the 
man who can wait.” Everything that can come of itself seems 
to obey this law. Success is not quite included here, because— 
at any rate in professional life—success can only come to the 
man whois fit to succeed. But granted the fitness (and I trust 
you will all fit yourselves for success before your student career 
comes to a close)—granted the fitness, I repeat, even in so 
crowded a profession as ours and so enormously difficult a 
place as London, success may fairly be expected to reward 
each man who can go on bravely struggling for a sufficiently 
long time and who will not lose heart. 

Once more, it is a mistake to lose heart if any particular 
attainment seems to elude you. Say you decide to draw the 
figure, the most valuable auxiliary to high-class architectural 
draughtsmanship, and you find it very difficult, or you decide 
to draw perspective, and you find it very perplexing. The 
thing to do is not to give up, but to go on; and if the difficulty 
takes twice the time and twice the trouble which it appears to 
have cost some comrade, believe me the acquisition is more 
than twice as advantageous to you, and indeed more than twice 
as necessary for you as for him, so that your double trouble 
and double time have been well bestowed. 

It is a mistake, if you have the opportunity of choosing 
what work you will do—an opportunity which to some extent 
a pupil often enjoys, though an assistant seldom—to stick too 
close to one thing. As far as possible, try to get a share in 
each sort of work that is in the office, and if it is work that you 
are not used to, and find it difficult to perform, so much the 
more instructive is it likely to prove. It is also a mistake to 
shirk the work you do not fancy. A young friend of mine 
complained to me once that he was given a good many letters 
to write when he thought he ought to be drawing. I pointed 
out to him that when he was in practice he would have shoals 
of letters to write, and that the art of writing a good business 
letter. does not come of itself—far from it; so that he ought not 
to object.to have the opportunity given him of practising his 
hand upon what is as necessary a piece of attainment as 
draughtsmanship. 

It is amistake to take up too much that is outside your pro- 
fession, Every young man ought to have some athletic pur- 
suit—cricket, tennis, cycling, walking, riding, boating, swim- 
ming. But it is distracting to take up or keep up too many 
such pursuits, or give too much time to those you select. 
Similarly, some hobby or pursuit that is not exactly archi- 
tectural, such as a certain amount of reading and a certain 
amount of society, are good, and in moderation desirable. But 
learning a profession is an arduous task, and the men who will 
succeed best are those who give up their evenings night after 
night to pursuits akin to architecture, such as a school of-art, 
the Architectural Association classes and meetings, or working 
up privately book after book on construction, materials, &c., or 
pacusitg design, or drawing, or working at the joiner’s bench. 

ou will: find in many other professions the demands made 


upon the time and attention of students for years leave them 
little leisure for any outside pursuit whatever, and I do not 
think architecture requires less thorough devotion of time and 
power than does medicine, or law, or commerce, or that there is 
less to. learn in architecture than those other professions. 

It is a mistake not to sketch. Going and looking at archi- 
tectural buildings is certainly better than not seeing them, but 
not of much permanent service. Photographs, whether you buy 
them, or, what is worse (because it takes so much time up), 
make them, are almost worthless as substitutes for the results of 
your own sketching and measuring. What you draw you lcok 
at—you, to some extent, understand, and you generally 
remember, while the drawing will always remind you of what 
you saw and tried to fix on your paper. Some young men are 
disposed when they get a summer holiday to boat or bathe or 
ramble about, as if their daily occupations as architects were of 
no more interest to them than those of a linendraper, and ought 
to be forgotten instead of being fostered at holiday times. 
Holidays are the best opportunities of architectural study pos- 
sible, and, let me add, as soon as the first difficulty of sketching 
architecture from buildings is got over, sketching tours are the 
most enjoyable holidays possible. More can be learned in a 
fortnight’s well-directed sketching than in months of work over 
books and drawings, and I will engage to say that the archi- 
tectural traveller gets twice as much enjoyment out of any trip 
which takes him to cities and towns of interest as any of the 
ordinary travellers he will fall in with on his route. 

It is a mistake to sketch or to study alone, if it can be 
avoided, Voscitur ex soctis, which, being freely Englished, is 
“ Birds of a feather flock together” ; and though a man’s books 
and drawings are not bad companions, human comrades and 
friends are more useful, if only they be of the right sort. The 
best comrade for a beginner is one who is more advanced than 
himself, and, fortunately, the tyro, if teachable, is far from being 
the worst companion for the advanced student. Habits, cir- 
cumstances and opportunities of course differ, and under certain 
conditions a man must study alone ; but much time is often lost, 
and mistakes are apt to be made by those who work alone, and 
especially if they work without guidance. The opportunities 
of getting good instruction, and of associating with other 
students, are fortunately on the increase, and are so well known 
that I need not recapitulate them here ; but I will add that 
studying together in this classroom has been, as I have reason 
to know, a beginning of student friendships, some of which have 
lasted through life. 

On the choice of subjects of study I have not much to point 
out, but I cannot forbear saying that it is a mistake to despise 
surveying. Many students consider that they ought to prepare 
themselves for purely architectural practice, and for that only, 
and that everything which can go by the name of surveying is 
unnecessary, if not beneath them. They believe surveying 
to be, at any rate, wide of their line, and that it is to be 
accordingly shunned ; but when they come to practice, they 
will find that a certain amount of surveying work will come in 
their way, and must either be done or handed over to better- 
prepared persons. I am not now speaking of quantities, the 
preparation of which is, to a large extent, a distinct work, but of . 
all that relates to the examination and care of existing buildings. 
If you reflect that in any city or town for one new building 
there are hundreds already in existence, and that each of these 
hundreds is likely to be repeatedly surveyed, now for repair, 
now for alteration or enlargement, now for sale or purchase or 
rating, and possibly again after injury by fire, you will see that 
the mass of surveying work in the aggregate is considerable. 
Much of this can be better done by an architect than by any 
other person, and from time to time every architect is asked to 
make surveys under circumstances which make it clear that if 
he cannot or will not, valuable connections will go elsewhere. 

Nor is this all. Architectural practice is always fluctuating, and 
not infrequently the question of surveying work or none is a 
question of bread-and-butter or none. So do not consider that 
surveys are nuisances or interruptions, but pick up what you 
can about them, and, if a chance offers, by all means try to see a 
little land surveying. A very few days in the field will make 
the methods of working clear to any one who has not forgotten 
his trigonometry. 

There is a companion mistake, one, I mean, of an opposite 
character, which is sometimes made, and which may as well be 
noticed. It is the mistake of neglecting design. Designing is 
the highest part of an architect’s work, and it is work that he 
must be able to do. I am quite aware that it is no use for a 
beginner to‘try to design. He has no materials yet, and it 
would probably be more likely to do him harm than good if he 
attempted to originate out of the emptiness of his knowledge 
something that should represent a building. But designing 
does not come of itself, and yet many students go on for years 

accumulating knowledge and experience, and make no attempt 
to exercise themselves in design. Whenever one has madea 
piece of architecture one’s own by studying, sketching, and 
measuring it, it is a wise course totry to design a variation upon 
it, making use of the same features, details, and ornaments bu 
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rearranging them. This may be done if you like upon a single 
feature and an extremely small subject, and from such begin- 
nings there are many ways of going on. What I wish to urge 
here is that it is a mistake not to begin. 

The last mistake with regard to study that I feel bound to 
name is the mistake of not going to the Continent. This is, 
perhaps, not so prevalent as it was in the height of the Gothic 
revival time, when many good students believed that if they 
could thoroughly master English Gothic they need not attempt 
more. Now that Renaissance of some sort is being more 
generally practised, more men go to Italy and Greece, but still 
the number is small in comparison with the number of pupils 
and students. This, I repeat, is a great mistake, and if you 
say that it is a serious expense and absorbs much time—which 
are the two things that can be said against a continental tour 
—the answer is, that as to time it cannot be better spent, and 
as to money, there are tew liberal professions where some 
expense is not absolutely necessary at some time, while the 
scholarships and studentships obtainable give to a few students 
in each year substantial assistance. Certain it is that this 
period of continuous study in other countries and under other 
suns seems more than anything else to make the difference 
between the mere draughtsman and the accomplished architect. 


Examtnation Mistakes. 


Every professional student has now to look forward, more 
or less, to examinations. There are many callings in which these 
have been pushed too far ; happily that is not the case, at any 
rate as yet, with architecture. We have, however, enough 
examinations and competitions for prizes to bring mistakes in 
examinations well within our scope this evening. The prime 
mistake is to go up unprepared, in the hope that one may 
succeed by a fluke; or, perhaps, in the mistaken belief that 
one knows the subject so well that no preparation is needed. 1 
have had a rather long and rather wide experience as an 
examiner in architecture, and I can assure you that the degree 
of unpreparedness with which some candidates are content is 
perfectly astonishing. Perhaps a specimen of the worst papers 
I ever had to correct might be more amusing than impressive ; 
but I am sure that many students of schools of art offer them- 
selves for examination simply on the chance that bya fluke 
they may get through, and have signally and dismally failed 
accordingly. 

In the case of the Institute examination for Associateship, 
or that for the district surveyorship certificate, long and careful 
preparation are needed, and for each of these a spice of practical 
training is wanted. The would-be Associate must have some 
practice in design, and must make himself personally familiar 
with some specimens of ancient architecture, and the would-be 
district surveyor must have some experience of the supervision 
of building works. Similarly where drawings have to be made 
with a view to prizes offered by the Institute, the Association, 
or the professional papers, a candidate, in order to have any 
chance, and to gain any good from entering on the competition, 
ought to have some experience of drawing, and, if the prize be 
for a design, some notion of designing before he ventures to 
compete ; though, as these are competitions and not pass examina- 
tions, failure to succeed does not involve the same discredit, 
and ought not to have the same discouraging effect on the 


», candidate as failure in a pass examination. 


It is a mistake, let me very emphatically say, for any student 
attending the courses about to begin here to avoid the final 
examination or any intermediate examination. Of course the 
prizes are only few, and as far as they are concerned the 
examination at the end of the session is competitive ; but the 
certificates are given to as many as get more than a certain 
proportion of marks without limit of number, and so there is 
for each one a chance of having his ability and diligence recog- 
nised, and the opportunity which the class examinations offer 
of proving to yourselves that you have learned and retained a fair 
amount of what I try to teach, is in my opinion of great value. 

In the examination-room it is a great mistake to fire off a 
piece of knowledge that has nothing to do with the question, 
simply because you know it. As, for example, suppose you 
have carefully got up the tracery of windows of different periods 
of English art, and no question is asked about tracery, but a 
question is asked about mouldings. If in answering that ques- 
tion you drag in the tracery and spend half an hour over it, you 
do more harm than good. No examiner who knows his work 
will give a single mark for statements that are irrelevant and 
do not answer any part of the question, so you get no marks for 
your tracery ; meantime the writing and sketches have wasted 
you half an hour, during which time had you been answering 
other questions to the best of your ability, you would have been 
earning marks, 

Next to the mistake of lugging in irrelevant matter.by the 
head and shoulders, comes the mistake of giving too much time 
to one or two questions. A paper in which there is no pro- 
portion among the answers is one very difficult to mark, but 
which, from the very nature of things, is sure not to get so 
many marks as one containing the same amount of writing and 


sketches, but where’ more questions are taken, and a clear, con- 
densed, yet correct answer given to each. It is a mistake, 
also, in architectural examinations not to illustrate the paper of 
answers by sketches whenever possible. If, unluckily, you 
cannot make tolerable sketches, it is very much to be regretted, 
and you had better stick to written replies; but if you have 
any reasonable mastery of the pencil, do not forget to intro- 
duce sketches, and the better they are the better your paper, 
and the higher will it be marked. It is a mistake—and one 
often made, I fear—to suppose that examiners in our pro- 
fessional examinations are anxious to trip you up, and that they 
lie at the catch and will be heartily glad if, by some clever and 
misleading device, they unfairly entrap you into a_ blunder. 
The object of the examiners is to bring out what you know and 
what you do not know, and it is with an anxious sense of 
serious responsibility that they carry on this important work. 
Rely upon it, they had rather be convinced that you are fit to 
pass than that you must be turned back. But rely, also, upon 
it that they will not pass you till they are so convinced. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any answer which is not 
wrong will do. If a question involves a difficulty, the answer 
which evades that difficulty is very differently considered from 
that which attempts it, even if it should fail to solve it perfectly. 
For example, in a recent examination I gave the dimensions 
of a bay of flooring fit to carry a certain weight per foot, and 
required an iron girder to be calculated of a fixed span and 
strong enough to carry that bay. I got more than one reply in 
which the calculation was attempted, and was carried out on 
the right method ; but the right result did not come out ‘owing 
to errors or omissions in calculating. I got one reply, in which, 
after stating the number of tons to be carried, the answer went 
on saying, ‘‘I should adopt a rolled iron joist, so many lbs. to 
the foot.” This answer was probably arrived at by some rule- 
of-thumb method ; it was not far from being practically correct, 
but there was no attempt made to work out the calculation, 
which was the difficult part of the question, and of course I 
could not give such good marks to this reply, which avoided the 
difficulties, as to those in which the students had tackled them 
to the best of their ability and by proper methods. : 


(To be continued.) 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third excursion of this Association was made last week 
to Middlesbrough. On arriving at that town the members 
were met by Mr. Walter H. Hoskins, who led the way to the 
Municipal Buildings recently erected from the designs of Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, selected in competition. Mr.'W. 
Hoskins conducted the members round the buildings and 
pointed out the principal features of interest. The design is 
thirteenth-century Gothic. The Town Hall occupies the 
northern part of the site bordering on Corporation Road, and 
is separated from the Municipal Buildings by a glass and iron 
covered carriage-way. Over the principal entrance to the 
Town Hall stands a figure of St. George slaying the dragon, 
whilst surmounting all is a picturesque tower 170 feet high: 
The Municipal Buildings are arranged round a quadrangle, 
which is used as a drilling-ground for the police and fire brigade. 
The buildings provide ample accommodation for the Council, 
the police, fire brigade, free library, reading-room, water board 
and union offices. On the south side stands the council 
chamber, 55 feet by 35 feet, admirably fitted on the semi- 
circular plan for the accommodation of the Corporation. « It is 
adorned with oil-paintings of four of the principal benefactors 
of the town. 


MONTROSE MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH. 


HE memorial proposed for erection in St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, to the memory of the Marquis of Mon- 

trose, who was executed during the civil war in 1650, has been 
completed. The design was prepared by Dr. Rowand Ander- 
son, in the Renaissance style of the seventeenth century, and 
is suggestive of the form the monument would have probably 
taken had it been erected at the time Montrose was buried, 
The principal feature in the design is a semicircular arch 
deeply recessed, having in the recess a sarcophagus, with black 
marble bier carrying the recumbent figure in white marble of 
the marquis. The sarcophagus, mounted on a pedestal, is of a 
highly ornate character. The archway is flanked by two 
Corinthian pillars in black and gold marble, with caps and 
bases of alabaster. In the centre of each of the pillars is an 
alabaster wreath. These pillars are surrounded by a frieze, 
entablature, and cornice with ornamented pinnacles. The 
frieze is decorated with floral wreaths and panels. The latter 
contains one of the Montrose mottoes, “ N’oubliez,” while the 
rose of the Montrose and the clam-shell of the Grahams are 
also worked into the design. In the frieze immediately above 
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the pillars is a panel with the favourite device of the marquis— 
a lion leaping from one rock to another, separated from it by a 
chasm, with the motto “ Nil medium.” In the spandrels of the 
arch are circular panels containing shields—one having three 
roses, and the other three clam-shells. Rising over the cornice 
and between the pinnacles is a large ornamental panel, in which 
is quartered the full coat-of-arms of “The Graham,” flanked 
by richly-carved pillars and dolphins, and surmounted by a 
pediment. In this pediment is another of the Montrose crests 
—a gloved hand grasping a porcupine, with the motto “ Col 
senno e con Ja mano.” The monument is finished off by 
another panel, which rises over the pediment, containing yet 
another crest—an eagle destroying a stork. The background 
of the arched recess is divided into three large panels, formed 
with alabaster mouldings, and in the centre panel, enriched 
with carved work, has been placed the inscription. The monu- 
ment, which is well executed in coloured marbles and alabaster, 
with elaborate gilding, measures 9 feet across and 16 feet 
in height. Messrs. J. & W. B. Rhind were the sculptors. The 
recumbent figure of the marquis grasps a bronze sword. 


ROMAN SILCHESTER. 


A VISIT was paid to Silchester last week by the Berkshire 
Architectural Society, under the auspices of Mr. Slingsby 
Stallwood, of Reading. 

In the course of an address Dr. Stevens, the hon. curator 
of the Reading Museum, described Silchester as one of the 
fifty walled towns that existed in Britain during the Roman 
occupation. Those walled camps were remarkable, inasmuch 
as they had the control of the grand roads which the Romans 
made throughout the country, each camp marking the begin- 
ning or ending of a journey. The area of the Roman city of 
Silchester was about 120 acres, and the walls were a mile and 
a half in circumference ; and the outline of the walls could be 
traced completely. The walls in their best days were 14 feet 
or 15 feet thick, and something like 20 feet high; but they 
varied, having been probably built at different times. There 
was a grand entrance at the south gate, which must have 
reared up at least 25 feet. The walls were made principally of 
flint, put together with extremely strong mortar, hardened with 
powdered flint and brick; and at intervals of about 2 feet 
6 inches were courses of large “ bonding tiles” of sandstone. 
The camp had four great entrances, placed by the points of the 
compass, as was generally the case with Roman cities. The 
east gate was approached by the Londinium (London) road, 
vid Staines (Pontes), away over Bagshot Heath, where it was 
known as “ The Devil’s Causeway,” and across the Loddon. 
The road from the north gate ran into Norfolk, passing through 
Streatley by the Ickneild way. The west road passed on, in 
the direction of Newbury, to the station called Spinze (Speen), 
and on to Cirencester, another branch going away to Marl- 
borough and thence on to Bath. 

The ancient city without question had contained many fine 
buildings, but he had no doubt that it consisted to a very large 
extent of mud hovels of but one storey, covered with thick 
thatch. The supposed house of the Questor, the foundations 
of which were uncovered by Mr. Joyce, was described. It 
measured 98 feet by 127 feet, and had a gallery running round 
a courtyard, and on two of the sides of the gallery rooms 
opened out. This house had a double hypocaust, heated by 
one furnace, under the two main rooms, which measured 21 feet 
by 16 feet. One was supported by pillars, and the other rested 
on the radiating hypocaust, as shown in a diagram. One of 
the rooms was paved with hexagonal and octagonal tiles ; and 
under one of the floors was found a “ strong-box,” which had 
no doubt been used for the storage of the treasure. Here also 
was found a bronze strigil—used for scraping the drops off the 
skin after bathing, thus answering the purpose of a rough towel. 
Instruments were also found for making mosaic pavements, 
proving that some of the finer tesserae were manufactured in the 
town, and not imported. The party then viewed the site of the 
vapour bath, and the hypocaust which still remains in block 2, 
and the passage adjoining, which retains its original tesselation. 
The forum, Dr. Stevens explained, originally contained an 
open market-place (where business was transacted), which was 
surrounded by a covered ambulatory. The foundations on the 
east and north sides were principally those of shops and offices, 
on the west being the public buildings, which were alternately 
square and apsidal. The extreme west range included an 
assembly-room, and in the centre the curia, which was a court 
in which a przetor probably presided. Next came the tabularium, 
in which the records were probably kept, and a seal had been 
found here. At the south corner stood the erarium, or 
treasury, which was probably presided over by the Questor, 
and in the ruins Mr. Joyce found a bronze “eagle,” buried under 

some charred remains in such a position as to indicate that it 
had fallen from the roof, where it might have been hidden by 
the soldiers who had it in charge, to prevent ;its falling 


into the hands of the enemy. This “eagle”—a very 
unique specimen—appears to be of an Assyrian pattern ; the 
wings had been torn off, and it had been wrenched from the 
standard. Next came the basilica, or hall of justice, which is 
also apsidal, for the use of the bench. The bema or tribunal is 
also well marked. It must have been a splendid building, 
Purbeck marble having been used in some parts. It was 
60 feet in width, and evidently had originally an apse at the 
west end, which had been altered into a square. Between it 
and the market-place was a very handsome porticus, supported 
by fine Corinthian pillars, remnants of which still lie about. At 
the east of the basilica were other rooms, alternately apsidal 
and square, which were no doubt used as “ Government offices.” 
Then came the shops, oyster shells indicating where the fish- 
monger had lived, weights, scales, &c., the shop of the butcher, 
and a quantity of broken glass suggesting the existence of a 
caupona or wine shop. On the north side a place was pointed 
out which is supposed to have been the prison. The temple, 
on the south of the forum, was a polygon of sixteen sides, 
with an outer ambulatory, the whole having a diameter of 
60 feet, and walls 3 feet thick. No altar or statuary had been 
found there. 

At the amphitheatre, Dr. Stevens stated that the platform 
on which they stood was the arena, so-called from sand 
having been used after the manner in which sawdust is 
employed in circuses. It is enclosed on the right and left by 
mounds, gradually sloping upwards, and considered to have 
contained five tiers of seats, capable of holding several thousand 
persons. There were two vomitoria—places of entrance and 
exit, and the dimensions were 150 feet by 120 feet. In the size 
it differs somewhat from the amphitheatre at Cirencester, which 
is 148 feet by 134 feet, that at Dorchester measuring 219 feet 
by 138 feet. No masonry is visible in the Silchester amphi- 
theatre. 


—————— 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


4b report of the Council was submitted at the half-yearly 
meeting held on Tuesday. It states that in July the 
Council received a letter announcing a further gift of 25,000/, 
from the residuary legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart, to 
be applied to the Museum Building Fund. For this munificent 
gift, which goes far towards relieving the college from the 
heavy responsibility entailed by the erection of the museum 
buildings, the Council have tendered their most grateful 
acknowledgments to the donors. Visitors to the college will 
observe the beauty of the groining in the archway and stair- 
case ; its cost was greater than the estimate, and the architect 
has contributed 250/. towards meeting this. The Council have 
expressed their sense of the beauty of the work done, and of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s generosity. The geological portion of the 
museum was formally opened to the public on June 8. Con- 
siderable progress has been made with the fittings of the upper 
storeys of the building, which are destined to hold the collec- 
tions in zoology and botany. For some years the accommoda- 
tion provided in the physical laboratory has been felt to be 
sorely in need of extension. This laboratory was from the 
first inadequate, and the increasing importance of the subject 
and the rapid growth of the number of students in the depart- 
ment have at last obliged the Council to deal with the necessity 
of the situation. Two large rooms in the basement, and con- 
tiguous to the existing laboratory, were set free by the removal 
into the new museum of the geological specimens and the large 
collection of minerals. Plans for the conversion of these 
rooms, which had been laid before the Council by the late 
Professor Balfour Stewart, have since been carefully matured, 
and aseparate building for an electrical laboratory has been 
planned by Professor Schuster and Mr. Henry Wilde, F.R.S. 
These works are being rapidly proceeded with, and in a short 
time the Council believe that the college will possess a physical 
laboratory worthy of the name. The Council acknowledge the 
great assistance they have received from Mr. Wilde, who con- 
sented to join the committee charged with carrying out these 
extensions, and who has offered a liberal contribution towards 
their cost. 

Early in the year the Council requested Mr. Waterhouse to 
prepare plans for utilising the large space at the north end 
of the main building, set free by the removal of the hoist, 
which, after the transfer of the natural history collections, was 
no longer necessary. These plans, which include (1) a con-. 
venient and much-needed access from the old to the new 
buildings, and (2) the provision of several excellent rooms, were 
in due course approved, and the consequent reconstruction has 
been to a great extent effected during the long vacation. The 
Council have also added greatly to the accommodation for the 
rapidly-growing library of the College (which now contains 
upwards of 45,000 volumes) by erecting a staircase between 
the present library and the large central room in the attic 
storey. ‘The space thus annexed will probably give shelving 
room, for 15,000 volumes, 
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A letter was read from the residuary legatees of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth stating that they had learned that a general hospital, 
in close connection with the college, was much needed, in 
which the students may receive practical instruction in medicine 
and surgery, and, as a commencement of such a hospital, the 
legatees will make over a sufficient site for the building, and 
contribute not less than 35,000/. towards the cost of the erection 
and furnishing the first portion, in addition to providing an 
annual income of 1,000/, 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS: 


ee eighth annual meeting of this Institute was held on 

Monday, Mr. David Robertson, president, in the chair. 
It was reported that consideration had been given to the clause 
in estimates regarding the pricing of measurements at the rates 
and in proportion to the lump sum of offer, and the bearing 
of checking the cash extensions in estimates on that clause. 
Several legal decisions have been given affecting the matter, 
and a clause has now been prepared, with the advice of a legal 
gentleman, to meet the circumstances. This clause was sub- 
mitted for the guidance of members. The three bodies in- 
terested in the preparing of rules for the measurement of 
wrightwork have not yet agreed upon a uniform mode, and have 
not sanctioned any rules. A joint committee is now engaged 
in drafting rules for the measurement of painterwork. At the 
examination on professional practice conducted by the Institute, 
seven young men in the offices of members have been success- 
ful, each of whom received a prize and certificate. The office- 
bearers for the ensuing year are :—President, John Dansken ; 
vice-president, Robert Scott ; secretary and treasurer, William 
Howatt, 146 Buchanan Street; auditors of professional 
accounts, David Robertson and Michael Cunningham; other 
members of Council, James Howatt, John Morrison, Daniel S. 
Wilkie, Robert Reid, John H. Ramsay, Alexander Knox, and 
James D. Herbertson, 


COMPETITION FOR COMMISSIONS. 


A PAPER written by Mr. J. W. Yost, on the “ Methods in 

Use for obtaining Professional Work,” for discussion at 
the annual convention of the Association of Ohio Architects at 
Cleveland last August, appears in the last number to hand of 
the Chicago /wland Architect, as follows :— 

In general, there are two classes of clients—those who come 
to.us and those whom we seek. The former class of clients— 
here’s to their health, long life, great prosperity and wonderful 
increase—this paper bids them God-speed and a good-day. 
The latter class includes a much larger portion of our clientage 
than it is pleasant to contemplate. In what way can it be 
diminished, and the expense of seeking work reduced? Let us 
examine some of our practices and see if we would not be as 
well off if we abandoned or changed a few of them. Where 
there is work of a desirable nature which does not come to us, 
we either call, write, or send for the purpose of obtaining it. 
The first object of the call or correspondence is to secure the 
work forthwith. If it can be thus obtained, at proper com- 
pensation, it comes sufficiently near the unsought work to need no 
further mention here. Our troubles would be few if all the work 
went to the first applicant. The anxiety to be first might be 
intense for a time, but it would be soon over. 

It is probable that when we call, send, or write, we learn 
that some other architect has done the same thing, or is ex- 
pected to. Perhaps several have already informed the parties 
of their desire to be architects of the proposed structure. It 
may be that it has already been a determination to have 
suggestions or designs from different applicants—possibly a 
competition. 

It is probably a rule with few exceptions, if the architect 
believes his chance would be improved thereby, that he suggests 
a competition. Any one will get the work without a competi- 
tion if he can, but when he finds that it cannot be thus secured, 
what is he to do? If he believes himself an architect superior 
in ability, so far as that particular building is concerned, and 
yet feels that he is at a disadvantage as far as influence goes, 
what is to prevent him suggesting a competition? At first 
sight it appears to be his duty to do so. Is he to deliberately 
allow a rival to outreach him without making his greatest effort 
and putting his “best foot” forward? He can, perhaps, by 
means of a competition, outreach his rival’s influence or 
acquaintance, with a brilliant or novel design, or, by thus gain- 
ing time, he may find some way to bring to bear some influence 
to balance the acquaintance of his competitor. 

But what is the result of competition under the supposed 
circumstances? Nobody gains anything and everybody loses 
by it. The inferior architect whose influence was feared, as a 
rule, wins the competition, and both are losers by reason of the 
competition to the extent of the cost of sketches. While I 


know it is difficult to believe, it nevertheless is true, that 
personal influence decides nine out of every ten competitions 
where the competitors are known. I believe I have engaged 
in as many competitions, before as varied a cliental, and for as 
many different kinds of buildings, as any one of my age, and I 
am willing to say of such competitions, that nine out of every 
ten of not only those I have engaged in, but of all others I 
have observed, have been determined outside of the merits of 
the designs submitted. I say this, too, without casting any 
reflection upon either my competitors, myself or our clients. 
Those to whom we submit designs are not, as arule, much 
posted in regard to architectural drawings, and it is a part of 
human nature to pay attention to and believe a friend rather 
than a stranger ; and where there is not the slightest intention 
of being unfair this very quality enables men to take hold of 
what is presented with influence and acquaintance rather than 
that which stands alone upon the merit it contains. This same 
element of human nature is illustrated in the attachment of 
successive generations of the same family to the same church or 
political party. 

Competitive designs do not usually differ so much in 
quality that the difference in merit of the various plans can be 
detected by an unprofessional eye, and made sufficiently clear 
to be unquestionable ; and I am not sure that it would be 
greatly better if an expert were to render the decision, pro- 
vided he is intimately acquainted with one competitor and the 
other is unknown. He who cannot secure work without com- 
petition will seldom find himself better off after a competition he 
institutes to gain it. We are likely to gain nothing through 
competitions of our own making. 

A procedure which will be as well for all of us and for each 
of us, and often avoid unnecessary expense, oné which has been 
frequently adopted by public authorities and often by indi- 
viduals, is something like the following :—When different 
architects apply, or are desired to apply, or be furnished an 
opportunity to apply for a commission upon any proposed 
building, let a time be set when each or all applicants will be 
heard, giving each one an opportunity of presenting for 
examination whatever he may have to offer which he believes 
will tend to satisfy the proposed client that he is the proper 
person for employment. He need not present drawings at all 
unless he wishes to ; or, if he does, he is not required to go to 
the expense of preparing drawings for that particular building 
unless he chooses. Let it be understood that whoever is em- 
ployed is to prepare suitable drawings afterward. In short, let 
an architect be selected rather than a plan adopted. 

I am confident that this will be found the better way. 
It will effect the end desired by both public officers in 
charge of building enterprises — that of being fair to 
everybody and giving all an equal opportunity —and will 
afford to all who desire to apply an equal opportunity 
without requiring any expense, except what each one for him- 
self chooses to make. The adoption of this method will very 
greatly reduce the number of competitions, in fact, will surely 
benefit both client and architect. 

It is seldom, indeed, that sketches presented in competition 
are carried into execution without first being changed to meet 
requirements unknown, and too numerous to be made known, 
to the architects in the competition, so that competitions do 
not succeed in securing a building plan. The only thing really 
accomplished is the giving of all an equal chance, which as 
aforesaid can be as well done without their delay and expense. 
This is, of course, not meant to cover those works of great im- 
portance where a comparison of ideas is highly desirable, and 
where no man’s reputation or experience is sufficient guarantee 
of his satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The great majority of competitions of an unnecessary 
character, while it may be perceptibly reduced by carrying out 
the suggestion I have made, will in some quantity be with us 
despite our protests. Not all people will at once give us what 
to them is an inexpensive amusement—that of looking over the 
suggestions—sketches of a number of different architects—all 
striving to solve most satisfactorily the same problem. While it 
is kept up by the public for its information or entertainment, it 
ought not to be at the expense of the profession. 

If people will indulge themselves in the pleasure of having 
a number of suggestions for the same building, they ought to 
pay for the fun, The public ought, by the most practical means, 
to be taught that this sport is expensive to somebody. Archi- 
tects cannot live on competition work done at the same rate as 
for work where no such expense is necessary, and the general 
business of the profession ought not to be loaded with the 
financial embarrassments induced by competitive work. We 
ought to make that class of work pay its own way. A fair 
compensation for competitive sketches will not fall below one 
per cent. of the cost of the proposed structure. The five per 
cent. rate for professional work ought, in all fairness to all 
parties concerned, to be increased to six per cent. for work 
gained in competition. Our schedule of charges ought to be 
amended to that effect. This will put the expense of the com- 
petition where it belongs, It will, when known to be the rule 
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of the profession, cause many to hesitate before indulging in 
such a luxury. I dare say it would nip in the bud three-fourths 
of all the competitions we would otherwise be unable to avoid. 
Competitions are proper in their place, and are useful for certain 
important purposes ; but the burden of such even as are desir- 
able should not be borne by the profession, and I am satisfied 
that the public will have little to do with most of them when it 
learns their real cost and is obliged to pay it. 


A LEANING STEEPLE AT COVENTRY. 


12 the course of a letter to the 7Zmes on church restoration, 
Lord Grimthorpe, referring to the above subject, noticed 
in The Architect of last week, says :— 

I have received a printed letter from a gentleman at 
Coventry, with the extraordinary information that the architect 
who has been “ restoring” (which means rebuilding the outside 
of) the great steeple of St. Michael’s has left the top leaning 
414 inches to the north-west, though, for reasons which he 
gives, it must have been well known to be so. This is nearly 
twice as much as the inclination of the top of Salisbury ; and 
indeed far more, for Salisbury is much higher, and the base a 
great deal wider besides ; for the narrowness of the Coventry 
tower was its conspicuous defect, and might easily have been 
cured now, as I wrote several years ago in one of the archi- 
tectural papers.* 

Instead of curing it by enlarging the buttresses, if they did 
not rebuild it altogether, they—z.e., the architect and those who 
let him have his way—persisted in rebuilding it all exactly as 
it was ; and now they want to get up another bad tower some- 
where to carry the bells, which I could easily have made the 
other do if it had been built properly. 

This craze for copying glaring mistakes and results of 
former poverty and ignorance is doing as much harm in one 
way as the destructiveness of Wyatt, the fashionable church- 
restorer of the end of last century, did in another. It has now 
spoilt Peterborough for another five centuries probably. Man- 
chester is ashamed of the stupid rebuilding of its miserable 
cathedral tower exactly as it was before, and is crying out for 
another. Our architects—employed and interloping—and the 
antiquarian lunatics, of course, wanted to repeat all the worst 
work of the worst time of the Gothic architecture at St. Albans, 
except that Scott and his son did want the high roofs, which they 
have now got. 

To be sure, some of them have hit on the better plan, 
perhaps, of writing grand phrases about “conservative restora- 
tion” in their reports to committees, and then committing any 
radicalism that they like—a practice not unknown to greater 
people than architects in these days. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION, 


Ashted.—The church of St. James has been reopened after 
undergoing alteration and repair. The main walls have been 
underbuilt upon a secure foundation of concrete, while the 
decayed timbers of the roof, which is of great span, have been 
taken out and reinstated. The old ceiling has been taken 
down and renewed, and the old floors repaved with wooden 
blocks laid on concrete. The chancel has been paved with 
encaustic tiles and the steps rearranged, and an oak reredos 
has been made by Messrs. Jones & Willis from the design of 
the architects, Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of 13 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham. Messrs. Jeffery & Son were the con- 
tractors. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


_ Cleckheaton.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel 
and Sunday-schools have been laid. The chapel and schools 
are being built in Whitcliffe Lane. The chapel will seat 870 
people, and the estimated cost of the undertaking is a little 
over 6,000/. The building has been designed by Mr. W. Henry 
Howorth, architect, Cleckheaton. 


_Halifax.—Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Horsfall & 

_ Williams for a Congregational church at Heath, Halifax. It is 

proposed to build the school first, to serve also as the church. 

The large room for church purposes will be on the first floor, 

and will accommodate 440. The school will be on the lower 

floor, and will accommodate 250. There will be four class- 
rooms. 


The Successful Students in the art competition for the 
“free studentship” prizes, instituted for Paisley by Mr. W. B. 
Barbour, M.P., for the promotion of art study, are Mr. 
J. Robertson, Mr. D. Bett, Mr. J. Wallace, Mr. H. Anderson, 

- Mr. W. M‘Lauchlan, Mr. J. Sandilands, Mr. H. Baird, Mr. 
M. Kelly, and Mr. J. Davidson. 


* The Architect,iJan. 22, 1886. 
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GENERAL. 


A Picture, Welsh Scenery, painted by Mr. Aborn, son of 
the surveyor of Eton College, and which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy this year, has been submitted to the inspection 
of the Queen. 

The Works of Art intended for the autumn exhibition of 
the 19th Century Art Society have to be sent in on Monday the 
8th inst. 

A Sketching Club is being formed at Ardrossan, and 
periodical meetings are to be held at which the work done by 
the members will be submitted. 

An Excellent Portrait of the President of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., appears in the 
October number of the A.A. Notes. 

The Monument erected in Folkestone cemetery by the 
German nation, to the memory of the men belonging to the 
German navy who were drowned off Sandgate by the sinking 
of the Grosser Kiirfurst on May 31, 1878, has been restored at 
the expense of Sir E. Watkin, M.P. 

¥he Stained-glass Window presented to Manchester 
Cathedral by Mr. Christopher James Schofield, as a memorial 
of General Gordon, was unveiled on Saturday. The window 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Wilson & Whitehouse, 
of London. 

An Ornamental oak lych gate, designed by Mr. Walter F. 
Lyon, and presented by Mr. R. Twining, of Bitteswell, has 
been erected at the parish churchyard. 

A Stained-glass Window is to be placed in St. Peter's 
Church, Levenshulme, as a memorial of the late rector, the 
Revo. (C. Hore: 

A Sum of 5,000/. has been offered;by a friend of Forres to 
aid in providing a cottage hospital, on condition that the town 
provides a site of not less than three acres, and that a further 
sum of 2,000/. be contributed by the community. 

Yhe Technical Scholarship in engineering at the Mason 
College, Birmingham, annually offered by Messrs. Richard 
Tangye & George Tangye has been won by Mr, A. E. 
Jackson; also an extra technical scholarship of 30/7. is awarded 
to Mr. J. J. Podesta. 

A Convalescent Heme is proposed to be built in Durham, 
for the friendly societies of Northumberland and Durham, and 
a committee has been formed to inaugurate the scheme. 

A Bazaar was opened on Thursday last week, at Monk 
Fryston Hall, in aid of the restoration fund of the ancient 
church of Monk Fryston. 

Stratton Chureh, which has been restored under the 
direction of Mr. J. St. Piers Aubyn, has just been reopened. 

A Church is to be erected at Broadbottom-in-Mottram, at 
an outlay of 2,700/. 

The Folkestone Magistrates on Saturday decided not to 
grant a theatrical license for the new pier until several means 
of exit are added, the doors made to open both ways, and other 
structural alterations made. Some weeks must elapse before 
these alterations can be carried out. 

The Pier which is to be erected at Southend, at a cost of 
about 50,0007. will replace the old wooden structure, consider- 
ably over a mile in length, which has done service for the last 
fifty years. 

The Dysart School Board have instructed Mr. Hyslop, 
architect, to look out for a site for the erection of an infant 
school in the Sinclairtown district. 

Clochdy Llangyfelach is another instance, as is pointed 
out by a correspondent, of a detached tower to a parish church. 

Zt is Proposed to lay out St. John’s Churchyard, Liverpool, 
as public grounds. ‘The cost is estimated not to exceed 4,000/. 

The Trustees of the Princess Alice Orphanage, New 
Oscott, have received from the foundresses of the Nechells 
Charities, Birmingham,.a cheque for 3,000/., which is to be 
devoted to the erection and partial endowment of a home for 
orphan girls at the orphanage. 

The Restoration of Croyland Abbey was begun on 
Thursday last week by Mr. Thompson, contractor for the 
works at Peterborough Cathedral, under the direction of Mr. 
Pearson, R.A. The work will cost about 3,000/., nearly the 
whole of which has to be forthcoming. 

St. Dunstan’s College, Catford Bridge, designed by Mr. 
E. W. Clifton, architect, was formally opened on Monday. 

A Sum of 2,400/. has been collected for the erection of a 
memorial in the new cemetery at Evére, Brussels, over the 
remains of the officers and men who fell in the Waterloo 
campaign. 

wir. G. W. D. Strange informs us that he has opened an 
office at New Barnet, where he intends to practise as an 
auctioneer, surveyor, valuer, &c. He has resided nineteen 
years in the district, and has an intimate knowledge of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood. 


Criminat Procezpines, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RozgertT Boye & Son, Ld. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 5, 1888. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For Building Two Cottages. 
Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BERKHAMSTED.—Oct. 17.—For Building Shops, &c., for 
the Co-operative Society. Mr. J. F. Goodey, Architect, 2 Vic- 
toria Chambers, Colchester. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 8.—For Buiiding Warehouse. Messrs. 
Brayshaw & Co., Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 9.—For Building Shops and Business 
Premises, Kirkgate. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 
55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

COVENTRY.—Oct. 7.—For Building Offices, Shedding, &c. 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

CWMDANDDWR.—Oct. 15.—For Vicarage, Outbuildings 
and Approach Road. Mr. S. H. Cowper-Coles, Architect, 
Rhayader. 

DuNwicH.—For Additions to Grey Friars. 
Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

ENDON.—For Semi-detached Houses. Messrs. Scrivener 
& Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

GUILDFORD.—Oct. 10.—For Building Cookery Classrooms 
to Two of the Board Schools. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
12A High Street, Guildford. 

HORNSEY.— Oct. 8.—For Supply of Rolled Iron Joists. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Surveyor, Southwood Lane, High- 
gate, N. 

HorsHAM.—Oct. 11.—For Additions, &c., to Town-hall. 
Mr. J. P. Gates, Architect, Dolphin Chambers, Shoreham. 

IFRIDDOEDD.—Oct. 5.-—For External Cementing of Resi- 
dence. Mr. R. Grierson, Architect, Banger. 

LEADENHALL MARKET.— Oct. 19.—For Underground 
Urinals, Water-closets, &c. Mr. Henry Blake, Sewers Office, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LIMERICK.—Oct. 25.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct. 5.—For Building Church and Schools, 
Moss Side. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Sunbridge 
Road, Bradford. 

PENMAENMAWR.—Oct. 6.—For Rebuilding Parish Church 
of Dwygyfylchi. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

PRESTON.—Oct. 8.—For Building Medical Hall. Messrs. 
Myres, Veevers & Myers, Architects, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

SEATON SLUICE.—Oct. 5.—For Building Two Coastguard 
Houses. The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

STANNINGLEY.—Oct. 8.—For Building Board Schools, 
Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the 
School Board, Leeds. 

YORK.—Oct. 9.—For Building Mortuary at Fever Hospital. 
Mr. E. G. Mawbey, City Surveyor. 


Mires. Ee 
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TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. } 
For Carrying Out Improvements at Ferryhill, for the Aberdeen 
Town Council. 
. £382 


Pringle & Slessor . . : . : oma) 


ASHDOWN PARK. 

For Erection of Lodge, at High Beeches, Ashdown Park. Mr. 
S. W. HauGHTON, M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, East 
Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 

W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted ) : gle) Gra A ks 


For Erection of Lodge at Wytch Cross, Ashdown Park. Mr. 
S. W. HaucuTon, M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, East 
Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 

W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted) . 3 A2534On.O 
BELLAGIO. 

For Erection of Entrance Lodge, near Read’s Farm, with 
Entrance Gates and Fencing, for the Bellagio Estate 
Company. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 

H. Bay1is, Highbury (accepted). 


For Erection of a Bungalow on Plot 62, St. Margaret’s Avenue, 
for the Bellagio Estate Company. Mr. WALTER J. 
EBBETTS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, 

H. Bay is, Highbury (accepted ). 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Formation of Roads, Upper Parkstone Estate, West 
Bournemouth, for the National Liberal Land Company. 


Messrs. C. T. & W. H. MILES, Surveyors, Observer 

Chambers, Bournemouth. 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . d : 6 ELT.2450 OF 'O 
G. T. Budden, Newtown . 3 ? ; pen dOS2 up NE 
J. White, Bournemouth . : ‘ . ; 1,019 200 
S. Minty, Bournemouth . : ct a O0GaLOuEO 
W. A. Guy, Newtown 7 : ‘ ; sd 5 kOURO 
G. Troke, Winton : : . : S05. OO 
SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepted ) $29) 54515 
C. Banten, Parkstone : d ; : 7 um o2Or Oud 

BRISTOL. 


For New Mixed School for 360 children, for the Bristol School 
Board. Mr. W. L. BERNARD, Architect, 39 Broad Street, 
Bristol. Quantities by Architect. 


Including Foundations 
foundations. alone. 

E. Gay, Bristol . : - £4,035 0 O eee OS 
J. Williams & Son, Bristol 3,985 0 O 7203 1OURO 
W. Mereweather, Bristol : — TAD Te) 
E. Walters, Bristol ty 9430. 04.0 600 0 O 
Beachim & Balmont, Bristol . 3,918 oO o 656 0 oO 
W. Church, Bristol 3.925 O 57 5a On.0 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol 3,800 O O 6205 Geo 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 35759 O01 'o — 

H. J. Rossiter, Bristol 3,750 O O py) oS ume) 
J. E. Davis, Bristol 3730 01 0 6790. 04.0 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol 3,690 90 O 679 0 O 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 3673110) 0 660 0 Oo 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . 3,666 ~ 0° 'O 634 0 0 
Forse, Bristol. . 3,650 0 O 675, 50 
R. Facey, Taunton. : 3,595 0 O 597 © O 
Eastabrook & Son, Bristol 3.674 0 O 698 Oo oO 
Cc. A. Hayes, Bristol 3,570 0 O 6LIT ICN oO 
A. Hill, Bristol ; mes 301.,0) 0 586 oO oO 
S. Turner, Bristol . : 13,490) OF 0 537-08 O 
J. PERROTT, Bristol (accepted) 3,490 0 0 BAZ U O20 
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DERBY. | EAST GRINSTEAD. : 

For Improvement Works, New Chester Street, Derby. Mr. | For Erection of Dwelling-house and Shop, London Road, East 
HARRISON, Borough Surveyor. Grinstead, for Mr. G. Arnold. Mr. S. W. HAUGHTON, 
£226 0 0 M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, East Grinstead and Tun- 

he bridge Wells. 
J. Morris, Ashurst Wood ., ; " ‘ -4497 0 © 
CHARLWOOD Bros., East Grinstead (accepted). 484 9 0 
A. Foster, East Grinstead . . : , « 475 0 O 


J. Tomlinson, Derby . : . : . 
G. TODD, Derby (accepted) . : : : wo 212818 2 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ 5 : ; 2260 ¢@ 


DUBLIN. 


For Superstructure of Four Street Bridges, Dublin, for the : ESHER. 
Joint Committee of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford | For Supplying Oak Panelling for Dining-room, Lammas Lane, 
Railway. Esher, for Mr. J. H. Lovegrove. Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG, 


Architect 
T. Grendon & Co., Drogheda. : “ op Lone sO : 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall - ; : ie a3 C. HinpLey & SoNs, Oxford Street, London 
Westwood, Baillie & Co. / : . 13,068 (accepted) . : ‘ ‘ . . ‘ .£65 0 oO 
M. Pitts, Leeds ; : : ; : pert. 902 
A. Handyside & Co., Limited . 5 ? 2.037, 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Stockton-on-Tees . 12,413 
W. Spence, Dublin. ; : ; : =. O32, 150 
Perel t0c J. weay | : t : ; . 12,000 
Darlington Waggon and Engineering Co. » 11,895 
Arrol & Co., Glasgow ; A +) 411.005 
Arrol Bros., Glasgow. 5 : 4 { PIL.Osy. 
A. Thorne ; . : : é 11,502 
Heenan & Frowde, Newton Heath , + 11,259 
T. Woodall, Dudley 5 é : ; ook Dy RO 
Clevelands Bridge Co., Darlington... 10,895 
D. & W. GRANT, Belfast (accepied ) » 10,105 


loo) 


HARTFIELD. 5 
For Erection of Three Cottages at* Hartfield, for Mr. R. S. 
Killick, Groombridge. Mr. S. W. HAuGHTON, M.S.A., 
Architect and Surveyor, East Grinstead and Tunbridge 
Wells. 
White & Humphries, Tunbridge Wells. . £549 ono 
J. Luxford, Forest Row : ; : . 535 13 0 
R. C. Farmer, Hartfield . ‘ . . 498 0 0 
G. H. Mighall, West Hoathly . 4 478 fo) 
‘ fo) 
fo) 


000 
00000 


_ 


Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead ‘ 474 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted ) 377 


Ll 
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HENNOCK. 


EXETER For Painter and Decorator Work, Pitt House, Hennock, for 


§ : Mr. C. Seale-Hayne, M.P. Mr. S. SEGAR, Architect, 
For New Drainage System at the City Workhouse, for the Newton Abbot. ; 


Corporation of Guardians. Messrs. WILKINSON & 

WARREN, Architects, Surveyors to the Guardians, Post ep eesDarmonth <Ghace ree £139 a 

Office Chambers, Exeter. Quantities supplied. Fi. Goodman, Newfor (buat ’ a 
* b] 


Hull, Southampton . . F : - 41,793 Michelmore & Son, Dartmouth . , . fe) 
Scadding & Son, Exeter . » Go L. Bearne, Newton Abbot . 5 . ; 15 
‘ Tree & Holley, Exeter Pl ry) F. Barrow, Newton Abbot . . 

Hubber & Son, Exeter . 1,080 W. Luscombe, Chudleigh . ° 

R. W. Pitcher, Devonport . 

A. J. Murrin, Newton Abbot 

Parker Bros., Newton Abbot a is 

H. Mitts, Newton Abbot (accepted) . 

Ayres & Foster, Stonehouse : . 


SS 


J. G. Stephens, Exeter . ° - 1,070 
Coles, Exeter . ‘ - : 

Phillips, Exeter : : - : 5 : 
SETTER Bros., Exeter (accepted conditionally) 


. 1,060 
1,005 


oo00000000N2 C000 


eo0o00o0o000 0 


Surveyor’s estimate . . r 


i WE PR OW =: 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section. No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, » 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* Homan Rop@ers, London.” 


Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. - x) “ NamMOH, Manchester,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KESWICK. LEYTONSTONE, 
For Sewerage of High Hill, near Keswick, For Distempering and Cleansing Works, Painting and General 
J. HUNTER, Maryport (accep/ed ) ; “ Ee tO? GO Repairs at the School at Leytonstone belonging to the 
KIRKLINGTON Guardians of the Poor of Bethnal Green. Messrs. A. & C. 
For Building Vicarage House, Kirklington, Notts. Messrs. EE wel oe 15 Deqgeball Street, EC.” Quan- 
NAYLOR & SALE, Architects, Irongate, Derby, al Bow supped. 
4 d inch . ) e e e ry e 6 . £290 1) O 
D. RICKETTS (accepted). Higgs BEER OC" o 
bd 5 . ° . e . e e ° e - 
Twelve Tenders received. Sales fiz: é ; é : ‘ : « '!2001°0! o 
LANCASTER. Edmunds ° ‘ : ; 2) 1302970) 0 
For Building Workshops, &c., at the County Lunatic Asylum, Robertson . F ‘ A . 16245570 
Lancaster. Mr. EDWARD HowarD Dawson, A.R.LB.A., Richards ° . ; : : 157 19 oO 
Architect, 57 Market Street, Lancaster. Quantities by Everett , ; : : : 149 90 0 
Architect. Sherwood : : F ° : 147 0 Oo 
Accepted Tenders, Lilly ; A : ; E30u.0r O 
W. Harrison, Lancaster, builder : “£15800 8 oO Willmott . . “ : ; 138 0 oO 
R, S. Wright & Son, Lancaster, carpenter » 1,060: «0. 0 Munday : : . . . ° : 135 9 O 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater .. : ; 2 aSs" Foro Barrett & Power . é : ; ° . eo Oras 
W. Abbott, Lancaster, plumber, &c. : 2) i252 Ge O Wythe . oh ia lle : A E “gh en be A io) 
G. Blezard, Lancaster, painter . ; 4 4 47 10 oO Good , F - 4 : : : c rio Onn 0 
R, Hall & Son, Lancaster, plasterer. . Bee O40 StCvescOtOS.6te, «§ . | 4 ee : T2car one O 
—_—__——_ Derby . ; = ; : ee rZoeeOu. O 
Total . } - £3,807 10 oO Shereen & Co. ° : é - e 2Ome tO 
For S Work Pe caica, Come for the Lanch Edwards ; ; ; 85 0 0 
or sewer Works, Templeton, Consett, for the Lanchester ; . id ; ‘ ? ; " 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J, W. Rounruwairs,| KNIGHT & Son, Tottenham (accepted) . . 75 0 0 
Surveyor. LONDON. 
G. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : é -£145 0 o| For Rebuilding the Duke of York Public-house, Queen Street, 
MILBURN & GIBSON, Blackhill (accepted) . Sy uoSe 7e 09 Edgware Road. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Architect, 13 Rail- 
LINGFIELD. way Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
For Alterations and Additions to Ford Cottage, Lingfield, First List of Tenders. 
Surrey. Mr. S. W. HAuGHTON, M.S.A., Architect and Garratt & Son , 4 ‘ - : s -£2,520 0 O 
Surveyor, East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. Battley . ° ‘ ‘ , Z ; P2495) OO 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead : : - £4487 0 oO Wm. Downs . : : : j " - 2,468%0 o 
J. Luxford, Forest Row ; : : ; - 454 II 9 W. & F. Croaker A : ; ~ | 24108 0. 0 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted) . » 406 13 0 j. Beale. . : . ; : ‘ : + 2;10Gn;0 O 
LIVERPOOL. Second List of Tenders after Reductions made in the Work. 
For Reconstruction of Carriageway, Yanwath Street, Toxteth Garratt & Son . : ; : : ; ~ 2,375 0 0 
Park. Mr. J. PRICE, Engineer. Quantities by Engineer. Battley - : b : - 2,348 0 Oo 
J. McCabe & Co., Liverpool ‘ F * bey 2225) Qi Burman & Son. , ‘ » 2,290 0 O 
T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool r ° Zee aA W. & F. Croaker ¢ : . » 12,2094 0 O 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool ‘ ; ¢ SOC TS EES Le ea Spencer & Co. , : 5 . 02,2407 0 O 
L. MARR, Toxteth Park (accepted ) staple (202.11 6 J. Beale. . : : ° ‘ . & . bymn1298Q] 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate : : " - p. 2065.0) 0 G. J. KICK (accepted ) ‘ ; ‘ : - 1,995 0 oO 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
sage} Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
geese) § -“‘MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
S74 For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
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: \ PAEEYEELERLT 
ABAMS’ PATENTS —) 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS #// 
ewe, URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS:.. |v) 
Sede) LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS 
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TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


> FOR STABLES, YARDS, | 
¢=- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


=; ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Erection of Workroom, Walworth, for Mr. Mold. Mr. 
J. W. BROOKER, Architect. 

W. Downs . ‘ . ¢AA1G7 {LO 90 

T. GILBERT (accepted) . ° ° 172u40. 0 

For Erection of Stabling, &c., for Mr. Burkitt, in Friar Street, 

Southwark. .Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Architect. 

Horswell. . ; : - ; .£185 0 O 

GARRATT & SON (accepted ) . ; a 159 0 O 

For Making Alterations to the Refreshment and Dining Rooms 

at Dalston Junction Railway Station, for Messrs. A. Probyn 

& Co. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Architect. 


es eS 
SEE EES 
sss Se ae s a 


ie W. & F. Croaker eh a ee FSA 4) 
i i Battley 4 . ° «7 e ° ° 3) 807050) 10 
hie Garratt & Son . ‘ ‘ 4 oe ee $7383) 0% 0 
it SPENCER & Co. (accepted) . re - AS00601 0 
Hi ] For Park Fencing (2,500 yards) and Gates, for Mr. E. Spon, 
1 al C.E., 7 Idol Lane, E.C. 
Wi D. Gledden, Bishopsgate. . + « £906 19 10 
Hib G. E. Arnold & Co., Woolwich . A A 895 9 6 
Tie M. Murray, Godalming : A - $76.13 2 
| i | B. Taylor, Dorking .  - at cane $56 4433 1 
| i C. Stone, High Wycombe . : : : 849 5 6 
Wh hl D. W. Langton, Maidstone... ; 848 2 4 
1h Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : 846 0 O 
ad H. Guttridge & Co., Plaistow : 778 16 4 
Hi J. East, Commercial Road. O afeteas ers 
MAT 4 Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford . “AM BT Bag EP fo 
A yh W. Grey, Hertford Heath ; 5 P6680 Te 
Bi Spencer & Co., Fenchurch Street : - . 666 6-0 
| W. T. LAWRANCE, Datchworth (accepted) . 633 0 O 
Mr. 


For Improvement Works, Hawksmoor Street, Fulham. 


P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham 


ea Green. 

Tit i Trehearne, Battersea.  - + + £292 O80 
1] hi Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . . Su EaO2uyio. 00 
aie Coat, Hammersmith hoe 2. > poe aie ganar 0 
ail NowELL & RoBSON, Kensington (accepted) . 255 9 0 


lif For Erection of Large Wrought-iron Shaft at Malden Factories, 
1 Kentish Town, for Messrs. Geo. Rowney & Co. Mr, 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 
i 115 Strand. 

| H. BayLis, Highbury (accepied). 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Steel Twin-screw Steamer for Carrying and Discharging 
Sewage Sludge at Sea, for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 
The Naval Armaments Co., Great George 

Street . : . : : 
Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley . ; A ° 
R. & H. Green, Blackwall Yard 


£24,875 0 © 
24,750 9 O 
23,000 Q Oo 


For Alterations, &c., to No. 21 Budge Row, for Messrs. James 
Wrigley & Son, Limited. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, 


Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 
Additional Cost 
of Lavatory. 


Colls& Sons . s«ipeeeeeng220 0,0 £10 0 oO 
McCormick & Sons . . , 188 0 70 I0 0 O 
W. Evans . . . . md 7 9403 a2 5 15 0 
Hewitt & Sewell ° : e155 10 10 1B isSL8 
THOS. TAYLOR (accepted) . 4) 147), O40 12.00 
J. Waddington (¢00 Jate) . 340) ine 15 18 oO 


For Shop-front, &c., 26 Coventry Street, Piccadilly. Mr. E. C. 
BEAUMONT, Architect, 43 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


e ° ° 


Circus. 
Mollett . : ° . - » £634.07'0 
.1602:0n'0 


Drew & Cadman . ‘ , : 


For Alterations and Repairs to Nos. 9 and 11 Maida Vale, 
for Mr. William H. Cobb. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
F.R.LBA, Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 

H. BAYLIs, Highbury (accepted ). 


For Alterations, &c., at No. 20 West Cromwell Road, Earl’s 
Court. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Savoy House, 115 Strand. 

H. Bayuis, Highbury (accepied). 


For Repairs, &c., at 62 and 64 Stowe Road, Starch Green, | 
Shepherd’s Bush, for Messrs. Stricks & Bellingham. Mr. 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 
115 Strand. 

W. M. Jacoss, Notting Hill (accepted). | 

For various Repairs, &c., to several Houses in Malden Terrace 
and Prince of Wales’s Road, Kentish Town, for Mr. F. W. 
Rowney. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, : 


Savoy House, 115 Strand. 
H. BAYLIs, Highbury (accepéed ). 


IALS JOHN BOARD & CO.,, 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 


Manufacturers of the 


ti 12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 6b 


ij ’ 
i ! u“%& 
TES 4 vy. . 
wae om £B \ “sPHINX” |ENAMELLED COPPER 
eal one LONDON 
a) : \ PORTLAND CEMENT. LETTERS, 
Hy iI i Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 F Iki ral f ADVERTISEMENT 
: | van ° ‘bs. to the 13 in. by 1} in., and orali kinaso s, FASCIAS, 
He which form Modern } guaranteed to, pass tesis o'| SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 
‘ i 4 Natural Portland, Bath, i 
\ | | i a very Styles, and Roman Cements. | Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
| | ‘i HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS. LIME or Wood. 
a interesting ~ i < ridpeebahiwat NAMELLING OF A 
i I 1 8 and with tee Ae ee pee ha Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, ENS, 3 9 LL. DESCR ORE 
1 { aes of net me at ee ae ceepriedtdart b ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
| | 1 DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. Brilliance in Colour. 
| H | attractive Pedestals. Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
ah Visible Day and Night. 
a : 
a feature Also, J OSEPH BL ACKBURN ; Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 
| Tah Manufacturer and Erector of Improved — 
el for Vertical REGISTERED § WILLING’S 
an ii 
4 ; | | ° 
i | bi Gardens, Sun-dials LIGHTNING IRON PATENT 
Ha INOXIDISED 
8 Lawns, &, for CONDUCTORS 
| 1} ; 
\| it . Gresham Works i TABLETS, 
Hi Hh] ~ made in Buildings, -— With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
i NOTTINGHAM, Effective Ate for In or Out- 
1) ee Ancient or r purposes. 
ae 0. And LONDON, Bills received and posted throughout the 
| , United Kingdom within 24 hours, 
) ChimneyColumns ee te 
\ ace aie! cae tea WORKS and OFFICES :— 
Hi int repaired. o stoppa; f : 
Hi | i pairs ete 12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GRUEN, E.C% 
Ht | May b a th : veg Colliery Signals | and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
He iti ay be ordeed through most of the priucipal Opticians, AND i KING’S CROSS, W.C.; 
HT ii FRANCIS BARKER & SON, Electric Bells land 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON 
bi Supplied and fixed, Esti- : 
F i | i INSTRU M E NT MAKE RS mates free, Distance no N.B.—A responsible AtiKN'T identified with 
| He (hii TO THE TRADE ONLY, object. this class of business WAN TED in Every Town 
it ) a throughout the Units iinzcdlom where not at 


present represented. Prive lists to be had at 


Ulustrated and fully descriptive Catalogucs ost free on| 7 
application. V 


OLUME XXXIX. of THR ARCHITECT. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 128, 6¢.— - fice: 175 otrund. W.U 


all Willing’s Offices or Boo'stalls. 
and Designs free, 


Estimates 
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LONDON—continued. : 
For Repairs to Nos. 19, 21, and 23 Westmoreland Place, City 
Road, for the Trustees of the Rouse Estate. 


J. Espetts, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Strand. 
H. BAYLIS (accepted) . : : : 


For Painting, &c., to No. 43 Porchester Square, for Mr. Frank 


Moss. Mr. ALBERT E. 


Street Buildings, E.C. 


VERNALL & GRIFFITHS (accepted). 


For Decorative and Other Works at 24 Longridge Road, Earl’s 
Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B,A., Architect, 


Court. 
Savoy House, 115 Strand. 


STEEL BRos., Dalston (accepted). 


MARCH. 


For Shop and Show-room, Broad Street, March, Co. Cambridge, 


for Mr. Coultman. 
Swan . ; ‘ é ; 
Collingwood. = : ; ; e 
Barrett. ‘ “ 
WARD (accepted a . 


MEXBOROUGH. 


For Building Primitive Methodist Sunday School, Mexborough. 
Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Morley. 


G. H. SMITH, Mexborough (accepted ) 


NORWELL. 
For Building Vicarage House, Norwell. 
SALE, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham . 
G. Brown & Son, Newark - 
C. Baines, Newark | 
R. C. Cordon, Newark . 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . ‘ 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham. 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham : 
J. Wilson, Retford . > . 
H. CLIpSHAM, Norwell * 


- Accepted conditionally. 


TONBRIDGH. 

For Enlargement of Day-school, 
Mr. S. W. HAUGHTON, 
East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 

W. F. CUTHBERT, Tonbridge (accepted ) 


PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 


Messrs. NAYLOR & 


REIGATE. 
For Alterations to Town Hall, Removal of Fountain, &e., 


Mr. WALTER Reigate. Mr. F. D. CLARK, epee Surveyor. 


Savoy House, 115 Garrich, Redhill wi © 4,79. 0 
Alfred Bros., Reigate . : . ‘ . « 159: O 

< .£1909 0 0 Cocke, Redhill : A A ° ° . 58-0: o 
Wilkinson, Redhill : “ ; . ‘ 52 10 oO 

Brand PEAT, Redhill (accepted ) ; ‘ . ° 49 10 Oo 

Surveyor’s estimate ‘ 4 : . . ya trey e 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

For Alterations and Improvements to the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Vale Royal, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. S. HAUGHTON, 
M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, East Grinstead and Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


White & Humphries, Tunbridge Wells » £199) 0210 
Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells ; ORM MO 
J. JARvis, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) 1I9l yO, oO 
£424 Sait? WOLVERHAMPTON. / 
ae a ® For Enlargement of Instrument-room, Wolverhampton Post 
: Office. 
. . 298 0 oO e vue A : R ‘ ; “ : . £359. 0 Oo 
. Jury - - . - : A "201 (0° 'O 
H. Willcock , - ; . . 195 O O 
Bradney & Co. . 104" GO 
OPE £5) [2 aT H. Lovatr (accepted) . 132 I5 10 


WOODFORD. 
For Reconstructing the Roof and Top Floor of Salway House, 
Woodford, Essex, for Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KING- 


£25 a4 On? WELL COLE, M.S.A., Architect, 28 Mount Street, Gros- 
; she ma venor Square, W. 
: ee OOS Pie ROG gottartord. a. 6) at ata Of cons 1 O) 
; ahr? © Wells, Woodford . . Fe Go O oO 
: ; ian enti Wall Bros., Kentish Town . 530 0 O 
pmetaie 4. 993,,.2,,° OSBORN & Sons, Woodford (accepted) 488 0 oO 
See, 1,055, 0. 0 
SS Ee ee aes YORK. 
» 1,810 © ©| For Construction of Billiard-room, Fulford District Conservative 
Club. 
J. & T. Biscomb, York Ppt hula qeareiiash tb uOnEO 
Barden Road, Tonbridge. J. Tomlinson, York . : : : ‘ ot LS 75: Qe 
M.S. do Architect and Surveyor, Naylor & Birch, York . ‘ : ‘ ; aii LOO, Ones 
J. Key, York é ° ; - ei LOZ SO 
: ~ £215 0 0 M. Crow, York (accepted ie, TORS 300 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Rosle? divided in any manner, 
ls, 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumen‘s 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for SURVEYING List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE PUPIBSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
ok, , mans all colours 
Damp dae ang 
and i colouriegs. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED iT THE Res faircuis HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


Wood JOISTS SUP) SUPERSEDED. || 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by 1eturn of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


J 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


HYDRAULIC 


RTS. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


PRICE LIST. 


OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL ALa® : MOSAICS : 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES 
&0.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &., &0., &¢. 


COALVILLE. vetcestersuire. 


LONDON OFFICE: 171; QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC, 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, 


OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6¢@ —Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


BARTON & 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, w. 


BALLARD, 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. J. WricuT & CO,, sole manufacturers of Wright’s 
improved fireproof fixing blocks for floors and walls, have just 
removed their head office to their works at Malden. All com- 
munications to the firm should now be addressed, “South- 
Western Works, New Malden, Surrey.” 

Messrs. H. & C. Davis & CO, gas-stove makers, of 
Camberwell, have opened show-rooms at 59 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

SANCTION has been obtained by the York City Council from 
the Local Government Board to borrow 2,100/. for hospital 
purposes, with approval of the revised plan and scheme for the 
erection of a mortuary adjoining the hospital, in lieu of the 
existing mortuary. 

IT is proposed to purchase premises at Doncaster for a 
Liberal club, and on the space in the rear to erect a large hall 
for meetings, &c. 

THE Leicester Chronicle, in a note on the business of the 
Town Council, says the Highway and Sewerage Committee 
had nothing of unusual importance to submit to the Council. 
So far as can be judged from the number of plans submitted 
to the committee the building trade of the town has been well 
maintained, and this is taken as indicating continued growth. 


THE completion of the Aberdeen Fish Market, in course of 
construction at the Albert Basin, has been retarded by a serious 
subsidence in a row of piles on which part of the market was to 
have been built. 

THE tender of Messrs. D. Macandrew & Co., of Aberdeen, 
contractors for the Peterhead convict prison, has been accepted 
for building two new official residences at the establishment. 
The houses, which are to form quarters for the medical officer 
and the chaplain, will cost 2,800/, 

THE library and reading-room for the erection and mainte- 
nance of which at Girvan the late Mr. J. M‘Kechnie bequeathed 
6,500/., in addition to a free site, will, it is expected, be opened 
to the public in the course of another month. 


A GOVERNMENT inquiry was held last week at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, the Town Council having asked sanction to 
borrow money for building a Corn Exchange. 

‘TRIALS of the electric motor on the Birmingham tramways 
were made on Monday night and Tuesday morning, but owing 


SPRAGUE & CO: 


" Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


\e 
\; 


COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., Wr 


‘ EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
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to the breaking of the driving-chains on each occasion, no 
practical results can be recorded. A downfall of snow con- 
tributed to the discomfiture of the experimentalists as they 
dispersed on Tuesday morning. 


MEssrs. CAMPBELL, SMITH & Co. have been entrusted 
with the whole of the decorations of the new Lyric Theatre. 
The same firm carried out the work at the Empire some time 
since. 


At the meeting of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages 
Board, held at Birmingham on Monday, Sir Thomas Martineau 
presiding, the demand of the operatives for an increase of 
12} per cent, in the rate of wages was discussed. Attention 
was drawn to the increase of values shown in the Board of 
Trade returns of iron exported, to the fact of longer time being 
made in the local works, and to the reported quotations being 
much higher. In reply, it was pointed out that the market 
quotations did not represent the prices actually realised, and 
that there were large current contracts for iron at rates con- 
siderably below those which obtained when wages were fixed 
at their present figure. The President promised to fully con- 
sider the representations made, and endeavour to do justice on 
both sides. 


TuE chimney-shaft at the engine-house, East Farleigh, the 
pumping-station of the Maidstone Waterworks Company, has 
just been repaired. The cap and the upper part of the brick- 
work having become dangerous, a contract was made with Mr, 
Palmer, of Rotherhithe, a steeple-jack contractor, to do the 
repairs without a pole scaffold. Scaling ladders were used to 
reach the top, where a, stage was erected. Messrs. Drake & 
Muirhead cast the cap, the weight of it being nearly 13 ton. 
The height of the chimney-shaft is 126 feet above the river, 


On Friday evening the’ workmen employed by Messrs. 
Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone, and Messrs. Gray Bros.,. of 
Tunbridge, in the erection of the new bridge at Tunbridge, 
were given a dinnet at the Castle Hotel by the two firms. Mr. 
G. E. Wallis presided, and Mr. O. Gray occupied the’ vice- 
chair, upwards of fifty being present, including Mr.:F.’Spencer, 
clerk of the works. geteagg 

THE Local Board of Featherstone, near Leeds, have re- 
ceived notice of complaint from Lord St. Oswald as to the 
nuisance arising from their present sewage farm.” Mr.? M, 
Paterson, C.E., Bradford, reports as to the best means, of 
remedying the nuisance that the 25 acres of land now leased 
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to the Board for sewage irrigation by gravitation are useless, 
being four or five feet of strong and intractable clay with no 
soil worthy of the name ; that to lift the sewage 50 feet on to 
the nearest land suitable would cost 5,000/.; that precipitation 
works would be more costly than land filtration, with a less 
efficient result ; and that land filtration works, embracing five 
acres of land, at a cost of 1,250/, offer the best practicable 
means of extricating the Board from their dilemma. 


Messrs. J. WHITEHEAD & Sons, Aberdeen, have com- 
pleted a granite pedestal for the statue of the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley, to be erected in Nottingham. The pedestal is formed 
of red Peterhead granite, with a base of grey Porsley granite. 


A NEw town hall has been erected at Brecon, and special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 

TENDERS are to be obtained for the town hall{inew works, 

Northampton. 
- ‘THE Glack Mansion House, 22 miles from Aberdeen, with 
283 acres of land, has been acquired by the authorities of the 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary and Lunatic Asylum, for the 
purposes of an adjunct or branch to the main institution in the 
town. The structural alterations necessary will be carried out 
by Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, architects, from whose 
designs Glack House was originally built. 


THE salary of Mr. Colson, the manager of the Leicester 
Gasworks, has been raised from 750/. to goo/. per annum. It 
was stated at the meeting of the Town Council that Mr. 
Colson, in connection with the new works, which involved an 
expenditure of 150,000/. or 160,000/., had saved 6,000/. or 7,000/. 
as architect and engineer. 

THE Wheatsheaf Hotel, at Northwich, has collapsed, owing 
to the subsidence of the land from the salt-workings. Some 
time back subsidences had occurred in the hotel yard, and 
rece up such trifles as a horse and a dozen barrels of 

eer. 

THE acceptance of tenders for building the proposed school 
for the Feltwell School Board has been postponed to an 
adjourned meeting. 

PLANS have been prepared for the Northern Police Build- 
ings, Glasgow, by the master of works, recommending the 
removal of all the existing buildings, and the substitution of an 


GG 


EWART & SON, 


346 EUSTON ROAD, 
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entirely new structure containing thirty-five cells (the present 
cells number sixteen), with improved court-hall, and extended 
accommodation for the other adjuncts of the establishment. 
The probable cost will be 16,000/, 


THE Darlaston Local Board on Monday decided to obtain 
tenders for furnishing the new public buildings. The prepara- 
tion of new building by-laws was deferred till after the opening 
of the new buildings. 

Ar the meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday a 
communication was received from the secretary of the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company, enclosing a copy of 
Major Marindin’s award as to the viaduct to be erected across 
Beresford Place, with a copy of the revised design for the 
viaduct prepared in accordance with the award. The award 
stipulated that the total number of spans between the pier at 
the north side of Beresford Place and the pier at the north end 
of the Liffey Bridge adjoining the Custom House Quay shall 
not exceed five. The whole of the piers carrying these spans 
shall be of similar construction and design, and the wrought- 
iron lattice girders between the limits mentioned shall be of 
uniform depth and of design, ornamental but not too florid. 
If it be considered necessary for the protection of the public 
riding or driving through Beresford Place to fix any screen 
above the level of the girders, such screen shall be also orna- 
mental and in harmony with the remainder of the design. 


THE Clyde Navigation Trustees on Tuesday approved of a 
recommendation that a dock should be provided as speedily as 
possible at Cessnock to the extent of dock No.1. The work 
will cost about 270,000/., and will be three or four years in 
process of construction. 


Iv is officially announced that the term for inviting tenders 
for the contract for works for the improvement of the bar of 
Rio Grande do Sul has been extended to February 6, 1889. 


THE tender of Mr. Humphrey has been accepted for the 
enlargement of the Union Workhouse at Epsom, from the 
plans of Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.1.B.A. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Guildford Street, Leeds 
have completed a clock and set of bells for the parish church 
tower at Paddock, Huddersfield. The clock shows the time on 
four large external dials 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, and strikes 
the St. Mary’s of Cambridge chimes on the four smaller bells, 
and the hours on the large or tenor bell, constructed from the 
designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe, with all his latest im- 
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provements inserted, on the solid cast-iron horizontal bed-frame 
plan, the top surface of which is planed perfectly flat ; all the 
bearings of gun-metal screwed separately into the frame, so 
that each or any wheel may be taken out separately if required 
without disturbing the others ; Lord Grimthorpe’s double three- 
legged gravity escapement, and maintaining power on the bolt- 
and-shutter plan; compensation pendulum, composed of zinc 
and iron tubes with steel rod through the centre, and cast-iron 
cylindrical-shaped bob of about 2 cwt.; automatic gas 
apparatus for turning on and off the gas according to the 
season of the year. {The hammers are fixed in iron frames 
with steel check springs, bevel wheels in iron stands brass 
bushed, gun-metal dial wheels cut on the engine, and copper 
hands balanced or counterpoised within. The dials are of 
skeleton cast-iron to form the circles, figures, and minutes, 
filled in with opal glass; also reflectors in metal frames, iron 
barrels, patent steel wire cords, and B-block pulleys bushed 
with brass and pivoted in, weights cast in slips for readier 
adjustment, index dial inside for the purpose of setting the 
hands outside, and everything necessary and requisite ina 
first-class clock, all made and fixed by Messrs. Potts & Sons, 
who got the work in public competition against some of the 
leading firms, The cost of the clock is defrayed by public 
subscription, and by all the various denominations. ‘The fine 
set of five bells were presented to the church by Mr. Joseph 
Crosland, J.P., of Royd’s Wood, Lindley, who also paid for the 
fixing. The tower being unsuitable for illuminated dials, 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield and Dews- 
bury, prepared the necessary plans, also put new floors in, the 
old ones being found decayed and not safe. Messrs. Potts 
have received instructions to make and fix for the county 
magistrates a new clock at Prestwich Asylum, Manchester ; 
new clock at Dewsbury town hall for Alderman Mark Oldroyd, 
J.P. (the Mayor) ; and new clock at Burnley new town hall, for 
the Mayor and Corporation. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


A BRICKLAYER, William Brown, of Miles Platting, brought an 
action for the recovery of roo/. from John Burtenshaw, of 
Clayton, contractor, as compensation for injuries sustained in 
his employ at Dunkerley’s Chemical Works, Bradford, on 
October 28, 1887. The case was that on the date mentioned 
he was working on the building of a wall when the scaffolding 


on which he stood gave way. He sustained injuries from 
which he had not yet fully recovered. It was alleged that the 
defendant was himself present when the scaffolding was put up, 
and had his attention called to its defective condition. Mr. 
Titmas, architect, deposed that the scaffolding was not strong 
enough to bear the weights that, according to plaintiff's 
evidence, were put upon it. The defence was that the plaintiff 
contributed to his own misfortune. The Judge gavea verdict 
for the plaintiff—damages 21/. and costs. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a meeting at Guildhall on Saturday, Mr. Wm. Henry Bishop, 
Royal Exchange Buildings, was sworn into the office of Master 
of the Plumbers’ Company; Mr. C. Hudson, R.P.C., Green- 
wich, to that of Upper Warden ; and Mr. W. Digby Seymour, 
Q.C., Temple, to that of Renter Warden, for the ensuing year. 
At the same meeting, the honorary freedom of the Company 
was conferred upon Messrs. W. H. Perry, W. H. Allen, J. Rad- 
cliffe, and W. Sevenoaks, four practical plumbers, who succeeded 
in passing in honours the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
technological examination for plumbers, and who are now 
engaged as certificated teachers of plumbers’ classes in the 
technical schools at Bristol, Cardiff, Manchester, and Windsor 
respectively. 

At a public meeting held in the town hall, South Shields, 
the Mayor (Alderman Scott), presiding, Mr. Armour, of Gates- 
head, explained the position and objects of the Plumbers’ 
Guild. Alderman Wardle, chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
of the South Shields Corporation, said everything would be . 
done by himself and the members of the Corporation to render 
the guild successful. Dr. Munro, medical officer of health, 
pointed out that the benefits to the public arising from the 
registration of plumbers were quite as distinct and clear as 
they were to the plumbers themselves. In conclusion, he 
moved that Alderman Wardle, chairman of the South Shields 
Sanitary Committee, Councillor Robert Readhead, and Mr. 
J. H. Morton, architect, should represent the general public of 
South Shields on the District Council in Newcastle. The 
motion was carried. Messrs. J. L. Hall, John Dagleas, and 
J. Marshall were appointed to represent the masters, and 
Messrs. J. C. Burns, T. Cranston, and Thomas Lambell to 
represent the operatives on the Council. 

A public meeting with a similar object was held in Council 
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MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wittam Wuirerey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887, 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 


The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire’ was*of such 


intense destructive force. 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your: Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


walls. in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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Chambers, West Hartlepool, the Mayor presiding, supported 
by the Mayor of Hartlepool, Professor Gurnett, Durham Science 
College, Dr. Gourley, medical officer of health, Mr. J. W. 
Brown, borough surveyor, and Councillor Pyman. There was 
a large attendance of plumbers, including many apprentices. 
Councillor Gurry and Mr. Brown, borough surveyor, were 
appointed to represent the public interests. Four masters and 
four operative plumbers were elected as trade representatives. 

A meeting was held last week at Middlesbrough, Mr. T. 
Sanderson, the mayor, presiding, for the purpose of instituting, 
in connection with the recent movement in favour of the regis- 
tration of plumbers, a class for the technical instruction of 
members of the trade. Amongst those who were present were 
Mr. John F. Wilson, Mr. E. L. Kirby, Councillor Hind 
(Stockton), Mr. John Gjers, and Mr, D. D. Wilson. Mr. J. 
Livingstone, Mr. George Lambert, Mr. Bullough, and Mr. D. 
Walton represented the Middlesbrough plumbers, and there 
were also representatives from Redcar and Saltburn, which 
will, together with Stockton and North Ormesby, be entitled to 
the benefits of the proposed instruction. It was stated that the 
trustees of the High School had offered to place at the disposal 
of the trade rooms in which to hold classes of instruction, 
which will probably be provided from the Technical College at 
Newcastle. It was stated that Stockton, in the event of a class 
being formed, would send at least sixteen pupils, and it was 
decided to leave the matter in the hands of the master plumbers, 
who will shortly communicate with} Mr. E. L. Kirby, the 
secretary pro tem, 


PROGRESS OF MANCHESTER. 


ON occasion of a complimentary dinner given to Alderman 
Abel Heywood last week in Manchester, Mr. Heywood, in 
replying to an address, referred to improvements that had been 
made in the town. “ You refer in your address to my committee 
work. Just in a sentence or two let me say that. from first to 
last my efforts have been directed to making as far as I could 
the lives of the very poor worth living. I early saw the fearful 
insanitary conditions under which the poor of Manchester 
existed. Our committees have done much to make things 
better. True it is that a great deal has yet to be done, but in 
measuring what has been accomplished let the condition of 
things be remembered under which we came into existence, 
and bear in mind the almost unparalleled rate at which our 
population, and especially our working-class population, has 


grown. With regard to the Improvement Committee, it 
certainly has done much good work. Manchester, if not an 
architectural wonder, is far different from what it once was. 
Deansgate is one great monument of our work. A broad 
spacious thoroughfare with palatial buildings, and no longer the 
congeries of courts and alleys in which the criminal population 
of the town found a secure refuge. Market Street, Piccadilly, 
Portland Street, Oxford Street, London Road, Albert Square, 
Hunt’s Bank, and as many other of our principal thoroughfares 
all tell the tale of improvement. Victoria Street, too, as I need 
hardly remind you, is not the street it was. Passing on, I may 
recall the fact that in 1855 I became an alderman of Manchester, 
and that ten years later I was for the first time Mayor. We 
were then beginning to feel the inconveniences of the King Street 
Town Hall, and it was on my motion that a Town Hall sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the advisableness of building a 
new home for the Council and the corporate workers ; of that 
committee I was chairman. We determined, and the Council 
approved our determination, to build a new Town Hall in 
Albert Square. On this matter I need dwell but briefly. Most 
of you are well acquainted with what was done. We cleared a 
vast area of its buildings, and Mr. Waterhouse’s beautiful 
design rose stone on stone and pillar on pillar until this won- 
derful structure was at last completed. We spared no expense, 
yet we were not extravagant. Every detail we desired to have 
perfect. To have been parsimonious, to have neglected corners 
or recesses which were obscure, to have allowed ornamentation 
which was tawdry would have been for ever to brand Manchester 
as a city given up to no higher thought than the quickest 
accumulation of wealth. By universal admission the Town 
Hall is a worthy monument of the industrial greatness of Man- 
chester, and an outward and visible sign to the world that our 
thoughts are not wholly given up to mammon, but that the higher 
culture is not neglected among us. Time may have darkened 
the outside purity of those walls, but the graceful, tapering 
towers and noble archways are still full of beauty as when the 
sound of the last hammer and chisel ceased ; while the long 
cathedral aisles of the interior, this magnificent banqueting 
hall, the splendid central hall with the mural paintings on which 
Mr. Madox Brown has bestowed so much artistic care—these 
are the admiration of every stranger who visits our city. Day 
by day I saw this glorious building rise until every pinnacle 
was complete, and when at last came the opening day I found 
myself for the second time, by your favour and the favour of 
the citizens, Mayor of the city of Manchester. The Queen did 
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not favour us with her presence, as we hoped ; but all who 
remember the magnificent ceremonies attending the occasion 
will probably be of opinion that, even with the presence of 
royalty, the demonstrations could not have been more complete 
and effective.” 


ooo 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


ON Saturday Mr. H. S. Hele Shaw, C.E., of the Liverpool 
University College, distributed the prizes, and certificates to 
the students of the Liverpool Science and Art Classes in con- 
nection with South Kensington. In the course of his address 
he said :—The undoubted pleasure which the pursuit of know- 
ledge insured, and the keen sense of the value of such know- 
ledge for its own sake no doubt stimulated many, if not all, to 
persevere, but at the same time the majority required some 
substantial assurance of a practical return. From his own 
experience he knew how many inducements there were to 
telax attendance at evening classes, and sometimes give them 
up altogether, and bearing that in mind he readily accepted 
the invitation to say a few words to the students on that sub- 
ject. In the history of successful men they were often struck 
by the apparently slender stock of knowledge which they 
possessed; many of the greatest engineers and inventors, not 
only of the past century, but even down to the present day, 
having been comparatively unlettered men. Careful study, 
however, would show that such men had succeeded in spite of, 
and not because of, this want of knowledge. It would be 
found that they all possessed force of character, which was not 
to be daunted by obstacles or scared by difficulties. They had 


_ been pioneers in some particular direction, and had struck out 


an original’ course for themselves. The history of successful 
men proved that not only must they have the power, but that 
it must be rightly directed, and still more did the history of 
unsuccessful men and inventors point to the same moral. It 
was true that many men of world-wide fame had but scant 
knowledge of book information on the principles of their life 
work, but it must be remembered that they were pioneers in 
new fields, and furthermore there was abundant evidence that 
these men learned what they could. The uneducated self-made 
man of to-day was rarely to be found who did not envy 
the advantages which the students of these science classes pos- 
sessed, and the history of the past went emphatically to con- 
tradict the foolish notion which he was sorry to say sometimes 
found its way into the public press and scientific journals, that 
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because such men did not possess knowledge, therefore they 
despised it. They, however, had to do with to-day, and not 
with the past. It was hard to realise, without considerable 
effort, the lessons of the times in which we lived. Progress 
went on now as ever ; the same originality was necessary, and 
the same qualities of mind as of old. Few succeeded where 
many failed, and out of 17,000 patents applied for each year 
only a small percentage survived the first stages. How many 
more would survive if inventors studied the charts and.maps of 
their predecessors! It was certain that the inventor who 
despised the teachings of science, and went to work to- redis- 
cover for himself what he might learn from records left. by 
others, had each year a smaller chance of success and a grow- 
ing probability of spending his life in merely repeating the work 
of others who had gone before. ; 10 See 

He then referred to Bartholdi’s statue of Lzdexly; to the 
Severn Tunnel, and the way in which the. difficulties. of 
“setting” and flooding were overcome ; and to the construction 
of the bridge over the Firth of Forth, which was exciting the 
wonder of all engineers. The train would. be carried ata 
height of 150 feet above the level of the Forth, whilst the piers 
rose more than twice that height above the water. Nearly 
50,000 tons of steel would be employed in the construction of 
the bridge, and would enable the two largest spans in the world 
to be formed. Those three examples showed that there was 
apparently no finality in- mechanical science, and that the pro- 
blems which presented themselves were equally new and re- 
quired the same faculties for their solution as were required by 
the early engineers. 

The same process of thought required to evolve great works 
was required day by day in every workshop and manufactory in 
the country, because if one man did not keep moving and pro- 
duce new and improved designs he would soon be left behind 
by his rival. Perhaps one of the most significant features of 
the last Patent Act was the power which was given to the 
inventor to improve upon any patent, to compel the patentee to 
either take up the improvement or license the improver to use 
the original patent, so that the way of progress could not be 
blocked by the patent, however good and new, if something 
better and newer could be devised. He cited changes that 
were now taking place in actual workshop practice to prove 
that the methods and practice of the mechanical arts as yet 
were changing and progressing perhaps more swiftly than ever. 
All this progress was in one direction, which they might call 
the production of the copying principle in machines. It was 
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not a case now of one section in this country against another, 

skilled workmen against those who invented machines to do 
their work, but of this country struggling for trade against the 
world. They wished to train every faculty of the young, and 
leave no stone unturned to equip them for the keen competition 
of'life. He had purposely avoided the use of the word technical, 
because people were getting tired and weary at hearing it 
trotted out with vague and unmeaning phrases and generalities. 
What they wanted was practical guidance as to how to meet 
the wants of to-day, and such instruction those classes of the 
science and art schools afforded. One of their objects that 
night was to encourage students to persevere, and he pointed 
out that it was only by patient repetition that skill was obtained 
in science and art, and it was the same thing in mathematics, 
and even classics. The same thing held all through life, and 
he firmly believed that why what were called premium appren- 
tices or pupils were so often a drug in the market was on 
account of the very fact which was deemed by them to be of so 
great an advantage—passing in succession from one branch of 
work to another, instead of being kept steadily to one thing 
until they had thoroughly mastered it. There were, as it were, 
two dangers which threatened the barque of the young appren- 
tices. On the one hand there was the Scylla of mere routine, 
and on the other hand there was the Charybdis of superficial 
knowledge and smattering attainments which meant still more 
certain ruin. There was, however, plenty of sea room between, 
and he felt sure that the students at any rate of the Liverpool 
science and art classes would be sufficiently good navigators to 
steer clear of either. 


——_——————————— 


THE LAMBETH REREDOS. 


LAsT week we mentioned the dedication of 
presented to the parish church of St. Mary, 
Henry Doulton. 

The reredos has been executed at the works of Messrs. 
Doulton, Lambeth, from the designs of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 
With the exception of four columns which are in salt glazed 
Doulton-ware, the whole of the reredos is in a fine terra-cotta 
of warm buff tint. It consists of a central portion 8 feet 6 inches 
wide, containing three arched bays ; the centre opening is filled 
with a representation of the Crucifixion, and the arches on 
either side are subdivided, and each contains two sculptured 
figures. Slightly recessed from the central portion there are 


the new reredos, 
Lambeth, by Sir 
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wings 3 feet wide on either hand, making the total width of the 
reredos about 14 feet 6 inches. Up to a height of 5 feet the 
design is quite plain; the portion next above contains the 
sculptured panels set within arches, the traceried heads of 
which are richly elaborated. The central portion is terminated 
with a projecting cornice with ribbed cove below, and open 
cresting and pinnacles above; the highest pinnacles will sup- 
port statuettes of angels. The height to the top of the cresting 
is 11 feet 9 inches, and to the top of the statuettes about 15 feet. 
The weight of the whole reredos is carried clear of the floor by 
means of a concealed girder. 

The sculptures have been designed and modelled by Mr. 
George Tinworth. The central panel (4 feet 9 inches high, 
2 feet 9 inches wide) contains a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion ; the dying Saviour is shown hanging upon the cross, 
and regarding earnestly the little group of faithful ones standing 
near. Bending low at the foot of the cross is the weeping 
figure of Mary Magdalene, and behind her stands the Virgin 
Mary supported by St. John, both of whom are gazing at Jesus. 
On the opposite side of the cross are two soldiers tearing the 
garment of the Lord ; behind them are two priests, and in the 
background other soldiers and a centurion on horseback. 
Above the Saviour’s head is fastened the tablet bearing the 
inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

In the four smaller panels (each about 2 feet 8 inches high 
and 11 inches wide) are single figures. Beginning at the left 
hand (the north side), they are as follows :—I. A figure of the 
Patriarch Moses bearing the table of the Law (Exodus ii.). 
In the background are represented a prickly pear and a 
broken Egyptian capital as a symbol of the broken power of 
Egypt. Etched in behind the figure is the reference, 
Numbers xi. 29. 2. A figure of the Apostle Peter carrying 
alamb in his right hand (as an attribute of St. Peter ; this 
is an original symbol of Mr. Tinworth’s, see John xxi. 15), and 
a book and keys in his left. At his feet is a cock, and behind 
him are shown a boat and some nets. The reference here 
etched is 2 Peter i. 3. A figure of the Apostle Paul in prison, 
with fetters upon his wrists, and a scroll in his hand. Etched 
on the background are the words, “I have fought a good fight, 
I have kept the faith,” and the reference, 2 Core. xi 22% 
4. A figure of the Prophet Elijah, staff in hand, and attended 
by two ravens. In an opening in the tracery above the figures 
of Moses and Peter is represented a nest with birds feeding 
their young, and in the corresponding position on the other 
side, a similar group of birds about to fly from the nest. 
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Inserted in quatrefoil panels in the wings of the reredos are health was the result, There was another important feature as 
four portrait medallions of archbishops. Beginning on the left assistant to health in the fiery process. The destructor, as 
hand, they are arranged as follows :—Hubert Walter or Fitz- erected at Hammerton Street, Bradford, as shown by Mr, 
walter, archbishop from 1193 to 1207, Lord High Chancellor in Codrington, required some 13 tons of air, taken from the 
the reign of Richard I: 2. Richard Bancroft, archbishop from atmosphere, to each ton of refuse consumed. Calculating upon 
1604 to 1610, 3. Thomas Tenison, 1695 to 1716, translated the 72 tons, which was about the quantity burnt in twenty-four 
from Lincoln. 4. Thomas Secker, archbishop from 1758 to hours, there was something near 1,000 tons of air taken up 
1768, buried in the churchyard of Lambeth. during that time, and as 13 cubic feet of air at 60 Fahr., and 

The medallions of Bancroft, Tenison, and Secker have been | under a pressure of 30 inches of mercury, weighed about r lb., 
modelled from photographs taken from the original portraits in | nearly 30,000,000 cubic feet of air was required for the effective 
Lambeth Palace ; that of Tenison was painted by Simon | burning in the destructor every twenty-four hours. This 
Dubois, and that of Secker by Sir Joshua Reynolds. emormous quantity of air burnt must be replaced at one con- 

tinuous rate, and they might therefore imagine the chimney to 

ne =F be a huge ventilator, which not only drew the impure a ae 

the furnaces, where its injurious properties were destroyed, but 

REFUSE , DESTRUCTORS. actually caused a current of fast ire air into the neighbour- 

At the quarterly meeting of the Yorkshire Association of | hood equal to the great amount already mentioned. Con- 
Sanitary Inspectors, held in Bradford on Saturday, Mr. Wm. | sequently those who lived near destructor depdts had the 
Warner, C.E,, of Nottingham, read a lecture on “ Destructors | advantage of the immense volume of air necessary to replace 
and Refuse Furnaces.” He remarked that the development of | that which was taken into the furnaces, and thus purified the 
the burning method of destroying town refuse had been no , atmosphere, were better looked after by the authorities, and 
easy matter, and at the present time it had to fight many | kept more free from ordinary nuisances. Taking the ordinary 
battles ; but a study of the points raised would show that all | refuse at Leeds and Bradford, and an average of the residue 
the objections to the system were without foundation. York- | after destruction, there was only 28 per cent. of combustible 
shire was one of the first places to enter the field. Leeds had! matter to do all the work; in other words, this small per- 
its first destructor built in the year 1877, and it appeared to | centage of combustible had to raise the temperature of the 
have sufficiently satisfied the Corporation that a second was | furnace sufficiently high to fuse a bulk of mineral matter 20 per 
built in 1879. In 1881 the system was taken up with spirit, for | cent. greater than itself, and evaporate 47 per cent. of water, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, and Bradford erected furnaces of this | which was more than 70 per cent. over that amount, and all this 
kind, and in the following year Derby, Ealing, Hull, Notting- | must be done in the presence of each other. After describing 
ham, and Salford came to the front. It must not be assumed | the several appliances introduced for burning refuse, he passed 
that those towns which had destructors at work had not been | under notice Jones’s “Fuine Cremator.” Dr. Tidy had said, 
troubled after once their collected refuse became treated by fire, | “I cannot help thinking myself that in Jones’s destructor, 
for agitation had been repeatedly set on foot to close such | where he places a muffle furnace or ‘fume destroyer, as he 
works. The evidence of the highest medical authorities, how- | calls it, between the furnace and the main shaft, he has in a great 
ever, was that it could not be possible to obtain a verdict | measure met those two difficulties by a certain escape of 
against the use of furnaces for burning refuse if constructed | offensive vapour, mainly due to partial burning and the escape 
upon the best principles. They had the evidence of medical | of fine sand from the shaft at certain stages of the operation.” 
men that, where destructors had been started, the death- | From experiments conducted with the heat passed from refuse 
rate had been reduced. This might not be caused by the | furnaces, the best boiler to generate steam was found to be of 
furnaces themselves, although it must be attributed to them, | the multitubular type. By such construction a great heating 
as there was not the slightest doubt that where they were | surface was obtained, and a more effective use of the gases was 
erected the authorities, through the able diligence of the sani- | secured. The pyrometer as adopted at Leeds would be found 
tary inspectors, looked up every hole and corner in the districts | of valuable assistance to detect and maintain the heat and 
where they were situated, and by that cause a better bill of | steam ata regular pressure, and thus cause the workmen to 
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recognise these important features. As to the utilisation of the 
products of the destructor, he spoke confidently of the possi- 
bility of its being so carried out as not only to pay for the cost 
of burning and the repayment of capital expended on plant, 
- to produce a revenue to aid the necessary cost of collec- 
ion. 


Mr. Cox, borough surveyor of Bradford, said that he had | 


found that the adoption of rocking-bars secured a more com- 
plete combustion. As a result of careful trials, it had been 
found the destructor yielded clinker and ashes to the extent of 
one-fourth in bulk, and one-third in weight, of the refuse before 
treatment. The making of mortar reduced the cost of working 
the destructors, and at Bradford in one year as much as 1,200/. 
had been received. 


THE NINE ELMS CARRIAGE WORKS. 


THE Society of Engineers recently paid a visit to the London 
and South-Western Railway Locomotive, Carriage and Waggon 
Works, at Nine Elms, and were conducted over the works. 
These works, which were originally designed by the late 
Mr. Joseph Beattie, and at that time considered very complete, 
have been, owing to the increase of traffic and stock, consider- 
ably altered and enlarged by Mr. William Adams, the 


time. The drilling is done by three of Messrs. Craven Bros.’ 
radial drilling machines, having a radius of 10 feet 6 inches, 
which overhang the table of the slotting machine. This 
arrangement considerably diminishes the amount of time and 
labour, as plates can be slotted and drilled at one setting. We 
also find here numerous slotting, planing, and boring machines, 
also a duplex coupling-rod planing machine having two cross- 
slides, and arranged to cut when the machine is running in 
either direction. Also a circular saw for cutting cold iron, 


| which is found to save much time and labour in cutting out such 


work as the jaw-ends of rods, &c. The steel line shafting for 
driving the innumerable machines is supported on cast-iron 
columns, and runs the entire length of the shop. Leaving the 
“short” machine shop, we enter the cylinder shop, which is 
provided with a very useful overhead travelling crane, made at 
Nine Elms. Here will be noticed two very fine vertical milling 
and drilling machines, which are used for machining the valve 
faces of cylinders ; also a radial drilling and tapping machine, 
in connection with which is used “ Pearn’s” patent tapping 
apparatus, by the use of which cylinders can be drilled, tapped, 
and studded with one setting. The cylinder boring machine is 
adapted for boring two cylinders at one time. The cylinders 
for the new tank engines, which are being built at Nine Elms 
for suburban traffic, being cast together, both bores and 
valve-spindle stuffing boxes are machined at one time. This 
Entering the fitting shop, 


shop is 57 feet long by 29 feet wide. 
which is 118 feet long by 58 feet wide, and arranged upon the 
most approved plan, we notice several “ vortex blast pipes,” the 
invention of Mr. W. Adams. There is:‘no doubt that when this 
pipe is designed on thoroughly scientific principles that a great 
saving of fuel is effected, and this has been proved by the 
gradual decrease of coal consumption during the last 
three years on the South-Western Railway. We may here 
mention that the average consumption of fuel in 1885 was 
30 Ibs. per engine mile, which has now been reduced to 
26} Ibs. per mile. This has effected a total saving, since 
June 1885, of nearly 34,000/, There are now nearly 300 
engines on the South-Western Railway alone fitted with this 
pipe, and it is giving very great satisfaction. Coupling-rod 
bushes are now made solid without adjustment, and are forced 
into the rods by means of a small hydraulic press recently 
made at Nine Elms. Passing into the brass shop, which is 
59 feet long by 45 feet wide, we find it provided with the most 
modern appliances for brass finishing, amongst which may be 
mentioned four ‘ Cooper’s patent lathes,” which are too well 


present superintendent. The works, which cover 45 acres of 
ground, are situated at Nine Elms, which is on the south-east 
side of the main line after leaving Vauxhall station, and 
between 2,000 and 2,500 men are employed. 

The locomotive department consists of machine, erecting, 
wheel, smiths’, fitters’, cylinder, brass, copper-smiths’, boiler, 
tender-fitters’, mounting and pattern shops, grindery, iron and 
brass foundries, and running sheds. The “short” machine 
shop is a large brick building, well lighted, and is 164 feet long 
by 57 feet wide. It is well fitted with the most modern classes 
of machine tools, milling machines being conspicuous by their 
large numbers, notably an horizontal milling machine by 
Messrs. Muir, of Manchester. A very massive profile milling 
machine is also used for machining such articles as “ expansion- 
links,” “jaw and T-ends of eccentric rods and connecting 
rods.” These machines leave the work in such a state 
of perfection that further attempt at finishing with a 
file would only spoil it. There is also a_ very massive- 
frame plate slotting and drilling machine combined, 
capable of slotting 12 steel plates, 1 inch thick, at one 
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known to need further description. In this shop is made the 
white metal piston and valve rod packing, which is a standard 
now with all new engines of the South-Western Railway, and is 
giving the greatest satisfaction. There is a pressure-gauge 
testing machine, and also one of Edward’s patent emery-band 
grinding machines, which has proved a most valuable machine 
for finishing all kinds of brass fittings of irregular shape. We 
then enter the millwrights’ shop, which is 85 feet long 
by 58 feet wide, and which is fitted with very modern 
machinery, including two universal milling machines, cutter 
grinding, -slotting, planing, and shaping machines. In this 
shop are made the twist drills, taps, reamers, and small 
machines which are used throughout the shops at Nine Elms. 


In the course of construction is a double-cylinder horizontal ; 


steam-engine for the saw-mill. It is intended to run at I4o 
revolutions per minute, and will drive on to the line-shaft by 
means of ten ropes, and will be capable of transmitting 350 
indicated horse-power. We pass through the coppersmiths’ 
shop, which is fitted with the usual brazing furnaces, &c., which 
do not call for any special comment, and proceed to the “ long” 
machine shop, which is 300 feet long by 57 feet wide—the 
standard width of the shops at Nine Elms. The steel line 
shafting here is carried on cast-iron columns, and runs the 
entire length of the shop. The vertical engine for driving this 
is coupled direct in the centre of the shop, and runs at I00 
revolutions per minute. All machines of one class are placed 
together. Screwing machines are the first to attract our atten- 
tion, the most modern of which are Barrow’s patent, capable of 
screwing, with excellent finish, some 800 copper stays in the 
course of aday. Further on are larger machines of the same 
class capable of dealing with square-threaded screws of carriage 
couplings, &c. Inthe same shop are numerous small lathes, 
shaping machines of all sizes, a very heavy brake lathe, anda 
very massive crank axle lathe by Messrs. Craven Bros., of 
Manchester, having four rests, all of which may be used at one 
time. A piston-rod grinding machine is here in use. The rods 
are first roughed down in the lathe and finished off here. Mr. 
Adams was the first to use this form of labour-saving tool, and 
we had an opportunity of judging the work turned out by this 
machine, and it left nothing to be desired. Nearly all the 
drilling machines at Nine Elms are fitted with balanced 
spindles, and this is found to save the breaking‘of many drills. 
Entering the wheel shop, which is 195 feet longiby 57 feet wide, 
we find five 7-feet, two 6-feet, and one 4-feet lathes. These are 
served by two 4-tons “walking” cranes, to which motion is 


communicated by an endless cotton rope. We notice in this 
shop, being turned, a large rope fly-wheel for the stationary 
engine for the saw-mill. This wheel in the casting weighs 
8 tons. In this shop are also the usual quartering, axle- 
grooving, and wheel-studding machines. There 1s also a tyre 
furnace and shrinking well, which are served by a separate 
fixed crane driven by an endless rope. 

The erecting shops consist of two bays, each 500 feet long 
by 57 feet wide and have accommodation for seventy engines. 
There are three roads in each bay. Each erecting shop is 
provided with two 25 tons overhead travelling cranes which 
are capable of lifting an engine bodily from one road to another. 
The cranes are driven by an endless cotton rope, and each is 
capable of lifting and travelling transversely and longitudinally 
at one time, all of which operations are controlled by one man. 
There is in all 2,000 feet of line shafting, which runs in cast- 
iron self-acting pedestals, and is provided with Mather & 
Platt’s friction clutch, so as to enable any one length to be dis- 
connected at will. This shafting is found to be of great use in 
working the “ Stowe” flexible drills, cylinder boring and valve 
facing machines, &c. Hydraulic piping, supplied with water 
at a pressure of 1,500 lbs. per square inch, is laid throughout 
the entire length of these two shops, so that small hydraulic 
tools can be worked from this source of power. In these shops 
will be noticed several of Mr. Adams’s bogies, steel being 
freely used in their construction. The far end of one of these 
shops is used as a paint shop, and from thence we pass across 
the steam traverser, which has recently been lengthened, and is 
capable of carrying an engine 30 feet wheel base, into the 
tender shop, which is 90 feet long by 51 feet wide, and which 
is fitted with a Tweddell’s small hydraulic rivetter, and a 
25 tons overhead travelling crane driven by an endless rope. 
We now enter the boiler shop, which is 178 feet long by 
116 feet wide, and which is fitted up with the most approved 
appliances as used in the manufacture of locomotive boilers. 
This shop is divided into two bays, the first of which con- 
tains the machine tools, and is fitted with a 15 tons overhead 
travelling crane by Messrs. Craven Bros. of | Manchester. 
Here are also numerous radial and multiple drilling machines, 
and a fine 12 feet plate edge planing machine and two tube 
plate drilling machines. There has also been recently fixed a 
pair of horizontal plate-bending rolls by Craig & Donald, 
which are capable of bending steel plates 8 feet wide 
by #% inch thick, All the rolls are of solid steel, and 
the top roll is capable of adjustment by power from 
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the main driving pulleys. There is also in this part of 
the shop a plate-grinding machine which has been re- 
cently made at Nine Elms, and is found to be thoroughly 
efficient. A very large number of boilers are in progress of 
manufacture. Steel, with the exception of the fire-box and 
tubes, is wholly used in their manufacture. Manganese steel 
stays are now replacing copper for the firebox. In the 
adjoining bay is fixed one of Tweddell’s stationary hydraulic 
rivetters, having 11 feet 6 inches gap. In connection with this 
is a 7 tons hydraulic crane. Along the adjoining wall are fixed 
six smiths’ fires. Close by are two large heating furnaces, and 
one of Tweddell’s flanging-presses, which are served by one 
crane. At the mouth of one of the furnaces is a very massive 
levelling-table, upon which the steel frames for engines are 
levelled after being punched roughly to shape. In the same 
part of the shop is fixed a large punching and shearing-machine 
by F. Berry & Co., which is capable of punching 14-inch holes 
in 1}-inch plates, 3 feet from the edge. Leaving here we pass 
into the boiler-mounting shop, which is fitted with several 
tapping and staying-machines made at Nine Elms. Continuing 
our journey we arrive at the hydraulic engine-house, in which is 
fixed two pairs of engines by the Hydraulic Engineering Com- 
pany of Chester. These supply water at a pressure of 1,500 lbs. 
aes square inch to an adjoining accumulator, from which all the 

ydraulic tools in these shops, including three turntables, are 
worked. In a part of the same building is a battery of 
stationary boilers of the locomotive type. These supply steam 
to the whole of the stationary engines at Nine Elms Works. 
It was found on examination that the water used for these 
boilers deposited a scale on the plates, and Maignen’s 
process of softening and filtering water has been adopted 
with very satisfactory results. We then make our way 
into the smiths’ shop, which is 194 feet long by 
57 feet wide, and contains twenty-six forges, inclusive 
of bolt-makers’ fires. There are in this shop five steam- 
hammers, also olivers, three circular saws for cutting hot iron, 
Ryder’s forging machine, Horsfall’s patent bolt-making machine, 
and various other tools and appliances. Blast is supplied to 
the forges by a Baker’s blower. Recrossing the traverser road, 
we enter the forge and spring-maker’s shop, which is a large 
brick building, 176 feet long by 51 feet wide. Along either side 
of the building are arranged the forge furnaces, over which are 
placed locomotive boilers, and fed by the waste gases from the 
furnaces. These boilers supply steam for working the hammers, 
&c. Between the furnaces are arranged the steam-hammers, 
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which consist of two of Rigby’s 35 cwt., one 7 cwt., and one 
20 cwt. These hammers are served by hand-power cranes, 
which mere made at Nine Elms. In the spring-makers’ shop 
are the usual spring-plate furnaces ; also two spring-making 
machines, one with three motions for spear-pointing, nibbing, 
and slotting. Close by is a steam spring-testing machine, which 
was made at Nine Elms. Leaving this shop, we come to the 
three cupolas with drop bottoms, the largest of which is capable 
of melting 8 tons of iron per hour. In connection with these 
there is a steam-hoist for taking the materials up to the charging 
level. We now enter the iron toundry, which is served by two 
5-ton steam cranes, by Appleby Bros. There are also two 
core-drying stoves, and the usual sand-sifting and mixing ap- 
pliances ; and we may here mention that machine-moulding 
is largely used at Nine Elms. Adjoining this is the brass 
foundry, which is fitted with Fletcher’s furnaces and the usual 
appliances. We again cross the traverser road, and enter the 
carriage-building shop, which is a well-lighted building 194 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, in which the bodies and under-trames of 
coaches are built. This shop is heated by exhaust steam. We 
now pass into the first bay of the saw-mill, in which is fixed a 
very fine log-frame saw, also a 4-feet band-saw. The far end 
of this building is utilised as a pattern-makers’ shop, in 
which is fixed a dimension sawing-machine, a band-saw, and 
a hand-feed planing-machine. Entering the second bay of 
the saw-mill, which is 194 feet long by 78 feet wide, we 
find a panel-planing machine by Messrs. Ransome & Co., and 
a power-feed sand-papering machine by Messrs. Fay & Co., 
which is used for the mahogany panels of carriages. The 
cylinder over which the sand-paper is placed has a flexible 
covering. Adjoining this is a four-sided planing and moulding 
machine, also a panel-scraping machine, the action of which 
resembles that of an ordinary hand plane. At the end of the 
shop is a double-band sawing machine by George Richards 
& Co., of Manchester, which is especially constructed for 
cutting out the wood segments of Mansell’s wheels. Con- 
tinuing our journey further, we come to a portion of the shop 
which is allotted to the sharpening and setting of saws, &c. 
Here is to be found one of Messrs. Richards’ knife-grinding 
machines, an automatic band saw-sharpening and setting 
machine, and two circular saw gumming machines. Leaving 
here, we notice a hand-feed planing and boring machine. 
Adjoining this is a cross-graining and tenoning machine by 
Messrs. George Richards & Co., which is used for cutting out 
the tenons in waggon under-frames, &c. The next to attract 
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our attention is a Richards’ patent morticing machine, fitted 
Here are also circular 
and band saws, a double-spindle_moulding machine, a routing 
machine by George Richards & Co., and adjoining this a six- 
spindle boring machine by the same makers. 
of the shop is a 4-foot circular saw, fitted with self-acting rope 


with a chisel for withdrawing the chips. 


gear. Opposite this is a deal frame saw. 


shop is also a planing and trying-up machine, a three-spindle 
boring machine, a heavy morticing machine, and a cross-cut 


saw. We must not forget to mention an 


bench by the Lane 


per minute. 


one of the stationary boilers. 


shop, which is 194 feet long and 57 feet 


In this shop the line shafting 1s carried 
and is driven by a vertical engine which is 


far end of this shop is utilised as a grindery, in which are fixed 
and slide-bar grinding 
The Baker’s patent 
blowers for supplying the air to the various smiths’ shop fires 
Again crossing the traverser road we 
enter the carriage smithy, which is 176 feet long by 51 feet 
the majority of which 
These are used for stamping small 


five 7-feet grindstones. Twist, drill, 
machines are also to be found here. 


are fixed in this shop. 


wide. Here are eight steam hammers, 


were made at Nine Elms. 


forgings when required in any quantity. Also 
which have a lever feed. There are in all 
twenty-three smiths’ fires, inclusive of bolt-making furnaces, 
arranged on either side of the building. Resuming our journey 
we make our way into the new running shed, passing on the 
way the brick factory, in which is made the fire-bricks for the 
brick arches of locomotives and furnaces at Nine Elms. 
running shed is 235 feet wide by 180 feet long, and is capable 
It is served by a 50-feet hydraulic 
fixed one of Pooley’s weighing 
machines. Making our way from here into the old running 


cutting hot iron, 


of holding sixty engines. 
turn-table. In this shed is 


shed, we find that several of the roads are 
poses. There is a machine shop attached 
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Manufacturing Company, and which is 
capable of carrying a 66-inch saw which runs at 500 revolutions 
It has levers set and a very fast return feed. All 
the sawdust, &c., is automatically conveyed by a fan to a 
collecting tower, from whence it is utilised to raise steam in 
The whole of the shafting for 
driving the various machines is fixed below the floor, which 
arrangement keeps all the driving bands out of the way, and 
does not necessitate the use of countershafts. 

Leaving the saw-mills we proceed to the carriage machine 
wide. 
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repairs. 
tables. 
At the other end 


In this part of the 


American rack saw- 
of which is utilised as 


paint-mills, &c. On 
trimmers’ shop, and 


130 feet long. 
taking off wheels. In 
We here find 


coupled direct. The 


lifting waggons. 


three saws for 


The 


used for lifting pur- 
for ordinary running 
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and pass through the carriage repair shops, 
two bays, each 254 feet long by 57 feet wide. 
for any special remarks, so we continue our journey to the car- 
riage paint shop, which is a well-lighted building 210 feet long 
by 151 feet wide. It affords accommodation for painting between 
60 and 70 coaches, and is heated on the “ Perkin’s” principle. 
Adjoining this shop are the waggon repair shops, consisting of 
two bays, each 208 feet long by 57 feet wide. 
waggon building and carpenters’ and finishers’ shops, a corner 


Vauxhall Station, is situated a large shop, 
170 feet wide, in which is made the road vans and out-station 
furniture, and attached is a small saw-mill and smithy, with the 
necessary tools for quickly despatching this class of work ; the 
remaining portion of the shop being utilised for light repairs 
and painting of coaches. 
line are fitted up as dining halls for the workmen, the remainder 
being used as shops and stores. 
has now in operation about 850 miles of line, 
by 550 locomotives, 3,000 carriages, and 8,000 waggons, 


16 churches, halls, schools, &c.; 60 warehouses, 
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which consist of 
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a paint store, fitted up with the usual 
the same floor is the tinsmiths’ shop, 
general offices, including the drawing 


office, which is well lighted and fitted with twelve benches. 
Underneath these are the carriage repair and wheel shops. 
They consist of three bays, one 18 feet, and two 57 feet wide by 
In the wheel shop are ten carriage and waggon- 
wheel lathes, and hydraulic press and pumps for putting on and 


the bay adjoining this is fixed a multiple 


spindle drilling-machine for Mansell’s wood wheels, which. 
tightly locks the wood segments together and drills all the holes, 
including the centre large one, 
straight axle-lathes and two wheel-boring lathes. 
shops are two sheds, one for lifting carriages, and the other for 
At the east end of the works, ze, towards 


at one operation. Also two 
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and stores; I11 alterations on additions to properties, and 
3 new streets—the total estimated value being 390,320/. This 
shows a slight decrease in number and value as compared with 
the previous year. Only in two cases have plans been sub- 
mitted for houses of four and five rooms or upwards; the 
applications for small houses of one or two apartments ‘have 
largely increased. This increase has been going on steadily 
since 1882, when the number of workmen’s houses then 
intended to be built contained only 240 apartments, viz., 41 of 
one room and 199 of two rooms; whereas this year the number 
of rooms in similar tenements runs up to 926, viz, 233 of one 
room and 693 of two rooms. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
Jormation relating to Patents may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13632. Robert Platt, for “ Improved automatic retaining 
catches for doors, windows and such like purposes, to be 
called Platt’s automatic retaining catches.” September 21, 
1888. 

13633. William Charlesworth, for “Improvements in window 
fastenings.” September 21, 1888. 

13645. George Major, for “An automatic airj lamp.” 
September 21, 1888, 

13647. Henry C. Montgomery, for 
sewer-gas traps. 
1888. 

13654. Comyn Ching, for “ An improved noiseless chimney- 
breast ventilator.” September 21, 1888. 

13696. Charles Herbert Scott, for ‘“ Improvements in brick 
kilns fired by gas.’ September 22, 1888. 

13700. Robert Middleton, for “An improved mode of 
securing windows, shutters, doors and. the like, such as: slide 
in grooves, and appliances connected therewith.” September 
22, 1888. 


“Improvements in 
(Complete specification.) September 21, 


composition of paint, to be used for coating and preserving 


metal, wood and other substances and materials,” 
22, 1888, 

13731. Emil Heinrich Conrad Oehlmann, for “ Improve- 
ments in or applicable to pumps.” (Complete specification.) 
September 22, 1888. 

13735. Jacob Ayton Archer, for ‘The manufacture of an 
improved material suitable for roofing purposes ; also for adver- 
tising purposes, door panels and other purposes.” September 
22, 1888, 

13761. Alexander Bobrownicki, for “Improvements in the 
treatment of towns’ refuse and other putrescible matters.” 
September 24, 1888. 

13772. William Philip Thompson, for “Improvements in 
fastenings for doors applicable for resisting external pressure 
and for. preventing fraudulent opening.” (Fortune Terraire, 
France.) September 24, 1888. 

13793. Charles Jones, for “An improved connection suit- 
able for joining staircase panels or the like to the handrail.” 
September 24, 1888. ; 

13809. John Wilson and Alfred Richardson, for ‘ Improve- 
ments applicable to window-sashes.” September 25, 1888. 

13812. James Russell Wellington, for “Saving life, to be 
fixed on pavement, for leaping or falling into from buildings or 
other places on fire or otherwise.” September 25, 1888. 

13844. George Lawson, for “Improvements in and relating 
to boxes or vessels for depositing or lowering concrete and 
He like material for foundations, &c., &c.” September 25, 
1888 

13893. Edward Ayenrst Reeves, for “Readily dividing a 
straight line of given length into any number of equal parts, 
and for measuring with precision any portion of such line.” 
September 26, 1888. 

13915. Frederick Charles Broadbridge, for “ Improvements 
in window fastenings.” September 27, 1888. 

13943. James Henry Osborne, for ‘“‘ Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” September 27, 1888. 


September 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11519. John Taylor, for “,Stench-trap for sewers and sewage 
purposes.” August 10, 1888. 

11589. Robert Hall, for “Improved means for attaching 
cords to sash-window frames.” August 11, 18388. 

11610. Henry Johnson, for “ Improvements in bricks for 


13721. Walter Chidwick Nangle, for “A new or improved | pavements and floors.” August 11, 1888. 
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11623. William Lindsay, for “ Improvements in the manu- 
facture of supporting columns.” August IT, 1888. 

11663. Thomas Donnithorne, for “Improvements in the 
treatment of sewage.” August 13, 1888. a 

11679. James Raper Thame, Lesser Repinski Jacobs and 
Thos. Griffiths, for “ Improvements in cottage, hut, and other 
buildings of portable or temporary character, and in means and 
apparatus employed in their manufacture.” August 13, 1888. 

11715. Francis Philip Wheeler and William Owen Johnson, 
for “Improved method and means for instantly removing and 
replacing window-sashes, cords, and sash weights, for cleaning, 
repairs, and other purposes.” August 14, 1888. 

11889. Ellen Wilkinson, for “ An improved window-fastener.” 


August 17, 1888. batt 
11896. Moses Piper, for “ Improvements in instruments for 


measuring.” August 17, 1888. : 

12356. Walter Berry, for “Lowering the temperature of 
cabins, saloons, corridors, and other places and passages on 
board ship; and the same being applicable for lowering the 
temperature of wards and rooms in hospitals, barracks, or 
other buildings.” August 28, 1888. 

12668. John Taylor, for “ Stench-trap for sewers and sewage 


purposes.” September 3, 1888. 


‘COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is: hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


15453. George F. Redfern, for “ Improved apparatus for 
giving an alarm in case of fire or other emergency, and for 
signalling or transmitting instruction or information relative 
thereto.” (Louis Digeon, France.) November 11, 1887. — 

15477. Ch. L. Templer, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
appliances or apparatus for raising or lowering or holding 
window-blinds.” November 12, 1887. 

10770. Henry Lee Hind, for “ Improved door-fastener.” 
July 25, 1888. ; 

10955. Hans Henrick Schow, for “ Improvements in door- 
stops and closers.” July 28, 1888. 

12107. Jos. H. Bean and William Gaines, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for closing doors and preventing slamming-to 
of the same.” August 22, 1888. 
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11287. De Fonblanque Pennefather, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for ventilating rooms, chambers, cabins, sail carriage, 
and the like.” August 18, 1887. 

13877. William Bird, for “ Improvements in the construce 
tion of street gullies.” October 13, 1887. 

7957. John B. Tongue, for “ An improved appliance for pre- 
venting down-draught in chimneys and flues.” May 31, 1888. 

3292. John Burkhardt and William H. Jackson, for “ Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of hollow ornamental studs, balusters, 
pedestals, &c.” March 3, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


“Improvements in stoves for heating the air of apartments, 
&c., by combustion of gas and air.” No. 15167. 1887. 
William Jackson, Thorne Grove, Mannofield, Aberdeen. 

Claim I.—A stove for heating air by burning of gas and air, 
consisting only of a closed chamber, with air inlet only by the 
burner, and with an outlet such that the heated products are 
not drawn, but force themselves thus through, there being 
passages or tubes for the entry and exit of air to be heated, 
substantially as hereinbefore described. 

“ Improvements in water-waste flushing cisterns.” No. 15203. 
1887. John Ward, 3 Glen Street, Hampstead Road, London. 

Claim I.—In making inside the cistern the shape shown on 
drawing, ‘and fixing axis (with overflow pipe) in a certain 
position, so as to make it oscillate when suspended. 

Claim II.—In placing outlet-pipes, with small holes in same, 
standing up in the bottom of outside cistern, to give a quick 
flush and a steady after flush. 

“Improvements in the production of white lead, &c.” 
No. 10426. 1888. R. W. Emerson Maclvor, PF. L.CPE Ca. 
F.R.G.S., St. George’s Club, Hanover Square, London. 

Claim.—That I make carbonate of lead by the above 
process by causing acetate of ammonia or other alkaline 
acetate to act upon oxide or any other compounds of lead in 
vessels described and shown in figs. 1 and 2 on plan or similar 
vessels, and by introducing carbonic acid into the vessels con- 
taining the foregoing substances, and thereby producing the 
final product—carbonate of lead. 


we Ee 
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Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
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THE WEEK. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. JAMES SELLARs, 
of Glasgow, which occurred on Tuesday morning. The 
International Exhibition there, which has not yet run its 
full course, will always remain associated with his name. 
It was, too, but the other day that he was presented to 
Her Majesty on occasion of her visit to Glasgow and the 
Exhibition. Successful in his profession, that success was 
detrimental to the prospect of living even an ordinary span 
of years. His application to business engagements left him 
powerless when the crisis came to rally from illness. Ten 
days was the utmost he allowed himself, in deference to 
medical orders that he should take a long holiday. In his 
work, moreover, he was accustomed to leave no details to 
be carried out by others that he could find time to do him- 
self, and at home he was often engaged in what he called 
his “den”—an upper room of his house crowded with 
sketches and other items of professional paraphernalia— 
till the “wee” hours of morning. A career of prolonged 
success no doubt awaited Mr. SeLiars could he have lived 
to enjoy it, Apart from professional circles, many friends 
will regret his loss. Some of the best of Mr. SELLARS’S 
works have been illustrated in THE ARCHITECT. 


An appeal has been made by the Société d’Archéologie 
of Brussels to the communal administration, on behalf of 
a scheme for the restoration of the church of the Sablon. 
A few years back the building was little known to strangers, 
but the changes which were made in order to secure suit- 
able approaches to the new law courts has brought it into 
prominence, as it stands on the extension of the Rue 
Royale, and is opposite the square called the Petit Sablon. 
The church is a fine example of the Gothic of the fifteenth 
century, and was founded by the Guild of Archers. At 
present the walls and columns are painted white, with gilded 
caps, but originally there was much colour on the walls. If 
the interior is in good condition, the extericr is fast falling 
into ruin. Until the houses around were removed the con- 
dition of the masonry could be concealed, but now it is a 
discredit to the parish and the city. Unless steps are 
shortly taken to set about the work there will be no detail 
to copy, and the restoration will be imaginary. The group- 
ing of the building is picturesque, and, if properly treated, 
would be an ornament to Brussels. 


It is now beyond all doubt that the International Exhi- 
bition in Paris next year will not in any way interfere with 
the annual Salon. The Exhibition will be held as usual in 
the Palais de l’Industrie, which is excluded from the circuit 
of buildings that will be used as annexes to the Exhibition 
in the Champ de Mars. In the latter, French art is to be 
shown in all its phases ; but, although the pictures of the 
early part of 1888 are admirable, there will be no space 
available for pictures of the later months of the present 
year. 


Amonc the reports for the meeting of the School 
Board on Thursday, was a recommendation that a reference 
from the Board last March, instructing the Special Com- 
mittee on the Work of the Works Department to direct 
Mr. Ewan CuxrisTIAN to examine the Whittington, 
Carlton Road, and Manchester Street Schools, should 
be discharged. Mr. CuristiAN submitted a full report on 
these buildings, but the committee were of opinion that the 
’ report did not contain all the information asked for by the 
Board, and they requested Mr. CHRISTIAN in conjunction 
with Mr. RickKMAN to submit a further report. Mr. 
CHRISTIAN, in the course of his reply, says :—“ I reported 
fully on April 23 last, and, on reperusal of what I then wrote, 
find nothing that I can usefully add. If the Board desires 
to know exactly wherein the foundations of those buildings 
differ from what is shown on the contract drawings it can 
be ascertained, but the examination will involve an extent 
of ‘excayation and a disturbance of surface and general 
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school work and organisation, such as, in my judgment, 
would be quite unjustifiable. I cannot think that it can 
have been properly understood what is really implied by 
complete and thorough examination of the foundations of 
one of these large buildings.” Mr. RicKMAN expressed his 
willingness if so instructed to examine the accounts, but stated 
that it would be necessary to get all particulars of quan- 
tities and measures of variations from the surveyors, and as 
the quantities for two of the schools were taken out by Mr. 
Nortucrort, he had little hope of obtaining them without 
long delay. 


Tur Marché de Madeleine of Brussels is known to 
most visitors, and especially to students of literature, for the 
Galerie Boirtier, which forms part of the market, is mono- 
polised by the secondhand booksellers. The market was 
constructed from designs by CLuySENAAR, the architect, in 
1848. During the excavations an immense number of coins 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came to light. 
The coins were made over to the director of the Monnaie 
Theatre, who was an amateur numismatist, for 39,681 francs. 
The Municipal Council of Brussels applied the money to 
rewarding the four labourers who exhumed the treasure trove. 
A pension of one half franc a day was awarded to each of 
them, with a reversion to their widows and children of the 
age of eighteen years. All the representatives of the dis- 
coverers of the coins have passed away with the exception of 
one widow, who has attained a great age. The Communal 
Council have, in consequence’ of the*special features of the 
case, increased her allowance to 400 francs a year. Did the 
Lord Mayor of London, or any of the spectators in the 
Monnaie on Wednesday night, think for a moment of the 
passion for numismatics of a former director of the theatre ? 


A new lycée, intended for the education of girls, and 
bearing the name of Moliére, was opened in Paris on 
Monday last. Everything that is official in France is sup- 
posed to be perfect, and in order to prove that the identifi- 
cation of the school with the playwright is correct, speeches 
were made at the opening to show that the purpose of 
Moutkre’s comedies was to demonstrate the necessity of 
the education of girls in secular schools! It is evident that 
Paris has lost not only its old logic, but its sense of the 
ridiculous. However, with all its absurdities, the ceremony 
and the speeches brought the “palmes académiques ” to 
M. Proust, the architect who has been the representative 
of M. VauDREMER in the direction of the works. The new 
school consists of four buildings of no more than two storeys 
in height, which are connected by a covered gallery on the 
ground floor, that will form an excellent ambulatory, unless 
at times when the rain will be driven into it. The ground 
floor is appropriated to classrooms (in which chairs are 
substituted for benches), a dining-room, kitchen, Xc.,, and 
the first will be used for drawing schools, rooms for study, 
caretaker’s offices, &c. The school will accommodate 
350 students. 


On Monday next the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
will open, and it is calculated that no less than 1,200 
students will be present. Architecture can claim about 
one-half the number, painting has 400, sculpture 200, and 
engraving twenty students. As the students are expected 
to attend all the classes some of the architects may become 
fascinated with painting, or vce versa. Architecture is 
directed by MM. AnpRE, GiNAIN and GuADET, and 
sculpture by MM. Cavetier, FarcurzreE and THomas. 
Owing to the death of M. BouLancer, there are only two 
professors of painting at present, MM. CapaNEL and 
Gérome. To till up the vacant professorship a meeting of 
the Council of the Beaux-Arts has been summoned. If 
the interests of the students are alone considered the appoint- 
ment should be given to M. Jean-Paut Laurens, Artists 
are not decided about the merits of his work, which is, 
indeed, beyond the appreciation of the ordinary patron of 
art. But M. Laurens is, in addition, one of those men 
who have an infinite capacity for taking trouble. If any of 
the members of the Council have observed M. LAURENS 
scrutinising pictures in the Salon as one of the jury, they 
must know that no less care will be taken to-discover the 
good and bad points in the drawings of students. 
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THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION IN 
BRUSSELS. 
T was inevitable that the law of compensation, which 
seems to be nearly as regular in its working as the 
law of gravitation, should prevail in connection with the 
Reformation in England under Henry VIII. If there 
were gains there were also losses, and among them were 
many in connection with art. England, by the Act of the 
King, was severed from those parts of Europe where art 
was the most perfect, namely, France and Italy. The old 
traditions of design were set aside, and something had to 
be attempted, of which the weakness becomes manifest if 
we compare Elizabethan with Tudor ornament, or an old 
chalice with a reformed communion cup. Some notion of 
the extent of the destruction of works of art in churches, 
monasteries and nunneries may be derived from the notes 
of King Hrnry’s commissioners. About what was sacri- 
ficed in private houses we have no record. We may be 
sure that in England people were as much disposed as the 
Catholics throughout Europe to preserve things which were 
connected is. some way with their religion, and which were, 
it may be assumed, as beautiful in form as similar things in 
churches. - ut few would care to oppose the King’s will 
for the sake of a carving in ivory or a reliquary in metal; 
and, besides, from the change in belief objects of the kind 
lost their importance. That there was a general clearance 
of treasures which had passed from generation to genera- 
tion as heirlooms in families is evident from the rarity of 
examples in the Medieval metalwork, painting,. sculpture, 
embroidery or illumination of England in public and private 
collections. 

The beauty of the works may be taken for granted. In 
those days architecture was a power, and the details of a 
cathedral or a church served for models to the metalworker 
and the carver. A single example in the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion reveals how great was the skill of the English gold- 
smith at a time which was supposed to be one of decadence. 
It is an ostensoir, or monstrance, which is said to have been 
presented to the church of Notre Dame at Hal, by Henry 
VIII, about 1513. It is almost entirely made of silver, 
and evidently parts are a direct reproduction from some 
English church. The King would hardly offer a work 
which was not made by one of his subjects ; and, if so, it is 
evident that, in the early part of his reign, there were 
craftsmen who could execute work of a most refined kind, 
and, indeed, this English specimen, despite its colour, 
holds its own in the midst of along range of ostensoirs. 
Yet, in a little time after he produced it, the artist must 
have discovered that his occupation was gone. A man who 
dared to make monstrances in London after the King had 
ceased to prize them, would soon discover that art was no 
protection. 

The Belgians have been more successful than most 
peoples in preserving examples of Medizeval art, and a vast 
number of works in various materials can now be seen in 
Brussels, in an adjunct to the International Exhibition of 
modern industry. Although Medizvalism may be most 
largely represented, it does not, however, monopolise all the 
space. The periods of the history of industrialism are more 
or less exemplified. The first case in the Exhibition con- 
tains specimens of the attempts of prehistoric man to employ 
stone and metals for his needs, and the course of craftsman- 
ship is followed down to a time which may be called 
recent. As a rule, there is some affinity between the 
contents of a case. In addition, there is a section which is 
arranged in a series of rooms in order to suggest the kind of 
furniture and ornaments which were in use at different 
times, or were characteristic of a town or province. There 
are sadles for the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, a “salon Liégeois,” a compartment 
devoted to arms, a “cuisine,” &c. As the part of the 
building in which the Retrospective Exhibition is held is 
curved on plan, it appears to be larger than it is in reality, 
and it must be said that little space is left for visitors. 

A collection containing about four thousand objects, and 
not one of them wanting in interest, is not to be adequately 
described in an article. All we can do is to point out the 
general characteristics of the Exhibition by alluding to some 
of the more remarkable works. 

It is not necessary to say much about the prehistoric 
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parts. The early stone weapons have little variety, and to 
see one case containing them in a museum is to see all. 
Belonging to a later period is a remarkable and very large 
funeral urn, which evidently belonged to a woman who was: 
distinguished, as a sort of diadem wasinthe urn. There 
was also something more prosaic in the form of a large 
bone, from which the flesh had parted, and which may have 
been intended as food in the peregrinations of the defunct 
through the unknown world. 

The district about Namur has been weli worked by a 
local archzological society, and some of the remains 
exhumed form an interesting collection. It denotes that 


at an early period the art of enamelling was applied in’ 


Belgium for ornamentation of brooches, rings, and bracelets. 
It may have been derived from the Romans. ‘The orna- 
mentation is generally of the interlaced patterns which are 
associated with Celtic and Norse work. But it must be said 
that the lines are rarely graceful, and would seem to be 
derived from descriptions of patterns rather than from the 
patterns themselves. The colour is always excellent, 
especially in blues, and the paste is even in texture. It is 
apparent that at an era which was prior to the introduction. 
of Byzantine enamels in Western Europe the Belgians were 
skilled in the chemistry of fluxes, and in the arrangement of 
the partitions or cloisons. 

At a much later period Namur seems to have again 
succeeded in enamelling, that is, if we assume the triptych 
in another case to be produced in the district. In it we 
see an example of translucid enamel, which at one time was 
in favour for reliquaries in Belgium. From Namur, also, 
comes a most delicate statuette of a bishop ina shrine set 
with coloured stones, which are also introduced in the 
drapery of the figure, one being at each fold of the amice. 
Through the influence of BALDWIN in the Crusades, Belgium 
was enriched with many examples of Byzantine art, the 
dragons on church spires being supposed to be among them. 
A crown set with precious stones and ornamented with filigree 
from the Cathedral of Namur, is described as being brought 
from Constantinople in 1205. In ‘“ Baedeker” the date is 
said to be 1429. There is also a fine case for the crown, 
which, too, is evidently Byzantine work ; the top is adorned 
with medallions. Ivory tablets for writing, like those seen 
in the Namur case, are very rare, but of the small cradle 
(which like most Medizval work is highly coloured and 
gilded) there are other examples in the Exhibition. They 
are generally about a foot in length, and from their preserva- 


tion it is reasonable to imagine they were used to recall the 


Nativity rather than as playthings. In some a small figure 
is placed which is evidently of a later date. 

But none of the contributions from Namur can com- 
pare, if judged as works of art, with a collection froma 
nunnery in that town, all of which is said to be the work of 
an Augustinian monk (VAN DER GoEs, the painter, belonged 
to the same Order) named Huco. He was one of the 
artists who lived in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
and if it were asserted that he was the greatest of the men 
who worked in the precious metals at that time, it would 
be difficult to bring proof to the contrary, or, in other 
words, to discover objects which are superior to his handi- 
work in this Exhibition. In no museum have we seen 
greater finesse in the treatment of vegetation and of small 
animals, or more perfect curves in rinceaux. One work 
is enough to suggest his skill as an artist. A four-armed 
Byzantine cross, most refined in its enamel, medallions and 
filigree, was given to him in order that he might make a 
base for it. He recognised the beauty of the Eastern work, 
but he did not attempt to imitate it. Huco entered into 
competition with it; he applied Gothic ornament equally 
minute and no less beautiful. A missal painter might envy 
the delicacy of the detail which he introduces. But he was 
equally facile in different works. The large chalice or 
ciborium (No. 153) is a model from its proportions and 
contours. On one of the ornaments of a book of Gospels, 
Huco has introduced a figure of himself in a circle of 
about the circumference of a shilling. He is kneeling, and 
holds the book with extended arms above his head. On 
the opposite side is a medallion showing St. NicHoLas 
seated, to whom the book is supposed to be offered by the 
monk. ‘A phylactery, which probably is used as a breast- 
plate for a cope, suggests how well he succeeded in works 
which were to be magnificent. A cross and two fine 
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reliquaries belonging to the church of Walcourt are attri- 
buted to Huco. ‘Treasures of this kind are found only in 
_ places which are closed to the tourist in Belgium, and their 


appearance in an exhibition is a boon for archeologists of 


all countries. 

Two of the finest ‘“chasses,” or coffers for relics, in 
Europe are those of ‘Saint Hadelin,” belonging to Notre 
Dame in Huy, and ‘Saint Maur,” lent by the Duc DE 
Beaurort. ‘The former has the appearance of a work in 
bronze, ornamented with flowing lines in gold, and, it is 
said, dates from the beginning of the twelfth century; but 
some archeologists maintain that prior to the thirteenth 
century the chdsses were simple in form and were coffins 
rather than coffers. The Huy chasse wants the ornaments 
which were formerly on the sloping roofs, but fortunately 
the figures on the sides are preserved in their simplicity. 
On one of the ends is a figure of Curist, who holds a 
globe, and is represented as beardless—a departure from 
the usual practice of the West. The chasse de Saint Maur 
is startling in the brilliancy of its gold plates, and one 
wonders how it could have withstood the vicissitudes of 
seven centuries without having a stain. It has the figures 
on the roofs as well as on the sides, and in style of treat- 
ment is not unlike the chasse from Huy. Both works 
have more of the Romanesque vigour than of Gothic 
delicacy. There are other chasses, but they belong to a 
later period. 

Several crosses, having a variety of forms, are placed 
together. Those numbered 39, 43, and 44 have each four 
arms, and consequently resemble the crosses used in the 
Greek Church and the pectoral crosses of Western arch- 
bishops. One cross is a sixteenth-century Italian work, 
with ornament of nielli, which is charming in its detail, and 
without any of that suggestion of being manufactured which 
sometimes characterises Italian work. The ostensoirs, 
which are used for the ceremony of the Salut in churches, 
show a variety of forms, but all are now superseded. The 
form in use may have been suggested by phylacteries like 
the one by Huco already mentioned. The largest is the 
ostensoir of Henry VIII., but from the mass of silver it 
looks cold when seen beside its golden companions. From 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the aim of the gold- 
smith was to make the ostensoir a sort of shrine, and in 
that view the architecture of the time was faithfully imitated. 
Probably they were all designed by architects, for as late 
as 1708 we find an architect supplying a design for 
the great ostensoir which is in Notre Dame, Paris. 
In many of the encensoirs, or thuribles, we also see the 
influence of architecture. It was supposed that no better 
plan could be devised for the passage of the smoke of 
incense than by having an imitation of windows full of 
tracery. One thurible was evidently derived from one of 
the German Romanesque churches. ‘Looking at these 
examples, it is evident that the furniture and accessories of 
the Medizxval services bore a close relation to the building 
in which they were employed. It was again reproduced in 
the reliquaries which were found in houses, and in this way 
architecture exercised its sway not only over societies, but 
upon individuals. 

According to M. VirTt, there is also a close connection 
between the architecture of a period and the style of 
caligraphy then employed. But what is more likely to 
strike a visitor on seeing the illuminated manuscripts at 
Brussels is the brilliancy of the colours and of the gold. 
They might have been finished yesterday, so few are the 
signs of age on the drawings. Does not the condition of 
the manuscripts suggest that water-colour drawings should 
not be exposed to strong light? The illuminated volumes 
are generally kept closed or covered, and they continue to 
be as unchanged in colour as in outline, Some of the 
manuscripts were originally in the library of the Ducs DE 
Bourcocne. An _ Italian missal which belonged to 
Maruras Corvin, King of Hungary in the fifteenth 
century, shows figures well executed, but they lack the 
naiveté which generally characterises the Western illumina- 
tions. One manuscript is open at a place where the letter 
“©” is formed by a combination of the four Evangelistic 
symbols. In another ApAM and Ever are seen standing at 
the foot of the Cross. There are two splendid examples of 
Eastern illumination, which by some people may be con- 
sidered as superior to those from European monasteries, as 
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the ornament is entirely conventional and without any 
figure pieces. It is impossible to say whether the Eastern 
or the Western colours are more perfect incondition. One 
belonged to SHANK NAMAH DE FIRDOUISI XVI., a name 
which recalls “Lalla Rookh.” ‘The other is from Persia, 
having the ornament in blue and gold. It was a present fit 
for a king. 

Many grand specimens of the reredos are to be met 
with in the Exhibition. Lombeek is not a place lying in 
the route of the traveller, but it contained a remarkable 
specimen of a reredos which is now in Brussels. It repre- 
sents the life of the Blessed Virgin in a series of deeply- 
sunk panels, with figures in high relief, and which are most 
animated in action. The care taken to represent the archi- 
tecture, furniture, &c., was a recognition of the importance 
of art in those days. Near it is a crucifix of large size from 
the church of Oplinter, and which is supposed to date from 
the thirteenth century. The colour and expression of the 
life-size figure are most vivid. This work is more effective 
than many of the modern representations of the Crucifixion, 
where the figure of Curist is detachable fron}, the cross, 
yet it will be found that the figure is in low relief, and 
carved from the same piece of oak as thevecross. The 
arrangement and the colour are so contrived'ts to produce 
the effect of very high relief. Many smaller reredoses and 
carvings are shown. One group in relief bears a resemblance 
to a similar scene by Memtinc in St. John’s Hospital, 
Bruges. Among the statuettes is one which is covered with 
plates of thin copper that are beaten to correspond with the 
work beneath. It is evident that long before St. SEBASTIAN 
became a stock subject with Italian painters, he was selected 
by the Belgian wood-carvers. From Notre Dame (the 
cathedral) of Antwerp comes a statuette in which CHRIST 
is shown playing wtih His mother’s cheek, probably the 
earliest example of that sort of action. But among all the 
statuettes of the Virgin and Child in the Exhibition 
precedence must be given to one in ivory belenging to 
Baron OPPENHEIM. Less care seems to have been taken 
with the figure of Curist than with the Blessed Virgin, 
to whom the sculptor imparted the placidity, the silence, 
the mystery of Egyptian sculpture. The treatment of the 
drapery adds to the effect produced by the expression of the 
face and the pose of the figure; it is in large folds unless 
near the shoulders, where it is tightened to express more 
power. ‘The statuette is ascribed to the fourteenth century, 
and if similar style could be adopted in our modern imita- 
tions of Medieval sculpture, there would be no more cavils 
about distorted saints. A  thirteenth-century statuette of 
the Blessed Virgin in the same case is a realisation of a still 
more severe ideal. 

The lutrins, or lecterns, merit a word. Those having an 
eagle for supporter are most common. There is one with 
a pelican from ‘Tirlemont. Another rare variety is the 
griffin lectern. One from Andenne is so powerful as to 
suggest that the designer intended to suggest an evil spirit. 
Paschal candlesticks, lustres, and chandeliers will be found 
near the lecterns. 

Vestments, altar-frontals, tapestries, carpets, embroi- 
deries, &c., fill many cases in the Exhibition, and there are 
several examples of stuffs from Eastern looms. It is plain 
that after the Crusades the countrymen of Batpwin of 
Flanders recognised the advantages of traffic with the East. 
Seeing the richness of the old textiles in the Exhibition, it 
is not difficult to imagine the fine apparel of the Belgian 
ladies at one time, and which wrung the confession from 
Jouanna of Navarre, that she was no better dressed than 
the women of Bruges. 

The secular work is abundant. A favourite Medizval 
legend is recalled by the group of ARISTOTLE and his 
mistress, an allegory of the servitude of man. M. ZsCHILLE 
has a collection of over 700 knives, forks, and spoons, repre- 
senting a chapter in the history of evolution. The collec- 
tion of argenterie de table is worthy of a country which at 
one time was remarkable for its wealth. Amateurs have 
contributed specimens of Belgian and German glass; the 
watches which the Marquis pe Ropes bequeathed to the 
Museum of Antiquities are now in the Exhibition, and no 
less interesting are the French watches of the sixteenth 
century. Several interesting dzjowx come from the stores of 
Mr. Epwarp JosEpH, including some miniatures by 
Cosway. Among the’ bronzes is a noble figure of WVepzune, 
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by Joun of Bologna, and a /erseus, which is attributed 
to BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

A new world seems to be reached when we come to the 
cases containing examples of Sevres and Chelsea ware. As 
was to be expected, the collection of delph and other 
Belgian faience is very large ; but it must be admitted that 
whatever may be our shortcomings when compared with 
the past, there is nothing in all the cases which in design 
will bear comparison with the faience of Messrs. DouLTon. 
The beautiful statuettes in white porcelain suggest how 
much is lost in England by neglecting this branch of art, 
although at one time Alderman CopELAND demonstrated 
that English porcelain was not to be surpassed by any from 
Saxe or Vienna. As long as Japanese monsters are ac- 
cepted as the highest ornamental art it would be vain to 
hope that sculpture will be popularised in England. 

To virtuosos the musical instruments will be the most 
attractive. Among them is a violin which is one of the 
last made by old Srrapivartus; another by the same maker, 
which belonged to PAGANINI; a viola-de-gamba, which 
was made for Francis I.; a lute belonging to M. EMILE 
Wauters, and which may have served as a model for one 
introduced in his painting in the Brussels Musée; two 
virginals, &c. ; (fh 

Space will not allow us to describe the Exhibition at 
further length, but it may be said that in variety and interest 
it surpasses the first of the exhibitions of loan collections at 
South Kensington. The authorities have wisely decreed 
that an extra fee must be paid for entrance to the Retro- 
spective Exhibition. In consequence the galleries are never 
crowded, and students of archzeology, artists, and amateurs 
are able to examine the treasures at their leisure. 


MISTAKES IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Architects Mistakes. 


E have now reached architects’ mistakes, and there seems 
to be good reason for occupying such time as is left 
chiefly with mistakes in practice. Still there are one or two 
remarks on design which I am tempted to hazard, and which I 
think can usefully be made. Remember, then, that it is a great 
mistake to attempt in designing touse whatyoudonot understand. 
Just as in Egypt the captive Israelites could not make bricks 
without straw, so you cannot design without materials, 2.2. 
without being familiar with the forms, features, and ornaments 
of the style in which you are working, and with the manner in 
which those elements have been put together by successful 
architects before your time; and without, moreover, being 
practised in the application of that knowledge. 

If you want to see examples on a large scale, numerous, 
costly, and distressingly instructive of what making architectural 
bricks without this sort of straw comes to, just walk through the 
various streets and courts of the City of London. Side by side 
with some of the best buildings of our best architects you will 
see costly works, substantial and pretentious, designed by men 
who can have had no intimate knowledge of, and scarcely any 
training in, our art, and who have in most cases been employed 
because they were known to moneyed men as trustworthy sur- 
veyors. Such have doubtless built soundly, but their works are 
architecturally failures. Getting together this straw—to return to 
the old figure—is no easy task. It takes a long time and a 
good deal of pains to gather information enough, and to 
develop skill and experience enough, to make a really good 
architectural design, and to work it out n allits details ; yet it 
is unwise to start practice till this can be done. Sometimes 
circumstances or the offer of work render it almost necessary 
for a student of only a few years’ standing to begin on his own 
account ; but it is very rare for those who start prematurely 
to succeed in doing good architecture, unless they have the 
resolution, after completing their first works, to stop, and go 
abroad and finish their studies and then come home and 
resume. 

I am tempted to add that a new style is a mistake; not that 
a new style is in itself impossible, but that it is impossible to 
you orme. It is idle to suppose that the genius of any one 
man could successfully work out a new style that his fellow- 
men would feel to be appropriate. Looking round on the 
motley variety of styles which prevail in modern Europe, we 
are tempted to believe that it is a matter of no moment what 
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style be brought in and used. Yet a little observation will 
show you that it is not so. No architectural style is practised 
in England (to limit our notice to the country under our eyes), 
various as the styles that are or have been in vogue may be, ~ 
unless its roots are deep and wide in the history or the 
sympathies of the English people. Greek, which was the style 
of our grandfathers’ time, was welcomed at a time when every ~ 
man of education in England was, or wished to be thought, a 
Classical scholar. Scholarship is on the wane and there is 
now scant encouragement for the practice of Greek archi- 
tecture, though to learn it is as needful as ever. Italian 
Renaissance is intimately connected with modern as distinct 
from Mediaeval feeling and life, and has become universal in 


| this as in other countries of Europe, just because it is identified 


with that which England has in common with every modern 
European country. Gothic is the architecture which was a 
native of this country during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
Queen Anne is Dutch architecture, and belongs to a set of 
things which became incorporated into our national life at the 
Revolution, when Holland gave usaking. There have been, 
on the other hand, various attempts to introduce other styles 
with which there exist no such links, but the attempts have 
failed. For example, no permanent result followed the efforts 
of that most able architect Owen Jones, to introduce Mahom- 
medan architecture into this country—efforts in which he was 
virtually without followers. If there is any truth in these views, 
and I believe there is no gainsaying them, we have no reason- 
able ground for supposing that a new style could live and 
thrive, even if a great man had the genius to devise sucha 
thing. If it comes it will grow, not be made. 

Every apparent novelty in architecture should be viewed with 
great distrust, as more likely to be a mistake than a success. 
That novelty is both possible and desirable is self evident, 
but beware of what seems to you to promise to be extremely 
and strikingly novel. It has probably been tried before and 
given up as less good than the received way, or, if that be not 
the case, still there is great risk of its being the blemish 
instead of the blossom of your work—a mistake instead of a 
discovery. The one defect of importance in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
occurs at the crossing of the main avenue and the transepts— 
the one part where its great architect has departed most widely 
from the practice of other church builders, and has, in the 
search for novelty, sacrificed more than he has gained, clever 
though the disposition of the piers that carry his dome un- 
doubtedly is. 


Mistakes in Practice. 


In practice—that is to say, in the practically carrying on of 
the profession of architect—no more grievous mistake can be 
made—nay, I think, none so grievous—as taking bribes. An 
architect who accepts illicit commissions, or does nominal work 
for large fees, or who allows any other of the expedients by 
which receiving a bribe is made to look as if it were a business 
transaction, to be practised upon him, has sinned against the 
very first duty of a professional man; he has sold that 
independence which ought to be his most cherished possession, 
and has put himself under the thumb of the very persons whom 
he ought to control. The wisest of mankind says, “A gift 
destroyeth the heart,” and it is not possible to be more forcible, 
more terse, or more true. There are sure to be times when 
very specious proposals will be made to most of you, and when 
it may appear almost quixotic to decline money which you 
sorely need, but whenever any case occurs in which you honestly 
doubt whether the transaction is one for you to agree to or not, 
I will suggest a practical test. Imagine yourself cross-ques- 
tioned as to the entire affair by some such master of the art as 
Sir Henry James, before Mr. Justice Hawkins and a jury in 
open court, and if you at all doubt whether you would come off 
with credit, pray take that as an indication that the doubt is 
well founded, and the proposed transaction should be declined 
with thanks. 

Anything that is in any way unfair is a mistake as well as 
reprehensible. It is wrong; itis also bad policy. Believe me, 
there is no truer word than that “ Honesty is the best policy.” 
It is both dishonest and a mistake to get work away from a 
professional brother, or to undersell the profession by working 
at a rate below the recognised and fair rate, and it is equally 
a mistake to overcharge a client. Either of these may be 
expected to bring an inevitable train of bad consequences, a 
retribution, in its wake. It is generally speaking a mistake to 
work for nothing. You may occasionally do it in the case of 
charities in which you are interested, but I think a guiding rule 
should be not to do it in any case except where the work is so 
in your own connection that under any circumstances it would 
come to you. To do work for nothing, and thereby deprive 
some other architect both of the work and the fees, is extremely 
bad. 

I think there remains no worse mistake to note than 
temper. Temper is a mistake—a ship without a rudder, 
a horse without a rider, or a stream that has burst its banks, 
are apt illustrations of the condition of a man of business who 
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has lost his temper. Above all things an angry letter is a 
mistake. Make it a rule never to write a line while you are 
angry; for, somehow, an angry man’s pen seems dipped in 
permanent gall rather than ink, and his written words unluckily 
have not the same chance of being either promptly answered, 
and then forgotten, or good-naturedly overlooked, that hasty 
spoken words often have. A letter written in heat is read, you 
must remember, in cool blood. If something raises your 
wrath, and you sit down and fire off a withering epistle, the 
best thing you can do is to put it in the fire there and then ; the 
next best, to keep it twenty-four hours, and then reconsider it 5 
and the next best, to show it to a judicious friend. 

One in high station, who had been much irritated, and had 
written a splendid and stinging reply, took it to the most 
influential man whom he knew. The chief—I think it was 
Palmerston—read it right through without a word, ‘Got a 
copy of this letter?” “No.” “Not even a rough draft?” 
“No. I wrote it straight off.” ‘Very injudicious letter. 
Much better burn it ”—and, suiting the action to the word, the 
great man put it into the fire, and coolly held it there with the 
poker till there was no shred left. That was the action of a 
true friend. 

I must, at the same time, point out that just anger is not the 
same thing as giving way to temper. The ability to exhibit 
indignation at the right moment, if kept perfectly under control, 
is very useful to one who has to supervise works or direct men. 
The just anger of a superior is generally dreaded, and to an 
extent far beyond what one would expect or can quite explain. 
If, therefore, you are able at the proper moment to show an 
offending artisan, foreman, contractor, or tradesman, that you 
are justly and with good reason roused to anger, it will 
generally help you in the control of the works under your 
direction. 

My reference to an angry letter as a mistake makes it 
suitable here to add that we are liable to make mistakes by 
writing where we ought to speak, and speaking where we ought 
to write. Writing is quite permanent; therefore it is far more 
fit than our fading memories to record anything that should 
last. It is quite inelastic, quite unyielding ; so it is unfit for 
anything of the nature of give-and-take. In all negotiations, 
explanations—above all, whenever there is a difficulty or 
ground for dissatisfaction—see people, at all sacrifices, in 
preference to writing them. At such times it is a mistake to 
write. On the other hand, if any specific order has to be 
given, if any definite objection or complaint has to be made, 
or if any agreement has to remain in force for any length of 
time, it is equally a mistake not to put it in writing. Your 
order, your complaint, your contract may often be originally 
done by word of mouth; but, in such cases, they should be 
afterwards repeated in writing, for accuracy’s sake. 

In architectural practice delay is a mistake. It is not 
always possible to be prompt, but it is far more possible than 
persons who habitually procrastinate are willing to believe, and 
from first to last it will greatly add to your chance of success if 
you are prompt. At the first inception of an undertaking, 
whether the client be eager or the reverse, it is equally prudent 
to do some thing at once. The eager client is baulked if he 
find nothing done after a short time, perhaps changes his mind 
as to doing the work at all, or more possibly changes his archi- 
tect. The lukewarm and indifferent client, who might by a 
promptly-prepared sketch have been encouraged to go on, is 
disheartened, or turns to something else, or postpones or 
abandons his intention. Were I to trace the work of an 
architect all through, it would be easy to show that at every 
succeeding stage delay is a mistake, though I am bound to 
admit that it often can hardly be avoided. Carelessness is a 
mistake, and one into which not a few men are apt to fall. 
The saying is attributed to Goethe, that “Genius is the art of 
taking pains.” The common notion of genius is that it can do 
without taking pains. I donot ask you to accept this definition 
of genius as exact, but it covers half, and more than half, of the 
truth, and it would, I think, be perfectly true if you altered the 
wording and said, “ The secret of success is the art of taking 
pains.” Watch a successful man in the exercise of his art or 
pursuit, whatever it may be; you will see him all attention, all 
devotion to the business in hand. Consult an eminent physician, 
and you see by his questions, his air of concentration, his whole 
method, that for the time being your constitution, your ailment, 
and what to do for you in order to relieve you, occupy his entire 
and undivided attention and thoughts. It is chiefly this habit 
and power of concentration which has made his pursuit of 
medicine successful, has enabled him often to baffle disease 
and restore health, and has gained him reputation. 

Read any good life of any prominent public man (as, for 
example, read Mr. Street’s life lately published), and you will 
see what incessant, eager toil and watchfulness occupied every 
hour of his day, and his night too. Nor is it less easy to 
remark in recreations that success can only be secured by 
great pains, however clever you may naturally be. Watch an 
angler who is known to be habitually successful, his keen atten- 
tion, his constant thoughtfulness about tackle, flies, water, the 


long hours he will devote to fishing, and the eager pursuit of 
his game. A champion player in any athletic game, rowing, 
cricket, tennis, football, rifle-shooting—what constant practice ! 
what a watchful eye for every turn of the game, every detail of 
the pursuit! Now if you are to be successful in architectural 
practice, you must set about it in the spirit, temper, and method 
of Grace at his cricket, or Renshaw at his tennis, or a Queen’s 
prizeman at his rifle range. . 

It is, however, possible to throw one’s self into the interest- 
ing part of a pursuit, and to remain indifferent to details 
that do not of themselves attract or that seem insignificant. 
This, though of course better than being languid and care- 
less about the whole business, is likely to lead to trouble. 
In the conduct of works, then, it is a mistake to neglect 
small matters, though it is equally a mistake to fuss. There 
are plenty of proverbs to enforce the importance of apparent 
trifles :—“ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves” ; “Do not lose the ship for a ha’porth of tar,” 
and so on. In every building there occur a certain number 
of apparently little points which must receive the architect’s 
careful attention, but which one is naturally more inclined to 
leave to others or to chance than the questions that affect large 
parts of the fabric. The difference between the important and 
the unimportant does not, however, lie in their magnitude, or 
their cost, or their conspicuousness. Take a gold watch: the 
most conspicuous and the largest part of it is the case, and 
whether it be the most expensive part or no, it is certainly of 
the most expensive material, while the hair-spring is barely 
visible, of a cheap metal, and, compared to the case, of little 
money value ; yet you may batter the case about, or deface it 
in a hundred ways, and the going of the watch may escape, 
but you cannot in the least interfere with the hair-spring, not 
in the most minute particular, without impairing the accuracy 
of your timekeeper or stopping it altogether. In a house it is 
much the same. The main walls are a costly part of the 
building, but they may be considerably damaged, decayed, or 
mutilated without a tithe of the inconvenience to the inmates 
which will occur if their chimneys smoke, their taps yield 
nothing but lukewarm water, their ovens will not heat, or the 
water runs off from their cisterns. The same thing is often 
true of the artistic effect of your work. You have, let us say, 
a Gothic church in hand, and labels over the windows spring- 
ing from carved bosses. You carelessly place the bosses below 
the springing line instead of above it, or you in ignorance draw 
them so. That small blunder produces exactly the effects on 
the eye of a cultivated observer that would result to his ear from 
your talking about har¢ or harchitecture, and, in its way, the 
proper placing of that one detail is as essential to the success 
of the design as the most ambitious or elaborate of its features. 
It is therefore a mistake to consider that any single thing 
essential to your building is unimportant or may be safely 
neglected. 

There is, however, an opposite: fussiness is a mistake. It 
is fussiness to visit a building too constantly, or to interfere for 
the sake of interfering. You must not forget that if as architect 
you have the power of making alterations, every alteration, even 
if it be an improvement, means delay and expense, and that 
delay and expense are among the worst evils that can afflict a 
building. One of the most troublesome and unsatisfactory 
disagreements I ever had to unravel grew out of the architect, 
a man of real ability, having little other work in hand, paying 
a visit at least every other day to the works, and never going 
without ordering something to be done or undone. The accu- 
mulated effect of these orders was months of delay and claims 
without end for extras, while for all practical purposes the 
building would have been quite as serviceable if carried out 
exactly as shown in the original plans and specifications without 
any of the modifications and improvements. 

I am quite aware that one cannot expect people’s minds to 
cease working when once a contract has been signed, and that 
it is proverbially “never too late to mend”; but, on the other 
hand, you may “buy even gold too dear.” ‘A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” and there are few improvements which are 
really worth the cost, delay, and annoyance that come of inter- 
fering with a contract which has once been settled and accepted. 
In short, generally speaking variations are a mistake. 

Mistakes in dealing with your clients are especially to be 
guarded against, because they generally injure your prospects 
in life, yet they may occur in so many different ways that it is 
impossible to catalogue them. Many if not most instances of 
miscarriage between clients and their architects appear, how- 
ever, to start from one root, namely, from mistaking the duty 
you have to discharge, or forgetting to keep up the proper 
relation of architect and client. Your duty may be described 
thus: to form a correct idea of what your client wants and 
wishes, and to do your best to obtain it for him. Your relation 
to him is purely professional and not that of friendly intimacy, 
or equality, or good fellowship, or boon companionship. There 
are cases where an architect forms an idea of what a client 
wants, but which does not correspond to his wishes, and then 
there is sure to be dissatisfaction. There are cases where an 
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architect forms a notion of what a client wishes, but fails, till 
too late, to realise that it is not what he wants. The result 
again is dissatisfaction. There are cases in which the archi- 
tect troubles himself little about either the wants or the wishes 
of his client, and works out what in his judgment they ought 
to be. Same result. Lastly, it has sometimes happened that 
the architect and the client, or one of them, have forgotten to 
maintain their intercourse on the proper professional footing, 
and if any cause of disagreement arises these cases end in the 
bitterest of quarrels. Professor Cockerell—a prince of archi- 
tects—used to say to us, “ Be a gentleman among artists and 
an artist among gentlemen.” 

As one illustration of perhaps the most common form in 
which this sort of misunderstanding of the architect's duties 
develops itself, I will take the case of a dwelling-house. The 
architect busies himself to learn what his client’s wishes are, 
and he takes no small pains to put them into shape, and he, 
perhaps, designs something which is very like what his client 
would like. But he neglects to realise exactly what his client 
wants. Let us suppose that his client is a man of moderate 
means, who cannot trench upon his income, and who has, let us 
say, 2,0002. to spend, and that what he really needs is the best 
house that can be had for a couple of thousand pounds, all 
which his architect might have found out had he taken the 
trouble. When the lowest estimate for the design comes in at 
over four thousand, the whole thing is abandoned in chagrin 
and disgust, and the architect too late realises that he ought to 
have found out what his client needed as well as what he 
wished. 

The relationship between client and architect involves the 
necessity sometimes of very plain speaking, and the more 
thoroughly professional the bearing of the architect has been, 
the more thoroughly is it possible for him to discharge this 
sometimes{painful duty with perfect effect. For example, in 
the case I have suggested, had the architect quite realised the 
case, he would at some period have had to say, “ You cannot 
within the limit of expense that is prudent build anything either 
so ornamental and so roomy as you want; the design must be 
plain, some rooms given up, and the others kept small,” and 
so on. Whenever any such necessity arises, believe me, itis a 


mistake to shirk or postpone the unpleasant duty. Meet it 
squarely and fairly and with good temper. 

In dealing with those employed on your works, it is a mis- 
tuke to suppose that every contractor, tradesman, or artificer is 
a thief or an extortioner, and every quantity surveyor a kind of 


contraband agent. I have put it strongly, but the suspicious 
temper of mind at which this remark points goes sometimes far 
towards a tone of feeling as exaggerated asthis. The fact is that 
your contractors and tradesmen are engaged in one of the most 
complicated and difficult businesses possible. Their motive for 
carrying on the business is to make a profit, and you should 
look upon it as a matter for sincere regret if a profit is not 
made by the contractors on your works. You and they are 
engaged together on“the difficult task of erecting a building, 
and if originally you know them to be respectable, by all means 
treat these people as co-operating with you and aiding to give 
reality to your designs, which is their real position, and do not 
suspect unfair dealing till some proof of it begins to show itself. 
Such a course will be much nearer the fair and proper mode of 
administering a building. While I recommend this tone of mind 
I do not recommend that you should cease to be vigilant and 
careful. It would be quite as great a mistake to abandon 
watchfulness as to abandon confidence gratuitously, and it 
would be a departure from the line of conduct which your duty 
to your client prescribes to you. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to say anything about quantity surveyors, but I know that 
when I began practice, there was a kind of uneasy feeling in 
the minds of some of us, as though quantities were a kind of 
illicit trading, and those who prepared them akin to smugglers. 
If any of you share these notions now, permit me to assure you 
that they are a mistake, that the profession of a quantity sur- 
veyor is a most honourable and confidential one, and that the 
work they do is now indispensable to the conduct of building 
operations of any magnitude or complexity, and the assistance 
they render to the architect very valuable. 

This mention of contractors and surveyors will serve to 
introduce another subject that should be noticed. It is for a 
beginner a mistake to employ second-rate or unknown men, 
either as builders, manufacturers, or quantity surveyors. When 
you have established your position and gained a reasonable 
amount uf reputation and experience, do as you like, but in 
early days you cannot afford to employ people who are not first- 
rate. It is of vital importance to run no risk of failure in your 
early works, and the employment of thoroughly reliable persons 
will greatly diminish that risk, and their known position and 
trustworthiness are a great safeguard and help to you if any 
part of their work should go wrong; and to some extent the 
same caution is a prudent one as regards new materials and 
untried modes of construction. A fortunate accident on the 
very first matter of any importance ever put into my hands 
revealed to me the value of employing known men, The work 


came from a man of business in the country, and I was I know 
looked upon with distrust by his London agent, who saw me 
for him, as young and untried. Fortunately, after making out 
some drawings and a specification, I got an estimate from a 
contractor of good repute, and I well remember how, when I 
went with the whole to my new client’s agent, his face 
brightened up when he saw the signature of a man whom he 
knew well as competent and trustworthy, and by whom, ulti- 
mately, by-the-by, the work was excellently done. I urge this 
the more because young men often are more exposed to the 
temptation to get their work done in the very cheapest way than 
they will be in after life. 

It appears to me to be as much a mistake for a practitioner 
of architecture to isolate himself as I earlier pointed out it is 
for a student. If there be no suitable associates within reach, 
it cannot be helped; but in nine cases out of ten there are 
brother professional men available. Just as you gentlemen, as 
students, can learn a great deal from one another, and will lose 
much of the stimulus and encouragement which make work go 
well if you do not in some way work in company, So in after 
life also you will derive great benefit and great pleasure from 
the society of those who are working at the same profession as 
yourselves, pursuing the same aims, encountering the same 
difficulties, delighting in the same studies ; and you will be able 
to render assistance to your professional friends as well as to 
receive it from them. There are many circumstances under 
which two architects have to meet as representatives of two 
clients differently affected by some building operation. You 
can hardly imagine till you have had experience of it how much 
better all this class of business is got through if the two pro- 
fessional men know one another ; or if even they only know 
each other as members of the Institute or of the Architectural 
Association, or in some such relation, than if they meet as 
absolute strangers. There are also many circumstances in which 
it is of inestimable importance to an architect to be favourably 
known to the members of his profession, and I strongly urge 
you all to begin in this classroom and the Association and 
Royal Academy schools to work together, and in after-life 
to belong to the Institute, and not only belong to these 
societies but give some attention and time to their work. An 
architectural hermit is a mistake. 

It is not necessary, I hope, for me to offer proofs that most 
of the mistakes named deserve the name. I think your own 
good sense will have recognised, as we went through them, that 
they merit, each of them, a place in the list of things to be 
avoided. Some of these mistakes I have myself made, and 
have found to my cost that they are what I have described them 
to be. Others I have happily escaped, but I have seen them 
made, and know that their consequences are not good. There 
is only one more mistake that I shall allude to, and it is a lec- 
turer’s mistake. There is no greater mistake for a lecturer than 
to be tedious, and lest I should fall into that mistake, I propose 
now to bring this lecture to a close. It would have been pos- 
sible to go on much longer, but what has been said must suffice ; 
and yet it is impossible to end without one last word of 
encouragement, in which perhaps some of you may find a clue 
to keep you free from not a few mischances. 

To steer clear of every error is impossible, but what I wish 
to say is that good sense, right feeling, and thoughtful attention 
to your work will go far to preserve you from any very serious 
slips. Years ago a pupil of mine acted as clerk of works ona 
job of mine where there was a great deal of masonry, and 
something which he told me about that masonry seems to 
convey alesson. He noticed that some of the masons, as soon 
as they got a block of stone out of which to cut a feature of the 
building, set to with mallet and chisel, and in ten minutes were 
hardat it. Others would spend an hour or two or possibly a whole 
morning studying the block of stone on every side, considering 
exactly how best it could be utilised, and in short laying out 
their work before they put their hands to it. The men who 
made mistakes in their work were masons of the first group, not 
of the second. Perhaps this observation may suggest to us a 
method by which we may avoid mistakes in our work. 


THE LATE MR. JAMES SELLARS. 


es a notice of the professional career of the late Mr. 
James Sellars the Glasgow Herald gives the following 
account :— 

Mr. Sellars was born in Glasgow in the year 1843, and 
abou: thirty years ago he entered the office of Mr. Hugh 
Barclay to serve his apprenticeship as an architect. Subse- 
quently he occupied the position of draughtsman with several 
of our local architects, ultimately entering the office of Mr. 
Campbell Douglas, with whom in course of a few years he 
became associated as partner, under the firm of Campbell 
Douglas & Sellars. The name of Mr. Sellars came first con- 
spicuously before the public in connection with the Stewart 
memorial fountain. Soon after he joined Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, and before he was a member of the firm, competitive 
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designs were submitted by nearly all the Glasgow architects, 
and twice he was awarded the first place. The design was 
adopted by the committee, and in due course the fountain was 
erected in Kelvingrove Park, where it will remain as a 
memorial of the early age at which Mr. Sellars attained his 
power. In the course of his subsequent career he gave full 
evidence of the possession of all those qualities which go to 
make the successful architect. Quick to apprehend what was 
required by those by whom he was consulted, a draughtsman 
with few equals even in this age of good draughtsmanship, he 
had remarkable facility in placing his ideas on paper. In 
addition, he imbued all his work with his own individuality, 
and it is an open secret in the profession that every detail of 
every design which left his office was either drawn with his 
own hand or thoroughly revised by him before being put into 
execution. His judgment was almost unerring, and his clients 
never failed to find in him a sagacious and trustworthy 
adviser. 

Mr. Sellars’s power as an architect was seen to the greatest 
advantage in the various public buildings for which he 
supplied designs. Among these, probably the most important 
is the St. Andrew’s Halls in this city. These designs were pre- 
pared before Mr. Sellars joined the firm of which he was sub- 
sequently the active partner, but his influence is very marked 
throughout the whole building. The new club in West George 
Street is another design in Mr. Sellars’s best style. In the 
opinion of many well qualified to judge no building in Glasgow 
shows amore thorough mastery of detail; and this is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that at the time it was 
designed Mr. Sellars had not had the benefit of foreign travel, 
and that much of his professional education was self-acquired, 
the result of close application in comparatively adverse circum- 
stances. The Belhaven United Presbyterian Church and the 
Hillhead Established Church rank among the most important 
of Mr. Sellars’s Gothic buildings. They are excellent examples 
of different phases of this style of architecture, and with the 
buildings already mentioned—the one a Greek, the other a 
Renaissance design—illustrate the versatility of his genius. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the work which has been carried 
out under the direction of the firm of which Mr. Sellars was a 
partner. As showing how much he has had to do in recent years 
in giving character to the architecture of our city, the following 
may be mentioned, viz.:—The Glasgow Herald offices; the 
office of the Scottish Amicable Insurance Company, St. Vincent 
Place; the City of Glasgow Bank, Glassford Street (now 
occupied as a warehouse); Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead’s ware- 
house in Buchanan Street ; the Queen Insurance Office, Dt. 
George’s Place ; Finnieston, St. Enoch’s, and Anderston Free 
Churches; the Kelvinside Academy; the Sick Children’s 
Hospital and Sick Children’s Dispensary ; the Mossbank 
Industrial School; the Cooper Institute, Cathcart, and many 
others. In addition to all his other work, Mr. Sellars sent for- 
ward designs in all the competitions which have taken place in 
Glasgow during the past twenty years. His plans for the 
Municipal Buildings are well remembered, and many regarded 
them as among the best submitted. In everything having for 
its object the advancement of art and architecture Mr. Sellars 
took the warmest interest. For nine years he was a member 
of the Council of the Institute of Fine Arts, and he filled the 
presidential chair in the Glasgow Institute of Architects and 
the architectural section of the Philosophical Society, while he 
was honorary president of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion. A draughtsman of the first rank, he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the practical details of his profession, and many 
of his addresses to these societies formed important contribu- 
tions to the discussion of questions of sanitation and construc- 
tion. Mr. Sellars was from its beginning a member of Bel- 
haven U.P. Church, and at the time of his decease was 
preses of the congregation. 
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Subjects for Decoration. 
A. POYNTER. 


N the resources which the decorative artist can call to his 

_aid, the moderns have greatly the advantage over the 
ancients, since we possess their materials and our own also. 
For as long as ancient authors are read and ancient art 
appreciated, so long will allusion to the manners, customs, 
poetry, and religion of antiquity be familiar to us, and the 
symbols to which they gave rise be universally understood ; 
indeed numberless allusions of this kind are constantly before 
us, and are so familiar that we forget to inquire their origin. 
In personification, and the embodying of abstract ideas, the 
field is as open to us as to them, and we see to what advantage 
it may be turned by the examples we have just passed in 
review ; and if we add to all these objects those derived from 
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the useful arts and sciences which may be turned to account in 
the hands of the skilful decorator, his resources may be con- 
sidered boundless. For, as we have seen in these examples, it 
is not the familiar aspect of any object which should banish its 
representation from works of fancy. Everything depends upon 
its proper application. The ancients made the best use of 
whatever they considered most appropriate, and we must 
endeavour to do the same, 


Wational Taste. 
R. REDGRAVE. 


Taste, which is in accordance with the habits, inclinations, 
and general disposition of any people, may be national without 
being correct. It is with nations as with individuals, of whom 
we hear it said that one has a vulgar taste, another a refined 
taste, one a mean taste, another a taste for the beautiful or the 
magnificent. Thus in referring to the ancients, all who have 
had any knowledge of ancient art or literature would at once 
say that the Greeks as a people had a taste for the refined and 
the beautiful; in literature, always entering into the most 
subtle definitions and the nicest distinctions ; and in art refining 
all they undertook with the most sensitive perception of what is 
perfect, never leaving a new creation until they had by con- 
tinual effort arrived at the most beautiful form, proportion, and 
colour of which it was capable. The Romans, who succeeded to 
their art, were of a different character : grandeur and massive- 
ness were the leading characteristics of their taste. Larger in 
mind than the Greeks, there was at the same time a coarse 
strength in their nature, and a barbaric grandeur, to which 
Greek art never attained, was the corresponding result. This 
was shown in the vast extent of their public buildings (such 
as the Baths of Titus and the Coliseum, compared with which 
the largest works of the Greeks would appear diminutive), in the 
coarse vigour and bold relief of their ornamentation, and the 
sphericalcurves of their mouldings. 


Amateur Artists. 
W. JACKSON. 


To attain excellence in the arts is the lot of very few pro-~ 
fessors, who have spent their lives in the pursuit. Gains- 
borough, after a close application to painting for fifty years, 
said on his death-bed, “I am but just beginning to do some- 
thing, and my life is gone!” I could repeat expressions of 
architects, sculptors, and musicians, grown old in the study of 
their professions, to the same purpose, from whence we may 
conclude that the usual term of the duration of our faculties is 
not sufficient to attain that perfection to which genius aspires. 
This truth being admitted, for it cannot be denied, what 
shall we say to those peremptory judgments which are passed 
upon the works of genius by persons who never had, nor, 
perhaps, could have, a thought upon the subject? In any other 
case we should judge them rash and presumptuous. No man 
who is unacquainted with the common professions and trades 
ever pretends to know anything about them, but every man 
fancies he can be an architect, painter, or musician with simply 
saying, like the Elector of Brandenburg, “ I will be a king!” 
Every one feels himself equal to the designing and building a 
house —very few who do not think they might, if they chose it, 
be painters—and what numbers of dilettanté are there who, 
because they possess ear, and perhaps a taste for music, fancy 
they can compose? Should these sot-disant artists exhibit 
proofs of their skill, it is natural to imagine that their impotent 
attempts would only be despised and make them ridiculous; 
just the reverse, their works are most favourably received. 
What they may possibly want in skill, say the public, they 
possess in taste, and a natural taste is everything. 


Ancient Sanitation. 


G. WILSON. 


Towns must have fearfuliy suffered before the inhabitants 
learnt that the houses must be so far separate as to allow air to 
blow between them. The Greeks must certainly have made 
their cities, and many of their streets, exceedingly handsome, 
but their earlier towns, and even Athens, were too much 
crowded ; and so much did they fear jobbery among the sharp- 
eyed business men of the city, that they dared not trust anyone 
with money to rebuild the place. In Constantinople, Zeno 
ordered all houses to be 12 feet apart all the way up, and the 
projections which caused the houses nearly to meet above were 
disallowed. This was an effort, after a long interval of neglect. 
He attempted also to go farther, and ordered that no one 
should stop the view of the sea from his neighbour. This 
would be well in our sea-bathing towns, where houses are built 
before others without pity, and not only is the view destroyed, 
but the whole living of the families who possess it, and to 
whom the view paid the rent. But the laws are of no value 
unless a strong and vigilant executive attends to them. Con- 
stantinople became so bad that its destruction by fire was 
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scarcely deemed a misfortune. How infected by their own 
crowding the Romans must have been when the houses were 
ordered to be at least 5 feet apart, and not more than nine 
storeys high. Augustus said they should not exceed 
7o feet in height, and Trajan made the limit 60. The 
laborious proofs that sewer air is unwholesome have taken 
commissions and boards of health many years of hard labour 
in our time, but the whole is as clearly recognised in Justinian’s 
Digest, in quotations from Ulpian, that it is evident that the 
question was then past all dispute. The world is obliged 
occasionally to revive its principles. However true may be the 
opinion that man is always in progress, we cannot deny that he 
often makes, in certain places, wonderfully long steps back- 
wards. Although Hippocrates is praised for his skill, shown in 
fumigating the streets by the smoke of fires and by perfumes, 
by shutting certain windows and opening others, one of our 
prominent men in the sixteenth century 1s found speaking with 
approval of killing “ pigeons, cats, dogs, and other hot animals, 
which make continually a great transpiration or evaporation of 
spirits which issue forth of evaporation, the pestiferous atoms 
which are scattered in the air, and accompany it, used to stick 
to the feathers, skin, or furres.” We, as a nation, have gone 
backwards and forwards as the ancients did, and in a genera- 
tion we have many waves of opinion, because we do not learn 
sound principles, or if we learn, we do not teach them that 
they may be continued. 


Pompeian Houses. 


E. M. BARRY. 


The walls of the dwellings are as arule badly built, with 
ill-burnt bricks and rubble, and owe much of their stability to 
the plaster with which they are encased, and which is of good 
quality. Some of the surfaces, indeed, are so hard and fine 
that they bear a polish like scagliola, or our hardest cements. 
In such cases great care has been taken with the last or finish- 
ing coat, formed of sand, lime, and pounded marble. This 
was well rubbed down, and Vitruvius says the colours were laid 
on while it was wet, so that they became a part of the struc- 
ture like the more modern fresco, which was incorporated with 
the plaster, instead of being a mere surface application like 
ordinary painting. The Roman floors were often very beautiful, 
as you may see from the specimens preserved in the museums 
of Europe, and particularly in the Louvre at Paris. They were 
made of cement, in which fragments of marble were set con- 
stituting mosaics. These existed in Pompeii in great variety, 
and some of the panels were very finely designed and executed. 
We have lately witnessed amongst ourselves a revival of this 
mode of constructing floors, the chief credit of which belongs, 
I believe, to the authorities at South Kensington. The doors 
of the Pompeian houses were of wood. They were con- 
sequently destroyed, but their form and character can be dis- 
tinctly traced. They had no hinges, but revolved on pivots, 
and must have made much noise when they were opened 
or shut. The creaking of a door was not objected to, however, 
as it was considered a proper mode of announcing the 
approach of a visitor, and thus served the same purpose as the 
modern bell. Iron chains and bolts were used at night for 
securing the doors. It is known that there was glass in 
Pompeii, not only for domestic utensils, but also for use in 
windows. It was, however, rarely used, in consequence pro- 
bably of its great cost. Some of the rooms in the public baths 
had glazed windows, and the glass was found in fragments 
when the building was first excavated. It is of good quality, 
and ground on one side to prevent persons outside from look- 
ing into the baths. Inthe museum at Naples there are great 
quantities of glass bottles and other vessels of the same 
material, all of which were found at Pompeii, and we may feel 
confident that so clever a people as the Romans were could 
not have employed glass for such purposes without perceiving 
its advantages for windows, when they wished to admit light 
while excluding the external air. Indeed, during the later 
times of the Roman Empire, there is reason to believe that the 
walls of the great public baths were lined with glass as well as 
marble, and even decorated with mirrors. In connection with 
this subject, it maybe here stated that in addition to glass vessels, 
almost every conceivable household utensil has been found at 
Pompeii, and among them portable fireplaces, braziers, and 
contrivances for heating water. In the houses generally there 
are no fireplaces or other permanent arrangements for warm- 
ing, and it is difficult for us to understand how the people can 
have lived in health or comfort in these slight dwellings, with 
their courts uncovered and exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
climate, although the climate of the South of Italy. The latter 
is, of course, very different from our own; but in winter time 
the modern Neapolitan is glad to welcome the comforts of fire 
and warmth, which in northern countries are more constant 
necessities. Moreover, the climate is far from unvarying ; 
there is sometimes a great amount of cold, and I have myself 
seen a fog at Naples which would have stood comparison with 
one on the banks of the Thames. 
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Data for Strength of Stone. 
G. R. BURNELL. 


We do not possess any tables of the resistance of English 
building stones to crushing weights which can be considered to 
be perfectly satisfactory. All the experiments recorded, except- 
ing the few mentioned in Mr. E. Clark’s account of the Menai 
Tubular Bridge, have been made upon small cubes of at most 
3 inches on the side. In practice, however, the resistances are 
singularly modified by the joints, and the interposition of 
mortar between the bearing surfaces; whilst Vicat’s experi- 
ments upon small superposed cubes seem to indicate that the 
number of such horizontal joints considerably modifies the 
resistance of each of the cubes. Again, the results usually 
quoted of late years of the resistances of building materials 
have been obtained by the use of the hydraulic press, an instru- 
ment which is very likely to get out of order, and whose indica- 
tions cannot easily be watched with the accuracy required in 
investigations of this delicate nature. Mr. Hodgkinson. in his 
experiments on iron, wood, and some kinds of stone, and 
M. Flachat in his observations upon the resistances of the 
Aubigny, Orival, Caen, and Ranville oolites, used a system of 
levers in the applications of the weights to those materials ; 
and though unquestionably there is a probability of the weights 
being in such cases made to bear unequally upon the exposed 
surfaces, the danger is not greater than when the hydraulic 
press is used, while, on the other hand, it is far easier to apply 
the load by slight increments, and to watch its action during 
even alengthened period. After all, the most valuable obser- 
vations upon the resistance of building materials are those to 
be obtained from observation of the conditions of success and 
failure of actual constructions, such as Rondelet records in his 
“ Traité de PArt de Batir.” 


Thorwaldsen’s “Mercury.” 
J. (CG HARE, 


An illustrious friend of mine calling on Thorwaldsen, found 
him, as he said to me, in a glow—almost in a trance of creative 
energy. On his inquiring what had happened, “ My friend, my 
dear friend,” said the sculptor, ‘I have an idea, I have a work 
in my head, which will be worthy to live. A lad had been 
sitting to me some time as a model yesterday when I bade him 
rest a while. Inso doing, he threw himself into an attitude 
which struck me very much. ‘What a beautiful statue it 
would make!’ I said to myself. ‘But what would it do for? 
It would do exactly for Mercury drawing his sword, just after 
he has placed Argus to sleep.’ I immediately began modelling. 
I worked all the evening till, at my usual hour, I went to bed. 
But my idea would not let me rest. I was forced to get up 
again. I struck a light, and worked at my model for three or 
four hours; after which I again went to bed. But again I ~ 
could not rest: again I was forced to get up, and have been 
working ever since. Oh, my friend, if I can but execute my 
idea, it will be a glorious statue!” And a noble statue it is, 
although Thorwaldsen himself did not think that the execution 
came up to the idea. For I have heard of a remarkable speech 
of his made, some years after, to another friend,who found him one 
day in low spirits. Being asked whether anything had distressed 
him, he answered, “ My genius is decaying.” “What do you 
mean?” said the visitor. ‘Why, here is my statue of Christ: 
it is the only one of my works that I have ever felt satisfied 
with. ‘Till now my idea has always been far beyond what I 
could execute. But it is no longer so. I shall never have a 
great idea again.” The same, I believe, must have been the 
case with all men of true genius. While they who have 
nothing but talents may often be astonished at the effects they 
produce by putting things together which fit more aptly than 
they expected, a man of genius, who has had an idea of a 
whole in his mind, will feel that no outward mode of expressing 
that idea, whether by form or colours or words, is adequate to 
represent it. Thorwaldsen’s Mercury, it appears, was sug- 
gested by a lad whom he had seen sitting at rest. But does 
that detract from the sculptor’s genius? Every other man 
living might have seen the lad, and no statue of Mercury 
would have sprung out of the vision ; even as millions upon 
millions before Newton had seen apples drop, without being 
led thereby to meditate on universal gravitation. So that, 
though genius does not wholly create its works out of nothing, 
its “mighty world” is not merely what it perceives, but what, 
as Wordsworth expresses it in his lines on the Wye, “it half 
creates.” 


Great Efforts are being made for repairing Seville 
Cathedral, the neglect of which recently resulted in serious 
damage. Monthly donations of20/. each are being made by 
the Ayuntamiento, the Diputacion, and the Cathedral Chapter, 
and the total subscriptions up to the middle of last month had 
amounted to 285,609 pesetas, or about 11,425/. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROVIDENT DISPENSABY, BEDFORD, 
HIS building was opened by the Marquess of Tavistock 
; on December 13, 1887, a short account of which 
appeared in our columns at the time. 

The walls are faced: with Lum’s Hill stone (Derby- 
shire, Beck’s Quarries), rock faced in random courses, with 
dressings of Monk’s Park sath stone, with cornices, labels, 
and copings in Ketton, the roof being covered with Broseley 
tiles. 

The waiting-hall is 35 feet by 29 feet, the joiner’s work 
being in pitch pine ; floor solid wood block, by Durry 
& Co.; heating and ventilating by one of Messrs. Mus- 
GRAVE’S stoves. Communicating with the hall is the dis- 
pensary, consulting-rooms, and lavatory, and over this the 
dwelling-house for the dispenser. 

The contractor was Mr. J. P. WuiTe, of Bedford, and 
the designs and plans were by Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, 
architects, Bedford. 


FIRE STATION, BEDFORD. 


HIS building, now in course of erection, was very 
much needed by the Volunteer Fire Brigade, in 


order to give proper accommodation for the valuable gift of 


a MERRYWEATHER steam fire-engine, presented by His 
Grace the Duke of Beprorp to the Fire Brigade. 

The external walls are constructed with Lum’s Hill 
stone (T. BEcK’s quarries, Matlock Bridge), the copings 
being of Ketton stone, and the roof covered with Broseley 
tiles. On ground floor is the engine-room, 22 feet 9 inches 
by 35 feet, with Durry’s solid wood-block floor, and in the 
rear is a covered-in yard for washing and cleaning engine 
in. On the first floor there is a large committee-room, 
together with lavatory and storeroom }; and the second floor 
contains living-room, kitchen, and bedrooms for a resident 
fireman. 

The station will be in telephonic communication with 
the principal buildings in the town. 

The foundation-stones were laid on July 11 last by the 
Marquis of Tavisrock and Mr. S. WHITBREAD, M.P. 

The contractor is Mr. GEorGE Harrison, of Bedford, 
and the works are being carried out in accordance with the 
plans prepared by Messrs. USHER & Antuony, Architects, 
Bedford. 


NEW DISTRICT CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, LUTON, BEDS. 
HIS church, the plans for which have been prepared 
by Mr. Tuomas N. Las Lert, architect, of Walbrook 
House, E.C., having been for some years in contemplation, 
is now about to be commenced, the estimated cost, includ- 
ing the tower and spire, being 6,400/ It is much needed 
to meet the requirements of the growing district of New 
Town, Luton. The principal dimensions are as follow, 
viz., nave, 97 feet by 29 feet in the clear; chancel, 40 feet 
by 29 feet; aisles, each, 60 feet by 12 feet; transepts, each, 
26 feet by 20 feet; chancel aisle, 20 feet by 12 feet; extreme 
length outside, 164 feet; ditto breadth, 87 feet. Owing to 
the position of the site the chancel will be to the south-west, 
next Arthur Street, and the tower and vestibules to the 
north-east, next Hibbert Street, where the principal en- 
trances will be from a raised terrace. Separate vestries are 
provided for clergy and choir. The church (without gal- 
leries) is calculated to seat goo, besides 32 in the choir. 


KIRBY HALL, 


WHE FLECHE AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, HEBBURN-UPON-TYNE. 

TT will be remembered, from the description of this 

church given in our issue of June 22, that it has been 
converted out of a receding wing of Hebburn Hall, 148 feet 
long and 28 feet wide, which was generously presented by 
Mr. J. R. Carr-E.ison, J.P., of Hedgeley and Dunston 
Hill, and designed by Mr. F. R. Wixson, diocesan surveyor, 
Alnwick. 

The timber of the roof is of old red wood, in splendid 
condition, and the two couples supporting the fleche are 
constructed to utilise the previous king-post trusses. ‘The 
centres of the tie-beams have been cut out, to admit the 
arched ribs forming a wide chancel arch, and raised and 
doubled to form collar-beams, and the principal rafters have 
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been strengthened with additional backs placed upon the 
tops. The tall octagonal fléche has been erected in stages, 
and securely strapped and bolted, and boarded to receive 
the 12-inch by 6-inch Welsh slates, mitred, and set in 
mastic, at the angles. A lead roof has been placed below 
the louvres to carry off drifting rains. The walls of the 
church are strengthened with massive buttresses at the sides 
to counteract thrusts. No part of the construction of the 
fiche is seen inside the church, as it is concealed above 
the wide chancel arch. The original roof was covered with 
sound Westmoreland slates, hung on laths with oak pegs. 
This was stripped and a false collar-beam roof raised about 
7 feet above it, with a half pitch, to give more ecclesiastical 
effect to the building, and the same slates. nailed in the 
centre, with copper nails, placed on laths upon it. After 
the slates had been pointed, the under side of the spars of 
the outer roof were lathed and plastered with one rough 
coat, and the lower roof was boarded to form the ceiling 
of the church. A small model, for reference byithe work- 
men, was made by Messrs. T. ROBERTSON & SONS, 
Alnwick. The sole contractor was Mr.!JoHn Munro, 
Hebburn-upon-Tyne, and Mr. M. TEMPLE=.WILsoN acted 
as resident architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 29._VIEW FROM CHAPEL, 8T. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, RED 
LION SQUARE._[JOHN L. PEARSON, R.A.) 


NO. 30._VIEW OF CHANCEL, ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, RED 
LION SQUARE.-[(JOHN L. PEARSON, R.A.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


eUhace annual conversazione of this Association, held on 

Friday evening last at the Westminster Town Hall, drew 
a large attendance of members, accompanied by ladies. The 
president, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., received the visitors 
in the large hall, where the band of the Royal Scots Guards, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Holland, during the evening 
gave selections from the musical programme arranged for the 
occasion. Musical entertainments were also given under the 
direction of Mr. J. Elwin, assisted by Madame Isabel George, 
Mr. Charles Chilley, and Mr. Herbert Schartau, the instru- 
mental department being sustained by Herr Polonaski on the 
violin, and by Miss Kate Cheyne and Mr. Herbert Schartau 
on the pianoforte. Between the parts the President announced 
the names of the members who had succeeded in carrying off 
prizes and honours. 


The prize-list is as follows :— 

Architectural Association Travelling Studentship, Mr. D. J. 
Blow ; 2nd prize, Mr. R. D. Warry. 

Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship, My. H. V. Lanchester. 

Architectural Association Medal and tol. tos., Mr. B. F. 
Fletcher ; hon. mention, Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 

Essay Silver Medal and iol, 105., Mr. H. Tooley ; bronze 
medal and 5/. 5s., Mr. W. Wonnacott ; hon. mention, Mr. A. A. 
Cox. 

Architectural Union Company's Prize, Mr. S. Tugwell. 

Cates Prize, Mr. A. W. Hennings. 

Ernest Turner Prize, Mr. A. W. Jarvis. 

Elementary Class of Design.—Section I.: Ist prize, Mr. 
A. E. Habershon; 2nd, Mr. P. G. Eade; hon. mention, Mr. 
A. H. Saul and Mr. C. H. Strange. Section IJ.: Ist, Mr. 
A. W. Jarvis ; 2nd, Mr. C. Bywater ; hon. mention, Mr. R. A. J. 
Bidwell. 

Elementary Class of Construction : 1st, Mr. A. W. Cleaver ; 
and, Mr. F. H. Greenaway. 

Elementary Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration : 
ist, Mr. C. S. Haywood ; and, Mr. V. T. Jones. Class prize, 
Mr. V. T. Jones. 

Class of Design : 1st, Mr. D. J. Blow ; 2nd, Mr. C. O. King ; 
hon. mention, Mr. J. E. Jefferson. 

Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration: 1st, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester ; hon. mention, Mr. C. J. L. C. de Beaupré. Time 
Sketch, Mr. C. J. L. C. de Beaupre. 

Class of Construction: 1st, Mr. O. Oertel ; and, Mr. Hi: 
Ermrick. 

Advanced Class of Construction: Mr. O. Fleming. 

Quantity Class: 1st prize, Mr, A. O. Breeds and Mr. G. 
Harvey equal. 

Sketch-Book Prize (title-page), Mr. W. G. B. Lewis. 

Neale Prize, Mr. S. Greenslade; hon. metition, Mr. H; 
Tooley and Mr. A. C. Walker. 

Edis Prize, Mr. A, Gladding. 
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Lectures on History: st prize, Mr. F. Elgood and Mr. O. 
Fleming equal ; 3rd prize, Mr. E. Carless ; hon. mention, Mr. 
W. Pywell and Mr. J. Gethin. 

Lectures on Construction: 1st, Mr. F, R. Taylor; 2nd, Mr. 
A. C. Walker ; 3rd, Mr. H. E. Mathews ; hon. mention, Mr. E. 
Carless and Mr. L. J. Veit. Oak 

The prize drawings were exhibited in the rooms on the first 
floor of the building. There were also exhibited pencil and 
water-colour drawings by various members, including drawings 
by Messrs. Aston Webb, H. O. Cresswell, Walter Millard, 
Gerald Horsley, A. B. Mitchell, E. H. Selley, R. Phené Spiers, 
C. E. Mallows, A. H. Hart, and W. M. Duke. 

The rooms were tastefully arranged and well lighted, the 
bright effect being heightened by the array of flowers. In the 
large hall were numerous exhibits of high-class objects from 
various firms. Messrs. Morris & Co., of London and Merton 
Abbey, were represented by wall-papers, hangings, and tapestries. 
Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., of Essex Street, Islington, by non- 
arsenical artistic wall-papers, among them being new decora- 
tions, including design by Mr. Lewis F. Day, with frieze 
30 inches in depth, in which are introduced medallions repre- 
senting the emblematic subjects of Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 
The “Grotesque” design, in crimson and gold embossed leather 
paper, by the sameartist. Panels of Persian ornament (a design 
by Mr. A. F. Brophy), suggested by the decoration in the 
palace of Taj Mahal; also the “ Woodpecker” design, by Mr. 
Sydney G. Mawson; and a “Free Classic” decoration, by 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt. Messrs. G. R. de Wilde & Co., late 
Newman & Co., by metalwork and ironwork. Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith & Co., of Newman Street, by schemes of decoration, 
&c,, with a plan of the proposed decoration for the stair- 
case at the Villa Selvosa at Cannes, for Mr. A. Ussher. 
Messrs. E. P. Turner & Son, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, by art tile-paintings and designs. Messrs. Holland 
& Sons, Mount Street, W., by a massive cabinet of orna- 
mental character of inlaid woods. Messrs. William de 
Morgan & Co., Great Marlborough Street, by ornamental tile- 
work. Messrs. Carter & Aynsley, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
by staircase-work, balusters, &c., door furniture in wood 
and metal. Mr. H. C. Liley, Radnor Place, Hyde Park, by 
illustrations of ceiling decorations and decorations for dining- 
rooms, ball-rooms, &c. The Coalbrookdale Company by metal- 
work, worked fireplaces and furniture, also by statuettes and 
groups, figure and animal forms, &c. Messrs. George Wright 
& Co., Queen Victoria Street, by mantelpieces and overmantels 
of wood and of iron, and mirrors. Messrs. C. Hindley & 
Sons, Oxford Street, general fittings, carpets, rugs, &c., 
mantels, overmantels, and an exquisite ingle nook. Messrs. W. 
Walker & Son, Bunhill Row, by a massive carved wood 
chimneypiece and overmantel in Renaissance style, and hand- 
some wood sideboard. Messrs. Longden & Co., Oxford 
Street, by grates, fenders, &c., fire-irons and furniture after old 
styles, mantelpieces and the like. Messrs. Montagu J. Scott 
& Co. by electric light and fittings ; and last, but not least, 
Messrs. William Woollams & Co., by specimens of their well- 
known artistic and non-arsenical wall-papers and decorations, 


THE MONUMENT. 


T the meeting of the Court of Common Council last week, 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman asked the chairman of the City 
Lands Committee whether he could give any information 
which would tend to reassure the public mind as to the safety 
of the Monument, and whether the cause of the recent fall of 
part of the stonework was in any way due to the construction of 
a subway within 50 yards of the base of the structure. 

Mr. Frank Green said that every possible step had been 
taken to insure the safety not only of the Monument but— 
which was of greater importance—of the public. As soon as 
he heard of the accident he took upon himself the duty of 
giving instructions to close the Monument to the public during 
the period necessary for repairs, and also that steps should be 
taken at once to protect the public from accident by any further 
fall of masonry. He thought it very desirable that while 
they were about it they should avail themselves of the 
opportunity of thoroughly inspecting the stonework of the 
structure. Orders had been given to enable this to be done 
and to repair any portion of the stonework necessary. He 
thought the Court and the public should be assured that a most 
thorough investigation was being made into the cause of the 
accident, and that every effort would be made to obviate further 
danger. As to the accident being due to the construction of 
the neighbouring subway, that suggestion would be carefully 
looked into and measurements made. At present it was 
impossible for him to say whether the construction of the sub- 


way had anything to do with the accident, but he should think 
not. 


Mr. Francis Chambers writes to the Zzmes to correct state- 


ments which are contrary to his experience of the use of stone 
n London. 


I have, he writes, in the course of years had, as archi 
tect, to superintend the repair of three of Wren’s steeples, 
viz, Bow’ Church, St. Mary Aldermary, and St. James, 
Garlickhythe. In each case the stone is Portland, and the 
injuries to the stone were not due to atmospheric influence but 
to the use of wrought-iron cramps and dowels instead of 
copper or bronze. Several of the columns of the spire of Bow 
Church had to be taken out and reinstated, and in the case of 
St. Mary Aldermary, two of the pinnacles had to be rebuilt. 
The effect of oxidation gradually thickens the iron cramp—so 
much that some of the cramps taken out of St. Mary Alder- 
mary had increased from ths of an inch to ? of an inch. 
The force exerted on the stone acts as a wedge and is 
irresistible ; sooner or later the stone is fractured. I have not 
inspected the Monument, but it is probable the accident there 
arose from a similar cause. I believe Portland stone to be the, 
best building stone for use in London; it is less affected by 
the atmosphere than any other. Where exposed, in south-west 
aspect, to driving rain it is dissolved or worn down very 
gradually and evenly, but it very rarely decays and crumbles 
away as do the Bath and Caen stones. In repairing the 
tower of Aldermary I noticed that a painter had in 1799 
painted his name and the date on an exposed stone face with 
the thick red residuum of his paint pot. This paint surface 
had resisted the action of the drift rain, and when I saw it 
some twenty-five years ago, the surface of the letters was 3th of 
an inch in advance of the stone like an engraved wood-block, 


thus giving a fairly accurate time measurement of the wearing 
away of Portland stone. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 


ey Thursday evening last week Professor Herkomer de- 
livered an address on art in the Philosophical Hall at 
Leeds. 

The subject of art, he said, was much too large to deal with 
in one night, but he would take one phase of art which he 
thought would interest them most. It was a phase he had had 
some experience of, and he would tell them the truth about it. 
They were apt to blame the public for not knowing enough 
about art, and yet there were few who attempted to tell them 
anything about it. Artists were supposed to keep things to 
themselves. They really did not keep them to themselves, only 
they were sometimes very awkward in explaining in language 
what they would instinctively express with their brush. He 
would endeavour to take portrait painting as his subject. He 
considered portrait painting to be an art that was mostly looked 
at, mostly sought for in galleries, and yet least understood. 
People were satisfied if they recognised the person represented. 
That was all. It was a good likeness ; you went no further ; 


“you cared no more, perhaps, for the future generations that 


were to buy portraits as the greatest works of art. Look where 
you would, you would find in the old masters their best qualities 
embodied in portraiture. You did not care very much for the 
man represented. He fortunately died; while time made the 
art, or the representation of the man, the thing to be remem- 
bered, so that portrait painting became historical painting in 
its truest and best sense. Painters in the present day were, 
of course, troubled with many things in regard to portraits. 
They were troubled with costumes. The more civilised we 
became the less picturesque we became. In the first place, 
this great art for immortalising us, as some one had wisely 
described it, could be divided into the artistic and into the mere 
likeness painting. In a portrait, of course, you should have the 
likeness of the person represented ; but you wanted more than 
that. You must get into that one portrait, if possible, the most 
characteristic phases of that man’s mind. This was a difficult 
and sometimes an impossible thing to do on one canvas; and 
as painters were not often permitted to paint two or three 
portraits of the same person—certainly not for payment—they 
could not always represent all they wanted in one picture. The 
likeness was only like the man if they got the mind. 
Photography was curiously amiss there, but, still, had 
played so great a part in the modern phase of portraiture, that 
the work of painters was becoming doubly difficult.. People 
might be sure that many of the portraits of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough had not always been striking likenesses. Indeed, he 
could not believe that all the eyes—the Chinese eyes—and the 
dainty, little red lips that Gainsborough invariably gave his 
women were true, and he could not believe either that all the 
portraits of Reynolds were correct likenesses. But every now 
and then there came an effort which showed everything that 
could be given. Photography had obliged modern artists to 
make as admirable a likeness as they possibly could ; and, in 
addition, they were expected by judges—he did not say by the 
public—to give a great work of art. Consequently, they worked 
with two distinct motives. They worked for the public that 
wanted the portrait as a likeness, and they worked for the 
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future. In that way they were troubled perpetually, and no 
one there knew perhaps what agonies—real, heartfelt, bitter 
agonies a portrait painter—aye, and the most successful portrait 
painter—went through in his yearly work, and when his pictures 
were finished he was fagged out in a way that no other painter 
could possibly be fagged out. He came to that condition when 
he cherished a hatred for art, for mankind, for anything that 
appertained to his profession ; and, when his appetite for work 
returned, he found that he had been accumulating qualities 
that were entirely wrong, and probably that his first sitter was 
by no means made by nature as a receptacle for his own ideas. 
Again he found himself falling into his little rut, his painful 
mannerisms that had to be hauled out of his inner wickedness 
in order to get the work out of hand. Therein lay the kernel 
of disorder in the painter’s life. He was struggling all the 
while to be honest. When he failed the public did not fail to 
blame him, although they little knew how and why the failure 
had come about. When success came to him, however, the joy 
was greater perhaps in the case of a portrait than of a subject, 
because the painter touched a human chord with his sitter that 
was never to be broken in after life. There were other 
moments when the work was nearly right and yet not quite 
right, and the artist did not know why it was not quite right. 
He was now speaking of successful portrait painters. When 
the painter found himself face to face with that difficulty, he, in 
his anxiety to keep prestige—poor souls, they were very anxious 
to keep prestige—defended what he knew was not right. 

The public was easily scared. It was not on that ground 
that portrait painters sometimes started a portrait two, three, 
and four times, and then threw it away. The first difficulty 
was this—How much was to be a picture, and how much a 
mere portrait? The difference between subject painting and 
portrait painting was great. In a subject picture you never 
took nature as you found it, but rather endeavoured to mould 
nature to your own idea. But in portrait painting you had to 
sink your own identity as much as possible, and get at the 
identity of the sitter. It was not unmanly, possibly, of an artist 
to get sitters who always accorded with his own ideas, and 
there the commercial difficulty came in. Ifthe portrait painter 
had a certain price for his work, then he had a certain set of 
people. If he raised the price until only a few could come, 
then he only got those who had money, and not necessarily 
those who had character. It was not always possible to be in 
sympathy with a sitter, and yet they would be surprised to find 
how much similarity there was between different temperaments 
once they got under the crust, as it were, of the habit of 
behaviour. In order to do this it was absolutely necessary for 
a portrait painter to be free from political or any other bias, 
and to be broad in his views on all subjects. Whatever 
character lay in a man, certain it was that that character was 
shown on his face to those who could read it. Nevertheless, 
they never could paint successfully the young man if he had 
done nothing. Beautiful women, too, they did not want to be 
anything else but beautiful on canvas, but a man must have 
done something, must have lived a strong life—then he was 
interesting. He did not think a painter could successfully 
paint a man he had no sympathy with, or a woman he could 
not admire. He had no business to paint the portraits of such 
individuals: if he attempted it he was no longer an honest 
painter. 

In England especially there was great difficulty in getting 
to understand a man; indeed, there was no other way 
of getting into close contact with a sitter than that of dining 
with him two or three times. A man was really only like 
himself when he was animated. Sacred were, he knew, 
painters who said that there should be absolute repose in a 
sitter before he could be painted, and he knew an artist who 
depicted one of the greatest scholars of the age with a Bradshaw 
in his hand. In that way he obtained the dullest and the most 
painful expression possible. It was a clever dodge, but it was 
not just. 

Rapidity of work was one very curious item in portrait 
painting. To be swift, meant to shirk a certain amount of 
finish which Reynolds and Gainsborough never dreamed of 
putting into pictures, although time had done it for them. 
They could not now get time to do for them what it had for the 
works of those masters. Time was the greatest artist, and 
could they only wait five years before they exhibited any work 
there would be better pictures in the exhibition, because 
one-half could not be exhibited, and the other half would 
have become more mellow. They could not make new 
paint look anything but new paint except by putting glass over 
it, which contributed something of the effect of old work. But 
glass could not be allowed in the Academy. Slowness as well 
as rapidity in working had its dangers. There were some 
portrait painters who had fifty sittings of two hours each, and 
to do that meant the wearying out of the sitter. To have five 
sittings, on the other hand, might for some painters be too 
few, and yet they would be surprised to hear that Millais’s 
three G/adstones—the finest things he had done—were all 
painted in sittings of five hours apiece. Mr. Gladstone told 
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him that himself. This was a marvel to him, because the 


paintings contained not detail, but the suggestion of detail, which 
which was the greatest art of all. 

There was one man whose loss they had now to deplore, 
and who was rapid in the right degree in his work; and in 
speaking on that subject he would like to pay a loving tribute 
to the memory of Frank Holl. To him England owed much of 
its stability in portraiture. He was always strong, manly, and 
artistic. He gave up his favourite subject in painting to paint 
human creatures with a skill and regularity of completeness 
for year after year which amazed them all. In that way he 
brought them all to shame every now and then. The most 
modest of men, he shrank from making comparisons about 
himself and his work, or from saying an unkind word to brother 
painters who were only anxious to get his criticism, however 
severe. There was no one to take the place and position in 
English portraiture which he gave up. Now it was scattered. 
Some of them would do work and do it willingly, but would be 
waiting for the strong man to come again and hold them 
together. 

One other important question was the quality of work. He 
did not know whether the old masters were so troubled with 
what we call quality in painting, Just as all craftsmanship, all 
working in wood or iron was naturally artistic in those days, 
so their art was. On the other hand, there were a certain 
number of pot-boilers among the old masters. Quality had 
been introduced because of the miserable commercial question 
which had crept into art. Another great destroyer of art was 
fashion. It had done as much harm as anything else, and he 
did not think: any of them were inclined to forgive Vandyke 
for painting, in accordance with fashion, those artificial hands 
which were seen in every one of his portraits. There were other 
portrait painters like Velasquez who painted perfectly honestly 
everything they saw, and nowadays he believed there was no 
fashion in portraiture. Art wandered from one phase to 
another in quick succession, so that the public was quite 
puzzled as to what it was and was not to like. He warned 
them against detailed backgrounds in portraiture and against 
subject pictures, and in conclusion stated that he could put his 
hand on ten young painters now who could not get on because 
they were not known. The public might get for 50/. from those 
young men work for which they would have to pay another 
man 500/. That should be known. His observations that 
evening would, he hoped, lead them to take a greater in- 
terest in portraiture, because he thought a great portrait of a 
great and good man or a beautiful woman was the best gift a 
painter could give to mankind. 


STOCKPORT SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE opening of the Stockport School of Art took place on 
Thursday last week, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire presiding. 
In opening the proceedings, he said he had heard with regret 
that there was an impression in the minds of some people 
in Stockport and the neighbourhood that the institution 
which they were about to inaugurate might stand in rivalry 
with another munificent and magnificent institution which 
had just been erected in Stockport—he alluded to the 
Technical School. He might at once tell them that such a 
state of things could not possibly arise as a rivalry between the 
Art School at Stockport and the grand institution which they 
would hereafter know as the Technical School. The Technical 
School would send out its scientists, its mechanics, and pos- 
sibly and probably its artists, but that Art School was intended 
to occupy a very much smaller field of action. While doing so 
it aimed at the highest objects of art. It hoped to send forth 
into the world painters and sculptors, and possibly architects. 
He ventured to predict that future generations of the burghers 
of Stockport would render their thanks to the munificent and 
noble men who had started the Technical School, and he 
thought also that in a future time they would look back with 
pleasure to that evening as inaugurating a period in that town 
which sent forth into the world painters and sculptors. Point- 
ing to the two great art epochs—the Greek period and the 
period of the Renaissance—he showed that those great periods 
of art were entirely owing to one grand thing—an absolute 
mastery of the human figure. A man or woman who could 
draw the human figure perfectly could do anything in art, and 
if students did not master the human figure they would regret 
it all their lives. In that school they would be taught by clever 
men who do their best to enable them to do <ertain things, but 
they must never forget that the keystone of the arch was the 
two magic words “truth and beauty.” 

Mr. J. H. E. Partington, speaking on the subject of “Art 
Education, Ancient and Modern,” remarked that the advance 
of public interest in England in matters pertaining to the 
higher education of the people had of late years manifested 
itself in an unmistakable fashion. In no previous period of 
English history had there been such a marked and imperative 
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demand for a wider, a sounder, a more thorough culture of all 
classes of the community in science, in art, and in letters. 
Mechanics’ institutions, South Kensington departments, art 
galleries, free libraries, technical schools are springing up on 
every hand ; vigorous efforts were being made by all sorts and 
conditions of men to spread the influence of these establish- 
ments broadcast over the land ; and older institutions, limping 
along on worm-eaten crutches, fashioned for them, it might be, 
hundreds of years ago, had the alternative sharply thrust upon 
them either to fall into step with the irresistible march of public 
progress or to be shouldered to the wall out of the way of the 
onward rush. We were rushing onward, but whither? Were 
we quite certain that the track we were pursuing with the in- 
domitable energy characteristic of the race would bring us to 
the goal we had set our hearts on attaining? With impatient 
discontent—a discontent which had its origin in the noblest 
impulses of our nature—we were saying, “ Our fathers have 
misled us. The pale and ineffectual fires with which they 
lighted their dim and doubtful way towards power and 
happiness, towards the victory of man over nature, towards 
art, science, literature, and political wisdom, have gone out 
for ever in the full burst of sunlight which since their days has 
risen upon the world. No longer will we walk in leading 
strings. We must break their bands asunder and cast away 
their cords from us. The old order changeth and giveth place 
to the new.” He had a great deal of sympathy with that way 
of looking at things. But he was inclined to doubt whether in 
all matters of human activity the methods and performance of 
our fathers were of such an inferior and inadequate character 
in comparison with modern efforts and systems as our enthusi- 
astic progressists would have us believe. He particularly 
wanted to know whether in the great department of art educa- 
tion we had so completely demonstrated the fallacy and futility 
of the old methods of teaching that we were justified in replac- 
ing them by a system centralised under the authority of a 
Government department. Certain awkward facts, which were 
quite indisputable, met the believers in their modern superiority 
at the very commencement of the inquiry. In the six hundred 
years before Christ there was a splendid development of the 
sculptor’s art which had since had no parallel. The statues 
which were produced during this period have been at once the 
admiration and the despair of all succeeding schools, and it is 
quite certain that no sculpture of the nineteenth century could 
compare with them for a moment. Most of the casts which 
they have selected for the School of Art, and which they saw 
around them, had been chosen because their originals belong 
to that golden age of sculpture. Without desiring for a 
moment to utter even a hint of disrespect for our eminent 
modern sculptors, truth and candour compelled him_ to 
admit that posterity was unlikely to place reproductions 
of their works in schools of art as types of highest beauty 
to form the taste of future generations of students. But 
not alone in sculpture had the progress of art been in 
a backward direction. In painting, also, better work had 
been done by generations long since dead than by any school 
of painters now existing. Proceeding, Mr. Partington gave an 
nteresting sketch of the Medizval and Renaissance art 
periods, and contrasted the work of the artists of those epochs 
with that of painters of the present day. Among a crowd of 
geniuses, he mentioned for the purposes of argument the names 
of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, whose work, he said, 
was of such towering and indisputable superiority. over all 
modern artistic production, that there seemed a touch of 
cruelty to our contemporary artists in the kare suggestion of a 
comparison. How was it that our fathers hundreds of years 
ago were able to do better work than any sculptor or painter 
who had lived since their time? Dealing with the question in 
a general way, he believed that neither in mental, moral, or 
bodily Abre had there been the smallest deterioration, taking 
the race asa whole. If, then, the answer was not to be found 
in the dwindling powers of the race, could it be to the mean- 
ness of our artistic demands and the falsity of our methods of 
artistic training? We must not look for a solution of the 
problem. There could be no doubt it lay with one or the other, 
or in both, ‘of these causes. Describing the system of art 
training which prevailed in the early periods, he said a lad was 
then taught his trade as a painter in the same way that the old 
workmen of England were taught theirs ; a master of his craft 
took him in hand, and showed him by actual work done before 
his eyes the methods of that trade, with what result we knew. 
Since the days of Rubens and Vandyke we had changed all 
that, and had come to think that the art could be picked up by 
the haphazard efforts of the student himself, if he was occa- 
sionally assisted by the oral direction of a gentleman holding a 
certificate from South Kensington. We had systematised and 
centralised our national art education, and the estimates for 
last year figured up to 438,5587, and what did we get for it? 
A lad learned to paint by seeing the master paint, and not by 
being told how to do it by a gentleman who might or might not 
know his business. That kind of teaching which he advocated 
was absolutely antagonistic to the South Kensington methods, 


and was a kind of teaching with which the Department had no 
sympathy whatever. The men who could paint, and teach 
others to paint, were not the men who held certificates as 
drawing masters from South Kensington. In that Stockport 
School of Art they would follow, as far as their abilities and 
opportunities would allow, the methods of the men who trained 
artists to be great before the South Kensington system was 
ever thought of. 


PATRONAGE OF ART. 

Ag the opening of the Fine Art Gallery, Leeds, last week, 

which has been built from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, Professor Herkomer delivered an address, in the course 
of which he said :—You all, I am sure, have a right to consider 
this a very important occasion. I can speak for painters—that 
they, too, consider it a very important occasion. I deplore the 
fact that I alone represent my London comrades. I think if 
they could have seen your new institution, and felt the influence 
of a little of the spirit which has brought it about, they 
certainly would have come. From a painter’s point of view the 
whole thing may look very different, and, without occupying 
your time very long, I may just give you one or two of the 
ideas that have struck me whilst looking on. We painters are 
very much handicapped at the present time by a want of 
elasticity in the houses of private collectors. Their walls don’t 
expand, and they have long ago filled them. Few painters—I 
think none—care to keep all the pictures they paint. It annoys 
them to see their pictures remaining constantly in their studios. 
Believe me that it is not the best work that always sells the 
most readily—the imaginative work, the work into which the 
painter has thrown his whole soul, which is less understood. 
These galleries should be receptacles of great imaginative 
works—-works that are not pretty merely and pleasant to 
look at; let them be as tragic as you like, they will appeal 
to great masses of the people who could not see them in 
private collections. You see I lay much greater stress on 
your future collection than on your present loan collection. 
In England we are gradually forming in different great towns 
collections of pictures—I don’t mean pictures that cannot be 
sold, but imaginative works. We have in the Royal Academy 
a fund essentially devoted to buying works that are of that 
character. Well, here you have almost a clear beginning ; and 
I shall shock you, I have no doubt, when I say beware of gifts. 
Beware, above all things, of the old masters. These are the 
things that first creep into a gallery of this kind. What I 
preach is that you should have great work, great for its artistic 
qualities. Every phase of artistic work should be represented 
in such a gallery as this, and, believe me, such work can be 
represented in a very small canvas that has perhaps taken 
the painter only two hours to do. I will also suggest that you 
should get a large fund for the purpose of buying pictures. 
This building, I am told, has cost you nothing, and with such 
resources you can also get pictures, and before you have the 
funds quite in hand you should ask the first-rate painters to 
give you pictures. They will do so, I am sure, if you ask them 
in a nice way. There are many pictures—studies and sketches 
which they have used up in their other works—and what 
would be more interesting to the public, certainly to the work- 
ing men, than to see how pictures are made? If you cannot 
get the larger work, get an engraving of it; and the studies 
you can get for nothing. Be very cautious in collecting ; but 
not so cautious as to prevent you getting a few things to start 
with. I congratulate you with all my heart, and I believe the 
painters speak with me in that; and I am sure great things 
will be attained by you in art as have already been attained in 
matters of music. 


OUTLAY ON THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


T a meeting of the Executive Council of the Glasgow 
Exhibition, held. last Friday, Sir James King, Lord 
Provost, presiding, the statement of cost of the Exhibition 
buildings prepared by the architects and measurers, and sub- 
mitted by the Buildings and Grounds Committee, was adopted. 
Bailie Shearer expressed the regret which he was sure all 

of the members felt at the absence of Mr. Sellars through 
severe illness. He said it must be matter of congratulation to 
the executive and all concerned that, as far as the buildings 
were concerned, the excess of cost over the estimate was only 
71 per cent., or 5,333/. It was true that to that there had to be 
added sums for work which had been ordered since April, and 
which had not been included in the estimate of cost which was 
placed before the executive by Mr. Sellars. These sums, how- 
ever, were apart from the main building, and included items 
such as the ceremonial arch, grand stands, barricades, the 
working dairy, and general jobbing. It was agreed that the 
closing day, as far as admission by payment is concerned, 
should be Saturday, November 19, but that the Exhibition 
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should be open on Monday, November 12, to members of the 
executive, guarantors, and their friends. It was stated that a 
concert would likely take place in the afternoon, and an address 
be delivered, probably by Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., and 
the Exhibition declared closed. 


The statement is as follows :-— 


Estimated by Final 
‘ Architects, Cost. 
Main building and machinery annexes, including 
special floors for the latter, granolithic pave- L 4 
ment, steps, &c. . ; t - : - 43,600 48, 105 
Foundations of main building and machinery an- 
nexe, deep digger work and rock cutting, ma- 
chinery foundations, deep drains, steam pipe 
culverts, water-tank, &c., ; : : : 5,973 6,025 
Boiler-house, boiler-seats, and chimney-stalk 2,300 2,286 
Outside buildings connected with main building, 
such as stores, goods offices, Indians’ houses, 
fire-engine and police-stations, &c, : $25 976 
Sundry offices, lavatories, linings and fittings in 
courts (Women’s Industries, Artisans’, and 
French Courts), fitting up bank and post office, 
police and admission offices, female attendants’ 
room, &c. . 5 : - : : ; 1,800 1,829 
Painting and decoration, upholstery, flags, &c. 2,500 2,328 
Buildings in grounds —dining-rooms, tea-rooms, 
kiosks, drainage of grounds, &c. , ; ; 6,000 5,974 
Bishop’s Castle : : 4 F r ; 1,800 2,035 
New bridge ; 7 A 5 A A 5 1,200 1,202 
Deepening of Kelvin : ; : : §30 TPO I 
Laying off grounds, formation of roads, cost of 
blaize and gravel, enclosure fences, gates, &c., 2,300 2,020 
Total cost . A » £69,128 £74,461 


In the last item, the cost of laying off grounds, blaize and gravel, 
as executed by the gardeners, under the direction of the Building 
Committee, is not included, as the work was not contracted for nor 
measured, but was paid from time to time by the executive as it was 
executed, 

The excess of cost over estimate is, therefore, 
74 per cent. 

To the foregoing, however, there falls to be added work ordered 
since April, and not included in the probable estimate of that date, as 


5,3334, or about 


follows :— 

PO A 
Ceremonial arch . . ‘ - - ’ 454 13 I 

Grand stands, enclosures, railround track, &e., 
at recreation grounds. : - A oo GET 
Pedestal under the Queen’s statue . ; 20 18 6 
Landing-stages on Kelvin and rustic stairs, 124 15 4 
Barricades . ; : 2 ° > ; Zit Ou 
Platform for fire-engine at bridge . . 4 40 9 O 
Bank Street entrance , P : - ' 176 19 4 
Renewal of flags , : : ‘ : ; On 7aeO 
Painting of fittings in courts for executive f 21 Ape As 
Balconies and other work at towers . : 659 18 8 


Enclosing main posts, pedestals under two 


statues, and work at fountain in main 
avenue . : : : : : : 223 18 o 
Ventilating shafts at dining-rooms . : < F30" 972 
Fittiogs in Indian courts : : . : 577 5 6 
Fittings in educational court . . : 3 fhe, 7 
Work for Allotment Committee , : c 36 10 oO 
vie Advertisement Committee , : 2415 4 
Removing and fitting up Chubb’s strong room 
for fireproof doors, = . ° ’ 635 -Te.0 
Fittings in picture galleries , : ° ; 50 10 7 
Ne machinery annexe : : e 241 4 0 
Roads to boilers and goods yard, &. , . 67 9 oO 
Railway and barricades ; . ° e 46en 78 eT 
Jobbings at Bishop’s Castle . ° : . 123 7 8 
- Museum , . : : . 74.19 oO 
as Bridges . . : . Gf Dini 2ies 3 
Fittings in executive office, Grey Street, and 
goods offices, &c. : : : é ; 57 te als 
Sundries for recreation grounds and sports 120 12 6 
General jobbings by bricklayers, joiners, and 
plumbers . - ; 3 : mel OFAN 2 TT 
Engineers’ office , : . : . ° Saiz, £0 
Cleaners’ room , c : . : : 49 8 8 
Doulton’s store. ; ‘ ° ‘ A SZ) 2 
Workmen’s latrines and clusets , : ; SUNT Zan G 
Gateways and hoarding next Dumbarton Road 386 12 9 
Stores next Dumbarton Road . . ; A ea 
Outside lavatory at fire-engine station , 5 Iol 611 
Indians’ lavatory . : : . : é se Or 6 
Urinal west of Indian Section ° . : I5 15 9 
Lavatory east of annexe , : . . 65 6 4 
Working dairy , : ; . : - B/Or 12 3 
Band stand, south side , . : : : IAW S. re 
£8,253. 8 8 


The above sum of 8,253/., added to the previous total of 74,4612, 
makes a total of 82,714/, 
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MANCHESTER FINE ARTS ACADEMY. 


4 Boe annual address to the students of the life class in this 

institution was given by the president, Mr. R. Crozier, on 
Tuesday evening. As regards methods of instruction in art; 
opinions, in recent years especially, he said, have been very 
diverse, and yet it is admitted that a great advance has been 
made in English art—an advance no doubt due in a great 
measure to a more extended knowledge of the human figure. 
It is well known that of old art required an acquaintance with 
all matters coming within the range of its needs. Superficial 
knowledge did not then command respect for those votaries 
who were content to dabble in the shallows of art, unmindful of 
the more laudable ambition to execute work that would leave a 
mark upon the school or period in which it was produced. 
Drawing, or the power of expressing form truthfully, is un- 
doubtedly the basis of all art work, although weakness or lack 
of knowledge in this respect may be to some slight extent com- 
pensated for by special beauty of colour or unusual skill in light 
and shade. ‘The old masters must have devoted much time and 
trouble to gaining that proficiency which marks the accurate 
knowledge so evident in their work. Geometry, perspective, 
and human anatomy, with continued observance of the 
passions and emotions of the mind, all came within the rang 
of their study ; in short, they were unweariedly assiduous in 
their researches into everything that could add to their instruc- 
tion or advancement in art. In studying from the model we 
cannot observe with too much accuracy. Exactness imparts 
understanding, and by it strength of hand is acquired and the 
true characteristics expressed. I cannot do better than repeat 
what I have previously laid stress upon, that in your study of 
the figure you will do well to consider the general structure as 
based on the skeleton and muscular development, and also the 
design as emanating from varied action. The simple principles 
of light and shade, if well understood, will lead you to the 
right rendering of parts, whilst a true observance of the general 
shapes and masses will give evidence of your individual appre- 
ciation and feeling. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of this Association held last week, 
A two short papers were read, the first by Mr. A. W. 
Beaton, on “ Wrought Ironwork,” in which a review was given 
of the history of this artistic as well as useful craft, which 
reached its highest development in mail armour. Ecclesiastic 
metalwork came next in importance, domestic examples of 
equal age being naturally somewhat scarce. Until but recently 
Glasgow possessed almost no example, but now the black- 
smith’s art was well represented, in the form of gates at least, 
in the Municipal Buildings, Commercial Bank, and Central 
Station. Numerous drawings and specimens of ironwork, lent 
by Mr. Adam, smith, were exhibited. The second paper was 
on “ Church Organs,” by Mr. Larment D. Penman. The dis- 
position of the internal arrangement, as dictated by construc- 
tional and acoustic requirements, was first considered, and the 
too common error of packing into a small recess noted. The 
materials themselves, both metal and wood, were next described, 
and finally the organ as an architectural adjunct in form and 
decoration was discussed. Brief discussions followed the read- 
ing of the papers, and their authors were awarded the thanks 
of the meeting. 


SANITARY WORK IN LEEDS. 


he annual report of the Sanitary Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation just issued states that overcrowding cannot 
be said to exist in Leeds to such an extent as in some other 
towns. Only 256 overcrowded houses have come under the 
notice of the health officer. In each instance notice was served 
upon the occupiers, and the notices have been complied with. 
During the year special attention has been paid to the habita- 
tions of the poor. The committee have been zealous in their 
efforts to abolish houses in such a state as to be unfit for 
habitation, or to have such as could be improved so repaired as 
to render them habitable. Upon the certificate of the medical 
officer of health, 76 houses have been closed, and most of them 
were pulled down, as there seemed no possibility of putting 
them into a habitable state. The number of other dwelling- 
houses repaired was 44. There are 80 lodging-houses on the 
list at present; 15 have been struck off the register us not 
complying with the regulations ; and 640 visits have been paid 
to these houses. The number of drains inspected was 35,408, 
and 6,815 were found defective; 1,185 were tested by the 
assistant inspectors, and of that number 927 were found 
defective. Drains connected directly with the houses, all of 
which have been completely disconnected, amounted to 2,841, 
and drains relaid 1,637. These works were all in respect of old 
drains, but new ones have been laid to the number of 
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Architectural Competitions. 


S1R,—Will you allow us to state through your journal that 
we are now preparing a revised list of those architects who 
have signed an agreement not to take part in any public 
architectural competition unless one or more professional 
assessors are appointed to advise the promoters, and that we 
shall be glad to receive the signature of those architects who 
have recently started in practice, or have not yet signed the 
undertaking, and shall be pleased on application to send them 
the usual printed form. 

The revised list will show a very considerable increase in 
the adherents, in spite of the inevitable loss by death and 
resignation, and there can be no doubt that a large measure of 
reform has already been the result of the efforts made to 
obtain, wherever possible, the appointment of a professional 
referee.—We are, your obedient servants, 

CoLe A. ADAMS, | Hon. Secs. of the R.1.B.A. 

ASTON WEBB. Competitions Committee. 
g Conduit Street, Hanover Square : 

October Io, 1888. 


CHURVH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Crowthorne.—The dedication-stone of a new chancel to 
Crowthorne parish church has been laid. The contract for the 
work was taken by Mr. Parmenter, of Braintree, at 1,437/. 
Mr. John Grundy, of London and Tyldesley, has carried out 
the heating on his hot-air system. The architect is Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, A.R A. 


Hiverpool.—The Catholic church of St. Anne, Edgehill, 
has been reopened after improvements, which included the 
lengthening of the nave, two new transepts, chancel, three side 
chapels, and sacristies. The plan of church as completed is in 
the form of a Latin cross, and the crossing is formed by four 
stone arches, one forming the chancel arch. The architect of 
the original structure was Mr. Charles Hansom, and the new 
work has been designed and executed under the immediate 
superintendence of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Thomas Urmson, of 
Liverpool. Mr. M. Shamley acted as clerk of works. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Exeter.—The foundation-stone of the new Middle School 
for Girls, which is to be erected in connection with the Exeter 
Episcopal Schools’ Trust at Pennsylvania, to take the place of the 
premises at the old Post-office in Queen Street, which are now 
used for the purposes of the school, has been laid. The 
architect is Mr. James German, F.R.I.B.A, and Mr. William 
Gibson is the builder. 


averstock.—A new day-school has just been opened. The 
buildings, which are designed to serve the purposes of a mixed 
school, are of red brick in late Gothic style, with large mullioned 
windows, four centred arches, and relieved by moulded brick 
labels, strings, and piercings, and wrought and chamfered barge 
rafters, with moulded ends to timber, and steep roofs covered 
with slates with moulded finials at the gables, the front gable 
being further enriched with a bell-cot projecting boldly from the 
wall and supported upon moulded stone corbels with date panel 
between same. The wrought-iron weather-tight casements 
were provided by Messrs. Burt & Potts, of London. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. H. J. Kite, of Fisherton, 
Salisbury, from the drawings and under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Salisbury, Mr. 
C. Adey and. Mr. A. Rogers, both of Fisherton, Salisbury, 
executing respectively the stonework and the ornamental 
wrought-ironwork, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Northampton.—The corner-stone of parochial buildings for 
the parish of St. Giles has been laid. The buildings, which 
have been designed by Mr. S. J. Newman, architect, of 
Abington Street, Northampton, are being erected by Mr. J. B, 
Clark, builder, also of Northampton. The buildings are 
designed in Queen Anne style, and will cost about 2,300/. 


Weweastle-on-Tyne.—On Monday afternoon the founda- 
tion-stone of a new block in connection with the Whitley 
Northumberland Village Homes, Newcastle, was laid by the 
Countess of Ravensworth. The cost of the building will be 
about 2,000/, Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle, are the 
architects, F 
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GENERAL. 


_ Mr. T. C. Horsfall will give a lecture on “ Art in Educa- 
tion” during the present session of the Manchester branch of 
the Teachers’ Guild at Owens College. 


Mr. Reckitt, J.P., Hull, has intimated his intention of 
building and establishing a free library for the eastern portion 
of the borough. The cost of the building, books, and endow- 
ments will amount to about I0,000/. 


Mr. Charles %ynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, has made an 
application for the county surveyorship of Staffordshire. 


WM. Deperthes, one of the architects of the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, has gained a second prize of 5,000 francs in the competition 
for the facade of Milan Cathedral. 


Colonel Worth, of Eltham, Kent, who recently gave 5,000/. 
towards the extension of the Leeds Infirmary, has contributed 
1,000 guineas in support of the engineering department of 
Yorkshire College, in that town. 


The ‘Tablet ” says the Holy Father has been pleased to 
confer on Mr. Peter Paul Pugin the honour of a Knight of the 
Order of St. Sylvester. 


The First Annual Exhibition in connection with the 
Yorkshire Union of Artists in Bradford will be held next 
month, and the sanction‘ of the Free Library Committee of the 
Bradford Corporation has been obtained for the use of the 
Museum and Art Gallery in Darley Street for the purpose. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Police of the metropolis 
for 1887 states that, since 1849 there have been built 500,852 
new houses, while 3,463 are in course of erection, 1,833 miles 
of new streets have been added to the charge of the police, and 
the population has increased from 2,473,758 to 5,476,447. 


At the Meeting of the Glasgow Exhibition Fine Arts 
Committee on Thursday last week, it was reported, in con- 
nection with the damage which was done to Mr. T. G. Arthur’s 
picture Les Danses des Nymphes, by the rain in June last, that 
500/. had been recovered from the insurance offices. 


“Phe Parliament House of Owen Glendower was,” Sir 
P. Pryce Jones writes, “so long ago as 1881 doomed to demoli- 
tion, and a proposal to acquire it for a local museum having 
been abandoned through lack of funds, I despatched an agent 
to Dolgelley with instructions to purchase the materials at any 
cost. These, having first been carefully marked, were removed 
to my residence at Dolerw, near Newtown, in the grounds of 
which they were re-erected some two years ago, under the 
superintendence of Mr. David Walker, architect, of Liverpool ; 
and here I trust they may long remain a memorial of the past 
history of the Principality.” 
_ & Meeting of. the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the Metropolitan Board. of Works affairs held a meeting 
last Friday, when the draft of the interim report was submitted 
for discussion. ‘ 


The “%eeds Mercury,” speaking of the Corporation Art 
Gallery on its being thrown open to the public, says among 
the visitors was ,.Mr., Agnew, of Manchester, who was very 
liberal in flattering references to the Gallery, and went so far as 
to intimate that, had his firm been at all acquainted with the 
character of the accommodation provided, they would, despite 
the worth of the pictures lent by them for exhibition, have been 
pleased to have sent a more choice collection. Much interest 
was evinced in the small work presented to the- Gallery by 
Professor Herkomer, The picture, which is in water-colour, 
has for its subject Zhe Road-Mender Recetving the Village 
News. 


The Eighth Aunual Exbibition of the Dundee Art Club 
was opened on Tuesday evening. The rooms have been lately 
rearranged and newly decorated. 


The School of Art Wood-carving, City and Guilds 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 
to state that one or two of the free studentships in the evening 
classes, maintained by means of.funds granted to the school by 
the Institute, are vacant. To bring the benefits of the school 
within the reach of artisans, a remission of half-fees for the 
evening Class is made to artisan students connected with the 
wood-carving trade. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships, and any further particulars relating to the school, may 
be obtained from the manager. 


Wr. Z1. WH. Shortand, of Manchester and London, has jus 
supplied his patent Manchester grates to the Isolation Hospital, 
Carr Gate, Lofthouse, Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, being 
the architect. ' . ; 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, RozErt Boye & Son, Ld. | 


A Business Supplement 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence’ will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As reat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending tn Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For Building Two _ Cottages. 
Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Bacup.—Oct. 15.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding River 
Wall between Hammerton Street Bridge and Irwell Inn. Mr. 
Wilson, Borough Surveyor. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 22.—For Construction of Lock for the 
Lagan Navigation Company. Messrs. S. & W. H. Stephens, 
4rt Donegall Place, Belfast. 

BENTLEY. — Oct. 15.*— For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, 
Sheffield. 

BERKHAMSTED.—Oct. 17.—For Building Shops, &c., fot 
the Co-operative Society. Mr. J. F. Goodey, Architect, 2 Vie 
toria Chambers, Colchester. 

Bisuop’s CASTLE.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Water- 
works in the Borough. Mr. Aaron Hamar, Borough Surveyor, 
Bishop’s Castle. 

BISHOPWEARMOUTH.—Oct. 20.—For Erection of School 
Buildings at the Grange. Mr. T. W. Bryers, Clerk to the 
School Board, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 

BRIGHTON.—Oct. 13.—For Building Public Elementary 
Schools for 700 Children, near Park Road. Mr. T. Simpson, 
Architect, 16 Ship Street, Brighton. 

CAMBERWELL.—Oct. 31.—For Extension of Infirmary, 
Havil Street, for the Guardians. Mr. R. P. Whellock, Archi- 
tect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CHESHUNT.—Oct. 16.—For. Sinking Well and Making 
Artesian Boring, &c., at Pumping Establishment, and Supply- 
ing Cast-iron Water Mains, &c. Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
Engineer, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Oct. 24.—For Heightening Boundary 
Walls at Board School, Wyndham Row. Mr. John Musgrave, 
Clerk to the School Board, Cockermouth. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


CWMDANDDWR.—Oct. 15.—For Vicarage, Outbuildings 
and Approach Road. Mr. S. H. Cowper-Coles, Architect, 
Rhayader. 

DENABY.—Oct. 13.—For Erection of Corrugated Iron 
Buildings, Brick and Stone Buildings, Wood Buildings, Wood 
Fencing, Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. Ernest Spon, C.E., 35 New 
Broad Street, London. 

DENTON.—For Heating Free Library with Hot Water. 
Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DEVONPORT.—Oct. 18.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer 
(1,840 feet), for Johnston Terrace District. Mr. John F. Burns, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker Street, Devonport. 

EAGLEy.— Oct. 25.—For Building Boundary Wall at Sewage 
Works and Retaining Wall to River Eagley. Mr. James 
Parkinson, Surveyor, 50 Station Road, Turton. 

EGREMONT.—For Rebuilding Public-house, Cottage and 
Stables. Mr. W. F. Charter, Brewery, Egremont. 

ENpDON.—For Building Semi-detached Houses. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

EusTon.—Oct. 17.—For Building Bridge at Diggle Station, 
Yorks.; Goods Station at Oldbury; Additions to Passenger 
Station, Oldham ; Carriage Shed and Shop, Willesden; and 
Roofing at Broad Street Goods Station. The Engineer, Euston 
Station. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 17.—For Building Mortuary and Coroner’s 
Court at Cemetery. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor, Vestry 
Offices, Walham Green, S.W. 

Hastincs.—Oct. 15.—For Building Warehouses, &c., West 
Marina, for Mr. G. G. Gaze. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Archi- 
tects, 101 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

HELSTON.—-Oct. 20.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
at Tregathenan, and Laying Main Pipes (four miles). Mr. S. W. 
Jenkin, C.E., Liskeard. 

LEADENHALL MARKET.— Oct. 19.— For Underground 
Urinals, Water-closets, &c. Mr. Henry Blake, Sewers Office, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LIMERICK.—Oct. 25.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct. 15.—For Building Superstructure of 
Premises, for the National Provincial Bank of England. Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 20 New Cavendish Street, W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Oct. 18.—For Building Wesleyan 
Mission Hall and Schools, Beaumont Street. Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, Architect, 33 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORMANTON. — Oct. 18.— For Building Public Offices, 
Stables, &c., High Street. Messrs. C. W. Richardson & 
F. Simpson, Architects, Southgate Chambers, Wakefield. 

PETERBOROUGH. — For Building Villa. Mr. M. 
Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 

RAMSEY.—Oct. 22.—For Construction of Sewage Outfall 
Works. Mr. J. Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

RAWTENSTALL.— Oct. 17.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, Surveyor, Rawtenstall. 

REDHILL.—Oct. 17.—For Building Sheds at Magazine, 
Brighton Road. Mr. F, D. Clark, Borough Surveyor, Market 
Hall, Redhill. 

REIGATE,—Oct. 17.—For Repairs to Police Station, High 
Street. Mr. F. D. Clark, Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, 
Redhill. 

SEASCALE,—Oct. 20.--For Building Two Dwelling-houses, 
Warehouse, Large Room, Stabling, and Coach-house. Messrs. 
J. Wrigley & Sons, Seascale. 

SHIPLEY.—Oct. 18.—For Building Board School and House. 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Brad- 
ford. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.— Oct."15.—For Alterations to Wheat- 
§ sheaf Hotel. Mr. Edwin Penn, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Hall, 


&C. 
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THORNTON.—Oct. 18.—For Building Brewery at West 
Scholes. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

WAKEFIELD.—Oct. 15.—For Building Cottage at Water- 
works, Spa Clough. Mr. C. J. Hudson, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Wakefield. 

WAKEFIELD ARDSLEY.—Oct. 15.—For Building Cottages at 
Waterworks, Ardsley and Rishworth. Mr. C. J. Hudson, 
Town Clerk, Wakefield. 

WEST BROMWICH.—Oct. 23.—For Laying Cast-iron and 
Earthenware Pipes with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. John 
T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

WEST VALE.—Oct. 15.—For Building St. John’s Vicarage. 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commer- 
cial Street, Halifax. 

WORCESTER.—Oct. 31.—For Making Sewers and Works in 
connection. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Worcester. 


TENDERS. 


APPERLEY BRIDGE. 

For Building Mill, Shed, Engine-house, Boiler-house, and 
Chimney at Apperley Bridge, near Leeds. Messrs. JOwETT 
KENDALL & J. H. BAKEs, Architects, Idle. 

Accepted Tenders. 
T. Obank & Sons, Idle, mason and joiner 
J. Padgett, Idle, plumber and painter 159 ccgueO 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater 128 Io oO 
Contracts for ironwork and plastering were let at 454/. and 
472. 5s. respectively. 


19525202 010) KO 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Making Roads at Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. W. H. 
WARD, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham : £2120 On 0 
Birmingham Val de Travers pel, OOF MIO NO 
Dorse & Son, Brierley Hill 1,890 0 oO 
Palmer, Birmingham 1,789 0 oO 
Bissett & Sons, Sheffield 7 SOuRO ILO 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 1,680 0 o 
Biggs, Birmingham . 3 ; - - 1,025i00 "0 
CURRALL & LEWIS, Birmingham (accepied ) 1,595 0 O 


BIRMINGHAM—continued. 
For Stained-glass Windows for the Birmingham Law Courts. 


Hardman & Co., Birmingham . 5 : . £2;750 Ome 
Clayton & Bell, London . F - é 2,017 “Om 
Powell & Son, London . : ; : . 4,980 © 6 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, London (accepted) 1,700 0 O 


BRIGHTON. 


For Extending Outfall Sewer at Portobello, Telscombe, Sussex, 
800 feet further into the Sea, and Works in connection, for 
the Brighton Intercepting and Outfall Sewer Board. Mr. 
P, C. Lockwoop, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. 


Tron. Steel. 
J. Aird & Son, Lambeth . ; ' £20,000 jas 18,000 
W. Hill & Co., Westminster . : . 13,829 — 
J. HARRISON & Son, Brighton (accepted) 11,500 9,900 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Alteration and Extension of Board Schools, Victoria Road 
and York Street, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. REGINALD 
CHURCHILL, Architect, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by 
the Architect. 


Slater & Walker, Derby “ : « JA245 OO 
Jarvis, Banbury 5 : : . : - 4,100°%0, 0 
Hunter, Burton-on-Trent . = Z ° 93,086. 32 «6 
Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent. 5 . #34550 OL EO 
Maddocks, Burton-on-Trent . A - » 3,499 0 Oo 
Mellors, Burton-on-Trent . 3 : . 3,468" wo 
Willcock, Wolverhampton ; - » 3,399 0 0 
HopcEs, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) . » 23,307 a0Omee 
Wigley, Burton-on-Trent (withdrawn) . © 3221 0mO 


COLYTON. 


For Alterations, Repairs, &c., to the Colcombe Castle Hotel, 
Colyton, Devon, for Messrs. Mitchell & Co., Wine and 
Spirit Merchants, of Chard. Messrs. PINNEY, SON & 
FARMER, Architects, Axminster. 


F, Hill, Chard : : : - £205 0 O 
Richards, Burch & Smith, Colyton 2 NiCR ONTO 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton 172.0" '0 
H. Parker, Seaton : : - ‘ : 170e,0 0 
PARSONS & PERRYMAN, Axminster (accepéed ) 170 0 O 
Haddrell & Ashford, Chard. : : . sonNtge Bowe 
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WILMOS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efflcient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 


NO CUTTING AWAY CF FRAME REQUIRED, 


i, | ne ‘| y below. ae sts 
IS een mates given, MES Eo 
TESTIMONIAL. 


4 ac J ee BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
TRS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
fe a, are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
1em to any other that i have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & 8 LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATiSFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


= s> EXIGEZ EtOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.: 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


I prefer 
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CARDIFF. LEWISHAM. 

For Repairs to Atlas Works, Canton, under the superintendence | For New }\ fachine Bakery and Stabling at Riverdale Mills, 
of Mr. Wm. EVE, F.S.I., 10 Union Court, Old Broad Lewish: im, for Mr. John Wallace. Mr. Horace T, 
Street, E.C. BONNE R, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 29 and 30 King Street, 

O. Purnell, Cardiff . ° ° - . . £2200 0 Cheaps ide, and Lewisham. 

C. Bird, Cardiff . . : . ; Sy 2O0n OF 0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . . . isos Co OG 
W. Symonds, Cardiff . E . f ‘ . 195-107 0 Jerrard, ‘Lewisham . M ‘ . ‘ ort LAote kee O 
C. C. DUNN, Cardiff(accepted) , : . se 189008 0 LONDON. 


For Remov al of existing Swing Bridgé and Coristructing New 


. | EGREMONT. i : Bridge, , Chiefly of ‘Iron; acréss the Grand’ Surrey Canal, 

For Mason and Joiner Work required in the Repairs of Canter’ bury Rbad, Peckham, ‘together with the Approach 
Lamplugh Mill, Egremont, Carnforth, after Fire. Road, .Sewers, &e.’ 

. J. GREEN, Pardshaw, Cockermouth (accepted . £139 10 oO Mawlentede Co. j , tS : q 4 . £8,963 0 0 
J. Moffat, Egremont . ; Ret 3 tOeco J. Biggs. . : , . 4 : » 7,999 0 0 
Chappell & Son, Moor Row : . . of Oke Oma G. Double . : 3 x 4 or? ESeutt. 3 
J. ASE Brigham . ° . : 2 SE ae ols, W. WEBS1'ER (accepted) . . . . * 71200; 0 9 
Joinerwork only. For Gas Sei‘vices and Fittings to, the Mercers’ Arms and 
D. Tolson, Lamplugh . ; : P A - oe ASO! 0 Houses adjoining in Castle Street and Mercer Street, Long 
Chappell & Son . ; : i A ni A4ae OL O Acre, for Messrs. Combe & Co., Limited. Mr. B. ELSON, 

Lindsay & Grave, Cockermouth ° - : Cc PES FRO! LO Architect, 115 Long Acre, W. ay 
J. Twiname, Brigham . R ‘ é‘ ; aOR Oo Buckley & Beech : ’ P » 4129 Io .O 
CoMYN CHING & Co. (accepted) . . . itty. 6 

FARSLEY. . Pneumatic Bells to same. 

For Building Stock-rooms and Offices, &c., for Mr. E. Wood- Trindar < , ; ; ; ’ 2G 5418.0.’ 0 
house, Sunny Bank Mills, Farsley. Mr. C. S. NELSON, Buckley & Beech: ‘ i 3% 16. oO 
Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. ComyNG CHING & Co. (accepted ) MARA Wi, (H209) Ge 0 

APPLEYARD: BROS., Bramley (accepted ). For Erection of Three Houses and Warehouse in Leswin 
: Road, Stoke Newington, for Mr. A. Hart. Mr. WM. EVE, 
FERNDALE. 
96 EP F.S.L, Architect, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

For Building Five Houses, Taff Street, Ferndale. bin es jl. Holloway ; f ‘ ; f ; £3,887 Shes 

J. Davies, Treorky ie Le , : AGE GSE Atherton & Latta. 4 - . . Ga Sieve Mies Ma) 
W. Jones, Ferndale. A : : . sit 4997.9. 50 Higgs : ‘ : . : » 2,999 9 9 
W. Morris, Ferndale . . . « «© «+ 14615 of Holliday & Greenwood", Ny emeena ss, (23,0774 o°O 
Stimpson & Co. : ; ; A ° ah 2,030 On O 

see LINDLEY. 1 Johnson A ; - - . : - 2,912 0 9O 

For Additions to Acre Mills, Lindley, Huddersfield. Messrs. | ojlangd. i ’ j 4 ; . 2,898 0 0 

J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. i Gould’sa Brands idk a 2,885 ho 
Accepted Ténders. |  Anley ; ; <a nT a cent 7, SOCOM. © 

H. & L. Fox, Lindley, excavator and mason. Harris & Wardrop : : - ; a0 3 ONO 
Crowther & Wilkinson, Marsh, carpenter and joiner. Godfrey & Son. ; : 21125750 BOUO 
J. Noble, Birchencliffe, plasterer. JACKSON & Topp (accepted) seal Sanat Min sinth }, 22 asa 

T. Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber. Dabpseert,’: 2,697 0 a 
Earnshaw Brothers, Lindley, painter. * Withdrawn in consequence of “the ‘increased price of 
Pickles Brothers, Huddersfield, slater. | materials between date of tender and its acceptance, viz., seven 


G. W. Crosland & Co., Huddersfield, ironfounder. weeks. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


¢j| Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
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_ “ENRICHED ” 


“MOULDINGS, 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 


Suitable tor Architectural Purposes. 
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Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the 
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Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 
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QUEENSBURY. 
For Building Combing Shed at Bradshaw Mills. Mr. JouN 
DRAKE, ’ Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


LONDON — continued. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Albion Tavern, Thornhill 
Road, Barnsbury, for Mr. A. Watson. Mr. ARTHUR F. 
WRIGHTSON, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Heelis, 
26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, E,C, 

Drew & Cadman : 
Matmur. s,s. 
Pickford . ‘ 
Kellaway . ‘ 
Green & Lee {. 
ALLEN & SONS (accepted ) 


Accepted Tenders. 


Fp Ec& Be Balmforth, Queensbury, mason 
Roberts & .Co., Cutler Heights, iron . 
J. Farnell, ‘Queensbury, j joiner 
Varley & Roebuck, Thornton, plumber 
J. Taylor, Causeway Foot, slater. . 
J. Taylor, Causeway Foot, plasterer . 
Varley & Roebuck, Thornton, painter. 


: ~ 41,723 
' ‘ 1,658 
‘ ° 1,594 
. . 1,580 
° a 1,510 
Pts 1,336 


ie) 
[@) 
10) 
oO 
fe) 
12) 


For Alterations and Additions to the Golden Fleece, Essex 
‘Road, Islington, for Mr. H. Carter. Mr. ARTHUR F. 
WRIGHTSON, ‘Architect; 26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, 
E.C. ‘ 
PICKFORD (accepted) . a e 


‘ -SALISBURY.. 

For New Public Hall (to Seat 1,000 Persons) in Endless Street 
and Chipper ,Lane, Salisbury, for Mr. Arthur Whitehead. 
Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.I.B,A., F.S.1, Architect, Crown 
Chambers, Salisbury. 

. WEBB & Co., Salisbury accepéed ). 


»£599 0 oO 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 
For Street Imprqvement Works, for Mr. R. S. Clifford. 
GEORGE Hapson, C.E., Loughborough. 
J. Hawley & Son, Ilkeston . 
Raynor & Cope, Nottingham , 
A. & S. Main, Loughborough 
Dickson, St. Albans 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . : 
A. Faulks, Loughborough 
HouME & KING, Liv erpool (accepted) 


= 


For Alterations, Additions, and Reseating the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Salisbury, for the Trustees, Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury, No 
Quantities. 

Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury . é 1,710 10 eo 
Webb & Co., Salisbury . » 1,627 Bees 
W.G.&C. 5. YOUNG, Salisbury (accepted ) « 1,568 S76 


01010 6 0 oO 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building Thtee Cottages, Granby Street. Mr, J. 
STALLEBRASS, Architect, Bamber Street, Peterborough. 
j Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge . <2512, 10 
Pitts & Ireson, Yaxley 441 
Bridgefoot & Smith, Peterborotigh 437 
Rowe, Peterborough : - 425 
Hammond, Peterborough . 
Kidd, Petetborough ° 
Libly & Hill, Peterborough . 
Sharp & Ireson, ‘Peterborough 
Binder & Martin, Peterborough ; 
GUTTRIDGE, Peterborough (accepted). 
Wright, Peterborough 2 : 3 


Ar chitect’ s estimate 
DEN, SUN-DIALS 
| 4“ 


rine CT ih My : 
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Styles, Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Converting a’Large Store, Eling, near Southampton, into a 
Steam Roller Flour Mill, for Messrs. Neave & Co., of 
Fordingbridge. Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.LB AG oe 
Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. No Quantities, 

Tah. Sanders, Southampton . : : . £1,482 0 
H. J. Kite, Salisbury. ‘ : . . » 2,303 10 
Webb & Cay, Salisbury . sm tego 

Ci MITCHELL, Woodralls, Salisbury (accepted) 1,176 Io 


= 


SWANSEA. 
For Alterations to Longlands Hotel, Swansea, for Mr. John 
Donn. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. 
H. BILLINGS (accepée d). 


ORORO 0 © 0 0 0 6.0 OO 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, 


Forallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICRHS, 


GREEN 


Modern 


interesting a mT and with |ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


and Ban ay ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LerrErs:— 


Brilliance in Colour. JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
(J 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


or without 


attractive Pedestals. | Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Nicht. 


Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WELLING’S 


PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 
With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 


Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


feature Also, 


for Vertical 


Gardens, Sun-dials 


Lawns, &c., for 


made in Buildings, 


Ancient or 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 


4 1cpaired. 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 


sac. 12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 


oe ais | 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS’ 
TO THE TRADE GONEY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on 
a) application, 


KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 
and 31 and 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 


present represented. Price ‘lists to be had at 


all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. - Estimates 
and Designs free, | 


mates free. Distance no | 
object. 


TELEGRAMS — 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’’ & 


OLUME XXXIX, OF THE AROHTPROT. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

175 Strand, London, W.C, 


Office : 
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SWINDON. 


. WEST BROMWICH—continued. 
For various Works to be Executed at Medbourne Farm, 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers (9 miles), with Manholes, 


Lyddington, Swindon, Wilts, for Miss Ada Akers. Mr. Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, &c., West Bromwich. 
WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Mr. J. T. EAyrs, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West 

Swindon. , Bromwich. 
Flewelling . ‘ ‘ ; : é » £242 0 0 G. Bush, Dalton-in-Furness . 4 s HL11,528" (ro 
Payne . * . ° : ‘ - 5 7 (250) FO FO Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . ; wie, 189° 63" Ty 
Herring . . . . , ' ‘ « 194 10 O Pickthall & Son, Merthyr ‘ ‘ ; PULSER ITS IG 
Ponting . . ie xe ‘ : ‘ 7 19OLVo “6 Turner & Son, Bilston , 2 : : wv it''7,8679 16) <9 
Wiltshire ., ’ ° ° ‘ . ‘ ae 1ogrrOr Oo J. Biggs, Handsworth , < F é © 7,844 19 9 
PENS. Pini  Guemenie re 186 “OW 0] Hughes Son, Gornal,-. iam MOU 7,780. 3/3 
T. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) j s 18 18 © A. Palmer, Birmingham .. : § : 5) VASEE A ee! 
WATFORD. Jevons & Son, Dudley . « « « « 7,403 13 4 

For Building Conservative and Constitutional Clubs, Watford.| J. Fell, Leamington  ., . . .« « 7,300 0 o 

Mr. W. H. Lyme, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, G. Law, Kidderminster Mere ie rig FEL2 134, I 
Jones, Watford . . : : } J . £3,135 0 0 Small & Son, Handsworth : é ; ee HOOOn 10) 10 
George Sear, Watford : : j ; » 2,300 0 Oo Ra, BREBNER, Edinburgh (accepted \ : = 6,811 50 
W. B. Neal, Watford - : : 5 ‘ « 2,154 0 O G. Marshall, Darlington (withdrawn) . wb .§,039/12.50 
T. Waterman, Watford . é ‘ : 4 210574 O00 WEYMOUTH. 

N. & E. Sear, Watford . : . ‘ » 2,050 o o| For Harbour and Pier Improvements, Weymouth. Mr. W. 
T. TURNER, Watford (accefied) . .« « 1,957 0 O Geer meee Engineer. | Ee, 
WAVERTREE. ae ontract No, 1.— Dredging the Harbour. 

For Construction of Pipe Sewer, Garnet Street and Fletcher Ce pone un eee cy reer £9,544 o oO 
Grove, for the Wavertree Local Board. Mr. I. Dixon, a Ay a abet ae : ; : . . - 8,327 0 0 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wavertree Foster) Radcliffc-on-Trent = 79 on) 4. 17:900 0.50 

W. Burrows, Wavertree. Rehan ipa EY oa fon ive aor een ck, PR anideco vs oe oo 
Deaovenonc ka, West Derby .92 .) 6 Ss 248 OO Beg ee Ce 0.5: + ONC OD see, 8s 740. 0.) O 
J. Garnett, Liverpool : » 220° 189 0 Canidae oy ater ae é : ‘ : Us e 
R. Malabar, Liverpool. ; ; ; 4 . 201 O le » Sout - - ‘ : é 

eee 2° | RSME RVRISG) STG .e Sieg | , Petkins, Lymington ~ . 7) EM slo00 oo 
Ms Pitlmad Walton 104 4 8 Swales, Shoreham . ‘ oh) MOA x.2 -9,000.,077 0 
mewuernic,Co,, Liverpool «ei. » «| + 169 30 pert Ss net Newport, . . «+ « 4,850 0 0 
eee abe C0, Kirkdale, - Sagres). 185 0 o| es Weymouth aes a): arma otcA co? © 
DAR Liverpool (accepied) . 45 4, .« 180° 0 O HOMPSON, Chatham (accepted) D99071,04 0 


Contract No. 2.—Quay Wall, Custom-house Quay. 


WEST BROMWICH. Johnson, Cork . - . : #:(-28,433%0)-0 

For Cast-iron Pipes and Special Castings. Mr. J. T. EAYRs, Ashwell, Gravesend : : ‘ ¢,°18,000.,,.04 0 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Bromwich. Pethick, Plymouth . ; - : + 16;344) 00 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . ‘ . o£ 2,563 11) 3 Perkins, Lymington ; . : ; » 15,894 0 O 
Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . ‘ : SOr239 72007 Sin 2 Bull & Co., Southampton : : : ee F4) 550i OPO 
Staveley Co., Chesterfield ‘ ; . Bw25239%07 9 Brown Bros., Weymouth ‘ é : on £35020..08 6 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . . ‘ : het Om betO Dickson, St. Albans ; : ; A Sieheile) © @ 
BAILEY, PEGG & Co., London (accepted) . m2 GAeh S525 Foster, Radcliffe-on-Trent . : : 410,050,008. O 
Stanton Ironworks Co. . j F : eg. 2LA ZA bn 0 SANDERS, London (accepted) . c , Hoey © © 
Duncan Bros., London (steel rivetted pipes) . 2,080 o o 0 Oo 


Debnam, Plymouth. F F : : we 0,204 


eee a 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SHU: 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


H.W. COOPER 


OPEN. 


Sarre! 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


.QLA8S SELLERS’ COMPANY 


r 


tilator. 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilato 


W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; 
the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


lf 


WY 


or LM, MY YY we cay .——— = 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


66 — Et Fe Ee 2 | Cc 7" rye uy Iw.” GREGSON’S 
. PLAIN ROUND CLIP, 
In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. Grorar Wriaut & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, 


F h, 
E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. ene 7d. eac 
On view at the Cardiff Exhibition, September and October, and at the Iron; = 


AS 


= eee —— 
monger’s and Metal Trades Exhibition, London, November 12 to 24, 1888, SW «dae 
TELEGRAMS— PERFECTUM,” BOLTON, : % iil il Was 
The * Perfectum” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. : 2 : . 
3 , ’ 5 Tr 
Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. Hor projecting Pipes without Hara by 


means of a Galvanised Bolt. 
All hang on the nails and save the walls. 


See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. 


Sage eain DRUMMOND’S NEW PATENT ROLLED PRISMATIC AND 
|| ee PYRAMIDICAL PRISMATIC GLASS 


DRUMMONDS PERFECT A 5. a PATENT. GLAZING Marks an entirely new ore inaciaeee increasing Daylight and 
yyy. E : ~ RA Q@ws For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &e« 

Samples and Prices on appiication to 


<—-ROLLED STEEL GAR DRUMMOND & LINDSAY, Sole Manufacturers, 
36 MONTROSE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Yb of MSS SRS 
DRUMMONDS “PATENT / SOPRISMATICROLLED GLASS 


SECTION 
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een snechancnie Dba as EY SET 3 sss SE 
WHY MOUTH—continued. YSTRADYFODWG. 

Contract No. 3.—Widening Esplanade and Pier, &c. For Street Improvement Works, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. J. W. 


Paden Lymington Meme ser JONEs, Gute y ot Pentre, Rhondda. fee 
Ashwell, Gravesend : : : é . 11,800 J ne Manboe Wale ae 3 ; ? ; Sal 5 ; 
| Foster, Radcliffe-on-Trent . . 3 . 10,900 W. Mathias, Treorky : ‘ ; . P 1,264 2 6 : 
apie a eee . ‘ % ‘ » 10,389 J. Davis, Treorky (accepted) . " . » I,°755 eo | 
ethick, Plymouth . : ° . ‘ » 9,994 J. Preece, Hereford ; pf é ¢ é » 1,172 1475 


Sanders, London . ' . : <i, 770 
Jesty & Son, Weymouth : ; 5 » 9,768 
Bull & Co. , Southampton - . : st ORT O5 
in Brown Bros., Weymouth «aR S.446 
Debnam, Plymouth sus 307, 

WHETTAM, jun., Weymouth (accepted) . . 8,260 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE green slates for the roofing of the mansion for the Earl 
of Sefton, K.G., at Abbeystead, Wyresdale (illustrated in The 
Architect of last week), were supplied by the Elterwater Green 
Slate Co., Ambleside. 

AN award by Sir Thomas Martineau, the president-arbitrator 
of the Midland Iron Trade Wages Board, in the question 
lately raised by the ironworkers’ application for the advance of 
123 per cent. in wages, is to the effect that puddlers’ wages, 
which govern those of other classes of operatives, shall be raised 
on and after the 2oth inst. from 6s. od. to 7s. 3d. per ton. This 
is an advance of 6d., or nearly 7} per cent. This is subject to 
one month’s notice on either side. At the meeting of the Mid- | 
land Iron and Steel Wages Board, held at Birmingham on 
Monday, to consider the provisions "for the establishment of a 


O..0 "O7O10 7076 (007050 
O8O=6'"'0" 0-0" O50 =O VGRG 


Contract No. 4.—Quay Wall, Hope Quay and Cove Road. 
ets Perkins, Lymington “ . é ‘ PLO VLOO 

ie Pethick, Plymouth . : < : - OG 
Johnson, Cork sd tee case hee AT 
Sanders, London . : Z ‘ ; egb.02 s 
Ashwell, Gravesend d 5 : , 55 whFOO 
Foster, Radcliffe-on-Trent . ; ; sia 15300 
Bull & Co., Southampton ; 5 ; euibs2en 
Dickson, St. Albans ; . . ; at 453200 
Jesty & Son, Weymouth : ; ; 5.640799 
. Debnam, Plymouth - . : A ne 7 LO 
Brown Bros., Weymouth - 4,449 


OVOUOLOZON0 “O2070 O20. 0 
O70 OO OS O°O%076"0- 0:0 


sliding scale to govern wages in theiron and steel trades within . 
WHETTAM, jun., Weymouth (accepted) . - 4,380 the se of the eoard, Mr. B. Hingley, M.P., who presided, ‘ 
oh re referred to the wages question just settled, and expressed a 
yt! Olaaie COS CORGIILONGLY TOCA WGeM hGT ee >. | hope that the spective met were now convinced that the ; 
Pearson & Son, London : - 4 . £6,583 £13,293 | employers did right in referring the question to an arbitrator. «el 
Godfrey, Swansea ‘ ‘ : : . 6,000 11,600 | The masters did not wish to throw any impediment in the way | 
Hi Waddell, London a ; : 115,500 9,000 | of operatives, though they had now the worst of the bargain, { 
Parker & Co., Cardiff . ; : : ih ae 13,500 | having made all theit contracts for the next three months. | 
Krauss, Bristol . ; : , ; ice 11,600 | With regard'to the sliding scale, it was agreed that accountants ; 
Lawton, Bristol . 2 F é : ane 11,610 | should ascertain the figures for October, November, and De- ; 

Harrison, Brighton . : : 4 ~ 5,350 11,500 | cember of all classes of iron, excluding charcoal iron. The 

Noa No. 4. | names of about eighteen firms were then put forward, and the 

Pearson & Son, London . j ’ . 14,499 6,674 | question of selecting those whose books should be inspected 

Parker &Co.; Cardiff... Peo reo 5,800 | Was postponed. 

Waddell, London Mig a : ' Ped te kOO 6,000 LARGE orders for steel for bridgework for the Bengal and 

Godfrey, Swansea ; ; : ; . 10,900 4,900 | Nagpur and another Indian railway have been received in 

Lawton, Bristol . ; : : , 2° 10;232 5,100 | Staffordshire. The Steel and Ingot Iron Company, Bilston, 

Krauss, Bristol . a. : 2 i 5 8'S,973 4,379 | have booked four thousand tons, consisting mainly of plates, 

Harrison, Brighton .« °° . . 8,500 4,900 | angles, ties, and bars. Also a Scotch bridge engineer has sent 


| HOLDEN & CO’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THITR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZING AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation, 
IModels, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.-W. 
 SPECIALITE " MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


no a Hi 
Ree | 


ENCAUSTLIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS. WORCESTER. 


ll nfl i hin 


. LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Builcings, Victoria St., : 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, |. , “Srynecon MANCHESTER. 


Tous STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


A QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


ERR aeatcessans eeeee ‘ 
— ace | 
S Sea 
i ee 3 i: Wl ul | i | Wa 


ee 
eau RB MITCHBLL u 60, 
of Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E. C. 


Sie NE si Meee: 


by 
VV canara 
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orders into Staffordshire for large steel bars and angles for 
Indian bridge construction instead of buying in Scotland. 


THE Goldsmiths’ Company have resolved to contribute an 
endowment, out of their corporate funds, of not less than 
2,500/, a year towards the maintenance of a Polytechnic 
Institute to be established at New Cross, on the site now 
occupied by the Royal Naval School. 


A MANCHESTER Scotchman, writing under date of 
October 6, says:—Up to and including Saturday last, the 
Glasgow Exhibition had been open to the public 125 days. 
The figures relating to the Manchester Exhibition, quoted 
below, represent the attendances during precisely the same 
number of days, and also the corresponding days of the 


week :— 
Admissions Season Exhibitors 
by Pay- Ticket- and Total. 
ment. holders. Attendants. 
Glasgow . 1,952,940 1,978,982 328,817 4,260,739 
Manchester 2,230,246 882,592 332,649 33445,478 


It appears, jtherefore, that the] turnstiles have! registered 
$15,261 more attendances in Glasgow during the period named 
than in Manchester. The season ticket-holders during the first 
three months were most faithful in their attendances. During 
August, however, they evidently retired “down the water,” to 
recruit their energies, but in September they appear to have 
returned with redoubled force, for whereas a month ago their 
visits exceeded by 809,139 the corresponding attendances in 
Manchester, they have now sprung to 1,096,390 in excess. 
Some 47,000 season tickets have been issued in Glasgow, 
against 35,000 in Manchester. In Glasgow, therefore, each 
season ticket-holder has, on an average, paid 42 visits to the 
Exhibition, as against 25 in Manchester. Up to September 29, 
277,306 more persons had paid for admission to the Man- 
chester Exhibition than to Glasgow. 


AT the meeting of the Bridgnorth Town Council last week 
the committee appointed to superintend the repairs of the town 
hall reported the lowest tender to be that of Messrs. Bradney 
& Co., Wolverhampton, out of five contractors who sent in 
estimates. The above firm also secured the contract for carry- 
ing out the work proposed by the Jubilee Committee. In 

~ addition to the proposed alterations now being carried out, 
stained-glass windows will replace the old ones, the funds for 
this having been subscribed by private individuals. The report 
was adopted. 


_ Messrs. D. & T. STEVENSON, engineers to the Scottish 
Fishery Board for Harbours, have completed their survey of 
the shore at Auchmithie, near Arbroath, and furnished a 
preliminary sketch plan of the harbour which it is proposed to 
make there, which would cost about 4,000/. It is proposed to 
run a protection wall or pier along the inner line of rocks, 
enclosing the present beach, which is to be excavated. 

IN their timber trade circular, dated the 4th inst., Messrs. 
Mackay, of Liverpool, say that the long-expected revival of 
trade has set in, and its effects are being experienced throughout 
Great Britain, Europe, and America. Shipping, both steam 
and sailing, is in demand for import and export trade, and 
rates of freight for all kinds of cargo have risen proportionately. 
For timber, particularly spruce deals, the demand has been 
during the past month a fair one. The imports during this 
period have not been large. The policy pursued by shipowners 
in now requiring “extravagant” rates of freight has had the 
effect of checking shippers from sending goods to this country. 
Unfortunately the freight rate seems still increasing. 

THE Birmingham School Board has authorised the raising 
of a loan of 18,665/. for providing-a site and school buildings in 
Cromwell Street, Duddeston. Theschools are to accommodate 
1,080 children, and the cost of the land, containing 5,150 
square yards, is 7,500/, and the builder’s tender amounts to 
10,0837, 

THE two domes of the Palace of the Liberal Arts on the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, are finished, and only await the ceramic 
tiles on the roof, to the number of 100,000. These are of vary- 
ing dimensions and colour, there being 630 sorts. The work 
will have the aspect of mosaic, the bricks not being superposed, 
but fitted into one another. 


IT is proposed to introduce a system of heating by hot water 
for the church at Queensferry, N.B. 

AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
Friday the following recommendation of the Building Act 
Committee was approved of. The committee reported, with 
reference to the letters from Mr. S. F. Clarkson, district sur- 
veyor, and the Vestry of Chelsea, relative to the erection of bay 
windows and balconies at No. 63 Cadogan Square, Chelsea, 
in despite of the refusal by the Board of August to last of 
their consent to the erection in question ; and recommended 
that the Vestry be informed, in reply to their letter that they 
can take the necessary proceedings in the matter, an,d that Mr. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 
Bitts oF Quvanritiss, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Nh 


Yn 
Paw 24 GRAY’S 


FH COX, EDGLEY & CO. LIM, y= 


Purposes. awn 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also || |h 
Catalogue on application. a 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


INN ROAD 


ME XEROXIN| 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricaAte Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBizs, upon application. 


ASPHAL TE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODDART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITHOTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


5 Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


SPHSSSSSSHHSHPOPPS HH GOS SHH HOOOPHSHOOVHOD 


STMPLEX WeAb 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx**+* SKYLIGHTS & 
SS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Wontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GG@LPPP LSS IIIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
iLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * # * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
OOS SOSOCOSSSESSSEP SSS SLOSS PO GOSS SHIDO} 


best style and on short notice. 


C.£. HORNO 


EAD 


LONDON, 


$.2 


COLLINGE’S 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


‘YY CCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Fort or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of <i 


BATH STONE hag peers specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address~YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


AND 
THRAY’S 
PATENT 
HINGES AND BOLTS. 
QUANTITIES, EIC “CHECK & BP 
1 LG, ’ DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
1 uieoaed by patent post pometnnee & Dambie- sestig sors, 
aithographed by returt 08 ‘Also “ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. . ' for Double-acting Doors only, 
eT Or aca Se Ree AWARDS— 
J lL ALLDBAY Fdinburgh&SYork 
= i 5 Be enc, bye 
Ro Photolithographer aud oe [ Helubitione, 1387 
‘ ¥ Past — sondon 
et td pied denths Showrooms— HINDLE 
Shakespeare Printing Works, HOUNDSDITCH NORTON ae 
E i Illustrated Price Lists, ~ 0. 
BIRMINGHAM, [ei doplications OLDHAM. 
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Messrs. F. & H. FRANCIS, the architects of the Albert 
Palace at Battersea, call attention to the fact that all the 
interior fittings of that structure, including the great organ, are 
to be sold by auction next week, under distraint for rent, by 
order of the Office of Works, and have entered a protest against 
the prospective break-up of the interior of the palace at a time 
when a movement has been started to secure the building as 
one of the South London Polytechnics. 


ON Tuesday possession was formally handed over to the 
Richmond Vestry, Surrey, of the Castle Hotel there, the gift 
of Sir John Whittaker Ellis, M.P. 

A COLLECTION of photographs, chiefly picturesque subjects 
of a rustic or marine character, by Mr. Frank M. Sutcliffe, of 
Whitby, is being exhibited at the Camera Club, 21 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. The exhibition is the first of a series. 
Effects of twilight, moonshine, mist, wind, calm, sunlight, and 
shadow are depicted with most satisfactory results. 


Messrs. E. E. CROUCHER & Co. advertise a sale by auction 
of peculiarly choice sites of freehold building land at Crouch 
End, having frontages to Weston Park and other roads. This 
land, being close to three stations and surrounded by houses 
of a high class, will no doubt command considerable com- 
petition. 

ALTERATIONS have been made to the Great Assembly Hall, 
Mile End Road, London, embracing the ventilation, Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent  self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being used for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

THE Sanitary Committee of the Bradford Town Council 
intend to visit Leeds and other places, in order to inspect 
refuse destructor works, in view of erecting new works at 
Bradford. 

AN inquiry will be held by the Local Government Board, 
on the application of the Scarborough Town Council, for 
sanction to borrow 10,0002. for works of street improvements, 
for providing stabling and a pinfold, and for purposes of public 
pleasure-grounds. 

THE Carpenters’ Company Free Lending Technical 
Library, containing the best works on carpentry and joinery, is 
now open every day from ten till four and Friday evenings 
from five till eight P.M., at the Company’s Hall London Wall. 
Catalogues and full particulars may be obtained by application 
to the librarian. 


THE wrought-iron opening casements for the residence, 
Abbeystead, illustrated last week, were made by Messrs. Burt 
& Potts, of York Street, Westminster. The stone and wood- 
carving were done from the designs of the architects, Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, by Mr. J. J. Millson, of Manchester. 

A LYCH-GATE has been erected at the parish churchyard, 
Charlton Horethorne. The gates are about 3 feet high, hung 
with wrought-iron hinges, fitted with wrought-iron ring handle, 
latch, bolt, and Chubb’s lock. The ironwork, including five 
hundred screws in the roof rendered rust-proof before being 
used, was supplied by Messrs. Priest & Sons, Bristol. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. Oliver Keeling, Timsbury, 
from the plans and under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. J. Spencer, architect, of Green Hill, Timsbury, Bath. 

THE heating and ventilation of St. Paul’s Church, Luton, 
Beds, has been carried out by Mr. John Grundy, of London and 
Tyldesley. 

THE prospectus of the new company, entitled Messrs. Sam 
Deards & Company, Limited, has been issued. The company 
has been formed for the purpose of purchasing, continuing, and 
developing the old-established business of horticultural and 
hot-water engineer, carried on by Samuel Deards, and of the 
patents of “ Victoria Dry Glazing,” “Champion Coil Boiler,” 
and “ Princess Louise Coil Grate.” 


SAFETY OF BUILDINGS IN THE CITY. 


AT the meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers on 
Tuesday, Mr. Moore drew attention to the serious subsidence 
of property in King William Street and Arthur Street West, 
which was alleged to be due to the construction of the subway 
under the Thames to Southwark. The premises were all highly 
rented, and one set was rated at 1,500/. It was an extraordinary 
thing to see such buildings literally held up by crutches. The 
engineer stated that the subway was being constructed by a 
company under statutory powers, and the matter was in the 
hands of the district surveyor. Mr. Moore observed that 
something ought to be done to protect the occupiers. Mr. 
Bridgman said he would move that it be referred to a com- 
mittee to inquire what steps, if any, were necessary to be taken 
to insure the public safety. The solicitor pointed out that the 
public safety was in the hands of the district surveyor. 
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PROGRESS OF A SCOTCH TOWN. 


Art the last meeting of the present Town Council of Ayr, held | 
on Monday, Provost Kilpatrick, who presided, said that he did | 
not intend to seek re-election to the Council. He thanked the 
members of this and the previous Councils for the considera- 
tion they had always extended to him during the six years he 
had been provost of Ayr. In that time work had been done 
and measures carried through which he hoped would prove of 
great benefit to the town. In the first year he had been elected 
provost the question of the new bridge had come up. The 
Town Council had found that the Bridge Trust was insolvent ; 
and as the bridge would ultimately fall to be taken over by the 
town of Ayr, the Council had conceived it to be their duty to 
take up the matter at once, and after many meetings with the 
County Road Board an agreement had been made whereby 
the county of Ayr undertook to pay nine-twentieths and the 
town eleven-twentieths of the debt. This debt had amounted 
to something like 13,000/, They had fifty years to liquidate the 
debt, and he believed that in two or three years the Bridge Com- 
mittee would be enabled to reduce the assessment. The next 
question that had come up before the Council was the question 
of an additional water supply for the town. For some summers 
before the new scheme was promoted there had been a scarcity 
‘of water, and it had to be shut off the town during the night. 
The Council of the day felt that the matter was urgent. Mr. 
James Wilson, C.E., Greenock, had been called in to report 
upon the scheme. Mr. Wilson’s report was against the 
extension of the old works. Recourse was then had to what 
are known as the Straiton Lochs, and Loch Finlas was 
eventually recommended as the source of supply. After getting 
an estimate of the cost the Council resolved to adopt the 
scheme and apply for a Bill. If they had not done so, for the 
last two years during the summer months the town would have 
virtually been without water. Although the assessment had 
been raised during the next eight or ten years, the water rate 
would be as low, if not lower, than before. They had been able to 
carry out the scheme without any Parliamentary opposition, and 
he believed they had constructed a scheme at less expense than 
any other scheme of a like magnitude in the country ; and he 
believed that it would be found to give an ample supply of water 
to the town for many years to come. Without this new scheme 
building must have inevitably come toa standstill, as with the old 
scheme they would have been unable to supply many of the | 
buildings in the town with a water supply. Then in promoting 


—_———, 


| this water Bill they had included in it a scheme for the improves 


ment of High Street and Kyle Street. The properties 
necessary for the carrying out of this scheme had now been 
nearly all acquired, but there was still work to do in the carry- 
ing of this scheme to completion. Another feature of the Bill 
was the obtaining of the extension of the burgh, which feature 
he thought was a most important one. The burgh was now 
nearly double the size that it was before the passing of the Bill; 
and although at present it had not probably done them much 
good as far as rating was concerned, he looked forward in the 
course of the next twenty or thirty years, in the expectation 
that the extension of the boundaries would materially lessen 
the rates in the burgh. But the paramount object they had in 
view in the extension of the burgh, he might mention, was to 
enable the Council to carry out the drainage of the town pro- 
perly. But though this much had been done, there was still 
work to do. There was the completion of the improvement 
scheme, the new cattle market to be laid out and constructed, 
and, though much had been done in the repairing of the streets 
and roads within the town, there was still much to do. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS, 


APPLICATION was made on Monday before a Court of Justices 
by Mr. Cecil Beryl for renewal of the license of the Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, in the name of Mr. Augustus Harris, of 
Drury Lane. Mr. Dunlop, of Tollcross, presided. 

Mr. Angus Campbell, who appeared for Mr. Beryl, in sub- 
mitting the application, said that Mr. Beryl had held a license 
for a theatre in Glasgow for nine years, without any exception 
being taken to his management or the slightest complaint being 
made against him. The Grand Theatre had been altered and 
reconstructed so as to satisfy the requirements of the Court and 
of the Master of Works. Mr. Harris’s lease expired in No- 
vember, but Mr. Harris had no objection to the license being 
made out in Mr. Beryl’s name? He submitted that there should 
be some slight modification of the regulation relating to the 
number of firemen in a theatre. A reduction, he thought, 
might be effected without any disadvantage to the public and 
with considerable advantage to Mr. Beryl. There were at 
present in the theatre four firemen and constables, at an 
expense of 3/. 15s. per week for the whole. Half that number 
was sufficient. The theatre was quite close to the Northern 
fire and police stations. 
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. The Chairman said that on a former occasion some dis- 
cussion took place as to the power of the Court to deal with 
overcrowding. They must, in the interests of the public, have 
some control in this matter, and if there were no rules upon 
the subject in the Act of Parliament, then the Court must make 
rules, and attach them as conditions to the granting of the 
license. He asked Mr. Beryl if he objected to the rules which 
the Justices had drawn up against fire, 

Mr. Beryl: No, I do not. 

The Chairman remarked that Mr. Harris had objected tothem. 

Mr. Campbell submitted that Mr. Harris did not object to 
these rules; but he was brought into a criminal court, and there 
had a right to state any technical objection. 

The Chairman said there was another rule which ought to 
be enforced: that against crowding in the passages. 

Mr. Campbell: The rule is undoubtedly in the license. 

The Chairman said he understood Mr. Beryl objected to it. 

Mr. Beryl said that on the occasion to which the Chairman 
referred the case against him was never called. 

The Chairman: I recollect you perfectly well. You said it 
was a very serious matter to you, because if the rule was 
enforced it would be the loss of so many hundred people. 

Mr. Beryl: I don’t recollect saying that, 

Mr. Campbell said that on the occasion spoken of he 
appeared for Mr. Harris. What Mr. Beryl said then was, with 
all deference, that he had special leave in the South-Side 
Theatre for people to stand at the back of the pit; Mr. White 
said there was standing room. Under the rules applicable to 
his late theatre, Mr. Beryl had special permission for some 300 
to stand behind the pit, and that was to be taken away when 
the license was renewed. 

The Chairman: That will be taken away now, then. 

Mr. Campbell: But this is a different theatre under different 
rules. We accept the rules and regulations laid down by the 
Court for the government of the Grand Theatre in their fullest 
integrity. 

Mr. Gray (assessor): Yes, but with this addition. Rule ro 
is—“ No chairs or other loose article, or other obstruction, 
shall be placed in the lobbies, passages, or stairs.” I under- 
stand the chairman to suggest that no person or persons shall 
be seated or allowed to stand there. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Beryl: I quite agree to that. 

Mr. Gray: Then Mr. Campbell has suggested that the number 
of firemen and constables should be reduced from four to two. 


Mr. Campbell stated that at the Grand they had the largest 
permanent staff of any theatre in Glasgow. 

The Chairman said that the payment of the firemen and 
constables was a very serious tax upon the lessee of the theatre, 
and he did not know that so many men added much to the 
safety of the public. If they had one practical fireman, and 
were so close to a fire-station, he did not think they wanted 
more. 

The license was granted, under the additional restriction 
suggested by the chairman, and at the same time permission was 
given to reduce the number of policemen and firemen by half. 


SHEFFIELD SHIP CANAL. 


THE preliminary survey in connection with the scheme for the 
construction of a canal from Sheffield to Goole is practically 
completed, and the report of the engineers will be shortly made. 
The chief promoters of the scheme have had a meeting with the 
engineers at Goole, and went over the Aire and Calder system, 
starting at Ferrybridge and going down to Goole. There the 
docks were carefully inspected, as well as the various ap- 
pliances for the prompt shipment of coal. Proceeding along 
the Ouse and Trent to Goole, they inspected the shipping 
accommodation, and afterwards followed along the Goole and 
Stamforth canal system to Doncaster, and the canal system 
between Doncaster and Sheffield. A general agreement was 
formed, not only as to the practicableness of the scheme and 
the route the canal should take, but also that it could be carried 
out at a moderate cost. The fund for defraying the preliminary 
expenses amounts to 1,725/, 


A VIENNA THEATRE. 


THE perfection of theatre building has been attained in 
Vienna, if the opinion expressed by the Emperor of Germany 
on occasion of a visit just paid to the building can be 
relied on. Since that visit a Vienna correspondent of the 
Daily News has furnished the following account. It may 
though at once be pointed out that in the last lines of the letter 
the design of the structure is credited to the architect, as the 
correspondent at the outset creates an impression that archi- 


tects had to be set aside and the hospital doctor called in to do 
the work :— 
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The new Burg Theatre at Vienna, says the correspondent, 
is a marvel in many respects. Its beautiful situation, its un- 
rivalled architectural beauty, the wealth of its decorations, the 
perfect taste of all its arrangements, are but on a level with all 
that has been done for the safety, the wellbeing, and comfort 
of the public. Opinions may perhaps differ, as people’s tastes 
differ, whether the new Burg Theatre is to be called the most 
beautiful theatre in the world, but all must agree that it is the 
best lighted, best ventilated, and safest of all theatres that have 
as yet been built. When almost twenty years ago the Vienna 
Opera House rose on the bastions of the ancient city, the 
Emperor of Austria consulted first of all, not architects and 
artists, but the director of our great hospital as to what he 
thought the public wanted most when it sat for hours in a 
crowded house. At that time a new system of ventilation was 
tried, which succeeded so well that it has long been a saying 
in Vienna that there was no better way of spending an insup- 
portably hot summer evening than by going to the Opera. 
The excellent system of ventilation has been improved upon, 
and may be said to have reached perfection in the new Burg 
Theatre. Three storeys below the auditorium and stage runs 
a broad, vaulted corridor of great height, which leads to a 
circular cistern through which the outer air is sucked 
from the Volksgarten. A strong current is blown into the 
subterranean gallery, where it passes over six hundred tin 
trays filled with water, and through damp flannel screens, 
so that it enters the inner corridors purified of dust, and quite 
damp. 

The current is formed by a kind of windmill, a circular 
wheel with shovels, through the centre of which passes hori- 
zontally an enormous regulator, having the shape of a torpedo, 
which prevents the air from whirling in the wheel, and directs 
the current to a circular room, where it blows up against a 
wall, in the centre of which is a sharp projection which divides 
the current into two halves, one for the use of the stage, the 
other for the auditorium. The air now enters cylinders, which 
are kept warm by steam-engines. In the storey above the 
warm and cold air are mixed by an enormous tube, and when 
it is the right temperature it passes through a great number of 
tubes with valves into the auditorium. The greatest marvel is 
the inspection-room, with its handles and taps, its telephone 
and measuring instruments. With a slight movement of the 
hand it is possible to regulate from this room the current of air 
that enters the house, by means of chains to the doors below ; 
to increase or decrease the heat and dampness, and to give 


more or less ventilation to every seat or box in the house. 
Nearly one hundred thermometers and anemometers are in use 
for the perfect regulation of the; beautifully-ventilated house. 
There are ten boilers and three large .steam-engines, the latter 
for the exclusive use of the ventilator. The pure air reaches to 
the very top of the house, and the current_escapes by a circular 
gallery in the roof, which on the outside is masked by a gilt 
iron railing. 

The theatre is lighted with electricity throughout, and much 
thought has been given to the elegance and variety of the can- 
delabra. In all there are 5,000 incandescent lights within the 
house, besides the great arc lights outside. The electric light 
is not produced in the theatre, but},at the works of an, English 
company in the Schenkenstrasse close by, and the electric 
current is led to the theatre underground. All over the theatre 
are distributed in small intervals, red lanterns holding wax 
candles which are long enough to last through the evening, and 
which are sufficient to give light in case the electric light should 
by any chance be extinguished. 

The theatre faces the Ring in its handsomest part, and is 
semicircular in front, square at the back. The semicircle forms 
in four storeys the entrance and three} foyers, embracing the 
four tiers of boxes and the parterre. The square part at the 
back forms the stage. Two wings projecting on either side of 
the semicircle are entirely taken up by the staircases,tunder 
which are two private entrances, one for the Emperor’s and the 
other for the Archduke’s carriages, The public drive up under 
a covered doorway at either wing and at the foot of the great 
staircases. The occupants of the stalls and circle’‘enter by the 
front, through nine large doors. The staircases at either side 
are lofty, broad, and entirely of marble, with railings of wrought 
and gilt iron. The staircase ceilings are divided into four great 
central pictures, showing the development of scenic representa- 
tion from its first beginnings to the present day. At the top 
of each staircase there is a vestibule, separated from the former 
by two open niches, in which stand beautiful sculptured marble 
groups. On the staircases there are eight marble figures in 
niches, the portraits of the most famous actors of all times and 
nations, represented by Thespis, Kallipedes, Quintus Roscius, 
Richard Burbage, Sebastian de Prato, Maria Calderon, Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin (Moliére), David Garrick, Caroline Neuber, 
Friedrich Schréder, Conrad Eschhof, Wilhelm Iffland, Ferdi- 
nand Fleck, Ferdinand Esslaire, Louis Devrient, Carl Seydel. 
mann. In the gable over the doors of the vestibules there is a 
marble group representing Bacchus and his train on one side, 
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and Apollo on the other; and along the ceiling of the staircase 
there are twenty allegorical figures by Diill, and six ideal heads 
by Bager. The ceilings of the vestibules have two theatre 
scenes—one the Passion Play of Oberammergau, the other 
a modern theatre, both by Karger. There are four niches 
in each vestibule holding the life-size marble statues of 
Josef Talma, Edmund Kean, Rachel Felix, and Adelaide 
Ristori, being the most famous actors and actresses of all, 
and four celebrated directors of the old Burg Theatre—Son- 
nenfels, Schreyvogel, Laube, and Dingelstedt. Marble figures 
of children holding emblems and the Imperial arms are placed 
above the doors of these vestibules, which on one side lead to 
small circular refreshment-rooms, the walls of which are of 
polished marble, whilst the semicircular spaces above are 
painted with lovely children, flowers, and birds in delicate 
colours, by Robert Russ ; and the ceilings, representing the 
fruits of the earth, by Hugo Charlemont, which in contrast 
seem rough and out of place. The refreshment-rooms at the 
two corners of the house lead into the great foyer, which takes 
up the whole front and forms part of a circle. This is a most 
splendid apartment, which may successfully compete with the 
galleries of Versailles and Herrenchiemsee. The walls of 
polished marble, with brass ornaments, are adorned with 
elaborate paintings of famous actors and actresses of the Burg 
Theatre in the costumes of their favourite parts. These por- 
traits were found in Imperial lumber-rooms, and have been 
repainted, and as they are all quaint and original the effect is 
very good. But the chief beauty of the foyer is the three 
colossal pictures which adorn the ceiling, and in one of which 
Edward Charlemont, who painted all three, has given us a 
masterpiece. In the centre is Apollo with the Muses ; ; to the 
right the Drama, being pictured by Iphigenia in Aulis ; to the 
left Comedy, as shown ina “ Midsummer Night’s Dream. It 
is this picture which will attract connoisseurs long after the 
Burg Theatre will have ceased to be a novelty. In a wonderful 
moonlit landscape, which has nothing theatrical about it, move 
all the quaint or beautiful figures from the Dream, personified 
in so delicate a manner as to enchant both the eye and the 
heart. 

The passages leading from the foyer to the large Court box 
and to the galleries behind the boxes in the first tier are lined 
with pictures of past actors, all found in the old Burg, and 
‘now looking quite handsome in panellings of carved oak. ‘The 
passage to the Imperial box first leads to a reception-room 
daintily furnished with rococo embroidery and damask in pale 


colours, that look as if a century at least had toned them down. 
The carved doors on this floor are also worth seeing, as models 
of a new industry of Vienna. The upholstery of the Court 
box, as indeed that of the whole theatre, is crimson plush with 
gold embroidery, but the woodwork in the boxes is not gilt, but 
carved oak. After the staircase and the foyer, the ‘theatre 
appears small at the first glance, until we remember that it is 
exclusively devoted to drama, and cannot for reasons of 
acoustics be any larger. The ceiling is decorated with a 
wealth of paintings, and is divided into four fields by plastic 
groups representing the four essential qualities of human 
nature. 

So much for the beauty of the new Temple to the Muses ; 
now for the safety. Iron and stone are the two materials used 
almost exclusively. On the stage nothing but the thin flooring 
is of wood ; everything above and below is of iron, of which 
two million kilogrammes have been used. For the shift- 
ing of the scenes ironwork is exclusively used. ‘The stage 
is in reality 31 métres broad, nearly 100. English feet, 
but 20 feet are taken up by the side scenes. It can 
be pushed backwards and forwards, raised and lowered, 
and the change of scenery is effected by slight move- 
ments, and without the least noise or danger. Hydraulic power 
is used. If as much iron as possible was “used in the audience- 
room, nothing but iron is the material forming the stage and its 
complicated apparatus above, below, at either side, and behind. 
It would be impossible to set fire to this part of the theatre. 
The decorations for the different scenes are not kept here, but 
at a depot some distance from the theatre, whence they are 
fetched in enormous carts. The iron curtain, a s2ve qua non 
in Vienna theatres since the burning of the Ring Theatre, is as 
clever a contrivance as was ever invented. It is double, and if 
let down gently falls without the slightest noise, but if the 
handles are turned with a jerk it fills itself with water. Of 
course the firemen are acquainted with its qualities, but even if 
they were not, there is every probability that in case of a fire it 
would not be handled gently. The curtain is painted as a 
wrought-iron gate, through which Vienna is visible. The large 
curtain is the work of the painter Fua, and represents the 
human passions and likings as they are represented on the 
stage. For use between the acts an old curtain of the Burg 
was widened and renovated. It is by Fuger, and represents 
Apollo and the Muses. 

The actors have every cause to be grateful to the builders of 
the new theatre. Their dressing-rooms are lofty, bright, close 
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to the stage, and furnished with every comfort that culd be 

: at : : : hief 
placed in a limited space. Polished maplewood is the chie 
feature ; and mirrors, wardrobes, cupboards, paint-drawers, are 
all fixed in the walls and open in unexpected corners. Yet 
there are old Zadctués, men closely connected with the theatre 
and its actors, who say they will not play so well in the new as 
they did in the old house, who think the halo which shone so 
brightly over the poky old Burg in the Michaelerplatz will 
disappear for ever under the dust of the stones as they are 
pulled down one by one. The new Burg Theatre is the work 
of Baron Hasenauer, who drew the plans for it as long as 
twenty years ago, some of them together with Semper, who is 
dead now, and who designed the museums, the new Burg 
Palace, the theatre, and many more monuments of architecture 
for his younger partner Hasenauer to complete. Among the 
able staff of architects and engineers who aid him in the 
arduous task is Victor von Weymann, who, when he speaks of 
the opening of the new Burg Theatre—not a stone of which has 
been fixed in its place except under his vigilant eye—speaks 
like a mother who is about to see her firstborn married and lost 
to her for ever. 


MINING INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN. 


“On Tuesday Professor Arnold Lupton delivered a lecture at 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. He began by stating that 
coal mining was by far the most important branch of mining in 
Great Britain, and also the most recent. Five hundred years 
ago coal mining was hardly known. At the present time, out 
of the total mineral production of the United Kingdom, valued 
at, say, 60,000,000/., 40,000,000/. was in coal. Metal mining 
was more ancient than the earliest records. The mining of 
metals was mentioned in the Book of Job, but there was no 
reference to coal mining. Great Britain was endowed with a 
store of mineral wealth which embraced nearly all the metals 
and minerals for which the earth was mined. There werea 
few notable exceptions, such as quicksilver, platinum, diamonds 
and rubies, and other precious stones. But gold, silver, tin, 
copper, lead, arsenic, iron, manganese, coal, cannel, jet, 
gypsum, salt, slate, freestone, fire-clay, and many other minerals 
were found and mined. Mining could be done on the whole as 
cheaply in Great Britain as in any other country, because we 
possessed the skilled labour, the fuel, the water power, and the 
machinery that were necessary. Gold was mined in Wales in 
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the time of the Romans, and at intervals since then. Within 
the last thirty years a good deal of gold had been got from 
quartz veins in the neighbourhood of Dolgelly, upwards of 
40,000/, worth having been got out of one mine, and there had 
been periods of excitement and speculation, but all the mines 
were closed again. Quite recently Mr. Pritchard Morgan had 
reopened a mine in the Mawdach river, and had found a vein 
which undoubtedly contained some very rich ore. Describing 
the mines at Northwich, he explained that they were worked 
like mines of thick coal, but had the advantage of a very good 
roof. Brine was pumped from abandoned salt mines, causing 
eventually great subsidence of the surface and destruction of 
buildings ; but the people of the salt districts well understood 
that “their prosperity is founded on the abstraction of their 
foundations.” 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUNDEE. 


THE old Theatre Royal at Dundee was. destroyed by fire on 
Saturday. It had been used as a music-hall for several years, 
and was undergoing extensive renovation preparatory to re- 
opening this week. The fire broke out shortly before 2 A.M., 
and raged fiercely until four o’clock, by which time the building 
was entirely gutted. The houses immediately adjoining the 
theatre are thickly tenanted, and widespread alarm was caused 
among the occupants. The total damage done is calculated to 
amount to about 6,000/. This theatre was long the principal 
house in a city which appears to have been distinguished in 
very early times by its hospitable reception of companies of 
actors. Though partly reconstructed about fifty years since, 
the structure was erected in the first decade of the present 
century, and was a commodious house for a country theatre of 
the time, being capable of seating 1,400 persons. Mr. Samuel 
Bell, architect, prepared the plans in 1808. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE first meeting of the Council of this Society, which has 
recently been incorporated, was held at the Parkes Museum on 
Friday. Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., F.R.S., was unanimously 
appointed chairman of the Council, and Mr. G. J. Symons, 
F.R.S., the registrar. The institute is founded to carry on the 
objects of the Amalgamated Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
and the Parkes Museum, and it was decided to hold the insti- 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


S1n,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 


your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churehes built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


Architect, 


From Professor W. B. RoBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 5.E., 
September 1, 1887. 4 

_ DEAR Mr. GRuUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

Dar SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is theaic of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building ‘itself is so much benefited, as tormerly it, was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G, GC. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 


DEAR Sin,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new giate, It is the most economical 
and eflicient that [ have ever seen. 


Mr. John Grundy. 
Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. | 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Seprimus HARPUR SMITH, 
1.Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. . 
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tute’s first examination for local surveyors and inspectors of 
nuisances on November 8 and 9. A programme of lectures for 
the winter session is in course of preparation. A letter was 
read from the Charity Commissioners saying that they con- 
sidered that the new institute was likely to prove a powerful 
means for the diffusion of sanitary knowledge, and promising 
to grant facilities to the institute to deliver lectures in the 
various buildings which the commissioners proposed to establish 
in different parts of London. 


CHEADLE AND GATLEY MAIN DRAINAGE. 


THE scheme of Mr. J. B. Everard, M.Inst.C.E., of Leicester, 
has been placed first in the competition for the main drainage 
of Cheadle and Gatley, near Manchester ; that of Messrs. 
Brierly & Holt, of Manchester and Blackburn, second ; and that 
of Messrs. Landsborough & Preston, of Bradford, third. We 
understand that Mr. James Mansergh, sanitary engineer of 
London, has been called in by the Local Board to advise them 
in making the award. The amount of the estimate for the 
successful scheme was 23,300/. 


TEACHING OF DESIGN FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 


AN address in connection with art teaching in relation to 
technology, entitled ‘‘ Pictorial and Decorative Art,” was given 
by Mr. C. Stephenson at the opening of the general art classes 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, on Friday evening last. 

Mr. Stephenson began by saying that the difference between 
pictorial and decorative treatments was not sufficiently under- 
stood. Decorative designs were constantly criticised by the 
principles of pictorial painting, even by people who had a fair 
knowledge of pictures. But what was much worse, one often 
heard works of art criticised according to what people called 
their “fancy.” This was very unfair to the artist. Pictures 
should be criticised according to certain principles just as much 
as other things, and we should educate ourselves by a right 
study of these principles, in order that we might appreciate 
what was acknowledged to be good in art. It was to the 
Middle Ages that we must look for the finest gems of decorative 
art, when were built those fine churches and palaces, enriched 
with matchless stained-glass windows, and adorned with 
splendid carvings in wood and stone,the like of which had 


never since been equalled. Easel pictures—those that wer® 
framed and hung on our walls—were then almost unknown, the 
nearest approach being thealtar pictures. Inthe present day every- 
thing was turned out by piece-work. The artist and decorator or 
designer were now two different persons. Easel pictures were 
the outcome of modern ways of living. In the olden times 
our forefathers who were in a position to build houses of their 
own could count on living in them for the rest of their lifetime. 
Consequently they decorated them with paintings let in as 
panels in the walls. Social changes now took place so rapidly 
that paintings were placed in frames and made portable. To 
produce a work of art the qualities of mind required were two 
—the power of imitation and the power of design. Some 
artists had the faculty of design more strongly developed than 
that of imitation, and would naturally devote themselves to 
decorative and imaginative work. He should define a picture 
as a rendering by means of colours, in black and white or 
relief, of some object without any reference to where the pic- 
ture would be placed, or to what its surroundings would be. It 
was usually placed in a frame to isolate it from its surroundings, 
and it was in this isolation that the chief difference lay between 
the pictorial and decorative treatments. A decorative work 
might be a representation of the same object, executed in the 
same materials ; but it was usually rendered in a more or less 
conventional manner, and should in all cases be executed with 
a regard to the surroundings it would have in order that every- 
thing might be in perfect harmony. It was in our own homes 
where we could best indulge our taste for art, and it was 
desirable that something should be known about ornamental 
art as applied to domestic decoration. It was not the designer’s 
aim to give a realistic imitation of any object; that belonged 
to pictorial art. An exact imitation was, he believed, out of place. 
Not long ago it was a common thing to see carpets, the designs 
of which were composed of huge bouquets of flowers in gaudy 
colours. The object of the designer seemed to have been to rival 
the artist who painted on paper or canvas. But however much he 
seemed to imitate nature it was a bad attempt on account of 
the coarse material he had to deal with. It was better for the 
designer to confine himself to flat conventional forms, without 
light and shade. Then, again, there was fitness in things. The 
idea of walking on a number of bouquets of flowers was not a 
pleasant one. In recent years carpet manufacturers had been 
beneficially influenced by the large importations of Persian 
carpets. In these the sense of propriety was never outraged 
In wall-papers again, flatness was desirable, though not to such 
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a great extent as in carpets. In all cases the colour should be 
quiet and subdued, because the wall-paper was only intended 
as a background for the other objects in the room, and should 
therefore be retiring. The interest in a design should be in 
proportion to ingenuity and artistic feeling it displayed, and 
not in its imitation of nature. Pictures might be divided into 
three classes—the idealistic, the historical, and the realistic. 
The idealist painter was akin to the decorative painter. He 
went to nature for his subjects, and beautified and enriched 
them by his imagination. In the historical picture one expected 
to see an event portrayed with all attendant details, and with 
attention to truth. It must also be presented with force and 
dramatic feeling. In the realistic school, the pictures were little 
more than transcripts from nature. The subjects chosen were 
usually those of everyday life, and the artist did not attempt to 
idealise his models, but copied them as he found them. He 
recommended them to study the collection of pictures at the 
Leeds New Art Gallery. They would also find in the gallery a 
choice collection of decorative works, mostly from the South 
Kensington Museum. 


HARVEST FESTIVAL AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


THURSDAY, the 18th inst., promises to be one of the most 
brilliant days which has been witnessed at the Alexandra 
Palace during the season. The general manager is arranging 
an Harvest Festival at the Alexandra Palace which will eclipse 
all the Bank Holiday programmes, and offer a day’s treat such 
as can be experienced at no other place of entertainment in 
the Metropolis. The most elaborate preparations are being 
made to render the enjoyment of those who attend complete. 
We understand that there will be harvest decorations in the 
Central Hall, with trophies of corn, fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables. The small stage of the Central Hall will be the scene 
of two of the best variety entertainments that have been 
given at the Palace, many celebrated artistes having been secured 
for this occasion. We believe that there will also be 
arranged a grand ballad concert, to be given in the 
theatre, and at which a number of the leading vocalists who 
have appeared at the Palace grand concerts will give their 
services. The concert will take place at 5.30 P.M.,and terminate 
at 7.30 P.M., after which Messrs. Pain & Son’s grand represen- 
tation of the Last Days of Pompeii—which has been already 
witnessed by over a million of people—will be produced on a 
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scale of unexampled grandeur, and will be followed by a 
magnificent display of fireworks, concluding what will an- 
doubtedly prove to be the best day’s enjoyment ever organised 
at the Palace. Besides the special arrangements for the day, 
there will be the attractions of the International Circus, the 
Picture Galleries, and the Life-saving Exhibition. Many new 
appliances for saving life from loss by shipwreck or fire have 
now been added to this exhibition, and the whole is now re- 
arranged in the enormous hall known as the bazaar. An 
inspection of this exhibition alone amply repays a visit to the 
Alexandra Palace, for there is now an excellent display of life- 
Saving apparatus, from the ancient appliances of our forefathers 
to the most advanced scientific ones of the present day. Of all 
the exhibitions of the present year, none are more interesting 
and valuable than this one, whether the visitor is a seeker of 
pleasure, whether interested in humane work, or animated by a 
desire for instruction, and it may well be borne in mind that 
the object of bringing these inventions together is to promote 
the saving of human life from loss either by drowning or being 
burnt. 


EARLY SMITH’S WORK. 


A LETTER appears in the Zzmes of the 6th inst., in which the 
writer says:—When many years ago I used to go sketching 
about this fine old church (St. Albans Cathedral), there was a 
door in the south transept, covered with ironwork of early date 
and beautiful design, which was a favourite subject among 
architectural students, Last Bank holiday I revisited the 
abbey church, and noticed that the old door was gone and a 
new plain one of oak in its place. Afterwards, in walking 
round outside the south wall of the nave, I observed lying 
among some builders’ rubbish a fragment of an old door, 
which, from the markings on it and remains of pieces of 
rusty iron still clinging to nails, I at once recognised as a piece 
of the famous door of the transept, which used to be regarded 
as one of the “ choice bits ” in the church, 


DUBLIN SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


THE outside of the museum is now, the /77sh Times says, com- 
pletely finished, the materials of which it is composed being 
Mountcharles cut stone, with dressings of granite from the 
Bessbrook quarries, as well as from Dublin and Wicklow, and 
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the effect is highly pleasing, viewed from the courtyard of 
Leinster House. A number of men are still engaged working 
at the annexe, which will shortly be finished. Inside of the 
museum all the plastering work of the building has been com- 
pleted. The interior of the rotunda dome contains enriched 
pilasters, caps, and bases, and there is a gallery supported on 
marble columns, with bases of Bath stone, carvers being at 
present engaged ona marble hand rail at this point. All the 
ground floor is finished with mosaic tiles in figured designs. 
The principal stairs leading to the first floor are of Portland 
stone, and on these stairs the first landing is supported on 
marble columns with Bath stone arch. The first and second 
floors are laid in oak, and the carved walnut doors are fine 
examples of artistic skill. Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Belfast, 
have supplied the heating apparatus for the museum, and for 
the library a similar service has been! rendered by |Messrs. 
Hodges & Son, of Dublin. 

The chief Irish marbles used in the buildings are; black 
Kilkenny, red Midleton, red Little Island, green Lisslaughter 
(County Galway), Moneen, Glenowen, Rosska, Mitcheistown, 
Erne fossil, and Bessbrook, and there are several examples of 
foreign marbles from Brescia, Sicily, Verona, Genoa, Sienna, 
and Belgium, the latter being a handsome black-and-gold 
pattern. Some Derbyshire spar is also used. Messrs. Doolin 
& Robinson, of Belfast, executed the marblework in a superior 
way, and the granite columns have been extremely well done 
by Messrs. Flynn, of Bessbrook. Irish firms have got a con- 
siderable share of the fittings required at the museum and 
library, though a good many contracts were placed at the other 
side of the Channel. The steel decking floors of the library 
were manufactured by Messrs. Lindsay & Co, of Paddington, 
London, and the pavilion floors were made by Messrs. Homan 
& Rogers, of Manchester, while the central court gallery floors 
are the work of Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of London. The 
curved girders of the long galleries have, however, been 
executed by Messrs. Stephens & Co., of Dublin, who have also 
done the ironwork of the domes, while Messrs. Young & Co., 
of the Eccleston Works, London, have furnished the ironwork 
of the central court, and the mosaic flooring is by Messrs. 
Oppenheim, of Manchester. Messrs. De Groote, Sharp & 
Emery, of Dublin, have executed some splendid work in stone- 


‘carving, and altogether the contracts entrusted to Irish firms 


have been carried out in the most admirable manner, com- 
peting creditably and successfully with the best work of the 
same kind done in any part of the world. 


KOLAIT 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


——————____—_—_—_——_____ niin 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS. 


AN interesting collection has been bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Mr. Octavius Morgan, who since 1830 had been a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. For fifty years Mr. 
Morgan continued to increase and improve his collection, which 
included clocks and sundials as well as watches, and it may 
fairly claim to illustrate all the varieties of mechanism which 
many generations of inventive craftsmen have applied to these 
useful instruments. These are now exhibited with the other 
objects of the same kind in the Medizval room. Of the fifty 
clocks in the collection the most important, as it is the largest 
and most elaborate, is the complicated instrument made in 1589) 
by Isaac Habrecht, one of the two ingenious brothers who 
made the famous clock at Strasburg. Although it is only from 
4to 5 feet in height, and can bear no comparison as to size 
with its gigantic prototype, yet in detail many of the parts 
betray the same hand. ‘The general design is the same as that 
of the left tower of the Strasburg clock, and on the sides of both 
are figures of the three Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, 
and both are surmounted by a figure of the cock of St. Peter, 
which at the stroke of the hour flaps its wings and crows. The 
quarters are struck by four figures representing the ages 
of man, and the hour by a figure of Death. On a lower 
balcony isa seated figure of the Virgin and Child, before whom 
passes a circle of angels, who, as they are set in movement by 
the striking of the clock, are caused to make an obeisance in 
front of the Virgin. Below this the gods of the days of the 
week perform their circuit, each driving in a chariot, while two 
dials on the lower stages fulfil the more useful functions of 
indicating the hour, the phases of the moon, the feasts of the 
Church, &c. The case is of gilt copper, with well-engraved 
figures and ornamental designs, perhaps by Tobias Stimmer, 
who was employed to decorate the original clock at Strasburg. 
The history of this clever piece of mechanism is somewhat 
curious, though it rests upon slender foundations. It is stated 
that Pope Sixtus V. was so pleased with the Strasburg clock 
that he ordered Habrecht to make one of the same kind. This 
one was made, and remained at the Vatican for 200 years. Its 
next appearance was in Holland, where it was in the possession 
of the King; from Holland it came to London, and was ex- 
hibited about 1850. A pamphlet was printed giving a descrip- 
tion of the clock, and recounting this somewhat apocryphal 
history. After some vicissitudes it came into Mr. Morgan’s 
possession a year or two later. Many of the other clocks in 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, ze Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
France S - Denmark, 
ee j United 
Germany, =2 States 
Italy. 3G of America. 


“TRADE MARK. 


stone, plastering, &c. 


zeat durability, 


-KALLEKEOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with ¢ 


CHEAPNESS.— It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 
‘DRYING POWERS,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 
DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 


been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITG, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 


THs oo hea G S.- 


; 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C,: February 23, 1886. 
I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, 


the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the 
» ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 
coats now given re(v.ced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 
will be a large sale. 


J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. 


Address— KALLKOLITH CO., 


75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 


for it. 
CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
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the collection are of unusual merit, and illustrate the endless 
variety of design which characterises this branch of industry, 
Mr. Morgan paid considerable attention to the mechanism of 
clocks and watches, and he gave an account of his discoveries 
in this direction in the “Archzologia” for 1848. The outer 
cases, both of the clocks and the watches, are often deserving 
of as much attention as the internal mechanism. The common 
form of the sixteenth century—a square tower of metal, closed 
on all four sides—admitted of the most lavish decoration, and 
much of the work is of quite as high a quality as the silver- 
smith’s work of the same time, and, in fact, in some instances 
proceeded from the same workshops in Augsburg or Nurem- 
berg. The series of sun-dials, which accompanies Mr. Morgan’s 
other collections, forms an interesting addition to those already 
in the museum—no inconsiderable number. They are for the 
most part of German manufacture. 


PATENTS. 


[Zzis List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
Sormation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13950. Joseph Addey Fawcett, for “A new or improved 
key, handle, or crutch for taps, valves, vents, spills, &c.” 
September 28, 1888. 

14001. William Bradley, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction of cocks or taps.” September 29, 1888. 

14006. James Marshall, for “Improved bow or swinging 
crescent, for automatically operating crane buckets.” Sept. 29, 
1888. 

14014. William de Lacy-Perry, for “A simplex burglar- 
resisting window-fastening.” September 29, 1888. 

14069. James More, for “ Improvements in the construction 
of fire-extinguishing apparatus, and in vessels for generating 
and retaining carbonic acid gas.” October 1, 1888. 

14119. Francis Elliott Stuart, for “ Saving life from fire, the 
domestic fire-escape.” October 1, 1888. 

14137. Thomas E, Bickle, for “A safety-catch for lifts, 


14138. Henry Vincent White for “ Repairing and forming 
the surface of roads and streets for a permanent way.” 
October 2, 1888. 

14146, Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “An improve- 
ment in espagnolette bolts for fastening casements, applicable 
also to other analogous purposes.” October 2, 1888. 

14156. William Young Hardie, for “ Improvements in the 
precipitation and the mechanical, chemical, pneumatic, and 
electric treatment of town sewage and the utilisation of the 
solids therein, as well as the preparing from town refuse a 
deodorising and purifying powder, which is also applicable for 
other purposes.” October 2, 1888. 

14158. David Clohesy, for ‘“ Undercutting or dovetailing in 
any size wood, stone, iron, steel, or any other substance into 
which another is required to be let, fastened, or permanently 
inserted.” October 2, 1888. 

14159. Norris Rhodes Epworth, for “Improvements in 
the construction of shop-fronts.” (Complete specification.) 
October 2, 1888, 

14179. James George Killey, for “An apparatus for inspect- 
ing the interiors of pipe-sewers, &c.” October 2, 1888. 

14262. James Reid, John Peacock, and Duncan Walker, for 
“‘ Tmprovements in and relating to the valves and valve-fittings 
of baths, sinks, lavatory basins, and the like.” October 4, 
1888, 

14286. John W. Ransome, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of artificial stone and concrete blocks.” October 4, 
1888. 

14293. Emma Osborne, for “ Automatic household fire- 
escape steps and ladders,” October 4, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


11250. Thomas Carpenter Dowd, for ‘“‘Improvements in 
casement-fasteners and lift-catches.” August 3, 1888. 

11466. Charles Southon, jun., for “An improved chimney- 
cowl.” October 8, 1888. 

12408, John R. B. Rashleigh, for “ Improvements in means 
or devices for facilitating the insertion of nails, screws, and 
other fastenings into brickwork, concrete, or other masonry, 
and for insuring the retention of same therein.” August 28, 
1888. 

12675. Ferdinand Dick Butler, for “An elevating table or 
hoist, applicable also as a builder’s or decorator’s scaffolding or 


hoists, cages, skips, &c.” October 2, 1888. 


a 


Wilson's zat Dioptrica 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects 


the like.” September 3, 1888. 


vement Lights, 


: , and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 


Wilson’s |i Wilson’s 
Patent Lenses|e Patent Lenses 
for “ for 
Floor Lights,|g Stall Boards, 
Deck Lights, Cellar Flaps, 

and Ornamental 

Pavement Tile & Glass 

Lights Pavements. 

of every Safety Coal- 
description. Plates. 

Sample Lenses? Plans, Prices 

on and Estimates 
application. Free. 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling, 


Ad: 


Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 
Jjilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
Jloor to ceiling and from wall to wall, 

From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room: 7 

Lhe correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 

PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO0., Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 
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12676. De Fonblanque Pennefather, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for ventilating rooms, chambers, buildings, and the 
like.” September 3, 1888. 

12701. Oliver Imray, for “An appliance to window-sashes 
to prevent shake.” September 3, 1888. 

12729. George Heinrich Otto Boklen, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in metallic roofing.” September 4, 1888. : 

13096. John Edward Rogers, for “ Improvements in flushing 
cisterns or waste water preventers.” September 11, 1888. _ 

13185. James King, for “ Improvements in the construction 
of metal cisterns, tanks, and other such vessels.” September 12, 
1888, 

13432. John M. Siddell, for “ Improvements in filling, or 
devices to be. used in connection with outside blinds for shop 
windows and for analogous purposes.” September 17, 1888, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


14068. Jonathan Hurn Faulkner, for “Improvements in 
mechanism for allowing locks, more particularly those of gates 
or doors, to be operated on the insertion of coins, and for 
securing, when applied to waterclosets, the closing of the door 
after each payment ; also applicable to automatic sale apparatus 
and the like.” October 17, 1887. 

15996. William R. Lake, for ‘‘ Improvements in devices for 
preventing the slamming of doors.” (Henry E. Russell, United 
States.) November 21, 1887. 

16262. Francis Napier Seyde, for “‘ Improvements in metallic 
lathing or backing for plaster or cement partitions and ceilings.” 
November 26, 1887. 

16375. Alfred Dongill, for “Improvements in baths or 
combined hot-water tank or cistern and bath.” November 29, 
1887. 

ee Frederick Howard Collins, for “ Improved indicator 
for door fastenings.” December 1, 1887. 

574. William Joseph Balk, for “Improvements in street 
gullies and traps.” January 13, 1888. 

3197. William Morier, for ‘‘An improvement in the manu- 
facture of whitewash and distemper brushes.” March 2, 1888. 


10706. George Evans, for “Improvements in construction. 
of window frames and hanging the sashes.” July 24, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, OCTOBER 5, 1888. 


11044. Benjamin Waldron, for “ Improvements in boxes for 
stopcocks and other analogous purposes.” August 12, 1887. 

12362. Proctor Barrett, for “Improvements in means ap- 
plicable for the counterbalancing of window sashes.” Sep- 
tember 13, 1887. 

12872. Mark Henry Blanchard, for “Improvements in 
bricks for wells and such like purposes.” September 22, 1887. 

8245. George Anslow, for “Improvements in locks and 
latches for house doors.” June 6, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 

“Certain improvements in spring catches for doors, &c.” 
No. 14776. 1887. S. Timmins & S. Hill, 23 Great Hampton 
Street, Birmingham. 

Claim I,—Making the bolts of spring catches or fasteners 
for doors, gates, French windows, or the like capable of an 
outward swinging motion as described, in combination with the 
usual sliding motion, so that the bolt will automatically pull the 
door, &c., into its closed position after it has been opened 
through a short space, substantially as set forth. 

“ Improvements in the manufacture of blue bricks, tiles, and 
fire-bricks, and the like.” No. 17967. 1887. Benj. Gregory, 
Carlton Hill, Carlton, Notts. 

Claim [,—The use of iron ore to blue the blue bricks, tiles, 
and the like. 

Claim JI.—To make the blue bricks, tiles, and fire-bricks 
without using “ blue clay” or “ fire brick.” 

“ Improvements in arrangements and apparatus for ventilat- 
ing halls, &c.” No. 5931. 1888. D. J. Hoey, 196 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

Claim J.—In arrangements or apparatus for ventilating 
halls, rooms, &c., providing dado spaces or equivalent reservoirs 
with tops, wire gauze, or perforated sheet metal, and with 
several inlets for the purpose of distributing the entering air 
over a considerable extent of space along the walls, as herein- 
before described. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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ART DECORATORS Al AND FURNISHERS. 


Sdigh- class Surnishing 


At Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of al! orders 
entrusted to them, 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STRERT, 


LONDON, W. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W.., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. ie 1887, says of some of Mr, 
ICHENHAUSER’s work :—“Ut is a tz riumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— Forras one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cor pe beh siah os ee Ti he ha 468, fC. 


Ji |, HENHAUSER, 6 68 NEW BOND ST. LONDON, W, 


JOHN «JOSEPH RODGERS 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
bed STREET, ee ae ae 


THE BARD. 


econ Seca EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 
\ See. ig NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Haceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 
mY 


<< ||WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM , HEYWOOD & HANKS), 
=== | DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED. 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 


Feet, AORRZ 


ip tQ 
._ESTIMATES&DESICNS FREE Lhe OJ 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
66 Berners _ Street, J London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DE DECORATORS, 
THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


WATSON, BONTOR & Go, 
35, 36 OLD BOND 8T,, 


W. 
TURKEY  crronestrmporey GARPETS 
INDIAN 


(Very Choice in Quality GAR PETS 
PERSIAN 


hee ena, CARPETS. 

BEN sii CURTAIN FABRICS. 
WOOD CAR PET 406 OXFORD STREET. 
COMPANY. — |LINGRUSTA-WALTON 


BROUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.¢. DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 


The Resident Personal Manager. 
Late the Lincrusra & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
ART DECORATION > 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
CABINET WORK 


MODERATE PRIOHS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 


And Saxony Pile 


(Superior Qualities and 
Special Designs) 


EB eG well ante for Use and Decoration 
n every class of Building. 
The Carpe za are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishmevts, Hotels, and Public lustitutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, !19 ola Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. | 
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Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefuily packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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Lighting Power’ with 
ordinary London Sixteen- 
Candle Gas, from tests 
taken by Professor wm. 


Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


No. 
10. 11°4 Candle-power per foot. 


11. 12°5 rn . 
12. 12:5 


393 7 29 


These Lamps are made in three 
sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and — 


Merchants. Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent The Lamp can be fitted by | 
over other existing Lamps any gasfitter. No fine per- 

i 

eed forated metal, gauze, or other 


Small consumption of Gas 
with great Illuminating power. 
No possibility of the Burner 
corroding or getting out of 
order, as is the case with other 


generative gas lamps. 


obstructions are used in this 


Patent, as in other lamps which 
are liable to become choked 
through imperfect combustion, 
rendering the lamps smoky and 


useless. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


| _ Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld, 
HH: 55 & 56 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.C., and published for the Proprietors by P A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, October 12, 1888. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. THomson offered an opportune suggestion at the 
meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Architects on Tuesday 
when he proposed that a part of the surplus of the Glasgow 
Exhibition should be assigned for founding a chair of 
architecture in the Glasgow University. When he said that 
the success of the exhibition was in a great measure owing 
to the building, Mr. THomson was expressing a general 
belief ; but, on the other hand, the authorities may point 
out that the designer of the building, the late Jamzs 
SELLARS, was not taught in a university, and we believe at 
no time was he a pupil in an architect’s office. He attained 
his skill in design and knowledge of ornament in the local 
art school, and it may be said that the same route is open 
to every youngster. Although Glasgow has nota professor of 
architecture, it is not lacking in able architects. However, 
benefits would follow from the establishment of a chair of 
architecture to others besides professional students, and the 
executive will do well to consider Mr. THomson’s sug- 
gestion. One of the most interesting items in the report 
read at the meeting related to the travelling studentship, 
which was awarded in last December to Mr. W. J. ANDER- 
son. The Council say that Mr. ANDERSON, in fulfilment 
of the conditions of competition, made a sketching tour in 
the spring and early summer of the year, and spent fully 
twelve months in Italy. On his return he submitted the 
sketches and drawings which he had made, together with a 
memoir descriptive of his travels. The trustees had every 
reason to be satisfied with the competition and its results. 
At the election which followed the meeting Mr. Gorpon 
was elected President and Mr. Lriper Vice-President. 


THE list of subjects for papers issued by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers suggests the widening of the profession. 
Not satisfied with what has been done already, the first 
subject proposed is “ The Utilisation of Unused Sources of 
Power in Nature.” New powers suggest new causes of 
mischief, and, accordingly, the third subject proposed is 
“The Influence of Sea Water upon Portland Cement, 
Mortar, and Concrete,” which will allow of an opportunity 
to discuss the difficulties which have of late put the harbour 
authorities in Aberdeen to much expense. Another subject 
which is useful is ‘Standard Specifications for the Materials 
Used in the Construction of Engineering Works;” a paper 
on it may lead to uniformity of practice. Uniformity is no 
less needed in architectural specifications, but apparently a 
century will elapse before the Institution is awakened to 
recognise the importance of subjects relating to practice. 
The Council of the Institution also propose an investigation 
of “ The Working Strength of Iron and Steel as affected by 
the amplitude, the frequency, and the time-rate of the 
Stress variations,” thus indicating that our knowledge of 
the strength of beams is not complete. Another subject 
which relates to architects is the one described as “‘ The 
Effect of Wind upon Structures, as influenced by their 
superficial area; the form or position of the exposed 
surfaces ; the shelter of adjacent bodies ; and the dynamic 
action of sudden gusts.” ‘They have also an interest in the 
thirty-seventh subject, which is ‘‘ The best combined System 
of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting Large Buildings.” 
It does not follow that the only use of the suggestions for 
papers is for members who intend to work upon the sub- 
jects. The list awakens thought, and enables many to 
recall all they know about a subject, and to discover how 
much they have to learn. 


THE Special Committee on the work of the Works 
Department of the London School Board have an onerous 
task before them, if they consider all the allegations which 
are brought forward. For instance, one letter-writer 
Says he can show how a surveyor of the School Board 
invariably received three payments upon the large amounts 
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included in the estimates as provisional sums, This 
operation, it appears, was conducted by the following 
Strategy :—1st. His commission included a percentage 
upon provisional accounts, and was paid from the first 
instalment received by the contractor. 2nd. When adjust- 
ing the accounts, a deduction was made of all the provisions 
and per cent. was claimed upon the deduction. 
3rd. Another charge was made upon the net amount 
expended out of the provisions. In this way the surveyor 
is said to have netted 50 per cent. more than other sur- 
veyors. It is also charged against him that, instead of 
taking out his quantities, he let them on the sweating 
system. It is easy enough to make rash statements like the 
foregoing at a safe distance, but it is hardly probable that the 
author of the indictment will have the courage to appear 
and uphold his words, 


1 
25 
2 


THE Edinburgh Town Council have introduced the 
plan of dealing with sculptors as if they were architects. It 
appears that Prince’s Street is to be adorned by statues of 
WALLACE and Bruck, which are to be 14 feet in height, 
standing on pedestals 15 feet high. Sculptors are accord- 
ingly invited to send in models of the figures 3 feet 6 inches 
high, or one-fourth the scale of the contemplated statues. 
The prizes are to range from 20/ to 5/. It is stipulated 
that the statues and pedestals are to be supplied and 
erected for the sum of 2,750/, and that the bronze is to be 
not less than 2 inch thick at the thinnest part. Here is 
what a competitor says of the bargain :—‘‘It is found that 
the bronze casting by a good firm will cost 1,400/. for the 
statues. The pedestals will cost about 600/. ; the foundation 
say 100/, but as the ground is forced one may drop several 
times that amount in the hole; framework material and 
casting in plaster for the models, 150/.; transits and cases, 
too/,; rent and taxes, 1oo/.; assistance and incidental 
expenses, say 10o/ These are close figures of certain 
expenditure, which may easily be exceeded, and the total 
is 2,550/, leaving a balance of 200/. for the artistic work 
and personal expenses in making the 3 feet 6inches models 
and the full-size 14 feet models, and the risk, care, and 
attention of the work for a period of at least eighteen 
months.” We trust the northern sculptors will have the 
shrewdness to investigate the subject before they enter on 
the competition. It is true that some of the items appear 
rather high, such as 6oo/. for two pedestals, but enough 
remains to reveal the hard conditions offered by the 
Council. 


THE jury appointed to examine the second series of 
designs submitted in the competition for the facade of Milan 
Cathedral have awarded the first prize of 40,000 francs to 
M. BRENTANO, of Milan, who is to be entrusted with the 
execution of the works. Prizes of 5,000 francs each are 
obtained by Messrs. DEPERTHES, of Paris; BELTRAMI, of 
Miian ; and Norpio, of Trieste. The winners of 3,000 
francs are Messrs. Dick, of Vienna; WEBER, of Vienna; 
MorettI, of Milan; and Locati, of Milan. The prizes of 
2,000 francs are given to Messrs. Davip BRaAbgE, of Kendal; 
BECKER, of Mayence; HaArTEL ET NECKELMANN, of 
Leipzig; Crsa Biancul, of Milan; Azzoxini, of Bologna; 
and FERRARIO, of Milan. 


M. FEYEN-PERRIN, who died a few days ago, was one 
of the painters who most felt the influence of MiLter. He 
did not attempt to impart the sadness of MILLET to all his 
works, but he tried to suggest that he possessed equal 
sympathy for labourers. Like MILLET, he was a pupil 
of DELAROCHE, and began with historical painting, but the 
success of his Greve and Vanneuse revealed to him his true 
powers. Of the latter work he made several replicas. He 
was one of the painters who were attracted to the shores of 
France, and the Government showed discrimination when 
his Retour de la piche aux huitres was selected for the 
Luxembourg. He was an excellent portraitist. At one 
time M. FryEN-PERRIN was wealthy, but he lost all his 
savings through an unwise speculation. His school in 
Paris was much frequented by ladies. 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF JERUSALEM. 


T is not difficult to understand the reasons for the un- 
certainty of our knowledge about the ancient topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem and the positions of the Holy Places, 
If the old landmarks were forgotten it was owing as much 
to the progress of Christianity as to the destruction of the 
city under Tirus. 
As Christianity had its origin in Jerusalem, it might be 
supposed by one of the early disciples that the city was to 
become a veritable “ centre of the world,” and that the visions 


of the prophets were to be realised in the multitudes of 


strangers from the ends of the earth who were to enter 
through its gates. We may imagine that many among the 
first converts to Christianity were sorely tried in their faith 


when they discovered that Jerusalem was overthrown. If 


the statement of Tacitus can be accepted as credible, one 
of the objects sought by Tirus in the demolition of the 
temple was to give a final blow to Christianity as well as to 
Judaism. It was not supposed that either of the sects 
could survive when it was found that no battalions from 
above came to resist the Romans. The story seems con- 
firmed by an historian of the second century, who describes 
the efforts of Tirrus to dispel the terrors of the soldiers who 
were ordered to enter the temple. The thoroughness of his 


destruction, indeed, suggests that Tirus was thinking of 


other enemies besides those in the city. When he left 
Jerusalem it was a heap of ruins, over which the tenth 
legion was placed in order to prevent all attempts at re- 
building by Jews from distant regions. Under the circum- 
stances, there was no likelihood that any care would be 
taken to preserve a record of the places which were hallowed 
by the sufferings of Curisr. 

During the period which followed there weré influences 
at work through which Jerusalem lost all claim to the 
supremacy which appeared to belong toit. M. RENAN, when 
lecturing in London, argued that, if the Temple of Jerusalem 
had survived, the development of Christianity must have 
been arrested ; it would be recognised as the holiest spot 
in the world, and whoever presided in it would hold the 
highest place in the Church. It is maintained, however, 
that under those conditions the ritual of Judaism was 
destined to prevail, and with it a hierarchy composed of one 
family. In the course of events the Church of Jerusalem 
declined, and more than a century appears to have elapsed 
in which there is no trace of a pilgrim from Europe to the 
city. 

After ConsTanTINE had given freedom to the Christians 
of the empire, there was evidently a desire to take part in 
pilgrimages to the Holy City. In ap. 333 an itinerary was 
composed for pilgrims (including Britons and Indians) 
between Bordeaux and Jerusalem. Gurpgon relates with a 
sneer that for the visitors the clergy “fixed by unquestionable 
tradition the scene of each memorable event.” “iBat, ite 
satisfy people of a later age, something more than tradition 
is sought. Much has been done by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in increasing our knowledge of what still exists 
above and below the soil of Jerusalem; yet in the most 
important places nothing has been discovered which will 
enable us to supplant the old traditions by something like 
certainty. All the exploration has failed hitherto to deter- 
mine the scene of the Crucifixion. We have no more than 
a substitution of new guesses for some which have age in 
their favour. 

The interesting book by Mr. Hayrer Lewis suggests 
the difficulty of the problem. As becomes an architect, the 
author does not seek to evade difficulties, or to throw dust 
in the eyes of his readers, Setting aside legends, he 
depends upon a close examination of the remains, and 
where the problem to be determined is one of the age of a 
building, Mr. Hayrer Lewis ‘endeavours to discover 
evidence by a comparison of the work in Jerusalem with 
what is found elsewhere. It would be vain to say that in 
every’ case the writer proves his point, for a good many 
years must pass before there is an agreement on any- 
thing relating to Jerusalem ; but every one will recognise 
his skill in marshalling proofs, and the love of truth which 
Inspires the book. 


* The Holy Places of Jerusalem. By T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 
London : John Murray, 


The first question suggested by the volume is the diffi- 
culty of determining the lines of the walls of Jerusalem. A 
plan showing those laid down by various inquirers might 
be taken as a sample of what follows. FERGUSSON’s “ first 


wall” overlaps a great part of the “second wall” of 


WaRREN, ConDER, WILLIAMS, and others ; on the Sakhrah, 
ConDER’s line is outside FERcusson’s ; and the existing 
wall, which is mainly the “second” of FERGUSSON, is the 
third of WarREN. ‘The lines are of much importance in, 
relation to the position of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary. 
Excavations are in progress, and every one is familiar with 


the sketch of the lofty wall on the cover of the Quarterly. 


Statement, which was about 150 feet in height. Mr. Hayrer 
LEwIs suggests its greatness, by asking us “to imagine a 
massive wall of stone some 30 feet higher than our Duke of 
YORK’s column.” 

The Haram Area, or Noble Sanctuary, which was sup- 
ported on three sides by the wall, forms the subject of a 
large part of the book. It was on that site, according to 
some authorities, the Temple of Jerusalem was erected, and 
on the spot where the Dome of the Rock, or Mosque of 
Omar, now stands. The traditions of the Jews correspond 
with that view. The late Mr. Fercusson maintained that 
the building was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, erected 
by CoNnsTANTINE, and that the scene of the Crucifixion was 
about 150 yards from the north-west angle of the building, 
According to Mr. Fercusson, the building is essentially a 
tomb-house, and in beauty surpasses similar works between 
Rome and Delhi. It could not bea mosque, he said, as 
the chief entrance is on the south, and the worshipper would 
have to turn his back on Mecca. The dome is admittedly 
Mohammedan, but the ceilings of the side aisles are Roman, 
and, architecturally, says Mr. F ERGUSSON, the building 
belongs to the age of CoNSTANTINE. 

Mr. Hayter Lewis takes up all Mr. Fercusson’s state- 
ments in turn and refutes them. In the first place it is 
shown that the building is not a mosque, but “an oratory 
built over the Rock to protect the pilgrims who prayed 
there,” and is comparable with the Dome of the Books in 
the Damascus mosque or the fountain in the mosque of 
Amru at Cairo, It is suggested that the existing solid walls 
of the octagon did not form part of the original design, and, 
in that case, the building would consist of two arched open 
colonnades. This arrangement is suggested by a descrip- 
tion of the ninth century, which speaks of the structure as 
hung round with curtains of brocade. It is supposed by 
Dr. CHaPLin that the Arabs did not anticipate so much 
coldness in Jerusalem, or the drifting of the snow into the 
shrine, and the wall was made asa protection. Mr. Hayter 
Lewis considers the subject of the details of the capitals and 
columns, and shows how they “ were reconstructions of older 
buildings of various dates which had been partially destroyed, 
and whose materials had been put together in after times, 
together with others worked at the time by a skilful 
architect.” The sketches of the capitals indicate a free 
interpretation of Corinthian or Composite, but there is, it 
appears, much bad carving among them. ‘There seems to 
be little doubt about Mr. Hayter Lewis’s conclusions . 
and, if so, what are we to say about the infallibility of Mr. 
JAMEs FEercusson when we find him saying :—‘‘ There is no 
proposition connected with the topography of Jerusalem, to. 
my mind, so clear and indisputable as that the buildings, 
popularly known as the Mosque of Omar—-more correctly as 
the Dome of the Rock—and the Golden Gateway, are two 
of those described by Eusepius as being erected by 
CONSTANTINE in honour of the death and resurrection of 
the founder of the Christian religion.” It would be well if 
this were the only instance of an excess of confidence which 
Mr. FEeRcusson displayed. 

Mr. Hayter Lewis next considers whether the build- 
ing from which the columns were taken belonged to 
CONSTANTINE’S time. After comparing drawings of them 
with examples in Syria, Rome, Spalato and Constantinople, 
he believes that “ the capitals of the columns are in general 
executed in a style which is more debased than in any 
known example of ConsTaNTINE’s time ; the greater 
number, at least, of these columns must have belonged to 
buildings erected after his time, then ruined and re-erected 
at the Dome of the Rock. The columns are surmounted by 
dosserets, a peculiar form not known to have been used 
elsewhere until the sixth century.” 
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The theory of Professor Srpp, who assigns the whole of 
the work of the Dome of the Rock to the Emperor 
JUSTINIAN, is next set aside by Mr. Hayter Lewis, but, as 
in the case of Mr. FERGusson, with a gentleness which is 
not common in controversies on an archeological or archi- 
tectural subject. His own belief is ‘‘ that the Dome of the 
Rock was the work of Arabs, designed for them by a 
Byzantine or Persian architect, and with Persian or 
Byzantine workmen, before the Arabs had developed any 
style of their own, and that it was built with the capitals, 
bases and columns ready to hand, being derived from the 
remains of churches and other buildings destroyed by 
Cuosroks and other invaders.” It is to be hoped that this 
conclusion will settle the question. 

A chapter is devoted by Mr. Hayrrer Lewis to the 
Mosque El Aska, which by some writers has been described 
as the great church erected by Justinian, and dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. But neither the style of the work nor 
the records will support that theory. The building was 
occupied by the Knights Templars for a time, but that 
appears to be its only connection with Christianity, unless 
we suppose that some of the materials were taken from St. 
Mary’s Church. . 

The Golden Gate has nothing in common with the 
structure which RAPHAEL introduced in one of his cartoons. 
It is difficult to realise its original appearance, as the ends 
are blocked up; but Mr. Hayrer Lewis says, when “seen 
through its length, the effect of the open double archway, 
with its light streaming through it at its ends, and leaving 
the centre part in shadow, must have been charming.” He 
considers it to be a work of the time of JUSTINIAN. 

The buildings belonging to the Church of the Sepulchre 
are described, and a reduction of the Ordnance plan is 
given. Mr. Hayrer Lewis says the subject is a favourite 
with him, and he goes at great length into what he believes 
was the history of the building. He differs from the scheme 
of the original arrangement proposed by Professor WALLIs, 
and the plan in the book shows a much larger building as 
CONSTANTINE’S, 

The final chapters are on Jeremiah’s Grotto, which is by 
some writers taken as being near the place of the Crucifixion 
(Bishop Goxat supposed the site to be more to the east), 
and on the Pool of Siloam. 

There are, it will be seen, several most interesting ques- 
tions discussed in this volume, but although mainly 
architectural, they will also be found attractive by biblica 
students, The illustrations are from surveys and photo 
graphs, and can be accepted as accurate. 


WORKING IN .GLASS.* 
By AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS. 


HE Egyptians, if not the inventors of making glass, were 
great workers in that substance, and applied a vitreous 
coating to pottery, and even stone. The Egyptian specimens 
in the Slade collection are not so numerous as those in the 
Egyptian collection, but include an elegant vase in the form of 
a papyrus sceptre, made for holding the antimony or s¢¢dcwi to 
be applied to the eyelids, and a very remarkable amulet with 
the prenomen of Nuantef IV., a monarch of the eleventh 
dynasty, placed by Lepsius between BC, 2423 and 2380, The 
glassworks of Egypt must have been in full operation under the 
Ptolemies ; and during the Roman dominion they produced 
very elaborate specimens, especially some minute mosaic 
patterns, of which there are good examples, These were made 
by arranging in the required patterns a number of slender rods 
of glass of various colours, fusing them together, and then 
drawing them out, so as to reduce the whole uniformly ; trans- 
verse sections of the rod thus obtained would each exhibit the 
Same pattern, To the Phoenicians may in all probability be 
referred the numerous little vases of brilliant colours which 
are found in tombs throughout the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. They exhibit everywhere the same technical peculiar- 
ities, and as they differ somewhat in form and make from 
unquestionably Egyptian specimens, it is probable that they are 
the products of the only other great centre of glassmaking, the 
celebrated works at Sidon. The forms are more Greek 
than Egyptian, frequently a/abastra, amphore, and prefericula. 
The colouring is striking, generally in zigzag patterns of yellow, 
turquoise, or white, relieved by blue, brown, or green grounds. 
There are many fine vases of this kind in the collection, as well 
as one of the gold stands made to support them. To a later 
So) eat LE 2 EI 
* From the new Guide to the British Museum. 
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period of the Sidonian workshops may probably be referred a 
number of small bottles of various forms, blown in moulds, and 
which have been chiefly found in Syria and the neighbouring 
islands. The specimens are in the shape of dates, grapes, 
heads, &c. Two of the vessels have on them the names of 
their. makers, Eugenes and Ennion. Several handles, once 
forming parts of small cups, are stamped with the name of the 
maker, Artas the Sidonian, in Greek and Latin letters. 

The making of glass at Rome is said to have been intro- 
duced by Egyptian workmen, and must have been much prac- 
tised there, as specimens of Roman glass are very numerous, 
The material was applied to a great number of uses, and the 
processes seem to have been quite as varied and well under- 
stood as in later times. The common clear glass has generally a 
greenish or bluish hue, though sometimes it is as white and 
brilliant as rock crystal ; this latter kind was much valued by the 
Romans; the other transparent colours generally found are 
various shades of blue, purple, yellow, and green. A delicate pink 
is supposed to derive its colour from gold. The opaque colours 
are less commonly employed singly, but they occur in shades of 
yellow, blue, green, and black. The beautiful iridescence with 
which many vases are covered is not intentionally produced, 
but is the effect of time, which has partially decomposed the 
surface of the glass. 

The simpler vases are only blown, with handles, feet, or 
ornamental fillets subsequently added ; others are blown into 
moulds, and exhibit various designs in relief ; some of the bowls 
have projecting ribs, and have been termed pillar-moulded. 
On some vessels, chiefly belonging to a late period, shallow 
engraving, executed on the wheel, has been added 3 others are 
cut in regular patterns. Sometimes a coloured ground was 
coated with white opaque glass, which was afterwards cut away, 
so as to produce a cameo, as in the celebrated Portland Vase, 
exhibited in the Ornament Room, and in the Auldjo Vase. In 
other instances a number of different colours were employed, 
sometimes, as in the Egyptian specimens above noticed, form: 
ing regular mosaic designs, sometimes blended into a mass of 
scrolls, rosettes, &c., and at others imitating onyx, agate, 
madrepore marble, or porphyries and other hard stones, 
though generally in more brilliant colours. Of these designs 
the variety is inconceivable, as may be seen by several 
bowls and numerous polished fragments. Occasionally gold- 
leaf was introduced, and at a late time the insides of cups 
and shallow bowls were decorated with patterns in gold-leaf, 
sometimes on the surface, sometimes enclosed between two 
layers of glass. To this class belong the fragments with 
Christian designs found in the catacombs of Rome, as 
well as the remains of a large disc from Cologne, on which, 
though much broken, eight Christian subjects may be dis- 
tinguished. The mosaic glass, and especially that imitating 
various stones, was much used to line the walls, or to form the 
pavements of rooms. Very clever imitations of gems were 
made, and the glass intaglios and cameos have preserved to us 
designs of some of the greatest gem engravers, being generally 
moulded from gems, and not themselves engraved. After the 
fall of the Roman empire the glass works of the West must 
have gone to decay. In the East glassmaking was still con- 
tinued, probably in the neighbourhood of Damascus. There 
are in the collection some very fine specimens, all decorated 
with enamel and gilding, including six mosque lamps of the 
fourteenth century, and two bottles with elaborate ornaments, 
as well as a number of Persian and Chinese specimens. 

The oldest known specimens of Venetian glass are of the 
fourteenth century. The earlier examples seem to have the 
forms of silver plate, and are frequently massive and richly 
gilt and enamelled. One of the largest examples in the 
collection is a covered standing cup, with gilt ribs. Two of the 
earliest, and also most elaborate specimens, ate a green goblet 
with portraits, and a blue cup with a triumph of Venus. The 
vases of brown glass are frequently very elegant, especially 
those in uncoloured glass; the stemsare very often decorated with 
knots, and wings, and other fantastic additions in blue glass. 
Vases were also made entirely or partially of coloured glass, 
generally blue, purple, or green ; sometimes a milky opalescent 
colour was produced, due, it is said, to arsenic ; also an opaque 
white, derived probably from tin, which is further diversified 
with splashes of other colours. Another kind of variegated 
glass, which was called cadcedonio, exhibits the streaky hues of 
the onyx, and was occasionally sprinkled with avanturine spots. 
Great use was also made by the Venetians of rods of glass 
enclosing threads of opaque white glass (/a¢écinio), arranged in 
various patterns. Thus was produced the elegant lace glass 
(vitro di trina), in which Venice was unrivalled. Another 
variety (@ veticell’) is ornamented with a network of opaque 
white lines, enclosing at the intersections bubbles of air. A 
goblet of this kind has in the foot a half sequin of Francesco 
Molino, Doge of Venice in 1647, marking the period at which 
it was made. The opaque white decoration is sometimes 
applied in parallel lines, sometimes in a wavy pattern, and 
exhibits endless variety. The Venetians were great makers of 
beads, with which, for many centuries, they supplied the world, 
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These were very often formed from sections of rods, with 
mosaic designs. Such sections were also sometimes worked 
up into vases (as by the ancient Romans), thence termed 
nellefiort, Of these there are good examples in the collection, 

In France, glassmaking was long practised, but it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the productions of that country. A remark- 
able goblet has oa it the names of Jean and Antoinette 
Boucicault, as well as their figures and device in enamel. It 
was probably made about 1532. The earliest dated specimen 
from Germany in the collection is of the year 1571 ; Its a large 
cylindrical cup (Wéederkom) with the imperial eagle, bearing on 
its wings the arms of the states, towns, &c., composing the 
German Empire. The German specimens are heavy in form, 
and often richly enamelled with heraldic devices and figures. 
Some specimens are painted in grisaille or colours, like window 
glass ; such is a goblet dated 1662, on which is represented a 
procession in honour of the birth of Maximilian Emanuel, 
afterwards Elector of Bavaria, The engraved specimens are 
well executed, one of them is signed Herman Schwinger of 
Nurnberg. The ruby glass for which Germany was renowned is 
said to have been invented by Kunckel. In Flanders, glass 
seems to have been made in early times. In the sixteenth 
century many glass vessels (whether of native make or not 1s 
uncertain) were etched with various designs. Some of the 
specimens in the collection have portraits of historical per- 
sonages, such as Philip IV., king of Spain, William II. of 
Orange, his wife Mary of England, Olden Barnevelt, and 
others. At a later time a delicate etching in dots was intro- 
duced ; of this there are specimens signed by F. Greenwood, 
and several attributed to Wolf. Some of the Dutch engraved 
goblets are well designed, and show much richness of pattern. 
The earlier Spanish examples resemble closely the Venetian ; 
the later are coarse and of no great technical merit. Drinking- 
glasses seem to have been made in England in the sixteenth 
century, the manufacture having beea apparently then intro- 
duced by foreigners into Sussex and Surrey. Later, there were 
works in and near London, and the glassworks of Bristol 
attained some reputation. Of these last some characteristic 
specimens are in the collection, which is not, however, very 
rich in examples of English glass. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


N the occasion of the openingiof the Dundee Technical Insti- 
tute, on Monday, an establishment that owes its existence 
to the liberality of the late Sir David Baxter, an address was 
given by Mr. Swire Smith. In the course of his remarks, after 
referring to the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, he 
said: —- The English people—or at least, next to the Americans 
—-are the largest buyers in the world ; they have the most 
money, andthe greatest amount of leisure in which to spend it. 
What is the consequence of all this? Our people, and par- 
ticularly the ladies, are becoming more and more highly 
educated in matters of taste, and, as they are able to indulge 
their preferences, the time has literally come when, in dress at 
least, it may be said that ‘the toe of the peasant touches the 
heel of the courtier’ Let me turn for a moment to the factories 
and other works visited by the Technical Commissioners, in 
which the superior goods so largely exported to the United 
Kingdom were being made. With the evidence before us, we 
were compelled to come to the conclusion that the import to 
this country of the overwhelming proportion of what may be 
called finished products is due neither to the low wages nor the 
long hours of our rivals, but to theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in science and art obtained in schools and applied to 
manufactures. How comes it to pass that there is a 
lessened demand for British plain goods on the Continent 
than in years gone by? This is caused mainly by the de- 
termination of Governments all over the world to render them- 
selves independent of foreign imports. We must make up our 
minds to the fact that the manufacturing countries under pro- 
tection are manufacturing for themselves the goods which they 
previously obtained from England, and that never again shall 
we supply to them the staple products of their consumption. 
But with increasing wealth there will be a growing demand in 
every country for novelties and artistic productions, and, 
whether we like it or not, if we are to keep our people employed 
and pay for the foreign food and raw materials which in such 
prodigious quantities we annually buy, we shall be compelled 
to cater more and more for the superior and attractive things 
which the people everywhere demand.” 

Having given some statistics, that in our imports and 
exports to neutral markets we had more to fear from foreign 
skill and taste than from foreign cheapness, Mr. Swire Smith 
continued:—* For my part, I have the greatest objection to the 
foreigner, because of his science taking the bread and 
butter out of the mouths of our own hungry people; but we 
shall have to submit to this folly of buying the product of the 
scientific skill of the German until we train the scientific 
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skill of the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Irishman’ 
Until, by connecting this Institution with University College, 
Sir David Baxter’s trustees secured such a union of educational 
forces as should render possible the organisation of a com- 
plete scheme of instruction in science for the mechanics and 
craftsmen of the town, it may well have appeared to many that 
one thing was lacking still. 1 confidently anticipate that before 
long all classes of the community will unite in recognising the 
benefits which will flow from this union to those whom Sir 
David intended to benefit, and in commending the wise fore- 
sight which designed and carried it into effet. You have now 
in the union of the two Institutions an agency which unites 
science and art with practice, which supplies effective means 
whereby the workmen, foremen, and employers, or the young 
men from whose ranks these leaders and directors in industrial 
enterprises spring, can, for example, apply their chemical know- 
ledge to dyeing, bleaching, or other operations having a 
chemical basis, their artistic and designing faculties to the 
pattern paper and the loom, and their problems in engineering 
and mechanics to the practical applications of the physical 
laboratory and the workshop. Without these or some 
other efficient means of enabling you’ on the fone hand to 
carry science and art to the workshop and factory, and 
on the other to bring your workshop and factory difficulties to 
the laboratory, the designing studio, or the technical classroom, 
you would still have remained greatly, inferior in equipment to 
those foreign manufacturers of whose competition I have given 
you such formidable examples. Happily, through the generosity 
of the late Sir David Baxter and the wise arrangements of his 
trustees to meet the altered educational conditions of the town, 
a completely graded scheme of scientific and technical educa- 
tion is now made possible, and Dundee is to be congratulated 
to-day upon the exceptionally superior equipment which you 
now possess for developing to the fullest capacity the intel- 
lectual resources, not of one class, but of all classes of your 
people. 

“In the Continental towns, which are so lavishly supplied 
with educational institutions such as you now possess in 
Dundee, the expenditure is met in nearly every instance which 
I remember entirely from the rates and taxes compulsorily levied 
upon all classes according to their means and property. Our great 
country can boast of illustrious benefactors who, by their noble 
sacrifices for the welfare of others, have practically relieved some 
of our most fortunate communities of many of their responsibilities. 
As to the furnishing of your Institute, especially the textile 
department, I cannot point to you any Continental models for 
your exact imitation, but nothing is more easy for you than to 
profit by the experience of such schools as Bradford, Leeds, 
and Manchester. In Dundee you are mainly engaged in the 
spinning and weaving of jute and flax, but there is no reason 
why your students should not have facilities afforded them of 
studying the manipulation of other fibres with which you are 
less familiar, and if new branches of textile industries should 
thereby be introduced into your district, so much the better for 
your population. A variety of manufactures tends to give 
stability to a town, not only by extending the demand for 
labour, but as affording a natural protection against periods of 
depression which sometimes visit with exceptional severity 
those centres which rely mainly on one branch of industry. 
The object of your technical institute should not be to teach 
trades, but rather to impart instruction in the principles under- 
lying trades. Regarding your textile department, I will under- 
take to say that there is no deficiency in the knowledge of plain 
weaving in Dundee. What you are more likely to be deficient 
in is in the manufacture of saleable fancy goods. Your 
weaving department should be first and foremost a school 
of design applied to weaving. In its main essentials the great 
utility of the school will turn upon the influence which it 


may exercise upon the production of artistic and novel designs’ 


and their application on commercial lines to the loom. And 
so if we may consider that if the chief aim of your weaving 
department will be to cultivate the application of designs to 
textile patterns, so the pure chemistry, which is being taught so 
efficiently in the splendid laboratory of the University College, 
will now be applied to dyeing, printing, bleaching, or to any 
other local industry in which such chemical knowledge is 
required. It is impossible for me to do justice to the wise 
arrangement which secures to the students of your Institute 
the advantages of the chemical, physical, and other appliances 
connected with the University College, with their splendid 
apparatus, models, and machinery; but it is quite evident that 
in these departments the greatest facilities will be afforded for 
the practical application of science in its varied forms to the 
many problems affecting your local industries, which cannot be 
solved in the workshops alone. I find that there is an impres- 
sion among some of your business men that a technical school 
can do very little for Dundee, because your jute and linen 


trades are what are called ‘plain trades,’ and that the great . 


bulk of your goods are not affected by fancy design- 
ing. There is no reason why you should be bound down 
eternally to the plain trades, and it appears that Sir David 
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Baxter’s trustees are determined, if possible, to lift some small 
proportion, it may be of your jute and flax trades, out of the 
ruts, so that new developments may be attempted, and that 
Dundee shall be able to hold its own against any town or 


country in the manufacture of such goods as are wanted, not 
only in cheapness, but in quality and design.” 


ART MUSEUM AT THE EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


HE room under the new dome of the Edinburgh University 
has very appropriately, the Scotsman says, been handed 
over to the Professor of Fine Arts, who has converted it into a 
museum, small but admirably arranged, of comparative sculpture. 
Circular in form, the room is 30 feet across and about 20 feet 
high. It is lighted on what may be called its four sides by 
large three-light windows, from any one of which.a splendid 
view of the city and its surroundings can be obtained. The 
walls, lined with wood, are painted a flat Indian red. The 
frieze is in terra-cotta, the cornice in green-yellow, and the 
ceiling in grey-green. The warm tone of the room affords a 
pleasing relief to the sculpture it contains. 

Round the walls of the Museum is carried a continuous shelf, 
and on it is arranged a small, well-selected collection of casts 
chronologically arranged, so as to illustrate the chief variations 
of Greek sculpture. On the walls above are photographs, 
chromos, and drawings of representative pieces of statuary, 
affording a glimpse of some of the other important forms of 
Greek and Roman art, while on a table in the centre are repro- 
ductions of bronzes, and of small terra-cottas chiefly recovered 
from the tombs of Tanagra in Beeotia. 

Just on the left of the doorway is placed a small Egyptian 
portrait bust, dating from at least 3,000 years B.C., and beside 
it are specimens of Egyptian and Assyrian relief, included 
among the latter being a fragment from the palace walls of 
Assur-banipal, on which is sculptured a representation of that 
puissant king killing a lion, his armour-bearer being behind 
him with bows and arrows. The Oriental influence which 
was exhibited in early Greek sculpture is shown in a series 
of reliefs—one being a cast of a bronze panel from Olympia 
with eastern designs in repoussé work. In contrast to this 
we see in a small relief the earliest rude attempts at purely 
native art—the marble exhibiting clear traces of the earlier 
technique of the carvers of wooden statues. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned a fragment of the earliest extant 
pediment composition from the Treasury of the Megarians 
at Olympia, which belongs to the sixth century B.c. The 
ripe Archaic style, with all its decision and severity, is repre- 
sented by casts of heads from the A2gina Marbles at Munich, 
their date being probably about 470 B.c., while the transition 
from Archaic to perfect art is illustrated by a head from the 
metopes of the Parthenon, on which was sculptured in high 
relief the contest between the Centaurs and Lapithze —a favourite 
legend with Greek artists. 

Following on some specimens of the ruder sculpture from 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, there are specimens of 
Pheidian work from the pediments and frieze of the Parthenon, 
including a fraginent of the torsa of Poseidon from the centre 
of the western pediment, showing powerful anatomical model- 
ling, as also casts of the spirited horses’ heads in the angle. 
There is a Victory loosing her sandal, noteworthy for the 
beautiful study of drapery which it presents, and Professor 
Baldwin Brown has also been fortunate in securing a fine 
cast of the Venus of Milo, the most exquisite of all the 
ancient statues, in which are combined feminine grace and 
softness without any sacrifice of the dignity of the “ grand 
style” in sculpture. The work of the later schools is repre- 
sented centrally by that of Praxiteles—the sculptor par excel- 
lence of ideal beauty—chief of which are a cast of the Hermes 
of Olympia, which was discovered by the Germans in their 
excavations in 1877—the “Genius of the Vatican” and the 
“Demeter” from Cnidos. There are also casts of a bronze 
head of Sleep from the British Museum, and the beautiful 
smiling head of a faun from Munich, both Praxitelean in 
character. Opposed to the beauty and refined expression of 
Praxitelean work, we have that of the realistic schools, led 
by Lysippus, which is here illustrated by a powerful but some- 
what forbidding bronze head of a boxer from Olympia. 

Later works, like the well-known Psyche torso from Naples, 
show the continued influence of Athenian refinement of feeling, 
while the sculptures from Pergamon represented by a magnifi- 
cent head of a giant from the great altar of Zeus on the 
Acropolis of this ancient city, show to how late a date (second 
century B.C.) lasted the living inspiration of the great realistic 
schools of Asia Minor. Belonging to the period after Alex- 
ander, we have a portrait bust of a Greek girl in a freer and 
more homely style. Attic tomb reliefs of about the fourth 
century B.C, are represented by several selected examples, of 


which one is a sympathetically treated seated figure of a Greek 
ady in an attitude of grief, with her handmaid standing beside 
her. There is also a fine terra-cotta slab for wall decoration 
with figure of Hercules from the Louvre. The frames on the 
walls contain a chronological series of photographs of statuary, 
including the well-known metopes of Selinus, portions of the 
Elgin marbles, as also chromo-lithographs showing the use of 
colour on Greek buildings and sculpture. One of these is a 
most artistically executed print by a firm in Copenhagen, 
showing the possible appearance of the Parthenon facade and 
frieze, which it is known was decorated in that way. Repre- 
sentations of beautiful Greek vases, enlarged photographs of 
coins and gems, jewellery, Roman and Pompeian wall-paintings, 
and other artistic decorative works have also been secured. 
There is also a very interesting set of drawings—published in 


Jac-simile by the German Archeological Society, which were 


made by a French artist about the end of the seventeenth 
century, before the Parthenon was blown up. The originals, 
which are in the National Library at Paris, are the most 
authentic record extant of the appearance of the Parthenon 
before that catastrophe. It may be added that in the dome 
room has been placed a bust in marble of the late Mr. Robert 
Cox of Gorgie, who bequeathed the funds for the completion of 
this part of the University. A tablet underneath speaks of him 
as a “just and generous man, a learned author, and an enemy 
of ignorance and superstition.” 


DESIGN AND COLOUR IN TEXTILE FABRICS, 


id hie inaugural address in the Textile Department of the York- 
shire College, Leeds, was delivered on Wednesday last week 
by Professor Beaumont, who took for his subject “ Design and 
Colour in Fancy Vestings.” To the student of fancy weaving, a3 
well as to the designer and manufacturer of various classes of 
textile fabrics, the vesting texture, with its varied ornamentation 
and colouring, he said, afforded an interesting field for investi- 
gation and study. When the manufacture and designing of 
that fabric were successfully effected, there were ample 
facilities for the display of the weaver’s ingenuity and the 
designer’s executive skill, and that fact partially accounted for 
the production of those elaborate masterpieces of woven 
pattern which had marked the vesting epoch, and which were 
still invaluable examples of ornamental weaving, combining in 
their manufacture technical skill with artistic knowledge. 
Within the narrow limits of the sample styles now applied 
to woollen and worsted fabrics, practically there was com- 
paratively little scope for the invention of novelties either in 
colouring, texture, or design. Although the vesting trade was 
not yet a complete nonentity in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where it had once formed an important branch of the staple 
textile trade, still it had ceased to be extended or developed as 
its capabilities deserved. The vesting fabric, when considered 
in all its relations and technicalities, probably required in its 
execution a more complete knowledge of weaving than any 
other class of loom production. An artistic taste for form and 
colour was but one qualification of the vesting designer, for as 
the development of his art design was dependent on its 
accurate adaptation to the loom, he must, in order to be suc: 
cessful in the work, be conversant with the technicalities of the 
weaver’s craft. Woven design required distinct treatment 
from other species of decoration; it was not simply surface 
ornamentation, but a constructing of a suitable texture for 
developing the pattern and for the purposes to which it was 
intended to be applied. Every description of textile design- 
ing had, in a word, a twofold relation, for it was both utilitarian 
and ornamental. In order to develop the integral parts of 
woven design by imparting appropriate prominence to certain 
sections and subordinating others, a knowledge of structure of 
textile fabrics was indispensable. The fancy vesting designer, 
as a rule, displayed that technical skill in his productions 
whether judged from a weave or an ornamental standpoint. 
The vestings of from forty to fifty years ago, notably those 
known as quiltings, were masterpieces of ingenuity and manu- 
facturing skill. Having given illustrations of the chief charac- 
teristics of fancy vestings—(1) the weave, (2) the design, and 
(3) the colours, Professor Beaumont said that one of the prin- 
cipal lessons to be learnt from a study of those interesting 
cloths was that a thorough mastery of the capabilities and 
technical details of the weaver’s craft was at the basis of 
successful textile designing. Admitting that there were certain 
principles of form and colour common to all decorative arts, 
still, if proficiency in producing woven patterns was the goal 
before them, it was imperative that an experimental knowledge 
of the nature of the materials of manufacture and of the struc- 
ture of the article to be produced and ornamented should be 
acquired. Economic and novel woven effects were only 
obtained in proportion as those matters were taken into con- 
sideration. Such conditions compelled them to recognise that 
textile designing had both its theoretical and practical rela- 
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tions, involving a study of those changes in fabric and design 
which the loom, when skilfully controlled, could be made to 
produce, and also of the province of colour and of materials in 
pattern construction. By devoting attention to those technical 
details, and by systematic experimental research and investiga- 
tion, new and more economic processes of manufacture might 
be devised, and also novel principles of intertexture originated, 
resulting in an extension of the great textile industries of the 
country, whose prosperity not in a small measure affected the 
well-being of the whole community. 

On Friday evening Professor Hummel, at Leeds, gavea lecture 
on “ Fast and Fugitive Dyes,” being the last of a series of free 
public lectures in connection with the Yorkshire College 
Evening Classes. The stability and permanence of colours, 
he said, was a matter of great importance to the artist who 
used them and to the public who admired and bought the 
artist’s productions. It had been noticed, however, that the 
water-colour drawings of certain artists had very materially 
faded, and it became necessary that the whole list of water- 
colours at present employed should be thoroughly examined. 
This had recently been done, with the satisfying result that, 
although there were a great many fugitive colours employed, 
there still remained a good range of permanent colours available 
to the water-colour artist. Although the art of the dyer was 
not to be compared with that of the painter, he was responsible 
for the production of real works of art in the shape of tapestries. 
But when they saw with regret the faded tapestries of Hampton 
Court and Holyrood, it became necessary to consider whether 
the colours used in modern tapestries were better or worse in 
point of stability than those formerly employed. Of course, 
the most important use of the dyer’s art was in the orna- 
mentation of textile fabrics used for clothing. In discussing the 
subject of fast and fugitive dyes, it was necessary to define the 
meanings of the terms. As at present employed, they had a 
very wide and indefinite signification. Fast colours to one 
person implied that the colour would not fade when exposed to 
light and atmospheric influences, to another that it was not 
impoverished by washing, and to a third that the colour 
would withstand the action of certain manufacturing processes. 
No colour, however, was absolutely fast, and it was not neces- 
sary to demand absolute fastness from any colour. For all 
practical purposes it was enough to consider as a fast colour 
one which did not suffer from those influences to which, in the 
natural course of its uses, it was submitted. And the word 
“fugitive” had also an indefinite meaning until a qualifying 
statement gave it precision. Colours were faster on some 
fibres than on others; they were fastest on wool and 
silk, and most fugitive on cotton, With most colours it was 
probable that the fading was due to oxidisation, since the air 
and moisture played such important parts in the matter. The 
fastness of a colour, however, was sometimes influenced by the 
mode of application, and it was necessary in order to produce 
the most perfect colours that the colouring matter and mordant 
should bear a definite relationship to eachother. Havingreferred 
to the‘operation of “ milling,” or “fulling” inmanufacture, in which 
the dyed fabrics had to withstand the action of soap and friction, 
Professor Hummel concluded by saying that the dyer should be 
thoroughly cognisant of the properties and sensibilities of all 
colours, and, by experiments, he should find out the best 
‘method to apply them, so that he might be able to choose those 
colours and those methods which gave the fastest colours to 
light, milling, and other influences. That was exactly the kind 
of work which was being taught in the classes at the Yorkshire 
College, and if the art of manufacture was to increase, more 
attention should be paid to the advantages offered to young 


dyers. 


COLOUR APPLIED TO ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN. 

Sone week a lecture was given by Mr. Charles Stephenson in 

connection with the Art Department of the Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds, on “ The Theory of Colour as applied to Ornamental 
Design.” After illustrating by diagrams and experiments the 
effects of simultaneous contrast of one colour upon another, the 
lecturer showed how they could be practically applied. Bright 
colours, he said, could not be formed into harmonious com- 
binations. They should only be used in combination with 
broken or neutral tints, and never by themselves, otherwise the 
contrast would be too crude. ‘There are two kinds of harmony 
—harmony of contrast and harmony of analogy. The har- 
monies of contrast are combinations of colours that are the 
farthest removed in the chromatic scale. Harmonies of 
analogy are combinations of the colours nearest allied. The 
easiest way of composing a harmonious assortment of contrast- 
ing colours is by choosing colours which have an admixture of 
other cofours. Analogous colours are much easier to har- 
monise, but with these colours there is always the danger of 
producing dinginess, and the best way of avoiding this dinginess 
is to have at least one of the colours lighter in tone than the 
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others. Most of the patterns for woollen cloths for wearing 
apparel are harmonies of analogy. In these cloths great care 
should be taken to avoid dinginess, and especially for men’s 
wear. In designing a cloth, this smartness or newness should 
never be lost sight of. Concluding, the lecturer said that any- 
thing relating to art could not be bound by rules: it would at 
once cease to be art. Rules can never take the place of taste 
or imagination, more especially in colour, but the proper ob- 
servance of the laws of contrast will facilitate choice and keep 
imagination from being too capricious. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


HE first meeting for the session of this Association was held 
on Monday evening, Sir R. Murdoch Smith, hon. president, 
in the chair. Mr. John Melrose, builder, of Leith, the retiring 
president, gave the usual address. The membership, he said, 
was now 291, against 265 last year. Much attention had been 
given to subjects in connection with sanitary science, especially 
in relation to the drainage of dwelling-houses. The movement 
of population was in these days towards the large towns, and 
the changed conditions for country people in respect of atmo- 
sphere and surroundings made sanitary science of increasing 
importance. It was therefore proper that an Association such 
as theirs, which numbered among its members many mechanics 
and others connected with the building trades, should seek to 
instruct them scientifically and technica!ly in what pertained 
to the means of preserving and improving public health. Other 
subjects to which attention had been given included important 
departments of art and science, photography, Persian art and 
industry, the iron industries, pattern-making, &c. 


TESSERAS. 


The Renaissance Influence. 
B. M. RANKING. 


fe Italy, the school and the home of Medizeval art, there 

arose about the middle of the fifteenth century a great 
revolution. For five hundred years the whole art realm had 
been under the rule of a mighty and beneficent despotism ; the 
North had given laws to men as to princes. But now in the 
fulness, or rather in the over-ripeness of time, this rule was 
beginning to lose those characteristics by which it had won 
dominion, and established its right thereto. Gothic art had 
fallen from its first strength and manhood into a specially 
terrible form of dotage, an imbecility which retained just such 
faint recollection of old nobility as impelled men to go on try- 
ing at repetition of what had been great with ever-decreasing 
power ; necessarily decreasing, since at the best there was only 
imitation now of what had been spontaneous, and soon there 
was only imitation of imitation. But, though the right hand 
had just lost its cunning, the heart had not lost its life ; it was 
asleep, not paralysed. To its awakening there came a voice 
from the ages, from those old times when Greek bowed down 
before the beauty he had made, because he believed in the 
beauty which his image sought to shadow forth; and when 
Roman tried to copy Greek, seeing his idea to be the noblest, 
there was a great rising as of the sea, that truest and most 
glorious emblem of humanity, and the old realm was- swallowed 
up like a second Lyonesse, not to be forgotten, but to leave its 
towers gleaming up through the waves of thought and learning, 
as the buried abbeys shine through the waters of the Irish lake, 
and its memories calling to men’s hearts as their muffled belis 
ring at the Angelus. Gothic art had become false to the world 
and to itself, and the heart of man, craving for truth, began to 
look elsewhere for its ideal. In the revival of old Classic forms 
truth was found, or what had been truth. Perhaps the hot- 
hearted seekers forgot that what was right to the ancients, 
because they believed in that from which it took its rise, was 
not right to them since their faith was different. I say this 
because to me, the earlier period at its best, and I think we 
have no right to judge of it by its decadence, is immeasurably 
grander than anything which has succeeded, as much finer as 
those all conquering Celts and Teutons were than the 
Southerners whom they dispossessed; but still it was a search 
and a yearning after truth, and therefore there came of it noble 
results. One special and most important form of truth there 
was, upon which the thinkers of this time particularly dwelt— 
the belief in man. In man, as a living, breathing, noble 
existence, not as the mere dust of the earth : in man, as the 
noblest thing known, as the image of that God after whom they, 
in their search for truth, were dimly seeking. The Medizval 
mind, forgetting the old tradition of manhood, and misreading 
the text by which they sought to guide their actions, had come 
to despise this beautiful body of ours, as if it were something 
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to be ashamed of instead of to glory in, that man is the grandest 
of created beasts. ‘This the spirit of truth could not away with, 
and again in the old myths there was the fitting reverence 
found ; so in this, as in other respects, they were held unim- 
peachable, and the Renaissance gained ground. 


Pietra Dura Wrosaic. 
C. H. WILSON. 


The mosaic work of Florence differs entirely from Roman 
mosaic, being composed of stones inserted in comparatively 
large masses; it is called work in Azetra dura. The stones 
used are all more or less of a rare and precious nature. In old 
specimens the most beautiful works are those in which the 
designs are of an arabesque character. The most remarkable 
specimen of this description of pietra dura is an octagonal 
table in the Gubinetto di Baroccio, in the Florence Gallery. 
It is valued at 20,000/. sterling, and was commenced in 1623 by 
Jacopo Datelli, from designs by Ligozzi. Twenty-two artists 
worked upon it without interruption till it was terminated in 
the year 1649. Attempts at landscapes and the imitation of 
natural objects were usually failures in former times—mere 
works of labour, which did not attain their object ; but of late 
works have been produced in this art in which are represented 
groups of flowers and fruit, vases, musical instruments, and 
other compatible objects, with a truth and beauty which excite 
the utmost admiration and surprise. These pictures in stone 
are, however, enormously expensive, and can only be seen in 
the palaces of the great. Two tables in the Palazzo Pitti are 
valued at 7,000/, and this price is by no means excessive. 
These are of modern design on a ground of porphyry, and ten 
men were employed for four years on one of them, and a spot 
is pointed out, not more than three inches square, on which a 
man had worked for ten months. But Florentine mosaic, like 
that of Rome, is not merely used for cabinets, tables, or other 
ornamental articles ; the walls of the spacious chapel which 1s 
used as the burial-place of the reigning family at Florence are 
lined with pietra dura, realising the gem-encrusted halls of the 
Arabian tales. Roman mosaic is of great value as an ally to 
art; but Florentine mosaic can have no such pretensions, and 
time and money might be better bestowed. The effect is far 
from pleasing in the chapel I have alluded to, and I think that 
the art might be advantageously confined to the production of 
small ornaments, for which it is eminently adapted. An imita- 
tion of the pietra dura is now made to a great extent in 
Derbyshire, where the Duke of Devonshire’s black marble, 
said to be quite equal to the famous Nero antico, is inlaid 
with malachite, Derbyshire spars, and other stones; but the 
inlaying is only by veneers, and not done in the solid as at 
Florence. This, with the softness of the materials, makes the 
Derbyshire work much cheaper. 


The Use of Caryatids. 


W. H. LEEDS. 


The current legend respecting the adoption of caryatids in 
Greek architecture may be true or may be false; but at all 
events it is not necessary in order to account for pillars being 
shaped to resemble human figures, such figures being frequent 
in the Egyptian style—of course with very wide differences as 
to taste and design, the fundamental idea being nevertheless 
one and the same. Far more to the purpose is it to consider 
the zesthetic effect of such statue-columns, and their value in 
architectural composition. That while they greatly extend the 
resources of the latter, there is direct classical authority for 
them, and that in an example fraught with the most exquisite 
taste, is undeniable ; notwithstanding which, the propriety of 
the taste so displayedhasbeen called in question, or rather has 
been peremptorily condemned. It is contended that such 
figures both suggest painful ideas and partake of the pre- 
posterous. With regard to the first of these objections, it is 
difficult to understand wherefore statues performing the office 
of pillars should excite any idea of pain if they themselves ex- 
press no such feeling—which of course they ought not to do— 
but stand calm, immovable, and indicate perfect ease and 
tranquillity. As to the preposterousness of employing human 
forms for offices which living human beings could not possibly 
perform, if there be absurdity in that, it is of a species which 
extends itself—or I might say, incorporates itself—with a very 
great deal of both architectural decoration and ornamental 
design generally. It has been said that whatever is contrary 
to common sense is contrary also to good taste. The validity 
of such dictum depends very much upon the latitude allowed 
to the term “common sense.” If we are to understand by it 
merely the knowledge based upon actual experience, a very 
great deal that has hitherto been regarded as manifesting 
refined taste must be set aside altogether, and pronounced to 
be in very false taste. If caryatids are to be condemned as 
Inconsistent with good taste because they represent the human 
form contrary to what we know by common sense it is capable 
of, the sane authority of common sense must pronounce statues 
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employed as pinnacles and acroteria on pediments or elsewhere 
to be equally repugnant to good taste, they being placed for a 
continuance where real persons—if they could stand there at 
all—could remain for only a few minutes, and that at the peril 
of their necks and limbs. Again, how can we reconcile with 
plain common sense such classical monstrosities as arabesques 
or human and animal figures terminating in foliage? Nay, is 
there anything of common sense—that is, of plain, honest, 
matter-of-fact common sense—in the cramming a crowd of 
figures into a pediment, where half of them are perforce 
crouching down? Or what shall we say to such conceits as 
corbel-heads, or to statues fixed in between the mouldings of 
the head of an arch, in such manner that some of them are 
nearly in a horizontal position? If common sense is not 
startled by them, it may surely excuse what are less at variance 
with it, namely, caryatids, which last are at once so picturesque 
and elegant in effect, that their being so rarely employed may 
well excite our wonder. Their being frequently employed is 
not to be looked for, on account of their expensiveness as 
compared with other pillars of the same dimensions ; still, wat 
prevents their becoming too common by being applied on 
ordinary occasions should operate as a strong reason for intro- 
ducing them where magnificence is affected, and cost becomes 
a secondary consideration. 


Water Supply of London. 
SIR J. RENNIE. 


Spring water was formerly conveyed to public reservoirs in 
the City of London by leaden pipes from various springs in the 
vicinity, viz., from Tyburn in 1236, from Highgate in 1438, 
from Hackney in 1535, from Hampstead in 1543, and from 
Hoxton in 1546. For these useful works the citizens were in- 
debted to the munificence of several lord mayors and other 
individuals, but those of Hampstead and Highgate are the 
only ones now remaining. The open watercourse or conduit 
from Dartmoor, 24 miles long, for supplying Plymouth 
with water, commenced by Sir Francis Drake in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the New River for the supply of London, 
39 miles long, 28 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, falling 3 inches 
in a mile, by Sir Hugh Myddelton, in 1613, are considerable 
works of the kind, and were planned and executed at the cost 
of those distinguished individuals. Myddelton was, in fact, 
ruined by it, and adopted the profession of engineer and 
surveyor to obtain a livelihood. London Bridge Waterworks 
were commenced by Morrys, in 1582, with water-wheels 
turned by the flood and ebb current of the Thames, passing 
through the purposely-contracted arches of Old London 
Bridge, and working pumps for the supply of water to the 
metropolis ; it was the earliest example of public water service 
by pumps and mechanical power which enabled water to be 
distributed in pipes to dwelling-houses. Previously water had 
only been supplied to public cisterns, from whence it was con- 
veyed, at great expense and inconvenience, in buckets and 
watercarts. In addition to the London Bridge and New 
River, several minor establishments of the same kind were 
afterwards erected on the banks of the Thames, to supply 
separate districts in their immediate vicinity. Some were 
worked by water-wheels on the sewers which discharged them- 
selves into the Thames; others, by horses; and one by a 
windmill. That at Broken Wharf in 1594, at Shadwell and 
York Buildings, worked by horses, and at Chelsea by water- 
wheels, may be mentioned. Early in last century, when the 
old cisterns had nearly disappeared, and water was supplied to 
the dwellings, a great improvement took place by the applica- 
tion of the steam engine (which had then begun to develop its 
extraordinary powers) to the York Buildings Waterworks by 
Savery, in 1710, and afterwards by Newcomen in 1730. 
Newcomen’s engines were subsequently applied at Chelsea 
Shadwell, Stratford, London Bridge, and the New River 
Waterworks. As soon as Watt had brought his improvements 
into operation for pumping water, his engines were applied at 
each of the above waterworks by degrees, in addition to the old 
engines. 

The Metaphysics of Art. 


VICTOR COUSIN. 


Art is the free reproduction of the beautiful, and not of 
natural beauty only, but of ideal beauty such as the human 
imagination conceives it by the help of the data which nature 
furnishes. The ideal beautiful envelopes the infinite : the 
object of art is, therefore, to produce works which, like those of 
nature, or in a still higher degree, have the charm of the 
infinite. But how and by what conjuring to draw the infinite 
from the finite? Here lies the difficulty for art, but it is also 
its glory. What carries us up towards the infinite in natural 
beauty? The ideal side of that beauty. The ideal! See there 
the mysterious ladder by which the soul ascends from the finite 
to the infinite. The artist must, therefore, devote himself to 
the representation of the ideal. Everything has its ideal. The 
first care of the artist will therefore be, whatever he does, to 


oe 


penetrate the hidden ideal of his subject, for his subject has one 
in order to render it more or less striking to the senses and to 
the soul, according to the conditions which the materials he 
employs impose upon him, be they stone or colours or tones or 
words. ‘Thus, to express the ideal, the infinite, in one way or 
another, this the law of art: and all the arts are such only by 
their relation to the sentiment of the beautiful which they 
awaken in the soul, by means of the supreme quality of every 
work which is called expression. Expression is essentially 
ideal : that which expression attempts to make felt is not that 
merely which the eye can see or the hand touch, it is evidently 
something invisible and impalpable. The problem of art is to 
reach. the soul through the body. Art offers to the senses 
forms, colours, sounds, words, so arranged as to excite in the 
soul, concealed behiud the senses, the ineffable emotion of 
b euty. The expression is addressed to the soul as the form is 
addressed to the senses. The form is an obstacle to the 
expression, and yet at the same time it is its imperious, its 
inflexible, its sole and only means. It is, therefore, by working 
with form, bending it to its service by force of care, of patience, 
and of genius, that art comes to convert an obstacle into 
a means. 


The Author of “Vitruvius Britannicus.” 
Hey Asie 


Up to the sixteenth century architecture was less definite in 
outline, less studied in symmetry—you were awed by the mass, 
or were charmed by the intricacy ofits parts—you were arrested, 
it is true, but then the whole was after all only an agreeable per- 
plexity. It was reserved for Jones and his followers to turn the 
stream of taste and to transplant the graces of Italy. But the 
followers of Jones had not very much of their master’s senti- 
ment. They seem to have followed the fashion of the} time, 
as much as the sentiment of Palladio. Hence we find Hawks- 
moor and Vanbrugh easily catching the precise feeling of 
Grecian rule, to the prejudice of the Italian. Campbell, how- 
ever, as a follower of Jones, and as a Palladian architect, seems 
more deserving of attention, though whether he features the 
original or only staggers after him is a question. In his man- 
sions (so many of which grace our land) the sentiment of 
Palladio and the style of Jones seem both affected. Still you 
are conscious at the first glance of a stiffness in the design. 
You feel if an important part is to arrest that it becomes very 
often unpleasantly independent of the remainder ; or if a change 
of features are successively to please, that you are not led to 
them by approaches sufficiently easy. The eye is not courted, 
it is forced. Sudden changes, too, often occur from the 
horizontal to the vertical, in that part where altitude is the aim ; 
and very often in the front a sudden depression of the sides, 
disuniting to a certain extent the centre from the rest, and 
destroying in a measure the harmony of relations by a want of 
unity. It seems as if the artist occasionally leapt into his parts ; 
as if notwithstanding his apparent study of every subordinate 
feature in the Palladian style, and of the principles of Italian 
arrangement, the stiffness of the copy must remain rather than 
the freedom of the original. It is true that you are looking at 
the design of a Palladian architect ; that there are dispositions 
of the void and enriched, of the depressed and the elevated ; 
that there are the same segmental and triangular windows in 
mutual relief; that balustrades crown the void, and that turrets, 
cupolas, columns, figures, &c., prevent you dwelling on the 
breadth: but then you see too much of a studied arrangement. 
You can almost detect the labours of the artist; you can almost 
discern the process by which the features of his design are 
apportioned ; you see the architect as much as his edifice. 
When he introduces ornament he makes you to revel very often 
in a part where the eye should not remain, or he encloses a free 
figure in some stiff panel and destroys its expression. The 
decoration is not such that the part would look bare without it, 
or that the proportion would become affected if it was not there. 
You see not as in Jones the ornament as identified with the 
mass, bit only as a part of it. You detect too much of the 
hand which placed it there, and too little of its relation to 
surrounding objects. Contrasting him with Jones, whom he 
imitates, or with Palladio, whom he affects, we at once see that 
his very study makes him miss the careless beauties of the 
former, whilst his caution prevents him soaring into the grand 
simplicity and rich excellence of the latter. Campbell thus, 
although of the Palladian school, is only of such in its leading 
characteristics. That quick perception of grace and of beauty 
ever necessary to relieve the huge superficies is not his. His 
sensibilities sem dail upon the lesser auxiliaries, so useful to 
design. He is not grand in his comprehension, and yet at the 
same tim? minute in his care ; or if he does descend to minute- 
ness, he does not change from the greater to the less, from the 
grand to the inferior with the care of a geuius, but creeps into 
his parts with the fear of a copyist. Finally, he seems to have 
wanted more quickness of apprehension, more fertility of 


thought, and more liveliness of fancy, to have in any way 
equalled his originals, 
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The Royal Academy. 
Je PRSAVIs. 


The artists of England assuredly have done their duty.- 


They have manifested at intervals, and by individual efforts, 
talents which sufficiently refute that charge of national in- 
capacity with which foreign criticism has not scrupled to assail 
us, and this they have done at enormous disadvantage, for art 
in this country has been ridden by an incubus which has 
stifled its energy and crushed its independence; nor will it 
ever, until divested of that incumbrance, erect itself into the 


fulness of its stature and be seen in its true dimensions. I ° 


allude, of course, to the Royal Academy, an institution which 
differs little from others of the same sort, when and wherever 
established, except that it has developed in more than ordinary 
luxuriance the corruptions natural to such bodies. The whole 
history of State academies bears witness to the fact that they 
have invariably tended to frustrate the objects which they were 
meant to promote. The greatest masters of art, those especially 
who in the fifteenth century carried it to such supreme pet- 
fection, were no scions of academies; but, subsequently, 
princes and statesmen, laudably anxious that their own times 
should reflect something of that splendour which irradiated 
those of their predecessors, endeavoured to call forth new 
races of great artists by patronage and premiums; they insti- 
tuted academies, with all the pompous paraphernalia of presi- 
dentships, professorships, lectureships, and all sorts of ships 
which turned out miserable craft, useless for everything but 
show. These forcing-houses of excellence proved in the ex- 
periment to be nurseries of mediocrity, schools of intrigue, hot- 
beds of pretension, and graves of talent. In the train of 
academies come public exhibitions, which in their character 
and consequences have been fatally injurious to public taste. 
Hundreds of pictures are got together at a given signal, and, 
after the managers have appropriated the best places to their 


own works, subjects the most anomalous, effects the most dis- — 


cordant are jammed together in ridiculous juxtaposition and 
suffocating contact. Exhibitors soon discover that amidst such 
a melée, any attempt at the refinements of art is worse than 
useless. Stare and glare, therefore, become the order of the 
day. No trick is thought contemptible provided it entraps 
attention, and, as it happens at a Christmas pantomime, the 
greatest buffoon is often the greatest favourite. 


St. Stephen’s Abbsy, Caen. 
E, A. FREEMAN. 


It is well known that the original parts of St. Stephen’s, the 
nave and transepts, are among the grandest, though also among 
the plainest, examples of the matured, though still early, 
Romanesque of Normandy. The church which William 
founded, and of which Lanfranc was the first abbot, is in every 
way worthy of the men who reared it. Grand in proportion, 
simple and severe in-style, but as far from rude or unfinished 
work as any building can be, it is exactly the sort of church 
which we should expect that William the Conqueror would build. 
It forms a marked contrast to the rich work of the sister 
minster, Matilda’s church of the Holy Trinity. Of course, it 
is not fair to compare St. Stephen’s with the latter Romanesque 
work at Trinity, but the contrast between St. Stephen’s and the 
earliest parts of Trinity, the parts which are doubtless due to 
Matilda herself, is still very striking. Matilda’s church, far 
more elaborate in point of ornament, is built on a much 
smaller scale, and the composition of its interior altogether 
lacks the grand simplicity of St. Stephen’s. The contrast 
between the work of William and the work of the next age at 
Bayeux is yet more striking. Yet we do not believe that it is 
merely a question of date. St. Stephen’s, to our mind, bears 
on every stone the impress of the character of its founder, It 
is built in the most advanced style of the day. It shows none 
of those traces of an earlier style of Romanesque which hang 


so thickly about Bernay, and to a considerable extent even . 


about Jumiéges. It is pure and fully-developed Norman. It 
is grand and plain, simply because William’s taste decreed that 
it should be grand and plain. The feminine tastes of his wife 
as naturally preferred a building far more enriched, but in- 
comparably less stately. Besides its connection with the 
Conqueror, St. Stephen’s has also another point of attraction for 
Englishmen in its connection with Lanfranc. The great 
scholar and reformer was moved from Bec to Caen, and from 
Caen to Canterbury. He had much to do with building at all 
three places, and the three minsters were consecrated in one 
year. The church of Bec has perished; the last traces of 
Lanfranc’s church at Canterbury vanished hardly a generation 
back ; but we know that Caen and Canterbury were built on 
the same model, and as nearly as possible on the same scale. 
We may fairly guess that Bec was something very much of the 
same kind, 


The Southampton rt Society will open their third 
annual exhibition on the 3Ist inst. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
STABLE BUILDINGS, ASKHAM, 
HESE buildings form part of the premises of Askham 
Hall, belonging to Sir ANDREW Farrparrn, of which 
we have published several illustrations. ‘The architects are 
Messrs. CHORLEY & Connon, of Leeds. 


ARCHITHCTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERISS, 


NO. 31.-ST. PAUL’S CATHHDRAL, VIEW FROM SOUTH AISLE. 
(Cc, HE, MALLOWS.] 


NO, 32.-ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, VIEW FROM NORTH AISLE. 
(Cc, EH, MALLOWS.,] 


BUILDING IN OXFORD. 


AS exhaustive account is given in the Oxford Chronicle of 
the principal building operations and architectural im- 
provements that have been begun or completed in Oxford 
during the past year. Our space will not at present, however, 
allow us to make more than a brief abstract. The increase of 
buildings during the past century will be seen from the follow- 
ing table :— 


Date. Houses. Increare of Houses, 
1789 ie Ae 1,816 Rabsee — 
MNRAS) OT)..cac 1879-00 Galen es 62 
Or eee pif ee... PRON knee 203 
1821 =96 fc 2,55 Die eee 470 
ieee” = Sa sana 5,402: TRON ana ter 851 
Thay Oey ee 4, 335° re 933 
TRGEN ya sens, , 4,730. eens 40 
TOO Br oa ; 5,147 eet 4iI 
ESV ae. Shot scs 5, O44. Seenttrces 697 
LESLSTI ge ool ge eae 6, 5S Se ete 744 


Increase of Houses, 4,772. 


In the previous three centuries Oxford could have very little 
increased in size, as no new churches were erected in the city. In 
the last sixty years as many churches, exclusive of chapels, have 
been built and endowed as in the previous eight hundred years. 
The greatest increase of inhabited houses and population is 
between 1821 and 1841, owing to St. John’s College destroying 
the last remains of Beaumont Palace and laying out the 
Beaumont Closes (now Beaumont Street and St. John’s Street) 
and other property for building purposes in 1821, when the 
average number of inmates per house had risen from 4’6in 1789 
to 61. This was the beginning of the great building movement 
in the north of Oxford which led to the removal of many old 
close courts and alleys, and has since covered St. Mary 
Magdalen, Jericho, St. Thomas, St. Ebbe, Holy Trinity, Osney, 
St. Paul’s, St. Barnabas, Summertown, St. Clement’s, the 
Cowley district, Grandpont, and New Marston with their 
multitude of houses, providing better accommodation for all 
classes of society. The rate of increase slackened from 1841 to 
1861, but was reinvigorated by the establishment of three 
building societies, founded in our midst during the last thirty 
years, encouraged by the free trade tariff of Sir Robert Peel, 
which took off the heavy duties on bricks, glass, timber, and 
other building materials. The increase in the number of 
houses is due in some measure to an enlarged area, but chiefly 
to new houses in the new and old city boundaries. Of the 
original 1,816 houses which existed a century ago few remain, 
and we cannot fully appreciate the architectural improvements, 
the increased and improved house accommodation in Oxford 
and its suburbs, without calling to mind, or endeavouring to 
realise from this description, the vast number of wretched old 
houses, alleys, and courts which have been removed in that 
period. 

One of tke important works at the University is the new 
Mansfield College, now approaching completion, from the 
designs of Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A., of which an account is 
furnished by Mr. S. Kemp, the clerk of works. 

The buildings are grouped, forming three sides of a quad- ! 
rangle, having a handsome tower with a flanking octagonal 
turret. The president’s house and library block, which are 
connected by an octagonal staircase turret, forms the west 
wing; the lecture-room block, tower, and dining-hall block 
form the south side, having a frontage of about 180 feet, the 
tower being nearly central ; the chapel forms the east side of 
the quadrangle. The whole of the stone for the exterior eleva- 
tion 1s Taynton, from Messrs. Groves’s quarries at Milton ; for 
-nside dressings Corsham Down has been used. The slating is 
oy the Naunton slates, and harmonises well with the stone- 
ite ' Messrs, Parnell & Sons, of Rugby, are the general con- 

ctors, 


There has been an extensive restoration to the stone- 
work on the north and south side of Merton College’ Chapel, 
and the porter’s lodge has undergone considerable repair and 


| alteration. Mr. Jackson is the architect, and Messrs. Symm & 


Co. executed the work. 

Repairs and alterations have also been carried out at 
Exeter College, and two stained-glass memorial windows have 
been fitted in the north side of the College Chapel. At 
University College the roof of the west side of the large Quad 
has been stripped of the old worn-out stone slates, and has been 
reslated with the Westmoreland sea-green slates. The old 
library has also been reslated partly with stone slates from the 
Launton Quarries. Messrs. Symm & Co. were entrusted with 
the work. 

The new tutors’ residence in connection with this college 
has just been completed. The house is built adjoining the 
College Library, and faces Grove Place, rather out of sight of the 
rest of the College buildings. The house contains all the usual 
accommodation of a large well-arranged private residence, and 
is built of local red bricks, with freestone dressings to the 
openings, &c. The design of the house is simple and well- 
proportioned, the entrance doorway, and some other features, 
being treated with good detail and ornament, bearing evidence 
that the design has been carefully carried out. Messrs. 
Wilkins & Sons, of Oxford, executed the building work, Mr. 
Moore, of Oxford, being the architect. 

The new president’s house at Trinity College has been 
completed. The principal doorway is in the centre of the south 
front. The chief doorway has a friezed pediment, and the 
spandrels are filled in with traceried carving. The two leading 
features of the south front are bays flanked with fluted pilasters 
with carved capitals at either end, carried right up to the gables 
which terminate with three ball ornament finials. On thenorth 
front three gables break the skyline, and these, like the others 
on the south, are carried up to the roof ridge. At the east end 
bays are carried to the stringcourse above the first floor, form- 
ing five sides of an octagon, and looking into the lime-tree 
walk. ‘The gables here are varied with the scalloped ornament 
conspicuous in several of Mr. T. G. Jackson’s (the architect) 
recent works in the city—notably in the east front of the new 
schools in’ the High. The extent of the house over all 
is 90 feet by 43 feet. There are six rooms on the top floor, 
Clipsham stone, with Doulton dréssings, has been employed for 
the exterior walls, and the roof is covered with Colley-Weston 
slates. Homan & Rogers’s patent fireproof material is used in 
the basement and ground floors. The principal staircase is of 
wood, and that for the servants of stone. At Magdalen 
College, the residence of the president has also been finished, 
and was occupied a few days since. 

At Brasenose College considerable progress has been 
made with the new block facing High Street between 
Ratcliffe Lane and Amsterdam Court, the roof timbers 
being already zz sztv, and when finished it will be a 
striking addition to the architectural features of High 
Street. The present structure consists of a new house for the 
principal and five sets for undergraduates, an imposing tower 
being placed at the west end, beyond which there will eventually 
be an extension. The front elevation may be described as 
fifteenth-century Perpendicular, and will be 42 feet in height 
from the ground line to the roof-ridge. In the portion eastward 
of the tower there are four gables. The oriel windows on the 
first floor have a double light in front and a single one at each 
side, and they have a carved parapet and moulded finials. On 
the ground floor two and three-light windows are inserted alter- 
nately near the tower, while at the other end there are three of two 
lights. In the gables the windows are of four lights, the gables 
having moulded copings and carved finials. At the south-east 
angle the oriel has six lights, and an octagonal crotched spire 
will be carried nearly to the roof-ridge, adding considerably to 
the dignity of the building. In the east facade the windows of 
the ground floor are of three lights, while those-in the first 
storey and gable are oftwo lights. The tower will be 62 feet in 
height, and under it is the main entrance formed with a fine 
Tudor archway, with a groined roof, leading into. Amsterdam 
Quad. At the south-east angle there will be a turret, in which 
will be the staircase. The front door of the principal’s house is 
in High Street, and on the groined floor are entrance hall, 
dining-room, and study. On the first floor there are two 
drawing-rooms, six bedrooms, dressing and bath rooms, and on 
the top floor seven more bedrooms. The premises extend 
some distance northwards, where the kitchen, servants’ hall, 
and other offices are situated. All the north-west angle of the 
principal entrance under the tower is the porter’s lodge, and 
access to the undergraduates’ rooms is by the turret staircase. 
The scouts’ rooms are in the basement. The stone used for 
facing is Handborough, while Clipsham and Doulton are used 
for the dressing. The cost is estimated at about 12,0007. Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, of London, is the architect, and Mr. Dobson, of 
Colchester, the contractor. 

The work of the enlargement of Hertford College has been 
oing on during the past year, and great progress has been 
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made. The new building is of Classic architecture, correspond- 
ing with the old wings on either side of it, being, however, 
more elaborate in design. The front entrance gateway is well 
designed. There are fluted columns with carved capitals on 
each side. The ornamentations are worthy of inspection, that 
on the right being a little boy carrying a basket of fruit, while 
on the other side there is a little boy carrying a boar’s head. 
Above the doorway is some open tracery with a shield in the 
centre. The external elevation is designed so as to allow the 
steps inside to take the line of the window-sill. The outside 
arches are of a pear shape, and the strings and cornices take a 
raking line the same as the sills below it. At each angle of the 
octagon the fluted balusters have moulded bases and capitals 
running the whole height as far as the top cornices. Above 
this there is a battlement of inverted arches. The first floor 
storey is of rustic ashlar up to the string, and from ‘this;flooring 
rise four columns of moulded bases, surmounted by Corinthian 
capitals, the carving here again being very elaborate. Imme- 
diately above this there is a carved figure extending between 
the windows which light the hall in the common room. The 
carving represents stags running right and left, with foliage 
filling in the groundwork above. Above this there is some 
heavy balustrading, with balusters between each pedestal. 
Upon entering the archway into the quadrangle we find upon 
turning to the left a beautifully-designed staircase, which is 
very unique, and octagonal in shape, while on the right and left 
of the entrance archway leading from the quadrangle into 
Catherine Street is a column with moulded bases and capitals 
with pedimented head. Clipsham and Doulton stone have 
been used for the exterior of the building. The architect is 
Mr. T. G. Jackson. The builders are Messrs. Symm & Co,, 
Oxford, Mr. E. Long being the clerk of the works. 

A new lodge has been erected from designs furnished by 
Mr. Moore, architect, of Oxford, in the museum grounds 
adjoining the parks. It is built of stone to correspond with the 
other buildings, and proves a picturesque little building. The 
style varies rather from the Venetian character of the museum 
buildings, partaking more of English Gothic feeling. It is 
built of freestone, with red tile roof,and the work has been very 
carefully executed by the builders, Messrs. Colston & Plumridge, 
of Oxford. 

The handsome building adjoining the new examination 
schools, erected for the delegacy of unattached students, has 
been finished. It consists of basement, ground floor, and two 
storeys above, 66 feet long, facing the High, and 35 feet over 
all from north to south. In the basement are porter’s lodgings, 
a day room for non-collegiate students, lavatory, kitchen, 
offices, &c. On the ground floor are examination-rooms for the 
Oxford Local Examination and the delegacy, with a clerk’s 
room. The largest of these is 35 feet by 15 feet, and the 
smaller 26 feet by 15 feet. The first floor is mainly devoted to 
the library, which is approached by a wide and handsome 
staircase, the dividing wall being opened by arches with 
circular heads. The library itself is 31 feet by 35 feet, and is 
divided by an arcade of three bays, with fine pillars on moulded 
bases, and the arches resting upon boldly-moulded caps. The 
remainder of the space is occupied by a censor’s room, 24 feet 
square, and on the top floor there are tutors’ rooms, the largest 
23 feet by 24 feet. The elevation, as has been said, is certainly 
an improvement on'that of the adjoining building, with the 
exception of the gable finials. At the extreme end of the High 

Street front the windows are of three lights with moulded 
mullions and transoms, the lights themselves with segmented 
heads of the Jacobean order. The spandrels are sunk. Ona 
either side of the entrance the windows are of a single light, 
of the same character. Above the doorway, and immediately 
below the first stringcourse, is a finely-carved frieze, running the 
whole length of the building, and between the first and second 
strings is a handsome arcading in the wall of three tiers, in the 
centre of each bay between the windows being carved shields. 
The windows on the first floor are pedimented double-tran- 
somed, and each of two lights, the spandrels below each tran- 
some being sunk. The three gables are carried up almost on 
a level with the roof-ridge The King Street front is certainly 
effective, the leading feature being the octagonal oriel at the 
south-east angle The lights are three, two, and single, but on 
the first floor there is a large pedimented four-light window, 
eles effectively relieves the others and lends lightness to the 
gables. 


are carved shields. 


chimney-stacks have moulded caps. 


is covered with Naunton slates. 
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On the left flank in the top storey is a very handsome 
pedimented window with carved head and three lights 
double-transomed. The head over all the lights is circular, 
pear-shaped openings filling it, and on either side in the way 
: The gable above the window is a carved 
finial, and immediately under the pitch of the roof is a carved 
frieze. The circular oriel rises from the angle on an octagonal 
corbel, and is covered with a handsome cupola and finial 
similar to those in the High Street front of the school. The 
: Caen and Gibraltar stone 
with Corsham and Doulton have been employed, and the roof 
itor The architect is Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, The old building which obstructed the view of the ! 
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east front of the school has been removed, and a low stone wall 
with moulded coping surmounted by wrought ironwork 


erected. 


——— 


DANGEROUS DUBLIN. 


nies: fall of a house in North Cumberland Street, Dublin, by 

the falling out of the back of the structure, which took 
place last week, has given rise to much comment. In reference 
to this, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., has written a letter to the 
Trish Times, as there seemed to have been suggested a want of 
due vigilance on the part of the municipal authorities. 

Mr. Drew says :—May I, as one well acquainted with old 
and dangerous Dublin, offer an opinion that our municipal 
officers at least do their best under unprecedented difficulties to 
reduce the number of dangerous structures. In an immediate 
emergency they usually act with promptness, judgment, and 
experience, gained by long familiarity with as crazy and. ill- 
built a city as could be found in the kingdom. The fact is that 
the evil of dangerous buildings has grown to be so widely ex- 
tended, and is increasing at so alarming a rate, that it has 
already outgrown the ordinary capability of a municipal 
authority to deal with it. 

What is the problem that the public officer of health and 
the city surveyor have to face? That if they were to condemn 
as widely as they ought in the case of every more or less risky 
old house, they must unhouse half the working population and 
poor of Dublin. Setting apart the public buildings, most of old 
eighteenth-century Dublin is on its last legs. Flimsily and ill- 
built as it was, one hundred years is an extreme limit of safe 
old age for an average house to run to Even of houses built 
in this century many have already reached the last stages of 
decrepitude, and are unworthy of repair, risky, or absolutely 
dangerous. Old Dublin, as we have it, was chiefly built 
between 1750 and 1800. We are in the era when it is drawing 
near to universal dissolution. For every one dangerous house 
that existed a dozen years ago we have now ten. In five years 
we shall have twenty. In ten or fifteen years hence it is 
appalling to think of the risk to human life, not to speak of the 
misery of existence to many in this city that is impending, 
unless extraordinary remedial measures are adopted soon. 

The city surveyor could not possibly acquaint himself with 
a tithe of the houses which are risky in some degree. They 
are numbered by thousands, and are not all in the poorer and 
neglected parts of the city. Many are in the leading streets, 
and occupied by well-to-do business people, and are fair enough 
to the outside as paint and putty and stucco, or a new front, 
can make them. He only who knows what is behind this in 
many a case has a conception of the widespread craziness, of 
the shaken and fissured side walls, the rotten rear walls with 
their rotten window-frames and sashes, and the unpaved, un- 
drained, and unlighted cellars, with their accumulations of 
unsanitary horrors. To enter on house-to-house espionage of 
all this you must be prepared to face a sort of social rebellion, 
an vutcry against inquisitorial and coercive measures from a 
class hitherto exempt from much control. In leading streets it 
has been a reprehensible practice in converting old domestic 
houses into shops, to cut aay the supporting walls of the 
ground floor, and prop up the heavy superstructure of the front 
and rear walls and the chimney-breasts on 4 few miserable 
sticks of timber, which generally are soon decayed at their 
bearing near the ground. In the lower parts of the city rapid 
dissolution has set in in the foundations of houses in the 
last twenty years. The disuse of thousands of domestic 
pumps since the Vartry water was brought to Dublin 
leaves a large area of the city water-logged. The black calp 
stone in the foundations relapses under water to its original 
condition of soft mud. Such were the conditions, for instance, 
under which a house fell in Grafton Street not long ago. 

I often think if the line of houses in the leading thorough- 
fare could be stripped for one day of their shop sashes, sign 
boards, and pilaster facings, which dress up but do nothing for 
the support of the structures, what a panic would set in when it 
was revealed to an ordinary observer what narrow margin 
exists in many cases between stability and catastrophe. It is 
true that much danger is averted by the jealousy of neighbours 
in watching other neighbours’ fissures and signs of collapse 
which may affect themselves, and the skill of Dublin builders, 
familiar with risky structures, averts many a catastrophe at the 
last moment, Of course riskiness should never be let to run to 

be so near a thing as this, and municipal authority should 
absolutely prohibit the carrying of superstructures on dan- 
gerously insufficient piers or timber props, even by those who 
can afford to pay for emergency repairs. The case, however, 
of the old and rickety houses in poor streets, with impecunious 
owners and occupiers, still remains a more serious problem to 
embarrass municipal authority. It will so remain until for one 
thing legislation steps in to secure a better tenure and interest, 
and simplification of title and transfer to the occupiers of town 
holdings. Further, the problem of dealing with hundreds of 
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houses in Dublin, such as the one that fell in Cumberland 
Street on Monday, should be dealt with in an exceptional and 
urgent way, if within every year to come there is not to be 
increasing loss of life and misery to the poorer dwellers in 
this city. Special legislation alone will meet. it, Risky 
houses must be more widely and unsparingly condemned. 
Hardships on impoverished owners of such properties, 
dangerous to the community, must be borne by some—title, 
tenure, and transfer of house property must be simplified. 
Powers should be given to the municipality to take possession 
of all derelict and waste places, inclusive of any which squatters 
with unprovable title have attempted to occupy in the olden 
city. Under ‘such an exceptional condition of things means 
should be devised for a more rapid and wholesale housing of the 
poor dispossessed by demolitions, All that private enterprise 
and the working of existing Artisans’ Dwellings Acts can do is 
wholly inadequate to meet the emergency in Dublin where such 
a crisis of ‘houselessness is impending. To leave the adminis- 
tration in this heavy matter to the ordinary machinery of an 
official public officer of health, a city surveyor, and an in- 
adequate staff of ordinary “inspectors” would be useless, in 
face of the facts that the evil has already gone beyond their 
ability to cope with it, and they have other and manifold routine 
duties already too onerous. 

A special commission of high skill is wanted to deal with a 
great and exceptional social evil, and it should be armed with 
such legislative powers as have not yet had a precedent in any 
town of Great Britain or Ireland. 

Mr. W. R. Maguire, writes :— My experience both as a 
sanitary engineer and as an old citizen agrees with this startling 
testimony. My business during sanitary inspections requires 
me specially to note the condition of the subsoil, the founda- 
tions, and the structure of houses. Every house should be 
capable of standing firm, erect, and independent on its own 
foundations. That such is not the case in Dublin may be aptly 
instanced by the fall of a house in Grafton Street (opposite the 
Provost’s and next to Mr. North’s premises), which collapsed 
soon after the neighbouring house had been taken down for 
rebuilding, and also by the state of my own business premises 
in Dawson Street about the same period, when we found the 
walls cut away exactly as described by Mr. Drew, and were 
compelled to rebuild thoroughly the rear and supporting 
walls. Our Corporation should possess ample powers and ma- 
chinery to inspect all buildings, new and old, and to execute 


promptly all works necessary for the stability of the city 


and safety of the citizens. That such is not the case may be 
fairly inferred from the prolonged existence of the dangerous 
structure or ruin in Stephen’s Green, at the corner of York 
Street. One has only to look from the top back window of any 
house, even in the best streets, to see the unsafe and rickety 
back walls of many houses. The present Corporation officials 
have their hands full. We want a new independent depart- 
ment and additional powers, as explained by Mr. Drew, and at 
the head of this department a first-class architect should be 
placed, whose art and experience has taught him to prefer 
sound building construction before ornamentation or picturesque 
effect. 


Mr. Drew alludes to the fact that the complete cessation of 


the practice once universal in Dublin of pumping water daily 
from shallow wells for domestic use has allowed a permanent 
rise of impure subsoil water under large areas of this city. 
Twenty years ago, at the period of this cessation, the vast 
majority of drains under houses were formed of pervious built 
brick or stonework. Now we have the majority of house- 
drains formed of impervious pipes with cement joints, 
which, if properly constructed, provide no escape for subsoil 
water, nor in the vast majority of cases are any proper means 
adopted to render the subsoil safe and dry. The old built 
drains while admitting foul sewer air freely into houses, made 
some amends to householders by very effectually draining off 
subsoil waters through numerous defects in brick or stonework, 
except in frequent cases where drain stoppage occurred, or in 
low lying districts where the tides backed up and saturated the 
Subsoil with returning foul drainage through leaking drain 
walls. It is in cases of this description that the bad effects 
arise which your correspondent “ Pro re nata” mentions and 
asks a remedy for, as being an evil of greater note than that of 
crumbling houses. The subsoil is dry and drained, but foul 
emanations, nevertheless, proceed therefrom, and rise through 
the house. Many Dublin houses stand on this dangerously 
drained dry subsoil still, and many more stand on a subsoil 
Saturated with foul stagnant water even in the best parts of 
Dublin, which are often described in advertisements as having 
their “ drainage perfect.” There is a simple remedy for this 
dangerous condition of the drainage and subsoil which any 
architect or sanitary engineer ought to be able to provide 
f applied to in the ordinary way of business, not, however, 
through newspaper correspondence, which, though drawing 
public attention to such evils, cannot fairly be asked to take the 
engineer's place and furnish specifications for works to be done. 

As the Lord Mayor and Corporation are about investigating 
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the constructive safety of Dublin houses, 
concerning house-drainage of a_ technical but extremely 
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there is one point 


practical and important character I again beg to draw attention 
to specially. I have already done so more fully in a paper read 
before the Sanitary Congress, which can. be still obtained. 
Here I shall only say that the connecting pieces or junctions 
on the main sewers are wrongly placed opposite the hall-door 
steps and scullery in the great majority of Dublin houses, so 
that it is almost always impossible to provide a straight line of 
house drain, as it should be laid, from the back area to the 
front area. It is of very great importance to health that the 
house drain should pass out across and under the front area 
straight to the public sewer, instead of, as at present, being 
carried, with many bends, out under the scullery and hall- 
door steps. There is not space to explain the reasons or 
give diagrams, but I believe that if -the right course was 
followed in this simple matter in Dublin, the death-rate would 
be lowered very remarkably indeed. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS S. MUIR. 


“THE death of Mr. Thomas S. Muir took place on the ioth 

inst. at Albany Street, Leith. The Scotsman says the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Muir will be received with 
regret by many readers, not only in Edinburgh, but ir ‘he 
remotest corners of Scotland and throughout the Isles of the 
Northern and Western Seas. Born on January 1, 1803, he has 
passed to his rest at the ripe age of eighty-five years. He 
received a good education, and during the early part of his life 
mixed in the best society, when it was the fashion for gentle- 
men to go out to dinner in a sedan-chair, and place their own 
spice-boxes by their plates at table. But as he came to 
maturer years he relinquished social enjoyments, and became 
absorbed in the one pursuit which was ever afterwards the 
passionate devotion of his life. He was not an antiquary in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and he had no special regard 
for the dry-as-dusts as a body; but he was possessed by an 
intense desire to popularise the subject of ecclesiology in Scot- 
land, and to this object he steadily devoted his means and his 
leisure for more than forty years. With an inborn love for 
ecclesiastical architecture, he made the remains of the early 
Scottish churches his peculiar study, and was the first to 
Systematise and make plain to the popular understanding the 
distinctive features of the different styles and periods in 
Scotland. 

The little volume, now rarely to be met with, entitled 
“Notices of some of the Ancient Parochial and Collegiate 
Churches of Scotland,” which was issued by Messrs. Parker, of 
London, in 1848, was his first literary venture. It was succeeded 
by a second essay, published by J. Lendrum, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, in 1855, and entitled “ Notes on Remains of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture and Sculptured Memorials in the South 
of Scotland.” Neither of these ventures succeeded to. his 
anticipations, but in 1861 a third work, wider in scope and 
better illustrated—* The Characteristics of Old Church Archi- 
tecture on the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland ”— 
was published by Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, and met 
with a much more cordial reception. In the meantime, he had 
given himself to the task of visiting every undescribed eccle- 
siastical ruin in the country—no matter where it was, or 
whether there was anything left in the way of architectural 
characteristics to be described. However inaccessibly placed 
it might be, it had to be seen, and if it had nothing else, it had 
a ground plan, or part of one, which could be placed on record 
for comparison with others. The utterly neglected. and un- 
known churches in the remoter districts of the Highlands and 
islands had a peculiar attraction for him. Although they 
were rudely constructed, their plans often exhibited features 
which gave rise to unsolved questions as to the suc- 
cession of typical forms in the history of ecclesiastical 
architecture, while in almost every case their grave- 
yards were studded with monumental sculptures. Wherever 
he went—and he went everywhere—he left no ruin undescribed 
and no monument unnoted. Of the better preserved ruins he 
made carefully measured plans, and of the more ornate monu- 
ments he made equally careful rubbings. His sketches. of 
ruins and monuments, whether with pen or pencil, are faithful 
and full of character. When on these journeys, usually in the 
months when the days are long and the twilight lengthens into 
day, neither stormy weather, sea-sickness (to which he was 
occasionally subject), nor semi-starvation could deter him from 
his purpose. Many an adventurous boat he launched by the 
persistency of his persuasive tongue, when the unwilling boat: 
mea would fain have waited for a better day; and many a 
droll scrape he and they got into, with the weather, and the 
tide, and the fading daylight, and the improvidence of trusting 
to be back in time for supper. He went twice to North Rona 
and the Sule Skerry ; the Shiant Isles, the Hannan Isles, St. 
Kilda, Foula, and Fair Isle, all tempted him in turn; and in 
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the years between 1850 and 1872 there was not a nook in all 
the Highlands, nor an islet in the Northern and Western Seas 
that was likely to retain a trace of an ecclesiastical ruin that he 
had not visited. His journeys were always made alone 
and on foot, in his annual holidays—all too brief for the 
objects to be crowded into them before the return to busi- 
ness. 

Perhaps there was nothing more characteristic of the man 
than the ease with which on these occasions he shook off the 
impeding habits of a town life—taking whatever kind of food 
he could get as the opportunity presented itself, sleeping under 
any shelter or none, and foregoing the customary solace of a 
pipe, which was a quite regular habit in his ordinary life. 
Stranger than all, he did occasionally provide for the possi- 
bility of being cast away on some lonely isle, and laboriously 
carried with him to the most outlandish places a barrel packed 
with eatables, delicacies in due proportion, and drinkables on 
similar terms—a bottle or two of choice Madeira or claret— 
which were after all most carefully brought back again. 
Readers of his inimitable little sketches knowing this will read 
into some of them “the fun of the thing,” as he himself occa- 
sionally saw it. On such excursions he was a most interesting 
companion to meet with, though he sought no companionship he 
could readily avoid. No one could make much of him till his 
object for the day had been attained ; but he was always 
cheerful and chatty in the evenings, whether he found shelter 
in the shieling or the hut, in the manse or in the mansion- 
house, as sometimes happened. Yet, after such delightful 
intercourse, which might have been expected in many instances 
to ripen into warmer friendship, he was off like a shot in the morn- 
ing on some other outlandish expedition. Thus, although many 
were attracted by his peculiarly lovable and interesting character, 
he was shy of forming friendships on general terms, and it was 
only given to a very few to know the sweetness and light that 
lay concealed under the hesitancy and reserve of his ordinary 
manner. 

The restilts of these solitary journeys of exploration were 
embodied from time to time in a series of booklets, nine 
or ten in number, now well known to collectors. These he 
wrote and printed privately as the spirit moved him, sometimes 
illustrating them with woodcuts made with special care and 
supervision from his own drawings, sometimes with etchings 
by himself ; and at other times the booklet was printed with 
blank spaces in the type for certain illustrations which could 
neither be entrusted to the woodcutter nor to the etching-plate, 
but were afterwards filled in with drawings in pen and ink. 
They were mostly limp quartos, sometimes covered in black 
glazed cloth, and sometimes in unbleached canvas, and as they 
were occasionally limited to an impression of twenty-five copies, 
the appearance of one or other of them at rare intervals in an 
auction-room, and the competition for them at such fabulous 
prices as they brought, afforded him no small delectation. 
These were all collected in one volume, with an introductory 
chapter, not previously printed, giving a résumé of the whole of 
his wanderings among the islands, which was issued by Mr. 
David Douglas in 1885. 

Apart from their scientific value, Mr. Muir’s sketches are 
full of character, enlivened by the genial sayings of one “ who, 
instead of worrying you to his theme, simply woos you to it, 
and leaves you to worry out for yourself what it is like and 
what it is worth.” Child-like himself, he delighted in the com- 
pry of children. It gives a curious insight into this phase of 

is character to note h »w he hit upon that singular conjunction 
of his two favourite enjoyments which led him to appear before 
the public—the very last thing that he would ever have thought 
of had it not been for an object so dear to his heart. Admitting 
no one to his confidence but his small and very familiar 
friends, he made the boldest venture of his life—a public exhi- 
bition of his far-gathered “ Rubbings.” The idea was that 
there would be a rush of antiquaries and other curious people 
to “the show,” and a big bag of shillings to be carried in 
triumph to the Sick Children’s Hospital. So in November 
1871 he took one of the public halls, pinned up his exhibits in 
black-and-white with anxious care, printed a catalogue—a really 
valuable monograph of the subject—advertised in the news- 
papers, and waited the result, which he afterwards described 
so humorously in one of his sketches as ‘not precisely a 
ailure.” 

It is also a characteristic indication of his extreme modesty 
that his name does not appear on the title-page of any 
of his books except the last, and in this case not by his own 
desire. 

During the greater part of his life he was bookkeeper to 
Walter Cockburn, West India merchant, Edinburgh; after- 
wards for a few years to his son, Isaac H. Cockburn, Leith ; 
thereafter he managed the estate of Melville Hall, in Dominica, 
the property of the late John Whyte Melville, of St. Andrews. 
A small legacy from his old master and what he earned 
sufficed for the wants of a very frugal life, in which all his 
spare means were devoted to the expenses of his many journeys 

and his little books. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


AS the meeting of the Leeds Town Council, on Thursday 

last week, Mr. E. Wilson proposed a resolution that the 
Council should purchase Kirkstall Abbey and the enclosure, 
containing about twelve acres of land, subject to the existing 
lease to the late Mr. Butler, provided they could acquire it for 
6,o00/. There was no one, he said, in Leeds who was not well 
acquainted with Kirkstall Abbey, but possibly there were many 
so well acquainted with it that they did not recognise what.a 
splendid ruin they had in their midst. There were not more 
than two of the ruined abbeys in Yorkshire which could be 
placed before Kirkstall in order of merit. There was no one 
present, he was sure, who would not raise his hand against 
any suggestion that Kirkstall Abbey should be in any way 
destroyed or prejudiced, and yet it was a fact that from neglect 
that ruin was perishing day by day. Those who had been to 
see it, and had compared its appearance now with what it was 
when they were younger, were struck to see how rapidly it was 
decaying. Something must be done; for, under the present 
ownership, little or nothing was likely to be done. Mr. Butler 
had taken a lease which would last till 1893. They were told 
that the abbey was going into the market, and in all probability 
it would change hands. It had therefore occurred to him, and 
he hoped the idea would be supported by every member pre- 
sent, if the ruin was to change hands, the Corporation of Leeds 
were the proper persons to own it. They had been urged for 
some time past to provide a recreation-ground on that side of 
the town, though whether it was a suitable place for the erec- 
tion of swings and other popular institutions he did not know. 
He had for a long time been in negotiation for the purchase of 
the abbey, with a view to being able to offer it to the Corpora- 
tion, and he had arrived at a price with the agent. But a 
committee of gentlemen, who also were endeavouring to secure 
the abbey, on learning from him of the arrangement made, had 
gone to the agent and offered 500/. more, so that it had been 
decided to bring it to the hammer. He did not know how that 
might strike them as commercial gentlemen. He did not know 
now whether the abbey could be acquired for 6,000/.; but it 
would be foolish to go prepared with a less price, because that 
sum had already been offered, while it would be unwise to 
suggest a less sum. 

Mr. A. Cooke seconded the resolution. 

Mr. John Gordon expressed his opinion that they would be 
unable to purchase the abbey by private treaty. He and a 
number of other gentlemen had been endeavouring to purchase 
another portion of the Cardigan estate, but the trustees had 
laid down a strict line and declined to have any negotiations, 
being determined that it should go to the auction sale. He had 
not the slightest doubt that they would get the estate for 5,000/.; 
the only fear was that some one might come and keep them 
out of it. The public of Leeds would give them a free hand 
and keep out of their way, and all they had to be afraid of was 
the speculator. Still he did not think any man devoid of 
sentimental feeling would give as much as 6,000/. merely as a 
speculation. He suggested that the necessary steps towards 
completing the purchase should be left in the hands of Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Arnold Lupton seconded the suggestion. 

Mr. Wilson said the owners of the estate attached, or 
desired to attach, to the sale some obligation to preserve iti 
He did not mean to say the property was to be kept 
exactly in its present state for ever, but that the land was not 
to be built upon, and that the ruin was not to be destroyed. 

The resolution was adopted, with the understanding that 
Mr. Wilson, Sir E. Gaunt, and the town clerk should be 
authorised to make arrangements for the purchase. 


EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
HANDIWORK. 


Syne months ago it was suggested, the Scotsman says, that 
the cause of artistic handicraft in Edinburgh and in 
Scotland generally might be usefully advanced by the holding 
of an exhibition of decorative work in its various branches. It 
was pointed out at the first meeting held to consider the pro- 
ject that there is little or no help available for the craftsman 
who wishes to improve the artistic character of his work, and 
to advance beyond the limits of ordinary workshop practice. 
Though he may have gained in early life some artistic know- 
ledge and skill at the School of Art, when he settles down 
to the business of his craft he is left pretty much to 
himself. It was felt that a useful stimulus would be given to 
his efforts if he were afforded the opportunity of displaying 
what he could do in really artistic work when freed for the 
moment from the mere pressure of trade demands, while he 
might be further aided by bringing under his notice standard © 
; examples produced in the best periods of the past. To evoke 
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the interest of the public in genuine handiwork as distinct from 
the products of the machine was a further aim of the promoters. 
The scheme, started upon these lines, found ready support both 
among public bodies connected with art, commerce, and handi- 
crafts, and private persons, who were prepared “to further in a 
practical way the education both of workers And of the public, 
and so to promote a purer taste and better appreciation of 
what is really good in the important branches of industry that 
connect themselves with art.” The Board of Manufactures 
kindly granted the use of the Royal Scottish Academy 
Galleries, where the exhibition will be opened in the early 
part of the month of November. In accordance with 
the original scheme, the exhibition will be divided into two 
sections. In the first, craftsmen, whether professional or 
amateur, are asked to exhibit specimens of their skill, 
or to compete for prizes-in various classes of work, in- 
cluding carving in wood, plaster, stone, and marble ; painted 
decoration, the adornment of books and their covers, metal- 
work of different kinds, turnery, mosaic, and embroidery ; while 
in the second a collection of artistic productions on loan will be 
brought together, supplying, as far as possible, ‘ standard 
examples in the various special forms of work in which com- 
petitions are held.” This loan collection, excellent materials 
for which have been kindly promised from various quarters, is 
also intended, by judicious arrangement, to afford in itself an 
instructive and beautiful exhibition, The rules provide that 


“originality of design will be considered in judging the merit of 


works submitted in competition,” while “work submitted in 
competition must in every case be solely the work of the com- 
petitor,” so it may be hoped that genuine craftsman’s work, 
with some character and individuality about it, will be well 
represented in the Galleries. It is proposed to hold a short 
series of lectures in connection with the exhibition on subjects 
interesting to the public, but at the same time bearing on the 
practical life of the workman ; and, should space allow, the 
Operations of some of the simpler handicrafts may be illustrated 
by workmen engaged on the actual processes of modelling, 
carving, or chasing. 


THE LATE JOHN FOWLER, C.E. 
HE death is announced of Mr. John Fowler, C.E., at his 


residence, Preston-on-Tees, on the 11th inst., at the age of 


sixty-four, after a somewhat protracted illness, the deceased 
gentleman having, during the past few years, had to go through 
a number of painful operations. 
Aberdeen, having originally been a gardener. After spending 
some time in the South of England, he came to Tees-side, 
where his half-brother, Mr. James Johnston, was engineer to 
the Old Tees Navigation Company. In the year 1854 Mr. 
Johnston died, and Mr. Fowler, who for seven years had acted 
as assistant, was appointed engineer to the Tees Conservancy 
Commissioners. Since that time Mr. Fowler has held the 
position of chief engineer to the Commissioners till a few 
months since, when he was appointed consulting engineer. It 
has been under his direction that all the great works and 
improvements on the river Tees have been carried out, and the 
majority of them were conceived and originated by him. Mr. 
Fowler’s knowledge was also requisitioned for the great river 
and canal undertakings in the kingdom. In connection with 
the Manchester Ship Canal, he gave evidence in its favour. 
For the improvements on the Ribble, too, he was also called in 
to express his opinion. As the engineer, he has tendered 
reports and executed many important undertakings in connec- 
tion with the Ouse and Foss scheme. His last chief work was 
the construction of the new lock at Naburn. Mr. Fowler’s son 
is now superintending the enlargement of the Castle Mills 
Bridge Lock. 


Portland Stone in London. 


SiR,—Mr. Francis Chambers commences his letter (The 
Architect,October 12) in reply to mine in the Zzmes of October 1 
(The Monument), with these words :—“ The letter . . . contains 
statements so contrary to my experience. .. that I am in- 
duced to ask the insertion of a protest.” I shall be glad to say 
a few words. In the first place, I think “the protest ” a very 
weak one, for it shouldhave been well supported by a few 
proofs rather than his own personal opinion. It is made in 
these words ;—“‘ I believe Portland stone to be the best build- 


Mr. Fowler was a native of 


ing stone for use in London; it is less affected by the atmo- 
sphere than any other:” but he goes on to say, “It is dissolved 
or worn down very gradually and evenly,” and further on he 
says that, in 1799, a painter applied the residuum of his pot to a 
Stone, with the effect of preserving it, whereas the surface of 
Sutrounding stone, twenty-five years ago when he saw it, was 
reduced one-eighth of an inch. For my own part I have little 
doubt that the reduction during this twenty-five years has been 
going on at greatly accelerated speed, because it is in 
these modern days of immensely increased population 
and manufactories that the chemistry of the air has been so 
entirely changed as a destructive agent. In Wren’s time 
London air was not much worse than that of a village ; now 
it is highly charged with ammonia, nitric acid, sulphur, hydro- 
chloric acid, carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and many 
other gases ; and in my letter I remarked :—“ We might as well 
expect water and oil to mix as that limestone and hydrochloric 
acid . . . could live together harmlessly. Wren used the best 
material available in his day; but it cannot be doubted that, 
if living now, he would have rejected the Portland stone he used 
in favour of Craigleith—a carboniferous sandstone almost equal 
in durability to granite . . . or perhaps of granite itself, like 
the Duke of York’s Column on Carlton House Terrace. These 
considerations seem to point out that it would be very un- 
desirable to repair the Monument on Fish Street Hill with the 
perishable material of which it is built.” And I am compelled 
to think so still, notwithstanding Mr. Chambers’s “ protest,” 
and simply because Craigleith stone contains 98 per cent. of 
everlasting silica, and Portland 95 per cent. of perishable 
carbonate of lime. 

But, further, I am at a loss to understand how, if Portland 
is “the best stone for use in London,” so many other kinds 
have been introduced here during recent years. Very strong 
reasons must exist, for the Isle of Portland is only half the 
distance of these quarries, and has the economical advantage of 
cheap sea freight. In conclusion, I may admit that I admire 
Portland stone as much, perhaps, as Mr. Chambers, but I 
would not use it in the metropolis because it is exceedingly 
absorbent of moisture, and the acids I have referred to are 
solvent in rain, and, therefore, in due time find their way into 
the very heart of the stone of the exterior of buildings, causing 
disintegration by chemical action, and fractures by mechanical 
action during sudden changes of temperature in winter. 
I am inclined to think this last power greater than that of 
the iron clamps. As you are aware, Mr. Editor, my remedy 
for this mischief is the more general use in London of the 
igneous rocks, which are alike indestructible, beautiful, and 
economical, because they will never require costly restoration— 
of course combined with a style of architecture adapted to the 
nature of the material, which yet remains to be determined.— 
Yours truly, HENRY TRAVIS. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Kirkby Mallory.—The ancient parish church of All 
Saints, Kirkby Mallory, near Hinckley, Leicestershire, was 
reopened after extensive repairs and additions on October 11. 
The date of the first church on this site is uncertain, but the 
existing building was erected in the thirteenth century, and now 
consists of nave, tower, and chancel. During the progress of 
the works several interesting discoveries were made. The 
plaster ceilings, put in probably at the end of the seventeenth 
century, having become decayed and dangerous had to be 
taken down, when the old roof principals and timbers were 
exposed, These have been carefully restored and made good 
as originally built. In building the new organ chamber and 
vestry, the arches and piers of an old chancel aisle were 
discovered built up in the wall. These have been opened, 
and form the communication between the organ chamber and 
chancel. It was also found that the walls of the nave con- 
tained on either side the arches and piers of an arcade, 
showing that originally the church comprised nave, aisles, 
chancel, chancel aisles, and tower, &c. The gallery at the 
west end has been removed, and the tower arch opened 
into the church. There are several interesting ancient monu- 
ments to members cf the families of Byron, Noel, Clobbery, 
and others. The work of restoration will be continued as 
funds permit. Messrs. T. & H. Herbert, Leicester, were the 
builders, and Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of Birmingham, the 
architects, 


Upper Helmsiey.—The parish church of Upper Helmsley, 
near York, has been reopened, after having been rebuilt upon 
its old foundations. The alterations have been carried out in 
accordance with plans prepared by Mr. M. W. Lewis, of the 
firm of William Lewis & Son, architects, York. The original 
edifice was built in the ninth century, after the Norman style 
of architecture, and naturally had become decayed by the 
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ravages of time. In carrying out the work the architect has 
faithfully reproduced the Norman characteristics of the church. 
The exterior is of Breckon Hill stone, and the interior of stone 
from the Ancaster quarries, with Norman enrichments. he 
roof is slated with Westmoreland slates. The interior roofing, 
wood fittings and seats are of pitch pine. The floor is laid 
with marble mosaic in keeping with the date of the building, 
the mosaic work being richer in tracery at the east end, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. E. H. Dawson, A.R.1.B.A, of Lancaster, has been 
instructed to carry out his plans for new workshops at the 
Lancaster County Asylum, at a cost of about 4,000, 


Mr. RB. J. Richardson, C.B., read a paper on the Forth 
Bridge at the meeting of the Mason College Engineering 
Society, in Birmingham, last week. 


Canon Eyre, vicar of St. Helens, has received from 
a resident in the town the money necessary to build a church, 
the erection of which will be commenced before long. 


Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., has returned from a sojourn 
in Norfolk, bringing back with him a number of studies to be 
worked out for the spring exhibitions. 


Mr. Alan Cole on Tuesday evening gave a lecture at the 
Limerick Chamber of Commerce in support of a movement to 
revive the Irish lace industry, and suggested the establishment 
in Limerick of a school of art. 


wr. P. Burne-Jones is about to paint a small-scale portrait 
of Mr. Watts, R.A., as engaged on his large equestrian statue. 


Mr. P. H. Rathbone will, on the evenings of November 7, 
14 and 21, deliver a course of lectures on “ Art, the Expression 
of a Nation’s Character and Aspirations,” in the Rotunda Hall, 
Liverpool. 


Mr. Pridgin Teale will give a lecture at Northampton on 
“ Sanitation ” on Friday (to-day). 


The Statue of General Gordon, by Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, A.R.A., was unveiled in Trafalgar Square on Tuesday. 


A Bazaar in aid of the funds for the erection of the 
Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, was closed on Saturday, 
after being opened four days. The total sum realised amounts 
to 4,748. 


A Survey is being made by Mr. Baldwin Latham for the 
extension of the water-supply at Bideford. 


_ The Carlisle School Board have decided to build an 
infants’ school for 300, and provision is to be made for the 
erection of a boys’ and girls’ department on the same site. 


A Memorial Painting to the late vicar of Titchfield, 
representing Zhe Miraculous Draught of Fishes, has been com- 
pleted for the church by Mr. Alexander Fisher. 


Professor Ramsay, of the Aberdeen University, is a 
candidate for the chair of classical archeology in London, 
vacant by the resignation of Sir Charles Newton. 


A Portrait of Charles Swain, the poet, by William Bradley, 
has been presented to the Manchester Art Gallery. 


_ & Bronze Statue of Shakespeare, presented by Sir W. 
Knighton, president of the International Literary Association 
in Paris, was unveiled in that city this week. 


A Monument of the late Monsignor Dupanloup, designed 
by M. Chapu, has just been inaugurated in Orleans Cathedral. 


At the Meeting of the Manchester Literary Club last week 


a paper on “ Lawrence, the Portrait-painter,” was read by Mr. 
Richard Hooke. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin has requested the borough 
surveyor to prepare a report on the condition of dwelling-houses 
in Dublin, and on any measures required, either by amend- 
ment of the law or otherwise, to provide for the safety of life. 


_The Free Library and Picture Gallery which has been 
built from the designs of Mr. W. H. Lynn, in the Royal Avenue, 
Belfast, was formally opened on Saturday. 


_ An Exhibition of pictures by the Aberdeen Artists’ Society 
will be opened in the Corporation Art Gallery about Dec. Io. 


The West Riding Magistrates on Monday awarded a 
second grant of 1,000/. as a present to Mr. J. Vickers Edwards 
the West Riding surveyor, in consideration of important 
services in connection with the building of Menston Asylum. 


An Exhibition of pictures, the best collection ever brought 
together in the.town, it is said, has been opened in the Drill 
Hall, Basingstoke. A considerable number of the works are 
by students of Mr. H, Herkomer, A.R.A,. 


A Technical Institute, designed by Mr. Murray Robert- 
son, and which has been built and endowed by funds bequeathed 
by the late Sir David Baxter, was formally opened on Monday. 


The Birmingham Art-circle Exbibition was opened on 
Tuesday to the: public. Fifty pictures have been brought 
together, but there are many of the members unrepresented, 
some few of them from illness or absence from England. 


A Carved Walnut Reredos and Altar and wrought-iron 
sanctuary screens, executed from the designs of Messrs. Preston 
& Vaughan, of Manchester and Stockport, were unveiled on 
Sunday at All Saints Church, Heaton Norris. 


Bedworth Parish Church has been handed over to Mr. J. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, for rebuilding. Messrs. Bodley 
& Garner are the architects for the restoration. 


The Committee of Art Classes in Peterhead have decided 
to start advanced classes for higher instruction to students of 
drawing, painting, &c. 

The Prizes Awarded in connection with a series of com- 
petitions in “ vacation sketches” were presented by Lady King 
on Friday to the successful students of the Glasgow School of 
Art Club. 


A Paper on “Glass Painting,” a sketch of the history of 
the craft from the earliest down to the present time, was read 
by Mr. J. V. Rowlands at the last meeting of the Liverpool 
Art-Workers’ Guild. 


The York Municipal Offices Committee have recom- 
mended the construction of a Council Chamber at the Guildhall, 
with a gallery capable of accommodating a hundred persons, 
and to remove the police business to the new police premises 
in Clifford Street. It is estimated that this arrangement will 
save the city nearly 20,000/.,, by avoiding the erection of muni- 
cipal buildings in another part of the city. 


Alterations have been made at the celebrated Ship 
Hotel, Greenwich, of Whitebait Dinner renown, embracing the 
ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


The Hove Commissioners, at their meeting on Saturday, 
passed a resolution in favour of carrying out, at the public 
cost, a new sea wall ‘and esplanade at West Hove, in extension 
of what is locally known as the Medina “ quarter deck.” “In 
connection with this it is proposed to erect extensive baths and 
club-room from the designs of Mr. P. B. Chambers, the engi- 
neering details being furnished by Messrs. Thomas Bradford 
& Co. We understand that it is largely due to the enterprising 
action of Mr. Alexander Hill, of the firm of Messrs, Tooth & Co., 
that this improvement has been secured for Hove. 


A Meeting of the Committee of the Holland testimonial 
was held in Worcester on Saturday, when a letter from Mr. 
Ouless, R.A., was read, stating he was unwilling to accept the 
commission which had been offered him in consequence ‘of the 
death of Mr. Holland, but that he would be willing to help to 


| choose an artist, and also aid him from his remembrance of 


Mr. Holland. It was decided to apply to Mr. Haynes Williams, 
and also suggested that the surplus money, after presentation 
to Mrs. Holland of the portrait, should be used for establishing 
Holland scholarships at the Victoria Institute. 


Mr. W. H. Cheadie, of Stafford, was on Tuesday 
appointed county surveyor for Staffordshire. At the meeting 
of the county magistrates on the same occasion, Mr. Frank 
James pointed out that the county surveyor had not only to 
look after the county property, but was also the architect for 
the county, for which he received an independent commission. 
He thought it was not right that the personal interest of the 
county surveyor should be in some degree antagonistic to the 
county; and on his motion a resolution was passed approving 
of an alteration in the rules under which the county surveyor 
was appointed, and to which the newly-appointed surveyor 
would be subject, the further consideration of the matter being 
left to a committee, 


The Carpenters’ Company have, with the view of inducing 
candidates to do better practical work at the City and Guilds 
of London examinations, offered to purchase specimens of 
carpentry, should they be recommended by the examiner, and 
they have just purchased four models. The examiner, Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., in his report mentioned that 
usefulness of the models depends upon their practical size and 
the power of taking them to pieces so that the joints may be 
examined by the students. The Carpenters’ Company have 
also opened a “Free Technical Lending Library” for the 
benefit of competitors for the above examinations, and for the 


more advanced examination of the Carpenters’ Company. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 


Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RosertT BoyLe & Son, Ld. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 


For every Additional Line . . . : oy or 
For Quarter Page : : : P . 2510) 70 
For Half Page . . . : . : 410 9 
For a Page : : ° : Peete ree Ne. 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : ; ; aay dae) 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; 15. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a 


on application to the Publisher, PA 
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W.C, 


series of insertions 
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. GILBERT WOOD 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS ETC. 
As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, S¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter te 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. " Terms Sor the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
to a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 
of such inquiries, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Oct. 22.—For Construction of Lock for the 
Lagan Navigation Company. Messrs. S. & W. H. Stephens, 
41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 


Bisuor’s CASTLE.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Water- 
works in the Borough. Mr. Aaron Hamar, Borough Surveyor, 
Bishop’s Castle. 


BISHOPWEARMOUTH.—Oct. 20.—For Erection of School 
Buildings at the Grange. Mr. T. W. Bryers, Clerk to the 
School Board, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 


31.-For Extension of Infirmary, 


CAMBERWELL.— Oct. 
Mr. R. P. Whellock, Archi- 


Havil Street, for the Guardians. 
tect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 23.—For Restoration of Llancarfan Church 
Tower. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, Architects, 7 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 


COCKERMOUTH.— Oct. 
Walls at Board School, Wyndham Row. 
Clerk to the School Board, Cockermouth. 


24.—For Heightening Boundary 
Mr. John Musgrave, 


EAGLEY.—Oct. 25.—For Building Boundary Wall at Sewage 
Works and Retaining Wall to River Eagley. Mr. James 
Parkinson, Surveyor, 50 Station Road, Turton. 


CLUSBURN.—Oct. 22.—For Building Stone Chimney (50 
yards high), Hayfield Mills. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.— Oct. 


Chapelkeeper’s House, 
& Woodhouse, Architects, 


23.—For Building Lecture Room, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Messrs. Morley 
269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


HASWELL.—Oct. 27.—For Building Manager’s House and 


Shop. Mr. H. Hind, Secretary, Co-operative Provision Society, 
Haswell. 


HELSTON.—-Oct. 20.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
at Tregathenan, and Laying Main Pipes (four miles). Mr. S. W. 
Jenkin, C.E., Liskeard. 


LEEDS.—Oct. 29.—For Enlarging Board School. Mr. Lee, 
Clerk to the Board. 


LIMERICK.—Oct. 25.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


RAMSEY.—Oct. 22.--For Construction of Sewage Outfall 
Works. Mr. J. Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


SRASCALE.—Oct. 20.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses, 
Warehouse, Large Room, Stabling, and Coach-house. Messrs. 
J. Wrigley & Sons, Seascale. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Oct. 29.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Penkull Schools. Messrs. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Howard Place, Hanley. 


West BROMWICH.—Oct. 23.—For Laying Cast-iron and 
Earthenware Pipes with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. John 
T, Eayrs, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Bromwich. 


WITHINGTON.—Oct. 26.—For Building Mortuary at Union 
Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 
29 Brown Street, Manchester. 


| WORCESTER.— Oct. 31.—For Making Sewers and Works in 
4 connection. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Worcester. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BROMLEY, d A I 
For Erection of a Residence in the Highland Road, Bromley 
TENDERS. Park Estate, for Mr. G. Kitchen. Mr. W. A. WILLIAMS, 
Architect, Bromley and London. Quantities by Mr. 


William Mills and A. T. Cooke, of 26 Budge 
BOURNEMOUTH, City, EC. ) 5 


For Enlargement of the East Cliff Congregational Church and Douglas Payne, Bromley . ’ 5 5 £3585 E 
Schools, Bournemouth. Messrs. LAwson & DONKIN, Thomas Crossley, Bromley. : ; - 3,446 
Architects, Bournemouth. Quantities not supplied. J. C. Arnaud & Son, Bromley . ; : . 3,907 

Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth . . - £4,595 T. Gregory & Co., Clapham . : . - 3377 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth , ‘ » 4,385 E. A. ROOME, Lower Clapton (accepted) . - 3,197 


poe es Sehr aman ; 4 ; ae For the Erection of Shops in the High Street, for Mr. N. W. 
arent aaniuti:™ Bournemoth =e Beck Harris. Mr. W. A. Witutams, Architect, Bromley and 
ret ASA coated subject to mouificaionso London. Quantities by Mr. William Mills and Mr. A. T. 
e Cooke, 26 Budge Row, City, E.C. 
BRIGHTON, DOUGLAS PAYNE, Bromley (accepted). . £4;758) 17 0 
For Building Public Elementary Schools for 700 Children, near CORK. 
Park Road, for the Brighton and Preston School Board. | Foy Heating St. Luke’s Church, Cork. Mr. W. H. Hitt, 
Mr. THOMAS Simpson, Architect, Brighton. Quantities Architect, Cork. 


] Se Pe etian Lies John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 
"RY ae es ee tae gee DUBLIN. 


G. R. Lockyer, Brighto ; , 8,753 : ‘ . 

Deatiey & Sone ee : 5 . : 8 o8t For Heating St. Kevin’s new Church, Dublin. Mr. THos. 

if Barnes Brighton ; , ‘ ‘ . 8,440 DREW, R.H.A., Architect, Dublin. 

‘A. Dean, Brighton : ; : : : . 8307 John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 
GUILDFORD. 


W. Taylor, Rrighton , : 5 ; 8,218 
f I. me peel ser tes shee For Building Cookery Classroom at Board School, Charlotte- 
timpson & Co., London . . . - 7,902 ville, Guildford. Mr. W1LLIAM G. Lower, Architect. 

For Caretaker’s H Site of New Schools, Park Road D. Street, Selsea . . : . . . - £210 0 
: BACLaa ee eae ‘ Wa aa T. Hi Downes, Guildford. 29g 4 % 0) Seaeeguee 
Saunders. ‘ ' : ‘ ; ; . £804 pansy Ellis, Guildford : : : . 475 ao 
Lockyer ; ; ? ; , )  6Ir R. Woop, Cobham (accepted). ; A - 148 0 
Longley : : : : 0 i : + “603 HOLMFIRTH. 
Dean ; ° ° . . . . - 5098 For Proposed Alterations and Reseating of Lane Independent 
Barnes iL wateealbitwty » ot) gh Natty, W680 Chapel, Holmfirth. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen 
Chappell. . . . . . Sos Street, Huddersfield. 
Stimpson. . say? . . : - $70 Accepted Tenders. 
Taylor : . ° . . . . - 520 F. Marsden & Sons, Bingley Quarries, Holmfirth, masons. 

Richard Booth & Joe Haigh, Upperbridge, Holmfirth, joiners. 
BIRMINGHAM. Joah Folson, Upperbridge, Holmfirth, plumber. 
For Heating the new Board Schools, West Hill. Mr. EVANS, Jonathan Quarmby & Sons, Victoria Square, Holmfirth, 
Architect, Birmingham. painters. 


John Grundy, London and Tyldesley, Newton Bottomley, Holmfirth, plasterer. 


TANT NO 
TO EXHIBITORS. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Roperr ADAMs. 


ADAMS’ EMPORIUM, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C 
W., S.W., and S.E. districts, Karly application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


. FURTHER GREIPORTART RIOTICE:. 
The Business of Ropert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 
kindly note that this business is now REMOVED from Great Dover Street and Blackman Street, 


OLOTOPOLOFO Oro 


@), (eheley (of (oe) oy (op (e) 
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IVY HATCH. | LONDON —continued. 


For Building Residence, Ivy Hatch, Kent. Mr. Epwin T, | For Completing Nos. 79, 83, and 89 Brondesbury Villas, 
HALL, E.R. B.A., Architect, 57 Moorgate Street, London. Kilburn, N.W., under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, I Adelaide Street, EVE, F.S.I., 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

W. GC: No. 79. No. 83. No 89. 
Foster & Dicksee  . AMERSA (SLG289 08 0 ees AT a £013 £613 £613 
LANGDALE. & HALLETT (accepted )RMMEEL pekwn 6550041 OFF-0 charien& Coo... 578 578 573 

Ph ian : ‘ - : 1550 550 550 
. Payne : z é L v5 25 528 53 
KILLARNEY: J. Munday. ; é : . 520 520 oe 

For Restoration of Killarney Protestant Church, and Heating H. W. Sarll . ; y { S15 515 515 
Chambers. Mr. J. F. FULLER, Architect, 179 Great rt Yore cl) ee - 490 490 490 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. GeAbRowley .' °c: ; 470 470 470 

J. & W. Bechett, Dublin. hae £1 icin SG pacasall Oras i ee a amas Spe 460 460 
T. Tighe & Sons, Dublin . : ‘ ¢ 1,500 0 O H.W. Dunmore . 3 : MARS 455 4g5 
Collen Bros., Dublin : : : ° 1;300 OFF 0 R. Cox. 5 4 ; 4 445 445 445 
H. Sharpe, Dublin. ; ‘ : . » 5,534710/10 J. Fordham . ; ; i . 430 430 430 
Healy Bros., Tralee . ; P p - ~ Jee, Gh te C. J. Bursill 6 206 206 
S. Hill, Cork* . NAL CAMOMONIET Tawictesh. °. *. nee Be aa Be. 
F. NUNAN, Killarney (accepted) 1,046 II 9 J. Tillbrook . : . 365 375 380 
. Omitting temporary sheeting of Windows, Pulpit, &c. G. FLAXMAN (accepted) . i t 365 365 365 
Ponce Woodhouse . : : . - 355 355 355 
For Cookery Centre at Board School, Ackmar Road, Chelsea. | For Transfer of Three Iron Buildings on the Marsh Lane 
F. P. Tunks k : £518 Silo Site, Greenwich, to Site in Ilderton Road, Rotherhithe 
T. Linfield . ; _ ie : ; : |. 80°00 New Road, for the School Board. 
Simmonds Bros. . i : : ; ‘ nt 4h TOO Young & Podger . . . . - £496 10 Oo 
A. Brickell . : : ; Ed aQOiDo G. a WGN . . . ° . : 490 9 0 

For Warming. Pupil eechers' Denayteas at Board School, le rin : ; ‘ ; , : : res 2 , 

William “Street, Chelsea. Tt Goodsell. ‘ : ‘ ; ; é 407 ets 
GePKinnell .. : : f y £2008 G0 Aw \Vhartin : i ; 4 ( A : Moen ep 
WeGecannen =. -. =. eee a5 nO | A. Cook A UP MRI x ons CTE pita elie 
< ae ee. ee ee a A NortH & SON (7 ecommended for acceptance) wh B00 CO 
Hayward Bros. . : : : ; ‘ S135) 10.12 Er ECE Sao ; j Mes PE A ee 
Rosser & Russell ; ‘ ‘ z t . 135 0 o| For Building Stables for Messrs. C. Boardman & Sons, Strat- 

For Alterations, New Roofing, and Decorative Repairs to No. 3 ford, E- sao Bc Bayete nitectins Great MWin- 
Milton Buildings, Watling Street, London, E.C. Mr. H. North’ Bros. £1 017 0 0 
HUNTLY- ‘GORDON, A.R.1.BA,, Architect and Surveyor, S. J. Scott j : } : ; 976 0 0 
ee ra Street, Charing Cross, tgadon, WC, Mark Gentry cy)! DEO yx OO 

T. PK le, . - : ii R. G. Battley . ‘ : Te P sit SRS OAT 
* Conky Gyan sist ai? £1 1» Saedate as Bie pe J Godfrey &iSon:.. .. ) elem Mf is) VSTSA GAO 
, . LO ere ; ‘ ‘ e Fox Ho F. Higgs) . . ais S10. Gao 
* Accepted subject to NS eae F. es Sey COXHEAD, Leytonstone (accepted ) ‘ 759 AHO 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
A] Thy Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“ MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, Noe KESWICK, 


BEST T GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


ADAMS’ PATENTS 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS. 
my Aeams | , URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: 
uh | ap debe SEWER VENTILATORS =: 


“TEBBUTT PATENT SAFETY” BRi 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


: : Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLGOR WITH GUTTERING C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


“READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


es 


Ra 
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LONDON.—continued, 

For Enlarging Board School, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect. 
Atherton & Latta. : : . . 
J. Godfrey & Son . : . : 


SUPPLEMENT 


Dalgleish Street, Limehouse. 


For Making up Waverley, Christ Areas and Cecile Park 
Roads, and Sewering Alexandra Place, for the Hornsey 
Local Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY MEADE, Engineer and 


Surveyor. 
Waverley Road.— Making up. 


[OctopeR 19, 


1888. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations, &c., to The Union, Panton Street, Haymarket, 


W., for Mr, iy ’Pierpoint, 


V2. 750 %"O. 10 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
2;287..0..0 S. Godden, Bryanston Square , 5 , ~ £309 0 O 
S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town , : ‘ s 295340 50 
W. L. Kellaway, Islington . ° ot 2OSIFOunG 
H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park =, 263 0 O 
W. J. SMITH & SON, Belgrave Square (accepled ) 250 GeaG 


Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Architect, 


For the Erection of Able-bodied Wards and Work-rooms for 
Women at the Workhouse in Northumberland Street, W., 


ia Stone Co., Kingsland . if 1,182 OF0 

ig ret Co., W. F $ Ades 0 Oo for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. Messrs. H. SAXON 

j. Adams, Kingsland : ‘ , I,07I 0 O SNELL & Son, Architects. 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park : 1,005 0 oO Patman & Fotheringham e 3 - £11,249 0 O 
Mow.em & Co., Westminster (accepted y 935 0 O Ward, Clark & Co. . es . '« IG oar 
1a Toms . ; : : ; «| I11,047sG0mt0 
Christ Church Road.—Making a Kivk @ Randall Pi 3. a ; . 10,913 0 0 
Killingback, Camden Town 1,408 0 0 Mowlem & Co. 8 : ; : . » 10,895 0 Oo 
John Jackson, Enfield : 2 4 : 2" 1,400; 10 0 J. T. Chappell . f ; ' . i . 10,680 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster : +4 485320 0 a Longley, Crawley . ; : , . 10,574 0 0 
J. Adams, Kingsland : ‘ : + pls tere mo WALL BROS. (accepted). 1 J . 10,459 0 0 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park “ ; 15326 "00 £ 
DUNMORE, Crouch End Lge ges : 1,322 o o| For Building Clothing Stores, for the Fulham Board o 

Bell, Tottenham 1,301 0 O Guardians. Rod 
Plumridge, Chiswick . ; . : ° - £550 Io oO 
Cecile Park ( pate of ). oy ere , W. J. Coat, Hammersmith . ‘ ¥ j . 398 0 0 
Killingback, Camden Town .) . 3 , . “1,297 0 E. Woodhouse, Woodford. 5 . . « -3@7iiglls 
A. Walker, Holloway - ° . s 15,1990" 0 Surveyors estimate. j : : f . 350 0 0 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park oh ee a gal ee G. Erard; Paddington:.) 7a ye fe! |st) | 6) Samer 
Dunmore, Crouch End . : 3 : . “5,190 + 0+ %0 J. Munday, Wimbledon, d ‘ : , 3400S 
J. Adams, Kingsland : A : : oP TTI O GRO PEO Leslie & Co., Kensington i : . 338 Delo 
Pizzey, Hornsey poy chew tort AAs 1,167 0 0 Barrett & Power, Hackney, 7. . .. (oa. 22 /0Q%O 
John Jackson, Enfield 1,125 00 1) ay. JaWhite, Fulham |.) Qa. |. ee 
MowLeM & Co., Westminster (accepted 5) I,o9I 0 O ‘A.B. Harris Gueton ee oe 8 ; » 299 10 0 
Bell, Tottenham ; : : : I,0I9 0 O T. Nye, Ealing ‘ i ; 1 2o9.p. ee 
Alexandra Pieeaa stot ne Jones & Stoatt, Shepherd's Bush ‘ é 2 299.1010 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park ; . : 1440 O Scharien & Co. yoouth Kensington , : «920500 
Dunmore, Crouch End . . : : . 140" 0. Newton & Co., ‘Clapham : 5 : : PRs cy hme s He) 
A. Walker, Holloway ; ° : ° ‘ 2R10lZo Ashford & Co., West Kensington : . 2 2egesO 
Killingback, Camden Town : ; 90 0.0 Lowdon & Sons, Tooting . . ; : sey sn 1.0 
Pizzey, Hornsey : : . : . : 85 0 oO A. Bricknell, West Kensington . . ° 25 ao 
J. Adams, Kingsland : : . 70 10 40 Beach, Brondesbury ° 256 0 oO 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : 660! 0 WEAVER & BAXTER, Shepherd’s Bush (accepted) 210 18 o 
Bell, Tottenham ; ‘ : 60 0 Oo J. Godfrey, Shepherd’s Bush . : hale Bete we = 6. 
JOHN JACKSON, Enfield (accepted) . 50 0 Oo E. Wildman, Chiswick ; . . . 167 3oeeo 
GARDENy, SUN-DIALS | WILLING’S 


Modern 


a very Styles, 


interesting and with 


and 


attractive Pedestals. 


feature Also, 


for 


Vertical 


Gardens, Sun-dials 


Lawns, &c., for 
made in Buildings, 
Ancient or &. 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, and 31 and 67 KINGS ROAD, BRIGETON. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS’ 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


lustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls, 


application, 


PATENT 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, 


Forallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES, 


Also for Copper, lron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
or Wood. 


EHENAMELLING OF ALL. DESCRIPTIONS. 


or without ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— oe 


Brilliance in Colour, 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability, 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 
PATENT 
IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 
WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C,; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 


N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Impyenes 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


4 repaired. No atéppage of ! 
Works required. f 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Hes my lt 


He object. 


mates free. Distance no 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 


this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price ‘lists to be had at 
Estimates 


and Designs free. 


OLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered: 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT a= 
LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
For tne Erection of the Tewn Hall, Hounslow. Mr. H. 0. | For a New Staircase and Alterations to Nos. 6 and 7 Noble 
CRESWELL, Architect. Street, Lilypot Lane, E.C. Mr. H. HUNTLy-GoRDON, 

W.Hogbin . : ane : : £6, 745 0 0 A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 26 Craven Street, 
T. J. Messum . Soma : : . 4,900 0 O London, W.C. 
G. Danels. : . : : * . 4850 0 0 Kirby & Chase , 3 5 ; 4 : ~ £169 0 a 
A. J. & B. G. Hanson .  . B13" \4,829''0 Oo R, Eddie“. . fae fe = 0 «137 Oy; 0 
Tansdown& Co. 2 ws ws 4) 4,800 0. 0 LEIGH. 
B. E. Nightingale - + 4,780 © ©} Foy Heating the Fitting and Drying-rooms, Leigh Agricultural 
J. Dorey” ; : : - ie de” aed Implement Foundry, for Messrs. Harrison, McGregar & 
Oldridge & Sons... Pee Seog O Co., Proprietors. Mr. J. S. PRESTWICH, Architect, Leigh. 
W. Wisdom ; star RUNGE OF TO John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 
H. W. Hiscock. ‘ + 45555) 2 © 
W. H. Brown A Aen B43, OPER) LO OLDHAM. 


; ‘ F lying Fittings for Oddfellows’ Hall. Mr. A. BANKS 
For Erection of Stables, Mencce room, &c.,at Dust Destructor Be eee sarmes toy aaah i : 


Architect, Oldham. 
Depot, Culvert Road, for the Parish of Battersea. Mr. Tote ofaie-iate EB Ware (accepted) . £260 0 0 
J adePIL DITCH, Surveyor. 


Gs Beach . : ; ; £39045 2 5 For Eee of Five Houses. Mr. A. BANKS, Architect 
| Pe. eee 2 ome) i : 
Bes Bros. ine: ee “en aa J. & D. BLUNN (accepted) ane 4 £1488 ie 
Higgs m i i : ; ; , . 2,766 o o| For Additions to Shops, Mumps. - Mr. A. BANKs, Architect, 
Grist . : J ; 4 : : ; SRG es O Oldham. 
Nightingale 4 ‘ ‘ ; : ; Be eid Rana e Ds B. SMITH (accepted). 
Haylock . : : : : . . soe iG. Oo PLYMOUTH. 
Parker. é f : . : ‘ - 2,699 © ©] For the Spanish Armada Memorial, to be erected on the 
J. Holloway. . . . . : / 2;685 0 oO Hoe at Plymouth, from the Designs of Mr. HERBERT A. 
SOSH a ee . . : : . 2,662 2° 5 GRIBBLE, Io Sydney Street, South Kensington, London. 
Howard . ‘ . sh) : ‘ . 2,630 Io oO Farmer & Brindley, London . ; 2 ae 030 0 O 
street & Son : . : . ; . 2,609 10 oO Roach, Plymouth : 2 : mel LOS Orn 
Marsland . : é ; ° . ‘ > )2,594.,.99,0 Goad, ‘Plymouth i - ; : wt POTO™ OO 
Richardson F : ; - : c 2 od OO Whitehead & Sons, Aberdeen : : : , 955 0 O 
Bricknell . : 2,519 0 O STOREY, Gunnislake (accepted) ‘ : ~arogg, OL 10 
For the Erection of Two new ’ Kiosks, for the International SANDOWN. 
hi- 
Hygienic Society. Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, Arc For Construction of Sea Wall and Esplanade in Continuation 
tect, 15 New Broad Street, E.C. of the Guadaloupe Esplanade, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
Groundwork, Mr. J. NEWMAN, Engineer. 
Beevers : : . : : : S - £238 0 0 J. Bull, Son & Co. Sages : , £2 638 0 Oo 
Munday & Son at! 6 hae ee ee Oe Daish, St. Helens 425 0 O 
Adams ‘ : . ‘ : - : - 171 18 9 (s Meader, Ryde ‘ : ; Reaves 0 Oo 
Superstructure, Ball & Sons, Cowes . : : 312.2238 40) 0 
Round . . . . . . . ° pea OO J. Tate, Fareham ., ; - F - <7 2200104 O 
Whole of Work. G. Hayles, Shanklin . - ; : ‘ <> 2.026.080 
Benham & Son . : . 690 0 oO F,. Hayden, Sandown : 4 ; ‘ « |1;997 @' 0 
KIRK & RANDALL ( probably accepted ) : 440.0. 0 I, BARTON, Ryde bacco nied. - : - sie POO a ae 


SOMETHING NEW 


AND EFFECTIVE. Pr U RNR ON D'S 


Ayo. NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


. 5 eel <——METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 
DRUMMONDS PERFECT J PATENT GLAZING excluding Leakage. 
= FA — <S For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
Day, ; SRR S Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
‘ Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
pic ¢—ROLLED STEEL BAR attained by Th other Glass in the Market. 


ee Laie) PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY. (nt ANUP ROL iRERS )» 30 Montrose Street, GLAS SGOW. 


ag mene INDICATORS, WATCHMIAN’S DETECTORS. 


Before Specifying peeuireces are invited to apply ae 


| OPASEnEES ame | PB J OLIN & CO., .» Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
BAN FIELD’S IMPROVED PATENT INDICATOR, 


For Closets, Lavatories, Bath-Rooms, 


SECTION 


Offices, &e. 
GAG Liberal Discount to the Trade. YY 
ee PRICES. 
Lacquered Brass, 4/6; Bronzed Brass, 4/9 ; Nickel- ier 6/; 
Japanned Iron Lock with Brass Indicator, 3 


Thin Lock supplies a want which has long been felt for a reliable | 
and inexpensive means of showing when an apartmint is engaged. 
By simply turning the handle, the door is lockea and the word 
“ Engaged ” shown on the outside. Conversely, the act of unlock - 


ing withdraws the word from view. This Lock is a distinct Aidt wr araere 
improvement over all others; there are no heula4o. clog, the Au 

2 working parts are covered, and it cannot iail to indicate accu- 
BANFSFIELDS ratel | 


nb It is very neat in appearence, the acme of simplicity, and 1 
FATENT the cheapest contrivance of the kind yet introduced. It can be y 
easily attached to doors of any thicknes3,or either hand. A 


loose key can be supplied at a small extra cost tor opening the 


lock from the outside, an advantage possessed by no other 


iit 
Indicator. The principle can be applied to existing locks, either 
mortice or rim 


“tho Batentes, EE. BANFIELD. BRIGHTON, eee yond of all 


heart racket 


VOLUME XXXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee eS ——0—0oooooom 
WIMBLEDON. ’ 
SHOREHAM. | ‘ . CAROE 
For Additions to Town Hall, Shoreham. Mr. J. PERcy | For Heating Se, at Wimbledon. Mr. W. D. C ’ 
GATES, Architect, Dolphin Chambers, New Shoreham. | ae it Geet and Tyldesley, a 
uantities by Architect. A 
Geant Dobson, Colchester . : ‘ £15999 oO fo WOOLWICH. a 
William Smith, ‘London . . . . 1,995 9° ©} For Rebuilding 34 and 35 Powis Street. Mr. HENRY 
Scharine & Co., London . : : . - 1,993 9 O H. CuurcH, Architect, wagurce. 
W. H. Simonds, Reading . : . . . 1,888 0 0 Barham, Greenwich . : F : . £1,500 0 O 
Rowland Bros., Horsham . . . . oh do7.90 0 0 Martin, Greenwich . , 2 ; . . 850 0 oO 
David Street, Chichester . =. =» 20s + =«1,766 10 9 | Johnson, Woolwich. . . . « +. 790 0 0 
Henry Clark, Wallington. . . . + 1,736 © ©} (Coombs, Plumstead. . .. . «. + 63000 
J. Peters, Horsham . . : : 1735 fe) ° Covil, Woclwich j : : , ; ‘ 625 0 oO 
EO et gICrSEALD lacie | ‘ ‘ pene? Ne For Alterations and Additions at 101 Powis Street. Mr. HENRY 
x H. Cuurcu, Architect, Woolwich. 
For House, Warehouse, and Shopping, Pe easesvay Road, | | Bradley, Islington j J h . 6420 oa 
Walsall, for Francis H. Bird, Saddle Manufacturer. Gould & Brand, Camden Towy j : 385 0 O 
Quantities supplied by Architect, Mr. PETER ADSHEAD, Capmbe, Pliaiead s Z 5 ‘ : 275 0 O 
The Bridge, Walsall > o| Covi Woolwich. oo} ee 
4b ree . . . . . > Meee aS Brass Sashes. 
Meas Bay ae eee se ge os 012 0 
| William Wistance : : ; : ‘ » 899 0 O Betde ss 38 Co } 5 
| William Kendrick : : : : . . 888 o Oo} For Rebuilding Four Houses in Thomas Street. Mr. HENRY 
7 a A 4 885 0 oO H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
THOMAS TAYLOR (accepted ) : ‘ a 
¥ WALTHAMSTOW. CooMBS (accepted) . “Ao . . . £1,000 
For the Erection of Ten Cottages and a Shop, Walthamstow. | For Building Two Houses in Upper Market. Mr. HENRY 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, Architect, 15 New Broad H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
Street, E.C. Coomes (accepied) 5 «9s sl eS, A COON 
Rowe - 4 + + e+ e+ £1,400 © ©) Foy Alterations and Additions to 82 Wellington Street. Mr. 
' WIVENHOE. HENRY H. CuuRCH, Architect, Woolwich. 


For Construction of Graving Dock, Wivenhoe. Mr. R. M. CoomBs (accepted ) 
PARKINSON, Engineer, 15 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 


‘ : : 5 . £520 0 O 


For Rebuilding Shops, 42 and 43 Hare Street. Mr. HENRY 
H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


’ : Twelve-inch best Boxwood Soaks; divided in any manner. 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
i Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumenis 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


1 ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
. FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Surveyine tet.” 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, Edgar Keeling, Tealea Co.|ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS. 


Time. 

Godfrey, London . . «= «£4,976 9 months tans Eaten yO eee ee £820 oe 
| T = ; , f fe) ae 1 ° ° ® ry ° 
Hh Poach Kine an : ‘ ; nee ges 4 Lonergan Bros., Plumstead . o 2 9795 eae 
4 Dobson, Colchester : s 45270 ro; CovIL, Woolwich (accepted) , . : » 700 0 O 
Ht | Taylor, London. . » + 4,250 oy For Rebuilding Shops, 117, 118, and 119 High Street, for 
HH | Bell, London . . . ‘ e 4,250 a Messrs. Penne (Second Estimate). Mr. HENRY H. 
| Biggs, Birmingham . . : - 4,200 9 CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
} Dickson, St. Albans . 2 ‘ « 3,990 Sighs Lonergan Bros., Plumstead : A : . £3,050 0 O 
i / Holme & King, London . ° « 3,650 ans Coombs, Plumstead . F - A > » 2,990 0 O 
| Rackham, Colchester . ; « 3,580 gos Covil, vin es PE er 
DuPont, Colchester (accepted ‘ + 3,379 Soom. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone é ; . o) 255725 aD eo 
te 
} { 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


| Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, »| JOHN HN BOARD & CO., 


.) 

\ 813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 
{ ESTABLISHED "1837. 
4 

1 


| THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Manufacturers of the 


7 Zein \ “SPHINX” = _- . 
WN PORTLAND CEMENT. FRICTION HOISTS 


ts 4 is guaranteed 0 Dasa teste of OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
| a Tchitects an Hugineers. 
) thorough fg, mare Natural Portland, Bath, PATTERN. 
Cure for =™a® 45 «awe all colours and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 9 
| ple Het Bc (Lump and Ground). ARCH?: SMITH S 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE icant HEALTH| be Paris Remnls and Pasian GemontsPatnt Tie, 


EXHIBITION, 1884, via EAGETTEAGE AND DURABILITY, ne fora axp Wont! ee S PR : N G H I N G ES, 


| cum Guantvic Pain company, |DUNBALL, "eat BRIDGWATER. 1g pada 
} ry > 
) 14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.0. _( Hstablizhed 1860.) Peleeraphic Address 2 OAzD, URAL. 


WRIGHT’S Patent FDWARD SMITH co Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS| /-waxens~orcvenrorsemeTion oun Sua 


a OF PLAIN ORNAMENTAL FL 
Be re ene EN ALES AND wns :HOSAIOS WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED 


Reduction in Cost. 
| 
: 
} 


© = @* . 6 ” ) 
Full particulars by ieturn of post. EMBOSSED. Oy Moar TILES JAN US WO R KS, QU EEN § ROAD, 
J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, PEESRED CBRIGKE Iane eR neuey BATTERSEA. 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORK S, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 


OLUME XXXIX, of THE ARCHITECT. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING COALVILLE. LEICESTERSHIREz, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


I7l, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, E, C, Price 12s, 6d —Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, LONDON OFFICE: 
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WINDSOR. f WINCHESTER. 
For Sludge Pressing-room and Sludge Store-tank at Sewage For Heating the George Hotel, Winchester. 


Works, Old Windsor. Mr. T, V. DAVISON, Borough GUDGEON, Architect, The Piazza, Winchester. 
Surveyor. John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 


Mie, AR Ae 


F, the Windsor . ? . . £787 5 0 WOKING 

J. uate Pyaar ae Te » + + 760 © ©} For Heating Woking Parish Church. Mr. W. F. UNsworTH, 
Wo BPs aes Se fp aaiag 2 on . Architect, 2 Poet’s Corner, S.W. 

W. P. Reavell, Windsor cae John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 

W. Woodbridge, Maidenhead . ; 697 90 O WOODFORD. 

W. Watson, Ascot - : . ; 4 648 o o| For Heating Residence at Woodford. Messrs. SPALDING & 
G. PITHER, Windsor (accepted ) . ; é 640 0 O AULD, Architects, London. 


John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 


YARMOUTH. 
For Heating the new Board Schools, Cobholm Island. Messrs. 
BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects,Great Yarmouth. 
John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 


‘ WOOD GREEN. 
For Erection of St. Mark’s Mission Church, Noel Park. 


Messrs. FOWLER & HAYMAN, Surveyors, and Mr. ROWLAND 
PLUMBE, Architect. 


Screens, Gallery (Front and Seats are in Oak). 
Ashby Bros. . é grils) eo nine . £8,920 0 oO 
PACSSUDAS AN os, ites i), + coppers eke 8,880" ON:0 
PPIPORIO PAIS EE claire): ses: 0 hate 8,780 Om TRADE NOTES. 
Goodman . 5 : . ‘ . ‘ WG, 22E BOK O 
Catley . : ; ; ; : . 8240 0 oO THE American log-raft system is not a novelty on this side of 
Woodward 8,116 0 oO the Atlantic. Last month a raft went down the Rhine from 
Morter 8,079 0 Oo Mayence to Holland, which was 725 feet long and 170 feet 
James 2 : 7,900 0 O broad. It carried a crew of 120 hands, housed in some dozen 
W. Shepherd . 7,885 0 oO huts along the raft, and the timber was worth 20,000/. 
Dove ‘ , ‘ A ; j A 5873075) ..0n. O THE Free Library buildings in Capel Street, Dublin, are 
Kilby & Gayford : : : 5 ; . 7,860 0 o| being extended. The work is being carried out by Mr. James 
Treasure & Son r 7 : , , . 7,648 o o | Kernan, contractor, of Talbot Street, Dublin. 

Screens (Gallery, Front and Seats are in Pitch Pine). NEW sewage outfall works have just been completed for 
Ashby Bros. . , é : 4 4 . 8,600 o o| Horwich by Messrs. Walkden, of Liverpool, on a site adjoining 
Nightingale . . .. «. « «+  « 8480 © o| the Blackrod Station. 

Messum . - : 5 : : f oo, 2400 8 O A PAMPHLET setting out the working of the Birmingham 
Dove : z ; . . - 7,825 © O| Corporation gas undertaking during the last twelve years has 
Goodman . : : : . . 7,785 © O| been prepared by Mr. Manton, who is a member of the Gas 
Morter . 7,769 © o| Committee. During that period alterations and extensions, 
Catley : ; : 7,064 © O| some not yet completed, have been made. In 1875 the total 
Kilby & Gayford : a 3 : 7,035 © ©O| capacity of the gasworks was per day 15,047,000 ; total capacity 
Woodward ; : : . ° 7,520 0 O| of the works in December 1887, 20,500,000; completion of 
James ; - ‘ , - : : 7,520 O O| purifying plant at Saltley, equal to retort and storage capacity, 
W. Shepherd . ; ‘ : : * 7,465 oO 0o| will add 1,500,000; and the filling up of the Windsor Street 
Treasure & Son : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,440 0 O! retorts 4,050,000 ; making a total productive power of 26,050,000. 
SPRAGUE & CO. COX, EDGLEY & CO., LIM., @=q| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- = 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spraque’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. Fhondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the ‘“ FROSTERLEY ” 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to svit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Srecianationaend Builders’ use. 
Address —YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C.| lf } ” 


Bits or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | } 


Stained & Leaded Glass si 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical |ffl 
i : Purposes. his 
Wa) Designs & Estimates Free. Also |fRa\|h 
Catalogue. on application. 
24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


ASPHALTE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


MARBLES} 


SPSS SCOSSSSSOSOSSSSSHSSOHSSOSHSOOSOOOS 


SIMPLEX DEAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

x*x+**+* SKYLIGHTS & 

SS WN) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 

No Zinc, |lRonN, oR PuTTyY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PDL LP SS LSS LS ISS 


GROVER & Co. (¥imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * ” 
PO SCSSSSSSSSSS SSOP S STL SSS SOSSSOCHVGOOM 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


i] WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


il Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


a Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


LONDON, 


S$.E 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


THRAY’S 
PATENT 
BOLTS. 


Correctly Written and 


certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


Ro Photwlithcgrapher and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithoeraphed by return of post 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


HINGES AND } 
| «“ ACMED”? 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
: For Single & Double- acting Doors. 
Also * ACME”? DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-acting Doors only. 
AWARDS— 


Lond 

showroom: — HINDLE, 
HOUNDSDITCH. NORTON & CG): 
Illustrated Price Lists, OLDHAM, 


&c., on application. 
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The estimated capital expenditure required to provide for this 
increas: during the next seven years is 45,000/.; a further 
estimated expenditure of 130,000/. will complete the Windsor 
Street Works, and will bring up the total production per day to 

2,500,000, Thus, for an actual net expenditure of 293,409/,, 
and an estimated expenditure for completion of 175,000/, 
making a total of 468,409/., the department will be enabled to 
meet the requirements of the next twelve or fifteen years, at 
less than one-half of the amount which was expected to have 
been spent to the present date. 

AT the annual meeting of the Stourbridge School of Art on 
Friday evening it was stated that there were difficulties in the 
way of establishing a museum, and that Mr. C. E. Swindell, 
who had previously given money for the purpose, would allow 
his donation to be used in other ways for the benefit of the 
school. The foundation of a scholarship has been suggested. 

OFFICIAL intimation was given last Friday by the makers 
of best iron thin stamping sheets, in South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire, of an advance in prices of 1/. per ton. 
An advance of 2os. is also declared on tinned sheets. 

THE funicular railway station at Orvieto was opened last 
week, It ascends the hill for 540 yards, when it meets the 
high walls of the city, which it runs through by means of a 
tunnel 130 yards long, emerging at the highest altitude— 
240 yards above the level of the railway station. By the 
method adopted for obviating accidents, the ropes are subjected 
to a maximum strain of one-fifth of their resisting power. 
Between the metals a broad oak beam runs along the whole 
length of the line, firmly fixed to the sleepers, and the bottom 
of the carriage is provided with a steel beam armed with 
seventy-two spikes. The body of the carriage is held firmly in 
position by the wire and suitable levers, so that if the rope 
should break, the gravity of the carriage, which weighs over 
four tons, would fix the seventy-two spikes instantaneously in 
the oak beam, and the carriage would stop immediately. 

ONE of the clock weights has done damage in Ecclesfield 
Church by falling from its place in the tower, a distance of 
about 50 feet, cutting a hole through the belfry, demolishing 
one of the choir stalls, and injuring two others. The weight is 
estimated at about a quarter of a ton. 

MEssrs. KAYLL & Co, of Ellis Court, Aire Street, Leeds, 
have completed, for the Idle parish church, a stained - glass 
window as a memorial of the wife of the Rev. Henry Harrison, 
vicar. The subject chosen is Dorcas, who is represented dis- 


pensing her gifts to the poor. The presentation of a rich 
diaper fabric to a beggar, with widows and children, forms an 
effective group, having a background in the portals and trees of 
Tabitha’s residence, and a view of the city beyond. The selec- 
tion of Messrs. Kayll & Co. for the preparation of the window 
was the result of competition. The work is pictorially rather 
than conventionally treated. The figures have a roundness of 
modelling, and the draperies a warmth of tone, which con- 
tribute highly pleasing and satisfactory results. Dorcas is 
represented as a benevolent and matronly creature, but equal, 
if not greater, care has been bestowed upon the features of the 
suppliants for her benefactions. 


THE stage of the Parc Theatre, Brussels, has recently 
been lighted by means of the Wenham “Safety” gas lamp, 
and we understand that the experiment is a complete success. 
This is an important move in the right direction, as the use of 
so many naked lights over the stage is, as everyone knows, a 
source of great danger, and, seeing that the Wenham lamp is 
entirely enclosed, this risk is overcome. The illuminating 
power of these lamps is very great, and at the same time the 
economy, as compared with ordinary burners, is very marked. 
These lamps have also recently been used at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden, with great success. 

Mr. R. SHACKLETON gave a lecture in Bradford on Monday 
evening on the waterworks question in relation to the ratepay ers 
and the trade of the borough, and spoke in favour of using the 
waters at Grimwith until they were exhausted, and of then 
drawing the waters of the Nidd into Skyrholme and storing 
them there, 

MEssRs, J. & G. THOMSON, at Clydebank, have nearly com- 
pleted what are affirmed to be the largest shear legs in the 
world. The legs are of steel plates seven-eighths thick, closely 
rivetted, and strengthened in various ways. ‘They are of 
enormous length, and weigh some 112 tons.. The new crane 
will lift over 150 tons. 

ON Tuesday Messrs. Bissett & Son, contractors, of Sheffield, 
handed over to the Birmingham Guardians the new workhouse 
infirmary, which they have erected under the direction of Mr. 
W. H. Ward, the architect. Mr. W.C. Bissett said he had 


given the work his closest attention, with the view to execute 
the contract in a manner that would meet with general approval. 
It had been a very great pleasure to him to be connected with 
the Building Committee, from whom he had received every 
He did not anticipate any 


consideration and assistance. 


(LIMITED), 
76 CHHAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANGHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITEL:Y’S FIRE. 


WILLIAM WuitELey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 

GEenTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. . 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
valls in the new buildings now in course of erection,—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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defects being found with his work as contractor, but whatever | PLANS for public baths, prepared by Mr. I. M. Jones, city 
should arise he would—if it were not for years to come—make | surveyor, estimated to cost 8,500/,, were submitted at the 
good the defects. There were still a few tradesmen engaged monthly meeting of the Chester Town Council, and are to be 
in the building in carrying out their respective Sanbiartsy uy exhibited to the public for approval in the next few weeks, 

i ies would be soon completed. The contract with his ; 
pean se wrath The Chaened said the committee A Teh EN hi ay presented by Mr. John Aird, M.P., 
felt that Mr. Bissett had used very great exertions of late in | '° is petites 4 Pe City aii the use of the 
pushing on the work, and particularly so as to be able to hand oe atl iocseare the Queen’s Park, Kilburn, has just been 
it over to the guardians that morning. He believed the con- | *O'M4"Y Opened. 
tractors had done the guardians justice, and had carried out A GYMNASIUM and workshop in connection with the Rail- 


their work with great credit to themselves. way Servants’ Orphanage at Derby has been opened by Mr. 
THE Leeds Town Council have sanctioned a proposal to | J. M. Cook, of the firm of Thomas Cook & Son, who has 
purchase for 4,000/. an area of land seeing nay: eas erected them for the institution at a cost of 500/. 
yards in Harper Street, for the extension of Kirkgate Market. j d ls i 
THE report of the joint committees of the Town Councils of | . , age He year ae be Winsford pee pore rae ee 
Edinburgh and Leith, on a general scheme for the purification ie 5 ye bya 7% a ERG WAS cae eat a ie ee 
of the Water of Leith from Balerno to the sea, includes the | ° 6 Biri tothe public, bakns a yey ee Seon : fe 
construction of a sewer from Balerno to Coltbridge to join the fae gts fe ees RS re ee ' eRatighay nd icate ‘i a7 
new Water of Leith sewer, which is to start from that point, and | O'IDe ves £OUE P Pes ki a the same Beas a letter 
the construction of a compensating reservoir to make up for | #5 7e4 Ben Ane wi’ Roar ae Beau Cie eebes 5.0 
the water abstracted from the river. The cost of these and | Connect a brine shalt with some riverside works. 


other suggested works would be 44,coo/., which, added to the Messrs. HUGH KENNEDY & SONS are the successful com- 
cost of the sewer from Coltbridge to the sea, would bring up | petitors for the new railway station at Gourock, the brickwork 
the price of the joint scheme to 130,000/. of which is to be eight feet above the quay level. The roof is 
ON Thursday evening last week the Northampton master | to be composed of steel girders, supported by cast-iron 
builders had their annual dinner. Mr. W. H. Smith, the president, | columns. There will be about 50,000 feet of glass in the roof. 
was supported by Mr. Martin and Mr. Norman, members of | The length of the station is to be 320 yards, and the breadth 
the Town Council, and Mr. Gibbins, assistant borough surveyor, | 110 feet. There will be three passenger platforms about 40 
Mr. S. J. Newman, architect, and Mr. Airs, secretary. Mr. | feet in width, and the trains will run alongside the steamers, of 
Martin, in proposing the health of the architects, said builders | which the railway company have already arranged for a first-class 
and architects sometimes disagreed, but as a rule the latter | service. The work, which has already been commenced, will, 
were very useful and a great help to the builder who wished to | it is expected, be completed by April 1, 1889, at a cost of about 
please his client. Many builders had been much aggravated | 20,000/. The Messrs. Kennedy have also secured the contract 
when the client had tried to do without an architect, and when | for the Inverkip Street station at Greenock. 
the work was half done had been dissatisfied with it. The |} A BRASS eagle lectern of singularly chaste design and 
builder then had no third party to rely upon. Other toasts | heautiful workmanship has been tyiean tea to the church of 
were proposed, and among them success to the Northampton | s+ Michael and All Angels by Admiral Edye. The shaft 
Builders’ Association, by Mr. E, Hunter, of London. is massive and elaborate, and forms an enriched brazen 
A FIRE occurred on Sunday afternoon by which two of the | pillar surmounted by a highly polished globe, on which the 
largest warehouses in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, were de-| eagle stands. Round the base the following inscription is 
stroyed, the damage being estimated at 100,000/. engraved :—‘ To the Glory of God.—Presented to the church 
A SPRING of petroleum oil has been found at Anderton, | of St. Michael and All Angels, Helensburgh, by Vice-Admiral 


near Northwich, in the salt district, on the property of Messrs. | William Henry Edye. September 1888.” Messrs. Hardman 
Greenall & Co., brewers. & Co., Birmingham, are the makers. 


ne ee He i a i 
Telegraphic Addresses: Head Office 


4 > Fa" =i. LONDON DEPOTS. 


eeeagaartesy « OOLITE, BATH: G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QU ARRIE ES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned . Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. by Ba 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
ee a . R. Noble. IAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
Boedstan DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble chs SPECIAL SIZES REA 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


SN OAT 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Always Kept. X 


Contracts of any Magnitude 
Executed at Short Notice. 


ar 


eh 
vi 


| vate I. GHA EVY , Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, ‘‘ DOWELLED,” ““TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “ SEGRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special Machinery. 


Geary’s Pa tent te In vincible 3? SVS tem Every Block epee rered it fore Substructure. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE. 
Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


adives: 22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, $.W. west wartceroot. 


ee 


@RIFFITHS “ PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


Scenes, Wooden Stairs, 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itselt. 
revents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 


GRIFFITHS’ 
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MESSRS. DOULTON & Co. have taken a lease of two acres 
of yround adjoining the Seedhill Road, Paisley, on which a 
branch of their works will be erected. 


THOSE of our readers who were interested in the visit of 
the colonial bishops to England this year will be pleased to 
learn that a handsome silver pastoral staff is to be presented 
to the Bishop of Qu’Appelle, Canada. The work has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 


THE ENGINEER OF THE FUTURE. 


THE introductory address of a series of lectures was delivered 
last week in the Engineering Department of the Yorkshire 
College,*Leeds, by Professor Barr. He said :—The labours of 
engineers have always been recognised as among the most 
beneficent influences in promoting the civilisation of the world. 


Since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute. 


t is related of Dr. Arnold that on viewing a train on one of 
the first railways, he exclaimed, “I rejoice to see it, and to 
think that feudality is gone for ever: it is so great a blessing 
to think that any evil is really extinct.” And so Carlyle writes, 
“‘Of the poet’s and prophet’s inspired message, and how it 
makes and unmakes whole worlds, I shall forbear to mention ; 
but cannot the dullest hear steam-engines clanking around 
him? Has he not seen the Scottish brass-smith’s idea (and 
this but a mechanical one) travelling on fire-wings round the 
Cape and across two oceans, and, stronger than any other 
enchanter’s familiar, on all hands unweariedly fetching and 
carrying ; at home not only weaving cloth, but rapidly enough 
overturning the whole old system of society, and for feudalism 
and preservation of game preparing us, by indirect but sure 
methods, industrialism and the government of the wisest ? ” 
Every one, then, will agree that few questions have a more 
direct bearing on the future of mankind than that of the pro- 
gress of engineering practice. But the future of engineering 
practice must depend on the characters and powers of those 
who will carry on the labours of the engineers of to-day, and, 
therefore, we can appreciate the remark of the author of a paper 
on technical education recently read in America, that the 
education of engineers “is a matter of momentous interest to 
he whole civilised world.” It is, at all events, a subject which 


must not be passed over lightly as one which can take care of 
itself, nor must prejudice be allowed to govern our views 
regarding it. I think, therefore, that a brief consideration of 
the prospects which the future holds out for engineers cannot 
fail to be of interest to those who will have some share in 
their fulfilment. I have, therefore, chosen as the subject of my 
annual address to you “ The Engineer of the Future.” 

My object is not to lay before you any prophecies of what 
the engineer of the future will do, as to show—with, I trust, 
good and sufficient reasons for the faith that is in me—what 
the engineer of the future will d¢. That he will have a wide 
field for his labours, and will have the honour of bringing about 
social revolutions as great and beneficent as those which 
resulted from the inventions of Watt and Stephenson, no one 
can doubt. But in what direction we must look for the next 
grand departure in his “art of directing the great sources of 
power in nature for the use and convenience of man ”—whether 
in a great development of the gas-engine, or in the discovery of 
some cheaper and more direct source of electricity than we 
now command, or in something more unthought of, I shall not 
take upon me to predict. Of this, however, we may be certain: 
great advances will be made, and those will be “in it”—those 
nations, those firms, those men—whose knowledge will enable 
them to go beyond the ordinary routine of present-day practice. 
It becomes, then, a vital question, not only for us as engineers 
and as individuals, but for us as a nation, to inquire what 
methods will best insure to us the possession of those qualities 
of mind and hand which will enable us to strike out new and 
untrodden paths in invention and production. 

There is no subject attracting more attention at the present 
moment than that of technical education and its bearing upon 
foreign competition, and there is perhaps none upon which 
more directly contradict ory opinions are expressed by men who 
ought, at least, to have some knowledge of the subject. I do 
not propose to enter at length upon aconsideration of technical 
education in its general bearings on the commerce and industry 
of the country. I would, however, point out in passing that the 
stock argument of most of those who hold that we have no 
need of that systematic training in science which other nations 
have so largely adopted to enable us to keep our position in the 
industrial struggle for existence, is that our manufacturers and 
manufactures have still a great hold on the markets of the 
world. These obtuse individuals remind me forcibly of an old 
domestic of my grandmother, who, when remonstrated with by 
her mistress for not wearing warm enough clothing in a severe 
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winter, replied, “ When I didna dee last wunter, whatfor wud I | 


dee this wunter?” It is too late to lock the door when the steed 
is stolen, and it is time that we heard the last of this old 
wifeism. The question is not how much of our foreign trade 
(and, for that part, also our home trade) remains to us, but 
whether our progress has been comparable with that of other 
nations. Yet the advocates of scientific training are chal- 
lenged to prove “that the German iron trade is more pros- 
perous than the English iron trade,” and “that German iron 
and steel are better than English iron and steel.” That is not 
the question, whatever its answer may be. We must look at 
the present position of manufactures in the countries which 
now compete with us, and compare it with the position thirty, 
or even twenty, or even ten years ago, and ask ourselves 
whether we or our rivals have made the most progress. In 
many industries, while our manufactures have expanded, those 
of other nations have grown from the seed. A stern chase is 
a long chase, but our lead in the race is fast being lessened. 
Another favourite contention of the class of writers to whom 
I have referred is that in this country we have not yet been 
beaten off the field, though we have stuck (with true British 
doggedness) to our old methods, while other nations have gone 
in for this new-fangled education craze. I am not aware that 
the old wooden walls in which we once put our trust were ever 
wiped off the face of the sea by the navies of any other nation, 
but he would be a fool indeed who would therefore contend 
that we should continue to trust for our defence in oak, while 
other nations have their ironclads, and largely of our building 
too. Soitisin this matter of scientific education. We have 
in a very large measure provided the science which other 
nations are now applying to their practice, and shall we alone 
continue to put no faith in it, while they use it to our destruc- 
tion? I am convinced that we, as a manufacturing nation, 
are not sufficiently alive to the great danger which our pros- 
perity in the past may be to us. Wedo not take the lessons 
which experience on a more limited scale within our own 
boundaries would teach us. The fate of Norwich—as referred 
to by Mr. Swire Smith, for instance-—“ Norwich, which one 
hundred years ago was the centre of the wool industry, and the 
most important manufacturing city in the country, refused to 
adapt itself to the new conditions. . .. It fought against the 
progressive spirit of the age, as men fight against it now, and it 
is recorded that in the beginning of the century, ‘ for anyone to 
set up machinery in Norwich was to venture his life’ The 
golden opportunity passed by, possibly never to return, and the 


un 


great worsted industry deserted its ancient stronghold, and 
took root among the enterprising people of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire.” 

Nor do we take the lessons of the history of nations. 
Frederick the Great introduced certain novelties of drill and 
manceuvre in the training of his armies, and through their 
influence he won most of his battles. But Napoleon introduced 
newer methods, while his rivals stuck to those which had 
secured them their greatness, with results that need not be 
detailed. The Germans took the hard lesson, and it bore its 
fruits in the war of 1870. These ups and downs of nations 
should suggest to us the question .in relation to industry, Are 
we who have the field—and unbounded self-confidence as a 
nation besides—or are they who have to fight their way up to 
our position, and are determined to do it—are we or are they 
most likely to investigate and discuss with earnestness and 
success the best implements of warfare and methods of attack ? 
Surely they fare. It was ever so. Hence you may be certain 
that what other nations do so deliberately, and with so much 
thought and discussion, is what will, in all probability, be the 
best and strongest course. And, therefore, when we find other 
nations who are doing all in their power to rival us—America 
for example—adopting the most carefully drawn-up and com- 
plete schemes of scientific and technical instruction, we may feel 
sure that the matter has been well considered, and that, too, from 
a point of view much more likely to be unprejudiced than that of 
those in this country who rest upon our past success and great- 
ness, 

(To be continued.) 
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& Co. Lincoln —boilers and engine; Wenham Company 
(Limited), London—gas lamps. 

Diplomas of Honour.—Chubb & Son's Lock and Safe 
Company (Limited), London—locks, safes, &c.; Jennings, 
George, London—lavatory appliances ; Merryweather & Sons, 
London—fire engines ; Lee Bapty, S., London—decoration and 
installation of British Empire section. 


SAFETY FROM FIRE. 


Mr. JoHN AIRD writes from Brussels :—I have been making 
inquiries in Amsterdam, Vienna, and Berlin as to the methods 
adopted by the fire brigade for saving life from fire, and 
earnestly hope when Parliament reassembles that a committee 
or a commission will be appointed to investigate and report 
upon this important matter. At Amsterdam and Vienna life- 
saving appliances form part of the equipment to accompany the 
first engine, this comprising ladders, ropes, slings, canvas, &c., 
and in both cities the telegraphic arrangements are most com- 
plete. It but seldom happens there is any loss of life from fire. 
At Berlin the arrangements are very perfect. The police 
control the construction of buildings to insure escape. Notices 
are freely placed to make known the position of the police offices 
and fire-brigade stations. Children at school are educated as 
to the course they should adopt in case of fire, and all gas 
supplies can be cut off ina minute. The Metropolitan Board 
pass a resolution admitting the inefficiency of the present 
arrangements, and do nothing; the responsibility must there- 
fore rest with the Government. 


TENDERS FOR THE BIRMINGHAM LAW COURTS 
WINDOWS. 


A LETTER has been addressed by Mr. Wm. E. Loder, of 
Birmingham, to the local Dazly Post last Friday, in which he 
says :—Your issue of to-day contains two letters published by 
way of challenge to the decision of the Jubilee Committee 
respecting the stained-glass windows for our new Law Courts. 
In common justice to the successful firm in the competition, I 
ask you to give publicity to this protest. Your correspondent 
“F” takes exception to the expression that the tender for 
1,700/, “being the lowest, was accepted.” This demands but 


slight notice, as the respectability of each competing firm was 
undoubtedly ascertained before its members were invited to 
submit designs, and this respectability being based on their 
many well-known productions, their reputation depends on 
their manufacture of really first-class windows. Again, “ F.” 
does not know, “even by name, the firm ;” then, in the name 
of all that is genuine, I trust he will never commit himself 
again by advising on the matter of stained glass. Not to have 
heard of the firm who recently executed beautiful windows for 
the English church at Copenhagen—the firm which numbers 
among its patrons such influential clients, such devotees of the 
art, as the Duke of Westminster, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord 
Wolverton, the late Marquis of Ailesbury, and the leading 
architects of the day, is tantamount to possessing an infinitesimal 
knowledge of the trade and its chief exponents. The selected 
firm employs the most talented artists, and having in my pro- 
fessional career had many opportunities of visiting their show- 
rooms in London, I am convinced that lovers of the art in 
Birmingham may confidently rely on the new Law Courts 
possessing at the completion of the work some of the finest 
stained glass in the country. Such letters as those to which I 
am referring are calculated to prejudice the public mind ; and 
my excuse for writing is that I may in some measure assure 
“i.” and others harbouring similar dissatisfaction, that the 
firm to whom the stained glass is entrusted never sacrifice art 
to prejudice and censure. 


FALL OF A HOUSE IN DUBLIN. 


THE inquest held in Dublin by Dr. Whyte, the city coroner, 
owing to the death of a child, Esther Murphy, killed in the fall of 
a house in North Cumberland Street, was concluded on Friday. 

Sergeant Halligan deposed that it was the duty of the sub- 
sanitary officers to report to the city engineer any unsafe tene- 
ments in their districts. They only inspected houses held in 
tenements, except when their attention was specially called to 
other dwellings. He found that the house 38 North Cumber- 
land Street had been reported to the late city engineer (Mr. 
Neville) by sub-sanitary officer Michael Hackett on April 2o, 
1886. The inspection of houses was not a duty under the 
Sanitary Act, but lay in control of the Public Health Committee 
of the Corporation. 

Thomas Williams, who occupied the back parlour of the 
house, deposed that ten or twelve weeks ago a portion of the 
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side wall of his room fell, exposing the rafters, and leaving no 
support for the end of the joists. He immediately reported the 
matter to the landlady, Mrs. Hearne, who, with her husband, 
occupied the shop on the same floor as witness. He told her 
there was no use plastering it, as the foundation of the back 
wall was completely gone. He subsequently prevented a man 
from plastering it, and nothing further was done to repair it. 
Three falls had occurred in the house previously—one of them 
over his head and another in the front drawing-room. 

Mr. Harty, city engineer, deposed that there were two 
Corporation building surveyors, one for the north and the other 
for the south side of the city, connected with his department. 
Their duty was to look after new erections, and the duty of 
inspecting old houses lay with the eighteen sanitary officers, 
and the police also sent in reports, as did private individuals, 
and every case was inquired into. Witness had searched the 
records for the past eight years, and had found no report con- 
cerning this house except that made by sub-sanitary officer 
Hackett in 1886. The witness read the report, which was as 
follows :—“I also beg to draw your attention to the house 
38 North Cumberland Street, the plank wall of which is 
cracked, and has been newly plastered; owner, Thomas 
Hearne.” Mr. Neville had himself inspected the house, and 
found there was a crack in the wall of the next lane, but that 
there was no danger from it. Asa matter of fact, that portion 
of the house was still standing. 

Can you explain why the back of the house was not 
examined at that time?—I know that Mr. Neville examined 
every room in the house, and I believe that the other portion 
of the house was safe at the time. On inspecting the house, I 
found that it was a chimney-breast that had given way, and 
brought the floors with it. It was simply a chimney-stack 
built up against the walls of the other houses, and not tied to it at 
all. That was wrong, but it might still have teen perfectly safe 
when Mr. Neville inspected it. House jobbers did their best 
to conceal cracks and other defects in their houses by covering 
them up with plaster, or papering them over. 

Coroner: When the rafters become rotten, and they are 
covered up, is there any means to discover that condition of 
things? 

Witness: There is not; but we try them by shaking the 
floors. The great danger is that these houses are converted 
from private dwellings into shops. The chimney-breast is cut 


away, and a beam put in upon which the whole private dwelling | 
rests. 
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The Coroner: Can you prevent a man from doing that ? 

Witness : Not as long as there isno danger. They could 
not interfere before an accident occurred. He thought that 
state of things should be remedied. 

The Coroner said that was a matter for legislation. 

Michael Hackett, sub-sanitary officer, deposed that he 
visited this house in April 1886, and reported on it. He after- 
wards heard that it was not in a dangerous condition. He had 
never been refused admission to any house. 

Charles Verschoyle, Superintendent Barrack Street Cottages, 
deposed that he called the last witness’s attention to the house 
in 1886. Every report he made was attended to. 

A Juror : I think it is clear that the engineering department, 
did not do their duty. 

Mr. Harty protested against the engineering department 
being blamed when they did not deserve it. 

Witness, in reply to Mr. Harty, said there was a house 
in Mecklenburgh Lane still standing which he had reported as 
dangerous. 

If a professional man reported the house as not being 
dangerous, would you adhere to your opinion ?—Certainly not. 
Every one of his reports was punctually attended to. 

Sub-sanitary officer Kelly said he was the officer of the 
district at present. In April last he reported this house as 
being in an unsanitary condition, but not as being unsafe. He 
noticed nothing dangerous about it. His duty had not allowed 
him to inspect it since. 

The Coroner said it was a very serious thing that a next- 
door neighbour might be endangering a house and no one 
interfere, unless it was absolutely dangerous at the time. 

Mr. Thomas Parker, carpenter, said that it was a strange 
thing that men who knew nothing at all on the subject should 
be inspectors of houses. 

The jury returned a verdict that the occurrence was 
accidental, and that they were of opinion that a closer watch 
should be kept over houses of the kind by the Corporation 
officials. . 


PUBLIC WORKS IN CYPRUS. 


AN account of works carried out in the island of Cyprus 
since its occupation by the British has lately been given 
by Mr. S. Brown, the Government engineer. Comparing the 
present state of Cyprus as regards means of communication 
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with its condition at the time of the British occupation exactly 
ten years ago, he says there then existed what was called a 
road between the principal port of Larnaca and the capital, 
Nicosia (26 miles}, but as it was unmetalled it was impracticable 
In wet weather ; it was scored with deep ruts, and those who 
have made the journey in the solitary vehicle that occasionally 
ventured between the two towns will not readily forget the 
shaking they had to endure. A cart-track had also been 
partially marked out from Nicosia to Kyrenia on the northern 
coast (16 miles), but I have not heard that any vehicle had ever 
succeeded prior to the occupation in accomplishing the journey. 
Besides these there was in 1878 no other vestige of a made road 
throughout the island. At present about 400 miles of main 
roads have been laid out, and of these the earthworks 
and drainage of three-fourths of that length have been 
completed, and upwards of 200 miles have been metalled or 
gravelled, so as to be serviceable for wheeled traffic in all 
weathers. It is true that much remains to be done by 
forming the connecting links to complete the main lines of 
communication. The works are, however, so far advanced that 
were funds available the main roads (by which I mean those 
that connect the capital with the chief towns of the various 
districts and these with each other) might be completed in 
little more than a year and for a comparatively small sum. 
The advantages of the improvement in the communications 
already effected are manifest to all acquainted with the island. 
Instead of an occasional omnibus there are now four or five 
daily in each direction between Nicosia and Larnaca, besides 
numerous private carriages, and the cost of the transport of 
merchandise has been reduced one-half. A system of cart 
roads has been carried through the mountains of the Limassol 
district, reaching a summit level close on 3,000 feet above the 
sea, for connecting the principal wine-growing villages with the 
port of shipment. 

As regards bridges, besides hundred of smaller bridges and 
culverts, some of the principal torrents have been spanned by 
works of considerable magnitude. Of these I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention an iron girder bridge over the Pedias of 
three spans, each of 4o feet, and compound iron and timber 
bridges over the Idalia, the Vasilikos, and the Limnati torrents 
of from 120 feet to 210 feet of waterway. Besides new bridges, 
many of the ancient bridges which we found in a ruinous con- 
dition have been restored and rendered serviceable. 

Shortly after my appointment as Government engineer in 
1880 my attention was called to the Pedias Canal, which 
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supplies water to the best part of the rich plain of the 
Messaoria, and is the most extensive irrigation system in 
Cyprus. The ancient channels had been allowed to silt up, 
and the banks were so breached that the canals were 
altogether unserviceable. They have since been cleared out, 
the derivation weir reconstructed, and the breaches in the 
banks repaired ; and during the past seven years the works 
have been maintained in an efficient state, and thereby the 
value of the crops from the area watered by the canal has been 
augmented by an annual sum of at least 10,000/. Last year a 
law was passed empowering the Government to advance money 
and carry out irrigation works, and various schemes are 
now under consideration. That more has not yet been done 
may be due to the fact that it takes some time for the peasant 
proprietors to consult together and agree as to the works it 
may be deemed desirable to carry oui. 

It is perfectly true that a safe deepwater harbour is one 
of the great wants of Cyprus, but as a work of this nature is 
naturally one of some magnitude, it would appear that no 
Government has yet thought fit to apply to Parliament for the 
necessary funds. From its geographical position on the 
northern side of the island, it would be a fatal mistake to con- 
struct a first-class harbour at Kyrenia, that port being out of 
the line of direct communication with Europe and Egypt, while 
on the other hand, as it lies exactly opposite the coast of Asia 
Minor, from which it is separated by less than fifty miles of sea 
it is admirably situated for carrying on, and has always main- 
tained, a trade with the mainland, and it was to afford shelter 
to the coasting craft engaged in this trade that the breakwaters 
were designed and are being constructed by convict labour for 
the comparatively small sum of 8,o0oo/, That the works, 
although now unfinished, will answer the purpose for which they 
were designed is proved by the fact that last year the trade with 
Asia Minor was (for the first time since Kyrenia became a port 
centuries ago) carried on throughout the winter, instead of the 
local craft being hauled up on the beach, as they invariably 
were in previous yeats every autumn as soon as the weather 
broke. Besides Kyrenia Harbour, the following maritime 
works have been executed since my appointment, eight years 
ago :—An iron pier at Limassol, 600 feet long, carried out into 
20 feet of water, provided with cranes and placed in communi- 
cation with the Customs warehouses by means of a tramway ; 
an iron pier at Larnaca, 450 feet in length. In addition to 
these piers four iron jetties for lighters have been constructed 
—at Larnaca, at Limassol, at the Carub shipping station on the 
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coast at Ziyi, and in the ancient harbour of Papho. Harbour 


lights have been provided at Kyrenia, Famagusta, and Limassol, | 


and an important coast light is in process of erection at Cape 
Papho, the south-western extremity of the island and the point 
first made by vessels approaching it from the westward. 


COURT THEATRE, VIENNA. 


THIS theatre was opened on the 14th. The Zimes says :— | 


The sight of the auditorium, lit by electricity with 4,000 16- 
candle power lamps, was beautiful in the extreme. The deco- 
rations of the house are white and gold, the coverings of chairs, 
boxes, and stalls of ruby plush. The gorgeousness of the foyzrs 
and lobbies, and especially of the retiring-rooms attached to 
the Court boxes, almost passes description. In fact, the eye 
turns with relief from all the gold, polished marbles and scarlet 
draperies to the admirably executed mural and ceiling pictures 
to be found in every part of the house. It has taken thirteen 
years to build the theatre, and Baron Hasenauer, the architect, 
has produced a work beyond comparison finer than any theatre 
ever constructed or dreamt of. He has especially kept in view 
the safety of audiences, so that the space occupied by stair- 
cases, corridors, and lobbies is quite double that allotted to the 
auditorium and stage. Two vast staircases of palatial mag- 
nificence, ascending without any turn to the level of the first 
floor, give access to the boxes right and left of the house. 
These staircases fill up two wings, extending from the rotunda 
which forms the centre of the building, There are also sepa- 
rate entrances for pit-stalls and galleries. Ante-rooms are 
attached to every box. These open on to semicircular corri- 
dors, and from these access is obtained to the semicircular 
foyers. The doors are so many and so wide that no panic 
could produce a crush. Upon every floor the audience, rush- 
ing out, would disperse itself easily through the vast foyers, and 
find its way to the doors of exit. 


PEOPLE’S PALACE CLASS OF MASONRY. 


AT the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, a class for the study 
of the science of masonry has been organised. It is conducted 
by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, F.R.I.B.A, with the assistance of 
four of the leading master masons of London. The class met 


THE SILICATE PA 


J. B. ORR & CO. (LIMITED), PROPRIE 


| for the first time on Saturday, the 13th inst., at six o'clock, and 
was numerously attended, the number of applicants being 
| much greater than the class-room can possibly accommodate. 
Mr, Harvey opened the proceedings by stating that a few 
days ago he was expressing to Sir Philip Magnus his regret 
that the petition signed by nearly 400 masons for the establish- 
ment of such a class at the City and Guilds of London Institute 
could not be granted, when Sir Philip remarked that petitions 
had very little value ; nothing was so easy as to get signatures, 
but would the signers come? That was the question. Now, 
here, at the People’s Palace, were more than thirty men who 
had most of them travelled over two hours to attend this class. 
They had come from Putney, Peckham, Lambeth, Wandsworth, 
Kennington Lane, Vauxhall; and it was reasonable to ask, 
would they not have come in still larger numbers to the Guilds 
Institute, which was much nearer their homes? This was 
their practical answer to Sir Philip Magnus’s question. Another 
idea which found much favour outside the working classes was 
that “workmen only require a smattering of knowledge.” 


This idea was entirely false. The workmen who had advised 
the men who were present to join this class did so after 
following the course of lessons given to architects by 
Mr. Harvey—a course in which, as stated by a great 
mathematician, Professor Henrici, very high questions of 
geometry were treated. What is needed is not second-rate 
science, trimmed down to suit workmen, but the very science 
professional men boast of possessing. Workmen want to know 
all there is knowable, and not an atom less. Mr. Harvey then 
described the part master masons took in the erection of our 
old cathedrals, and quoted several recent instances of masons 
who had risen to eminence as architects. Amongst the advan- 
tages enjoyed by architects risen from the ranks of masons was 
their intimate acquaintance with workmen, which enabled them 
to select thoroughly trustworthy clerks of works. 

After this introductory discourse Mr. Harvey called on Mr. 
Wornell, foreman of masons in the works of Mr. Nightingale, 
Lambeth, to deliver a lecture on English quarries and the 
preliminary work previous to quarrying. In the course of his 
lecture Mr. Wornell exhibited a collection of specimens of the 
stones used in London, and explained their properties, advan- 
tages, and defects. Mr. Wornell’s lecture was followed with 
the greatest interest, and in every way this first meeting of the 
People’s Palace class of masonry can be considered a great 
success, and amply proves how much classes of this kind are 
required all over London. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE West of Scotland Technical College authorities and the 
District Council, acting in conjunction with the Plumbers’ 
Company, have started technical classes for plumbers. The 
introductory lecture was delivered on Thursday night in the 
large hall of the Christian Institute, Glasgow. There was a 
very large attendance, upwards of eight hundred plumbers— 
masters, operatives, and apprentices—from all parts of the 
district being present. Mr. Thos. Russell, one of the governors 
of the Institute, presided, and, in introducing the lecturer, 
urged the students to remember the responsibility for human 
life which rested with plumbers. The lecturer was Mr. J. W. 
Clarke, the first practical plumber who succeeded in obtaining 
the company’s freedom by passing in honours the prescribed 
examination in the principles and practice of the craft. Pro- 
fessor Jamieson and several of the governing body of the 
Institute were present, and it was mentioned that upwards of 
seven hundred plumbers had already been registered in the 
district. 

The following is a list of plumbers registered since 
September 1, 1888 :— 

London Master. 

WHEELER, G. J., 3 Russell Road, Wimbledon. 


London Journeymen. 
COLEMAN, J., 18 Stonefield Street, Barnsbury, N. 
JONES, W. R, 20 Nelson Street, South Street, Ponder’s 
End, N. 
REYNOLDS, T. W., 44 Durham Row, 
Stepney, E. 


High Street, 
Provincial Masters. 

ANDERSON, J. F., 2 Bath Street, Aberdeen. 

ANTY, J., Huddersfield Road, West Town, Dewsbury. 

BRUCE, C., Guild Street, Aberdeen. 

CALVERT, C., Market Street, Lancaster. 

DAVIDSON, T., 1 Waverley Place, Banchory. 

DICKSON, J., 7 Loreburn Street, Dumfries. 

DUNN, W. H., 7 Queen Street, South Shields. 

ELMSLIE, A., 13 Rose Street, Aberdeen. 

LAING, J., 82 High Street, Inverurie. 

MILNE, W., 29 Union Place, Aberdeen. 

PIERCE, E., 28 Pevensey Road, Eastbourne. 

ROBERTSON, A. B., 158 Skene Street West, Aberdeen. 

RUSSELL, W.,, Callander, N.B. 


ORIENTAL 


TAYLOR & TUCKER, Lt. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric Fittings. 


ART SMITHS. 


a |9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. X 


STANCER, H., 112 Witham, Hull. 
TEMPLEMAN, F., 35 East Reach, Taunton. 
WILSON, J., 14 Bogie Street, Huntly. 
Provincial Fourneymen. 
ALLAN, J., 42 Loanhead Terrace, Aberdeen. 
BAND, J. C., 81 Albert Street, Dundee. 
BATES, W., 29 St. John Street, Folkestone. 
BERTIE, J., 24 St. Rogues Lane, Dundee. 
BYROM, J. T., 13 Queen’s Avenue, Boothferry Road, Goole. 
CASELY, E. J., Cleeve House, Fraser Street, Bedminster, 


Bristol. 
CRICHTON, J., Corsiehill, Perth. 
CRIGHTON, J., 27 Lyon Street, Dundee. 
DONALDSON, J., 54 Bonnygate, Cupar. 
EMSLIE, G.,, Ballater, N.B. 
GARDINER, J., East Anstruther, Fifeshire. 
GARTHWAITE, G. B., 98 Corporation Road, Middles 
brough. 
HALL, W., 18 Bengal Street, West Hartlepool. 
HENDRY, J. B, Police Station, Inverurie. 
HOWIE, J., Bridgend, Ceres-by-Cupar. 
HOWIE, J. L, Bridgend, Ceres-by-Cupar. 
PANSON, J. L., 47 Hind Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
INGLIS, J., jun., St. Margaret’s Street, Dunfermline. 
INGRAM, W., 69 Cotton Street, Aberdeen. 
JACKSON, C., I Meadow Entry, Dundee. 
JOHNSTON, J, Alexander Place, Banchory. 
JOSS, A, Cross Street, Keith, N.B. 
KELLY, J., James Street, Pittenween, Fifeshire. 
KELMAN, A, Church Square, Ballater, N.B. 
KENNETH, F., 135 Alexander Street, Dundee. 
KERR, T., 21 Marywell Street, Aberdeen. 
LEDGER, W,, 8 Villiers Street, West Hartlepool. 
LOW, A., 33 Maberley Street, Aberdeen. 
LUMMES, H. E., 5 Canterbury Road, Folkestone, 
McLEAN, L., 63 Jute Street, Aberdeen. 
McLEAN, T., 29 Powrie Place, Dundee. 
McRAE, W. W., Heriot Place, Tayport. 
MITCHELL, J., 24 Ward Mill Road, Arbroath. 
RAE, G., Royal Lunatic Asylum, Aberdeen. 
SHARP, J. A., 16 Queen Street, Lumb Lane, Bradford. 
SMALL, J., 10 Mitchell Street, Kirkcaldy. 
SMITH, D. D., East End, Grantown-on-Spey, N.B. 
STRATTEN, W., Holybourne, near Alton. 
TERRACE, J., 5 Mid Street, Dundee. 
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THACKER, G. S., 8 Leam Street, Leamington. 

TOCHER, J., ro Summer Lane, Aberdeen. 

BOASI, G. J., Grand Hotel. Tarranne, 153 
St.-Germain, Paris. 


Boulevard 


PATENTS. 


[Zhes List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
Jormation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


14321. William Henry Kent, for “An improved pocket 
compass.” October 5, 1888. 

14327. Alexander Hutchison, for “Improvements in the 
construction of baths.” October 5, 1888. 

14334. Carl Prockl and Franz Fortelka, for ** Contrivance 
for measuring distances, system Fortelka-Prockl, 1887.” Oc- 
tober 5, 1888. 

14340. James Cosmo Newbery and Claude Theodore James 
Vantin, for “ Improvements in the process for the treatment of 
sewage.” October 5, 1888. 

14341. James Cosmo Newbery and Claude Theodore James 
Vantin, for “An improved process for the separation of fine 
clayey matter from a liquid in which it is suspended.” Octo- 
ber 5, 1888. 

14354. Henry Smith Edwards, James Harry Edwards, and 
George Straket Falck Edwards, for “ Improved process of manu- 
facturing cowls and apparatus therefor.” (Complete specifica- 
tion.) October 5, 1888. ; 

14364. Francis Murray Rogers, for “An improved silent 
fastener for doors, windows, and like purposes.” (Stewart 
Reid, New Zealand.) October 6, 1888. 

14377. Joseph Kaye, for “Improvements in means for 
operating fastenings for exit and other doors.” October 6, 
1888. 

14382. Thomas Dalton, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for opening, closing, and securing skylights, fanlights, case- 
ment and sash windows, and louvres.” October 6, 1888. 

14422. John William Bernhard Wright, of the firm of 
Wright & Butler, for “Improvements in the construction of 
stoves and tile hearths for stoves.” October 8, 1888, 


14423. Henry Metcalf, for “An improved ventilator.” Oc- 
tober 8, 1888. 

14439. Frederick Simpkin, for “A safety sash window- 
frame.” October 8, 1888. 

14450. James John Pearson and Tom Henry Taylor, for 
“An improved double-acting pump for the pumping or 
circulating of fluids.” October 9, 1888. 

14454. Benjamin Talbot, jun., for “Improved rain-troughs 
for the roofs of buildings.” October 9, 1888, 

14483. George Harper, for ‘ Locks and keys.” October 9, 
1888. 

14491. William Sayer, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
making bricks, tiles, and similar articles from plastic clay and 
the like.” October 9, 1888, 

14496. Robert Mansell, for “Improvements in fortiere or 
door curtain rods, and in fixing the same in position.” 
October 9, 1888. 

14530. Eldred Wilson Head, for “Improvements in moulds 
for moulding and dressing bricks, blocks, and slabs, applicable 
also for expelling moisture from clay, whiting, prepared fuel, 
peat, and the like.” October 10, 1888. 

14539. Thomas Stephenson, for “ Certain improvements in 
earthenware tiles.” October 10, 1888. 

14542. Reginald Wilmot Hayes Newington, for “ Improve- 
ments in electric and other bells.” October 10, 1888. 

14547. William Parry, jun., and Richard Griffith, for “A 
new automatic keyless lock.” October 10, 1888. 

14575. Henry Harrington Leigh, for “Improvements in 
coke ovens.” (Theodor von Bauer, Germany.) October 10, 
1888, 

14587. Isaac Kirkbride, for “Improvements in window- 
sashes.” (Complete specification.) October 11, 1888. 

14596. Robert Thompson McHeenan and Samuel Hudson 
Pellar, for “Crown spring hinge, for automatically raising the 
seats of water-closets when not in use.” October 11, 1888, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

9403. William Thomas Symons and Lewis Prust Symons, 
for “Improvements in material for floors and floor and wall 
coverings, and applicable for other purposes.” June 28, 1888. 

10219. Robert Williams Gamble, for “A new or improved 
combined door spring-alarum.” July 13, 1888. 

13155. William Joynson, for “Improvements in, and con- 
nected with, roof gutters.” September 12, 1888. 

13326. John Hawthorn, for ‘Sinking metal cylinders, 
lining or tubing for heading shafts or wells employed in 
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following and others have taken greatly increased space :— 


D. Bostel, 1 page (increase from } page), 

Broad & Co., 8 pages (increase from 1 page), 

Burt & Potts, 2 pages (increase from } page), 

Doulton & Co., 2 pages (increase from 3 page). 

Maw & Co., 2 pages (increase from + page), 

Richerdson, Eilson & Co., 2 pages (increase from + page 
in first and 1 page in second issue), 


S. Saunders, 1 page (increase from 4 page). 


J. Wright & Co., 2 pages (increase from + page). 

Hitchins’ Fireproof Plastering Co. write :—“Was 
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to it.” 

James Brown writes:—“Has resulted in business with 
several firms in the course of the year.” 

Thos, Gregory & Co. write :—“We have proved ‘its 
worth.” ‘ We find that a great benefit has accrued to us from this 
excellent method of advertising.” 
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making foundations, or in mining, tunnelling, or well-sinking.” 
September 15, 1888. 

3579. Abraham Stokes, for “Improved guiding apparatus 
for gas-holders.” September 20, 1888. 

13761. Alexander Bobrownicke, for “ Improvements in the 
treatment of town refuse and other putrescible matters.” 
September 24, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


15141. John Cardwell and James Chander, for “ Improve- 
ments in bolts for securing shop-window shutter-bars, sliding- 
sashes, and for other analogous purposes.” November 7, 1887. 

15476. Ezra Lofts, for “‘ Improvements in or relating to 
ventilating.” November 12, 1887. 

16877. Hiram Stevens Maxim, for “ Intermittent water dis- 
charge, applicable to the washing-out of drains, water-closets, 
and to similar purposes.” December 8, 1887. 

16924. Benjamin Joseph Barnard Hills, for “ Improved 
extinguishing apparatus for circular or Argand oil-lamps.” 
(Anton Weiseman, Germany). December 18, 1887. 

185. Alfred Clifford, for “ Improved waterspray apparatus 
for extinguishing fires.” January 5, 1888. 

2199. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for ‘“ Improvements 
in hanging centre-plates for fanlights, applicable also to other 
analogous purposes.” February 14, 1888. 

2886. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “‘ An improvement 
in sash pulleys for windows; applicable also to pulleys for 
other purposes.” February 27, 1888. 

10913. George Davies, for “ Improvements in drain-traps.” 
July 28, 1888. 

12589. Henry William Joseph White, for “ Improvements 
in window and other fasteners, specially applicable to sashes, 
ree doors, and for other similar purposes.” September 1, 
1888. 

12771. Richard Cardwell Robinson, for “ An improved con- 
Best of die for use in brickmaking machines.” September 4, 
1888. 

PATENTS SEALED, OCTOBER 12, 1888. 

11966. James Bazeley Petter, for “Improvements in stoves 

and fireplaces.” September 3, 1887. 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUN G’S 


For MANSIONS,| AND ECONOMY. 
For HOTELS. 


Have world-wide reputation for 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 
POST FREE. 


12467. Alfred Winrow and Herbert Roe Tandy, for “ Im- 
provements in brickmaking machines.” September 14, 1887. 

13127. Aaron Stephenson, for “An improved butt hinge 
and method of fixing same to doors.” September 28, 1887. 

13258. William Harry Dutton, for ‘Revolving doorpost or 
other revolving posts for public buildings or others.” September 
30, 1887. ; 

16276. William Wemyss Kennedy, for “ Improvements in 
or connected with gas lamps or burners, including the carrying 
of shades and appliances relating thereto.” November 26, 
1887, 
9556. Albert Elmendorf, Stephen Ayrautt Gardner and 
Charles Prentis, for “ Improvements in water-closets.” July 3, 
1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


“Improvements in means of, and apparatus for, fastening 
and securing blocks of wood and analogous materials in 
position when used for flooring and other purposes. No. 14716. 
1887. A. J. Hopkins, 27 Mortimer Street, London. 

Claim I.—The method of securing blocks of wood and 
analogous substances by means of metal pieces or nails, each 
nail having a double shoulder or encircling-rest for the punch, 
as set forth, the front ends of the said nails being inserted into 
the one set of blocks by means of a driver, such as shown, and 
then have other blocks forced on to them, all substantially as 
and for the purposes set forth. 

“An improvement in glazing.” No. 372. 1888. Wm. 
Gibbs, 397 Kingsland Road, London. 

Claim I—The drawing of brass, copper, or other hard 
metal either from cast bars, sheet, tube, or the like to the 
required sections of ordinary “ lead-glazing,” substantially 
herein described, and according to the accompanying drawings. 

“ Man-hole cover for sewers and drains.” No. 11762. 1888. 
Elliot Emanuel, 53, 55, and 57 Marylebone Road, London. 

Claim I.—The form of recess of india-rubber which cannot 
be pulled out when the cover is taken off, substantially as 
described in the specification. 

Claim I/.—The groove in the india-rubber which secures an 
air-tight joint, substantially as described in the specification. 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Mr. WATERHOUSE will deliver his presidential address 
on Monday evening, November 5, when a large number of 
members will be sure to attend. Although a zealous 
member of the Institute and the Manchester Society, Mr. 
WATERHOUSE has been chary about writing papers or 
speaking. Among the topics with which it would be well 
to deal two are mentioned in the last number of the 
Journal of Proceedings of the Institute. One is the Bene- 
volent Society, which is not aided in proportion to the 
increase of members of the Institute. It is said that 
“Although the applications for relief have been more 
numerous, yet, during the last three years, theincome obtained 
by subscriptions has not increased to any appreciable 
extent ; while a comparison of the subscriptions received 
in 1883 (3442. 19s.) and those in 1887 (334/. 12s.) shows a 
decided falling off. The number of members of the 
Institute has considerably increased of late years, and 
it is hoped that more will subscribe to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society than has been the case hitherto.” 
An appeal from Mr. WATERHOUSE would do much to help 
the Society. The condition of the library also indicates 
the indifference of the members. It appears that the 
* desiderata ” have been supplied during the last nineteen 
years at the rate of a tzifle over one per cent, per annum. 
Foreigners appear to be more liberal in proportion to their 
number than the English members. It is related that 
during the last three years, of 269 donations by members, 
186 were made by British and 83 by foreign members, and 
173 donations were made by non-members, 131 being by 
British subjects and 42 by foreigners. At one time it was 
supposed that a visit to the library was waste of labour, but 
the convenience of readers is more studied now, and if the 
library is allowed to exist it ought to show some approach 
to completeness. 


A PAPER on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, by 
Professor MIDDLETON, was read in part at a meeting of the 
Hellenic Society on Monday. The temple, of which 
remains exist, was the fifth on the site, and was built by 
means of a subscription raised tnroughout Greece under the 
authority of the Amphictyonic Council. The Alemzonidze 
of Athens were the contractors. The architect was SPIN- 
THARUS, a Corinthian. Professor MIppDLETON showed 
that the temple was hexastyle and peripteral in the Doric 
order, with the probable dimensions of 192 feet by 72 feet 
6 inches on the top step. It was built of limestone, coated 
with the finest stucco. Comparing the style of the details 
with those of other Doric temples, Professor MIDDLETON 
conjectured that it must have been later than the temple of 
Corinth, and possibly also than that at Aégina, After refer- 
ence to his conjectural restoration both of the temple and 
of the subterranean oracular cell, the writer spoke of the 
wall enclosing the ¢emenos as of the finest Greek masonry, 
and remarkable not only for its construction but for the 
fact of its face being covered with closely-cut inscriptions, 
dating from the end of the third century z.c. to the time of 
HapRIAN. In the course of the discussion which followed 
it was pointed out by Mr, F. C. PENnRosg, as the result of 
recent explorations on the Acropolis, that the older 
Parthenon was built not of marble but of limestone covered 
with fine stucco, and also that Ionic capitals came into use 
in Greece earlier than had previously been supposed. Mr. 
FARNELL recommended excavations on the site of the 
temple, as it might be ascertained whether the Afol/o Bel- 
vedere and the Stroganoff Apollo did not commemorate a 
repulse of the Gauls from Delphi by the agency of the god. 


A CORRESPONDENT complains that in a paragraph last 
week the name of ALEXANDER THOMSON was not associated 
with the reference to the ‘‘travelling studentship ” of the 
Glasgow Society of Architects. The omission is to be 
ascribed to the official report. No slight was offered to the 
shade of the architect in London or Glasgow. ‘The Society 


possesses only one travelling studentship, and architects 
know that it was founded as a memorial of ALEXANDER 
THOMSON. Our own experience is that men who do 
nothing to promote THomson’s fame, and, in fact, deride 
his style, profess to be the most touchy about the quality 
of his work when it is noticed by strangers. 


THE Germans, after exploring Olympia, and drawing 
from it the fine examples of sculpture, dv not appear to 
have taken much pains to preserve the remains of the 
temple. Mr. Harotp Parsons says that, during a visit in 
last spring, he spent most of his time in destroying the 
young pine trees, often 5 feet high and nore, whose roots 
had penetrated the calcareous stones in all directions. The 
ravages of the asphodel were also serious, and the weeds 
with which the gigantic drums of the pillars were covered, 
when uprooted invariably bting away a mass of dis- 
integrated rubble and shells. The ground-plan of the 
temple precinct can be made out, but unless care is taken 
the limestone will be overturned by the vegetation. Mr. 
PARSONS proposes that the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies should invite subscriptions towards the 
provision of a caretaker for the ruins themselves, such as 
those provided by the Hellenic Government for Delphi and 
Eleusis. 


THE new Shaftesbury Theatre, of which Mr. Puipps is 
architect, has a depth of 58 feet 4 inches from curtain to 
back of pit, and from curtain to back of stage the depth is 
45 feet. The stage is 30 feet in width and 27 feet in 
height. The theatre can accommodate 1,800 persons. 
The hangings are of plush, a rich brown colour, lined with 
salmon-coloured silk. The colours of the decorations are 
light French grey and gold, and the walls of the theatre are 
covered with a dark terra-cotta paper. The stage is 
separated from the auditory by Mr. Max CLarke’s Patent 
Protected Iron Curtain, manufactured by Messrs. CLARKE, 
Bunnetr & Co., covered on the audience side with green 
baize, and worked by hydraulic power supplied from the 
mains of the Hydraulic Power Company, which run up in 
the subway underneath Shaftesbury Avenue. ‘The auditory 
is at present lighted by one of Messrs. SrRoDEs’s sunlights, but 
it is proposed very shortly to instal the electric light all 
over the building. The ironwork was supplied by Messrs. 
Mor.LanpD & SON, and the general contractors were Messrs. 
PaTMAN & FoTHERINGHAM. The theatre is isolated on all 
sides, and egress for the auditory is afforded by thirteen 
doors. 


Tue remarks of Consul-General Dunpas, in his last 
report on the trade of Hamburg, deserve attention in this 
country. He says that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding British manu- 
facturers and merchants may pooh-pooh the possibility of 
their being cut cut by German trade, it is nevertheless 
slowly but surely making its way, and attaining proportions 
the more alarming from its silent and undemonstrative pro- 
gress. Germany’s efforts have been directed to one end 
with a steady persistency—and that not unsuccessfully—to 
emancipate her trade from foreign hands, and to get it 
within her own control.” As proof of what is being done, 
the Consul explains that the trade of Great Britain and the 
Australian Colonies with Hamburg amounts to 21,000,000/. 
a year. He suggests that English producers should en- 
deavour to foster the notion of the superiority of English 
goods ; but, unfortunately, the Germans are able in many 
cases to controvert an assumption of that kind. 


Tue Brown-book of, the Association is now a fairly-sized 
volume, since it contains 177 volumes, or ten more than 
last year. No other directory of an ‘architectural society 
can show so many signs of ,activity as are to be seen in the 
elementary and advanced classes, lectures, and other aids to 
knowledge. The number of members has increased trom 
993 to 1,052, the majority, as usual, coming from London. 
Everything that is practicable is done to give help to 
members in the provinces, and there should be more than 
224 of them on the rolls. Among the additions is the 
prospectus of the Cycling Club,. which is likely to. grow 
into a useful institution. The session begins well, and 
under Mr. AppLETON’s presidency we may expect further 
developments. 
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KIRBY HALL AND WELDON STONE. 


7 IRBY HALL in Northamptonshire was at one time 
kK among the stately homes of England, but it is now 
in a condition that must excite indignation as well as 
reyret. Within the memory of men who are still living that 
house was habitable, but some years back the then possessor 
appears to have resolved that his heirs must seek a home 
elsewhere. His lordship began with selling the lead that 
covered the roofs to a pedlar for a small sum, and the 
money, it is said, was never paid. The noble lord was, we 
imagine, no less generous in disposing of other materials, 
and if Kirby Hall was not used as a source of supply for 
wood and stone, then appearances are deceptive. f 

The history of the building is not clear. According to 
one account it was erected for Sir HuMFREY STAFFORD. 
The boar’s head crest, the initials H. S., and inscriptions in 
stone would support that view. Afterwards the house is 
supposed to have passed to Sir CHRISTOPHER HATTON in 
exchange for Holdenby. It is maintained, also, that Kirby 
Hall was always the property of Harron, as it was erected 
at his expense, and the fine outer gateway certainly bears 
his arms. JOHN THORPE records that he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of Kirby Hall in 1570. In the following century 
In1Go JONES was commissioned to make some alterations. 

The exterior shows two modes of treatment. As seen 
from the park on the west side, the Hall bears a resem- 
blance to many Elizabethan buildings, and the most remark- 
able feature will be found in the great bow windows. But 
more of the Italian spirit will be seen in the court and in 
the parts near the porch. THORPE believed in the advan- 
tage of pilasters, which he employs with much skill. This 
will be suggested by the sketch of the Hall which appeared 
in this journal a fortnight ago. 

HatTon is said to have won the favour of EL1zABETH 
through his dancing in a masked ball given in her honour by 
the Inns of Court. He was appointed gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, and was in the constant receipt of valuable 
presents from the Queen. It was ELIzABErH’s custom to 
give her courtiers from forty to fifty ounces of plate on each 
New Year’s day, but on those occasions HaTTon obtained 
four hundred ounces. In 1572 he became captain of the 
guard, and the next year, when ill, he was sent to Spa with 
the Queen’s physician as one of his attendants, Subse- 
quently he was made vice-chamberlain and a privy 
councillor, In 1582 he retired from court through jealousy 
of RatricH. He was brought back and rewarded with the 
chancellorship. Although he was unskilled as a lawyer, 
his good sense brought him commendation—“ Splendid- 
issime omnium, quos vidimus, gessit,” says CAMDEN. 
ELizaBETH honoured HatTron with a visit in 1589. The 
expense of the preparations bore heavily on the chan- 
cellor, but it was not his only grief. Money was needed at 
the time for the public defence. The Queen, while at 
Kirby Hall, claimed an immense sum from Harron for 
first fruits. He was unable to pay, and soon afterwards he 
died. Holdenby was sold to raise the money. 

Kirby Hall was therefore built out of moneys which 
came from Exizaseru. No country knight at the time 
could otherwise undertake a work having so much grandeur 
as was seen there. It was not only costly to build, but 
needed an enormous outlay to keep up, and, with all his 
income, it was as much as Sir CurRIstoPpHER HatrTon could 
sustain. Some allowance should accordingly be made for his 
inheritors when they wished to be clear of the building, 

In these latter days, when landed property in England 
can barely pay the charges upon it, how many proprietors 
would have the courage to dream of the restoration of a 
building which has by degrees fallen into the condition of 
Kirby Hall? Lord Wincuitsga has, however, resolved to 
make the attempt, and hopes to find the money which is 
necessary by selling the stone which is to be found on part 
of his estate at Weldon, where, at one time, quarries were 
opened. 

On Friday last a great many architects and builders 
accepted Lord WINCHILSEa’s invitation to visit Kirby Hall, 
and afterwards to examine the new quarry. It was a treat 
to the majority. . Kirby Hall is not familiar to every 
architect, and it could be examined on Friday in good com- 
pany. ‘There were no amateurs to spoil the enjoyment by 
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crude theories, and it was possible to study and sketch 
without a fear of being bored. It was no wonder that so 
many architects endeavoured to grow young again, in emula- 
tion of Mr. Ewan CuRIsTIAN, who appeared to be able to see 
more of the building than any of his companions. But as 
Weldon stone on Friday assumed greater importance than 
Kirby Hall, it is right we should lose no time before speaking 
about it. 

In the report of the commissioners who were appointed 
to seek after the most eligible stone for building the Houses 
of Parliament, there is no mention of the Weldon quarries. 
Northamptonshire, which is rich in stone, is represented 
in that document solely by the oolite from Barnack Mill, 
near Stamford. Weldon stone was, however, at one time 
recognised as possessing many good qualities, but in 1839 
the commissioners would have had some difficulty in 
obtaining a sample, for the quarries, in common with the 
rest of the estate, were neglected by the owner. According 
to local tradition, which is not to be despised in such cases, 
Weldon stone was used in Old St. Paul’s. It may have been 
the material that was specified for constructing the vault of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; and it is recognisable 
in the walls of churches and other buildings in Northamp- 
tonshire. What is called Ketton stone in some descrip- 
tions appears to have come from one of the Weldon 
quarries. 

A glance at a geological map will show that Weldon 
lies upon the oolite formation, which may be described as 
stretching from the Humber to the Severn. There are 
several varieties of oolites, but generally their granular 
character is so marked as to give rise to the theory that 
they are derived from ancient coral beds. The Weldon 
stone might be selected as a typical oolite. When taken 
from the quarry it is a dark shade of the colour which, for 
want of a better word, is called ‘‘creamy.” After a time it 
becomes grey. In its original, as in its transformed state, 
the colour is very pleasing. The stone is homogeneous and 
close in grain, it weighs about 140 lbs. to the cubic foot, 
and in other ways has some analogy with Ancaster. ‘The 
crushing weight, according to Messrs. KirKaLpy, is 140 
tons per square foot. 

It must be said that whoever had charge of the arrange- 
ments at the quarry at Weldon on Friday last, was not 
aware of what is essential if an architect has to judge of the 
value of a building stone. An experiment could only be 
conducted in a manner that was not satisfactory, and was 
hardly likely to serve the interests of the owner of the 
quarry. There was no preparation for any tests. For 
instance, when water was poured on the side of a block, 
which would be the part to withstand rain, it was absorbed 
with a rapidity that was remarkable. The phenomenon 
was enough to raise a prejudice against the stone. It is 
quite possible that some of the stones which were discovered 
to be so peculiarly porous were only a few hours out of the: 
quarry, and if they had been properly seasoned one might 
have observed a different result. But in order to ascertain 
the absorptive power of a stone something else is needed 
besides dashing dirty water upon its face. Specimens ought 
to be shown which were soaked in water for several. days, 
and means provided for weighing stones in a dry as well as 
in a saturated state. It is not difficult to suggest the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere by a process that is comparatively 
simple, and it might have been employed at Weldon with- 
out incurring much expense. As regards the workable 
qualities of the stone, nothing was to be seen that. had lately 
passed through the hands of a mason. 

It is to be regretted for his own sake that Lord Win- 
CHILSEA had not consulted an architect or a contractor 
about his arrangements. If builders like Mr. Tompson, 
of Peterborough, Mr. Drennert, of Nottingham, or Mr. 
PATTINSON, of Sleaford, who were all present, had been 
asked for advice, the quarry must have presented a different 
appearance. They would be able to bring forward the kind 
of evidence which is needed, if the qualities of a stone are 
to be recognised by architects. 

If, through mismanagement, it was difficult to realise 
the value of Weldon stone from a visit to the quarry, 
fortunately there were other means available for the visitors. 
Kirby Hall and Geddington Cross were enough to convince 
the most sceptical. In the fornier ingenuity seems to have 
been exercised to bring the building to ruin. But, in spite 
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of all that could be perpetrated by the owners to aid the 
work of time, the condition of the masonry might be said 
to be perfect, and the carving seems to retain its original 
sharpness. The fluting of the pilasters and the most 
exposed arrises continue to be true in line. Where finials 
remain they retain all their parts unbroken. Indeed, the 
strangeness which strikes a visitor on first seeing the build- 
ing is partly owing to the contrast offered by the soundness 
of the masonry with the frailty of the carpenter’s work 
and the absence of roofing. We can see there a 
remarkable example of what lawyers call “extraordinary 
decay.” If a wall should need reparation in any part it is 
owing to man’s hand, for the stone seems capable of resist- 
ing atmospheric agencies for ages. On looking at Kirby 
Hall one feels that an exceptional cause must have brought 
about the destruction of a material that was made to 
endure, and that it operated in a capricious manner. Ruins 
are not uncommon in England, but we doubt if another 
can be found which is so much of a puzzle in its combina- 
tion of strength and weakness as the seat of the Harrons, 


Geddington Cross was erected about three centuries 
earlier than Kirby Hall, and was more exposed to danger. 
It stands in an open space in the village, and has figures 
and symbols which at one time would be regarded as 
accessories of a superstition, and which a loyal and orthodox 
man was bound to destroy. Geddington was not an ex- 
citable place, and as the structure found few enemies among 
the inhabitants, it has survived the wear and tear of six 
centuries. It is, in fact, the best preserved of the Eleanor 
Crosses. Assuming that Weldon stone was used in its con- 
struction, we must admire the toughness of a material that 
after so long a time presents the most delicate detail of the 
canopies on the three sides, as if it were the work of 
yesterday. 


Rushton Hall, which was afterwards visited, is also an 
example of what can be done with Weldon stone. ‘This 
large mansion is now occupied and forms a most comfort- 
able dwelling. There was, unfortunately, no time for so 
close an examination as the building deserves. It is not as 
consistent an example of Elizabethan work as Kirby Hall, 
for the builders were able to employ mouldings and orna- 
ment which would appear more apposite in a building of 
earlier style, as they were evidently modelled on Medizeval 


precedents. But few would care to think of details when, 


impressed with the general effect. The house must have 
undergone restoration, for the residents need not suffer 
inconvenience for the sake of archeology. The grounds 
are laid out in a way that would gratify a landscape 
painter, and the remarkable triangular tower, which was 
erected by Sir THomas TRESHAM, forms a termination for 
some of the avenues. The tower is also said to be con- 
structed of Weldon stone, and the symbolic devices which 
cover the front will, therefore, long remain as a testi- 
mony of the designer’s faith, which no sufferings could 
overcome. 

Judging from the action of water on some of the pieces 
in the quarry, it might easily be concluded that a building 
of Weldon stone would always give free passage for moisture 
from without. It is evident, however, that some chemical or 
physical action occurs, through which the pores are effectually 
closed. How long it takes to accomplish this change 
was not revealed, and it is to be regretted that somebody 
was not present at the quarry who could talk about the stone 
with precision. Some of the remarks of Mr. THompson at 
the luncheon might be easily interpreted as a warning 
against its general use, for he was emphatic about its 
porosity. We believe that if not used immediately after it 
is quarried, there is little danger of the stone being an aid to 
dampness. Besides, the absorbing power ofa stone is not by 
itself the best test of strength, as is seen with sandstones, 
which disintegrate although they are not very absorbent. 
Weldon stone has weight and cohesive power, and the 
buildings where it was employed show its endurance. The 
colour is always pleasing, the stone can be got out in,blocks 
of great size, and there is apparently remarkable uniformity 
in quality. If the quarries are conducted with prudence, 
there is a likelihood that the stone will be sought after, for 
it is said to be easily worked, and, with the aid of the 
Midland Railway system, it can be delivered at a reason- 
able rate in London or elsewhere. When it is known that 
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the profits are to be assigned to the restoration of Kirby 
Hall, every one who admires English architecture must wish 
that Lord Wincuinsea will be successful in his experiment. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


“HE first in the series of Rhind Lectures in Archeology, 
Edinburgh, was delivered on Friday by Dr. Robert 
Munro, on the “ Lake Dwellings of Europe.” 

Dr. Munro began with the geographical distribution and 
details of the remains of lake dwellings, dealing in particular 
with the stations discovered in Lake Zurich and Western 
Switzerland. He related how the first discovery of a lake 
dwelling had been made at Ober-Meilen, on Lake Zurich, in 
the winter of 1853-54, when some of the inhabitants, taking 
advantage of an exceptionally low state of the water to reclaim 
ground at the margin of the lake, came upon wooden piles, 
stone hatchets, stag-borns, and other remains. The discovery 
had not attracted much notice until the attention of Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller had been called to-it, and an examination 
led him to the conclusion that these piles, systematically 
arranged, had formerly supported a platform, and that on this 
platform huts had been erected, which at a later period had 
been destroyed by fire. This discovery and the explanation of 
it led to other discoveries of the same kind in Lake Zurich, in 
the neighbouring lakes, and all over Europe; but in Lake 
Zurich it was the extraordinary activity of the people of Zurich 
itself which had led to the greatest discoveries. The ornamental 
quays, gardens, and promenades, begun about five years ago, 
by which they had completely transformed the shores in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the outlet of the river Lemat, 
had been filled up by materials dredged from other 
parts of the lake, and these operations had revealed lake settle- 
ments at Wollishofen, Kleinhafner, Banschanze, and other parts 
of the lake. In these remains of all ages had been discovered, 
most of all at Wollishofen, where, along with relics of the stone 
age, were brought up implements which showed that it had 
existed during the most flourishing period of the bronze age. 
Knives with ornamented handles, ornamented spear-heads, 
armlets, and ornamental dishes, all betokened a certain advance- 
ment among the inhabitants. Leaving Lake Zurich, Dr. Munro 
went westward, and dealt with the group of lakes, Neuchatel, 
Bienne, and Morat. He related how attention had first been 
drawn to the subject of lake dwellings in the district by the 
discovery of a steinberg in Lake Bienne, covering three acres, 
and rising gradually from a depth of 20 feet to within 7 or 8 feet 
of the surface. Among these stones the heads of piles had 
been discovered, and examination showed that a lake dwelling 
had existed there, and was exceptionally rich in antiquities. A 
further search showed half a dozen settlements to have existed 
in Lake Bienne, and Government operations for lowering the 
level of the lakes in order to reclaim the delta of land between 
them brought to light numerous other dwellings. In Bienne 
sixteen were discovered ; in Neuchatel fifty or sixty, and the 
most interesting of these were noticed by the lecturer, and the 
most remarkable finds described and illustrated by diagrams. 
Similarly he described the settlements in Lake Geneva, fifty or 
sixty in number, and in several of the small western lakes, 
Speaking generally, he noted how the stations of the bronze age 
were further out from the shore than those of the stone period, 
and how the character of the implements as regards workman- 
ship improved in the more westerly settlements. Compara- 
tively few of the celts of Eastern Switzerland had a socket, and 
in the whole of the Wollishofen discoveries there was not a 
single knife with a socket, while in Western Switzerland the 
reverse was generally the case, and numerous objects were 
found tin-ornamented. 

The second lecture was delivered by Dr. Munro on Monday 
afternoon. Beginning with the settlements of Robenhausen, in 
Eastern Switzerland, he remarked that investigations had 
shown that these pile dwellings formed an irregular quadrangle 
a little over three acres in extent. The piles were of oak, beech, 
or pine, and it was calculated that 100,000 were required for 
the whole settlement. They were now several hundred yards 
from the present margin of the lake, and the remains were 
found under 5 or 6 feet of peat. ‘There could be no doubt, how- 
ever, that originally they were surrounded by water. The 
nearest land on the east side was 2,000 yards, and on the west 
side 3,000 yards; but notwithstanding that great distance, 
there extended a gangway from the settlement, the remains of 
which could yet be traced. This was one of the most famous 
settlements that had been discovered in connection with 
lacustrine research, It appeared from the testimony of the 
piles that the settlement had on two different occasions been 
destroyed by a conflagration, and of these there existed ample 
evidence in the charred remains of wood, food, cloth, and other 
articles. The settlement had been rebuilt after the second 


conflagration, and had evidently for some cause been aban- 
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doned—probably owing to the steady accumulation of the peat 
around it. From Robenhausen a large quantity of remains had 
been got, including a canoe, a yoke made of hazel branch, and 
an assortment of knives, clubs, stone axes, pottery, and a 
smelting clay crucible, in which traces of copper were found. 
The settlement of Niederweil was discovered, as was that just 
mentioned, by peasants cutting peat. The dwellings had been 
constructed on a series of artificial islands, and there were no 
evidences that they had been burnt. The pottery found was 
very curious, Some of the fragments were ornamented, others 
were neatly polished, and had handles of finished form. 

A considerable portion of the lecture was devoted to a 
description of the settlements of Lake Constance, the sheltered 
bays of which seemed to have had a great attraction for the lake 
settlers. Those found now were mostly at the lower end of 
the lake. If they existed at the other end they had been 
covered up by the silt of the river. From the settlement at 
Wangen as much as 100 bushels of charred corn had from 
time to time been collected, and from the quantity of charred 
applecores that had been found it was evident that the in- 
habitants manufactured some kind of drink. Most of the 
settlements belonged to the stone age, but some came down to 
the bronze age. At Bodman, at the extreme end of the 
Uhldingen See, specimens of glass ware had been found ; and 
at Maurach as many as one thousand nephrite hatchets. At 
Schussenried, on the Foedersee, it was pointed out that the 
platforms were constructed like a fascine—between each trans- 
verse wooden layer there being a bed of clay. Here a sub- 
stance like asphalte was found, which it was believed the lake 
dwellers made from birch bark and smeared on their vessels. 
The pottery was ornamented. The lake settlements in the 
Danubian basin were next referred to—Starnberg, Mondsee, 
Attersee, and Laibach. At Starnberg articles had been found 
which pointed to the fact that this settlement had existed from 
the stone age until early Christian times. At Mondsee pottery 
was found beautifully ornamented. Deep incisions had been 
cut in the sides of the vessels, and some white substance run 
into it. Here also was found a curious double fork or dagger 
not got elsewhere. The Laibach Moor, it was observed, com- 
prised an area of about 85 English square miles. At one time 
it had been a beautiful sheet of water. The remains of lake 
settlements had been found in the peat. These included, in 
addition to the usual implements, a sort of crucible, and a 
mould for casting hatchet heads. There were also hooks for 
fastening cloth, anda kind of phantom minnow for catching 
pike. The most curious thing found was a curiously con- 
structed piece of mechanism, about 32 inches in Jength, having 
valves and hinges in the centre. It was identified as resembling 
the traps found in North Germany with which fish otters were 
caught. But at Laibach no remains were found of fish otters, 
but about 140 skeletons of the beaver had been found, though 
there was no historical record that such animals had ever 
existed in this place. This ingenious piece of mechanism, 
however, was no doubt the beaver-trap of the old lake dwellers. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


‘] ‘HE first Exhibition of this Society since it was honoured 

with the title of “‘ Royal” was opened to the public in the 
Institute Galleries, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, on Saturday, 
two hundred and eighty-three works having been hung. At the 
customary luncheon, held in connection with the Exhibition, 
Mr. Francis Powell, president, occupied the chair, 

The President, after the usual loyal toasts, proposed “ The 
Royal Academies of Art.” All institutions of long standing, 
he said, were liable to err by opposition or indifference to 
change, and a slowness to recognise new movements. The 
vested interest of age and the continuance of thought in old 
channels delayed the acceptance of fresh conceptions, but it 
was essential that the Academies should be alert to every 
dawning phase of art. For art, to live, must be progressive. 
There was no standing still. History showed that when 
advance ceased, decline commenced ; and, therefore, every sign 
of fresh vitality should be hailed with joy asa probable new 
era in art. At present the people mixing in the artistic 
world could not have failed to notice a change taking place 
in the ideas and scheme of work by the leading young 
painters and their followers, which was broadly designated 
the new French school, for the first seeds germinated and 
radiated from across the Channel. It was very much scoffed 
at by many, as were in years gone, first the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, and later the A®sthetic feeling. Yet, who could 
deny that from the advent of each of those developments of art, 
painting gained, receiving regenerated impulse and life? And 
such, he had no doubt, would be the result of the present 
departure. It seemed to be their duty to urge the Academies 
to encourage that outcome of budding thought, though it might 
not accord with the views of former practice. 


Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., responded on behalf of the Royal 
Academy. , 

Mr. W. D. Mackay, R.S.A., replying for the Royal Scottish 
Academy, said it was no sinecure to be a member of the 
Academy at present, and if one read all that was said about it, 
he would have a bad time indeed. During the past few 
weeks a great friend of his own had written a work entitled, 
“ Every Man his own Art Critic.” In that work—which was 
one of no ordinary ability—they were told that, although the 
Scottish Academy had not taken quite to the pompous vulgarity 
of the body to which Mr. Hunter belonged, it had outdone it in 
the imbecility of its aims. It was all very well for that author 
to indulge in swearing at large in this way, but it would be 
difficult for him to name any of the leading Scottish artists for 
half a century after the institution of the Academy who did not 
belong to it. One exception there was—he meant Milne 
Donald, of that city—but he died young, and he had no doubt 
he would have been recognised by the Academy had he lived a 
few years longer to reap the honour he well deserved. Of 
course, the Academy did not arrogate to itself the credit 
of having given birth to art in that country. It was 
the culminating point of a movement which had been 
going on for some time before its institution, and it 
was the outcome of a great deal of artistic ability which 
existed in the country. During the half-century succeeding 
its institution, the history of the Scottish Academy was very 
much the history of art in Scotland. For himself and the 
other members of that body present, he had to say that they 
were certainly alive to what the President had said about what 
was fit and good for one period not being fit and good for another. 
He had some hopes that they would be able to move on the 
lines he had suggested, and that they would be able to make 
their body representative not only of the art of Edinburgh, to 
which it was now very much confined, but of that of the whole 
of Scotland. In regard to the new phases of art which had 
come upon them, he thought, while they should certainly be 
alive to the importance of keeping their eyes open to all those 
movements, there was another aspect which was not quite as 
obvious. In art as in theology, there was that which was per- 
manent and that which was transitory; and in an article on 
John Pettie he had seen it stated that the art of Scotland had 
done more than the art of any other country to keep up the 
connection with the great art of last century and the one 
before, which was surely no small thing. Consequently, whilst 
they were open to new influences, and striving some of them to 
open themselves to them even more, it was perhaps not a bad 
thing for them to move cautiously. Like the old mail-clad 
knights, the Academy had to move slowly, for it was invested 
with a Royal Charter ; and although there was a possibility, of 
course, of something being done in the way of revising that 
document, it required to be gone about with great circum- 
spection. 

Mr. William M‘Taggart, R.S.A., in giving “The Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts,” observed that in listening to Mr. 
Mackay he thought that art in Glasgow, as in Edinburgh, was 
surrounded by great difficulties. Whether they called them- 
selves new or old lights, or whatever name they assumed, art 
itself was eternal, and it had an undying romance which 
helped to keep them all with a sincere and healthy interest in 
it even if they had not a healthy understanding of what it 
meant. With that interest, they were gratified both to see the 
results produced by the new school, and to hear that Scotland 
had kept a closer alliance than even England with the great 
artists of the world. In travelling on the Continent, people 
had said to him, ** Oh! you are a Scotsman—you come from 
the land of poetry and. romance,” and he had thought. surely 
the fine arts had something to do and to sayin the matter. 
But the troubles that surrounded them! Difficulties met them 
year after year ; and they had uphill work in getting people to 
inspect collections of pictures, while their critics sometimes 
compared them to first, and at other times to second and third 
rate men, which was not intelligent at all, Of course, he 
supposed they must put the one against the other, and make 
the best of the result. The Institute, which had done and was 
doing good work, should endeavour to rival the Exhibition in 
getting together a collection of pictures to attract the public, 
for it had been demonstrated that the Scottish people, especially 
those of the west country, would turn out to such sights in 
thousands and in millions. The Institute, though entirely an 
exhibiting body, stood in the same relation to artists as the 
Academy, and it had distinctly more power to gather a fine 
collection of pictures—lines, he thought, on which it could do 
a great deal of good. Scotland suffered from her artists leav- 
ing her, but in this country no man was considered to be a 
great man until he became an Englishman. Until an artist 
became a Londoner he was only a provincial, and he was 
treated accordingly. Despite that, he hoped the Institute 
would do its best, and he thought there was a prospect that, in 
the future, men would be more content than they had been in 
the past to stay in Scotland, and to paint for the Scottish 


{ people. For he thought there was something contemptible in 
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an over-love of appreciation, just as there was something con- 
temptible in an over-craving for commercial success. If the 
Institute prevented an exodus of the best men from the country, 
it would assuredly do a good work, 


Mr. D. E. Outram, in replying, said the only difference 
between the Society and the Institute that he could think of 
was the framework of the Institute. It was not only different 
from the Society’s, but from all other art societies, as far as he 
was aware. It was not like the Royal Academy or the Scottish 
Royal Academy, and such like, for they consisted entirely of 
artists. It was not like the Manchester or Liverpool Associa- 
tions, for they were composed entirely of laymen. But Glasgow 
had the merit of originating an Institute composed both of 
artists and laymen. It was, therefore, of true Glasgow manu- 
facture, and so bound to succeed like all their enterprises down 
to the great Exhibition. They thought this peculiar feature in 
their constitution showed the far-seeing intelligence of their 
founders. It united artists with laymen, and laymen with 
artists, and by this combination they brought the benefits of 
their various experience and respective talents to promoting the 
object they all had so much at heart. It surely was a mistake 
to suppose that laymen were one whit behind artists in their 
enthusiasm in the promotion of art. If that was the case, then 
how much better that they should be associated together in the 
same work! It surely would afford all the benefits that 
unity proverbially conferred. But besides this, laymen had 
wide associations. They could spread abroad the knowledge of 
art and of pictures better than artists, who would be thought 
trumpeting their own cause. Then they were generally men of 
some substance, who could give tangible proof of their zeal by 
buying pictures and showing them to their friends, who naturally 
followed their example. Then they were very often travellers 
to far countries, and so could import a knowledge of foreign art 
as interesting and beneficial to artists at home as foreign manu- 
factures were to our manufacturers. This was just the benefit 
of international exhibitions, for art had no limits to its sphere, 
and it was the glory of artists to have no peculiar nationality. 
Their Academy was that of the world itself. The Exhibitions 
accordingly had been more than usually interesting. Artists 
from other cities had said to him, “ This Exhibition is not like 
others ; it is cosmopolitan.” Surely it was the best policy for 
the sake of art, of artists and art, to make the Exhibitions as 
much so as possible. It was thus that the Institute was 
working its way quietly, independently—for the civic rulers gave 
it literally no assistance—and successfully. Its success, he 
thought, was proved by the splendid band of talented artists 
that Glasgow could boast of already, promising to make that 
city take the highest rank yet in the school of art. It would 
have done so already, he did not hesitate to say, if so many 
artists had not—should he say unpatriotically ?—migrated to 
London. Should they make a Glasgow school so distinguished 
that they will be glad to come back again? 


Mr. P. S. Dunn proposed “The Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours.” 


The President, in replying, said that the honour conferred 
by Her Majesty on their Society, by placing them in rank with 
their London prototypes, was a distinction of which they were 
very proud. They should have to live up to this honour, and 
show by renewed energies that in painting as well as title they 
were worthy of such position. .When he looked around the 
walls at the work of his confréres he felt that they had only to 
keep shoulder to shoulder with heartiness and oneness of 
purpose to raise their Society to the highest level. The burning 
question with water-colours had always been, ‘ Will they 
fade?” He had often spoken on this subject on these occa- 
sions, because it was of paramount interest to the aquarelliste 
and collector to know the truth, and he would not apologise for 
doing so again. Last week he received the Blue-book report of 
the Commission of experts appointed by Government to in- 
vestigate the action of light on water-colours, which investiga- 
tion, after two years’ most exhaustive experiments, was now 
concluded. The result showed that the permanence of their 
charming art was in their own and the collector’s hands—in the 
first place by the artist selecting his colours, and, in the second, 
by the purchaser keeping his drawings free from damp. There 
were twenty-two pigments, comprising six yellows, one orange, 
four reds, four blues, four greens, two browns, and one grey, 
which, when painted on Whatman’s drawing paper, resisted in 
dry air, without the slightest change, the action of the direct 
sunshine during the two years of observation, which was a 
calculated equivalent to the bleaching powers of 480 years’ 
ordinary daylight in a room. With these permanent colours 
and their combination they had an endless variety and scale of 
tints. Such being the case, no water-colourist need in future 
seek perishable material to produce the most luscious colouring, 
and the connoisseur might know in acquiring these works he 
was securing the most durable as well as the most beautiful 
description of the painter’s art. 

Other toasts, “The Guests,” “ The Chairman,” and “ The 
Croupiers” followed. 


TESSERA. 


Coloured Materials in Architecture. 


A. H. CHURCH. 

i idee whole subject of the use of natural and artificial colour 

in architecture and sculpture is fraught with difficulty. 
We cannot, however, go far wrong if we interfere as little as 
possible with the picturesqueness of nature’s chromatic arrange- 
ments whenever they possess a distinctive character; with 
uncoloured and less interesting marbles and stones, the case is 
certainly different. With pure white marble, having a slight 
translucency and a beautiful sub-crystalline texture, it often 
seems better not to interfere by any additions of artificial 
colouring. The substance appears so thoroughly fitted for the 
presentation of ideal forms that even the barest suggestion of 
realistic colour may look like sacrilege, and may easily lapse 
into vulgarity. This degradation is more particularly liable 
to occur when the sculpture is placed near the level of the 
eye and in a good but not very strong light. And here a 
curious effect of very powerful illumination and of a dim 
light may be noted. Strongly coloured surfaces are rendered 
pallid by brilliant sunshine, a clear atmosphere and a deep 
blue sky, reflectimg under such circumstances an augmented 
proportion of white light. And when the light is dim, as in 
the interior of many an Eastern dwelling, the most decided 
colours lose their staring and obtrusive character, and merge 
into a harmony of darkened tones. In Eng'and we generally 
have to deal with the effects of a moderate degree of illumina- 
tion, and in consequence we cannot reckon upon any con- 
siderable modification’ of the decided colours we may employ. 
In architectural interiors, where poor-looking or inferior 
materials (whether wood or stone) are employed, widely diver- 
gent opinions have been urged as to the mode in which 
artificial colour should be distributed. If the lines, contours, 
mouldings, and carvings are good, it is argued that they do not 
need accentuation with colour; if they are weak and poor, 
colour will but bring out their defects. And a scheme of arti- 
ficial colouring, if quite independent of architectural forms, has 
the great drawback of breaking up the structural unity of the 
work. On the whole, it may be concluded that the only safe 
course is to arrange and calculate beforehand the scheme of 
form and colour as a united whole. 


Effect of Frost on Stone. 
G. R. BURNELL. 

The principal danger of exfoliation arises from the expansion 
of the moisture contained in the stone under the influence of 
frost, and a very elegant process was invented by M. Brard, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the probable extent due to this 
cause. M. Brard in his experiments upon the resistance of 
stones, caused them to be boiled for half an hour in a saturated 
solution of the sulphate of soda. They were then withdrawn 
and allowed to stand in a flat vessel, at the bottom of which was 
a small quantity of the same solution, the first efflorescences 
were washed off, and the degradation of the stones during the 
next five or six days, under the effects of the continued efflor- 
escence, were taken as an indication of the probable extent to 
which they would be affected by frost. In the first volume of 
Rondelet’s “ Art de Batir,” p. 307 (ed. 1842, Paris), M. Brard’s 
process is described in detail ; but some very curious experi- 
ments recorded in vol. 7, “ 1" serie des Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées,” by M. Minard, together with an article by M. Vicat, 
inserted in the same volume, throw very considerable doubts 
upon the exact amount of dependence to be placed on its 
indications. M. Vicat, indeed, very properly observes that it 
still remains to be proved that the expansive action of water in 
freezing is identical with that of crystallisation, which can only 
produce energetic effect at temperatures between 68° and 
86° Fahr. According to this very accurate observer, stones 
which are exposed to a southerly aspect, on the north of the 
equator, are more affected by frost than those exposed to the 
north ; and the most efficient protection to materials of this 
description of a porous nature is a coating of oil paint, or any 
other fatty pigment which prevents moisture from being driven 
or absorbed into the stone. M.Minard recommends that stone 
should be quarried in the spring, and not employed in a build- 
ing until it has been exposed to the effects of one winter at 
least. 

Rolation between Stained Glass and Architecture. 

C. WINSTON. 

It will be admitted, I apprehend, that the earlier Gothic 
styles are more severe in their architectural character than the 
later ones, and also that the glass most in harmony with 
Gothic buildings in the Norman or Early English styles is that 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I have tried for a long 
time past to discover the reason of this conformity, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that the harmony between the painted 
windows and the architecture depends far more on the 
colouring of the windows than on their design, I have often 
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contemplated the general effect of thirteenth-century, of | 
fifteenth-century, and even of sixteenth-century painted glass 
in the windows of a Norman or Early English building, from 
a distance too great for admitting of my making out the design 
with any degree of distinctness, and have invariably observed 
that the colouring of the earlier glass most accorded’ with the 
character of the architecture, and that the harmony was the 
same, whether the windows were almost entirely formed of 
white glass, like the Five Sisters at York, or were richly 
coloured, as at Bourges or Canterbury. As might have been 
expected, I have not met with the same opportunities of con- 
trasting the effect of thirteenth-century painted glass with that 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, in reference to its harmony 
with the architecture of the sixteenth century; but such 
experiments as I have been able to make have tended to 
create an impression on my mind, that the glass paintings of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries do harmonise more com- 
pletely with the character of the architecture of the fifteenth 
century than the glass paintings of the thirteenth. However, 
without pressing the last point, I will venture to express firm 
belief that the colouring of a sixteenth-century glass painting 
does harmonise better with the character of a building in the 
Renaissance style than that of a thirteenth-century glass 
painting. In these conclusions I have been influenced by the 
general effect of the glass painting rather than by its force, 
because I have remarked that good cinquecento glass paintings, 
which are hardly, if at all, inferior in power to Early English 
ones, do not in general harmonise with thirteenth-century 
buildings so completely as the windows of the thirteenth 
century. The inference I draw from these experiments is that 
there is an analogy between the colouring of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century windows, and buildings remarkable for the 
gravity and solemnity of their appearance. 
vVasaris Biographies, 
B. R. HAYDON. 

It has occurred to me as a curious question, why Vasari’s 
lives are sold throughout Europe better taan any other painter’s 
lives, and the reason is, they are not exclusively professional, 
though a whole code of technical practice can be ascertained 
from his occasional technical allusions, both on fresco and oil, 
execution and cartoons; but I will venture to say if these 
utilities had been their only merit, they would have lain unread, 
except by artists all over the world. Not so Vasari; he had 
more sense. Every man can read his lives and be amused, 
because he mixes up all the vices, virtues, follies, and tricks, 
characteristic of each artist. We know Michel Angelo, and 
Raphael, and Giulio Romano, and Titian, as well as if we had 
lived with them; he tells us all sorts of anecdotes of their 
private lives. Fuseli used to say to mé, “What have we to da 
with their private lives?” I used to reply, “ Everything.” It 
is these touches of human character in every painter, the humour 
of Buffalmacco—the violent temper of Michel Angelo—the 
suavity of Raphael—that interests the unprofessional man, the 
general reader, and have kept Vasari the very Bible of painting, 
and ever will. Whereas in the lives of Fuseli, Lawrence, 
Reynolds, and Wilkie, each in succession is but a dry detail of 
professional correspondence, from which one retires harassed, 
disgusted, and sick ; and after being published by a bookseller 
at a great expense, lie on our shelves after the first excitement, 
and are never referred to either for instruction or entertain- 
ment. Every painter’s life could be made as delightful as a 
-novel. 


Old Bondon Bridge Waterworks, 


T. WICKSTEED. 

In 1581 or 1582, Peter Morrys, a Dutchman, obtained a 
lease of the City of the first arch of London Bridge, on the 
north side, and erected a water-wheel, to be worked by the 
tide, and a set of force pumps to raise Thames water for the 
supply of the neighbourhood. The water was raised to the top 
of a wooden building 120 feet high, and passed from thence 
through pipes to supply the dwelling-houses in Thames Street, 
New Fish Street Hill, and Gracechurch Street, as far as a 
standard on Cornhill, which was erected in the middle of the 
street where the four ways meet. The water which was to 
spare, after supplying the beforenamed streets, flowed from the 
standard through four pipes branching to Bishopsgate, Aldgate, 
the Bridge, and Wallbrook, which supplied the dwelling-houses 
in the neighbourhood and cleansed the gutters in these streets. 
The site of the standard was supposed to be the highest ground 
in the City. The quantity of water raised was equal to about 
3,170,000 imperial barréls per annum, or an average quantity of 
216 gallons per minute, or about seven-eighths per cent. of the 
quantity raised by the waterworks for the supply of the metro- 
polis at present. There were sixteen pumps worked by this 
wheel, each 7 inches diameter and 30 inches stroke. Mr. 
Smeaton ascertained from registers that the pumps made 3,025 
strokes per tide; and, as there are 708 tides per annum 
(allowing one-fifth for loss through the valves, according to 
Dr. Desagulier’s statements), the quantity raised may be calcu- 
lated. Improvements, however, had been made before the 
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above particulars of the pumps were published, and therefore 
the quantity given will be the extreme probable quantity 
raised in 1582. In 1583 or 1584 machinery was fixed in the | 
second arch. Improvements were made and the works con- 
tinued in Morrys’s family until 1701, when they were sold 
(after an engagement had been made with the City for a 
lease of the fourth arch) to Richard Soams, citizen and 
goldsmith, for 36,0007. Soams formed a company, and 
divided the property into 300 shares of soo/, each. In 1761 
machinery was erected in the third arch; in 1767 machinery 
was erected in the fifth arch, and also in the second arch from. 
the Surrey side for the supply of the Borough. The large 
wheel erected in the fifth arch by Mr. Smeaton was added in 
consequence of the reduction in the fall of water occasioned by 
enlarging the water-way under the bridge when two arches were 
thrown into one. And about this time an atmospheric engine 
was erected of 10-horse power to assist the wheels at neap 
tides, and as a safeguard in case of fire happening in the City 
at the turn of the tide, when the wheels, of course, could not 
work. In consequence of the City being obliged to pen up the 
water to work the wheels, according to an Act passed in 1756, 
in the twenty-ninth of George II., the blocking up of .the, 
arches became such a nuisance to the navigation of the 
Thames, that an Act was obtained in 1822, the third of 
George IV., for the removal of the London Bridge Water- 
works, and they were removed accordingly, and the district 
was supplied by other companies, chiefly by the New River. 
At the time of the destruction of these works the number of 
tenants was 10,417, and the quantity of water raised by them, 
was equal to 39,484,000 barrels per annum, or 2,704 gallons per 
minute ; showing an increase equal to twelve times the quantity 
first raised in 1582 by Peter Morrys. In 1583 two conduits for 
Thames water were erected near to Old Fish Street Hill. In 
1594, for the better supply of the City, Bevis Bulmar erected a 
large horse-engine and four pumps at Broken Wharf, to raise 
Thames water for the inhabitants of Cheapside, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street, &c., which, Maitland says, was 
removed previous to the date of his work, 1756, on account of 
other companies being able to supply water at a cheaper rate. 


A Classification of Arts. 
R. AM SiesMITH. 


Among the objections that occur to the classifications of 
art commonly employed, whether historical, chronological, 
national, or other, is that they offer little explanation of the 
aberrations or inconsistencies of its development and very little 
of the analogies that are traceable in its efforts. I have there- 
fore found it convenient to adopt in studying zesthetical ques- 
tions a classification which corresponds to the broad divisions 
which have been suggested by ethnology. First, sensuous or 
instinctive art. Secendly, intellectual. Thirdly, moral or 
spiritual. A perfection appropriate and peculiar to each of 
these is capable of being attained apart from the others, but 
the combination of the whole, each in its own highest develop- 
ment, would be requisite to accomplish all that art is com- 
petent to reach; such a combination the world has not yet 
seen. ‘The first division, that which I have named instinctiye 
or sensuous, is the only art which exists among a vast portion 
of the human race—the whole of the first group into which 
ethnology divides man. The black races and the island people 
of the southern hemisphere do not attain any other art than 
this. A great portion also of the second group, the yellow and 
red races, do not rise above it. Respecting its characteristics 
and attainments I shall hereafter have occasion to enlarge. It 
is, therefore, only requisite now to observe that this instinctive 
art is not confined to certain groups of mankind, I may point 
to it among them, because it is the only art they possess. But 
it asserts itself among the nations who have proved capable of 
expressing themselves in the language which I venture to read 
as that of the two higher orders of art, intellectual and moral. 
The second division, distinguished as intellectual art, makes its 
appeal to human reason—to man’s critical faculties ; it forms 
its ideal from man. It summons the first class of art, sensuous 
or instinctive, to its aid, but rarely harmonises wholly with it. 
The perfection of intellectual art is to be found among the Greeks, 
who understood accurately and observed with subtle skill the 
faculties they desired to appeal to and the effect they sought to pro- 
duce. Allslavish reproductions of their art are therefore failures. 
The reproductions at Munich of Grecian temples turned into 
modern picture galleries are among the most notable examples 
of an error that arises from not fully comprehending what art 
is and the purpose it has to fulfil, <A reproduction of any 
architectural work under different conditions of thought, life, 
climate, and use, is a solecism in art, and of necessity a failure. 
The third division is moral or spiritual art. The art which 
has its origin in man’s noblest aspirations and makes its appeal 
to all that is highest in his nature. You may well believe that 
such art is rare. Its existence at all, the possibility even. of 
its existence, implies that man looks higher than his own nature, 
that he has somewhat within him which is not satished with 
this earth alone. Painting, sculpture, and especially architec- 
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ture, afford examples of efforts at least made in the direction of 
this, our third and highest division of art, It also summons to 
its aid that which 1 have named sensuous or instinctive to 
supply fitting decoration, harmony, and splendour of colour, 
and in such combination this lower art may attain its perfec- 
tion and yet be, as is just, in perfect subordination to the other. 
It also may, perhaps must, demand the aid of what I have 
characterised as intellectual art ; the symmetry, completeness, 
and precision of this latter supply materials to complete the 
triumph that it could not itself obtain, The art that seeks to 
satisfy man’s critical faculty only cannot reach his heart. In 
the ever-pending strife between emotion and reason, art is 
found enlisted sometimes on the one side sometimes on the 
other, but her greatest triumphs have been gained when reason 
has been satisfied, or nearly so, imagination aroused, and 
emotion stirred, but controlled. 


The Mouldings of the Seven Periods. 


E, SHARPE. 


In the Norman period the mouldings are very simple and 
heavy, and placed at the corners of each of the orders of 
arches, but they are somewhat relieved and lightened in the 
doorways by zigzags, frets, &c.; still the. round moulding pre- 
vails. I would observe that, notwithstanding this heaviness of 
appearance, the stones are not of greater depth than in any of 
the remaining periods, and the subordination I have described 
also prevailed throughout. I think an architect would therefore 
be inclined to say that the change of form which the arch 
gradually underwent was really by no means so important a 
change as a change in the mode of its construction would have 
been. The Norman orders were not heavier in regard to the 
size of the stones than those of the subsequent periods, and the 
workmanship of the Norman walls was, in reality, lighter than 
afterwards. In the Transitional period an increased lightness 
of effect is apparent in the mouldings, which assume a pointed 
form. We find also a peculiar form, which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Temple Church ; we see still, however, the 
same general squareness of outline, for, though considerable 
portions of stone are cut away, the mouldings usually project 
to the angle of the stone. In the Lancet period the mouldings 
seldom or never come to the angle of the stone. There isa 
greater rotundity.of appearance throughout. We have the tooth 
ornament between two rounds, the label moulding or hood 
moulding, and others peculiar to the period. In the Geome- 
trical period the mouldings are distinguished by their elegance 
and -minuteness. A common feature is the recurrence of 
little fillets, intersecting and combining with circular mouldings. 
You will observe the delicacy of these curves ; and these, 
be it remembered, are in the doorways, for in the shrines, 
canopies, and smaller work, the mouldings are so minute and 
delicate, so light and elegant (many not }-inch broad), that one 
would scarcely conceive they could be executed in stone at all ; 
yet, by the selection of a fine-grained stone, they were pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion, and to an extent that we should 
now never think of imitating. And be it also remembered, 
these are not copies one of another, but original designs by 
men imbued with a general feeling, arising, perhaps, from 
education and habit, which is certainly capable of being 
identified. The mouldings are hardly ever copied ; some par- 
ticular group may be introduced from one subject to another, 
but they are generally slightly altered. In the later portion of 
this period, as at Guisborough, we have a continuous undu- 
lating form running through the whole series of mouldings. 
The orders begin to be larger ; and later still, they increase 
considerably. Another circumstance also is perceptible, which 
is first seen in the Lancet period ; that of placing the joints of 
the stones in a hollow. In the Transitional period (and of 
course in the Norman), that is never found to happen. Each 
order is there separately prepared, and one surface is placed 
against another, forming a right angle. In the later periods, 
the joints come in the hollows. In the Curvilinear period the 
hollows are broader and shallower, and the ogee form is one 
of constant occurrence. And I will notice here the gradual 
alteration of this form of moulding, which continually occurs 
in the Lancet period, and becomes modified in the manner 
shown. The double ogee first appears in the Curvilinear 
period, and is more common in the Rectilinear. Leaving the 
Curvilinear period, we find this flattening of the mouldings 
increased, as well as the breadth and shallowness of the 
hollows ; and we have the three-centred hollow, corresponding 
with the four-centred arch; angularity of form in the label 
mouldings ; with few or no mouldings of any projection ; and 
I think we must admit that in the Rectilinear period the art of 
carving mouldings had very greatly degenerated. 4 
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The Vertical Line in Roman Architecture. 
Str G. WILKINSON, 

It is universally admitted that the principal features which 
distinguish Greek from what may be called Church architecture 
are the horizontal line in the former and the vertical in the 
latter ; and some have supposed that to church architecture is 


to be ascribed the origin of the vertical line. That it is 
common to buildings of the Saracens, the Lombards, the 
Saxons, and the Normans, as well as to those of the Pointed 
style, is sufficiently obvious ; thus far our experience tells us we 
have traced it, but beyond this conjecture has not attributed to 
it an existence, nor has its origin been ascribed to any more 
remote source. Inthe oldest Saracenic mosques, erected about 
the middle of the seventh century, the style of architecture is 
evidently borrowed from Roman buildings. Their arches are 
simply imitative of the Roman style ; the windows, though 
small, have a round arched head ; the corridors are formed of 
avenues of single slender columns supporting round arches, and 
the type of the Roman original is readily traced, as in the 
earliest churches of Europe, which also present the round arch 
of the Roman style. But in both these we find the lines already 
vertical ; and that this might be expected from what we see in 
the monuments of ancient Rome is the point to which I wish 
particularly to advert. Those buildings erected by the Romans 
in imitation of the Greek, as temples, and some other monu- 
ments of a borrowed style, present the horizontal line of 
that architecture to which they really belonged, and of which 
they were copies; and, since we find this to be the case 
in all countries of modern Europe where Greek architecture 
is imitated (even though it is notorious that the vertical line 
is the prevailing feature of our taste) we cannot be sur- 
prised that the same should have been done by the archi- 
tects of Rome. But whenever the Romans attempted any 
thing of their own, in which they thought a deviation from 
Greek models was allowable, we no longer perceive the hori- 
zontal, but the vertical line predominating ; and to such an 
extent, that even a Greek entablature is sacrificed to this their 
favourite sentiment, being broken up into detached parts and 
compelled to project and recede, in order to allow the vertical 
line to pass continuously through it to the summit of the 
building. In anarch of triumph, a Roman composition, though 
the mouldings and many other details are borrowed from the 
Greek, the vertical line commences with the pedestal of the 
columns appended to its side, and extending upwards with the 
column, breaks through the entablature, which it obliges to 
come forward to carry out and mark its direction, requires a 
projection of the attic to correspond with the capital above the 
cornice, and terminates in a statue ; thus continuing it uninter- 

ruptedly from the base of the summit of the building. This is 
not confined to an arch of triumph ; the same occurs in other 

monuments, a remarkable instance of which may be cited in 

the remains of the Forum Palladium, or Forum of Nero (accord- 

ing to the Chevalier Bunsen), where the whole entablature is 
made to advance from the face of the wall to the distance of 
several feet, and is crowned by a similar projection of the attic, 

in order to correspond with the vertical line of the column which 

supports it ; and the same taste for breaking up the horizontal 

line of Greek entablatures may be seen in numerous Jtoman 

buildings, the xe plus ultra of which occurs in the monstrosities of 
Petra. Thus then we find the vertical line did not originate with 

the architecture of Christian Europe; it occurs in the monu- 

ments of ancient Rome; and this interesting question 

naturally suggests itself, Whence did it proceed, was it of 
Italian origin? In the Rome of a Christian era the same 

occurs throughout its churches, which is the more remarkable 

as those churches are not of what has been termed Gothic, but 

of Greco-Roman or of Cinquecento style ; and in these the 

vertical line extends from the lowest to the highest part. Even 

domes and cupolas are not exempt from its intrusion. It com- 

mences with the basement of the column, and, extending 

upwards through the projecting entablature and the attic, it 

continues in bands over the whole convex surface of the dome, 

requires a corresponding pilaster or half column in the lantern, 

and exhausts itself only in the extremity of the cross or what- 

ever point terminates the building: a good example of which 

may be seen in the cupola of St. Peter’s, whose fagcade—a 

memento of Bernini—not only unites the most glaring defects 

in taste but affords an illustration of the worst application of 

the vertical line. After viewing these monuments, and 

observing the feeling which pervades them, every one must be 

surprised at the sight of the splendid palazzi of Rome and 

other cities of Italy. In these we no longer perceive the ver- 

tical but the horizontal line predominating, which is carried 

out with wonderful effect, both in the rich and splendid cornices 

that crown the building and in the string-courses beneath the 

windows. In these no broken entablature injures the harmony 

of the straight line, no sinecure columns are suspended at the 
side of the walls to do nothing but spoil the effect of the whole 
mass; and we perceive that their architects did not put 
together a number of details to form a whole, but conceived 
the whole, and made the details accessory to the general effect. 
So evident indeed is this that the details are sometimes bad, 
and still the whole is excellent ; as in many pictures of the 
great masters, where the composition and execution of the 
painting are of far greater importance, and far more striking to 
an artist than the imperfection of an accessory—like the sandal 
in the picture of Apelles, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE first decision of the Michaelmas sittings in the 
Court of Appeal related to a question of sale of house 
property. The Commissioners of Sewers purchased a 
house in Botolph Lane from the Drapers’ Company, for the 
purpose of obtaining ground for widening the roadway, and 
paid 4,287/. for it. After a time it was found that the 
house could be spared, and the Drapers’ Company claimed 
the right to repurchase. The Commissioners of Sewers 
agreed, but demanded 5,000/., as the value of the house was 
said to be increased by the improvements in the neighbour- 
hood. That theory was contested by the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, but the Recorder, in addressing the jury who tried the 
case, held that the additional value caused by improve- 
ments must be taken into account, and a verdict for 5,000/. 
was given. An application was made in a Divisional Court 
for a certiorari by the Drapers’ Company but it was re- 
fused, and it was repeated in the Court of Appeal on 
Wednesday. Their lordships confirmed the decision of the 
Recorder. Asa matter of justice, considered from a sur- 
veyor’s point, and apart from technicalities, there can be no 
disputing the principle of the decision. The Drapers’ 
Company exacted the highest price obtainable, and, having 
lost all interest in the house, the Company afterwards stood 
in the position of an ordinary individual, and therefore 
should pay the market price for the property under its new 
conditions. 


THE Minister of Commerce has approved of the 
arrangements of the competitions for the diploma of the 
International Exhibition. ~The first will be general, the 
second will be restricted to five artists. The choice of 
subject is left to the designers, but allegory is allowable. 
A plain space is to be left for the inscription. The sketch 
designs are to be deposited in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, 
before November 15. Five of the designs will be selected 
which are to be completed before February 1, 1889, and 
from them one will be selected, for which ten thousand 
francs will be paid. The four artists who were unsuccessful 
are to receive one thousand francs each. 


At the present time it is not possible to see a large 
number of the pictures which are hung in some parts of the 
Musée Royal of Brussels. Several of the galleries contain- 
ing examples of ancient pictures are covered by screens of 
white calico, which are not exhilarating to a visitor, and, 
somehow, the uncovered pictures seem to lose their value. 
The conservators are not, however, to blame. If the 


‘pictures are shrouded, it is with a view to their preserva- 


tion. It is necessary to carry out some alterations in the 
sculpture gallery on the ground floor, and as the curators 
were of opinion that the dust might arise, and affect the 
paintings in the galleries above, it was determined to do 
something to preserve them. Hence the precautions, which 
are an eyesore to every visitor to the galleries. How long 
the pictures are to be concealed is a question which rests 
with the contractor. 


M. GREBAUT, the successor of M. MaspEro in the 
direction of the museum of the Egyptian Government at 
Boulacq, is at present in Alexandria, where he is examining 
a sarcophagus which was lately found at Ramé, near Alex- 
andria. It is supposed to contain the remains of ALEX- 
ANDER Bata, the Rhodian, who usurped the throne of 
Syria and dethroned DemeErrius SoLER about 150 years 
before the Christian era. 


IT is anticipated that Mr. Wit1aM Jounson, of Wands- 
worth, the contractor, may take an action against Mr. 
HELpy, one of the members of the London School Board, 
and against the printers of the Board, in respect of state- 
ments which have been published in the second volume of 
evidence given before the special committee on the work 
of the Works Department. The special committee propose 
that the School Board of London should undertake the 
defence on the understanding that an yndertaking be given 
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by Mr. Hetry to repay to the Board all costs, charges, 
and expenses of every description in the event. of malice 
being proved, and that an undertaking be also given by the 
printers to repay to the Board all costs, charges, and 
expenses of every description in the event of the action 
being lost by anything they may have done beyond printing 
the copies required by the Board, 


Ir is once more necessary to undertake a restoration of 
the beautiful Fontaine des Innocents in Paris, although 
work of that kind was recently completed. People are 
beginning to find that the figures by JEAN Goujon and 
Pajon cannot resist the atmosphere much longer, It is, 
therefore, proposed that the figures should be removed and 
placed in a museum, and substitutes provided, in the form 
of casts or copies in stone, erected instead. It cannot be 
supposed that the market folks will care much for the removal 
of sculpture. 


Tue Germans are pushing English traders very closely 
in Japan. In 1886 Great Britain imported 56,950 tons of 
rails and Germany 33,945. But last year, while the British 
trade was increased by no more than 7,500 tons, the 
German imports rose to 63,771—or nearly on an equality 
with the British, Rails are of very great importance in 
Japan. In 1886 Great Britain imported 37,409 tons, 
against 26,299 tons from Germany ; while in 1887 Germany 
imported 35,222 tons and the English trade had fallen to 


32,355 tons. 


Tue French Commission on the rebuilding of the Opera 
Comique have decided that the design is to be obtained by 
competition. This resolution was arrived at in spite of the 
influence of M. Locxroy, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who declared that it was unnecessary to seek for a design, 
since he had already presented one which was prepared by the 
Administration of Civil Buildings. At one time M. LockRoy 
would have been the first to oppose such a proposition. It 
was also resolved at the meeting that a sum of 30,000 francs 
should be asked for in order to pay the expenses of the 
competition. 


THE report of Vice-Consul PieTscH on the timber trade 
of Memel during last year has not appeared until this month, 
when it is of little use as a guide to a timber merchant or 
builders. It is to be regretted that the Foreign Office will 
not take a hint from other countries, and recognise the 
importance of time as an element in business. M. PirTscH 
is able to record an improvement in the timber trade of 
Memel. In 1887 the shipments amounted to 582,470/, 
against 505,165/ in 1886. The report seems to indicate that 
the days for the use of Memel oak have departed in spite of 
the admiration for oak panelling. Odessa has now the trade, 
Business in oak beams is now of no importance, says 
the Vice-Consul. For the old stock carried over from 
former years 655. to 75s. for crown, ros. less for the second 
sort, was paid. The quantity brought down by the Rus- 
sian dealers was quite insignificant, viz. 5,000 cubic feet, 
which fetched about one mark per foot. In oak wainscots 
no transactions took place worth mentioning. The com- 
petition of Odessa, from which port wainscots of the same 
quality as from Memel, with more suitable lengths, are 
shipped, is not to be overcome. The following prices were 
obtainable: 4s. for crown and 2s. 6d. for brack per running 
foot ; for older stocks even these rates were not obtainable, 
and a considerable quantity still remained in stock. The 
new supplies consisted only of 1,040 reduced pieces per 
18 running feet, against 3,662 in 1886. ‘The trade in red- 
wood and whitewood planks at Memel is also declining, - 
owing to the competition of Sweden and Finland, and it is 
anticipated that the trade will soon be at an end. In red 
and white wood deals, on the contrary, a steady increase is 
observable. In former years, as planks were more in 
demand, merchants produced this article in large quantities, 
but now, the same being neglected and only to be sold with 
difficulty, they prefer the sawing of deals, the production of 
which pays well. The chief markets for deals are Germany 
and Holland 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTH, 


NE of the works by which Paris is represented 
in the Exhibition of Monumental Art at Brussels 
is “The Registration of Birth,” which M. BLANCHON 
painted in co-operation with M. GeErvex. It was the 
theory of the artists that art should take the office of the 
historian, or rather of the journalist, and present scenes as 
they take place in reality, and hence they painted “The 
Registration of Birth,” a ceremony which obtains more 
importance on the Continent than in England, as every 
male is expected to serve the State in the national army. 
Hence, also, the care which was taken in the picture to 
represent the fashions of the time, although it was known 
they were to be fleeting. The painting, too, suggests that, 
as regards registration and the subsequent calls which it 
involves on all citizens, the poor as the rich are on an 
equality, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 38. SKETOHES FROM NIMES. [A. NHEDHAM WILSON.) 
NO, 34.-PRINTING OFFICES, FETTER LANE, [HORACH GUNDBRBY.} 
NO, 35,-WARHHOUSE, (JOSHPH PEACOCK.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Association took place 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., 

president, in the chair. Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, of Edinburgh, 
was elected a member by acclamation. The annual report 
and balance sheet, which are printed in the Brown-book, 
were, on the motion of Mr. Cole A. Adams, seconded by Mr. 
S. Flint Clarkson, unanimously adopted. 

Mr. E. W. MountrorpD, hon. librarian, announced gifts 
to the library, and a vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

Mr. T. R. FARROW, hon. secretary, gave notice that a 
special visit, for members of the Class of Construction only, 
would be paid to the works of Messrs. Measures on 
November 3. 

The PRESIDENT, after distributing the prizes, delivered an 
address. 

Presidents Address. 


That the Association has become in reality “ The College of 
Architecture,” affording the best preparation for the candidates 
for the Institute Obligatory Examination, I think cannot be 
denied ; and with this important object only in view it has a 
great future before it. But looking to the terms in which the 
founders of our Society defined its objects, namely, “ To afford 
facilities for the study of civil architecture,” “To advance the 
profession,” “‘ To serve as a medium of friendly communication 
between the members and others interested in the progress of 
the art,” it seems to me that there are other subjects besides 
the examination which claim our attention ; and with this in 
view, I propose to consider one or two suggestions for increas- 
ing the scope of our work. 

With the present method of carrying on our work by means 
of honorary instructors, we can still include many studies 
which are not at present taken up; but I am well aware that 
the system has very definite limits and possibilities. 

Instruction by visitors who teach at night what they are 
practising during the day, and handing on the information they 
gain, qualified by their experience in its application to actual 
work, is the most direct method of teaching that can possibly 
exist. And the sympathy between the visitors and the students 
is much greater, and the subjects treated much more practically 
appreciated, than is the case when the instructor is dealing with 
a subject in which he has not this practical experience in work- 
ing out the facts or theories that he teaches. It is this feature 
in our system which is the greatest cause of the success of the 
Association. The visitors in most cases, being young prac- 
titioners, know the exact points where the students find difficul- 
ties, and having only recently acquired their knowledge, often 
from painful experience, are able to impart a very vital interest 
to their explanations. 

The benefit to the visitors is equally great, as it stimulates 
them to qualify themselves for the position they occupy as 
directors of the studies of the younger members, by thoroughly 
working up the subjects they undertake. But the number of 
the older members who act as visitors must necessarily be 
small, and I am anxious to see the scope of the Association 
enlarged so as to bring in a great many more of the older men 
into touch and work with the present working members, 
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The time has now come, in my opinion, when a new depar- 
ture should be made in the work of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, by the organisation of a division for the study of modern 
design. We have in our classes excellent opportunities for 
studying the classical or archeological side of our art ; but the 
modern side is only treated in the class of design, and I think 
that, taking the ages of the members of this class, it will be 
found that they are a younger set of men than used to form the 


class say ten or fifteen years ago, and I am afraid that it would 


be difficult to make the class work if any large influx of older 


men joined. ey 
But as each year the tendency of modern design is to free 


itself more and more from the fetters of precedent which used 


formerly to bind it down to rigid accuracy, surely it is impos- 
sible to ignore altogether in the working of this Association 
k has on modern design. 


the influence that contemporary wor mn 
As far as the prize list is concerned, the Association offers 
no encouragement for the study of contemporary design, but 


rigidly draws the line at the eighteenth century. No prize, as 
far as my memory serves me, has ever been offered by the 
Association for the study of any building of a later period. In 
this I think that the Association is quite right, and if it were 
proposed to substitute the study of modern instances for the 
study of old examples, I am quite certain it would be a mis- 
take. A careful training in the purer styles of Classic and 
Gothic must in all cases be undertaken in order to train the 
eye to their just proportions, and to appreciate the beauty and 
appropriateness of their mouldings and features. _ And the only 
way in which this can be satisfactorily done 1s by carefully 
measuring and plotting and sketching the actual examples of 
old work. In fact, without the study of old examples, half 
our interest in the good modern work of our best architects 
would be lost, because it is only through our knowledge of old 
work that we can appreciate the excellence of the rendering of 
the styles in which they work, and the wonderful manner in 
which they succeed in catching the spirit of it, that spirit that 
gives their work most of its charm. This is the way, and the 
only way, a student can start on his studies. And, therefore, I 
think the Association rightly limits the period of the buildings 
to be studied by her travelling students to those erected prior 
to the eighteenth century. 

But still we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
precedents for design are sought in contemporary work, and, 
whether we like it or not, the practice is on the increase, owing, 
in a great measure, to the number of illustrations that are 
published. And, this being so, it becomes a question whether 
we should not honestly admit the fact, and do our best to train 
our powers of analysis and criticism so that the selection shall 
at least be of the best examples. It would not be difficult with 
many a modern design by our best architects to produce the old 
examples on which they were based. A careful comparison 
of the original with the translation would show how much the 
master mind had used of the original, and how much was his 
own, and the process of analysis could go further—the 
translation might be from an original stone or brick treatment 
into terra-cotta, and to trace how the master had handled the 
detail so as to suit the new material, and stamp at the same 
time his own personality on the work, would be most excellent 
study; or, in other ways, how the nineteenth-century require- 
ments were made to modify the original expression. It might, 
then, be a useful exercise for us to take the old example and 
try our ’prentice hands at a similar translation. I think, then, 
we should all acknowledge that the experience gained by the 
study of how a master workman had handled the subject before 
us would be of the greatest use in our own attempt. What we 
want is a careful training in analysis, so that we can learn to 
know what is good and what is bad in modern design. Then 
the visits made to modern buildings would be greatly increased 
in instruction and interest. But this power of discrimination 
can only be the result of careful training, and students should 
certainly not attempt to study modern work until they have 
gone through a proper elementary course In the purer styles. 
I am anxious not to be misunderstood. I do not for a moment 
propose the study of modern work for our younger students, or 
to in any way take the place of a careful study of old work by 
measurement, or sketching, or the study of all the valuable 
literature connected with old examples. But what I do lay 
stress on is that the work that is going on around us, and 
which is so abundantly illustrated, cannot fail to have a 
vast influence on our own work. We have here principles of 
design and pleasing forms of art all ready to our hand, and we 
should be more than human if we were in all’cases able to 
resist the temptation to taste and handle the forbidden fruit. 

It is in order to settle the proper position which the study 
of contemporary work should occupy in the education of our 
young practitioners that I venture to make the following sug- 
gestions, namely, to form a modern side in the Association 
which shall be for those members who have passed through the 
present more or less archeological studies ; and the first step 
that should be taken for the formation of this should be the 
institution of a common room, open every evening, where all 
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the members might come in contact—-the young students using 
it for a waiting-room till their classes were held, and the men 
of the modern division for those interchanges of views on pro- 
fessional topics commonly called “talking shop. It should be 
with a view of talking shop that they should congregate. 
Without having any formal papers read or forms of dis- 
cussion, certain evenings a month might be set apart for talking 
over subjects previously agreed upon, such as, for instance, one 
evening a month might be devoted to discussing the illustra- 
tions published in the professional press. But I am anxious to 
avoid formulating any programme, because I want this to be a 
common room and nothing more, where a member might be 
sure of finding another member willing—aye, more than willing, 
eager to talk shop. [I am 4 great believer in talking shop, 
circumstance and place being appropriate. Then, in con- 
nection with this modern division, we ought to have an annual 
exhibition of illustrations of buildings actually erected, not 
only in the United Kingdom but all over the world. This 
would not be difficult if photographs had, as I venture to 
suggest they should, a prominent position; but these photo- 
graphs should be accompanied in all cases by sufficient working 
drawings to thoroughly explain the principles of design in the 
buildings. These illustrations should be arranged in such a 
manner as to contrast the buildings designed for similar pur- 
poses, and in such order that they may be intelligently studied 
and compared with one another. This exhibition could, I 


think, without very great difficulty, be made a much more 


complete exponent of our modern art than the architectural 
room at the Royal Academy at present is. 

The object of this collection, as I would suggest, should be 
to show the profession what is being done at the present time, 
year by year, to meet the architectural requirements of the age. 
It may be urged that the professional press does this sufficiently 
fully to obviate the necessity of a special exhibition. I am 
perfectly ready to acknowledge the wonderful profusion and 
beauty of their illustrations, and, for the purposes for which I 
propose this exhibition, the mere arranging of these illustra- 
tions in due order would go far to meet the purposes for which 
I suggest it. The Royal Institute would, | venture to hope, 
co-operate with the Association to make this exhibition as 
comprehensive as possible. Whether the public would be 
induced to take an interest in it or not, I think, is of little con- 
sequence ; | only propose it as an instruction to the profession ; 
but with the increased interest that is being taken in archi- 
tectural matters, I think it not at all unlikely that the public 
would in time be found to take it up. During the exhibition 
each section should form the subject of one evening’s discus- 
sion, and, if possible, not only the designs but the material and 
points in the construction be taken into consideration. Again, 
the designs submitted for the great public competitions, such 
as the Admiralty and War Offices, the Liverpool Cathedral 
and the Imperial Institute, should each in turn also form the 
subject of discussion in this common room ; difficulties 
in points of practice met with by any of the members 
could well be discussed, and good advice obtained; in short, 


everything of interest to the profession should be considered at 


one time or another by these friends in council. By this means 
I hope to form a definite professional opinion on the actual 
work that is being done, which may have an influence on the 
work of the individual member. ‘This modern division should 
also form an excellent opportunity for those of our members 
who have passed the age when they can readily avail themselves 
of the classes, but who are anxious to prepare for the Obligatory 
Examination. This could be easily done by the formation of 
reading parties, in which a definite course of preparation for 
the examination could be arranged, which might include time 
sketch designing as a practice for the design day in the 
examination. 

Ours is essentially a students’ society, and the whole of the 
work (or nearly so) now done in it is for the benefit of those 
who are preparing themselves for independent practice ; but I 
contend that the objects of this Association are by no means 
limited to this, and I believe that the free expression of opinion 
on questions of design and construction would be of very con- 
siderable educational value to everybody concerned. In these 
latter days, with the increased liberty in design, there is not a 
little tendency to license, and doubtless there would be plenty 
of doubtful examples for the censors to draw their moral lessons 
from, and thus curb the ardour of the younger men and lead 
them in the direction of more consistent styles. And the fact of 
pointing out these things would, I trust, have an equally good 
effect on the censors, who might reflect that some ot their own 
work might come under like condemnation. I know of no place 
where similar opportunities for the exchange of professional 
opinion can be enjoyed on so large a scale as would be possible 
if this scheme were carried out ; but the general idea has been 
carried on successfully in several small societies which exist 
among our members, and I am sanguine enough to hope that 
it would succeed on the larger scale. 

Although the number of old members who continue their 
subscriptions long after they have ceased to derive any benefit 
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from it is a very gratifying feature, it has always been a matter 
of regret to me that the majority of our members so quickly 
drop out of touch with the working of it as soon as they have 
passed through the classes, and it would be a most important 
step in advance if those members would revive their interest 
in the work of the Association. The sacrifice of time need not 
be very alarming, say one evening a month, and no pledge 
given, but just to drop in for an hour or two, and in a friendly 
chat help forward the matter under discussion, or to express an 
opinion either of commendation or the reverse on what is public 
property and open for criticism. In this way I feel sure a large 
amount of good work could be done, and it would be a great 
help to our younger men to have some guidance in the forma- 
tion of their opinions on questions of design. And if you had 


‘to listen to some crude talk or advanced opinion from the 


younger men, it would do you but little harm—nay, I make 
bold to say it might do you some good. Greater enthusiasm 
and earnestness of purpose, as far as my experience goes, are 
rarely to be met with than amongst our members, and the kind 
attention with which they always receive any endeavour to help 
them in their work more than repays any trouble it may 
involve. 

But I have dwelt, I am afraid, too much on this attempt to 
reintroduce an old and most important feature of the Associa- 
tion in its early days, and will now only just refer to our scheme 
for the affiliation of all the Student Architectural Societies with 
our Association, as this subject will have to be brought before 
another ordinary meeting during this session, in accordance 
with the rules which were passed a short time ago. I may, 
however, be allowed to briefly mention the most important 
features in the scheme. The first is that, as, in accordance 
with the new charter of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
this Association will have a recognised representative on the 
Council, this affiliation scheme will, if successfully carried out, 
constitute him the representative of all the architectural student 
members belonging to the affiliated societies; and in any 
matters connected with the Obligatory Examination it is most 
important that they should be directly represented on the 
Council. Secondly, as most of the classes carried on by these 
societies are modelled more or less directly on our own classes, 
valuable exchanges of information and advice can be made, 
In some cases the classes, as is now the case with the Birming- 
ham Association, can make arrangements for interworking, 
And the repetition of some of our courses of lectures to the 
provincial societies, and the extension of the use of the loan 
library, are most important benefits that will be derived from 
the scheme. 

With regard to the work of the Association classes, some 
slight alterations have been made in the elementary classes of 
design which were suggested in the class reports, and which it 
is hoped will improve and increase the benefits, already very 
great, which are to be derived from these classes. 

No alteration will be made in the class of design, the result 
of the working of last session being considered satisfactory. But 
during the present session an attempt will be made to improve 
the working of those classes in which paper work is submitted. 
Under the present arrangement the visitors to these classes 
have to deal with some thirty to forty papers, each of which 
consists of fifteen to twenty pages of foolscap. The mere 
reading, correcting, and marking of these papers is no slight 
task, and to attempt to point out to each individual student the 
errors in his paper at the class meeting, or to question him as 
to answers which require explanation on his part, as well as to 
point out to the class specimens of the best answers is almost 
impossible, and makes the meetings very long and sometimes 
slightly tedious. Among the fresh facilities for study, it has 
been found desirable to start this year a class for the study of 
natural philosophy, which will form an jntroductory course to 
the class of graphic statics. The new course of lectures on 
geology has a very close connection with the science of 
building, and those students who make their first acquaintance 
with this most fascinating of all the sciences will find in Mr. 
Locke an able and lucid exponent, while those who already 
have some knowledge of the subject will, I venture to think, find 
it treated from a standpoint from which probably they have not 
previously regarded it, and both will, I hope and trust, be led to 
make practical geology one of their constant pursuits, as the 
opportunities which they as architects have of following up this 
study are very great. It is to be hoped that the students this 
session will not neglect their opportunities as they did last year 
with regard to joining the land-surveying class in sufficient 
numbers to enable the class to be formed. I would also call 
the especial attention of the members to the new arrangements 
for the study of water-colour, which should insure the success 
of the water-colour class during the vacation, and I will now 
conclude with a few remarks to those students who are about to 
work in the classes. 

I take it for granted, gentlemen (and I am sure you do 
yourselves), that you are all greatly gifted and have each and 
every one a glorious and successful career before you ; but of 


-this much I am sure, that the. matter is very much in your 
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own hands. Remember that the very magnitude of your | 
talents implies great responsibilities, that genius is said to be 
only another word for capacity for hard work, and that it is 
only those who persevere and wor to the end who really show 
and make good use of the talents they possess. 

Year by year our class reports record a falling off in the 
attendances at the class meetings towards the end of the 
session. This can only be attributed to one cause, that the 
students are disappointed in themselves and find that they are 
not the geniuses they thought they were, or they would endure 
to the end. But I hope I am not speaking to any such 
to-night ; and if I am, I would still urge those who feel this 
disappointment to work steadily on, because you may have 
been mistaken and find that your talents were hidden treasures, 
only to be found by painful search. In this Association every 
one is on a perfect equality, and your position in it will be 
entirely of your own making, and depend on your abilities and 
personal qualities, without regard to your rank, position, or 
money. 

In working in the classes you cultivate habits of self-denial, 
unselfishness, self-reliance, and industry, which will make your 
life work easier, and in the end you will find these habits a 
very good substitute for genius. The prize can only be gained 
by one ; the benefit of working in the class can be shared by 
all. By all means strive for the first place, but do not leave off 
working because you see you have no chance for it. 

Cultivate by all possible means the artistic side of the pro- 
fession, but do not be led into the error of despising the prac- 
tical and constructive side. If, for instance, you have to leave 
the writing of your specification to some one else, I am afraid 
the building will hardly realise your own ideal. No artist was 
ever spoilt by studying construction, and as facilities are now 
afforded for you to know the why and wherefore of each formula 
you use, I would strongly urge you to follow up the study at 
least so far as to be able to build up some of the simpler 
formule for yourselves. 

Take every opportunity the Association affords of making 
new acquaintances among your fellow-students ; they may, and 
often do, ripen into useful and valuable friendships in after 
years; but my object in this is for present purposes. One of 
the most important accomplishments in an architect is to be 
a good judge of character, and in the Association you have 
as varied a collection of types as you are likely to meet 
anywhere. 

I said at the commencement that our system of instruction 
had very definite limits and possibilities. The value of receiv- 
ing tested and approved information is very great, but at the 
same time it is necessarily condensed and brief. Do not 
therefore think, when you have listened to all the lectures and 
passed through all the classes, that your salad days are ended, 
and in the ripeness of your powers you are equal to any emer- 
gency. The lectures and classes are at best only hints and 
outlines that you must fill in for yourselves. 

In London the opportunities for doing this are without rival 
anywhere, and full particulars where these are to be found are 
set otit at the end of the Brown Book. The classes are only 
intended to whet your appetite for more direct and scientific 
knowledge. 


A vote of thanks, moved and put to the meeting by Mr. 
Aston Webb, having been seconded by Mr. John Slater, and 
supported by Mr. Tarver, Mr. Pink, Mr. Bulmer Booth, and 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, was unanimously passed to the President 
for his address. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the second sessional meeting of this Association a lecture 
was delivered by Professor T. Baldwin Brown, his sub- 
ject being “The Art of Decoration.” Mr. Thomas Gildard 
occupied the chair, Before proceeding to the business proper 
of the evening the Chairman referred to the recent death of 
Mr. Sellars, and the president, Mr. Keppie, moved that an 
expression of the Association’s loss be minuted and a message 
of condolence forwarded to Mrs. Sellars and family. The 
motion was seconded by the vice-president, Mr. A N. Paterson, 
and unanimously agreed to 
Professor Brown remarked that all true art was of neces- 
sity decorative. This was literally the case in Classical and 
Mediaeval times, but, commencing with the Dutch genre 
painters in pictorial art, and with the sculptors of the Italian 
Renaissance in plastic art, a distinction had arisen between the 
“artist” (regarded as the painter of subject pictures) and the 
decorative handicraftsman-—-a distinction which had gone on 
increasing to the present day. That this distinction was little 
felt even in early Renaissance days the lecturer showed by 
recalling the fact that the greatest artists of that time, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandajo, Giotto, each kept his Jotéega or shop open to all 
comers. Returning to the beginnings of decorative art, the 
lecturer showed that it was really the natural outcome of joy 


in life, the escape from gaunt necessity to freedom, or of the 
desire to do honour to God or hero. The practical accommo- 
dation of worshippers was only to the most limited extent the 
motive power in the designing of Greek temple or thirteenth- 
century cathedral—the two greatest creations that the decora- 
tive arts have given birth to. On the spontaneous and _un- 
reasoning sentiment, however, was soon engrafted the definite 
expression of particular ideas, and decoration became phonetic. 
This highest quality was very fully considered by the lecturer, 
who gave an interesting analysis of a notable example of ex- 
pressive decoration—Michel Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel. An utter lack of this quality, expressiveness, was 
noted in most modern work, and an excellent illustration of 
this was furnished in the great collection of decorative designs 
forming the Queen’s Jubilee presents. Yet these designs were 
called forth by an occasion which focused the history of the 
last fifty years and evoked sentiments of loyalty and thankful- 
ness. With areference to the principles of architecture, the 
mother art, all embracive, and therefore capable when known 
and acknowledged of duly regulating the relative values of the 
other arts, and, in particular, of regulating the decorative arts 
of to-day, the lecture terminated. 
A vote of thanks was cordially awarded Professor Brown. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE opening meeting of the forty-first session of this Society 

will take place on Monday evening, the 29th inst., when 

an address will be given by Mr. Edmund Kirby, A.R.I.B.A, 
the president. 

Ordinary meetings will be held each month, on Monday 
evenings, at the Royal Institution. Papers have been pro- 
mised by Sir James Picton, on “The Various Town Halls of 
Liverpool” (to be held at the Town Hall), and by Mr. 
James N. Schoolbred, on “Electricity.” ‘ Notes on Impres- 
sions of Architecture in the United States” will probably form 
the subject of another paper. The art congress will be held 
during the week beginning December 3. Papers in the 
architectural section will be contributed by well-known 
architects and others. 

Arrangements are being made for holding an examination in 
Liverpool early next year. Mr. A. Culshaw, A.R.I.B.A., has 
consented to act as hon. secretary, and a class for preparation 
will be formed if justified by applications, which need not 
necessarily be confined to members of the Society. 

The recommendation of the Council for federation with the 
R.1.B.A. is now before the Alliance Committee, and when the 
new by-laws are approved by the Privy Council, steps will be 
taken to complete this arrangement. 

The Council report an increase in the number of members, 
the number now being 117, as compared with 108 at the close 
of last session. This number is made up of 42 Fellows, 32 
professional Associates, 22 Associates, 20 students, and one 
honorary and corresponding member. There have been two 
resignations, viz., one Fellow and one Associate. The deaths 
of three members—Mr. Cornelius Sherlock (a Fellow), formerly 
vice-president ; Mr. T. B. Crosse, of Shaw Hill, Chorley (a life 
member) ; and Mr. M. H. Bloxam, of Rugby (an honorary 
member)—are recorded with regret. Fifteen members have 
been elected, viz., three Fellows, eight professional Associates, 
three students, and one student from the professional Associate 
class. 

In the class report it is stated that it has been the custom 
for some past years for the visitors to this class, on presenting 
their annual report, to express surprise at the want of interest 
taken by the main body of the students in these classes. The 
same want of interest still exists, although efforts have been 
made by individual members of the Society to induce the 
students to avail themselves of the advantages to be gained 
from advice in drawing and construction from the older members 
of the profession. Out of a total number of 20 student 
members of this Society, only seven have sent in designs, and 
four of these came from one office, that of our worthy President. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


HE session of this Association was opened on Tuesday 
evening by a conversazione. Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley, 
A R.I.B.A, the president, will deliver an address on November 
6. Among the papers to be read during the session are the 
following :—“ House Heating Water Fittings” and “ House 
Cold Water Supply Fittings,” by Mr. J. Corbett ; ‘“ Tieatment 
and Manipulation of Metal in Art Metalwork,” by Mr. 
A. Standring; “Commission,” by Mr. L. Booth; and also 
papers by Mr. J. A. Gotch and Mr. H. B. Bare. 
In the annual report the committee, in reviewing the past 
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session, say they have again to congratulate the Association on 
the continuous increase of its ordinary membership, one 
honorary member and fourteen ordinary members having 
entered the Association; but they have to lament the death of 
an honorary member—Mr. T. Haselden, of Bolton, who had 
just joined. Two other honorary members have resigned, sc 
that there is a decrease of two in this class, but in the ordinary 
members’ roll there is a net increase of ten after allowing for 
removals, &c. The numbers now stand—honorary members, 
nine; ordinary members, sixty-four. 

There were only three competitors in the Class of Design, 
and one in the Ciass of Construction. The committee feel 
disappointed at the year’s work, but hope to see more energy 
and interest shown during the coming session, considering the 
great advantages the classes must offer to all students preparing 
for the Institute examinations. 

Mr. John Ely, architect, Brazennose Street, in his report on 
the work, said :— 

“I think that the competitors might benefit by the sug- 
gestion that if they do not study freehand drawing at a School 
of Art, they should lose no time in commencing to doso. In 
the drawings submitted there is evidence of the need of 
attention to this point.” 

Shortly before the commencement of the session a prepa- 
ration class was formed for the examination in architecture of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The success of the 
class was such that of the six Manchester candidates in the 
examination, five were members of the class, and four passed. 
The committee were gratified by receiving the thanks of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. for the excellent step taken in forming 
the class; and it was further stated that the Council had 
thereby been encouraged to hold the examination in Man- 
chester. The committee suggest that the claims of Manchester 
to an annual local examination are worthy of the attention and 
consideration of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

In connection with the conversazione the work of members 
was exhibited in a collection of drawings and models. 
Examples of decorative art and furniture were also exhibited, 
and several local firms sent specimens of building materials. 
The Architectural Association also sent from London some 
well worked-out designs and sketches. In the course of the 
evening Mr. A. H. Colley, the president, delivered a short 
address explanatory of the work and objects of the Association. 
He congratulated the members upon the successful condition of 
the Association and the continuous increase in membership. 
The work, he thought, was exercising a good influence upon 
the architectural progress of the profession, and he anticipated 
the best results from it. 
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to it. The young students had ‘a great deal to learn in art; 
and he, perhaps, could not do better than tell them an old 
anecdote of what the three nationalities did when in want of 
food. The Englishman slept over it, the Irishman waked, and 
the Scot “gangs till he gets it.” They had all a good deal 
to do in art, and he advised them to “ gang till they got it.” 
What he had said was very much the Council’s view of the 
matter. 

What he was now going to say was a very few words on 
art, and they were his own for good or for evil. In choosing 
the department of art they would permanently follow they 
would probably flounder about a good deal ere they settled 
into their several grooves ; and this settlement would almost 
certainly be as much the outcome of their common sense, or 
the absence of it, as of their art power. He dared say very 
many men in every walk in life drifted into grooves they did 
not fit, and among the students who left their classes with a 
nearly equal amount of manipulative power those were to be 
congratulated who, through force of circumstances or mother- 
wit, quickly found themselves upon the course on which they 
were best fitted to run. The young artist who had lived in and 
mixed much in the lower stratum of society—perhaps been 
born in that stratum—when he became an accomplished mani- 
pulist sometimes thought that he took up a higher position in 


art if he painted society pictures than if he painted those who 
were not in society ; but he would almost certainly fail, what- 
ever his technical ability as an artist might be, for artistic 
power had no necessary connection with essential truth of 
character. 
reared in nurseries, coddled by nurses, and trained by tutors, 
all carefully chosen as speaking fine English, he should stick 
to his natural platform and paint drawing-room scenes and 


On the other hand, if the young artist had been 


other so-called society subjects. If he took to cottage scenes 


and low life, as he possibly might feel inclined to do—because 


of their, to him, unfamiliarity—he too would fail, and his cot- 


tage children, however exquisitely painted, would be absolutely 


without that essential fundamental character of truth which 
was the foundation of all that was most valuable in art. In 
saying this he wished to point out that the young artist, in 
choosing his walk in art, had much more than his brush power 
to consider. He must study his own idiosyncrasy—what his 
early life had been, and even what his parents had been. 
For the case might be summed up in one sentence. He who had 
been born a gentleman would never do justice in art to the 
gutter-blood, and yet more difficult would it be for the native- 
born gutter-blood to do justice to a gentleman. Thus, the 
most valuable knowledge the young artist could acquire was 
the knowledge of what he could and—more vital yet—could 
not do. Much of the non-fruition in after life of brilliant pro- 
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mise in youth was due to ignorance of, or an overweening 
confidence in, themselves. No man came into the world 
absolutely plastic, to be modelled into any chosen shape by 
himself or the world. He was handicapped from birth by 


—— 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE prizes won in the life school of the Royal Scottish 
Academy were presented to the successful students by 
Sir W. Fettes Douglas, president R.S.A., on Friday. 

The President, in his address, said one of the best signs was 
that their school was so well and so conscientiously attended. 
The Council were exceedingly well satisfied with the whole of 
the drawings and studies. They had, however, some remarks 
to make which they hoped the students would take into their 
consideration. There was a school, a class or a clique, or 
whatever they might callit, who were studying blackness rather 
too much. Blackness and strength were by no means alike. 
In fact, blackness was a means of covering weakness in drawing 
and many other weaknesses: and the Council would be very 
glad indeed to see that the ‘‘ black school” would give up. its 
extreme devotion to its blackness. A little more taste and 
tact in the arrangement and in the touching in of the back- 
ground would be a very great matter. There was not much 
background ina life school study, but the little there was might 
be done with consideration and taste. It was in knowing when 
a background should be soft or hard, and when to dispense 
with it altogether, that the true taste of the artist could be seen. 

The Council would wish also to see a little more delicacy and 
clearness in the works not only of the “black school,” but in 
those of the “delicate school,’ which was much mote satis- 
factory to the Council’s feelings. The black school seemed to 
be rather in the ascendant, and it really must be kept down— 
that was the short and the long of it. The Council had never 
interfered until this year, but they meant to put down their foot 
in this matter, and insist en having the black-and-white draw- 
ings more delicately and more thoroughly executed—in short, 
with less appearance of labour and with more true labour. He 
thought that the Council were better pleased with the studies 
in oil than with those in black and white. But he was not quite 
sure about that, for they were very pleased with both. In oil 
the most thorough study in every respect was that to which 
they had given the prize. 


ive! Mr. Marshall Brown studied very 
satisfactorily in almost every respect, and it was because of 
the thoroughness of his study that the prize had been given 


transmitted ancestral tastes and tendencies, which he could not 
too anxiously study, and upon his judgment would depend his: 
success in life. When he was a young artist, fifty years ago, 
the aspirant for a place on the Exhibition walls generally strove 
to take up very high ground indeed. He chose his subject 
from the sublimest parts of sacred and profane history, without 
considering for an instant whether the volume or characteristics 
of his mind or his educational training fitted him for his theme. 
Sometimes he condescended to the simpler scenes in Scripture, 
such as “St. John in the Wilderness,” and generally was more 
successful with the skins in which the Baptist was clothed, 
than with the expression of the message he conveyed. But, 
after a time, common-sense and probably the claims of. a dis- 
satisfied stomach—for he never sold these pictures —led 
him to look out for, and paint, subjects more suited to his 
natural tastes and powers. Swift’s anathemas on intending 
poets might well have been quoted to him :— 


What reason can there be assign’d 
For this perverseness in the mind ? 
Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder'd horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barr’d gate : 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cries Forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there, 

And where his genius least inclines 
Absurdly bends his whole designs. 


They, the young artists of the present day, showed more 
common sense in the selection of what they desired to paint. 
They seldom chose a theme beyond their powers: but they 
were painfully modest, and never allowed the faintest gleam of 
fancy or imagination to illumine their canvases. What they 
did do was excellently done. Better painted life studies or 
water barrels were not anywhere to be found. But why should 
they not deal with subjects as well as objects? They might 
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probably justify their unfruitfulness of fancy by alleging the 
want of materials and models; but let them look around. 
There were materials everywhere, and models too. If they did 
not quite suit what they wished to do at the time, let them 
remember the French proverb — 


When we cannot get what we like, 
We must try to like what we can get. 


And while painting whatever came to hand, they need not lose 
sight of their natural and proper subjects. It was too much 
the tendency with artists, even the most accomplished artists, 
to look upon paint as the first element of good in a picture, and 
this was especially the case with young artists. But the paint- 
ing of a great picture, however exquisite, was really but little 
more than the scaffolding of the monument. The monument 
itself depended upon the realisation by the artist of the true 
character of the people, the times, and the circumstances 
involved. If he did not grasp and mentally and morally feel 
these things, he might be said to understand paint, but he did 
not understand art. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


LETTER has been addressed to the Leeds Mercury by 
Mr. G. Hill, the honorary secretary of the committee 
for the purchase of Kirkstall Abbey, in relation to the repre- 
sentations made to the Leeds Town Council by Mr. E. Wilson. 

The following, he writes, are the facts. When it became 
known some three months ago that the abbey and grounds 
would shortly be offered for sale by auction, there was a widely- 
spread desire, indicated through the press and in other ways, 
that the estate should, if possible, be acquired for the town by 
private contract before the day of sale. But, so far as can be 
ascertained, no steps were taken by any one to secure that 
end. We therefore formed ourselves into a committee, with 
the sole object, as we explicitly stated in a letter which you 
kindly inserted in your pages on the 14th ult., “of purchasing 
the estate, with the view of its being subsequently acquired by 
the town, or settled under some other disinterested trust, under 
provisions that would secure the necessary steps being taken 
to stop the further destruction of the abbey, to provide for its 
protection and maintenance in the future, and to insure the 
dedication of the abbey and grounds to the use and enjoyment 
of the public for ever.” The whole of the financial risks 
attendant upon such purchase we had determined to under- 
take. Our first step was to see Sir Edwin Gaunt, chairman 
of the Corporate Property Committee, to whom we made 
known our object frankly and fully. He congratulated 
us on our public spirit in taking up the matter, wished us com- 
plete success, and expressed his private opinion that the town 
council would regard our project favourably. At the same time 
he told us that about four or five years ago Mr. Edmund 
Wilson had brought before the Corporate Property Committee 
the desirability of Kirkstall Abbey and grounds being pur- 
chased for the town, and that Mr. Wilson had had some 
correspondence with the then agent to the trustees. Sir Edwin 
added that he believed Mr. Wilson had done nothing in the matter 
for two years or so, but suggested to us that it would be an act 
of courtesy to see Mr. Wilson before making any offer. 

We therefore waited upon Mr. Wilson, ascertained from 
him that his negotiations had come to naught, and that nothing 
had been done by him for about two years. We laid before 
Mr. Wilson our whole project, and said we intended to 
offer for the abbey and grounds a sum not exceeding 5,000/. 
He expressed surprise on the mention of that amount, and, 
after being twice pressed to give his own notion of their value, 
named a sum much in excess of ours, or of what, under any 
circumstances, we should have offered, and spoke of forming a 
syndicate to purchase for the amount he had mentioned. Mr. 
Wilson then declared his intention to recommence negotia- 
tions, and desired us to leave the matter in his hands. We 
tuld him that if his object would be identical with ours we 
should be prepared to leave the matter in his hands, or would 
be glad if he would join our committee. He, however, gave us 
no information as to his object, nor did he accept the invitation 
to join the committee. Nevertheless, at his request, we agreed 
to stay our operations for a week, upon his undertaking to 
communicate to us within that time the results of his efforts. 
At the end of a week we received from Mr. Wilson a letter, 
dated September 4, wherein he stated that on that day he had 
had a “ satisfactory interview” with the agent ; but he made no 
mention of having done anything to secure the abbey and 
grounds in the public interest. On September 5 we wrote and 
delivered to Mr. Wilson a letter stating that his communication 
was so “completely indefinite,” so far as our object was con- 
cerned, that we had determined to resume our efforts at once. 
On the following day we ascertained that Mr. Wilson’s inter- 
view took place, not on the 4th, as stated in his letter, but on 
the evening of the 5th—that is, a few hours after the receipt of 
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our second letter, and that then, although he knew we intended 
to offer not more than 5,o0o/., he made an offer of 5,500/. 

After these experiences it was impossible for us to believe 
that Mr. Wilson’s object was identical with ours. Consequently, 
and after learning that there was not the least likelihood of the 
estate being withdrawn from the risks of a sale by auction for 
less than 6,000/., we offered that sum, subject to conditions that 
would have secured the preservation of the fabric, and the 
keeping open of the abbey and grounds for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the public, for at least three hundred years. As Mr. 
Wilson had no special authority to purchase for the town, as 
his former negotiations came to naught, as he had done nothing 
during the past two years, and as he bid over our heads, it will 
be seen that any competition against the public interest came 
from Mr. Wilson, or from Mr. Wilson and his syndicate, and 
not from the members of this committee, whom he has 
gratuitously and unjustly aspersed. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


T N the last number to hand of the Auzlding and Engineering 
4 ournal of Australia and New Zealand we find the follow- 
ing note :— 

Architecture is unquestionably one of the learned profes- 
sions, and it has long been a distinct anomaly that civil 
engineering, which is really an offshoot from architecture, 
should receive University recognition, and the right, legiti- 
mately, to use the letters C.E., which are valued accordingly, 
while the parent profession is not officially recognised in any 
way. The Melbourne architects lately took a step in the 
direction of sweeping away this injustice, and an influential 
deputation of the leading architects recently waited on the 
University Council with a view to get a Chair of Architecture 
established. If this were accomplished no doubt the granting 
of a diploma or degree in architecture would follow, and that 
in time would weed out a number of very undesirable 
“brethren ” who are no great credit to the architect fraternity, 
But even were such a chair already established, the “ weeding- 
out” process would take a long time, and the present want may 
be much more quickly satisfied by the provision of a registra- 
tion bill, which, if properly framed, would be an immense boon 
to every genuine architect in the colony. This matter again 
came up before the Institute in the course of an able paper, 
by Mr. Inskip, on “ Architectural Education.” His views are 
to some extent embodied in the proposed measure for the 
creation of a “‘ General Council of Architectural Education and 
Registration.” The unfortunate and acrimonious differences 
which have arisen among the architects in England over this 
question of registration has been happily wanting here, thanks 
to the strong good sense of the members of the profession, but 
we confess that we quite fail to see on what possible grounds 
the London R.I.B.A. oppose a scheme which cannot but do 
good in greatly raising the status of the profession in every 
part of the United Kingdom. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bolton.—-The Methodist chapel in Chalfont Street, built by 
Mr. R. Davies, contractor, Shaw Street, from the designs of 
Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, of Fold Street, to accommodate 400 
persons, has been opened. 


Colinton.—A small Episcopal church is to be erected in 
this suburb of Edinburgh. The building as designed by Dr. 
R. Rowand Anderson will be in late Gothic style. The plans 
show a small building, the chief architectural adornment of 
which is a square tower on its south side. Internally the 
church is divided into a nave, 45 feet long by 20 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and a chancel, 20 feet by 14 feet, accommodation 
being thus provided for about 200 people. 


Worton Cams.—The parish church, which was the scene of 
a fire early in the year, has now been reopened after enlarge- 
ment and improvements carried out by Messrs. Treasures & 
Son, of Shrewsbur y, from the plans and under the supervision 
of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, architects, of Birmingham, in 
the late Decorated style. An aisle, transept, organ chamber, 
and vestry have been added, and a baptistery formed under the 
west tower, opening into the nave by an archway. The church 
is built of Hollington stone. The roofs are open-timbered, and 
covered with dark-red Staffordshire tiles. 


Mewcastle-on-Tyne.—The church in Osborne Road, 
which has been jin course of erection from the designs 
of Mr. T. R. Spence, of Rathbone Place, London, has 
been opened. Mr. Gray, of Gosforth, was the general con- 
tractor. Mr. John Dodds, assisted by Mr. W. Pringle, acted as 
clerk of works. The cost of the church, which has been de- 
frayed by Mr, Charles Mitchell, has not been made public. 
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Bungay.—The restoration of the tower of the parish church 
of St. Cross, near Bungay, has been completed. The work 
has been executed under the supervision of Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, 
architect and diocesan surveyor, by Messrs. R. Stone & Son, 
builders, of St. Cross, with Mr. Perfitt, of Harleston, as mason. 
The new reredos and altar table, also executed from Mr. 
Bisshopp’s designs, are the gift of the sister of the late rector, 
and executed by Mr. Godbold, of Harleston. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Oldham.—The Austerlands Store, which has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Alexander Banks, of Oldham, has 
been opened. On the ground floor are grocers shop, 
29 feet 6 inches by 22 feet ; flour room, 22 feet by 14 feet ; 
butcher’s shop, 14 feet 6 inches by 13 feet, and covered passage. 
The grocer’s shop is fitted up with counters, shelving, sugar- 
bins, and other adjuncts necessary for the carrying on of an 
extensive business, while the, flour-room is replete -with flour 
and grain bins. The butcher’s shop is lined to a height of 
» feet with tiling, finished with’ a dado, the walls above being 
lined with pressed bricks. Between the covered passage and 
grocer’s shop are the steps leading to the news-room, which 
measures 20 feet by 14 feet 6 inches. On the first floor, also, is 
a large store-room for the storage of flour and grain. In the 
basement are heating chamber and cellar, the floor above the 
former being fireproofed. The building externally is faced 
with local hammer-dressed stone, relief being afforded by 
ashlar dressings, the roofs being slated with Welsh slates, 
capped with Ruabon ridge tile. The floors are carried by rolled 
iron girders, upon which rest wood sleepers, supporting plank 
flooring, the whole constituting a strong floor capable of 
sustaining an enormous weight. The contract for the erection 
of the building was let to Messrs. J. & J. Whitehead, Oldham, 
the fittings being supplied by Messrs. Collins & Barrett, Lees. 


Blackburn.—Improvements have lately been carried out at 
the Blackburn Infirmary, in the course of which special atten- 
tion has been paid to the children’s ward. Mr. Christopher Dixon 
is the contractor, and Mr. Angelo W. R. Simpson, of Black- 
burn, the architect. 


GENERAL. 


Wer. Gdmund Law was reappointed County Surveyor at 
the meeting of the Northamptonshire County Magistrates last 
week. 

The Late Mr. Owston, of Goole, formerly chairman of 
the Humber Steam Shipping Company, has bequeathed 3oo/. 
for a peal of bells for St. John’s Church in that town, provided a 
like sum is subscribed within two years after his death. 


Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., has been mentioned as a probable 
successor of Sir John Gilbert as president of the Royal Water- 
colour Society. 

mir. E. Warcham Harry has accepted the appointment 
of Surveyor of the Borough of Cambridge, and has resigned a 
similar appointment in Harrogate. 

Mr J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been suc- 
cessful in a limited competition for designs for a manse at 
Knutsford for the Congregational minister. 

Wir. Edgar H. Selby, A.R.I.B.A., on Saturday last, the 
2oth inst., delivered-a lecture at Lewisham on “Some of the 
Northern Cities of Italy.” The paper was particularly interest- 
ing, being illustrated by numerous original drawings. 

Rev, Brooke %ambert, vicar of Greenwich, on Monday 
evening distributed the prizes to the students of the science and 
art classes at Tamworth. In the course of his address he 
compared the architecture of the present time with past ages. 
Present day architecture was, he said, merely copies of that of 
the Greeks. English architecture he described as being 
without beauty. The only building he knew of in England of 
real architectural beauty was the Houses of Parliament, and 
that was not absolutely perfect. 

It is Proposed to rebuild the Brunswick Chapel at Whitby, 
at a cost of 4,000/. 

Royton Church, Oldham, is to be rebuilt at an estimated 
outlay of 5,5132 The new church is to contain 730 sittings. 

At the Glasgow Exhibition the gate-money up to Saturday 
last amounted to 103,312/. 14s., the total of admissions since 
the opening day being 4,929,788. 

The Bye Infirmary which has been erected at Wolver- 
hampton, at a cost of 8,000/, was opened by Lord Dartmouth 
on Tuesday. 

A Silver Casket with an address is to be presented to Mr. 
Thomson Paton, in recognition of his gift of a town hall and 
library to the burgh of Alloa. 


Preliminary Plans for the Kendray Fever Hospital, pro-: 
posed to be built by Mrs. Lambert for Barnsley, prepared by 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, architects, were on Tuesday 
sanctioned by the Barnsley Local Board, and finished plans. 
will be proceeded with. 


_An Anonymous Donor has offered to give 5,000/. for the 
building of a free library at Brechin. 


a A Theatre is proposed to be built on the site of the Temple 
ub. 


The Death, at the age of thirty-one, is announced of Mr. 
Donald Mitchell, at San Francisco, on Monday. He left 
Pitlochry—nearly all the villas and buildings erected there and 
in the town and district within the last ten years were designed 
by hira—to practise in California about a year ago. 


The Marble Statue of the late Lord Iddesleigh, by Mr. 
Boehm, R.A, will be unveiled by Lord Cranbrook in the centre 
hall of the Houses of Parliament on the morning of Novem- 
ber 6. 


The Architects and Surveyors’ Assistants in Melbourne 
have decided to establish a society under the title of “‘ The 
Architectural and Engineering Association.” 


At Ross Cathedral, Fortrose, the north wall, it is said, is in 
danger of falling, and the authorities, who have taken charge of 
it as an ancient monument, have as yet taken no remedial steps, 
though the matter has been repeatedly reported to them. 


The Gloucester Town Council, on Tuesday, adopted a 
resolution expressing regret at the death of Mr. Gambier Parry. 
A letter received from the bishop and the cathedral authorities 
was also read, stating the steps which were being taken to raise 
a memorial to Mr. Parry, and asking the co-operation of the 
Corporation. 


Whe Ancient Church of St. Mary’s-in-the-Castie, Dover; 
is being thoroughly restored and renovated by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. A 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— There are now on 
the books of this Society 1,614 members, 2,499 associate 
members, 458 associates, 19 honorary members, and 939 
students, together 5,529, being an increase at the rate of 
33 per cent. during the past twelve months. 


The Lease of the Theatre Royal in Manchester is drawing 
to a close, and a scheme is in contemplation to build a new 
theatre of most elaborate design in the immediate vicinity. 


A Proposal, which it is asserted is likely to take practical 
shape, has been made for providing close to Westminster 
Abbey a “Campo Santo” for the sepulchres and memorials of 
departed worthies. 


A Meeting of manufacturers and employers of labour in 
Dublin is to be convened to ascertain to what extent a 
guarantee fund would be anticipated, and to discuss the 
prospects of successfully holding an international exhibition in 
Dublin next year. 


The Death is announced of Mr. E. W. Wright, at the age 
of sixty-four, who has practised as an architect at Adelaide, 
New South Wales, since 1848. He designed the town hall, 
the post-office, several of the banks, and other institutions, 
was President of the Association of Architects, and had been 
Mayor of Adelaide. : 


A Conversazione and sale of Christmas cards and 
sketches by present and past students of the Royal Female 
School of Art, Bloomsbury, will be heid on Monday evening 
next. The proceeds will be devoted to the building fund for 
the new studio. 


The Parish Church of Norton Canes, near Cannock (which 
was destroyed by fire some time back) has been restored from 
the designs of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of Birmingham, and 
reopened on Monday, October 22. The reredos, pulpit, font, 
lighting apparatus, and the whole of the church furniture were 
supplied by Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


At the Italian Exhibition in London the pictures and 
sculpture and other objects of interest in the main building and 
fine-art annexes are most numerous, numbering nearly one 
thousand five hundred exhibits, and their inspection fills upa 
Jarge part of a day’s holiday. The Roman Forum, Borghese 
Gardens, and Capri Grotto all invite attention, whilst the show 
in the Roman Coliseum forms one of the chief attractions of an 
afternoon and evening. The grand march past, at the con- 
clusion of the sports, of the Vestal Guards, Roman Guards, 
Etruscan Guards, imperial Guards, lictors, senators, consuls, 
priests, &c , embraces 500 performers. 


CriminaL Proceepines, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozvert BoyLe & Son, Ld. 
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THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


SONTRACT REPORTER. 


LDL OOO 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : 4, ORE OO 
For Quarter Page : ’ ’ 742 1090 
For Half Page . . . : . . 410 O 
For a Page : . : F : ° «8? $0 
For 1 inch deep by 24 wide : , . Ore tO 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

pe Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 12s. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
to a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
of such inquiries. 


CONTRAGTS OPEN. 


BISHOP’s CASTLE.— Oct. 27,—For Construction of Water- 
works in the Borough. Mr. Aaron Hamar, Borough Surveyor, 
Bishop’s Castle. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 5.—For Completion of Six Houses, 
Horton Road. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 3.—For Building Weaving Shed, West- 
brook Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 

CAMBERWELL.—Oct. 31.—For Extension of Infirmary, 
Havil Street, for the Guardians. Mr. R. P. Whellock, Archi- 
tect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 29.—For Erection of Banking Premises 
and Office Buildings, St. Mary Street. Messrs. Jacobs & 
Pickwell, 65 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


CorK.—Oct. 29.—For Enlarging Lea View House. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 
DEVONPORT.—Oct. 29.—For Building Board School. Mr. 


J. P. Goldsmith, School Board Offices, Ker Street, Devonport. 


Forest Hiti.—For Completing Four Houses, Colfe Road. 
Mr. W. Beecroft, 14 Billingsgate Market, E.C. 

HASWELL.—Oct. 27.—For Building Manager’s House and 
Shop. Mr, H. Hind, Secretary, Co-operative Provision Society, 
Haswell. 

KENSAL TowNn.—Nov. 9.—For Building Public Library. 
Messrs. Harslake & Mortimer, Architects, 5 Great Queen Street, 
Westminster. 

LAVENDER HiLL.—Nov. 1.—For Building Central Library. 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, Architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. 

LEEDS.— Oct. 29.—For Enlarging Board School. 
Clerk to the Board. 

MoRTLAKE.— Oct. 30.—For Building Hospital and Mortuary 
adjoining Cemetery. Mr. Alfred J. Wood, 17 The Green, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


MouNTAIN AsH.—Oct. 29.—For Adding Vestry, &c., to 
Chapel. Rev. T. Anthony, Gordon Villa, Mountain Ash, 


RASTRICK.—Oct. 31.—For Building Chimney (45 yards), 
Badger Hill Mills. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church 
Street, Brighouse. 


SMALLBRIDGE.—For Building Premises. Mr. T. Butter- 
worth, Architect, Miraflores Terrace, Littleborough. 


Mr. Lee 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 12.—For Partial Reconstruction and 
Reseating of Above Bar Congregational Church. Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 27.—For Pulling Down Scar 
Head Mill and Building Eight Houses. Mr. S. Wilkinson, 
Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Oct. 29.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Penkull Schools. Messrs. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Howard Place, Hanley. 


WIDNES. — Oct. 31.—For Erection of Strong-room at 
Town Hall. Messrs. F. & G. Holme, Architects, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 


WORCESTER.— Oct. 31.—For Making Sewers and Works in 
connection. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Worcester, 
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CATERHAM. 
TENDERS. _ | For Additions to’ Tupwood Lodge, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
Mr. ALFRED CONDER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Palace 
BARNSLEY. Chambers, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. William 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr, J. H. TAYLOR, Borough Dunk, 36 and 37 Leadenhall Street, EC) 
Surveyor, Barnsley. G. S. S. Williams & Son . ‘ , : . £4,599 9.90 
Tower Street. S.J. [errard “\ . ; d E 3 : . 4469 oF 
W. Walker. - . : 5 . 4 ‘ » £4845 5°90 James Morter . 4 ‘; 7 : . 43782 © 
H. Hinchliffe 4 ‘: ‘ “ ‘ ‘ C0) 378 6 OO Colls & Son : a x a . d - 43335, 9 2 
A. Moore . é , : : : : OM '30472 73 ao E. Lawrance & Son . * / 7 § . 2,146 Te 
Pat clark aylOr.> 56 . . . : . pe ROL 4OIEO James Holloway ; 5 “ i { 4,14ogo 8 
Porter & Higham : : : 5 : S55. f4ene J. Woodward . : : : j : . 4,070%0 58 
E. R. Taylor ; j ; : ; : e355 LEO SHO T. Rider & Son : : : : . . 3,998 9 0 
J. Cooper . : : ; : ; : 946-050 J. & J. GREENWOOD (accepted) : : | RI ae 
H. BuRROWS (accepitd) «\, “pagel es > 338 4 6 
St. Fohus Road. DARTFORD. 
W. Walker . ; é : : 5 . 412 0 | For Building Warehouse, Bullace Lane, Dartford, for the 
H. Hinchliffe i i p 5 F j f) @sobia ha Wardens of St. Saviour’s Parish, Southwark. 
A. Moore . 4 ; : ‘ ; 2 eh 330 Paw LO Gumbrill, Dartford . : e F : . £74C ore 
Pete J. Taylor); : : : Pear? ees calm Knight, Sidcup , i A : : , COT mOaee. 
E. R. Taylor Nr oy Us) teat) 32000 Yo [PAS Coayner; Gravesend ae 0S vm 587 0 0 
Porter & Higham d : : . . ortig28) 18 96 Stone & Humphries, London . . . wy] 5 aoe 
H, Burrows. ; ; ° " : : Sagzin GO ; 
J. COOPER (accepted) » . . : . RIO AO eo DOUGLAS. 
BOURNEMOUTH. For Building Prison near Douglas, Isle of Man. 
For Wrought-iron Unclimbable Fencing (260 yards), with T. Kewish, Douglas . ‘ : ; s £55434 One 
Gates, &c. Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, Surveyor, Bournemouth. M. Carine, Douglas . : ; ; . 4,980 0 O 
E. Howell, Poole . : : ; ; 4 488 NO-NO KELLY & PRESTON, Douglas (accepiled) . . , 4,350 pee 
W. G. Tuck, Winton. : : ' ; =e BETES 10 Bleakley & Son, Liverpool : : : . 4,350 0p 0 
Brownlie & Murray, Glasgow ; : : hl Ba pe Wie) | 2) Hughes & Stirling, Liverpool . A . . 4,197.) © 
G. B. SmirH & Co., Glasgow (accepted) ° a el Ba ha 
BRADFORD. c bs HEREFORD. 
For Building Shops and Business Premises, New Kirkgate, | For Erection of Victoria Jubilee Memorial Eye and Ear 
Bradford. Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, Hospital. Mr. E. H. LINGEN BARKER, Architect. 
55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury . ; ‘ . £2,198 10 oO 
Accepted Tenders. Yates, Shifnal . ‘ , , ; ‘ cen ZOShack AO 
T. Egan, excavator. Kimberley, Banbury . : 5 : » ‘hate peered emma 
P, Drake, mason. Dowland, Ponthilas . : : : ; 5 | 2,020, sO mre: 
Taylor & Parsons, ironfounder. STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Bristol (accepted). 2,000 9 O 
G. Demain & Sons, carpenter. Kingerlee, Oxford . . i : . pO G87"'O "SO 
S. Ullathorne, plumber. Williams, Knighton . : : é : . 1,968 6 Oo 
F. Billington, plasterer. D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . ; : 3 todd ge O 
Hill & Nelson, slater. Watkins, Hereford . : § : : ~. Ly7eOm Oueo 
S. Lupton, painter. Davies, Shrewsbury . 4 ; : : . | ¥5505) 0 0 


a 


vat FAS 2h 


CONMTRACTORS TO E2.M. Gov EBRARENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


fONe a ey K\ OS Leet 
BUN LUCCA ii) 


SILENS., 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMO$3 is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. Jt is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efflcient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose, for Price Lists 
Tllustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Msti- Ai i | 
mates given. : LN Hi 


KO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED. 


i 28h inne 
TESTIMONIAL. 
’ ie BaNGor: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fenlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
eae, EXEGES EXOLBORNM. LOnDOnN, W.C.;5 
. 109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD 
! TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD,” ong 
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LEEDS. 


For Building Six Houses, Brudenell Road, Headingle 


SWALE & MITCHEL - Architects. 


SUPPLEMENT 


isapupeivterassniechieieeeeteee 


{ 


LONDON — continued. 
y. Messrs. | For Erection of ee Harness-room, &c.,at Dust Destructor 


R. Kirby, St. Peter’s Square, brick, stone, and concreting. ee a as » ORME re pass 20%! Battersea... Mr, 
oe Hague, Bagby Fields, joiner. J. T. Puuprrcu, § ° 
Joe Lindley, Great Wilson Street, plumber. c 2 
James McCluskey, Wellington Bie olaxteren Wicd £30045 5 : 
R. Pycock, Canal Wharf, slater. Holloway Bros. 2895 Pict 
John Robinson, Kirkgate, painter. Higgs 2766 0 Oo 
Alfred Dougill, Great Georges Street, whitesmith. Crist’. 2,758 or 
All of Leeds. Nightingale : : : : i , 2,754 Diva 
Hey oe : : : : ; ‘ . ay 257131, 0%) O 
Parker 2,699 0 oO 
Heating Apparatus, Low-pressure, St. John’s Church, New- } 5 , . . . : 23299 
town. Messrs. SWALE & Mrreeee Architects, ete MAY Ra Gt od Se Soles, ¢ phe pe 
James Nelson & Sons, Briggate, Leeds. award : : : : : P ' is Aon 3 
Street & Son 2, 606 IO oO 
Marsland . 2,584.0 0 
LONDON. Richardson : “ : : ; “ a fet Oo Oo 
For Building Mortuary and Coroner’s Court at the Cemetery, Beicknell . Ff : ? - : 5 of 2549) £0 10 
Munster Road, Fulham. Mr. JAMES S. NORRINGTON, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle. : 
M. Bax, Montgrove Road, W. , : £2 749 19 1 | For Completing Nos. 79, 83, and 89 Brondesbury Villas, 
T. ae Putney Gc. . . 2,100 0 O Kilburn, N.W., under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
a Ellwood re Kel Geen ‘ 1888 2 : EvE, F.S.I., 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
T. Linfield, Colls Road, S.E. . : : te t,o32 FOO mea acs EA dal iy h/a6 
Peeetenceamoerwell . |. ay eps. ks Goh3;822 000 Spencer &Co, bicrusit pad £613 £613 £613 
N. Feltham, Chelsea ‘ : ; : symat,6941,70..' 0 SchatienséaGo: ; 378 ~ 598 673 
A. H. Harris, Sutton : we fy) edad O7Qi1 O°. 6 G. Godson 550 550 550 
Scharien & Co., South Kensington. . 1,574 0 0 G. Payne ka 526 528 535 
J. Munday, ieeedcn’.  . en 1,568 oO oO {aiiuday ons, ||. Gt 520 520 220 
T. Martin, Maidenhead : p : lS A Ger One O Hy W.tSarll 516 BIE SIs 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith . : mls24. 09 0 E. Good) f 490 nee 490 
King Bros. & Co., South Norwood . : aunl,a70/5001 0 G. A. Rowley f ; , 1 470 470 170 
Leslie & Co. , Kensington . i aet.450 0° 0 NiPAoue § iood Lael 160 46e We 
W. H. Ashfold & Co., Fulham. : . wi fbgtes ute: exe) FeWaunmores. |. y j i 455 4g6 Ans 
Rose & Co., Fulham . . ° . » 1,349 90 O R. Cox . 4 k 2) - 445 445 Ade 
A. R. Flew & Co., Fulham ‘ ‘ : elas te On O J. Fordham. : ; 4 . 430 430 430 
Caplen & Redgrave, Eroydon i Pe 51,314 0,0 C. J. Bursill 306 306 306 
T. Nye, Ealing. . \ Weenee es. 25297 07.0 PORN ICKESE IN! «5's. Che 368 393 303 
A. Brickell, Fulham . : : ee wet, 259 OO J. Tillbrook . ‘ » 365 375 380 
Pecerhatcrca 1,193 9 9} G. FLAXMAN (accepted) eis 5305 * 365 365 
No tender acceae Woodhouse . oleh 355 355 355 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, Loudon, 1862, 


Thy Butteriners Co’s Green Slates were selected by aminent Architects for the 
‘MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition ~ rounds, 18&7. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETAR3, 


BUT TERME RE GREEN SLATE COMPAY, LIN. KESWICK. 


biaay EX. £4 1d | 


, SS EES, Ee. 
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YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH. PINE, 
“Clean and smooth workmanship .. . Well K AWRI E PI N = 


suited for architectural purposes. . . . Great scope OA K 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because WALN UT 
of the variety of design that can be applied to b] 


architects’ sections.”—The Architect. MAHOGAN Ys 
&C 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON AND LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON veneer LONDON — continued. 
For Shop Fittings at the Albion Bakery, No. 354 High Road, | For Building Fire Brigade Station, East Street, Marylebone, 
Kilburn, N.W., for Wire Eee Joyce. Mr. W. A. BURR, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. F, J. Chinchen, Harrow Road ! A . G18,141 
Drew & Cadman . : : . : F 'f84 10. 0 Martin, Wells & Co., Lambeth’, : . 18,000 
Stevens Bros. : : : ‘ ; , « £94.80 GO Wall Bros., Kentish Town C . . 16,498 
LARKE & SON (accepted). . . . eye WOOL FO Ward, Clarke & Co., Old Kent Roa 4 «. Yona 


, , J. Holloway, Lavender Hill . ; A .¢ 15200 
For Erection of Three Shops, Stabling, &c., on Rose Cottage H. Knight, Morden 14,940 


Green, Wanstead, for Mr. J. Maughfling. Mr. W. SEEK- Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street |. 14,790 
HAM WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 79 Mark W. L. Kellaway, Pentonville . ; ; . 14,769 
Lane, E.C. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ; 3 . 14,609 


JOLLIFFE, Wanstead (accepted ) Hea - £1,575 9 0 Oldrey & Son, Westbourne Park . : . 14,580 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate , , ; - 624,488 
For Decorative and Sanitary Work at 37 Randolph Crescent, Brass & Co., Old Street . P ‘ : . 14,444 


©Co07O0D7D0R0DO0DOOOC0O 
©cO0D0GAD00OOOCOO 


Maida Vale. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 J. & J. Greenwood, Bermondsey . : . 44,359 
Basinghall Street, E.C. J. F. Chappell, Pimlico . f : : . Tge79 
A.W. Hammond -  - ese £453 9 9} ~=STimPsoN & Co., Brompton (accepied) . «13,878 
GH? Bird : ; : : : : : na SZ La EO 
J: Seta So : ’ , p : . ; a8 st o For Completing Nos. 17 and 18 Eade Road, Stoke Newington, 
Pe ene Ons: j ; ' : mast: N., under the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 
Rae a F.S.I., 10 Union Court, E.C. 
For Rebuilding of Nos. 37 and 38 Gutter Lane, Cheapside. ) ‘ aa 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall cen 15 Harringay Grove, ie Bi. 
street, 12.G) . : : , . : . 
' Lronwork. 
M. Shaw & Co. . ‘ F : : ; . £344 I0 oO MANCHESTER. 
Moreland & Son. y+ + + + 336 =O] For the Erection of 142 Cottages on the Green Mount Estate, 
Measures Bros. & Co. : (= he oes aoe. Harpurhey. Mr. SEANOR, Architect, 15 Cross Street, 
ess Manchester. 
Sd dae | JACKSON Bros., Bradford, near Manchester t 
C Herdge. SERS MTS oe ke 2 ri b 3 (accepted) 6 nee 
J. Stowell. ; : ‘ : : «2801/0110 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Rebuilding No. 39 Aldermanbury. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, |For Building’ Villa. Residened. | MajaM-sGiAne aunt 
Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. Huntly Grove, Peterborough. Quantities not supplied. 


[ Sharp & Ireson . ; : ‘ ; jut ,3£)528 »%oi Fo 
lronwork, : ; 
Rownson, Drew & Co. : F sites kD FO pee & Martin . ey . . . , . aoe Z P 
C. Williams & Co. : : ; : : ihe Le mO Fonte: ; : : . . pra a 
Measures Bros. & Co. pi A : i ae EAE Cee Cray } Nebentioks 
Stonework. Wright ; : : ; A 5, | See AUASO DONO 
3 e ; : : ‘ ; IFSSh 5OR 0 Wenlock & Coe . ; : : ; : ; WASOEO MEG: 
G. Seale \ 
ridge x 4 i 5 : F HUS2VO!1 -O Sibley & Hill ; : : : : : - JH A30 0G 
G. Herridg : 


SUN-DIALS WILLING’S Hogistered 
B. ENAMELLED GOPPER <ERWA Te 
Seed bi eae ” 


LETTERS, 


Forallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 


GARDEN, 


vt 
& * 
LONDON 


. 7 ati hi ®@ rid 
which form "Qigua = Modern | sop WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICHS. |S Pa 
: a BiB & GREEN fMMSLATEG? & 
a very AA aN Styles, | Also for Copper, lron, Zine, Tin, Brass, Stone fot = 
; Wy or Wood. 
interesting & and with |ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. Me LIMITED wW 
and or without | ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :-— STMORLP ; : 
Brilliance in Colour, 3 
attractive Pedestals. | Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability.| © ‘ co 
Visible Day and Night. J OSEPH BLACKBURN, 
feature Also, Can be readily Fixed and Removed. Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED §& 
. 9 \ .) 
for Vertical WILLING S LIGHTNING ; 
Gardens, Sun-dials ae 
IRON INOXIDISED CONDUCTORS, 
Lawns, &c., for TABLETS Gresham Works, 
9 ty 
maton Buildings With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most NOTTINGHAM, 1 
’ Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
’ door purposes. And LONDON, 
Ancient or de. Bills received and posted throughout the ChimneyColumns 


United Kingdom within 24 hours. 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required. { 


Colliery Signals | 
AND i 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
} mates free. Distance no | 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 
12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
in | and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. KING’S CROSS, W.C.; 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, and $1 and 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


object. 
: N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
INSTRUMENT MAKE RS this class of business WANTED in Every Town TRLEGRAMS— a 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at pee are atin gh ap ab 


12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. present represented. Price lists to be had at ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Ulustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls. Estimates Price 2s. 
application, and Designs free, Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0. 
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REDDISH. ROCHESTER. 

For Improvement Works, Barlow Lane, Reddish. | For Conversion of old Bible Christian Chapel, New Brompton, 
Dransfield & Smith, Reddish : 5 : «2950 0 0 Rochester, into a Freemasons’ Hall. 
B, Woodhead, Bury . . . . . gps dth da cS Sampson. : ; d : ‘ : . £502 0 0 
W. Beeley, Reddish 4 . 4 z “ i eae) Oo”. Snow : i . P : ; ; 2 , 00 oo 
J. Ludlow, Reddish. : , - 459 3 8 Hastrick . : . . . . . 495 0 0 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester ‘ : = 448-17 2 Hocc (accepted) . é ; 26A9N 2580 
J. KENWORTHY, Heaton Norris (accepted) . eos O 40 

; REIGATE. STOKEH-UPON-TRENT. 

For Repairs to Police Station, High Street, Reigate, for the | For Alterations to Wheatsheaf Hotel, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the ‘Borough. Quan- Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke- upon- -Trent. Quanti- 
tities by Mr. F. D. CLARK, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engi- ties by the Architect. 
neer. j a 

A. Ansell, Lambeth . ils ahilt Ghia). P. Bennj Contract No. 1, 
A. Peat, Reigate - ae 5 AD simeven 12%). O 0 . Bennion, Longton . . . . « .£631 0 oO 
; mis Yoxall & Heath, Stoke é : : : 558 Om O 
J. Tannan, Reigate. 106 10 oO 4 
: \s . ; ; ; z N. Barlow, Stoke ; : : : : » 550 0 O 
C. Carter, Redhill : 2 ‘ s TSO mIO. LO HG ? 
m Worsdell rag ie: . Goodwin, Longton . : ‘ : : TE40on15 5 Oo 
; ; ee Bradbury Bros., Stoke A7tenO 0 
J. BRown, Horley (accepted) : - ; anno LOMO = 2 J es: ts : : : - é 
Engineer’s Bainate Sous 5 G. Harris, Stoke . : : ; ‘ ; PeACOm ONO 
: . ; ‘ T. Chatfield, Hanley . 5 : i ° s45ou0 OC 

For Building Sheds at Magazine, Briehtén Road, Redhill, for CS Hancock, Stoke. 5 , :  2440n00 10 
the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the Borough of J. BREEZE, Stoke (accepted) ‘ : : 54301 OO 
Reigate. Quantities by Mr. F. D. CLarK, A.M.ILC.E,, 

Borough Engineer. 
W. Cook, Redhill oh pal at ; soit 0 oO TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
A. Ansell, Lambeth . : : A : 149 0 o| For Erection of Six Dwelling-houses in Molyneux Park, 
je Bushby, Reigate : 4 i : Ad On O Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. WILLIAM B. 
C. Carter, Redhill : : : : : a ager HUGHES, Architect, 43 London Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
A. Styles, Reigate : : : : : We Pye Ve ilss) seas Bros.” . 4 ; : _ £10, 570 0 oO 
A. Peat, Reigate. oe AR ge ai th XC haat 0 Wado} ACOMDS: :) ee sar 110,406 YO 40 
Je BROWN, Horley (accepte a) d d : Posh (OAS Henley SCO: : : . . . . 9,857 Oo oO 
Engineer’s estimate. $ : - | LE5ONO oO Holt : F ; : : eo; 400 On O 
nieHnie White & Humphrey : : a . me O53 7760.0 0 
For the Interior Decoration of the Church of SS. Peter and He aes Seeots : ; ‘ f SEE gach 3 es 
; = 7, Stephenson : : : : : aS, OLOMEOn O 
Paul, Rishton, near Blackburn. Messrs. SIMPSON & W. J. Wells g ees 
DUCKWORTH, Architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. Shranse econ ; ¥ F : ; ; 8,315 re 
HEIGHWAY & SON, Manchester (accepéed ) £200 OF D RNA ricOck > Bet Wiseil aed 8.178 ‘es 

For the Painting and Decoration of the Conservative Club at Foster & Dicksee , : - é : 4174923108, 10 
Rishton. Messrs. SIMPSON & DUCKWORTH, Architects, Cornwell & Sons, : ; ; ; <1 gis, QODIEEOK GO 
Richmond Chambers, Blackburn, Wallis & Son . ; : : ; : nk, 074 ONO 

David Sheffield, Clayton-le-Moors , : eho O10 Beach. ; : . ; ; eha7, C430 iGe O 
Heighway & Son, Manchester . ; ee 4 On 0 AVARD (accepted) 3 ; : . e. 7:5479 0-0 
LEAVER & SON, Blackburn (accepted) . : e3 Se Ol.0 Canty . ; : ‘ : ; je Tya kame oF 0 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OrEN-_ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sidting 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, ¢s 

= Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.g 

New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H, W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 

Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 8 

Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, & 

H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;4 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION, 


a 
w 
3 


; Improved Glass 
Louvre vane 
Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 
; \ Sole Inventor. \ YU aE 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Theteved Hesper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


VOLUME: A2AARXIZX. OF THEE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.,—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. SWANSEA. 


For Landing Steps at the Town Quay, for the Southampton , For Fencing the Upper Lliw Reservoir, Swansea. 
Harbour Board. G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow. : 5 TL 450 25 eee 


Morgan, Isted & Morgan . : ‘ : . £146 18 o 

HwCarden >. : ; “ 5 . 5 . 197 SOMO 

J. Crook & Sons . ' ; ; ; " ee eae Be WREXHAM. 

J. W. Roe & Co. . : : . . : . 133 0 O| For Painting, &c., at the Public Hall, Wrexham. 

Jam OOL a °. se ey ee NE SRST (TORI Meats. a sleet) Wrexham... ,) £149 oa 

J. Bull, Sons & Co. : . . . = 10) RO: B. Copleston, Wrexham. hs ; .' 100° Oe 

Surveyor sestimate . », 150,55 |O H, Samuel, Wrexham . , : ; ; . 98 10 O 
hepatring Pontoon Tonks. E. Jones, Penybryn . é k x “ :) OO] cumee 

G. Napier & Son. : : : : £1199 oO 

Cantelo Bros. . : : ; : 5 ; 339 14 O 

Honiable <,.. i sf -ai/< eae a Le a YORK. } 

Surveyor’s estimate . : c 5 . ch ea towto Won FOr Works of Painting for the Markets Committee, York. Mr. 


E. G. MAWBEY, City bees 
G. E. Boynton, York . ; : ; 
R. PEARSON, York (accepted ) ; 


. £145.10 76 
ST. LHONARDS-ON-SHA, 130 3 
For Building Warehouses, &c., West Marina, St. Leonards-on- 

Sea, for Mr. G. Gaze. Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, 


Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities by the vs 


Architects. 
P, Jenkins, St. Leonards. ; : > wee oem) 
Taylor Bros, Hastings : ; : ¢ . 885 0 0 TRADE NOTES. 
C. Tanner, Hastings . : : : & treler 9 © 
Tele 125 Cruttenden, Sf Leonards : : ‘ . 867 10 o| A WROUGHT-IRON screen, of fine workmanship and design, 
C. & E. Harman, Hastings. ‘ ; : . 857 0 oj} an elaborately carved altar-table and super altar in oak and 
H. & F. Rodda, St. Leonards. ; ‘ . 800 0 © | ebony, clergy desk and seats, executed from the designs of Mr. 
F. J. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . ‘ ‘ . 796 o o| Hammond, architect, Circus Place, E.C., has just been com- 
H. Chapman, Hastings ; : : . - 795 oO oO | pleted and fixed at St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, by Messrs, 
J. Lester, Hastings A ; j i ; . 777 0 © | Jones & Willis, of London and Birmingham. 
ASH. White, St. Leonards . ; a 7 AaLOLNO \ tae gee £ al hi 1 ‘ask 
A. D. WomeERSLEY, Hastings (accepted) | 750 0 0 A LARGE clock and set of carillon machinery have jus | 


been erected at the new church, Peel, Isle of Man, by Messrs. | 

For Erection of Workshops at St. Leonards, for Mr. J. H. | John Smith & Sons, Midland’ Clock Works, Derby. The 
Tendall. Messrs. ELwortHy & Son, Architects, St. | Cambridge quarters are chimed upon four bells, the hours 
Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities not supplied. struck upon the largest bell, and the carillon machine plays 


Moon & Garner, Hastings . , ‘ : . £463 0 oO | seven times upon eight bells, one tune for each day of the 
F, J. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . : $ . 448 0 o| week. The clock is of the finest construction in every way, 
A. D. Womersley, Hastings : : ; . 425 0 o| and has been carried out by the makers to the designs of Lord 
Taylor Bros., Hastings 2 ‘ : ; . 395 © o| Grimthorpe. It has a double three-legged gravity escapement 
J. Lester, Hastings . : . 5 ; . 390 © ©] and compensated pendulum. All the wheels are of gun-metal 
C. Tanner, Hastings . : : : : . 383 0 o| with the teeth cut from tke solid special apparatus as pro- 
C. & E. Harman, Hastings : : : . 350 0 oO | vided to keep the clock going while the weights are wound up, 


A. H. WHITE, South water Road, St. Leonards the weights are carried bys steel wire ropes. The clock and 
ewes ‘ ; ; : : . 3M o o! chimes will doubtless be a great boon to the inkabnen ee tants of the 


HOLDEN & CO ’8 ZINC & GOPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEE BANE AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 


Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with, 

D COPP:R WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND GOPP:A W | N. 
Gan refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best rec »mmendation, 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works Hixecuted forwarded upon aoplication. 


5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, tTONDON, S-W- 
SPECIALITE MEDIZVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


| | 
el 
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. tat HA sili il 


Min ff \ | 
oe | Hh WT | bs | fi | i 
uA OMT i | i ai il NSO a | : 


eG {USTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, | 31 Victoria Builcings. Victoria St. 
AGENTS :-— MANCHESTEB. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBET B. | T. J. are ON & CO.. 2 Broad St. Bui! He EG: 


a pean GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


Bs [RON HURDLES, FENCING, |. pa. WAN 
eeevosee: AND GATES: tt “HITTIRL BATT 
ee Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &ec. Hail i iti A Ih | it il 


sezee PRICES ON APPLICATION. | iy | 
S11. MITCHBLL& C0, mt NUL LE 


rghit ~INDIGATORS, 


Before ehaotfyine ME CHTTEete are invited to apply to 


P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
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CATALOGUE price 63d. post Free. 
ESTIMATES FREE 
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neighbourhood, for it is the most complete in the Isle of 
Man. 


THE Preston Town Council, on Friday, decided to promote 
a Parliamentary Bill for powers to borrow money for dredging 
the Ribble, for plant for completing the dock and works, and 
tor constructing a graving dock. 


AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
Friday, it was agreed that, after the expiration of Messrs, 
Mowlem & Co.’s contract for the maintenance of Westminster 
Bridge, in December next, the roadway of the bridge should be 
paved with wooden blocks ; the engineer instructed to prepare 
plans and a specification of the work ; advertisements issued 
on November I5 inviting tenders for the same; and the tenders 
to be opened at the meeting of the Board on December 14, 


THE Eastern and Midlands Railway Company are survey- 
ing at Spalding for the purpose of constructing a new loop line 
to connect the line from Lynn to Spalding with the Bourn and 
Peterborough lines. The scheme, if carried out, would involve 
a new bridge over the River Welland, and the outlay would be 
over 30,000/. 


THE award in an arbitration between the Wakefield Cor- 
poration and the Sandal Local Board was published on Mon- 
day. The Corporation claimed 39,000/. from the Sandal Local 
Board for the pipes, fittings, and other apparatus connected 
with the supply of water in the Sandal district, and the Local 
Board offered 1t,o1ro/. Mr. Cousens has awarded 1,345, and 
the cost of the award, 1972. 4s. 2a, is to be paid in equal 
moieties between the Corporation and the Local Board. 


Messrs. KAYE & Sons, of Leeds and London, have just 
received instructions to fix their push-and-pull locks on all the 
doors in the new town-hall at Dewsbury. 


CONSIDERABLE additions have been made to the College, 
Eastbourne, and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 

THE valuation of Paisley was reported by the town clerks 
in their return on Monday at 259,259/. IIs. 7d. as compared 
with 250,5057. 15s. 4d. last year, showing an increase of 
8,753¢. 16s. 3d. 

THE first aunual public meeting in connection with the 
Coventry Technical Institute was held on Tuesday night, at 


St. Mary’s Hall. Lord Leigh, who presided, remarked that he 
felt a tinge of regret that the old Coventry Institute, over which 
he presided forty- one years ago, might now be said to be 
defunct ; but at the same time he most heartily congratulated 
the citizens on having such a very extensive set of buildings 
for their new Technical Institute, and upon having taken the 
lead in this important matter of technical education, upon 
which this country must largely depend for future successful 
competition with the other countries of Europe. 


A STAGE-PLAY license for the pavilion erected on the pier at 
Eastbourne has been applied for by the Directors of the Pier 
Company and refused. 


ON Tuesday morning the London and North-Western 
Railway Company’s station at Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire, 
was partially destroyed by fire. 


ONE of the new kilns of the recently constructed Ogwen 
Brick and Tile Works, the property of Lord Penrhyn, was ‘fired 
on Tuesday at Bethesda. Bricks and tiles are to be made from 
slate rubbish tipped at the famous Penrhyn Quarries, and also 
from clay dug in the immediate locality. The tiles have been 
used for the “Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, and the Carnarvon- 
shire and Anglesey Infirmary. The soperonmants of the new 
industry has been watched with interest 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Carre The directors of Robert 
Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating engineers, London and 
Glasgow, have resolved, subject to audit, to recommend a 
dividend of 12 per cent, free of income tax, on the ordinary 
shares of the company for year ending September last, after 
placing to reserve fund one-sixth of the profits earned, and 
carrying forward 1,241Z. tos. 4d. 


““HAND ACROSS THE SEA,” by Henry Pettitt, will be pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre early in November, and has 
been strongly cast by Miss Grace Hawthorne. Mr. Henry 
Neville will play the lead, and will be supported by Messrs. 
E. W. Garden, W. L. Abingdon, Robert Pateman, Julian Cross, 
E. Gurney, A. ’Bucklaw, and H. H. Morrell. Miss Mary Rorke 
will play the heroine. 


“THE STILL ALARM” at the Princess’s Theatre will have 
reached its hundredth night on Friday next, the 26th, and from 
that date a fire-engine of English manufacture will be used in 
the famous “ Engine- house” scene in place of the American 
one. Captain Shaw, the chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
has signified his intention of being present on this occasion. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manger. 
ls. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-incb, with parallel plaster. 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumcn’: 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


{ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POS? 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Survayine Ltt.” 


WRITE 
FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST, 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 
HsTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


Is THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES, 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Isa made in 
thorough pases b mark all colours 
Cure for 

Damp Walls ane 

and is colourless. 


A tc VER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860,) 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address 


"MAKERS: 


&o.. 


COALVILLE. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


* JOHN BOARD & CO., 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS, 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


3, “BOARD, DUNBALL.”' 


EDWARD SMITH3# 


‘OF EVERY rere meen 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL AS 


a 
EMBOSSED AND 
RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED — BRICKS, K0., &0., KO. 


I71, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, E.C, 


Manufacturers of the 


see Ey TaN.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,00 

lbs. to the 14 in. by 1: in., anc 

ig guarantecd to pars tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground), 


vie 
el 


ee 


ale WRIGHT & sore 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


: MOSAICS : 


@) Yy Z pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
INCISED TILES Railing, &c. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


Coil Cases. ’ 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


LEICESTERSHIRE,. 


A 
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THE SALTMARKET DWELLINGS, GLASGOW. 


IN the minutes of the Improvement Trust Committee sub- 
mitted for approval at the last meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Council, Mr. Carrick reported that the cost of the Saltmarket 
buildings was 9,723/. 13s. 9@, the interest on which at 37 per 
cent. was 316/, which, being deducted from the gross rental, 
after writing off 25 per cent. for ordinary charges, left a balance 
of 354/. to the credit of the site, a result which was equivalent 
to 4/. 14s. 4d. per square yard of ground occupied. This rate 
converted into a ground annual at 5 per cent., and capitalised 
at 25 years’ purchase, raised the ultimate value of the site to 
52, 18s. per square yard. With regard to the saleable or com- 
mercial value of the property to an ordinary investor in heritage, 
the cumulo value might ke moderately stated at sixteen years’ 
purchase of the gross rental of 8957. The equitable allocation 
of the proportion applicable to the ground is the balance which 
remains after deducting the cost of the buildings (9,724/.) from 
the cumudo value of ground and buildings together, which, at 
sixteen years’ purchase, is 14,3207. The result is 3/. 1s. 3d. per 
square yard, which, converted into a ground annual and 
capitalised in the usual way, would show 3/. 16s. 6d. per square 
yard; giving for buildings 9,724/.,, and for grouna 5,7372 ,and these 
together make up the fair commercial value of the subject. 
With regard to the erection of further buildings on the east 
sideof the Saltmarket, Mr. Carrick reported that the ground north- 
ward from the present buildings was sufficient for five tenements 
of the same size as those already erected. While the cost need 
not exceed the outlay for the buildings just completed, the rent 
of the new buildings should be at least 100/, more than the 
895/. obtained for those already erected. The committee 
authorised plans to be prepared and estimates obtained for the 
proposed buildings—Councillor Caldwell dissenting. 

Mr. Dunlop, in moving the approval of the minute, 
explained the circumstances in which the Trust had under- 
taken the erection of these Saltmarket dwellings, and con- 
tended that the success which had attended the undertaking 
warranted them in proceeding with the erection of this block. 
They had not the slightest desire to proceed further in the 
matter of building ; but by raising the character of the locality 
they would do something to attract builders to build up the 
other side. They had no desire to go into any socialistic 
scheme. Asan investment he held these properties had been 
a success. If anything more was needed to justify them in 
continuing the extension of these buildings it was that they 


had been visited by the most critical and most prejudiced, and 
they were all satisfied that nothing that had ever been 
attempted had been so successful as the construction of these 
single rooms. He believed that if they finished this block they 
would have a great demand for the houses. The factor told 
him that there was a demand for even a higher class of houses, 
while there would be no difficulty in letting the shops. 
The minute was approved of. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


IN the October number of SZone, a monthly periodical lately 
started in Indianapolis, the following note appears on the 
“Beauty of Indiana Stone” :— 

Professor John Collett directs attention to the stone front of 
Fletcher’s bank building in this city as evidence of the excep- 
tional merits of Indiana’s oolitic stone. It has recently been 
cleaned with steel brushes, and is now brighter than when the 
building was first erected. The Indiana State-house is built of 
the same material, and it is destined to become more beautiful 
as it grows older, Professor Collett says, until it will finally 
acquire a polish brighter than marble. If the idea that was in 
view when it was decided to use the Indiana oolitic stone is 
carried out the exterior of the building will be cleaned with 
steel brushes every fifteen years, and with each brushing it will 
become brighter. Why? Professor Collett says.that it is 
because the stone is almost pure carbonate of lime and its 
impurity is organic matter—petroleum which is oxidised by 
exposure to air. The stone not only becomes brighter, but it 
grows harder and more durable with the lapse of time. It 
should be borne in mind that this is true of Indiana oolitic 
stone only. 

For many years it has been known that California contained 
marble of a very superior quality, but until recently it has been 
almost entirely undeveloped, notwithstanding that this State 
imported large quantities of Italian marble. The Inyo quarries 
have recently passed into the hands of energetic business men 
who are developing their resources. The stone has recently 
been examined by Mr. William W. Wilkins, of Proctor, 
Vermont, who pronounces it of a very superior quality, of fine 
colour, nearly white, and of fine texture. There are other 
marbles in California of different colours which will in time 
demand attention. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | fF 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crertiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, d&c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the ‘“ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all yaretes ee iatigite bei 
mm elected specially to svit Architects’ 
BATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry Wilts. 


In describing the resources of the Platte Valley, Wyoming, 


—= 


ry COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., =e 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Stained & Leaded Glass Rs 


4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical | n 

; Purposes. ES 
f§| Designs & Estimates Free. Also |fRa)|k 

a | Catalogue on application. me Ah 

wwe 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [me 

= (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. b 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


|} WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


ASPHALTE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


PSSOSCHSS OSS OSHS GOSS OSCOSOSSOOOSOSHSSOSOS 


SIMPLGXK *aa£40 
\ GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
A taxa * SKYLIGHTS & 
SEAN) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Lontract Required, 
(No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY, QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


WALDL PLL SL LLP LSLS PDL PAD LO 


GROVER & Co. (zimiten), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * 
POSSSS SSSI PSSCOSCOPOSSPSSCSSSSOSSOSCI SOOT} 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Cei¢itee3| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


CE. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDOR, 
COLLINGE’S 8.E 


THRAY’S 


PATENT 


ym QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c , best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Qo Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


«“ ACME” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also“ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-acting Doors only. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


AWARDS— 
F dinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 14°6 
=a 3olton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


0 ) = HINDLE, 
HOUN 13 i 
Tienes NORTON & C 
&c., on application. OLDAAM 
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it is stated that there is probably no section enshrouded by | 
eastern fog or shone on by western sun in which nature has | 
deposited more exhaustless or excellent building materials than 
he Valley of the Platte. It is all here—sandstone of variety of 
beauty, ease of access, limitless quantity, and quality unsur- 
passed ; granite of formation wide and deep and unchallenged 
excellence ; timber of hundreds of miles in area and growth, 
mature and magnificent, and beds of building clay of unexplored 
depth. He that builds can build as he wills ; he can fashion a 


internal decoration can hardly be equalled, even in the older 
countries, where such masters of their art as Mr. Street, 
architect of the 12,000,000 dols. Law Courts, Mr. George 
Aitchison, M.A., A.R.A., and Mr. John P. Seddon, F.R.I.B.A., 
do not disdain to personally design interior decorations, tiles, 
stained-glass windows, colour treatment and general artistic as 
well as constructional details which they have leisure to accom- 
plish, partly through being able to entrust to pupils portions of 
the work which architects here are compelled to supervise 


mansion in the Platte Valley with the same ease and the 
nominal expense attending the building of a cabin in other less 
favoured localities. The sandstone is in great variety as well 
as limitless quantity. Red sandstone, green sandstone, and 
sandstone silver-edged are all found, and are all ready of 
utilisation. The red sandstone, the same stone which in beauty 
of tint, ease of workmanship, and durability of texture, has 
made the Rawlins quarries so famous, is probably the greatest | 
in the Platte Valley deposit. This stone is found chiefly 
in the near vicinity of the Platte River, usually cropping | 
out of the soil of the first and second upland benches. 
The ledge in which exists the great red stone quarries 
of the future and the Platte Valley is situated on the | 
same splendid area of bottoms and uplands within whose 
limits are the famous Saratoga hot springs. The ledge 
is apparently limitless in deposit, and is most excellent in 
character. In its soft, red hue it is lovely, yields readily to 
the chisel, and after being exposed to the air becomes as hard 
as chilled steel, opposing a front at once polished and im- 
perishable to the attacks of time and the assaults of wind and 
weather. Within a few steps of the Saratoga Hot Springs 
Hotel, and sheltering the numerous outhouses of that building 
as with a rampart of iron, there rises a bold and jutting 
cliff of this red stone, its massive and weather-beaten front 
grimly guarding untold quarry riches. Two miles east of 
the town of Saratoga there begins an immense deposit of 
sandstone, green in colour. This peculiar hue is given the 
stone by general, closely diffused copper stains, the natural 
colour of the stone being a pure, clear white. In geological 
formation and character this stone is identical with the 
world famous silver sandstone of Silver Reef, Idaho. 

According to an American writer, the palaces of the 
merchant princes of Chicago surpass those of the ancient 
Florentine and Venetian Republic. Never before, says the 
Chicago Building Budget, has been seen in the history of the 
world the log hut changed in fifty years into a city whose | 
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personally, or to employ skilled and, therefore, high-priced 
assistants, 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH TOWER, COVENTRY, 


A PAPER, prepared by Mr. W. Andrews, of Coventry, and 
presented last May to the sub-committee for the restoration of 
the bells, has just been published. He says :— 

All the four professional men who have given opinions upon 
this matter are unanimous that the bells cannot be replaced and 
rung in the ancient tower with safety to its fabric. These are 
Mr. J. O. Scott, Mr. Pearson, Lord Grimthorpe, and Mr. 
J. Thompson, the contractor. The last of the above is very 
emphatic on this question, and it is obvious that he has had 
better opportunities of knowing the state of the steeple than the 
previous three put together. To the above I may add the 
opinion of the Rev. Canon Cattley, of Worcester, who is a 
recognised authority upon bells and bell-towers, and who is 
well acquainted with St. Michael’s steeple. To this I may add 
that the steeple is a yard or so out of perpendicular, a fact 
which was unknown to some of the above-mentioned pro- 
fessional gentlemen when they gave their opinion. So far as I 
know, the views of all the amateurs who have given their 
attention to St. Michael’s steeple coincide exactly with the 
above professional opinions. It may be pointed out that these 
amateur opinions are not based upon the professional views ; on 
the contrary, they were formed from independent investigations 
previous to the professional views becoming known. So far as 
I can discover, one professional opinion only, that of Mr. 
Pearson, has been given that the bells might be safely replaced 
and chimed in the ancient steeple. By chiming I mean of 
course the method of swinging the bells just sufficiently 
to make the clapper strike, but without raising the bells. 
Against this I may set the opinion of the Rev. Canon Cattley, 
who thinks that chiming would cause much vibration and would 
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be risky to the steeple. These views were considered so con- 
clusive that the general restoration committee unanimously 
adopted on January 13, 1886, and passed a resolution that the 
restoration of the steeple should be completed strictly accord- 
ing to the contract and specification already entered into. The 
clearest possible evidence exists that the steeple was never 
built or intended for either ringing or chiming, but only for 
bells not to be swung but merely to be struck with hammers or 
clappers. History mentions that bells were placed in the 
steeple in the year 1429, viz., before the spire was built, and 
some writers have given an opinion that the bells were placed 
in the fourth stage of the tower—that is to say, above the 
croined vault, and that they were chimed by ropes reaching to 
the floor of the church a hundred feet below. This, however, 
is amistake. Where, then, were the bells placed? An examina- 
tion of the steeple shows that they were placed in the octagon. 
The holes in the walls in which the bell-beams were fixed still 
remain inside the octagon, but no traces of any such holes can 
be found in the top stage of the tower. This shows that the 
fourth stage of the tower was for the men who played the bells, 
whilst the bells themselves were in the octagon above. The 
bells could not have been swung, or they would have brought 
the octagon down. Coventry possesses three peals of bells, 
but at present none of them can be rung, and only one peal can 
even be chimed. This is from the same cause in all cases, viz., 
the weakness of the towers. Iam old enough to remember the 
time when the stair turret of the tower of St, John’s Church had 
to be pulled down to prevent it from falling, as it was so badly 
cracked. It remained down for some years, but has since 
been rebuilt. The bells here are sounded by ropes tied to the 
clappers which are banged against the inside of the beils, the 
bells remaining steady. The peal of Holy Trinity Church is 
in a similar condition ; these bells are also clappered, and the 
tenor bell has been cracked by this means. It is by no means 
uncommon for clappered bells to become cracked. My view 
is that the citizens of Coventry will not be satisfied unless 
there is one peal of bells in the city which can be rung in full 
peal, and this should be the best peal, namely, that of St. 
Michael’s. It will therefore be seen that there is only one real 
solution of this question, namely, to build a new bell-tower and 
to build it strong enough for its work. 

In considering a new bell-tower, the first question to be 
decided is its site, and whether it should be quite detached 
from or joined to the church, Some persons imagine that 
detached towers are very improper and quite unorthodox. 


| 


ee 


Others think that a new detached tower would in some way or 
other interfere with the appearance of the old steeples. But 
the following list which I have compiled of a few of the 
churches in England and Wales which have detached towers, 
will show that they are common:—Bedfordshire: Elston, 
Marston Morteyne, Woburn. Cornwall: Mylor, Gunwalloc. 
Devon : Chittlehampton. Denbighshire : Henllan. Gloucester- 
shire: Berkeley, Westbury. Glamorganshire: Llangefelach. 
Herefordshire : Ledbury, Pembridge. Lincolnshire: Fleet, 
Flixborough. Norfolk: West Walton, East Dereham, Tor- 
rington St. Clement, Walton. Northamptonshire: Irthling- 
borough. Sussex: Chichester. Suffolk: Bramfield, Beccles, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Warwickshire: Lapworth. Worcester- 
shire: Evesham. ‘There are at least six more in Cornwall, but 
I do not know their names. I have seen several of these 
detached towers, and have not noticed anything unsatisfactory 
in their appearance. The Evesham tower is a very noble one, 
and stands in the same churchyard with two churches which 
have steeples. But perhaps the one which may be best com- 
pared with Coventry is that of Chichester Cathedral. This 
cathedral has a steeple nearly 300 feet high, or about the same 
height as St. Michael’s. The bell-tower, 120 feet high, stands 
in the cathedral yard on the north side.’Yet I have not noticed 
that it interferes in any way with the steeple. 

If it should be decided that a new bell-tower should be 
built entirely and permanently detached from the church, then 
I am of opinion that it would be best some distance away, and 
the corner of the churchyard opposite Priory Street seems to 
be a likely site. I am of opinion that the following dimensions 
would be suitable for such a tower. Base of tower including 
buttresses 50 feet square. Side walls¥about {9 feet thick at 
base, tapering to 6 feet at top. Height to roof 95 to 105 feet, 
according to position of tower. Ringing chamber 20 feet 
square. Clock and chimes chamber of same dimensions. 
Bell-chamber 21 feet square. Such a tower} would weigh 
between 7,000 or 8,000 tons according to the material with 
which it was built. Although only one-third of the height of 
ar Michael’s steeple its weight would consequently be much 

eavier. 


A MONOPOLY OF PRACTICE. 


IN the course of a discussion, “Should Architects under- 
take Engineering, and Engineers Architectural Work?” 
Mr. F. Harrison, M.V.1.A., of Deniliquin, has written to the 
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Building and Engineering Journal of Australia and New 
Zealand. A portion of the letter deals with the question of public 
buildings. He says :— 

For nineteen centuries his name (Vitruvius’s) has been a 
“household word” and his fame without eclipse. He was the 
light of other days. Now we have the electric light, and, on 
the shores of a certain lovely harbour, a star that (no matter 
what its magnitude) puts all other lights in the shade. Permit 
me to present Mr. James Barnet, F.R.I.B.A., colonial architect 
of New South Wales; and Vitruvius, my old friend, take a 
back seat. Your catapults are as shuttle-cocks against the 
fortifications of Sydney, and you cannot keep up the pace. 
Rome was right enough till Barnet built New South 
Wales, but Sydney beats the record. We architects, en- 
gineers, and surveyors kept your memory green through 
nineteen centuries, but each day some teeming brain develops 
something new, and the total is beyond the capacity of any 
ordinary cranium. Listen, Vitruvius, and judge for yourself; 
but though as the centuries roll past on the pages of history 
another will henceforth eclipse your fame, yet you will not be 
quite forgotten. Here are a few items of the little bill. Out of 
the 1,300 public buildings in New South Wales 1,000 are due 
to the fertile brain of Mr. Barnet. Besides hospitals, asylums, 
fortifications, and a dozen lighthouses, they include 160 court- 
houses, 12 gaols, 230 police-stations and lock-ups, 150 post and 
telegraph offices, designed and built during the leisure the 
administration of his department affords ; time, 26 years ; cost, 
54 millions sterling—10,576/. 16s. annually. 

Now, I submit the following suggestion :—Mr. Barnet’s 
prolific brain has been called on to supply a design for some 
public building once every fortnight for twenty-six years, and 
though I cannot apply the comment I lately read of a young 
lady on a flock of sheep, that “ they look worthy creatures, but 
there is a great sameness among them,” yet it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that the little sum represents good work for 100 
brains. For the sake of this paltry 10,000/. annually (or say 
20,000/. in the future, for I have not included the State House), 
would it not be better that the public buildings of the colony should 
represent fairly the architectural talent of the period, obtained 
by fair public competition, rather than for a quarter of a 
century they should represent only the ideas of one individual ? 
Sharing the emoluments is quite a secondary consideration ; 
but, as a question of State policy and public justice, should not 
the genius of the profession find the means of expression in 
State buildings, and not be restricted to private enterprise ? 


In all sincerity and respect I hope that Mr. Barnet will for 
many long years enjoy the rest he has so well earned. He has 
faithfully and skilfully performed the duties of a difficult and 
responsible position for more than a quarter of a century. 
When old age overtakes us, it is a most grateful and consoling 
feeling that we have used our talents well; and the colonial 
architect, when his career is finished, will leave many monu- 
ments in New South Wales that will remind future genera- 
tions of one of her most talented and honourable public 
servants, 


GROWTH OF RINGS IN TIMBER. 


IN a report by the chief of the forestry section of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United States, referring to the 
annual rings in trees, it is stated that these exist as such in all 
timber grown in the temperate zone. Their structure is so 
different in different groups of timber that from their appear- 
ance alone the quality of the timber may be judged to 
some extent. For this purpose the absolute width of the rings, 
the regularity in width from year to year, and the proportion of 
spring wood to autumn wood must be taken into account. 
Spring wood is characterised by less substantial elements, the 
vessels of thin-walled cells being in greater abundance, while 
autumn wood is formed of cells with thicker walls which appear 
darker in colour. In conifers and deciduous trees the annual 
rings are very distinct, while in trees like the birch, linden, and 
maple the distinction is not so marked, because the vessels are 
more evenly distributed. Sometimes the gradual change in 
appearance of the annual ring from spring to autumn wood, 
which is due to the difference in its component elements, is 
interrupted in such a manner that a more or less pronounced 
layer of autumn wood can apparently be recognised, which 
again gradually changes to spring or summer wood, and then 
finishes with the regular autumn wood. This irregularity may 
occur even more than once in the same ring, and this has led 
to the notion that the annual rings are not a true indication of 
age ; but the double or counterfeit rings can be distinguished 
by a practised eye with the aid of a magnifying glass. These 
irregularities are due to some interruptions of the functions or 
the tree, caused by defoliation, extreme climatic condition, of 
sudden changes of temperature. The breadth of the ring 
depends on the length of the period of vegetation ; also when 
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per load for usuals were effected, but soon this price was not 


the soil is deep and rich, and light has much influence on the 


tree, the rings will be broader. The amount of light and the 
consequent development of foliage is perhaps the most powerful 
factor in wood formations, and it is upon the’proper use of this 
that the forester depends for his means of regulating {the 
development and quantity of his crop. 


MEMEL TIMBER. 


MEMEL beams, according to Vice-Consul Pietsch, are required 
less from year to year in England. Quantities of 75,000 to 
100,000 loads, which came down from Russia and Poland 
fifteen years ago, and found ready customers in England, 
cannot be disposed of any more to-day; only quantities of 
about 20,000 to 25,000 loads can still be sold with small 
profits. Business in oak beams is of no importance any more. 
For the old stock carried over from former years 655. to 75s. 
for crown, tos. less for the second sort, was paid. The quan- 
tity brought down by the Russian dealers was quite insigni- 
ficant, viz., 5,000 cubic feet, which fetched about 1 mark per 
foot. In oak wainscots, no transactions {took place worth 
mentioning. The competition of Odessa, from which port 
wainscots of the same quality as from Memel, with better 
suitable lengths, are shipped, is not to be overcome. The 
following prices were obtainable :—4s. for crown, and 2s. 6d. 
brack, per running foot ; for older stocks even these rates were 
not obtainable, and a considerable quantity remained still in 
stock. The new supplies consisted only of 1,040 reduced 
pieces per 18 running feet, against 3,662 in 1886. The 
demand for oak staves continued pretty brisk during the 
whole year; 1,304 mille against 1,148 mille in the year pre- 
ceding were shipped. One mille consists of 1,200 pieces in 
reduced pipes. Prices showed a declining tendency. In 
spring 1652. per mille crown and 30/. less for brack were 
obtainable ; in summer and autumn 155/. to 15o/. for crown 
had to be accepted. These rates include freight and in- 
surance to England. The new arrivals represented a value 
of 162,410/, and consisted of 1,250 mille. The larger dimen- 
sions, of which only small quantities came down, were much 
asked for, and for these much higher prices had to be granted 
by ourmerchants. Although the shipments to England reached 
a considerable extent, the profits were but moderate. At the 
commencement of the year some sales of fir sleepers at 19s. 


to be obtained any more, and rates receded to 16s. 6¢., which 
low quotation was accepted by Riga dealers. The merchants 
here, however, refused to sell at such wretched prices. Later 
on sales at 175. 6d. to 18s. took place; in the course of the 
summer prices advanced still more, and 21s. 6d. and even 22s. 
was paid. The inferior sorts, from 6 to 7 inches surface, were 
much favoured by the buyers in England, who probably 
endeavoured to cover their losses caused by the higher prices 
and freight with inferior quality. Few speculators in England 
having succeeded in getting the whole sleeper business into 
their hands, and being enabled thereby to prevent the rising 
of prices to their former standing, have made it possible tha. 
business in this article remains in a quite precarious state. The 
dealers holding old stocks some years already have experienced 
heavy lossesindeed. The supplies amounted to 157,295 pieces, 
whereas in 1866 472,972, and in 1885 609,882 pieces of blocks 
were brought down by the Russian producers, 


COMPENSATION FOR ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


IN the Lord Mayor’s Court, the case of Lee v. Hancock 
recently came before the Recorder, Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., and 
a jury. Miss Lee, daughter and administratrix of John Lee 
(deceased), sued as the occupier of 38 Warwick Lane, E.C., to 
recover damages for interference with ancient lights and air, 
for trespass, and for so negligently rebuilding a party-wall as to 
cause damage and inconvenience to business, the defendant 
having premises next door to the plaintiff. Mr. Denniss, 
counsel for the defendant, argued that, under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, a court of common law had no jurisdiction 
to inquire into the matter of the party-wall. The statute said 
that that must be settled by arbitration. The only matter 
which could be decided here was the question of ancient lights 
and air. The Recorder, after hearing Mr. Candy, Q.C., for the 
plaintiff, decided that the contention of Mr. Denniss was right, 
and that he had no power to try the question of damage arising 
through the party-wall. It was eventually agreed by counsel 
that, rather than try the case twice, the whole matter should be 
referred to an arbitrator to be agreed upon. A formal verdict 
for the plaintiff for 3°0/., the amount claimed, was then entered. 
Another action, arising under similar circumstances, was dis- 
posed of inthe same manner. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CLASSES. 


THE University Extension Society at Toynbee Hall has opened 
its eleventh session in Whitechapel with considerable success. 
It is noticeable that in spite of the large increase in the supply 
of higher education at the East End, the demand increases in 
still greater proportion. The large attendance at the lectures— 
both literary and scientific—of men and women from_ all 
classes, shows that the thoroughness of the teaching provided 
by the Society meets the needs of an increasing number of 
students, and the fee of one shilling for ten lectures from 
thoroughly competent teachers, brings higher education within 
the reach of many who have been debarred from self-culture 
by financial limitations, not by want of will. Those wishing to 
know more of the classesgshould write to the honorary secre- 
taries, University Extension Classes, &c, at Toynbee Hall, 
28 Commercial Street, E. 


POINTING IN FROSTY WEATHER, 


In the Glasgow Sheriff Court recently Sheriff Berry gave 
judgment sustaining, with expenses, the decision of his Sub- 
stitute in an action by Messrs. Lamberton & Co., engineers, 
Coatbridge, against Messrs. H. Symington & Sons, builders in 
the same place. In a note to his interlocutor Sheriff Berry 
says:—The defenders contracted on October 12, 1885, to 
execute the masonwork of a pattern shop for the pursuers, 
undertaking in their contract to “finish the shop complete for 
the lump sum of 4662, the job to be first-class in every respect 
and particular.” No time was specified for the completion of 
the work. Whether the clause as to the job being first-class in 
every respect added anything to be implied, undertaking that 
it should be executed in a tradesmanlike manner, I do not 
think it necessary to determine. In any case the work un- 
doubtedly included the tradesmanlike pointing of the brick- 
work. The pointing was executed as the building proceeded 
in October and November after the date of the contract, and 


there having been alternations of wet and frost  sub- 
sequently the pointing came out. The pursuers, on the 
defenders repudiating responsibility, had the walls re- 


pointed ; and as they had paid the contract price to the 
defenders, they now seek to recover the expense of the 


re-pointing. I think there can be no doubt on the evi- 
dence that it is a risky and imprudent thing to have walls 
pointed at the beginning of winter. Itis said that it is usual, 
and a practice of trade has been endeavoured to be established, 
for a workman to point the walls as the work goes on, but I am 
not satisfied that the evidence adduced is sufficient to establish 
it as a usage or practice of trade, that in the absence of a special 
stipulation to the contrary a tradesman who has undertaken to 
erect a building in a tradesmanlike manner is entitled at the 
beginning of winter to point the walls, and throw the risk of 
the pointing holding good on his employer. I agree, therefore, 
with the view which I understand the Sheriff-Substitute to 
have taken, that in such circumstances the tradesman who is 
not limited in time for the erection of a building takes the risk 
on himself. It is said in the present instance that the pursuers 
saw the pointing going on, and that they must be held to have 
acquiesced in it. I think, however, that they were entitled to 
regard the defenders as doing the job in the manner they 
thought best for their interests, and taking the risk on them- 
selves. It has been further urged for the defenders that there 
was delay on the part of the pursuers in having the building 
roofed ; that it was therefore unnecessarily exposed to wet for 
some weeks, and consequently that they cannot now throw the 
loss on the defenders. A consideration of the proof, however, 
does not lead me to think that there is any sufficient evidence 
of such delay on the part of the pursuers as to exclude them 
from their claim. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Corporations of the Hartlepools have been co-operating 
to promote the system of national registration of plumbers 
established by the Plumbers’ Company. The mayors of both 
places have just congratulated each other at a public meeting 
upon the fact that their first co-operation since the incorpora- 
tion of Hartlepool as a municipal borough should be in a 
matter of such vital moment to the public health. Dr. Gourley, 
medical officer of health, who took part in the meeting, said he 
was sure no one present could fail to recognise the importance 
of the movement, and he was sure he would have the support 
of the Health Committee. It could not be denied that in the 
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would go on and prosper, and that before long every plumber, 
not only in the Hartlepools, but throughout the country, would 
be registered. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE old lower road leading from Thelwall village to Latchford 
has been closed to the public, the new road, starting from 
Morris Brook Farm and coming out on the Knutsford Road, 
being opened for public traffic at the same time. . 

Coming from the junction of the canal and road towards Thel- 
wall, the canal has now been excavated for its whole width to 
a depth of one working of the navvy, after which for a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile work seems at a standstill 
for the present, with the exception of pumps keeping the 
cutting free of water. Nearly opposite Thelwall Church a 
navvy has started a heading in the second depth, and for the 
full depth of some 20 feet it is excavating through a hard solid 
stratum of red sand, thousands of tons of which are being 
massed in huge embankments on the north side of the canal 
cutting. The next active operations are being carried on at 
“ Wilgreaves,” an island made by the bend of the river and a 
lock. At this point the river is to be diverted, to obviate the 
canal being cut through it twice, and this work, which has been 
wholly executed by hand labour, is now almost completed, the 
ends only requiring to be cut through. The huge pile of sand 
which has been removed from this cutting forms at present 
a distinct feature of the landscape. Crossing the second 
bridge leads into Statham. For some time the working in this 
part was carried on by means of steam “ grabbers,” but a navvy 
has now taken their place, and has made surprising head- 
way through the sand and clay during the last few weeks. 
In the early summer another navvy started at Statham Lane, 
heading towards Thelwall, and these two are now facing each 
other at a distance of about 160 yards, having made a trench or 
cutting some 20 feet deep and 4o feet wide. In Statham some 
very fine strong clay has been cut to, and this is being utilisedin 
by the contractor for brick-making purposes. A very complete 


and elaborate plant has been laid down, with a pug mill in full | 


work and another being erected, and these two, when in full 
operation, will turn out about 200,000 bricks weekly. This 
quantity can be continued all the winter through, as large sheds 
capable of drying by means of flues 160,000 bricks each five 
days are now in full working order. Five large Scotch kilns 
(another is being erected), capable of burning 100,000 bricks in 


AND EFFECTIVE. 
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In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GroRGE WriGHT & Co., 155 Queen Victoria Street, 
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four days, are also in operation. This locality, where twelve 
months ago was unbroken meadow land, is now teeming with 
busy life. A number of wooden cottages have been built and 
tenanted, valuable engines and machinery are in motion, lines 
of railway and locomotives in all directions cover the ground 
where a few years ago a freshet from the river inundated the 
land to a depth of 4 or 6 feet. Passing over the next bridge, 
an island, known as Rixton Ley, is entered, and this would 
seein to be composed of quicksand. On this section a German 
navvy somewhat on the principle of a dredger is at work... Two 
locomotives are engaged in attending on this expeditious 
worker, which can fill 500 waggons a day. Passing over tle 
next bridge, Lymm Eye is reached, and from this to Warburton, 
a distance of about a mile, only hand labour, assisted by loco- 
motives, is engaged. 

Although during one week the navvies on the Barton and 
Eccles and Irlam and Flixton sections of the Ship Canal 
works were compelled to cease work at intervals in consequence 
of the boisterous and inclement weather, a visit to examine 
the works revealed considerable progress in their construction. 
At Sticken’s Island not only has the required depth of the canal 
been reached, but the foundation of one of the large locks has 
nearly been completed. The formation of the track railway 
underneath the southern arches of the aqueduct and Barton 
Bridge is in a forward condition, and ledges have been cut 
into the solid rock on the southern bank of the river. <A 
portion of the hedge separating the river from a field adjoining 
the highway opposite St. Catherine’s Schools has been taken 
down, and the necessary preliminaries are being pushed for- 
ward for the construction of the railway through the field until 
it reaches the river about too yards lower down, and piles are 
there driven into the bed of the Irwell for the continuation of 
the railway across on to the Salt Eye meadows. At Boat 
Lane, Flixton, quite a colony is being established, there being 
already erected over twenty workmen’s huts, in addition toa 
hospital, the contractor’s offices, stores, and engine sheds. 
Excavations have been commenced in the meadows at Lower 
Irlam, and the ballast railway from a point south of Irlam 
station, on the Cheshire lines, has been extended to beyond the 
Calemanka locks in the direction of Hulme’s Bridge, and after 
two or three wooden bridges have been erected across the 
river, the Irwell at this point taking a very zigzag course, 
there will be one continuous length of lines from Salford to 
Irlam. Three additional locomotives were employed last week 
on the Irlam and Cadishead section, which now ranks amongst 
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the most active on the whole undertaking. Between New | come in, and where are there sources of loss that may be avoided 
Barns, Salford, and the Boathouse, Hollins Green, twelve track | in the future. All this is self-evident, I say, to my mind ; but 


bridges have been made across the river for ballast lines. there are those who will tell you that it isnot so. They tell 
you that you are to conduct those dealings of yours with 

——— the “sources of power in nature,” without putting your 

| transactions in any orderly form. i proven 3 you to 

rope your way by hard lessons of failure and chance runs 

THE ENGINEER OF THE FUTURE. ef re without making up, even in your own minds, a profit 
Concluded from last week. and loss account, and tracing out to what causes your successes 


have been due, or where you have missed the way and failed. 
Now, in the matter of the training of engineers, the alter- I quote the Hxgineer :—* At the root of all this worry about 
natives which are being discussed at the present time in | technical education lies the delusion that unless men are taught 
this country are, an apprenticeship beginning at an early age, | certain things they cannot produce, let us say, steam-engines, 
after only a very ordinary school education, or a course of | or cotton, cloth, or iron, the fact being that a knowledge of the 
practice in the works, preceded or followed by a course of things in question is wholly unnecessary.” There is something 
training in one of the colleges in which the scientific principles | of melancholy truth in this. We know that men can and do 
which underlie practice are taught. Now, to my mind it is | produce steam-engines with no knowledge of theory, just as 
self-evident that the scientific basis of practice should be known | men conduct business-—on a very large scale too—without 
and understood by all who have to direct that practice. | keeping accounts, and some one has to bear the consequences, 
Underlying all the rapid developments of practical engineering | Is it to the credit of engineering to-day that, though Watt a 
there are the unvarying laws of nature, which all the works of | hundred and twenty years ago introduced the principle of 
our hands must obey, however ignorant we may be of them, | steam jacketing, we should find an engine submitted for a 
and however we may plan and fight against them; “ and,” as | competition in this 1888 with a wet blanket of exhaust steam 
Professor Huxley puts it, ‘nature never overlooks mistakes or | around the cylinder ; and that, too, in the case of an engine 
makes the slightest allowance for ignorance.” Every item of | with a very high range of expansion in one cylinder? This 
good practice must have its reason and its explanation in the | «seems scarcely credible, but it is true.” Or are we to look 
nature of things, whether we know that reason or not. To | with satisfaction upon the practice of to-day, when we find 
every effect there must bea cause, to every how a why, and engines now being made which can do no better performance 
every cause and every why is knowable. Weare still far from | as regards economy of fuel and water than those which Watt’s 
knowing all ; but let every one who has to act upon the how genius and knowledge produced so long ago? And our 
know all that he can of the why. We often—I might almost engineers of to-day, in many—I may say most—cases are quite 
say usually—hear theory spoken of as something almost neces- ignorant of any accurate methods of determining even what 
sarily at variance with practice. No notion could be more | their engines can do. But many engineers hold, with Lord 
absurd or utterly ridiculous. Theory—properly understood —is Armstrong, the view that all the information which those require 
an orderly system of reasoning regarding the causes of things. | who are to direct labour “can be found in a condensed and 
Can the causes of things be at variance with their own effects? | tabulated form in handbooks applicable to al] kinds of con- 
Every business man knows how invaluable is system and order | structive art. Such technical information is in this form avail- 
to him in all his transactions, and he is not content to know | able to every man who can read and do arithmetic, however 
simply that he has so much to the good, or to the bad, at the end ignorant he may be of the scientific methods by which such 
of a year; but he must know the details of every transaction, | tabulated results have been arrived at.” I am sorry to have to 
where he has gained and where he has lost, so that he may | differ from so high an authority ; but I can assert, without the 
profit by his experience. And so it must be in engineering | slightest hesitation, that to all scientific men who have come 
practice. To have a firm grasp of his work, the engineer must | much in contact with those who adopt this method, it is 
know not only, for instance, that an engine gives such and such notoriously not the case that they can correctly read and apply 
results, but why it gives them. Where does the economy | such information. 
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To comprehend, however, the very special need which exists 
for scientific knowledge on the part of our engineers at the 
present time, we must look at the position we have reached in 
the development of our craft. When a great new departure is 
to be made in any craft, the first question must be as to what 
to do, and when that is settled the difficulty must be faced of 
how to doit. The first step, then, is in theory ; the next is 
in practice, or in handicraft. The early engineers laid a founda- 
tion of principles upon which to act, and lines along which to 
proceed, and the succeeding generations had to find out how 
to carry these ideas into effect. In this part of the work, in 
mechanical engineering at least, the great labour has been in 
the invention and perfecting of the tools, and in training men’s 
hands to the new employments. And so we find, in the history 
of the steam-engine, for instance, that the work of the suc- 
cessors of Watt and Stephenson has mainly been the carrying 
out to successful practice of the ideas which they and their con- 
temporaries and immediate successors gave us asa legacy. Few 
great and radical improvements in principle have been intro- 
duced in engine-building since their times. But now we know 
that we can make almost anything that can be designed, and 
that with an accuracy and perfection—thanks to our system of 
division of labour—which is truly wonderful. Again we have 
reached a stage at which the question is not how to manipulate 
our materials, but into what our materials shall be fashioned. 
Hence the necessity for a new race of scientifically trained 
engineers, and from this need have arisen such places of 
education as that in which we are met. 

Our thinkers and investigators have given us a wealth of 
pure scientific knowledge, and we have a legion of highly trained 
privates in our mechanics, equipped with implements of wonder- 
ful precision, ready and waiting to execute the commands of 
their generals and captains, the engineers, Our work then, as 
engineers, is to put into and adapt to our immediate needs and 
put into operation the methods of attack which the investigators, 
with a full knowledge of the possibilities which lie before us, 
have supplied for our guidance. The engineer must be the 
interpreter of scientific truths, and to this end he must know 
those truths ; and hence it is the work of colleges such as ours 
to teach those scientific principles and their application to 
practical problems. The former is the work of the departments 
of mathematics, of physics, and of chemistry, and the object of 
the engineering department is to teach and to train its students 
in the methods and processes by which the principles of those 
sciences may be transcribed into the practice of engineering. 


The aim of the whole, so far as engineering is concerned, is to 
supply to the student the rules and laws which must guide him 
in his work, and the mental ability to correctly perceive and to 
apply ther. 

T have said, then, that our present position is akin in many 
respects to that in which the early engineers found themselves, 
though vastly wider and more full of promise. Now the state- 
ment is constantly being made that the great leaders in engineer- 
ing have been simply practical men in the modern sense of that 
term—that they have undergone such an apprenticeship from 
an early age as certain so-called authorities would have the 
engineers of the future to undergo. Nothing could be more 
misleading. In some few cases these leaders have had only a 
practical training, in some only a theoretical one ; but in most 
they have—as we advocate—undergone a course of practice and 
a course of study. I shall endeavour to give you as briefly as I 
can the life histories of the great leaders in engineering, so far 
as this question is concerned. I think I do not make an unfair 
selection when I take Smeaion, Telford, John Rennie, George 
Rennie, Watt, Fairbairn, George Stephenson, and Robert 
Stephenson as representing the engineers of the early period. 
And I should wish you specially to notice in how far the careers 
of those men bear out the principle of an early apprenticeship, 
and how far they support the contention that a knowledge of 
scientific principles is necessary for the engineer. 
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14665. William Whalley Cottam, for “ The Utilisation o 
earthenware and other pipes, by the aid of a flap or valve, for 
closet-flushing purposes.” October 12, 1888. 

14681. Joseph Tolterton, for “ Improvements in fireproof 
curtains for the stages of theatres and the like.” October 12, 
1888, 
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9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
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14687. John Lowe, Harry Marvin Abbott, and George 
Gwilt, for “An improved portable electric lamp, applicable also 
for house lighting.” October 12, 1888. 

14707. Joseph Hibberson, for ‘Improvements in valves, 


taps, or stop-cocks, for gas, water, or other fluids.” October 13, | 


1888 

14709. William Horsfall, for “A new or improved con- 
struction of furnaces, for burning town’s or other refuse.” 
(Complete specification.) October 13, 1888. 

14724. Lawrence Wilson, for ‘‘ Improvements in parquetry, 
and other similar composite wood, and artificial wood surfaces.” 
October 13, 1888. 

14733. Alexander Noble, for “Stonemason’s points or 
chisels, double pointer, and chisel-holder.” October 13, 1888. 

14734. Bridgman Russell, for an “Improved air-inlet 
ventilator.” October 13, 1888. 

14743. John Morphew Martin, for “Draught and dust- 
preventer to supersede the old-fashioned sand-bags.” October 13, 
1888, 

14746. John William Youngson, for “ Self-fastening, burglar- 
proof sash-fastener.” October 13, 1888. 

14750. Clement Wain and Augustus Clery, for. “An 


improved cement or artificial stone.” (Complete specification.) | 


October 13, 1888. 

14759. Alexander Robert Murison, for “ Single and double- 
acting pumps for all liquids.” (John Christie, ss. Atfonower at 
sea.) October 13, 1888. 

14768. Alfred Coxon, for “Improvements for drying 


slurry in the manufacture of cement, by the use of an extract- | 


ing fan, to create a draught for kilns, furnaces and boilers.” 
October 13, 1888, 

14786, James Broadhurst, for “ An improved oven or kiln 
for firing pottery and other articles.” October 15, 1888. 

14790. Benjamin Amulson Dougherty, for “The detection 
of heat and fire on board ship and on shore, in houses and 
warehouses.” October 15, 1888. 

14830. William Marston Derrick, for “A new or improved 
method for the ornamentation of glass.” October 16, 1888. 

14853. George Pankhurst, for “An improved brick, tile or 
slab for building and other purposes.” October 16, 1888. 

14870. Theodor Kromer, for “Improvements in keys for 
doors and other locks.” October 16, 1888. 

14881. Thomas Houlding Bromly, for “A combined circular 


saw, gig saw, lathe, drilling, milling and mortising machine, 
moulding, punching and key way cutting machine, &c.” (Com- 
| plete specification.) October 16, 1888. 

14900. Thomas Robinson Paxton, for “ Improvements in 
attaching door knobs to their spindles.” October 17, 1888. 

14968. Walter Stead, for “An improved method of con- 
structing and suspending the vertical sliding sashes of windows, 
&c.” (Complete specification.) October 18, 1888. 

14970. Frank Praill, for “ A portable combination ingle-nook 
or enclosed chimney corner.” October 18, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11814. Benjamin Barstow Snell, for “A spring catch to be 
applied to fasteners of doors, sashes and shutters, which locks 
cross-bar and entirely prevents opening from outside.” 
| August 16, 1888. 

(2111. Thomas Gahan, for “Improvements in ventilating 
screens for windows and similar openings.” August 22, 1888. 

12533. John Balbirnie, for “Improvements in fireplaces, 
grates, ranges, stoves and furnaces.” August 31, 1888. 

12685. Alfred Henry Spaull and Cornelius Callan, for “ Im. 
provements in window-sash fastenings.” September 3, 1888. 

12799. Hiram Jefferson Wells, for ‘Improvements in 
pumps.” September 4, 1888. 

12884. William Hickens Rickard and Thomas John 
Rickard, for ‘“Improvements in or connected with hydraulic 
safety apparatus, applicable to hydraulic lifts or cranes, steel 
converters, and such like machinery.” September 6, 1888. 

12924. John Bradshaw, for ‘A chimney pot or top.” 
September 7, 1888. 

12984. George Robinson Cumpston, for “ Improvements in 
means for preventing the spread of fire in buildings.” Septem- 
ber 8, 1888. 

13199. James Hopwood, for “Improvements in the valves 
of taps for steam, water, or other liquids.” September 12, 1888. 

13225. George Chatterton Soper, for “ Improvements in or 
| relating to apparatus for mitreing frame and panel mouldings 
and the like.” September 12, 1888. 

3305. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in wood- 
planing machines.” (Pedro Dominquez, Spain.) September 14, 
1888. 

13327. Hiram Waddington, for “* Improvements in draught. 
preventers for doors or windows.” September 15, 1888. 

13384. Thomas Penn and Alfred Edward Penn, for “ Im- 
. provements in and connected with oil-lamp and other burners 
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Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN l PATENTED IN 
England, = - Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
— { Denmark, 
France, oO foe 
car United 
Germany, Ss States 
Italy | = of America. 


KALLKOLITH# is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with gz-eat durability, and ama 


stone, plastering, &c. 


TRADE MARK. 


CHEAPNESS.-It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 


ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-1b. tin of KALIAKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 


DRYING POWERS, It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLEOLITH is used it imparts an amount of dur 


been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use 


PAPER-HANGING,.—Walls prepared with KALL.KOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, givea great additional advant 


the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 
f. 
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a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
Igamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


ability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 


age to 


- 21 New Bridge Soest Lonee EC, : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 

I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, Sy ~ a 

the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the | We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the | has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number ot | for it 

coats now given recedud, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there | a ; = : 

wil lke v large sale, ‘ , J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. | CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. ef Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO0., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BUPPLEMENT 


or jets used for the burning of any hydrocarbon, and in the 
means or apparatus for operating the lighting and extinguish- 
ng of the same.” September 17, 1888. 

13525. Walter Ralston, for “ Improvements in wall-papers.” 
September 19, 1888. 

13574. William Job Howcroft, for “Improvements in 
vehicles employed in the removal of mud and other refuse.” 
September 20, 1888 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


14384. Richard Hocking and William John Hocking, for 
“ Improvements in and relating to water-closets.” October 22, 
1887. 

16048. Thomas Wilkins, for “Improvements in raising or 
adjusting mechanism for window-sashes and other sliding 
articles of similar character, required to be raised and lowered.” 
November 22, 1887. 

16510. Benjamin Oldfield and William Oldfield, for “A 
method of ornamenting in imitation of marbles and grained 
inlaid woods in combination with printed designs.” Decem- 
ber I, 1887. 

17206. Alfred James Hopkins, for ‘ Improvements in water- 
closet apparatus.” December 14, 1887. 

17993. Joseph Winterflocd, for “ Improvements in chimney 
and ventilating cowls.” December 31, 1887. 

9556. James Holroyd, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of faience or glazed terra-cotta mantelpieces, firesides, 
fronts of grates, and fenders for hearths or firesides, and such 
like articles.” June 30, 1888. 

13354. Johannes Sjéstrém, for “ Improvements in, or relat- 
ing to, fences or barriers, and supporting posts therefor.” Sep- 
tember 15, 1888. 

13430. Clarke Merchant, for “Improvements in cowls for 
v entilators and chimneys.” September 17, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, OCTOBER 19, 1888, 


10808. John Hurst, for “Improved apparatus or pump for 
lifting water—muddy or otherwise—or any other fluid or water 
mixed with sand or other gritty material.” August 6, 1887. 


11237. Harry Noble and George Haley, for “ Improvements 
in the hearths of fireplaces, fenders, and dados of metal and 
enamel.” August 17, 1887. 

13407. Henry Marle, for “An improvement in drawing 
apparatus, viz.,a demonstration stand for solid drawing models.” 
October 4, 1887. 

13534. Thomas Charles Hutchinson, for “ Improvements 
relating to the treatment of blast-furnace slag, for the manufac- 
ture therefrom of hydraulic or similar cement.” October 6, 
1887. 

13537. Thomas Constantine Fawcett, for “ Improvements 
in brick-making and brick-drying machinery.” October 6, 
1887. 

13976. William Henry Moore, for “ Improvements in ap- 
paratus te prevent the bursting of water-pipes by frost.” 
October 14, 1887. 

4518. John Henry Marston, for “Apparatus for opening 
and closing fanlights, skylights, or casements.” March 24, 
1888. 

9733. Elliott Emanuel, for “A double fan for wash-out 
closets.” July 4, 1888. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


‘Improvements in the manufacture of material for use in 
the construction of fireproof curtains of theatres, ceilings, 
columns, partitions, &c.” No. 37082. 1888. John B. Lee, 
of the Titancrete Co., 8 Deansgate, Manchester. 

Claim I—The manufacture of the specified and indicated 
articles from a material or composition consisting of a mixture 


| of cement or concrete and asbestos fibre, either with or without 


a further addition of finely broken or crushed slag, coke, fire- 
brick, or other suitable non-combustible material, in the manner 
for the purposes and substantially as hereinbefore described 
and shown. 

“ Improvements in the manufacture of decorative leather.” 
No. 12393. 1888. H. J. Haddon, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. 

Claim.—The moulding of leather by pressure in a suitable 
mould by rubber sheets or the like, substantially in the manner 
described. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Vioptrical Pavement Lights. 
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Wilso.’s Wilson’s 
Pateat Leis es Patent Lenses 
fox for 
Floor Lights, if | Stall Boarda, 
Deck Lights, | Cellar Flaps, 

and Ornamental 
Pavement Tile & Glass 
Lights ta, Pavements. 
of every #\ Safety Coal- 
description. | Plates. 
Sample Lenses iim Plans, Prices 
on and Estimates 
application. Free, 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig, 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface. 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling, | are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction’ 

filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from’ 
| floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 

From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling in 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. ° 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 

PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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ART DEGORATORS AND FURNISHERS, 


Sigh-class Bt enishing 


Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK’ OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, a) IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


‘> LONDON, W. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE ue and FITTED. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENAAUSER’S work: —‘ “It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture,”’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says: :—‘ Forms one of 
‘the finest panelled rooms we ‘have seen,’ 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §'c. 
L OR WRITE. 


AL 
J, ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W, 


JOHN JOSEPH RODGERS 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFIOHS AND SHOWROOMS— 
RING: ROSERT: a puvbaeerere 


: = oon Tex 


._ ESTIMATE SEDESIONS FREE! EOI 


‘\JJENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
W. C. CLARKE & CQ,, 


ART DECORATORS 
AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried 


out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD. MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
Aus T of ART PLATES published in THE 

ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


\|8 OLD BOND STREET, 


{ EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 


1| DINING-ROOM, 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Pete 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DHCORATORS, 
W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM, HEY WOOD & HANKS), 


4| DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED, 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St, London. 


GILLOW & 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 

Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 

ART DECO ORATION w> 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


treet, oxidrd Street, 
WW. 


19 Old Cavendish 
TONE EL 


ART PLATES, .FROM 
THE BARD. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


i ay 


Ail 


Lighting Power with 
. 11°4 Candle-power per foot. 
11. 12°5 “ ; 


3998 


12. 12°5 y) 9 


ordinary London Sixteen- 


Candle Gas, from tests 


taken by Professor Wm. = These Lamps are made in three 


sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 


Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and 
Merchants. Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent The Lamp can be fitted by 


over other existing Lamps any gasfitter. No fine per- 


are .— forated metal, gauze, or other 


Small consumption of Gas obstructions are used in this 


with great Illuminating power, Patent, asin other lamps ai 


No possibility of the Burner are liable to become choked 


corroding or getting out of through imperfect combustion, 


order, as is the case with other rendering the lamps smoky and 


generative gas lamps. useless, 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld., 


95 & S56 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
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THe Royal Scottish Academy has long remained in a 
condition that needs reform. As a means towards that end 
the governing body have received petitions for an increase 
in the number of the Associates, and for the conferring 
voting powers on the Associates. They come from artists 
who do not belong to the Academy and from the Associates. 
It is generally supposed that the Academicians of Edinburgh 
have a higher opinion of themselves than their brethren in 
London, and a manner of superiority is sometimes adopted 
by them which is amusing. No wonder so many young 
artists, when they dream of the possibility of one day 
having to assume such airs, should fly southwards in. order 
to escape from the ridiculous. At the present time any 
reputation which the Academy may possess is derived 
mainly from the works of the Associates. Let any amateur 
be asked to recall pictures or statues by one-half of the 
Academicians—and we may throw in the President—he will 
find himself in a difficulty. Their works have already 
passed out of recollection. Is it wise to have so many 
nonentities ruling the Academy, whilst the ablest members 
are in the position of the outside public ? 


THE new Spalding Club bids fair to rival its great 
predecessor. The full measure of five hundred members is 
maintained, and it is as difficult to gain admission into the 
society as to become a member of a select club. The 
two works issued during the year were “‘ Memorials of the 
Family of Skene of Skene,” with reproductions of sketches 
by the late James SKENE of Rubislaw, and “ Cartularium 
Ecclesie S. Nicholai Aberdonensis,” with copies of sketches 
by Mr. G. Rerp, R.S.A. The illustrations have delayed 
the production of the books, but before the end.of the year 
it. is anticipated the monograph on the heraldic ceiling of 
the cathedral church of St. Machar will be ready for pre- 
sentation tothe members. The Lyon king of arms will explain 
the heraldry. Among the works which are in progress are 
the following :—‘‘ Collections for a History of the Shires of 
Angus and Mearns.” ; ‘The Folklore and Place Names of 
the North-Eastern Province” ; ‘A History of the Family 
of Burnett”; ‘The Register of the Scots College at Rome”; 
‘“The Diary of the Scots College at Douai”’; ‘‘ A Bibliography 
of the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine”; ‘'A 
Calendar of the Correspondence in the Town-house of 
Aberdeen” ; Hector Boece’s “Lives of the Bishops of 
Aberdeen,” reprinted from the edition of 1522 ; ‘“ Selec- 
tions from the MS. Biographical Collections of the Rev. 
RosERT WopRow, in the possession of the University of 
Glasgow”; ‘The Chartulary of the Church of St. 
Nicholas”; ‘Selections from the Records of Marischal 
College and University.” The Archzological Committee 
have also issued a circular relative to the folklore, place 
names, and bibliographical investigations. 


THE Glasgow International Exhibition is now drawing 
to a close, and the fate of the buildings has had to be 
determined. When the ground was conceded to the 
Executive Committee for the erection of buildings, it was 
agreed that the site was to be restored to its original 
condition. The committee considered it would be better 
for all parties to make over the buildings to the Town 
Council, on the understanding that the restoration of the 
site would devolve upon the Council. At the same time it 
was suggested that it would be well if the Council preserved 
that part of the buildings which formed the Fine Art Section 
until a fine arts gallery worthy of Glasgow was provided. 
Another suggestion was that such models and exhibits in 
the Indian Section as were considered fit for exhibition in 
the Museum of Glasgow should also be taken. Valuable 
gifts are thus made over to Glasgow in the simplest way. It 
would be well if the whole of the exhibition buildings could 
be conserved; but they are mainly constructed of wood, 


winter. In June a good deal of damage was done by the 
rain which found admission to the stalls. But if the buildings 
could be rendered watertight, they could be well utilised for 
an industrial museum without any detriment to the art 
galleries. ‘The Town Council will have time to consider 
the question, for it is well to know that on Tuesday the offer 
of the Exhibition Committee was accepted. 


THE definition of what is an inflammable or combustible 
roof was tested on Tuesday in the Westminster Police Court. 
The district surveyor for St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, summoned the secretary of the Royal Aquarium 
for infringing the Building Act by covering the Aquarium 
with a material that was combustible. It was described as 
a close wire mesh embedded in a gelatinous substance, and 
is supposed to be a foreign production. Witnesses stated 
that the new roof was practically fireproof. Mr. WiLtiam 
EMDEN said he considered that a glass roof was a constant 
source of danger. In places of amusement where it existed 
he had had wire netting put above, and in some instances 
under, the glass, because contraction and expansion caused 
breakage, and, in the event of fire, burning embers fell 
through glass without hindrance. Molten glass would 
pierce any one like a bullet. The magistrate gave judgment 
against the surveyor. He said there was hardly a substance 
that could be described as incombustible. It was a ques- 
tion of degree, and as he considered that the roofing com- 
plained of came within the definition of uninflammable, 
‘““not easily lighted,” he felt that he should be doing a 
grievous injustice if he strained the Act of Parliament to 
decide that the Aquarium skylight was combustible, and 
order it to be removed at an enormous expense. The 
summons was therefore dismissed. 


THE programme of the Leeds and Yorkshire Society 
for the coming session, which opens on the 12th, cannot 
be objected to on account of wanting. interest. On 
November 26, Mr. A. MarsHatt, of Nottingham, who has 
published books on the subject, will discourse on the 
“Furniture and Woodwork of the Seventeenth Century.” 
Mr. J. A. Heaton will- next. follow with a paper on 
‘‘Beauty in Colour and Form; How to Seek, Where to 
Find,” which ought to ensure a large audience. At the 
first meeting of next year, Mr. J. S. GARDNER will explain 
‘Art Metalwork.” Mr. R. T. BLoMFIELD takes up “ Archi- 
tects of the English Renaissance” for a theme, and Mr. 
R. J. JOHNSON will put in “A Plea for Old English Art.” 
Miss GARRETT, who has made a mark as an artist for the 
household, will talk about “Interior Decoration and Furni- 
ture.” Decoration inspires another author, for Mr. Scotr 
Morton is to expound the mysteries of ‘‘ Colour in Archi- 
tecture and Interior Decorations.” Lastly, Mr. HADFIELD, 
of Sheffield, will bring the series to a close with a paper on 
‘‘Canterbury Cathedral.” It would be well if all the 
metropolitan societies had command of so excellent a set of 
contributions. 


Mr, JOHN GRIFFITH, who has died at the great age of 
ninety, was for many years well known among the architects 
of the City, where he resided as well as practised. Although 
most benevolent and generous, he has left over 170,000/. 
and about 20,000/. will be distributed for charitable pur- 
poses. His fortune is much larger than the one left by Mr. 
James Easton, who was prominent as an hydraulic engineer 
The firms of Easton & Amos and Easton & ANDERSON 
carried out several large contracts for waterworks, and their 
hydraulic machinery was known all over the globe. Mr. 
EASTON was considered to be a very rich man, but recent 
losses probably were the cause of his executors not having 
to pay duty on a larger sum than 91,000/. 


ScuLprors who care to enter into a competition have 
now achance. It is intended to erect a bronze statue in 
Grantham of the Hon. F. J. ToLLEMAcHE, who at one time 
represented the borough, and the sculptor is to be chosen 
by competition. The height of the statue will be from 
7 feet to 9 feet. The money for the work appears to be 
easily obtained, for already subscriptions are promised 


and it has yet to be seen whether they can stand a Scotch ' amounting to over 1,500/. 
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SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS.“ 


PHYSIOGNOMIST, who closely observed Sir 
Witi1AM SIEMENS on the evening when he con- 
ducted the Princess of WALEs through the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington, must have concluded that the 
chairman was either very weary or very ill. He went 
through the task mechanically, without any apparent recog- 
nition of the privilege of his position, which was the 
crowning point of his career, and at times his voice sounded 
as if he were speaking a language which he was unable to 
comprehend. Yet in physique Sir WILLIAM appeared a 
strong and large-boned man, he stood nearly six feet in 
height, he was broad-chested, and well set up. The face, 
although at the time lacking in expression, was not without 
power, the forehead was ample and well developed, the 
bushy whiskers were parted to reveal a firm chin, and as his 
locks were scanty, there could be no objection raised 
against that redness which at one time brought him a nick- 
name. The mouth was unusually large, and suggestive of 
a man who had little mercy in offering sacrifices to gain his 
own end. Did the excitement of that night tell more 
upon Sir Witi1am than he was able to realise? A few 
months afterwards he knocked his foot against the kerb- 
stone in Piccadilly and fell. Ina fortnight he was dead, 
and then the doctors announced that under any circum- 
stances he could not have lived long, and, as usual in such 
cases, they wondered how he reached his sixtieth year. 

Two-thirds of his life were spent in England. During 
that time his name repeatedly appeared in the lists of 
patents, and he figured as an engineer, a manufacturer, 
and a man of science as well as an inventor, but he was 
only beginning to gain some popularity when he was so 
suddenly carried off. It was, in fact, difficult to imagine 
him as an individuality. He was one of four brothers who 
were all men of importance, three of them resembling Sir 
WixtraM in inventive power, and as their business was 
world-wide, it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
SIEMENS was simply the distinguishing mark of a great 
company comprising many personalities and a variety of 
names. 

That mighty business was the creation of poor men. 
who had to depend for success upon their own exertions, 
They were not only the heads of the firm but continued to 
be its chief workmen, upholders no less than creators. 
What is still more remarkable is that they were successful 
because they were scientists. They first worked out their 
schemes in theory believing, like all Germans, in the poet’s 
words :— 

Mit dem Genius steht die Natur im ewigen Bunde ; 

Was der eine verspricht, leistet die andre gewiss, 
For that reason the history of the SrzemEns family has 
an especial importance at the present time, when so much 
is talked about the subject of technical education. Few 
men can be so fortunate as the brothers in being among 
the earliest to utilise powers of nature which were supposed 
uncontrollable, but all may at least learn to imitate them in 
depending on principles rather than on empiricism, and in 
recognising the superiority of reasoning over accident. 

The father of so notable a family was a farmer, who was 
well educated according to the old system, but he could 
not be more ignorant of science if he had been brought up 
in an English university. He died in his fiftieth year, 
when his eldest and cleverest son, WERNER, was twenty- 
three. Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS was the fourth son, FRIEDRICH 
was fifth, and Cart the sixth son. Two other brothers 
also made their mark, but in different ways. 

WERNER, having entered the Prussian Artillery, rose to 
be superintendent of the workshops. He was a type of the 
scientific officer. Hecan claim to be the inspirer of his 
brothers, and under his direction they made their fortunes. 
When he was a cadet at Magdeburg in 1838 he proposed 
that WILLIAM, then a boy of fifteen, should enter the trade 
school of that town and be under his care. As the number 
of subjects in the school was limited, WERNER undertook 
to teach his brother mathematics. That would have to be 
omitted from the curriculum, since the English language 
was substituted for the science. The lessons were given 
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“in the early morning hours, before the opening of the 
school and the commencement of military duty.” Three 
years afterwards WILLIAM was sent to Gottingen, where 
Kart Hmty, a brother-in-law, was professor of chemistry. 
He spent about a year in the university, restricting his 
studies to science, and then his brother was able to obtain a 
place for him in engineering works at Magdeburg. But he was 
not destined to remain there for the two years’ term which was 
proposed, With the help of his brother-in-law the chemist, 
WERNER SIEMENS had perfected a process of electro-plating, 
for which he took out a patent. England was supposed to be 
the most profitable field for its exercise; and where could 
a better agent be found than the young brother who had 
acquired a Magdeburg version of the language? But cash 
was required for the voyage, and it was necessary to borrow 
the modest sum of 100 thalers from a relative. That money, 
with a few pounds obtained on the way by selling some of 
the solutions in Hamburg, formed the financial basis of one 
of the most important houses of our age. WILLIAM arrived 
in London in March 1843, and, having scanty resources, his- 
first domicile was a little inn called the Ship and Star at 
Sparrow Corner, near the Minories. 

It is unnecessary to say that electro-plating was not then 
unknown in this country. In 1837 and 1838 SPENCER 
made experiments in that process, and, as usually happens 
with important inventions, Jacopr was simultaneously 
working towards the same end under the protection of the 
Emperor NicHoias. Messrs, ELKINGTON were able to 
apply the process about 1840, and if we believe the 
French, it was according to the attempts of their country- 
man De Ruoiz. WERNER SIEMENS shrewdly recognised 
that if he competed it must be under restrictions. He 
therefore enjoined his brother to ignore colour and beauty 
of gilding and to restrict himself to simple plating, relying 
entirely upon the durability of the deposit as laid by the 
new process. 

Wituam SIEMENS was advised by a firm of patent 
agents to bring the process before Messrs. ELKINGTON, and 
after treating with them through fa local firm he went to 
Birmingham. He then discovered that his brother’s prized 
solutions were actually described in the patent of the firm. 
But questions of novelty were generously set aside by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON, and it was decided to judge the new 
process by a practical test, viz. the deposition with a smooth 
surface of 30 dwts. of silver upon a dish-cover. He was so 
far successful that Messrs. ELKINGToN agreed to a patent 
being taken out at their expense for improvements con- 
nected with the deposition of metal, and in the apparatus. 
for that purpose. A sum of about 1,500/. was paid to WILLIAM © 
Sremens, although the process was not of any great benefit 
to the firm. 

So much money was welcome to the SieMENS family, 
and WILLIAM was welcomed on his return as if he were a 
second JASON ; but to a man like WERNER SIEMENS, who 
knew something of strategy, it was still more important. It 
revealed to him that Englishmen were ready to pay for the 
slightest improvements of an invention, and that in his 
brother he possessed an agent who was at once a com- 
mercial traveller and a scientific expert. Is it surprising 
that another effort was made to gain English money on 
terms so easy? A project of WILLIAM’s for an improve- 
ment in the governor of a steam-engine was put into shape 
with the aid of a practical mechanic, and to it was joined 
BaLpAMus’s or APPEL’s process of reproduction, to which 
the name of anastatic printing was given in England. 

In order to dispose of the rights of the two properties, 
WILuiaM came over in February 1844. He was advised 
by the Prussian Consul to associate himself with Mr. 
JosEPH Woon, a civil engineer, who took out a patent for the 
governor, and read a paper upon it at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The value set upon this one invention 
by WILLIAM SIEMENS was 36,000/., a proof that even in his 
youth he was not too modest in his consideration of himself. 
Everything that could be done by interest was accomplished 
to bring the governor into general use, and improvements 
were made in it, but up to this day there seems to 
be a prejudice against it on account of its delicacy. 
It is considered better adapted to regulate the instruments 
of an observatory than the machinery of a factory. The 
anastatic process was not more successful in bringing profit. 
The value was put down at 50,000/., but as nobody was dis- 
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posed to buy the rights at that price, an attempt was made 
to set up an establishment for the new kind of repro- 
duction. ‘The success of the copies is seen in the circum- 
stance that, by the desire of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, letters bearing anastatic copies of postage- 
stamps were sent to the members, and the stamps were 
accepted as genuine by the Post Office examiners. 
Mr. Pots is evidently unaware of the history of the process. 
He calls RupoLPpH APPEL, who managed the printing in 
London, a workman, but Appet claimed to be the inventor 
of the process, and the prepared plate was called after him, 
the appelotype. It was he also who invented “the anti- 
acid and anti-anastatic paper,” which he introduced in order 
to calm the fears of people who believed that the process 
would give rise to forgeries of all sorts. 

The second visit of Witt1am SIEMENS brought heavy 
losses in hard cash to many people, and disappointment to 
himself and his family. In 1845 he seems to have sought 
employment in connection with one or other of the nume- 
rous railway schemes of that year, and a few months after- 
wards the brothers came to the conclusion that they must 
give up working the patents for the steam-governor and the 
printing. The failure was undoubtedly caused by the un- 
reasonable valuation which Wittram had placed upon 
them. It did not strike him that purchasers needed a 
profit, and he was justly punished for his cupidity. All 
through his life he was a hard bargainer. 

In 1847 WILLIAM SIEMENs settled down in Manchester, 
where he was engaged by Messrs. HoytE to devise im- 
provements in calico printing. But his restless brain was 
not satisfied with that sort of employment. His ambition 
was to make the steam-engine more effective by its becom- 
ing more economical in working. A new theory of heat 
had been promulgated by Jour, of Manchester, and 
WILLIAM SIEMENS was probably the first man who was able 
to recognise its practical value. He designed a “ re- 
generative engine” and a ‘regenerative condenser,” 
which were to obtain more efficacy from heat than was 
practicable with the ordinary steam-engine. Fox & 
HENDERSON, of Birmingham, undertook to make the 
engines, and agreed to pay SIEMENS a royalty as well as a 
salary of 400/, a year for his advice. They also agreed to 
undertake his process for “regenerative evaporation,” which 
was expected to be taken up by salt-workers and sugar- 
boilers, But the firm soon discovered that the inventions 
were not profitable. On a French contract for fitting-up 
salt works there was not only a loss, but the whole machinery 
was thrown on their hands. WILLIAM SIEMENS, however, 
took such catastrophes as a philosopher: they were to him 
only incidents that were of use in his education, and in 
helping him to make his way in the world. He was 
enabled to obtain experience in one of the largest esta- 
blishments in England—for Fox & HENpDERsoN’s workshops 
merited that title—and his brother Fritz was also able to 
be initiated into English practice at the same time. 

Meanwhile WERNER SIEMENS was turning his own 
attention to applications of electricity. He informed his 
brother in England at the end of the year 1846 that he was 
resolved to devote himself to work of the kind, as he believed 
in its future and felt that he hada mission for it. In the 
course of the next year he discovered an able mechanician 
named Hatsg, and on the first opportunity entered into 
partnership with him, his intention being to manufacture 
telegraphic instruments, signals, &c. But with an eye to 
the future the works were to be known as a machine 
factory, and by that title it was hoped all classes of engi- 
neering might be introduced. The factory was humble in 
appearance, but the partners were successful, and in 1851 
they removed to much larger premises. It was not long 
before WILLIAM SIEMENS was asked to become the English 
agent of the firm. 

He was still absorbed with the problem of the conversion 
of heat into energy, and had worked out more than one 
solution of it. In 1853 he was able to read an elaborate 
paper on the subject before the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and in 1856 he described his new engine to the 
Royal Institution. But in the realisation of his theories 
there were constant disappointments. One of the engines 
in the Paris Exhibition broke down when the Emperor 
came to examine it ; another, which was set up at Stettin, 
was ruined by the bursting of a cylinder, and when 
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SIEMENS went there to ascertain the cause, there was an 
explosion from which he was glad to escape. A company 
was established on the Continent to construct regenera- 
tive engines according to his system. But it had to be 
dissolved, for the reports of the engines which were made 
were too unfavourable, and it was found that the economy 
was dearly purchased. » The old-fashioned engine of Watr 
was not to be superseded. WERNER was simultaneously 
trying to improve the apparatus for regenerative evapcra- 
tion, but he had to confess that the more he did the worse 
it became, and he had to abandon it. 

The failure which attended those applications of the 
new principles of the theory of heat and energy was happily 
absent when the improvement of furnaces was taken up. 
This work exemplified the power of a third brother. Mr. 
Poe informs us that “during the year 1856 FREDERICK 
SIEMENS appeared to have conceived the happy idea that 
the regenerative principle which Wir1t1am had been so 
earnestly striving to carry into effect by complex arrange- 
ments of engines and evaporators, might be made available 
in a much more simple manner by applying it directly to 
the ordinary furnaces in which the fuel was consumed.” 
The invention was at once a success, and the saving of fuel 
in iron manufacture alone is estimated at 500,o00/, a year. 

It was not the only success. The water meter which 
WILLIAM SIEMENS invented was so well patronised as to 
bring him in 1,o00/. a year from royalties in Great Britain 
alone. 

But profits of that amount were trivial if compared with 
those which arose from the telegraphic business of the 
brothers. WERNER SIEMENS haying discovered the ap- 
plicability of gutta-percha as a covering for the wires, he 
was able to convince the authorities about the advantage of 
laying telegraphic wires underground. He was entrusted 
with much work of that class. It was then only a step to 
submarine telegraphy, which was further demonstrated by 
a trial at Kiel. In the English work of the firm WILLIAM 
SIEMENS was a sharer, and the extent of his work is seen in 
the setting up of a manufactory of apparatus in London 
during the year 1858. 

The position of WILLIAM SIEMENS in London was now 
assured. He could not be called presumptuous when he 
claimed admission into the Royal Society, for his first 
qualification was as “‘the discoverer of a law regarding the 
expansion of steam by heat, and certain properties of in- 
sulating materials.” The Council placed him among the 
selected candidates, and he was elected in June 1862. 

His twenty years of labour in England only incited 
him to new tasks. A great improvement was introduced 
in the regenerative furnace by an arrangement for de- 
composing the solid fuel and admitting it into the 
working chamber in a gaseous form. The first of the 
improved furnaces brought about a saving of 50 per cent. 
in fuel. The last lecture delivered by FARADAY was upon 
them. Apart from economy, the furnaces are considered 
indispensable on account of the intense heat which can be 
attained within them. The furnaces led to the SIEMENS 
process for producing steel, for which the first patent was 
taken out in August 1867. According to it steel could be 
produced directly from the ore, or by melting cast-iron 
and scrap-iron, or scrap-steel or blooms of puddled steel 
and iron in a reverberatory furnace, or the steel may be pro- 
duced by both processes conjointly. W1itL1AM demon- 
strated its worth by offering to convert the old rolled iron 
rails of the London and North-Western Company into 
ingots fit to make good steel rails. He was successful; and 
again, with the rails of the Great Western Company. Mr. 
PoLE considers that WILLIAM. SIEMENS should have 
stopped there and left the development of the process 
to others. But, with the aid of a few friends, steel works 
were established at Landore for the production of 
SIEMENS steel. Once more the inventor encountered 
failure. The shareholders, says Mr. Po.r, had to submit 
to great losses, Dr. SirmENS himself, who made every self- 
sacrifice to carry on the works, being the principal sufferer. 

In 1863 it was found that much larger works were 
needed for electric work, and plans were prepared for new 
buildings at Charlton, near Woolwich. In that place 
WILLIAM SIEMENs was able to display marvellous resource. 
Mr. PoLEé suggests the shrewdness of the British workman 
in taking the measure of an employer or superintendent, 
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when he relates that it was a saying at Charlton, “that as 
soon as any particular problem had been given up by every- 
body else, it had only to be taken to Mr. WILLIAM SIEMENS 
for him to suggest half a dozen ways of solving it, two of 
which would be complicated and impracticable, two diffi- 
cult, and two perfectly satisfactory.” It was a summary of 
character that could not be surpassed. The Charlton works 
were of great use to WILLIAM SIEMENS in affording him 
opportunities for experimenting on a grand scale. 

The rise of electric lighting offered a new field for the 
skill of the brothers, and they were as fortunate in it as in 
other applications of electricity. WILLIAM was concerned 
in the laying of some of the ocean telegraphs, and, indeed, 
the loyalty which marked the relations of the brothers was 
never abated. ‘The position attained by them was not due 
entirely to their exertions as individuals, 

In the latter years of his life WILLIAM SIEMENS was 
fortunately able to divert some of his thoughts from 
business. He was engrossed with practice for so long a 
time as to induce many people, and himself also, to be 
oblivious of his talent for considering questions in the 
philosophy of science. In spite of all his losses he could 
count his profits by hundreds of thousands of pounds, and he 
might therefore sacrifice some hours for the public good without 
suffering remorse. He was never likely to forget his works 
or to abandon profits, but it was plain that if WILLIAM 
SremEns lived, he must have given thought to many things 
which could not increase his banking account. He felt that 
he was about to be recognised as an English worthy, and he 
would be as loyal as if we could claim him asa native. 
His interest in technical education revealed the breadth of 
his views and the spirit in which he wouldj udge social prob- 
lems. England is a loser by his death, for no other man 
is likely to have so wide an experience in practical science, 
or could be a better illustration of GOETHE’s wisdom when 
he advocated an early initiation into the business of life:— 
“Man kann einem jungen Menschen keine grossere 
Wohlthat erweisen als wenn man ihn zeitig in die Bestim- 
mung seines Lebens einweiht.” The success of the Brothers 
SirmENS will. be always evidence of the advantage of a 
right system of technical education. Without egotism, 
WILLIAM SIEMENS could have pointed to himself as an 
example of the kind of leader which must be produced if 
England is to hold her own in the industrial competitions 
of the future; but the record of his life must now serve as 
a substitute, and the book by Mr. Poe should receive the 
careful attention of all who have adesire that England may 
preserve her position in the world. 


THE RHIND LECTURES ON ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE third lecture of the course on the Lake Dwellings of 
Europe, by Dr. Robert Munro, related to the pile 
dwellings of Italy. The first described were the settle- 
ments on Lake Varese, the chief of which is situated on an 
island known as the Isola Camilla, which is about three acres 
in extent. Excavations made had resulted in the discovery 
that the island itself was a large crannog. The remains found 
in the Varese settlements showed that the series belonged to 
the bronze age. At one—Bodio—about 200 small silver coins 
of the Roman Republic had been found, and here too there 
was a remarkable find of arrow-heads. The stations at Lagozza 
and Polada, near Milan, were next dealt with. The remains 
found seemed to indicate that Lagozza came to an end by 
burning. One peculiarity about this settlement was, that not a 
single article made of bone or horn had been found, neither 
was there any trace discovered of any implement used in 
fishing or hunting. Three arrow-heads were, it is true, got 
near the place, but their authenticity was doubtful. From 
these facts it was suggested that the ancient inhabitants of the 
pile dwellings of Lagozza were vegetarians. Here was unearthed 
a wooden comb with teeth on one side—the only specimen of the 
kind found in the lake dwellings of Italy. At Polada, which is 
situated in a valley between Venice and Milan, the settlement 
was particularly rich in industrial remains. The pottery, 
which was all hand-made, was of an interesting kind, the arrow 
points were well formed, and among a find of Ioo flint saws 
was one in which four separate flints were placed end on 
in a wooden grooved case, and held in position by asphalte. At 
one end of the handle was a hole, apparently for carrying the 
saw 3; at the other was a long horn-like termination which 
turned off at right angles to the saws. From the manner in 
which the implement was set it was concluded that the people 


who used it must have been left-handed. The osseous remains 
found included part of a human skull, which, however, had no 
distinctive features, and the skull of a cat. There was also 
found a very fine dagger of bronze, set in a handle of bone, 
and a curiously perforated tube-like piece of pottery, which, it 
had been supposed, was used for making cheese. The inter- 
esting series of deposits known as the Terra Mare deposits, 
which had attracted the attention for,a good many years of 
Italian archeologists, were next considered. The mounds in 
question occur in the provinces of Palma, Reggio, and 
Modena, and were sometimes about 20 feet in height. Fora 
long time past they had been dug into by agriculturists, who 
discovered that the peculiar soil of which they were composed 
formed an excellent manure. In these diggings Roman coins, 
pieces of ancient pottery, the remains of domestic animals, and 
even human bones had been found, but little heed was paid to 
them. The old idea was that these mounds were the cemeteries 
of successive races, and some countenance was lent to this idea 
by the fact that in not a few instances the mounds were crowned 
by a modern church or convent around which interments 
were made. At Castione, in Palma, a mound which had been 
excavated there would probably cover about two acres. The 
discovery of the Swiss lake dwellings turned afresh the atten- 
tion of Italian archceologists to the Terra Mare deposits, and 
the finding of piles led some to associate them with the same 
period. It came to be seen that the mounds had been the 
dwellings of the living and not of the dead, and the hypothesis 
adopted by some was that they had been artificial ponds into 
which piles had been driven, and dwellings erected upon them. 
But the weak point of this theory was that many of these 
mounds were far above the beds of the adjoining streams, and 
that water could not have been raised to them except by 
hydraulic power. A recent Government commission, which 
had excavated the mound at Castione, had, he thought, settled 
the difficulty. These ancient dwellers in the Italian plains had 
proceeded in this way. They dug a ditch round the place they 
meant to occupy, and the excavated earth became an enclosing 
wall on the inner side of the ditch. On the inner face of this 
wall they drove piles of wood so as to form small hollow squares, 
the interior of which was filled with sand and gravel. In the 
space between the two sets of piles they drove short piles, 
and on the top constructed an open platform, upon which they 
built their huts. Instead of cleaning, the débris and drainage 
was allowed to drop underneath, with the rain-water mixed, for 
the wall being of clay, it could not escape—and so the 
sedimentary-like character of the layers of different coloured 
earths which were found in the mounds was accounted for. 
When the space beneath the huts was filled up with rubbish, 
the platform was set fire to, and the huts consumed. This 
was cleaning with a vengeance, but the layers of black 
charcoal-like substance found seemed to favour the view 
that this method was adopted, and the inhabitants raising their 
piles and constructing a higher platform on the top of the old, 
lived as before until the second space was filled up. The same 
operation was then repeated, and so the mounds grew, and in 
some cases they had traces of as many as six or seven of these 
platforms ina mound. About a hundred of such mounds were 
known to exist in the provinces named, and they had also 
occurred in the valley of the Po, but the silting up of the valley 
by the river, which overflowed its banks yearly, had destroyed 
most of the traces of them. In the true Terra Mare deposits 
only articles of the bronze age were found. The Roman 
remains got were all in the upper portions of the mound, 

In his fourth lecture Dr. Munro first treated of the settle- 
ments on Lake Neuchatel, and described that at La Téne, or 
“The Shallows,” situated near to the Gros Moos, through 
which a channel conducts the water to Lake Bienne. From 
the investigations made, it appeared that La Téne had 
originally been an island between two channels of the river 
Thiele, and it belonged exclusively to the iron age. Not a 
single trace of any remains belonging to any of the previous 
ages had been found. The excavations conducted along the 
filled-up channel of the river had disclosed the remains both of 
wooden houses and bridges. The section of the cutting gave 
first a bed of water-worn gravel and sand 3 or 4 feet to as many 
yards in depth. Beneath that was a blackish mossy bed, 
which was superimposed on the ancient lake sediment. It 
was in this mossy deposit, and sometimes buried in 
it, that the objects characteristic of La Tene were found, 
The remains found included weapons, implements, ornaments 
and coins, and from the character of some of these it was con- 
jectured that the station had been a military stronghold of the 
ancient Helvetians, and that it had been subsequently occupied 
by the Romans. After a description of a Merovingian settle- 
ment on Lake Paladru, which had existed until the ninth or 
tenth century, Dr. Munro next considered a find which had 
been made at Maestricht, in connection with a railway cutting 
made in that locality. No upright piles were found ; but the 
dwellings, which, it was supposed, were the lodges of the 
hunters, had affinity with the lake dwellings in other places. 
One of the remains discovered was a portion of a human 
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skull. There was more than ordinary interest, said the lecturer, 
attaching to this find, as it was near Maestricht that the cele- 
brated Crahay jaw (now in the Leyden Museum), which was 
described by Sir Charles Lyell in his “Antiquity of Man” as 
coeval with a mammoth tusk, was found. The present skull was 
found from 3} to 4 métres below the surface layer of a gravel 
bed, on which the wooden structure of the ancient dwellings 
reposed. Mr. Ubaghs found that the two relics were identical 
as to their patina, consistency of bone, and the position of 
material in which they were found, traces of which still 
adhered to them, and he came to the prosaic conclusion 
that the two belonged to the Maestricht crannog. M. Kerkhoff 
denounced Sir Charles Lyell for mistakes he had made re- 
garding the relative position of the Crahay jaw and the 
mammoth tusk. According to Sir Charles Lyell, the tusk was 
found six yards removed from the human jaw in horizontal 
distance. It turned out to be neither the fact nor in accord. 
ance with the Crahay jaw report, which stated that the former 
was 7°50 metres deeper than the tusk. The stone age dwellings 
at Wismar were next referred to, and the mixed character of 
the settlements in Germany were commented on. The con- 
cluding portion of the lecture was taken up with an interesting 
description of the Terpen Mounds in Friesland, Holland, which 
had been found to be identically the same in character as the 
Terra Mare deposits in Italy. About 150 of such mounds were 
scattered over Friesland, and, as in Italy, the peculiar soil of 
which they are made up was largely used by agriculturists as 
manure. Large quantities of remains were found in these 
mounds—some of a very mixed character. One which he 
described from personal observation in Aalsum was about 400 
yards in diameter and 20 feet high. A canal had been cut up 
to it, and from it barges were loaded with the earth for trans- 
port to other places as manure. Great care was taken by the 
diggers and loaders of the remains, which could not be sold 
until they had been seen by the curator of the museum. 
Among other curiosities found in the mounds were curiously- 
shaped narrow conical barrels, with iron hoops, from six to 
seven feet in length; hens’ eggs, with the shells entire. The 
antiquities included loom weights, spindle whorls, vessels of 
coarse pottery, Roman fibula, beads, portions of Roman statues, 
and Samian ware. 

The fifth Rhind lecture was devoted to the lake dwellings 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and at the outset Dr. Munro 
stated the circumstances of discovery of these lacustrine 
abodes. It was the discoveries which had been made on the 
Continent which had first drawn attention to similar remains in 
this country, and although as far back as 1812 Mr. John 
M‘Kinlay had observed what were supposed to be the remains 
of a crannog in the island of Bute, it was 1857 before the 
subject was brought under the notice of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In that way inquiry had been stimulated, and various 
remains had been brought to light, chief among which Dr. 
Munro mentioned the crannogs at Dowalton, Lochlee, Buston, 
and Lochspouts—all in the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. 
Similarly he described the progress of discovery south of the 
Border, mentioning, at the same time, as a singular circum- 
stance, that it was on the crannogs in Ayr and Wigtown that 
archeologists were almost entirely dependent for their facts. 
All the wooden islands hitherto examined in Scotland appeared 
to have been built on a uniform plan, the main object of which 
was to give stability to the island, to afford fixed points on its 
surface, and to give a base for the buildings which were 
erected upon it. The topographical requirements seemed to 
have been a small marshy lake, secluded in the primeval 
forest. As to the manner of construction, it was obvious 
that heavy substances, such as stones and earth, would 
have been inadmissible, owing to the soft bottom of the 
loch. Accordingly, the general plan was to construct an 
island of fascines, stems of trees, and brushwood, laid 
transversely and mingled with stones and earth, the mass 
being pinned together towards the margin by a series of 
stockades, which were firmly united by intertwining branches, 
or in the more elegantly constructed crannogs by horizontal 
beams, with morticed holes to receive the uprights. These 
horizontal beams were arranged in two ways—some laid along 
the circumference, and bound together by all the uprights in a 
circle, while others took a radial position. Frequently a 
wooden gangway stretched to the shore, and these were some- 
times ingeniously constructed. The great value of the investi- 
gations, however, lay in the great quantity and variety of the 
remains of human industry which had been brought to light in 
the investigation of these crannogs, and of these Dr. Munro 
went on to give some account. At the Lochlee crannog these 
had included glass beads, regarding which Dr. Munro had 
come to the conclusion that they were entirely Roman. There 
were also bronze fibule, certainly of Roman origin; bronze 
leaf-shaped spear heads, which were very rare ; querns, which 
were numerous in the British lake dwellings as distinguished 
from those investigated on the Continent. At Lochspouts 
there had been found a bridle-bit, a cross enclosed in a circle 
of metal, along with a crystal found in the same crannog, 


supposed to be of Christian origin, and the only objects 
of the kind found in any of these dwellings. At Buston, gold 
rings had been found, and a portion of a curious lock; and 
at Dowalton the discoveries had included finely-shaped 
vessels of Roman origin, shoes, also apparently of Roman 
origin, beads, ornamented combs, pins, &c. Along with 
these there had been found at every one of the crannogs 
numerous weapons, domestic and other utensils; and Dr. 
Munro went on to consider what information could be 
gleaned from the remains regarding the original inhabi- 
tants of these dwellings. There could be no doubt, 
he said, that the inhabitants of these crannogs had 
come into contact with the Romans, although in the remains 
the Celtic characteristics were strongly developed, and the 
ornamentation was of a kind peculiar to Celtic art. The nature 
of the remains—mostly of the Domestic kind—were sufficiently 
indicative of the peaceful character of the lake dweliers. 
Military remains were but feebly represented. That many of 
the relics were the product of a refined civilisation was not 
more strange than the circumstances in which they were found. 
He thought there could be but one hypothesis, namely, that 
the lake dwellings in the south-west of Scotland were post- 
Roman, and had been constructed by the Celtic inhabitants as 
a means of protection when, from the frequent withdrawal of 
the Roman soldiers, they were left to defend themselves from 
the Angles on the east and the Picts and Scots on the north and 
west. Their military tactics would assume more the character 
of defence, and in order to escape from the marauding inroads 
of these tribes, experience had taught them the value of that 
mode of refuge. With their complete subjugation the function 
of these lake dwellings had ended. Dr. Munro passed to 
discuss in the same way the existence and discovery of 
lake dwellings in Ireland, commencing with the first 
notice of these after the discovery of the crannog at 
Lagore, Westmeath, in 1839, which archeologists had 
assigned to adate in the tenth century. He showed how far 
subsequent investigation had disclosed the existence of these in 
Ireland, so that in 1885 the total number was stated to be 221. 
He showed how these were similar in structure and character 
to the Scottish crannog, and then went on to discuss the general 
question as to the prevalence of crannogs among the Celtic 
tribes in Britain, and the question whether they were of Celtic 
invention and the outcome of its peculiar civilisation. Speaking 
generally, he thought they were fragments of a wider custom, 
and that the system was derived from the Swiss lake dwellers, 
whose admirable system must have attracted the attention of 
the surrounding races. The early Celtic immigrants into 
Britain must have been acquainted with the advantages of 
these lake dwellings—a knowledge which they retained long 
after the system had fallen into desuetude on the Continent. 
It was as defeuders, not as conquerors, that the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Scotland and Ireland constructed their lake dwellings ; 
and as to the structural difference between the pile dwelling 
which was common on the Continent, and the fascine dwelling 
which prevailed in Britain, he pointed to the evidence of both 
systems having been known both on the Continent and in 
Britain, while in Britain the artificial islands supplied more 
readily, and with less labour, the requisite stability. He saw 
no Zrima facie improbability against the hypothesis that they 
were the outcome of a system which was developed in Central 
Europe. 


“MADE-UP ROADS.” 


HE vagueness which characterises the common phrase 
“made up” as applied to roads was exemplified in a case 
that was heard by Mr. Justice North on Monday. A piece of 
land situate about a mile from the Worcester Park Station, 
containing over twenty acres, was sold as building land for 
1,5007., or 7c/. an acre. The descriptive particulars stated that 
a new road over the estate was made up and sewered. The 
expression “made up” was used in more than one place in 
reference to the road, and the road was also stated to be in 
continuation of Chedington Avenue, an existing road. The 
road across the property sold was about 350 yards in length. 
Some ballast had been put upon it. It had a path, but it had 
not been metalled. Chedington Avenue was gravelled, with a 
foundation of chalk instead of ballast. The sale was made 
shortly after an abortive auction under conditions of sale 
prepared for the auction. The purchaser had not seen the 
property when he bought it. There was a condition that a 
misdescription should not annul the sale, but entitle the 
purchaser to compensation. The vendors contended that there 
was no misdescription, and refused to allow any compensation. 
The purchaser, on the other hand, insisted on the right to have 
the road put in such a condition that it would be ready for the 
local authority to take it over, which, he contended, included 
kerbing and channelling, with two paths, or to have the amount 
of the cost of doing the work allowed him. 
Mr. Justice North, in examining the evidence as to the 
technical meaning of the expression ‘made up,” said that he 
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had no less than five different views presented to him by the 
surveyors who had made affidavits, varying from the view of a 
witness on the part of the vendors, who considered that a road 
was made up when it had been put in the state in which this 
road was, to the view of a witness on the part of the purchaser 
that the words implied that the road was in a fit state to be 
taken over by the local authority. His lordship pointed out 
that such a description as the last did not afford a clear guide 
on which to act, for the requirements of different local authori- 
ties were different. He was of opinion that there was no 
general meaning of the expression which the Court could 
adopt. But looking at the construction of the whole par- 
ticulars, he came to the conclusion that the meaning of the 
words as used in the description of the property, taken with their 
context, amounted to a statement that the road was made up 
in the same sense that Chedington Avenue was. That being 
so, there remained the question of what compensation the 
purchaser was entitled to. He claimed to be allowed the whole 
sum that it would cost to put it in the state it was represented 
to be in. His lordship was of opinion that that was not so. 
The vendors might, if they pleased, put the road in the state in 
which it was represented to be, and thus satisfy their contract ; 
but they were not bound to do so, and he did not consider that 
was the measure of the compensation they were bound to pay. 
In his opinion the measure was the difference of the price 


agreed to be given and the decreased value in consequence of 


the road not being made up. It might be that because the 
land was to be used either as pasture or building land in 


the one case the road would not be required, or in the other, if 


made up, it might be so cut up by building operations before it 
was taken over that it would require to be remade. His lord- 
ship directed an inquiry at Chambers to ascertain the damages 
sustained by the purchaser. 


TESSERAS. 


Truth in Architecture. 


S. SMIRKE, 
| ESN Pa and sculpture are so fortunate as to have in 
nature a standard of excellence for ever before them, a 
frequent recurrence to which keeps them on their own true 
course. But architecture is less able to draw her inspirations 
from that pure source: her wants are too artificial ; she is too 
dependent on the requirements of man to enable her to look 
implicitly up to nature. But architecture still has a ruling 
principle, which is truth. From Vitruvius downwards this has 
ever been taught, although in practice it has often been 
grievously disregarded. There is an honest simplicity—a plain 
manliness—about truth which wins our regard, whether in 
ethics or esthetics. But whilst we recognise truthfulness as a 
cardinal virtue in our art, as well as in morals, we must take 
care not to allow that analogy to carry us too far. We often 
meet in the practice of our art with necessities utterly inconsis- 
tent with beauty. Hard lines, unsightly angles, heavy, graceless 
forms, imposed on us by structural requirements; it would 
be a mischievous error to suppose that, because in our social 
conduct there should be no deception nor concealment 
whatever, we are therefore bound to expose to view these 
mechanical deformities from which we cannot escape ; whilst to 
depart from the form that is mechanically the right form, only 
to make it more agreeable to the eye, would be a still graver 
error. That there should be a politic concealment sometimes 
studiously resorted to, some ingenious art practised occasionally 
—such, forfexample, as the concealed buttresses and the hidden 
ties and props common in old buildings—seems therefore to be 
an unavoidable condition of our calling. In the most natural- 
esque schools nature is not, and never has been, copied with a 
stern adherence to exact truth. The simplest leaf requires 
treatment to jit it for the purpose of decoration, and treatment 
implies some modification or humouring of form or of colour ; 
in short, some departure from nature and consequently from 
truth. Nearly allied to this is another principle of our art, 
which although by no means universally acted upon, yet justly 
claims our most respectful submission. We should have a care 
how we introduce into our design anything which does not 
serve some good purpose. I do not mean that mere utility 
would justify a deformity, nor do I mean that every architectural 
feature in our design should be a structural necessity ; but that, 
although it may not be to add strength or to afford support, it 
should at least have its appropriate purpose: a valid reason 
should be assignable for it; some good end must be sought to 
be attained by it; some offensive angle or feature to be 
removed ; some unsightly blank to be relieved ; some monotony 
of line to be broken ; some needed light or shadow to be intro- 
duced ; some discord in form or colour to be allayed. 


\Cruciform Churches. 
A. H. DIDRON. 


In the West the churches are usually in the form of the 
Latin cross of unequal parts, the apex and arms being shorter 


than the shaft or trunk. The foot or shaft forms the longi- 
tudinal nave, the arms form the transept or transversal nave, the 
apex forms the choir. In the Middle Ages the choir was 
shorter and the nave longer. In the basilicas of Constantine 
the transverse nave (called the transepts or cross aisles) cuts the 
longitudinal nave immediately adjoining the apsis, it leaves no 


room for the choir. .In the thirteenth century the choir 
lengthens and forces the transept towards the west. There are 
even some churches in which the transverse nave is nearer to 
the portal than to the apsis, so that it is still a Latin cross, the 
divisions being unequal, and the cross aisle cutting the trans- 
verse nave into two unequal portions, but it is a Latin cross 
reversed, the apex of which is longer than the pedestal. The 
church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois at Paris is of this form ; 
from the portal to the transept the nave is four widths in length, 
from the transept to the bottom of the church the distance is 
rine widths ; the top, which ought to be much longer, is really 
shorter than the bottom: the arms are short, as is usual in the 
Latin cross, only occupying three widths between them, Many 
of the English cathedral churches have a form which is neither 
that of the Latin cross nor of the Greek cross, nor even that of 
the simple tau. These singular edifices are divided not by one 
transept but by two. The first cuts the longitudinal nave in 
half; the western or inferior end forms the nave properly 
speaking, and the eastern end forms the apsis of the church ; 
this apsis itself is divided by a second transept, usually shorter 
than the first. On this side, viz, from the first to the second 
transept, is the choir ; on the other, viz , from the second transept 
to the bottom of the church, is the sanctuary. The cathedrals 
at Salisbury, Lincoln, Beverley, Rochester, and Worcester 
are of this character. Let a figure be drawn of the Cross of 
Christ, with a long and wide label attached to it bearing the 
inscription “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” This 
label, as it were, is adopted in English churches, and forms the 
eastern transept, that which divides the top of the cross into 
two parts; then comes the usual cross aisle or transept, on 
which the arms of Christ were extended. This is derived from 
the Cross of Lorraine, the Cross of the Knights Hospitallers, 
and from that which denotes at present the archiepiscopal 
dignity, it is the double cross ; it seems to be borrowed from 
Greece, for we meet with it frequently in Attica, in the Morea, 
and at Mount Athos. The designs for churches in the form of 
a cross were often revealed in visions. In the night an angel 
appeared to a sleeping saint, perhaps to a bishop, and made 
known to him the form of a monument which was to be erected 
by the command of God; immediately the work was put in 
hand according to the model seen in the dream. Sometimes 
bright lines were observed in the sky, tracing on the clouds the 
form of the church to be erected. In this way Constantine 
caused his Labarum to be executed in the form of that which 
he had seen traced in lines of fire in the sky, and according to 
which luminous design the edifice was erected. Sometimes the 
plan and form of a basilica might be discovered traced with 
drops of dew on the dry ground, at another time it was the 
snow which indicated the spot and marked the form in which 
the walls should rise. Thus the French abbey and church of 
St. Michael in the department de la Manche, and the Italian 
church St. Michael at Gargano were traced upon the earth by 
the steps of a bull. 


Fifteenth-century Glass. 


T. GAMBIER PARRY. 
The improvements in the arts of painting during the 
fifteenth century were the first poison-drops which ultimately 
ruined the art applied to glass. Up to the end of the, four- 
teenth century little harm was done. Shadows were used in 
the draperies, but they were used as they ought to be—for 
glass. The folds were marked, as in the previous style, by 
strong and fine lines, the shadows in the fewest possible places 
so darkened as to save the rest from weakness. The points in 
the figure composition and the relief of the parts were main- 
tained in the genuine spirit of glass-painting, by the contrast of 
colours and the shapes of the pieces, and pre-eminently by the 
reckless boldness of the leading. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the care that was lavished on the ornamental as 
distinguished from the pictorial parts. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a high and refined sense of beauty can only be 
shown in figure-painting. Ornamentation is to art what the 
varieties in form and tint of leaves and flowers are to nature, 
and often expressive of its great beauty. It is a branch of art 
never despised by the really great artist. The principle of an 
arabesque, if only used in the right place, is admirable. The 
Early Gothic and Norman arabesques were magnificent. There 
is just in them that legitimate place for wild fancy which is 
wanted somewhere—a sort of safety-valve for fun which must 
break out somewhere, and might otherwise become dangerous. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century the treatment of 
pictures in glass became more and more relaxed. The artists 
had hitherto been guided by the safe principle of deference to 
the architecture of which their work formed a part. After that 
time the architect’s design seemedto be beneath the notice of 
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the painter’s condescension. He spread his pictures over the 
whole window-space, regardless of all obstacles. A little later 
than this a magnificent style of glass-painting was developed in 
Italy. Glass was treated pictorially indeed ; but, like most 
genuine artists as they were, the Italian designers of those 
pictures felt intuitively that the compositions and resources of 
other styles were unsuitable for glass. So they went in for 
light and colour like men ; and designed, for breadth of con- 
trast and vigour of effect, figures, architecture, fruit, flowers, 
animals ; and then leaded them altogether, regardless of atmo- 
spheric effects and perspective, and with an equality of colour 
throughout and relief in the detail just enough to save all the 
objects from confusion. The effect was the most powerful that 
glass could produce. It was flat, architectural, and grand in 
the extreme. The success of those windows consisted in this, 
that their designers were, first of all, consummate artists them- 
selves, and then that they had the genius and wit to seize the 
true and complete idea of the materials they had to work with. 
Theirs was the last blaze of that fine art for many a long year. 
Their successors adopted a new system by painting upon glass 
with enamel colours. The result was the rapid decline of the 
art. They would paint. The art of glass, therefore, was no 
more, 
Park Roads and Garden Walks. 
J. HUGHES, 

In gentlemen’s parks, gardens, and pleasure grounds it is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impracticable, to make ornamental 
carriage roads or private walks by the old system of laying on 
loose gravel or broken stones ; for whatever pains be taken in 
selecting the best kind of gravel, and afterwards in forming and 
rolling, worms will find their way through and destroy it by 
depositing a portion of adhesive earth wherever they work to 
the surface ; and these deposits are so numerous, particularly 
in the autumn and through the winter and spring of the year, 
that in the case of the carriage-roads this earthy material first 
adheres to the rims of the wheels, and then again sticking to 
the gravel, tears up the whole surface to the entire destruction 
of the road. Garden walks from this cause frequently cannot 
be traversed with any pleasure: the dirt adheres to the feet, 
and is so exceedingly unpleasant that such roads and walks, 
instead of having a hard, clean, and smooth surface, become 
dirty and unsightly in the extreme. I would recommend in 
such places that the roads and paths should uniformly be made 
with a concrete bottom of only a very few inches in thickness— 
say three inches for carriage-roads and two inches for paths, 
and with a slight covering of binding gravel on the top. This 
system, I think, would effectually prevent the roads from being 
destroyed in the manner I have described ; for, independent of 
the antipathy which the worm, and I may add every descrip- 
tion of insect, entertains against lime, and notwithstanding 
their capabilities of boring, they never could penetrate half an 
inch into the concrete. As an instance of the perseverance of 
worms and the mischiefs they sometimes occasion, I have 
myself, during a very dry hot summer, met with them in canal 
excavations, four feet below the surface, in hard clay; and I 
have known them penetrate afterwards out of this depth, and 
through three feet of clay puddle, thereby actually occasioning 
leakage in the canal. 


Etaliam Gothic. 
W. BURGES. 


Much—very much—is to be learnt from Italian Medizval 
architecture, but its details by no means suit it either for our 
climate or materials; and although certain things may look 
exceedingly weli executed in marble in the half-Oriental town 
of Venice, it hardly follows that it should do so executed in soft 
stone, and placed in a street of some provincial town. So 
much is this the case that I am half afraid that nearly all our 
faults in modern architecture may be traced to the misuse of 
Italian examples. Of course, Italy is a delightful country to 
study in, and replete with all sorts of associations, and it is far 
more pleasant to make a tour which shall include Florence, 
Venice, and Rome, than to spend week after week in a dull 
town like Chartres. When, therefore, it was found that 
Medizval art could be studied in Italy, students of the new 
school flocked thither, and, wishing to bring back telling 
sketches (the curse of architecture), copied the details, which 
ought not to have been copied at all, forgetting to study the 
great broad masses, the strong unchamfered angles, the beauti- 
ful figure sculpture, or the wonderful frescoes, It may be asked, 
What has an architect to do with sculpture or frescoes? I 
repeat that, unless he can give small drawings sufficient to show 
what groups or figures he wants, and what those figures are to 
do, he only knows one-half of his profession, and has only half 
a claim to be considered an artist. The same with regard to 
the frescoes: he should know how to dispose of them in the 
building ; how to separate them by bands; how to allow for 
height of situation ; and, in fact, be able to give every assist- 
ance to the painter actually employed in their execution ; and for 
all this he must know how to draw the figure tolerably. But if 


he has studied these things, and can draw the figure tolerably, 
he will be able to make the building interest the spectator, and 
tell wondrous stories without a moulding or piece of foliage in 
his architecture. It was to this that Mr. Ruskin alluded when 
he said that a square yard of stone was sufficient for any man 
to show what was in him ; and, so far as I may be permitted to 
say so to such an authority, I consider Mr, Ruskin to be 
thoroughly in the right. 


Formation of Granite. 
SIR’ GLEVELE: 


The study of late years of the constituent parts of granite 
has led to the conclusion that their consolidation has taken 
place at temperatures far below those formerly supposed to be 
indispensable. Gustav Rose has pointed out that the quartz 
of granite has the specific gravity of 26, which characterises 
silica when it is precipitated from a liquid solvent, and not that 
inferior density, namely 2°3, which belongs to it when it cools 
and solidifies in the dry way from a state of fusion. But some 
geologists, when made aware of the intervention on a large 
scale of water in the formation of the component minerals of 
the granitic and volcanic rocks, appear of late years to have 
been too much disposed to dispense with intense heat when 
accounting for the formation of the crystalline and unstratified 
rocks. As water ina state of solid combination enters largely 
into the aluminous and some other minerals, and therefore 
plays no small part in the composition of the earth’s crust, it 
follows that, when rocks are melted, water must be present, 
independently of the supplies of rain-water and sea-water which 
find their way into the regions of subterranean heat. But the 
existence of water under great pressure affords no argument 
against our attributing an excessively high temperature to the 
mass with which it is mixed up. Still less does the point to 
which the melted matter must be cooled down, before it con- 
solidates or crystallises into lava or granite, afford any test of 
the degree of heat which the same matter must have acquired 
when it was melted and made to form lakes and seas in the 
interior of the earth’s crust. 


Roman Bricks. 
J. TURNER. 


They had several sizes of bricks, one of which they called 
bipeda, or Roman feet long; another, didoron, about 
6 inches broad and 1 foot long. In Palladio’s time artificial 
stone or bricks were called quadrels, and, according to 
Pliny, those chiefly used were a foot and a half long and a foot 
broad, which also agrees with the size mentioned by Vitruvius, 
though Alberti says, “ We see in some of their buildings, and 
especially in their arches, bricks 2feetevery way.” Heafterwards 
remarks that in several of their structures, particularly in the 
Appian way, were several different sorts of bricks, some smaller 
and some bigger, and he mentions having seen some not longer 
than 6 inches nor broader than 3 inches, and 1 inch thick, 
but these were chiefly used in their pavements and edgeways. 
Palladio observes, bricks may be made bigger or smaller, 
according to the nature and quality of the building, and the use 
to which they are designed. They also made bricks of other 
forms than those enumerated. “I am best pleased,” says 
Alberti, “with their triangular ones, which they made 
in this manner; they made one large brick a_ foot 
square and an inch and a half thick; while it was fresh 
they cut it in two lines crossways from one angle to the other, 
which divided it into four equal triangles. These bricks 
had the following advantages: they took up less clay; they 
were easier to dispose of in the kiln and to take out again ; 
they were more convenient for working, because the bricklayer 
could hold four of them with one hand, and with a small stroke 
divide the one from the other; when placed in the wall they 
appeared like complete bricks of a foot long. Some of these 
bricks are to be seen in the walls of Rome, particularly that 
part built by the Emperor Aurelian.” Hope speaks of bricks 
being made in the form of lozenges, and some were even 
moulded, or were, after being cemented together in regular 
layers, carved out into every variety of architectural ornament, 
as we see at Rome in the remains of the Amtheatrum Castrense, 
of the temple of the god Ridiculus, and in another building, 
where even the capital and foliage of the Corinthian order are 
cut out of solid masses of brickwork. With regard to the 
method of manufacture, we learn from Vitruvius that a red or 
chalky white earth, of a strong sandy nature, mixed with straw, 
was considered the best, on account of its not being heavy, 
which it was thought better to dig in the autumn, and make it 
into brick early in the spring; after they were moulded they 
were placed in the shade to dry, and, when made properly, they 
were not put into the kiln for two years afterwards. Alberti 
says the ancients mixed marble with the red earth; and it was 
also customary for the Romans as well as the Egyptians to 
inscribe and impress their bricks with various devices, In 
the bigger sort holes were left, that they might dry and burn 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Accorpinc to the diary of Jonny THompson, of which 
a portion appears in an American magazine, we must hence- 
forth recognise CARLYLE as one of the admirers of WREN 
as an architect. One night in October 1864, CARLYLE 
walked with THompson from Chelsea to Pimlico. “On 
the way,” says the diarist, “passing Chelsea Hospital, he 
burst into a tribute to WREN, the architect, of whom he 
said there was a rare harmony, a sweet veracity, in all his 
work.” There was a limit to CARLYLE’s wanderings, for if 
he had gone so far as to behold the outside of St. Paul’s, 
and had ever ventured inside in the daytime, he must have 
known that the sweet veracity could at times become sweet 
shamming. The strange thing in the passage is the 
assumption of the office of art critic by CARLYLE. At one 
time he maintained that we ought to be silent about the 
qualities of a work of art. When he was writing upon 
WreN some thirty years before, he evaded an estimate of 
Wren’s St. Paul’s as a work of architecture. He cited it 
as an example of what could be done by a man who was 
able to wrestle with “the stern brute powers of fact.” The 
virtue was not in the harmony or the veracity of the building, 
but in the overcoming of foolish unarchitectural bishops, 
red-tape officials, idle NELL Gwynne defenders of the faith, 
mutinous masons, and Nature herself, “who carries her 
mathematics and architectonics not on the face of her, but 
deep in the hidden heart of her.” It was not the artist, 
but the brave man who obtained the commendation. 
CaRLYLE may have based his estimate of WREN on the 
Chelsea Hospital alone, a building where it was difficult to 
be unveracious ; but, in any case, it is satisfactory to dis- 
cover that he could condescend to praise an architect’s 
work. 


Ir is a fatality that whatever is done to make life more 
endurable creates new demands for the exercise of medical 
skill. Sanitarians, for instance, have been looking forward 
to the time when gas illumination would be superseded by 
electric lighting. It is found, however, that the latter has 
created a new malady, which for the time is known as 
electric prostration. According to the Zance?, several cases 
are reported from Creusot, in France, the sufferers being 
the workers in the great factory of the Schneider Company. 
The light exceeds 100,000 candle-power, and it appears 
that it is this excess of light, and not the heat, which 
produces the nervous symptoms. “A painful sensation in 
the throat, face, and temples is first noticed, then the skin 
becomes coppery red, and irritation is felt about the eyes ; 
much lacrymation ensues, and these symptoms then dis- 
appear, whilst the skin peels off in five days. The effects 
are comparable to those produced by walking over fresh 
snow in the sunlight, and may be regarded as a sort of 
‘sunburning.’” Probably there are causes in Creusot 
which contribute to the illness. It is not uncommon to 
find people who work under the electric light for a long 
time becoming brown, as if they were exposed to the sun’s 
rays ; but hitherto it was supposed that the colour was an 
indication of a favourable atmosphere. 


___M. Grau, of Vienna, has discovered a series of portraits 
in Egyptian tombs, which are in a condition that surprises 
every one who has seen them. Although they are at least 
two thousand years old they seem to be as fresh as many 
more modern works in oil. They are painted in encaustic. 
Altogether there are about seventy portraits of men and 
women ; some are on wood panels and some on canvas. 
It might easily be supposed that they are counterfeits by 
some living artist, but Herr Exssrs, the Egyptologist, and 
Herr MENZEL, the painter, have expressed a belief in the 
authenticity of the portraits. 


THE fifteenth annual competition between the various 
sketching clubs of London was held on Wednesday, in the 
rooms of the Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
Street. The judges were Mr. Frank DickseEE, A.R.A,, 
Mr. THomas Brock, A.R.A., and Mr. Davin Murray, 
A.R.S.A, The award of honour was given to the Heather- 
ley Sketching Club, which gained also six out of the twelve 
competitions for the excellence of the works submitted. 
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The first, second, and third prizes for figure fell respectively 
to Tom Taytor, Kate Street, and M. Cuirrorp, all of 
the Heatherley. The following awards were also made:— 
For landscape, E. A. Rowe and E. Fox, of Lambeth 
Schools, and Miss Homan, of the Heatherley. For 
animals, Miss SowERBy, of the Union Club. For design, 
P. Kemp, of Lambeth, and Miss Homan, of the Heather- 
ley. For sculpture, J. R. Essex, of South Kensington, 
A. Lucuzs, and H. Frnr, of the Royal Academy Schools. 


Tue Finance Committee of the London School Board 
have reported that, in consequence of the improvements 
which are now made in the erection of schools, the loan at 
present sanctioned by the Education Department is insuffi- 
cient to cover the cost of schools in London. Among the 
improvements which cannot come within the 1o/. per head 
normal rate are the plastering of walls and class-rooms, 
cement dados, facing staircases and corridors with glazed 
bricks, providing a hall for each department, and a drawing 
class-room in every school, arranging covered playgrounds 
with a view to their conversion into technical class-rooms 
or workshops, providing more efficient heating, hot-water 
apparatus, and extra grates in case of its failure, being now 
found in each school. In the pupil-teachers’ centres (for 
which a loan of 1/. per foot superficial of fluor space is 
allowed) the walls are now plastered, and the walls of stair- 
cases and corridors are lined with glazed bricks ; and, in 
addition, there are also provided open and covered gym- 
nasia on the top of the buildings. The Committee recom- 
mend that a letter be sent to the Education Department 
calling attention to the additions, such as the above, which 
are now a necessity. 


As the stage presents a representation of life which is 
never truthful, we must not wonder if actors, when they 
pose as historians, should also have a leaning towards 
fiction. Mr. WiLsoN BaRRETT was invited on Saturday 
evening to the Art Club in Liverpool. He tore a passion 
to tatters for the amusement of his hosts, in this style :— 
“To some kind of men the very word ‘art’ is in itself offen- 
sive, It is a red rag, the slightest flutter of which is 
madness to the Philistine bull. How he will snort and 
stamp, foam and fret, rage and roar at the mere sight of 
it. Like other bulls, he is ready to toss and gore all within 
his reach, and like them he could not for the life of him 
tell why. Actors, authors, painters, we are now told, are 
over-paid, over-praised, over-petted. As if genius was ever 
over-paid, or could be over-valued! Over-paid, indeed ! 
So said the canons of Parma, who docked one-half the 
price charged by Antonio of Correggio for his glorious 
fresco—the Assumption of the Virgin; docked it one- 
half, and then added insult to injury by paying that half all 
in copper. So that, having nearly broken his heart by this 
want of appreciation, they tried to break his back by the 
underpayment. Where are these depreciators now? ‘Their 
very names are forgotten, and only the record of their 
meanness remains. But Correccio lives still. As he 
himself expressed it, he had thoughts at the end of his 
pencil—thoughts which burn as freshly now as they did 
four centuries ago in the little Tuscan village where he was 
born, existed, was misunderstood but painted, was despised 
but painted, starved but painted—painted himself into the 
hearts of generations to come, living ever, teaching 
always.” The Art Club, it is needless to say, is not 
an artists’ club, and the hosts were on an equality with 
the guest in their knowledge of the history of Italian 
painters, for not one of them rose to suggest that all 
Mr. Witson Barretr’s pity was wasted over a narrative 
that was not true. Liverpool is, we suppose, the only place 
in England where a man could get excited over the woes 
of CoRREGGIO. The absurdity of the story was demonstrated 
years ago ; and no other proof is needed than the joyous- 
ness which is found in CorrecGio’s pictures. It is evident 
from them that he was among the happiest of men. Let 
Mr. Witson Barrett put one of the translations of 
OEHLENSCHLAGER’s ‘‘ Correggio” on the stage and we will 
applaud him in the title rdle, but we beg of him for his 
own sake to keep from orations on the history of art 
unless on occasions when he finds himself in the Liverpool 
Club. There he cannot be too wild in statement. 
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MISSION CHURCH, ROUNDHAY ROAD, LEEDS. 
HEN it was decided, in connection with the Leeds 
Church Extension Society, to form a new church 
district in Roundhay Road, taken partly from the parishes 
of St. Clement’s, St. Martin’s, and St. John’s, Newtown, 
three firms of architects were invited to submit plans, and 
we publish to-day the designs prepared by Mr. ‘T’. BUTLER 
WILson, architect, of Leeds and Harrogate. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 400 persons, at a cost of 1,000/. 


FIREPLACE, SWAN INN, KNOTTINGLEY. 

HIS fireplace is 7 feet 10 inches wide and 1o feet 

6 inches high. There is uncertainty about its 

origin. In the centre, it will be observed, is a shield with 

arms, which should be a clue in the inquiry, but it has 

failed in that respect. On the top is the god Pan, and the 

figures at the sides suggest pastoral pursuits. The frieze is 

of the same character, and in one part a wolf is introduced 
with a lamb on his back. 

The plate is taken from Mr. Butmer’s “ Architectural 
Studies in Yorkshire,” which contains representations of 
valuable fragments of ancient work, besides a map of the 
county, showing the railway approaches to them. A copy 
of the volume was accepted by the Queen. 


PROPOSED CORN EXCHANGE, ALNWICK. 

HE execution of this design is deferred owing to 

difficulties regarding the acquisition of a site. The 

design shows the Corn Exchange, which will also be suit- 

able for holding concerts, &c., on the first floor, and shops 

on the ground floor. The large hall could be readily 

emptied in case of panic by means of its three staircases, 

and the building is designed so as to be fireproof through- 

out. Mr. GrorceE REAVELL, jun. of Alnwick, is the 
architect. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


MEETING of the Restoration Committee of St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, was held in St. Mary’s Hall, on 
Thursday in last week, for the purpose of considering Mr. 
Scott’s amended plan and the estimate for work at the 
east end of the church, the question of the groining of the 
tower, and hanging the bells. 

The following report by Mr. John O. Scott was read :— 

Gentlemen,—As notice has been given that, at the next 
meeting of the general committee on Thursday next, the ques- 
tion of ordering the stone groining in the tower will be raised, 
and as this seems to involve the larger question of the bells, I 
think it may be useful for me to send a statement of my own 
Opinion and of those which have been expressed by others on 
this subject. I have before me a copy of a letter written in 
1851, by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, to Mr. S. Vale, of Coventry. 
It is chiefly an appeal for the restoration of the interior of the 
tower. He writes :—“ The whole interior of that magnificent 
tower was originally open to the church, and visible from 
within to a height of about a hundred feet from the pavement. 
The walls are throughout ornamented with niche work, and 
the windows are as richly moulded within as without, while the 
whole was closed in overhead with a beautiful groined vault- 
ing of stone, thus forming altogether a most magnificent 
open lantern, probably nearly (or quite) the finest in England.” 

He goes on to advise the taking-down of the great timber 
framework, and rehanging the bells in the chamber above the 
groining, so that the whole of the lantern might be thrown 
open to the interior of the church. 

It requires but little consideration to see that this position 
for the bells could only be suitable for chiming, as opposed to 
ringing them in peal, for if the lantern were opened as my 
father so strongly urged, there could be no ringing chamber at 
all, the entire heizht of the tower being open and without any 
floor, from the stone vaulting to the pavement. My father’s 
recommendation can therefore refer only to chiming the bells, 
and I will say at once that I am of the same opinion, that if the 
people of Coventry are satisfied that the bells should in future 
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be chimed only, I see no reason why they should not be placed 
above the stone groining. 

In reading the reports drawn up by Sir Gilbert Scott, it is 
important to bear in mind that the shattered condition of the 
tower and its serious inclination from the perpendicular were 
not ascertained at that time—nor indeed till the scaffolding 
was erected four years ago. 

That this is so is proved by the fact that my father speaks 
only of the disintegration of the stone owing to the action of 
the weather aggravated by the vibration of the bells. Neither 
the settlements nor the inclination towards the north-west are 
mentioned by him. 

After the actual condition of the tower had been ascertained 
at the end of 1885, the opinion of Mr. Pearson was asked for at 
my request. His report is dated December 21, 1885. It con- 
cludes by advising the entire rebuilding of the tower as the best 
course to adopt, though he previously speaks of the tower 
becoming strong enough for the bells, provided that it was 
strengthened by the additional masonry which I had recom- 
mended. 

It will be well to place by the side of Mr. Pearson’s report 
the letter which has recently appeared in the Z?mes from Lord 
Grimthorpe, as his opinion seems to agree with Mr. Pearson’s. 
He finds great fault with all concerned for not having rebuilt 
the tower with larger buttresses. He states that if this had 
been done the bells could have been rung in it with perfect 
safety, clearly implying that the tower as it now stands is not 
strong enough to receive the bells. This opinion is of much 
importance, as no one knows more of the effect produced by 
bells than Lord Grimthorpe. 

The sub-committee have a letter from Canon Cattley, of 
Worcester, who stands only second to Lord Grimthorpe in his 
knowledge of bells and their requirements. His opinion is as 
follows :—* If the recent work only includes a recasing of the 
old, without any additional buttresses, it would be folly to place 
the bells as before ; the thrust of that heavy weight of metal is 
enormous, the old troubles would again soon show themselves, 
and the same anxiety would ensue. If that splendid offer 
towards a new bell-tower still holds good, I hope the authorities 
will accept it.” 

Canon Cattley is of opinion that even chiming the bells 
would be injurious. 

That the tower of St. Michael’s was not originally intended 
to carry a heavy peal of bells is shown by the fact of their 
being no ringing chamber provided, except indeed the room 
above the groining, It would appear that the bells were at first 
hung in the octagon storey below the spire, where the corbels 
for the beams still remain. That the bells hung in sucha 
slightly built structure as this is must have been of very light 
weight is certain, This peal was hung in the year 1429. 

There are various records of the bells being added to and 
recast, and probably at some period they were placed in the 
chamber above the groining, in which position they must either 
have been chimed or rung from some stage inserted in the 
lantern below. 

The present peal of bells was contracted for and erected in 
1774, and the following significant paragraph relating to them 
occurs in Sharpe’s “ History of Coventry ” :— 

“The apprehension of injury to this beautiful tower and 
spire became so general after the new and enlarged peal of ten 
bells was hung in 1774, that a committee consisting of the 
neighbouring noblemen, gentlemen, and principal inhabitants 
of the parish, was appointed on June 19, 1793, to examine into 
the state of the tower, and conduct the necessary repairs. 

“ On July 17 following, the late Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Potter, 
of Lichfield, attended the committee, and gave their decided 
opinion that the bells had been a considerable injury to the 
tower, and would continue so whilst in their present situation,” 

It was after this report, and only nineteen years after the 
peal of bells had been hung, that they were taken down and 
the structure of timber erected to carry them, as it was hoped, 
independently of the tower itself ; at the same time extensive 
repairs were carried out, ‘the decayed and fractured stones 
being taken out and replaced by new ones, and strong bands of 
iron let into the stone at different intervals, thus rendering the 
fabric, in the opinion of the architect, as strong as when first 
built.” It is not necessary to pursue the history of the bells 
any further, as it is familiar to all how, in spite of all that was 
done at this time at a great expense, “‘to make the tower as 
strong as when first built,” the mischief went on getting worse 
and worse, till the present greater work of restoration was 
begun in 1885. 

No one doubts for a moment that if the tower had been 
entirely rebuilt and its walls and buttresses increased in 
strength, as advocated by Lord Grimthorpe, it could have been 
made strong enough to bear the strain of the bells, but to have 
done this would have been to alter the beautiful design to a 


-very serious extent, and the opinion of the committee was 


absolutely against this. Even the small addition to thickness 
of two of the walls recommended by me was not entertained, 
and a resolution was unanimously passed to restore the tower 
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exactly on its own lines. 
the committee with the full knowledge of what Mr. Pearson 
had just reported, and also that both the architect and con- 
tractor had expressed the opinion, that while on these lines the 
tower could be made perfectly secure, it would not be able to 
bear safely the strain of bells ringing in peal. 

The opinion which I then expressed I still hold. The tower 
was never designed ‘to bear any such strain. Its walls are 
thin, its buttresses very light, whilst its stonework is pierced by 
a larger number of openings than can be found in any other 
steeple. 

It is these features which give it its wonderful beauty and 
grace, but at the same time they deprive it of that immovable 
strength which is essential in a bell tower. 

No doubt we have substituted a good foundation for a bad 
one, and have faced the tower with a hard and durable stone. 
We have also bonded the cracks and repaired all the settle- 
ments. But the weakness inherent to the design remains ; the 
tower still inclines seriously from the perpendicular, and in 
spite of all the new stone used in refacing the exterior and in 
repairing the fissures, the body of the walls is still composed 
of the stone they were originally built of, and which has proved 
so untrustworthy. Nothing but rebuilding the tower entirely 
could have. got rid of this. 

I claim that we have, by the great work of restoration, 
rendered the tower absolutely secure, and, if fairly dealt with, 
able to stand for centuries to come in all its recovered beauty. 
Our pledge did not go beyond this, and I cannot but think that 
the past history of the tower affords a warning against ex- 
posing it once more to a strain which it is not designed to 
withstand.—Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

J. gOLDRID SCOTT, Fah, 
31 Spring Gardens: Oct. 22, 1888. 

A discussion followed, when it was agreed that the question 
of hanging the bells should be submitted to a body of referees, 
and that information was to be first obtained as to whether a 
committee of architects would consent to become referees, and 
as to whether it would be desirable and possible to associate 
with them, or to obtain independently, the opinion of an 
engineer or engineers, and at what cost the opinions could be 
obtained ; the sub-committee to report the result of their in- 
quiries at a future meeting. 


THE EDINBURGH GUILDRY. 


-\N Monday the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Guildry 
was held in the Council Chamber. Bailie Russell pre- 
sided, and moved the re-election as Dean of Guild of Sir 
James Gowans. Sir James had had a great deal to do with the 
improvement of the city. His tact and ability and professional 
training had all been very marked, and had been of the 
greatest service to the city. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

Sir James Gowans, who then took the chair, thanked the 
meeting for the honour they had done him in re-electing him 
for another year as Dean of Guild. He had great pleasure in 
the work of the Guildry Court. It went to his heart, it was 
quite in his way, and he was bound to say he would not have 
been in such good health if it had not been for the work of the 
Dean of Guild Court. He then gave a report of the work during 
the past year. The merubers of the Court, he said, took the 
opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the support and 
friendly co-operation which has been so readily given by the 
architectural profession and the leading master builders of the 
city. In connection with tenements of flatted houses, the Court 
had been at great pains to improve upon the old arrangements 
of dark, precipitous, and insanitary staircases. After careful 
consideration of the subject, for four-storey tenements the 
Court were of opinion that nothing less than a large roof-light 
or cupola over the staircase of an area of over 150 superficial 
feet, and an open “ well” for light in the centre of the staircase 
of an area of 40 superficial feet, should be the minimum. The 
Court had also insisted on the heightening and thickening of 
the walls of chimneys, with a view to prevent smoky flues. 
Special attention had been given to new bakehouses. The 
practice had long been to utilise the basement or cellar flat of a 
tenement for bakehouses, where sufficient light and ventilation 
were impossible, and the heat and fumes were extremely liable 
to penetrate the occupied flats above. Parties had therefore 
been urged to arrange for having these erected above ground ; 
and although the Court had not always been fully successful in 
this respect, still abundance of light and ventilation had been 
obtained in cases where they had been sanctioned, in addition 
to complete disconnection from the remainder of the tenement. 
In the beginning of the current year the Court prepared a 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Memoranda for the Guidance of Petitioners, 


Architects, and Master Builders, with reference to the Prepara- 


tion of Plans for the Dean of Guild Court and the Erection of 
New Houses and Buildings.” This had not been taken advantage 


This determination was come to by 


of as it ought to have been, and they were still having com- 
plaints that they had not published a list of the requirements of 
the Court in the very particulars contained in the pamphlet 
referred to. Another important matter to which the Court had 
had its attention directed has been the disposition of parties to 
let and occupy new houses too soon. Of course, with modern 
appliances of steam cranes and mortar-grinding mills, houses 
were now erected more expeditiously than in former years, and 
the result was that the walls, plaster, and deafening retained 
moisture for a longer period after the houses were finished. It 
was, therefore, of vital importance that reasonable time be 
allowed for drying and seasoning, especially with houses and 
apartments where the light and heat of the sun did not directly 
operate. During the past year there had been 531 applications 
to the Court, as against 539 in 1886-7; 527 warrants were 
granted, as against 508 ; 163 had reference to first-class houses, 
villas, &c., as compared with 186; 125 had reference to tene- 
ments, as against 136 ; and there had been eleven prosecutions, 
as compared with 16 for 1886-87, The number of separate 
houses included in the statement for the year was :—Villas, 55 ; 
self-contained houses, 111 ; public buildings, public works, and 
business premises, 29; alterations on existing buildings, 403 5 
127 tenements, consisting of 148 shops and 1,229 houses—total 
number of dwelling-houses, 1,395. Of these 127 tenements, 
14 had one apartment, 439 had two, 344 had three, 289 had four, 
105 had six, 3 had seven, 1 had eight, 5 had nine, 2 had ten, and I 
had twelve. In 289 new buildings, drainage had been examined 
and tested, the extent of drains tested being 12°46 miles. The 
following houses and tenements had all the drains entirely out- 
side the walls of the buildings:—vVillas, 38; self-contained 
houses, 57; tenements, 62. The number of houses examined 
and certified by the burgh engineer and master of works as 
being fit for occupation in accordance with the Act was :— 
Self-contained houses, 63; villas, 27; public and other build- 
ings, 14 ; 76 tenements, consisting of 112 shops and 711 houses 
total number of houses, 801. The rental of the foregoing 
certified houses was as follows:—Houses of one and two 
apartments, yearly rental 52. to 13/, inclusive, 275 ; houses of 
three apartments, yearly rental 14/7 to 187. inclusive, 124 ; 
houses. of four apartments, yearly rental 19/. to 29/. inclusive, 
194 ; houses of five or more apartments, and several self-con- 
tained houses, yearly rental 30/. to 4o/. inclusive, 115 ; self-con- 
tained houses and villas, yearly rental 41/. to 1o0o/. inclusive, 
87; first-class villas, yearly rental 101/. to 170/. inclusive, 6. 
The total rental of the new houses certified during the year 
was 19,195, and it was interesting to note that the increase of 
rental over that of the past year, as reported by Mr. Paterson, 
the city assessor, amounts to 28,3752. the following wards con- 
tributing to that sum as follows :—St. George’s, 6,074/. ; 
Newington, 5,9352.; St. Luke’s, 3,1942.; St. Cuthbert’s, 3,0472. 
House accommodation of a most satisfactory and healthy 
description had thus been provided for an estimated 
population of 4,000 persons. The last extension of the 
city boundaries was made in 1882, over six years ago. 
That extension was evidently far too limited in its range, 
as already feuing had extended so as to certain points 
to touch, and even to stretch beyond, the city limits. Several 
fine healthy suburbs are being rapidly filled up, such as 
Craigmillar, Grange, Braid, and Plewlands. The acquisition 
of part of the Braid Hills as a public recreation ground would 
no doubt tend to develop feuing in that direction. Towards 
the west, the city was already touching the extended boundary 
at Gorgie, and feuing would no doubt stretch westwards still 
further. In the first-mentioned cases, such as Craigmillar, 
Grange, and Braid, and part of Plewlands, the feuing arrange- 
ments were such that each house possessed an extent of open 
ground far in excess of the minimum standard prescribed by the 
Act. But just in proportion as a city stretched her bounds, 
the more valuable became the ground towards the centre, as 
they are now having experience of in endeavouring to acquire a 
public park at Pitt Street. These facts showed the wisdom of 
securing ground for “lungs” and “recreation places” in time. 
Reference was made in last year’s report to a movement which 
was then being inaugurated, viz, the registration of plumbers. 
This scheme was now in operation, and the result had been a 
healthy stimulus to the trade and the tradesmen, and improved 
workmanship. But it was worthy the earnest considera- 
tion of every one interested whether other tradesmen belong- 
ing especially to the building trades—such as masons, joiners, 
plasterers, &c.—should not adopt a similar registration scheme. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN GLASGOW, 
Aa the last sitting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, 
Lord Dean of Guild Walls said :—Before entering upon 
the business of the Court this morning, I desire to draw atten- 
tion to two or three questions of importance suggested by the 
fire which recently occurred in Buchanan Street. These valu- 
| able properties will no doubt be rebuilt, and it is the unanimous 
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opinion of the Court that in this, as in all cases in the city, the 
following suggestions ought to be rigidly followed out, the 
object, of course, being to use every means to prevent and 
limit the spread of fires. It is felt, therefore, first, that all 
foundations ought to be uniform in depth—that is to say, the 
foundation of a new building ought to be carried to the same 
depth as the old. This can easily be effected by either going 
deep enough with the new or under-building the old. Second, 
the walls of all buildings ought to be of a thickness and 
strength proportionate to the proposed height. Third, the 
height of all buildings, and especially of all warehouses in- 
tended for valuable combustible goods, ought to be uniform. 
Fourth, and what I consider most important, the utmost care 
ought to be exercised when joisting or any wood is necessarily 
brought contiguous to fireplaces or vents. Such timber ought 
to be bridled, and never carried nearer than a foot from vents 
or fireplaces. All hearths ought also to be placed on brick 
arches. I need scarcely say that these suggestions are thrown 
out alike in the interests of proprietors, tenants, and insurance 
offices, and if carefully carried out by architects and contractors 
much property, as well as many lives, may be saved. I cannot 
better illustrate the importance of what has been suggested on 
the subject of placing wood near fireplaces than to say that on 
the Monday following the great fire which took place in 
Buchanan Street, another fire originated in a large warehouse 
in Buchanan Street from this very cause. Fortunately it was 
detected in time, but had it occurred in the night it is impos- 
sible to say how disastrous it might have been. Other instances 
of a similar nature have recently come to my knowledge as 
having occurred in private houses from the same cause. I feel 
it to be my duty to add that the suggestions I have thrown out 
are entirely approved of by Mr. Paterson, chief of the fire 
brigade, and so far as is in the power of this Court they will 
be enforced. 


FINE ART IN EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


N Tuesday last Professor Baldwin Brown delivered ths 
opening lecture of the session in his classroom of Edin- 
burgh University. After sketching the main outlines of the 
session’s course, which was to be on the general subject of Fine 
Arts in their origin, history, and relation to human life as a 
whole, the lecturer went on to deal briefly with the theme of 
the opening lecture, “Art as Decoration.” This side of art was 
not so well understood and appreciated in the present day as in 
the past. When the ordinary person thought of a “work of 
art,” he generally had before his mind one of the cabinet 
pictures or gallery pieces of sculpture familiar in exhibitions. 
But such were not to be looked on as typical forms of art. 
The cabinet picture was a comparatively modern invention. 
Both in painting and in sculpture the works of the finest 
periods of art in the past were of a decorative or monumental 
kind. Such, for example, were the frescoes of Giotto, 
Signorelli, Michel Angelo, and the sculptures of Pheidias. 
These works of decorative art differed from the pictures and 
statues of our exhibitions in their public character. The 
cabinet picture was the production of an individual artist, and 
was destined to pass into the private collection of some patron, 
Its interest was wholly in itself, it wasindependent and self-con- 
tained ; while the monumental or decorative work appealed more 
largely to the public. This public character in decorative art led 
to healthful co-operation of many workers upon a single task, 
and as appealing to the ideas and beliefs current in a com- 
munity, such decorative undertakings had a fulness of intel- 
lectual and moral interest often absent from works carried out 
in the modern spirit. The first point might be illustrated from 
the building and decoration of the great Medizeval monuments, 
such as the Gothic cathedral or the churches and civic palaces 
of Italy. All grades of workmen toiled together upon the 
same social level, and opportunities were always being afforded 
for a man to rise to the higher branches of his art. ‘The quali- 
ties of imagination and thought required for decorative work of 
the highest kind might be judged of bya reference to pro- 
ductions like the sculptured decoration of the Parthenon or the 
frescoes of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. With regard 
to these last, probably twenty people were familiar with the 
single figures for one who had entered into the spirit of the 
whole composition. The lecturer then illustrated Michel 
Angelo’s scheme bya photograph and description of the Sistine 
vault, and concluded by urging the need for artists of education 
and attainments to turn their attention to the higher branches 
of decorative work. The national history and the ballad 
literature of Scotland would furnish motives in abundance, if 
any person or public body would come forward to give a com- 
mission, say for the adornment with mural paintings of the 
Parliament Hall in the Castle of Edinburgh. Now that there 
was no longer such a demand for cabinet pictures as there was 
ten years ago, there should be available a large amount of 
artistic talent for this great but neglected sphere of work. 
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‘“¢ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’ —NAzuitT. 


HOW LORD ELGIN ACQUIRED THE PARTHENON 
SCULPTURE. 


[ser or BYRON, speaking as Minerva (see the “ Curse of 
Minerva”), showered many curses upon the head of his 
brother peer, the Earl of Elgin, for carrying off the sculpture 
which is now in the British Museum, ‘The diplomatist was a 
butt for the poet, and in “ Childe Harold” he is said to be— 


Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 
His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 


Lord Byron explained the reasons which made him inimical 
towards the ambassador. “I am not,” he said, ‘‘a collector or 
admirer of collections, consequently no rival; but I have some 
early prepossession in favour of Greece, and do not think the 
honour of England advanced by plunder, whether of India or 
Attica.” But we imagine there was a still stronger reason. Lord 
Byron, as became a poet, was an admirer of nature ; but in his 
famous letter on the Pope and Bowles controversy he maintained 
it was in a measure through the aid of art that nature became 
poetical. “Am I to be told,” he asked, “ that the ‘nature’ of 
Attica would be more poetical without the ‘art’ of the 
Acropolis? of the Temple of Theseus? and of the still all- 
Greek and glorious monuments of her exquisitely-artificial 
genius? Ask the traveller what strikes him as most poetical, 
the Parthenon or the rock on which it stands?” Owing to the 
acquisitiveness of Lord Elgin the Parthenon was mutilated ; 
it was no longer able to exercise its old powers on poets, and 
therefore the culprit had committed one of the greatest of 
crimes. Such was Lord Byron’s reasoning. He wrote as a 
poet who felt that a source of inspiration was lost. 

There is no doubt that many people at the time felt that 
Lord Elgin’s conduct was not praiseworthy. It was a time 
when England was very sensitive about acquiring any part of 
the property of another nation ; and as Lord Elgin filled the 
office of ambassador his acts were supposed to compromise the 
country. Accordingly, when his lordship petitioned the House 
of Commons to purchase the marbles, his method of obtaining 
the works was declared by the House to be flagitious and dis- 
honest. Afterwards a better spirit prevailed. The fact that the 
King of Bavaria lodged 30,000/. with a banker for the purpose 
of purchasing the sculpture could hardly fail to be without 
effect upon the Government of the time. A committee was 
appointed to inquire into the subject. Lord Elgin was examined, 
and, as will be seen from the evidence, was questioned in a 
manner which suggests the strength of the prejudice against 
his lordship. Finally, the sum of 35,000/. was voted as the 
value of the sculpture. 

The Earl of ELGIN was called in and thus questioned :— 


Your lordship will be pleased to state the circumstances 
under which you became possessed of this collection, and the 
authority which you received for taking the marbles from 
Athens ?—The idea was suggested to me in the year 1799, at 
the period of my nomination to the Embassy at Constantinople, 
by Mr. Harrison, an architect, who was working for me in 
Scotland, and who had passed the greater part of his life in 
Rome, and his observation was that, though the public was in 
possession of everything to give them a general knowledge of 
the remains of Athens, yet they had nothing to convey to 
artists, particularly to students, that which the actual repre- 
sentation by cast would more effectually give them. Upon 
that suggestion, I communicated very fully with my acquaint- 
ances in London. I mentioned it to Lord Grenville, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Dundas, upon the idea that it was of such national 
importance that the Government might be induced to take 
it up, not only to obtain the object, but also to obtain it by the 
means of the most able artists at that time in England. The 
answer of Government, which was entirely negative, was that 
the Government would not have been justified in undertaking 
any expense of an indefinite nature, particularly under the little 
probability that then existed of the success of the undertaking. 
Upon that understanding I applied to such artists here as were 
recommended to me as likely to answer the purpose, in par- 
ticular to Mr. Turner, to go upon my own account. Mr. 
Turner’s objection to my plan was that, as the object was of a 
general nature, and that the condition I insisted upon was that 
the whole results of all the artists should be collected together 
and left with me, he objected because he wished to retain a 
certain portion of his own labour for his own use ; he moreover 
asked between seven and eight hundred pounds of salary, 
independently of his expenses being paid, which of course was 
out of my reach altogether; therefore nothing was done here 
preparatory to the undertaking at all. When I went to Sicily 
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I met Sir William Hamilton, to whom I explained my views ; 
he encouraged my idea, and applied to the King of Naples for 
permission for me to engage his painter Lusieri, who was at 
that time employed in picturesque views of Sicily for the 
Sicilian Government ; who went with Mr. Hamilton to Rome, 
and, upon the plan arranged with Sir Wilham Hamilton, en- 
gaged the five other artists who accompanied him ultimately to 
Turkey. Those five persons were two architects, two modellers, 
and one figure painter. Lusieri was a general painter. They 
reached Constantinople about the middle of May 1800, at the 
time when the French were in full possession of Egypt, and of 
course no attempts could be made with any prospect of general 
success. I sent them to Athens, however, as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offered : for several months they had no access to the 
Acropolis, except for the purpose of drawing, and that at an 
expense of five guineas a day ; that lasted from August 1800 
till the month of April 1801. 

That limited access lasted about nine months ?—Yes. 

The fee of five guineas was one usually demanded from 
strangers ?—There were so few strangers there I do not know, 
but in the instances which came to my knowledge it was so. 
During that period my artists were employed in the buildings 
in the low town of Athens. In proportion with the change of 
affairs in our relations towards Turkey, the facilities of access 
were increased to me and to all English travellers ; and about 
the middle of the summer of 1801 all difficulties were removed. 
We then had access for general purposes. The same facilities 
continued till my departure from Turkey in January 1803, at 
which period I withdrew five out of the six artists ; and having 
sent home everything that was in the collection, till the year 
1812 Lusieri remained, with such instructions, and such means, 
and such powers, as enabled him to carry on the same opera- 
tion to the extent that then remained to make it, as I concluded, 
more perfect : but from that period of 1803 till the present. day, 
during my imprisonment in France, and during the remaining 
years, he has acted without any interruption, in the enjoyment 
of the same facilities, with a renewal of the same authorities ; 
he has incurred the same expenses and done the same as 
before. 

Where is he now ?—Remaining there still; he was not there 
during the war, but he has obtained a renewal of the same 
authorities since. 

Your lordship has stated that when the change took place 
in the political relations between this country and Turkey a 
facility of access was continued to you and all your artists ?— 
Yes. 

And in 1801 all difficulties were removed which applied to 
the erecting scaffolding and making excavations; was the same 
permission to erect scaffolding and make excavations given to 
other persons at Athens at that time ?—I do not know of any 
such instance ; other persons made use of the same scaffolding 
of course. I do not know that any specific permission of this 
kind was applied for; I believe the permission granted to me 
was the same in substance and in purport as to any other per- 
son, with the difference of the extent of means and an unlimited 
use of money. There was nobody there, I believe, who was 
doing anything but draw. 

Did the permission specifically refer to removing statues, or 
was that left to discretion? No; it was executed by the means 
of those general permissions granted; in point of fact, per- 
mission issuing from the Porte for any of the distant provinces 
is little better than an authority to make the best bargain you 
can with the local authorities. The permission was to draw, 
model, and remove; there was a specific permission to excavate 
in a particular place. 

Was the permission in writing ?—It was, and addressed by 
the Porte to the local authorities, to whom I delivered it ; and 
I have retained none of them. In a letter | addressed to Mr. 
Long in the year 1811 I made use of these words :—*‘ That the 
ministers of the Porte were prevailed upon, after much trouble 
and patient solicitation, to grant me an authority to remove 
what I might discover, as well as draw and model.” 

Does your lordship suppose this to have been the same form 
of permission that had been given to other people ; and that 
your lordship employed it to a greater extent than other people? 
” It was so far different that no other person had applied for 
permission to remove or model. 


Does your lordship know whether any permission had been 
granted to any other person to remove or model ?— Monsieur 
de Choiseul had the same permission ; and some of the things 
he removed are now in my collection. 


He removed them while he was minister at the Porte ?>— 
Yes. 


Had that permission ever been granted to excavate and 
remove before Monsieur Choiseul had it ?—I do not know. 

There seems to be a considerable difference between to 
excavate and remove and to remove and excavate ; the ques- 
tion was not whether your lordship was permitted to remove 
what you should find on excavation, but whether your lordship 
was permitted to remove from the walls?—I was at liberty 
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to remove from the walls; the permission was to remove 


your lordship 


you 
remove marbles and carry them away had been granted to 
other individuals >—No; what I meant to say was this, that 
as far as any application was made to the Turkish Government 
through me, 
granted in all cases. 
than they received as travellers ; 
those permissions were added to my leave. 
any particular application being made for a specific leave that 
was not granted where a similar leave was granted to myself. 


Yes ; 
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generally. 

Was there any specific permission alluding to the statues 
particularly ?—I do not know whether it specified the statues, 
or whether it was a general power to remove. I was obliged 
to send from Athens to Constantinople for permission to remove 
a house. 

That was a house belonging to the Turkish Government ; 
did not your lordship keep any copy of any of the written per- 
missions that were given to your lordship ?—I kept no copies 
whatever ; every paper that could be of use at Athens was left 
there as a matter of course, because Lusieri continued there: 
the few papers I brought away with me were burnt on my 
detention in France; my private papers I mean, and all my 
accounts, which I had brought away from Turkey. 

In point of fact, your lordship has not in England any copy 
of any of those written permissions :—None. 

Did the committee understand you to say that it is possible 
Lusieri has such copies ?—Certainly ; they will be at Athens, 
either in his possession or in the possession of the authorities 
there. 

Has your lordship any distinct recollection of having had 
such copies of the authorities, and of having left them in 
Lusieri’s possession ?—I cannot speak to the fact so precisely 
as the committee may wish; the authority itself was given 
over to the proper officer, and then Lusieri obtained from him 
any part of it that was necessary to be exhibited on any future 
occasion. 

Did your lordship, for your own satisfaction, keep any copy 
of the terms of those permissions ?—No, I never did ; and it 


never occurred to me that the question would arise ; the thing 


was done publicly before the whole world. I employed three 
or four hundred people a day; and all the local authorities were 
concerned in it, as well as the Turkish Government. 

When your lordship stated that the permission granted to 
was the same that had been granted to other 
individuals, with the difference only of the extent of means, did 
mean to convey to the committee that permissions to 


or to my knowledge, the same facilities were 
I did not receive more as ambassador 
but as I employed artists, 
I am not aware of 


Your lordship has stated that no individual had applied for 


leave to remove ?—To the best of my recollection no application 
had been made to remove. 


No application, either through you or to your knowledge ?— 
as far as I can recollect. 
Of course your lordship means to except the permission that 


you stated before had been long antecedently given to Monsieur 
Comte de Choiseul ?—Yes. 


Do you know, in point of fact, whether the same permission 


was granted to Monsieur Comte ce Choiseul as was granted to 
you ?—He exercised the same power. 


But you do not know whether he had the same permission ? 


—No. 


Then within your lordship’s knowledge there is no instance 


of a private individual having obtained such permission ?>—I 
have no knowledge of any individual having applied for it, and. 


I do not know whether it has been granted or not; I do not 


know that there was any difficulty in the way of removing by 


anybody. 

Was it necessary that those powers should be renewed after 
your lordship came away, and that the artists already employed 
by you are employed ostensibly by the ministers there ?—I do 


not know what distinction there is between Lusieri and any 


other artist. 


Is he acting under the permission your lordship obtained ? 
—There has been war since. 


Has it been renewed to your lordship, or individually to 
themselves?—They have made the application through the 
channel they thought proper; what it was I do not know ; but 
it was probably the same permission that Lord Aberdeen had, 
and many other travellers that have been there. 


Your lordship does not know whether it was renewed to 
your lordship or to Mr. Liston, or whether they are acting 
under a permission granted to him, or individual permissions 
granted to the artists ?—I do not know what the detail is; I 
conclude they are acting exactly as any other traveller there is: 
there is no advantage from the ambassadorial title that I had 
then that can apply to them now, because there has been war 
since. 


Have they power to excavate, model, and remove ?—They 
have removed a great deal from thence. 


And you do not know in what shape those powers have 
been renewed since the war ?—No, I do not. 
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In the letter to Mr. Long, which you have stated, you speak 
as having obtained these permissions after much trouble and 
patient solicitation ; what was the nature of the objections on 
the part of the Turkish Government ?—Their general jealousy 
and enmity to every Christian of every denomination, and every 
interference on their part. I believe that from the period of the 
reign of Louis XIV. the French Government have been en- 
deavouring to obtain similar advantages, and particularly the 
Sigean marble. 

They rested it upon that general objection?—Upon the 
general enmity to what they called Christian dogs, 

That was not the manner in which they stated their objec- 
tion ?>—No, but that is the fact ; it was always refused. 

Without reasons ?—Without reasons assigned ; everybody 
on the spot knew what those reasons were, that they would not 
give any facility to anything that was not Turkish. 

All your lordship’s communications with the Porte were 
verbal ?—There was nothing in writing till an order was issued. 

The objection disappeared from the moment of the decided 
success of our arms in Egypt?—Yes; the whole system of 
Turkish feeling met with a revolution, in the first place, from 
the invasion by the French, and afterwards by our conquest. 

Your lordship has stated in your petition that you directed 
your attention in an especial manner to the benefit of rescuing 
from danger the remains of sculpture and architecture; what 
steps did you take for that purpose ?—-My whole plan was to 
measure and to draw everything that remained and could be 
traced of architecture, to model the peculiar features of archi- 
tecture. I brought home a piece of each description of column, 
for instance, and capitals and decorations of every description, 
friezes and moulds, and, in some instances, original specimens ; 
and the architects not only went over the measurements that 
had been before traced, but by removing the foundations were 
enabled to extend them and to open the way to further in- 
quiries, which have been attended since with considerable 
success, 

You state that you have rescued the remains from danger ? 
—From the period of Stuart’s visit to Athens till the time I 
went to Turkey a very great destruction had taken place. 
There was an old temple on the Ilissus had disappeared. 
There was in the neighbourhood of Elis and Olympia another 
temple, which had disappeared. At Corinth I think Stuart 
gives thirteen columns, and there were only five when I got 
there ; every traveller coming added to the general defacement 
of the statuary in his reach: there are now in London pieces 
broken off within our day. And the Turks have been con- 
tinually defacing the heads ; and in some instances they have 
actually acknowledged to me that they have pounded down the 
statues to convert them into mortar. It was upon these sug- 
gestions and with these feelings that I proceeded to remove as 
much of the sculpture as I conveniently could ; it was no part 
of my original plan to bring away anything but my models. 

Then your lordship did not do anything to rescue them in 
any other way than to bring away such as you found ?—No, it 
was impossible for me to do more than that; the Turkish 
Government attached no importance to them in the world ; 
and in all the modern walls these things are built up promis- 
cuously with common stones. 

It has been stated that in a despatch from Turkey, at a very 
early period after your lordship went out, that your lordship had 
an occasion to write to His Majesty’s Government concerning 
your public appointment as a minister, and that you stated 
some circumstances distinctly to them at that time which 
showed your understanding, and their understanding, that your 
proceedings in Greece were entirely upon your own private 
account ; is that statement correct that there is a document in 
existence, dated in the year 1803, which will prove that fact ?>— 
There is, precisely what is alluded to in a despatch at the 
period of my leaving Turkey. 

In point of fact, did the Turkish Government know that 
your lordship was removing these statues under the permission 
your lordship had obtained from them?—No doubt was ever 
expressed to me of their knowledge of it; and as the operation 
has been going on these seventeen years without any such 
expression, so far as I have ever heard, I conclude they must 
have been in the intimate knowledge of everything that was 
doing. 

In point of fact, your lordship does not know that they were 
ever apprised of it ?—It is impossible for me to have any doubt 
about it. 

Did your lordship ever apprise any of the Government of it 
in conversation ?—The chance is that I have done it five hun- 
dred times, but I cannot answer specifically when or how. 

Did not the committee understand your lordship to say that 
they must have so well understood it that in one instance your 
lordship got a special order to remove a particular thing >— 
There was a special permission solicited for the house ; when I 
did excavate in consequence of getting possession of that house 
there was not a single fragment found; I excavated down to 
the rock, and that without finding anything, when the Turk to 
whom the house belonged came to me and laughingly told me 


that they were made into the mortar with which he built his 
house. 

Then the permission was to buy the house?—To pull it 
down. 

Since 1803 has Lusieri continued to remove things ?—I can 
answer that question by a fact of considerable importance. 
When I was in Paris a prisoner, in the year 1805, living in 
Paris perfectly tranquilly with my family, I received a letter 
from an English traveller complaining of Lusieri’s taking down 
part of the frieze of the Parthenon. The next morning a 
common gendarme came and took me out of bed, and sent me 
into close confinement away from my family. Such was the 
influence exercised by the French to prevent this operation. 

Your lordship attributed it entirely to the French ?—Yes ; 
the French sent me in that way down to Melun. 

In reference to what was stated in a passage of your lord- 
ship’s petition, will your lordship be so good as to say whether 
you have ever heard of the Turkish Government taking any 
care that the works of art should not be destroyed ?—Certainly 
not ; within my knowledge nothing of the sort was ever done ; 
the military Governor of the Acropolis endeavoured to keep 
them after people had appeared anxious to get them away. 

So that the hesitation on the part of the Government your 
lordship attributes to a dislike to the Christians >—The general 
apprehension of doing any act displeasing to the French 
operated at the time the French were in Egypt. 

Has your lordship any knowledge of any particular applica- 
tion made to the Turkish Government by any individual, and 
granted, of an equal extent with your lordship’s ?—I have not 
any knowledge of what has passed since, except the details of 
Lusieri’s own operations. 

From an observation in part of your lordship’s evidence, the 
committee concluded that your lordship has, since 1812, re- 
ceived several of these marbles ?>—~In the year 1812 about eighty 
cases arrived. 

Have there been any received subsequently ?—I believe 
there have, but I am not very certain, having been out of the 
country myself. 

(Zo be continued.) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—The latest addition to the buildings of the 
Birmingham School Board, the commodious schools which have 
been erected in the Soho Road, near to the Soho Station on 
the Great Western Railway, were open lately for educational 
work. All the other existing schools of the Board have been 
erected from designs by Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, but in 
this case an exception to the previous rule has been made. In 
1886 five invitations were sent to selected Birmingham archi- 
tects to send in designs for school buildings on the Soho site, 
which were to be arranged on the central hall principle, and to 
be of one storey in height. One of the five sets of designs was, 
after careful consideration, unanimously selected by the Sites 
and Buildings Committee, and subsequently approved by the 
Board, and this design, which it subsequently transpired was 
by Messrs. Thomason & Whitwell, has now, after considerable 
delay, been carried out. The site, though considered to be the 
best obtainable in the neighbourhood, was extremely uneven and 
depressed below the level of the road. The lower parts have 
required to be filled up to a considerable depth, and as it 
proved that the land had been deeply excavated for clay, and 
that but little of it was solid ground, a very heavy outlay was 
occasioned in the foundations, retaining walls, brick arching to 
carry paved floors, &c. Sixteen classrooms are provided, each 
to accommodate sixty scholars. Eight of these are arranged 
in pairs divided by revolving screens. The classrooms 
are grouped around two large assembly halls, the first of 
which measures 67 feet by 30 feet, and the second, for the 
junior half of the school, 55 feet by 30 feet. Five spacious 
entrances, which serve as cloak-rooms, give easy access to the 
playgrounds. Three private rooms are provided for the 
teachers. All the parts are in easy communication, and the 
whole is arranged so as to give every possible facility for 
inspection and control. The rooms and corridors are well 
lighted throughout, and the aspect internally and externally is 
rendered pleasing and cheerful without resort to expensive 
ornament. The exterior architecture is of a distinctive charac- 
ter. It is Gothic in feeling and expression, but does not closely 
follow any particular phase or period of that style. The 
material of the external walls is brick, with terra-cotta, prin- 
cipally of buff colour, moderately used in the windows and 
doorways. The central windows in the classroom gables are 
of very large size, mostly three lights in width, with terra-cotta 
mullions and transoms, behind which are wood frames to 
contain the glazing, designed so as to give the greatest possible 
lighting space. The ventilating turret is of simple outline, and 
terminates in a slated spire. The caretaker’s house adjoins 
the entrance to the girls’ department from Soho Road, and has 
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dressings of buff terra-cotta to the windows, varying in design 
The terra-cotta used was 
Messrs. 
The school 
desks andfother furniture are the work of Messrs. David Clark 
As already 
stated, Messrs. Yeoville Thomason & Cooper Whitwell, of 
Cannon Street, Birmingham, were the architects; and Mr. 
the clerk of the works to the School Board, 
acted under them in superintending the erection of the build- 
The builders’ contract amounted to 8,900/., but to this 
sum considerable extra cost has to be added for the extension 
of the playgrounds and for additional work necessitated in 


from those in the schools proper. 
made by Messrs. Joseph King & Co., of Stourbridge. 
Wilson & Son, of Soho Hill, are the builders. 


& Co. and of Messrs. Bernard Clarke & Sons. 


J. Chattaway, 


ings. 


making the foundations. 


GENERAL. 


mr. J. F. White, LL.D., has presented to the Aberdeen 
Art Gallery Committee a landscape picture, Zhe Water Lilies, 


by W. Roelcls, the Dutch painter. 


Wr. Crozier, C.E., county architect of Durham, has sent in 


his resignation, after fulfilling the duties of that office for about 
forty years. 


Wiessrs. Paley & Austin have prepared plans for the 
erection of the proposed new church, St. John’s, Cloughfold, 


Rawtenstall. 


Mr. H. Ross Hooper will read a paper on “ The Practice 
of Foundry Work” at the meeting of the Society of Engineers 
on Monday evening, the 5th inst. 


Mr. James Ormrod, of Halliwell Lodge, Bolton, is erecting 
at his own cost a church in the neighbourhood of his Welsh 
seat, near Ruabon. 


The Priace of Wales has engaged to open the Jubilee 
Memorial Hall at Ealing about the middle of this month. 


Lady Whitworth and her co-executors are giving to Darley 
Dale, Derbyshire, under the will of the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, an institute for educational and recreative purposes, a 
hospital, and a smaller hospital for infectious diseases. The 
total expenditure is estimated at upwards of 25,000/. 


The Council of the Sanitary Institute, at a meeting 
held on October 25, enrolled thirty-eight members and 
Associates. 


The Public Buildings erected at Darlaston from the 
designs of Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham, as a Jubilee 
memorial, were formally opened on Wednesday. 


he Town Hall, which has been erected at Burnley ata 
cost of 40,000/., was formally opened on Saturday. 


The Bridge House Estates Committee purpose obtaining 
parliamentary powers for an extension of four years’ time for 
completing the Tower Bridge. 


The Gordon Institute for working lads was opened at 
Liverpool on Saturday by the Earl of Meath. 


The Jubilee Nursing Institute, erected from the designs 
of Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, at Taunton, at a cost of 10,000/., 
has been opened by the Hon. W. H. B. Portman. Among the 
subscribers was an anonymous donor, who gave 5,000/. 


The Plans of the Roman Catholic church, which is to be 
erected at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, at an outlay of 12,000/,, have 
been prepared by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster. 


Derby House, in Watergate Street, Chester, known as the 
ancient palace of the Stanleys, has been purchased from the 
Chester Archzeological Society by Lord Derby, who intends to 
preserve the building as an archeological and historic relic. 


An Executive Committee, of which the Mayor is the 
chairman, has been appointed to raise 5,000/. as an expenses 
and guarantee fund, for the visit of the British Association to 
Leeds in 1890. 


_ A Conservative Club, erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Pierpoint & Fraser, of Warrington, in Elizabethan style, has 
been opened by Lord Cranborne at Widnes. 


A Faculty has been granted for the addition of a south 
aisle to All Saints’ Church, Edmonton, according to the designs 
of Mr. Scott. A sum of 1,900/,is also to be spent in altera- 
tions at South Hackney parish church. 


_A Professorship of Architecture is proposed to be esta- 
plished for the province of Ontario, Canada. 


Lord Egerton of Tatton has promised so00/, and Mr. 
Samuel Hargreaves 1,000/., towards the cost of the restoration 
of the chancel and other parts of St. Wilfrid’s Church 
Mobberley, Knutsford. ‘ 
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A Bazaar in aid of the building fund for a manse at the 
Presbyterian church in Dunfermline is open in the Drill Hall, 
which is arranged to represent a street in Jerusalem. 


Burton Dassett Church, Warwickshire, has undergone 
partial restoration under the direction of Mr. J. A. Cossins, of 
Birmingham. 


The Brighton Alhambra, built from the designs of Mr. 
Frank Matcham, as a music-hall, was opened with a perform- 
ance on Monday night. The building has been constructed 
so that, if required, it can be converted to the purposes of a 
circus. 

The Glasgow Town Council on Monday gave approval 
to a scheme for building a public hall, at Camlachie, and 
granted a site for the purpose at a nominal rent of one shilling 
per annum. 

The Foundation-stone of a Conservative club at Watford, 
which is being erected from the designs of Mr. W. H. Syme, 
A.R.1.B.A., has been laid. 

The Conversazione of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday evening, when Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown, M.A., the president, delivered an address, his 
subject being “ Some Aspects of the Work of an Architectural 
Association.” 

HLR.H. the Prince of Wales has consented to visit Mid- 
dlesbrough in January for the purpose of opening the new 
town hall and municipal buildings, Middlesbrough, which have 
been erected from the designs of Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, 
F.R.LB.A.,, at an estimated cost of 120,000/. 


A Church is to be built at Seascale, at a cost of about 
2,000/., from the designs of Mr. C. J. Ferguson, of Carlisle. 

A Surplus of £90 has been realised from the Art and 
Industrial Exhibition lately held in Penrith. 

The Churen built by Lord Northbrook on his estate, at 
Stratton, was opened on Thursday. 

The Winter Garden at Cheltenham is being utilised for a 
ten days’ bazaar. The building has been formed into an 
Oriental city, with gate of the Palace of Aladdin, streets of 
palaces, an imitation of the Alhambra with its court of lions, 
the Bridge of the Golden Pactolus, and a sky of Eastern blue. 

A Bazaar has been opened in the town hall of Ather- 
stone in aid of the restoration fund of the parish church 
chancel, 

A Building, to comprise a public hall and recreation- 
rooms, is proposed to be erected at Newtown St. Boswells, as 
a memorial of the late Hon. Major Baillie, of Dryburgh. 

Wir. Alexander Duncan, of Rhode Island, U.S., has 
offered to give 1,000/, to the directors of the Arbroath 
Infirmary, for the purpose of building a convalescent house for 
that institution. 

The Heritors of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, Edinburgh, have 
approved of plans for reseating and alterations in the church, 
which will cost 10,0007. to carry out. 

The Society of Architects will have a conversazione at 
the New Gallery, Regent Street, on the 13th inst., when the 
President will deliver an address, A special general meeting 
will be held in St. James’s Hall on the 27th inst. 

Mr. C. Gourlay, Architect, has commenced a course of 
lectures on “ Hygiene for Architects and Builders,” in connec- 
tion with the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 

The Portuguese Government are inviting tenders of 
designs for the building of a Palais de Justice for the accommo- 
dation of all the Courts of Justice in that capital, with the 
exception of the Commercial Court. Further particulars may 
be learned on personal application to the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge, architect, is a candidate for a seat on 
the London County Council for North Paddington. 

Operations for widening Irvine Bridge have been started. 
The first mention of an Irvine Bridge was in a document 
bearing the date of 1533. On August 8 of that year Hugh, 
first Earl of Eglinton, was appointed by Patrick, Earl of Both- 
well, Great Admiral of Scotland, to be Depute-Admiral within 
the bounds of Cunninghame— This is to say, betwix Kelly 
purn and the brig of Irwyn.” ‘The brig of 1533 was probably 
the “faire stone brydge” mentioned by old Timothy Pont in 
1608. The contract for the rebuilding of the old portion of the 
present structure is dated 1748. It was only 11 feet wide, and 
in 1826 that width was doubled from plans by the late Mr. 
Paterson, of the Union Bank here. The present widening will 
throw the whole space between the parapets into the roadway, 
and give broad pavements besides. There are three arches, 
and the river is at this part about 70 yards broad. 


CrimInAL Procrepines, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rosert Boyte & Son, Ld. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline);40 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 5 ° : me O23 20 
For Quarter Page : , . . eet Ol 
For Half Page . ° ° : ° : 4 10 0 
For a Page ; ; : : ° : oie ao 
For 1 inch deep by 23 wide ‘ : : pede! 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of _tnsertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARRY.—Nov. 9.—For Erection of Temporary Wood 
Offices. Mr. Sydenham W. Richards, Architect, 10 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 9.—For Building Weaving Shed, Alex- 
andra Mill. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 
Dewsbury. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Nov. 6.—For Building Laundry, Cloth- 
ing Store, and Sanitary Turret for Water-closets and Fittings. 
Two Covered Ways and Roof Repairs at the Workhouse. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harstoa, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
EC, 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 3.—For Building Weaving Shed, West- 
brook Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 3.—For Building Residence and Altera- 
tion of adjoining one, Manningham. Mr. C. E. Marsden, 
Architect, 3 John Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 5.—For Completion of Six Houses, 
Horton Road. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—WNov. 13.—For Additional Buildings at Fever 
Hospital. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Nov. 14.—For Building Board School for 
Boys, with Fence Walls, &c., at Clown. Messrs. Robinson & 
Son, Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

CWMPENNAR.—Nov. 8.—-For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. R. Orton Gery, Clerk to the School Board, Aberdare. 

DrvonPort.—Noy. 5.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. P. Goldsmith, School: Board Offices, Ker Street, Devonport. 

FINsBuRY.—Nov. 16.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals, Water-closets, &c., South Place. Mr. H. Blake, 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, E.C. 


‘ 


FULHAM.—Nov. 15.—For Building Board Room and 
Offices, Dispensary, Out Relief Offices, Porter's Lodge and 
Receiving Wards at Workhouse. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & 
Son, Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

HAirax.—Nov. 12.—For Building Sanatorium, Crossley 
and Porter Orphan Home. Mr. John Ely, Architect, 24 Braze- 
nose Street, Manchester. 

KENSAL TowNn.—Nov. 9.—For Building Public Library. 
Messrs. Harslake & Mortimer, Architects, 5 Great Queen Street, 
Westminster. 

KINETON.—Noy. 6.—For Building Club Room. Mr. A. G. 
Greenhill, Architect, Rugby. 

LAISTERDYKE.—Nov. 8.—For Building Shops and Ware- 
houses. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrre[ 
Street, Bradford. 

LEEDS.-—Nov. 3.*—For Building Clothing Factory. Mr. 
Dogshun, Architect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—For Pulling Down Old Buildings. 
Millican, Architect, Grey Friars, Leicester. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Alterations to the Town Hall, for 
the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Leigh. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Painting, Paperhanging, Decorating 
at the Town Hall, for the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wich, Architect, Leigh. 

NANTLLE.—Nov. 3.—For Erection of Slate Sawing Sheds. 
Mr. W. L. Jones, Architect, Bangor. 

NEWTON FERRERS.—For Addition to School. 
T. A. Morshead, Salcombe Regis, Sidmouth. 

SoUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 12.—For Partial Reconstruction and 
Reseating of Above Bar Congregational Church. Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. 

WorTHING.—For Restoration of Colonnade House. Mr. 
Alfred Broad, Architect, 27 Dingwell Road, Croydon. 


Mr. W. 


Mr. John 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Alterations to Additional Tramp Wards, Bath-rooms, and 
Furnishing Hot-water System at the Union Workhouse, 
Aylesbury. Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Surveyor. 


G. Green, jun., Aylesbury . ; - ‘ -£245 0 0 
Horsman, Aylesbury . ; : : : aE E200NTOR 0 
Hearn, Aylesbury : , ‘ . ‘ 175 01\0 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury . : ; 146 7 6 
Paradine, Aylesbury . : . ‘ £144) 10% 70 
FoaB, Aylesbury (accepted). ‘ -ulZ8n19" 6 


BARROW. 
For Building Chimney for the Barrow Board of Guardians. 


Black, Barrow : : v5 Dim OnO 
Hickling, Syston . . ine Boye: 
Fewkes, Quorndon ; ; . , : 49 5. Oo 
SLEATH, Rothley (accepted) . é : A . 4h le 50 


BOSTON. 

For Altering the old Oil-cake and Flour Mills, High Street, 
Boston, into Salvation Army Barracks Buildings, for 
General Booth. Mr. J. WiLL1IAMS DUNFORD, Architect 
and Surveyor, 1o1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Coxhead, Leytonstone : f : » £67321 OF O 
Parker & Hinds, Boston . ’ E ; . 0269) OF oO 
Greenfield, Boston : : $ : ; . 604 0 0 
Pinder & Leng, Boston : F : : fc Ih OF OC 
Burnett, Grimsby : ; ‘ : ; si gta de 
Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge , 5 y "trye a, oO 
Leafe, Boston. : R ‘ ; : » 4409 0000 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


FLA 


13 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations, 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For Building Three Houses east side of Flamboro’ Road, for 
Miss M. E. Barr. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, M.S.A., Architect, 


Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 


Clark . : : , ‘ . . , £1,100 oO 
Rennard . = ‘ 5 ° ; F ak OGL). O 
Bailey ; : s ° ° ° . 2. OO.n iO 
Owston . . . . : . : 845 oO 


For Fence Walls, F tatbote Road, for Mr. H. Tate. Mr. 


Bie roe 


EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington 


Quay. 
Clark ., . : ° . . . : ~£79.0 
Leeson .. = ; . : “ : : See 
Owston . A - : : 5 LAIN 
RENNARD (accepted) ; . : ; ° el ee Ce) 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


o000 


For the Erection and Completion of Salvation Army Barracks 
Buildings, for General Booth. Seating accommodation 
provided for goo persons. Estimates include Seating, 
Lighting, and Hot-water Heating. Mr. J. WILLIAMS 
DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 1o1 Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C. 


Hodges, Burton : ‘ . . : . £1,250 oO 
Lowe & Sons, Burton : ; ; ‘ » #15200) oO 
Mellors, Burton : : : : : . 1,063 16 
Jarvis, Banbury : d st 199652 10 
Alderton & Wheeler, ‘Cambridge : ; , 898 o 
COXHEAD, Leytonstone (accepted Pena ‘ « . 848.0 


CLEATOR MOOR. 


QlOTOrS Oro 


For Alterations to Property, Birk’s Road, Cleator Moor. Mr. 


J. S. Morrat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


J. Young, Whitehaven : ° ; : £253 10 
J. Hartley, Distington . : * ; ; 250 O 
Chapple & Son, Moor Row. : : SE ZAOMLO 


H. M‘MAHON, Cleator Moor (accepted ) . Pine} stp oI 
COCKERMOUTH. 


om em®) 


oO 


For Heightening Portion of Boundary Walls, Wyndham Row 


School, Cockermouth. 


Whittans & Sons, Maryport . : : ; £24 16 
J. Metcalf, Broughton Moor . : . é of as 
H. Auber, Dearham : i Loe LO 
SMITH & "MARSHALL, Maryport (accepted) . mW nef Bie) 


3 
o 
fo) 
fe) 


COCKERMOUTH —continued. 


For Making 9-inch Sewer (1,150 yards), for the Cockermouth 


Local Board. 


Fisher & Co., Cockermouth . £419 13 0 
R. Malabar, Liverpool 5 4 378 17 6 
J. H. Marlow, Maryport } ; » 321 Ol! 
J. Wallace, Keswick ; ; : : . 31g, 5 5 
J. Dalton, Broughton . j : : . . 323 
J. Taylor, Workington 5 : A . ./ 300813" 3 
J. Reed, Stanwix.  .-  R « \Guet 20 e 


DEVONPORT. 


For Pipe Sewer (1,840 feet), Johnston Terrace District. Mr. 


JoHN F. BuRNs, Borough ae Devonport. 


Parsons & Son, Plymouth . . $970 0 0 

J. Healy & Son, Devonport. ‘ 5 : » 95015 0 

Matcham & Co., Plymouth , eee me re 

SHADDOCK BROS., Plymouth (accepted ) Pg . 863 Io 0 
DOVER. 


For Building Jubilee Wing 4 at the Dover Hospital. 


C.J. Gee, Dover 4.2. . - £3599 18 6 
W. Bromley, Dover . ; : ‘ © lO 2 ae 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal : : B + 939125, -O. 40 
H. T. Belsey, Littlebourne ‘ ‘ : - 3125 90 90 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer . 5 : , - 3,100 0 O 
G, Pavey, Sittingbourne . : . . e 3903 ae 
W. T. Doyle, Dover. . 0) tt fee a ae 
Hayward & Paramour, Folkestone f . - 3,007 0 9O 
Amos & Ford, Whitstable 5 . . - 2,952 15 O 
Lewis & Chandler, Dover.s ar. : : + «2 ae, | 2 
H. Stiff, Dover . : : : , . 2,005.00 0 
H. M. Moody, Folkestone ; ; : . 2,875 9 0 
W. G. Lewis, Dover . : ; ; : . 2,837 15 9 
W. J. Adcock, Dover ; . - 2,835 0 0 
AUSTIN & LEwIs, Dover (accepted) . i . 2,830°0° 0 
A. H. Steele, Dover . ime tO Ragas See 


For Improvement Works, Odo Road and Widred Road, includ- 


ing Surface Drains, &c., catchpits and tarred footways. 
Plans and Specifications by Mr. W. THOMAS, Borough 


Surveyor. 
A. H, Steel, Dover ... ; , a : . £245 0.80 
W. Bromley, Dover, , »., 20GB is 
W. T. DOWLE, jun., Dover (accepted ). 145 0 O 


Pte eee se 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


ON WALLS. 


RAO VIL NLP A NAS et Neal NL el Nd Ned el Ned Nel NL Ned dled Ned Ned Nad 


EY are constructed with purpose- -made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
No thrust is transmitted to the 


OMAN 


DGERS, 


Engineers and Watentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 


WORKS: RATGLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional lronwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. 


Registered Telegraphic Address—* HomMAN RODGERS, London.” 


» ““ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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ECCLES. | HANLEY. 
For Additions to Park Cottage, Eccles, for Messrs. Fielden For Repairs to Property, Ashley Street and Cannon Street, 
Brothers. Mr, J, SMITH, Architect, 40 King Street, Man- for Mr. Boyce Adams. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 
chester. Architects, Hanley. 


Emery & Sons. oA St ADT? 4372 © ©}: Joseph Breeze, Stoke-on-Trent . . «+ . »£248 12 o 
Brown & Son . A ° : . 31S oO Mark Ward, Hanley . » 192 10 0 
R. Whitell — . : . 365 9 oO NATHAN BARLOW, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ) aeio7 100 
Jackson & Sons . ° “ 340 0 O 
J. Ramsbottom ., ‘ ‘ : F Z . 330 0 o| For Building Crate Making Shop at Eastwood, for Mr. John 
Leach & Sons . . : . en 920 08 O Salt. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, 
SMITH & GOODWIN (accepted) : ° PE Gids > he Hanley. 
Géorgerpilis, Hanley’ 2; +7 ..ee ee ae £7 VO O 
ENDON Thomas Godwin, Hanley . : . : Td views eA 
For Building Three Pairs of Semi-detached Houses at Endon, i tmickea rage. co oy eee | 2 ay 
Stoke-on-Trent, for Mr. Henry Platt. Messrs. R. J. Bute, Hanley y nine Win itor Age aO o 
Heel gal & Sons, Architects, Hanley. Quantities not J. T. CLARK, Hanley (accepted ) : . : oo 57 10% 0 
N. Bennett, Burslem . : . ° - £1,995 0 0 
James Bowden, Burslem . « ead tislyl 620m, 0 HASWELL. 
Cornelius Cornes, Hanley . e - 1,560 0 o| For Building Manager’s House and House and Shop, and 
Nathan Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent : . - 1,530 0 0 Extensive Enlargement of Premises, for the Haswell 
J. Heath, Endon ? : F : « 1,494.0 © Co-operative Provision Society, Limited. 
iv Bromage, Longton : 3 «01,476,070 G, Swan & Co., Monkwearmouth . ‘ “£1 035 0 O 
T. GODWIN, Hanley (accepted). ; : » 1,260s70:4.0 J. Heslop, Pittington ; . 037 a4O 
William Cooke, Burslem . : ; - oy, 1,200) Opp O Bulman & Robson, West Hartlepool ° <r. 620, -0:4.0 
J. Tremble & Co., Hetton-le-Hole . . «. 75813 0 
P. B. Bradley, Fence Houses . . . <i Lie O 
wot MBBS M; Ramshaw, Haswell’ 2” SEs) so. *755 to" © 
For the Erection and Completion of Salvation Army Barracks R. Clark, Thornb 6 
° e . ° y e TY e ° © ° 92 ie) fe) 
Buildings, Grimsby, accommodating 1,320 Persons. Seat- J. Brown Einecait 652 0 0 
ing, Lighting, and Hot-water Heating included. Mr. ; Bi) gotene!? ce 
J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 1o1 Queen a CpOO! (accepted) ‘ ‘ Gee PN ihe 


Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge .  . £1,380 ey ie HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 

W. H. Smith, Grimsby ; : ; 1,300 O O| For Building New Offices and Premises, Reading Road, 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby ; : . 1,249 0 0 Henley-on-Thames, for Messrs. George Dunlop & Son. 
T. H. Burnett, Grimsby ; A a0 1,35216n.04 0 Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar 
J. White, Grimsby : we) ; oi 1,17 2810)5,0 Street, Reading. 

T. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone “ - . aif 141 599,07 O G. S. Lewis, Reading . ° ° ° . . £806 Io o 
J. Leaming, Grimsby ; ‘ ‘ , Mf, J)530%1 OF O Bottrill & Son, Reading . * : : an 200m Gir O 
Enderley & Co., Grimsby . ° ° . =) Js8k24 OT O G. Searle, Reading . : ° ° ° » 747.0 0 
H. Marrows, Grimsby < ° ° ° » $1,003; 8) 0 C. Clements, Henley . : : ° ° - 746 0 0 
E. Good, Hull . : ° ‘ ° “vy $995... 90T O J. Weyman, Henley . : - . ° ‘723i, OF O 
Walker & Cook, Grimsby . : . 949904202 © W. Hamilton, Henley . ‘ ‘ ‘065 OQ, 0 
a GRANT, Cleethorpes (accepted ) : : fo 20,02. 0 W. H. SIMONDs, Reading (accepted) . : ¢ 0307 OMG 


Poon GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 

° 

a) Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the i 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Qo. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


“IIT LLLYYG, 
Ze Wie 


oy ase 


iy 7) —-— 4 STAnns Souare 


ADAMS’ PATENTS Rg 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./#, 

‘een, URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |fy/ f 
in rol ee ae SEWER pipe LU 


TEBBUTT’S Patent SAFETY” BRICK 


2 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885: 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HERTFORD. 


For Construction of 9-inch Stoneware Pipe Outfall Sewer, 
700 yards, with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tank, | 
Sewage Outfall Tank, Roads, Fences, Gates, &c., Hertford 
Heath, Little Amwell. Mr. RUSSELL AUSTIN, Engineer, 


11 Fore Street, Hertford. 


G. BELLE, Tottenham (accepied ). 


HILDERTHORPE. 


For Building Two Houses in Railway. Crescent, for Mr. J. 
Walker. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, M.S.A., Architect, Wellington 


Road, Bridlington Quay. 
Moody . : ; : 
Rennard «.:, * iy 
(ESS a ie 


Hudson ee . : 
Owston . . oo ° 
MAINPRIZE (accepted) | + R “ 


ILKESTON. 


For Building New Board Schools, Chapel Street and Cranmer 
Street, Ilkeston. Mr. Gro. HASLAM, M.S.A, Architect, 
Ilkeston. Quantities by the Architect. 


B. Keeling, Nottingham 

J. Cooper, Nottingham. , A 
W. Baines, Old Basford . j 
J. Manners, Ilkeston : ‘ 4 
F. Shaw & Son, Ilkeston . “ . 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham ‘ 
J. Brown, Long Eaton. aa 
j. Harper, Ilkeston.) «+s 
G. Goode, Ilkeston 


W. SMALL, [lkeston (accepted ) P 


For Building New Board Schools, Chaucer Street, Ilkeston. 
Mr. GEO. HASLAM, M.S.A., Architect, Ilkeston. Quan- 


tities by the Architect. 
B. Keeling, Nottingham . ; . 
J. Cooper, Nottingham. . : 
W. Baines, Old Basford : : 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham ° 
J. Brown, Long’Eaton + : : 
F. Shaw & Son; Ilkeston * - : 
J. Harper, Ilkeston *% : : 
J. Manners, Ilkéston : : ° 
G. Goode, ‘Ilkeston . : : . 
W. Small, Ilkeston .. “ - : 


SUN-DIALS 


& {Br 
which form gi Modern 
a very Styles, 
interesting * and with 
and or without 
attractive Pedestals. 
feature Also, 
for Vertical 
Gardens, Sun-dials 
Lawns, &e., for 
made in Buildings, 
Ancient or &e. 


ae 


Muy be ordered through most of the principal Opticians 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


Tilustrated and fully descriptive Catalogucs post free on 
application, i 


jall Willing’s Offices.or Bookstalls. Estimates 
jand Designs free. | 


| 
| 
Wm. Br 


LEEDS. 


For Alterations and Additions to Stanley House, Pontefract 
Lane. Messrs. SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. 
Wm. Brown & Son, Leeds, mason and bricklayer. 
S. McFarlane, Leeds, concrete. 
Jokn Routh, Leeds, joiner. 
John Sutcliffe, Leeds, plumber. 


oughton, Leeds, plasterer. 


T. E. Heavysides, Leeds, slater. 
Geo. Tankard, Leeds, whitesmith. 
‘R. Wood, Leeds, painter. 


LONDON. 


For Construction of Underground Urinals, Water-closets, &c., 


; . £695 9 oO 
- og GLE a Sreps 
g 7) 090; OO 
: 4 530 15° 
: » 538 10 Oo Leadenhall Market. 
- sa 599 40 yO 


Gardens, Rylett C 
(Sections 1 and. 2) 
MAIR, Surveyor. 


M. GENTRY, 2 Wormwood Street (accepted) 


£3826 26 0 


For Road-making and Paving Works in Adie Road, Eyott 


rescent, Frog Island, and Wendell Road 
, Hammersmith, for the Vestry. Mr. H. 


: . £4,561 0 0 
‘ + dh abe 0 Adte Road. 
: np 4340 2p nO Neave & Son : ; ; ; ; eG 72 OO 
n 4311 0.70 G. Bell. ; - 5 ‘ ; : :  oAOe Oe 
: 4,248 O O , Woodham & Fry’ é 0 : : . coal © baka | 
: . 4,141 0 0 Tomes & Wimpey : : . . : » 509) 0 10 
: . 4,058 0 0, Nowell & Robson , F ; z . 499 0 0 
‘ aps Ovn Om 0 W. G. Coat . : j : , » 495 0 O 
: 4,037 0 O E. Rogers & Co. . 3 : ; P 44890 0 
‘ 4,032. 0 0! Neale & Co. : , ‘ ; : <1 48%nD 0 
| T,Apams & Sons (accepied) od) by AS 
| Surveyor’s estimate : F , ‘ 9 508¢82 6 
Eyotlt Gardens. 
; . £1,583 9 0 Woodham & Fry. : : . f 1778), 81 0 
4 EY TES3"5O 0 Neave & Son ‘ . ¥ . 272094 0 
: 1,580 0 0| Neale & Co. . . : é 705 0 O 
; 1,630 | 0 G2 Bellic” + : ; ‘ 649 0 oO 
: I,530° (0 9 Nowell & Robson ‘e ; 4 : 2*627\ yon © 
: 1;535' 0° 0 E. Rogers & Co. . “ ; ‘ ; ’ ; | 6t7401.0 
1,507" 0. 0 T. Adams & Son. % * 4 $ .£595 0 0 
i nTIA7 sO O W.G. Coat. 5 & ". F ?>o50M, 0F.6 
é Me cs iemere) ToMEs & WIMPEY (accepted ) ; : 657 Of-0 
5 . 1,430 0 0: Surveyor’s estimate * ; . 6026937, 0 
WILLING’S Rogistered 
PATENT 


ENAMELLED COPPER 
LETTERS, 


Forallkindsof ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 
SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICHKS. 


Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone 
or Wood. 


ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
Brilliance in Colour. 
Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
Visible Day and Night. 
Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


WILLING’S 


PATENT 


IRON INOXIDISED 
TABLETS, 


With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most 
Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Bills received and posted throughout the 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 

12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C:; 
and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
KING’S CROSS, W.C.; 
and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
this class of business WANTED in Every Town 


throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at 
present represented. Price lists to be had at 


| oor ae Te ” 


Mark 


oO 
GREEN fea SLATEC? 
= 


Ue LIMITED 
d ps 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 4 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 
AND 
Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free. Distance no | 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 

ne : “Blackburn, Nottingham. & Kk § 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s, 

Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

Reylett Crescent. For Repairs to be done at No. 491 Liverpool Road, Islington, 
Neave & Son “ F a = ‘ A 4728.0 0| for the Directors of the London Commercial Building 
Woodham & Fry. ‘ ‘ . ; 5 5 srO0% sO © Society, 15 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. Mr. J. Podzus, 
Nowell & Robson ° P ‘ 670 0 oO Secretary. Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. 
Tomes & Wimpey , ° . 647, 0 0 Brown & Harris, Holborn . : . ‘ »£90 010 
Neale & Son : . € : : ar OZ0REO a. G Jods F eppiatt, Hoxton’) = A : TSAO O 
E. Rogers & Co. . : : ‘ : ; wr C1OunO eo H. Duffill, Stamford Hill . ° Pee7 OP LOMO 
G. Bell. : : : ‘ ‘ - 2 O1dn OL. F. Hinton, Gray’s Inn Road (accepted ) : 54 15 oO 
T. Adams & Sons : : - . ; - 608 o o| For Pewterer’s Work at the Sir Isaac Newton, ‘Canterbury 
W. G. Coat (accepted ) : . : A «, 60680" oO Road, Kilburn, N.W., for Mr. D. Cowdrey. Mr. H. I. 
Surveyor’s estimate. : ; : : esa ote A NEWTON, Architect, 7 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 

Frog Island. S.W. 

Neave & Son 7 ‘ ; : . a. 244 OF 0 SANDERS & SON, High Holborn (accepted ). 
Neale & Co. a : : : c ; - 238 o o/| For Pewterer’s Work at the White Hart, Myddelton Street, 
G. Bell. : : : : ‘ ‘ : hse Oo) © Clerkenwell, E.C., for Mr. William Pierpoint. Mr. H. iL 
Woodham & Fry . ; : ° : » 219 0 0 NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
W. G. Coat . : : “ ga 2E5N20 OC S.W. 
Nowell & Robson : ‘ ‘ : OVZLEPRO” O F, HEATH, Goswell Road (accepted ). 
E. Rogers & Co. : ° . ° ° » 200 0 O| For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the White Horse Tavern, 
T. Adams & Sons : ° . . * 197’ 01} O Cornwall Road, Lambeth, and Improved Dwellings adjoin- 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepled ae . . « F96)\.0.) 0 Wigs Piston te A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Surveyor’s estimate . : pihBO7.1 54-2 Street Within, E.C. 


Wendell Road, No. 1 Ivory 4 : ‘ . ‘ ‘ - £4,545 0 oO 
Neave & Son x 4 . * : : 212540! io.) o Walker . A , ° f A ‘ » 4,500 0.0 
Neale & Co. ° ° ; . . ~ 473101) 0 Anley - e > - > ° ° wr AsA7 2 Ome GO 
Woodham & Fry. ° 4 3 . “ ay 4215 Oe O Spencer & Co. . ° . ° ° : » 4,460 0 oO 
Nowell & Robson. . . ° ° » 399 0 oO Dawes . . . : : . oy 4720440 0 
G. Bell. - “ ° : 4 ls 16397910) O Beale A ; < é - ° 37 4,270, 70- O 
E. Rogers & Co. . . : . : = 375 OM O Downs 5 . ° : = fade SSO). 00 
W. G. Coat . : ‘ : : , . 2), 305@ Om O Balaam Bros. . : : : m4gkSO, 4O4¢0 
Tomes & Wimpey 4 5 3 Ploy memes: as) Stephenson : : p 5 42a OlmO 
T. ADAMS & SONS (accepted ) ‘ . : . 362 0 o| For Erection of Business "Premises, High Street, Camden 
Surveyor’s estimate . . «6377-15. 04) Town, for Mr. John Matthews. Mr. EDMUND J. BENNETT, 

Wendell Road, No. 2. ARLB. A., Architect, Gravesend. Mr. W. HAWKER, 
Neave & Son , : = © 026,00 oO Quantity Surveyor. 
Woodham & Fry. . . ° + 530 0 0 Wall Bros, : . ° . . £2,998 Ne, 
G. Bell ‘ ° . . rie So Lia a CO Williams & Son : : . : : 2,945 0 O 
Nowell & Robson. : ts. OO. O Patrick Mark ; : ° : ; =» '2,044~ 0.0 
Tomes & Wimpey . 498 0 oO Colls & Son”. : : : : : Ole VO 1 O 
Neale & Co. : . 492 0 Oo M‘Cormick & Son , ‘ ° ‘ ° te 2375 OO 
E. Rogers & Co. . : : ‘ é , ~ 469.0. 0)| EF: J..Birnand . , : “ : : pf 2740" OO 
W. G. Coat . arian’ A Peace Oe 0 Scrivener & Co. : : : : ° 27330 DG 
T. Apams & SONS (accepted, ) i ‘ . 400. OO | / Toms ‘ ; ‘ ‘. » 2,549 10 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate. . . ‘ - 506 1 41 Gould & Brand | ° ‘ : : «| P2497 9707 0 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
IFTS = HYDRAULIC 
“RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO AKY ADDRESS, —Ack for “ SURVEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, ee W.C. 
HSTABLISHED "1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


_ \ Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
i \bs. to the 14 in. by 14 in., and 
is guaranteed to pass tests of 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


Is a made in Architects and Engineers. 
thorough marx all colours Nand Roman Cements.’ | SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 
Damp Walls and HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
and is colourless. (Lump and Ground), ALL TYPES OF 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, OFFICES AND WORKS. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, D U N BA L by NEAR B R { D GWAT E R 2 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 5 be 5 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Established 1860,) Telegraphic “Address, “Boanp, DUNBALL 


WRIGHT’S Patent EDWARD SMITH& 9 |ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Te ae ee ete (ine aaa: | “SANUS 4 WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. Nc WALL TILES, 2 MOSAICS. 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


teduction in Cost. TOS 7 OV TTER ; 
Full particulars by return of post. EMBOSSED AND INCISED “Tiles —<—<—<—— BA ee 
&o.. RED & WHITE TERRA- CONTRACTS. 


PRESSED BRICKS, &0., &0., &0. HE LONDON GUARANTER & ACCIDENT 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
Contractors or Builders for the due pertormance of Government; 


NEW MALDEN, SURREY. COALVII i ia LEICESTERSHIRE. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING e Es; rates. Ollie, Wo Moorgate Street, London, Bo use 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, LONDON OFFICE: §71; QUEEN VICTORIA ST, E.C. ‘Government Departinentae >” Ste accepted by the several 


6 


For New Bakehouse and Premises, 
Elm Lodge Estate, Reading; 
GEORGE W. WEBB, 
Reading. 

ESTATES WORKMEN 

For Making Upper Port 
Estate, Reading, including Sewag 
Drains. Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, 
14 Friar Street, Reading. 


(accepted ) . 


Prince of Wales Avenue, 
for -Mr. W. Childs. 
A.R.LB.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, 


ion of Cranbury Road, Elm Lodge 
e and Surface Water 
A.R.LB.A., Architect, 
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LONDON —continued. | READING—continued. _ 
For Enlargement of Board School, Netherwood Street, Kil- | For New Organ Chamber and General Repairs to the Church 
burn. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. of Holy’ Trinity, Reading. Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, 
Wall Bros. ; , ‘ ‘ . £6,979 9 90 A.R.LB.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Hart Bros. 6,644 0 0 WHEELER BROS., Reading (accepted ). 
Stimpson & Co. 5 6,600 9 0 SOUTHAMPTON. 
OSWESTRY. For Alterations at the Bargate Police Station, Southampton. 
For Carrying out Works for Water Supply, Oswestry. Mr. Mr. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. 
RoLFE, Engineer W. Franklin : ‘ : : ; £175 poe 
: 2 
William Winnard, Wigan . ‘ . £12,104 0 O Morgan, Isted & Morgan . . - 16718 30 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . e . Ac Fosyorers | 7 John Crook & Sons. - 129 17 O 
Holme & P. King, Liverpool o 00a hry fw 1017248 G. H. Woodford odie 5 US, oe 
Folkerby & Son. ; : ’ Fe AAGIO3 56.10: &7 Surveyor’s estimate. . hr, , «i, 140) O70 
Charles Harris, Shrewsbury : , 9,780 4 11 An informal tender was also received for the above. 
John Jevons & Sons, Dudley . 4 . oi, 339°15 35 SUNDERLAND. 
For Building Shops and Warehouses, for Branch Store in 
‘PLYMOUTH. 5 : Roker Avenue, for the Committee of the Sunderland 
For Supply and Erection of Two Cage Hoists, fitted with Equitable Industrial Society Minnited. 
Bickle’s Patent Grip, three Double Whip Hoists, six G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland i: J £1,390 7 2 
lengths of Shafting, with Clutches, Pulleys, Belting, &e., Caswanré. Co: * Cunderlandae ; ‘ 1,346 od 
for the Plymouth Mutual Co-operative Industrial Society, J. Elrick, Gunderland ; ‘ ; 1,299 nates 
Limited. T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland . . 1,251, 19> 1 
Willoughby Bros., Plymouth  . e ‘ » £349).,0,40 W. B. Cooper, Sunderland ; i "? Peete 3d 
MASSEY & BICKLE, Plymouth , + > 315 10 O J. Huntley, Sunderland . . . yg 15 0 
‘ READING. G. DoucLas, Sunderland (accepted), « (1,102 


TARVES. . 


For Building Teacher's Residence, Tarves. Mr. W. CLARK, 
Architect, Methlick. ; 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Thom, Tarves, mason. 
A. & R.. Smith, Ellon, carpenter. 
C. Smith, Craigdam, slater. 
R. Moir, Inverurie, plasterer. 


Total, £304 15s. 


Mr. 


ML650,1/0.0 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
82 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

. Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE + WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing “orks, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Railway Station, for all Lh ie of * u 
1 ITC 3elected specially to svit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specitications and Builders’ nee 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry Wilts. 


Bris of QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, RePoRTs | ¥ . 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING aA 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or | § 


W. REEVES, Reading (accepted) . « : . £164" 50. 0 THORNTON. 
For Making a Portion of Gloucester Road, Elm Lodge Estate, | For Building Brewery, West Scholes, Thornton. Mr. J. 
Reading, including Sewage and Surface Water Drains. DRAKE, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 
Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Accepted Tenders. 
Street, Reading. T. Haigh, Allerton, mason . , OR fess 
W. REEVES, Reading (accepted ) .  . £72 0 0| §, Baistow, Queensbury, joiner.  . 174 16 oO 
For Four Cottages,, Elm Park Road, Reading. Mr. GEORGE T. Nelson, Bradford, slater . , “6F Re OnG 
W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A. Architect, 14 Friar Street, M. Stocks, Queensbury, plumber 26 I0 O 
Reading. T. Greenwood, Queensbury, plasterer 5 OE AO. 
Evans, Reading (accepéed ). Jennings & Whittaker, Queensbury, painter 8 8 Oo 
SPRAGUE & CO. \e. COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., rg | BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 

y LITHOG RAPHED. 

4] VATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

Ki 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

4 | Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


CO. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C,E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
| 
i 


‘Stained & Leaded Glass Fe 


~4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical |i} 
ie Purposes. i 
iil Designs & Estimates Free. Also |e 
Catalogue on application. ay: 
m 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD (6 ‘ks 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. xe XS 


ASPHALTE. 


White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Orrice:—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


eOSSSOSHSSOSS PSHSSSS SHS SOHHSSSHO DOCH SPD 


SIMPLEX GEAr 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
«*«xx%*+ SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


(LD ELEL ES 


eZ 


N 


No Special Contract Required, LONDON, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. COLLINGE’S SE 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Re f 
GROVER & Co. (zimiten), Engineers, &c. TRRAY’S & 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. ay 
WRITE FOR PATENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


HINGES AND BOLTS. N ¢ _ 
«ACME”? 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
.. Also“ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-acting Doors only. 
AWARDS— 
Bdinburgh&York 
Exhibitions, 1886 
3Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


« * * * * PARTICULARS 
STOCO oe 


(Sent Post Free). * * * ** 
POCSOPO Oe SOOCOEO 


SET PHSCOHOOCOOE 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and — 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


| rad Photolithographer and 


a ; 


s : “ Lond i 
Collotype aa Showroiit a aa HINDLE, 
Shakespeare Printing Works, 
HOUNDSDITCH. NORTON & Co. 
Illustrated Price Lists 
BIRMINGHAM, | ltustrated Price Liste OLDHAM 
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Se ee 


WALTHAMSTOW. EXCAVATIONS in the nave of St. Michael's Church, Mill- 
For Road Improvement Works. Mr. H. S. RIpDIncs, Surveyor, | brook, which was restored over thirty years ago by the Duke of 
Walthamstow. Bedford, have been made to form a heating chamber, with the 
King Street. result that one of the nave pillars and arches has collapsed. 

J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ‘ ° .£444 0 0| No architect apparently was called in to superintend the work. 
J: ae ae Neat amy. Jk9 104401). Ors)O ON Saturday, at the meeting of the Skipton Rural Sanitary 
Lp ale es Ce vil! SRRRRARRES una 9 nea . : Authority, in connection with the Barnoldswick water supply, it 
R  Walth Y ta : : : ' os Aa was resolved that boring operations be renewed in accordance 

J. Reeves, a amstow . . + «+ + 399 © ©| with Mr. De Rance’s recommendations. Tenders for the work 

J J Saale tiie ge ie . . . 385 © O| are to be obtained for submission at the next meeting. 

. eon 25 AGED O A BRIDGE in course of erection at Appleby, Westmoreland, 


Frederick Street. was washed down on Sunday afternoon. The Eden was at 


1 frp en "5 spkalai ar ; F He Ss rs high flood, and the newly-erected arches with the wooden 
J. Bloomfield, ee, Sore Weertay © centres fell with a crash into the flood. 

G. Bell, Tottenham. ; : ‘ ‘ . 170 0 0 THE Caputh Bridge over the Tay, in presence of Mr. Arrol 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow. : ( ; tO SARA and Mr. Tylis as representatives of the contractors, was Satis- 
J. Jackson, Leyton : } ; ‘ ; bey eWay xe factorily tested for traffic on Friday. 

W. PorTER, Hackney (accepied ) ovistes aogr 25% Sue O EFFORTS are being made to improve the electric-lighting 


WORTHING system in Leamington, and it is expected that three new 

)E ; be ‘ : Wihinas 

For Alterations and Additions to Barracks Buildings for pee Re i BS light iy tae plmpti tymnipa 
the Salvation Army. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Archi- att eens ihe I P f 

tect and Surveyor, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. OcaL Government inquiry will open at ontetract nex 

ey Wednesday, to consider the application of the Town Council 


Pee haeiionning > (0) ae ; te 2 ° for sanction to borrow 23,1522. for works of water supply. 
F, Sandell, Worthing . : : s : et F60MMO}“'O A GANG of men engaged in cleaning the flues of the blas 
J. F. Coxhead, Leytonstone . 0 : ey en furnaces at Cyfarthfa Ironworks, near Merthyr, on Sunday 
G. Baker, Worthing ’ i a ’ sugrevay of) Wee overcome by the vapours, causing the death of three men 
Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge E : eA 290NKO. O the lives of five others being despaired of. 
C. WRIGHT, Broadwater (accepted) . +. + 280 0 0 THE Infectious Diseases Hospital, Northfield, is warmed 
8 Eee and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and 
TRADE NOTES. London. 


Ir is proposed to form a company for the construction of ON November 8 another penny journal will make its first 


swimming baths and steam laundries at Inverness. appearance. Jn/ormation, as the new comer is entitled, ap- 
THE Sheffield Chambers of Commerce will meet on peals to “all classes” for their support, and in return promises 
Tuesday next to receive a report by Mr. Abernethy, C.E., information on allsubjects. With illustrated articles on “ Royal 
and Mr. C. Hawkesley, C.E., who were appointed to survey Residences” and on “Early English Newspapers,” copious 
the route of the proposed ship canal from Sheffield to the Humber. notes on scientific and other facts, current musical and dramatic 
A SCHEME has been drawn up by Mr. J. T. Woodhouse, of | events, an able chess column, &c. &c., it seems well worth 
Hull, for the administration of the 50,000/. given to the borough | buying; and if the subsequent numbers keep up the high 
for educational purposes by Mr. Robert Hymers. After pro- | Standard of the advance copy the new venture will obtain a 
viding for site and buildings, it is estimated that there will be | large circulation. 
30,000/. available as an endowment. ALTERATIONS have 
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embracing the ventilation, Messrs. Bobert Boyle & Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

A HANDSOME and massive eagle lectern has just been pre- 
sented to Ranmoor Church, Sheffield. It is entirely of polished 
brass, with a richly chased foliated capital and twisted shaft, 
supported by three lions at the base. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co., of Bir- 
mingham. 

Messrs. AIRD’s tender has been accepted for the Contract 
No. 6 of the new Manchester Waterworks. It amounts to 
163,7452. 6s. 9¢. Messrs. Knight & Co. have obtained the 
contract for the construction of the Prestwich reservoir, 
amounting to 23,297/. 

SWIMMING BATHS are proposed to be constructed at 
Dorking, and a company is to be formed to obtain the funds 
for carrying out the work. Mr. F. J. Dibble has been appointed 
architect. 

THE quarterly return of expenditure by the Liverpool Water 
Committee for the three months ending September 30, shows 
that 45,7252. 1os. 3¢. has been expended in connection with the 
Vyrnwy works. This amount is made up as follows :— 
Llanwddyn embankment works and works in connection with 
the reservoir, 9,6852. 10s. 1@.; Llanwddyn quarry, 2,022/. 17s. 7d. ; 
aqueduct, 29,3732. 18s. 1d.; land and easements, 3,257/. 75. 82. ; 
and maintenance of the Vyrnwy estate, 1,373/. 16s. 1od. The 
total expenditure since the commencement of the works is 
1,812,3752. 18s. 5a. 

MEssRS. WRIGHT SUTCLIFFE & SON have issued a handy 
little book, with instructions how to fix their ‘ National ” 
chimney pot and “ National chimney top” smoke cure, with 
ow a valuable reprint of the testimonials received by the 

rm. 

THE arbitration as to the amount to be paid to Captain 
Park Yates by the Manchester Ship Canal Company for land 
at Ince and Thornton required by the company concluded on 
Tuesday. The landowner claims upwards of 73,000/.,, but the 
company contend that 26,0o00/. will be fair remuneration. The 
umpire, Mr, Beadel, M.P., will give his award without delay. 

IT is proposed to place a stained-glass window in. St. 
Leonard’s parish church, Middleton, in memory of the late 
rector, the Rev. Waldegrave Brewster. 


WaR OFFICE authorities contemplate a considerable ex- 
ension of Warley Barracks, and the creation of a military 


centre for the Eastern counties. It is rumoured that the inten- 
tion is to form headquarters for an Army Corps, and to build 
extra barrack accommodation for five thousand men. 

AN important addition has just been made to the Aberdeen 
Waterworks, in the two large reservoirs which have been 
constructed at Mannofield and Slopefield. The water storage 
of the town will be thus increased by thirteen million gallons. 
The Mannofield reservoir is 20. feet in depth and 370 feet in 
diameter, and is capable of containing twelve million gallons of 
water. The walls of the reservoir are built of granite, the 
bottom being filled in with concrete. The total cost has been 
21,2117. The Slopefield reservoir, which is 270 feet in 
diameter and 18 feet 8 inches in depth, has storage capacity of 
six million gallons. The cost, including ground, has been 
11,0532, é 

AT the meeting of the Works Committee of the Dundee 
Police Commission it was reported that Messrs. Young & Co., 
Glasgow, the contractors for the Fairmuir Railway extension, 
had come upon a large amount of rock, and that an arrange- 
ment had been made with them to bring this rock to Ninewells 
and construct the embankment from that point to the foot of 
Windsor Street, Mr. Will, the present contractor, having given 
up that part of his contract on consideration that he should 
build a parapet wall along the whole length of the embankment. 
The committee approved of this arrangement, by which they 
expect to save a considerable sum of money. 


PRESTON PARISH CHURCH, de. 


A MEETING of seatholders was held in the vestry on Thursday 
of last week “to consider how best to meet the heavy extra 
expenses which have been incurred in the recent cleaning and 
renovation of the church and in effecting improvements conse- 
quent on the removal of the organ.” Mr. T. Harrison Myres, 
architect, asked permission to make some remarks. He said: 
I have felt it my duty to attend this meeting to-night in 
response to the notice duly received, and while I hope 
earnestly there will be a liberal and satisfactory amount of the 
needful raised, I ask to be allowed to lay before you a few 
facts, mainly in connection with a course lately adopted 
by the cleaning committee. I was not aware that it was the 
intention of anyone in power to include in any contract such 
works as have been carried out until I happened to see an 
account—mild in its form—in a local paper of a protest agains 
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such. It has for some time been a parochial, nay, I may say 


a national, cry that the beautiful Bath stone arcade of the | 


nave of our mother church should have received a coating of 


wash, to make it harmonise with the plaster walls. I call this | 


vandalism in its true sense. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing any of the cleaning committee, but I should heartily have 
liked to have seen them whitewashed. Surely, the church- 
wardens and sidesmen ought not to have allowed such dis- 
figurement to be done in this sacred building. Rather I take 
it to be their office to protect the fabric, and prevent any con- 
tractor spoiling the interior. My wrath at this destructive work 
has been intense. Let me read you a letter I have received 
upon this subject from one who has had great experience—a 
diocesan surveyor of Staffordshire, and an architect of some 
repute. ‘ Stoke-upon-Trent.—My dear Myres,—When last in 
Preston you very kindly took me to see your fine parish church, 
which struck me as being well worthy of artistic respect in 
every way. It is a matter of regret to me to hear that the 
natural face of the stonework to the nave arcades has been 
tampered with in a way to destroy the pleasant variety of 
stonework in contrast to plaster facing: One does not like to 
be harsh in respect of the judgment of others, but this proceed- 
ing does appear to be of very questionable taste.—Yours 


sincerely, CHARLES LYNAM, F.R.I.B.A.” I have also received | 


another long letter of protest from the Hon. Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, but the writer wished the contents to be regarded as 
private. I will just read you one or two extracts issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects :—“ Hints to work- 
men engaged in the repairs and restoration of buildings. If 
directed to clean off whitewash or paint from internal or other 
stonework, recollect that the object of so doing is to bring to 
view the original surface, not to destroy it. You must, there- 
fore, avoid the use of the tool, and study what is the best way 
of removing the whitewash without in any degree disturbing, 
much less removing, the ancient surface.” You see, therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, we shall have great difficulty now in taking off 
that which has so indiscreetly been placed upon these stones 
by the cleaning committee. I would, therefore, suggest before 
money is asked for, that the whole of the colour wash be taken 
from the nave arcades, including the pillars, caps, and arches, 
at the expense of the wise committee, and then appeal to the 
seatholders. I should have thought that the refusal of the lay 
rector to allow the chancel to be touched would have given the 
keynote for the nave not to be touched also. Let * protection” 


for the future be our motto in -place of restoration or destruc- 
tion. It is to prevent further desecration of this and other 
buildings that 1 have thus spoken out, but I assure you, Mr. 
Chairman, I must and will on all occasions speak plainly upon 
such a subject as the one before us. It was afterwards resolved 


that a voluntary rate equal in value to each sitting be laid, to 


be paid before Christmas. Votes of thanks to the wardens for 
their services and to the vicar for presiding were next accorded, 
and the meeting then closed. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRES, 


A SPECIAL session of the magistrates of the city of Liverpool 
was held in the Police Court, Dale Street, on Friday, for the 
purpose of considering applications for theatrical licenses for 
the performance of stage plays. Sir James Picton presided, 
and the other justices present were Admiral Gough, C.B., Dr. 
Costine, Alderman Samuelson, and Mr. G. Behrend. On the 
magistrates taking their seats, the chairman said he would, 
before they began business, say a word or two as to what had been 
previously done. They were all aware that public attention had 
been called to the necessity of preventing fire and panic in 
public places of entertainment. A committee was appointed 
by the Bench to examine carefully into the matter, and they 
had the advantage of the assistance of the engineer and surveyor 
to the Corporation, who went into the question thoroughly and 
made reports upon the subjects. The committee appointed 
had taken a great deal of pains both by personal inspection 
and the reports of professional gentlemen. A number of 
regulations and alterations were prescribed, which were agreed 
to very cheerfully and properly by the lessees of the theatres. 
A great many of these were carried out in a very satisfactory 
way, but some of these remained to be done. They would take 
the theatres in order. Mr. Shelmerdine would refer to them, 
and it would be for the Bench to determine if in case the 
requirements were not satisfactory, whether they should givea 
full license now or only.a provisional one until the alterations 
were carried out. 

The applications were then heard and granted. 

Admiral Gough, at the close of the business, moved the 
following resolution :—That the thanks of this special meeting 
of justices assembled for granting theatre licenses in the city 
should be tendered to the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee who were appointed to inspect the said theatres for their 
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valuable services and labours, completed with such satisfactory 
results. 

Dr. Costine seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

The Chairman, in reply, said the committee had acted in 
this matter with a deep sense of their responsibility. The 
public might now rest assured that they could go to the theatres 
with the full confidence that everything had been done in the 
way of structural alterations to prevent danger in case of fire. 
He would only say to the public who went to the theatres that 
in case of an outbreak of fire they should sit still. If they did 
not do so, and made a rush, they would create a panic, and if 
anything happened to them it would be their own fault. The 
theatres were now in a safe condition if reasonable precautions 
were taken. 


BURNLEY TOWN HALL CLOCK, 


THE clock and bells for the new town hall at Burnley, which 
was opened on Saturday, have been supplied by Messrs, W. 
Potts & Sons, of Leeds. The clock shows the time on four 
external dials, 7 feet 14 inches each in diameter, made of 
skeleton cast-iron frames to form the circles, minutes, and 
figures, and glazed with white opal glass, behind which are 
patent gas-burners and reflectors. The hands are of strong 
copper, balanced or. counterpoised within four sets of strong 
dial or motion wheels for carrying the hands of gunmetal, cut 
and polished on the engine, and mounted in strong iron frames. 
There are also large bevel wheels, mounted in brass bushed 
iron frames, also double and single universal joints of gunmetal. 
The clock is constructed on the solid horizontal cast-iron bed 
frame, the top of surface of which is planed perfectly flat, so that 
all the necessary fittings can be properly adjusted ; there are 
also two index dials inside the clock-chamber to set the out- 
side hands by, the one showing the seconds, the other the 
minutes, as at the Cathedral, Lincoln, the first of the kind in 
the country, which was designed and first brought out by Messrs. 
Potts & Sons, of Leeds, the makers of the town hall clock, 
who also made the Preston, Bolton, Rochdale, Wakefield, 
Hyde, New Mills, Newbury, and Lerwick Town Hall clocks. 
The main wheel is 15 inches in diameter of the going part, cut 
on the engine, and of solid gun-metal, with Lord Grimthorpe’s 
maintaining power attached on the bolt and shutter principle 
for keeping the clock going during the time of winding up, and 
so arranged that the attendant cannot put the key on with- 
out putting the power in gear, or take the key off till power is 


removed. The going part will go eight days with once 
winding. The escapement is the double three-legged gravity 
by Lord Grimthorpe, same as in use at the Parliament House, 
Westminster, Rochdale Town Hall, Leeds Royal Exchange, 
&c., and one now making for the county magistrates, for the 
Prestwich Asylum, Manchester, by Messrs. Potts & Sons, 
Leeds. This escapement, if properly made, is one of the finest 
ever introduced for enabling a clock to keep correct time. The 
pendulum is compensated with zinc and iron tubes with steel 
rod through the centre, and cylindrical shaped bob of about 
2 cwt. beating every 1} seconds, also an engraved degree plate. 
The striking part for the hours, large or main wheel, is of gun- 
metal, cut and polished on the engine, and fully 18 inches in 
diameter, with necessary cams attached, faced with steel, for 
lifting the hour hammer that strikes on the large or tenor bell 
of about 25 cwt. The Westminster chimes are struck on the 
four smaller bells, which weigh over 32 cwt. The total weight 
of hour and quarter-past bells altogether is 56 cwt. 1 qr. 23 lbs. 


ALL SAINTS, WEST DULWICH. 


THE foundation-stone of this church was laid on Wednesday 
by the Bishop of Rochester, about 900 people being present. 
The site of the new church is a fine piece of land given by the 
Governors of Dulwich College, and is most conveniently 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the L. C. and D. Railway 
Station, Dulwich. It is triangular in form, and has a fall from 
west to east of about 28 feet. The architect has tried to utilise 
this very considerable fall so as to add great dignity to the east 
end and enhance the general effect of the church. 

The main scheme of plan shows a wide and lofty nave of 
proportional length. There are seven double-arched bays, the 
shafts and main arches being carried up in red brick, with 
stone caps, bases, and bands ; the remaining portions of wall- 
ing being of yellow brick, relieved here and there with red 
brick and stone bands. Spaces for colour decoration are 
placed immediately over the lower arches, and a clerestory is 
formed in spandrils above. The three easternmost arches 
open into wide north and south aisles, which are gable- 
roofed. An apsidal baptistery, with north and south narthex 
at sides, is thrown out at the west end immediately under a 
row of five single windows and a large rose window in 
western gable. Two towers placed anglewise, and pierced 
with arches on all four sides, flank the great chancel 
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arch north and south. It is important to note that 
by this uncommon form of plan, a view of the altar is obtained 
by those occupying seats in the north and south aisles. The 
chancel, which is the same height as nave, is pentagonal 
in form at east end. Itis divided from nave by a very lofty 
arch, the upper portion of which is filled with rich tracery, 
forming a sort of lacework of stone, carried on two slender 
shafts, the basis forming portion of a low chancel screen, A 
kind of rood screen is formed of wrought-iron, about 30 feet 
from nave floor, which, whilst acting as a constructional help, 
adds greatly to the general richness of effect. It is considered 
that this screen will be one of the marked features of the new 
church. The eastern walls of chancel will be enriched by 
seven lofty three-light windows, the heads being filled with 
tracery. An arch on the south side divides the chancel from 
the vestries and the organ-chamber, and another on the north 
side from the ambulatory and chapel and gallery for musicians 
or additional choir. 

An ambulatory running round eastern wall forms a connec- 
tion between chapel and vestries, musicians and organist. At 
the east end of north aisle is formed a complete chancel and 
sanctuary, which, together with north aisle, accommodating as 
it will about 200 people, forms almost a complete small church, 
with separate entrances for clergy and laity. This portion of 
the church will be heated ‘and lighted independently of the 
main building. The nave floor being 28 feet above the ground 
level at east end, ample room is gained in the basement for a 
large crypt, which is designed to be used for various parochial 
purposes. 
~The main features that the architect has tried to 
the exterior have been, firstly, loftiness throughout ; secondly, 
to take every advantage of the fall in site to get as grand an 
effect as possible at the east end; thirdly, to group the 
principal parts of the building as picturesquely as possible. 

With the means at his disposal the architect saw he could 
not hope to build a tower or spire of large dimensions, and 
therefore has designed a kind of minaret tower which, while it 
is in accordance with the feeling of the design generally, is 
sufficiently large to admit of a peal of bells. A fiéche of very 
considerable height is placed on the centre of roof at the junc- 
tion of the nave and chancel. 

The church when finished will accommodate about 1,400 
adults. The entire work is designed by, and is to be carried 
out under the superintendence of, Mr. George H. Fellowes 
Prynne, A.R.I.B.A., of London. The present contract only 
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includes the foundations of a small portion of the east end put 
in for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone on the eve of 
All Saints’ Day, the contractors being Messrs. Kynock & Co. 

The contract plans for the complete work are now being 
prepared, and the work will be proceeded with as soon as 
possible after the invited tenders have been received. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


At the examinations of plumbers for registration, just held at 
the City and Guilds Institute, applicants were present from 
several towns of North and South Wales, from Somerset, 
Stafford, and Hants, as well as from various parts of London 
and district. The examinations embraced tests of joint- 
making, lead-laying, &c., and a set of questions relating to the 
qualities of materials, the construction of various forms of 
house-fittings, and the principles of sanitation. The examiners 
were Messrs. Hudson, Webb, Millis, Clarke, and Lyne, the two 
last representing the Polytechnic Plumbing Classes and the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association respectively. Just 
half the applicants succeeded in passing the examinations. 

At a meeting held yesterday at the Guildhall the Plumbers’ 
Company issued their certificates of registration to plumbers 
from Bath, Battle, Brighton, Brynmawr, Burnham, Cardiff, 
Chester, Chippenham, Egham, Emsworth, Halifax, Hereford, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Landport, Manchester, Salisbury, Sheffield, 
and Southampton. 


WENHAM LAMP COMPANY. 


THE first ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
on Tuesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 
Mr. D. A. T. Christie (chairman) stated that the shareholders 
would notice that although the company only dated from May 
last, the accounts had been made up as representing a whole 
twelve months, in order that the business might be a continuous 
one, with practically, if not technically, the same proprietary. 
It was satisfactory that the normal charges were substantially 
less than in the previous year, and in the current year there 
would be a still further reduction. The manufacturing gross 
profit was 28,5612. or a falling off of 9,800/. compared with the 
previous year. Of this amount 1,500/. at least was attributable 
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to the rise in the price of metal and the increased discounts to 
the trade, but the real disappointment had arisen entirely from 
the Continental department, especially France. They had, in 
consequence of certain ill-advised transactions, found it neces- 
sary to reorganise that Branch ; both in France and Germany 
they had various local difficulties to contend against. They 
had during the past year, notwithstanding the falling off in the 
Continental department, sold 3,000 lamps in excess of the 
previous year. The net profit had amounted to 13,1752, the 
directors had paid an interim dividend of 5 per cent., and they 
proposed to apply the sum of 2,000/. in the reduction of patents 
and business purchase account, and to recommend a present 
distribution of 3d. per share, making a distribution for the year 
of 64 per cent on the capital. The report was adopted, and the 
dividend as recommended declared. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


In Philadelphia underground brick conduits, 8 feet high and 
4 feet wide, are being constructed for the electrical wires 
in the main streets and avenues, In these will be 50 3-inch 
pipes, each containing 100 wires. One connection will be 
made in each block, with a main from the conduit under the 
house line to the middle of the block, where a tall pole will 
distribute wires to the rear of the houses. Powerful pumps 
will keep the conduits full of dry air. 

Ir is noted by Budlding of New York that the Swm has 
published an interesting article on the architecture of residences 
on the west side of Central Park, and other recent additions to 
the more important residential structures of the city. In 
enumerating a number of the more impressive edifices about 
completed, it contains some pertinent remarks, but to our 
minds, Budding says, the utility of the entire article is lost 
from the fact that while owners’ names are given, no architect 
is mentioned. It is disappointing to find that an article of such 
merit should be spoiled by the fact that the writer passes over 
the most important information which the public should have, 
viz. the name of the author of the building he criticises. 

ONE of the most satisfactory features in the completion of 
the twin spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the same journal 
states, is the fact that, although the work of building them 
above the roof level has been going on since the fall of 1885, 
not a single accident has happened to any person employed in 


the undertaking. The spires are of white marble throughout, 
except that a copper rod through the centre holds the extreme 
upper pieces composing the finial in place. They are octagonal 
in form, mounted on octagonal lantern towers that rise from 
the level of the roof. They are the tallest church spires in 
America, and rank among the tallest in the world. They 
measure about 330 feet from the curb, while Trinity spire in 
this city is but 284. The spires have been erected under the 
supervision of the architect employed from the conception of 
the cathedral, Mr. James Renwick. 

In an article in the Scdentific American, by Mr. Robert E. 
Masters, on “ Melting Iron,” the following passage occurs :— 
I have before me about all the reports of cupola workings that 
have been published for several years past, and I find among 
them a number from men who claim, with cupolas of 35 inches 
to 40 inches inside diameter, and in heats of less ‘han 
18,000 pounds of iron, to be able to melt from twelve to over 
nineteen pounds of iron to one pound of fuel. For instance, 
the following figures look well on paper :— 


Ratio of Fuel to 
Tron Used. 


Amount of Iron Amount of Fuel 
Melted. Consumed. 


17,920 pounds 1,232 pounds I to 14°54 pounds 


9, 800 29 635 29 | I 5,5 15°43 ” 

8,800 ,, 5305 5 | “2... ekO°CG a 

TO, 700 Muses, | 610s 5; | ys 27 equates 

13;1O0) ea, 3 6Some, | r, 19°26? 45 
\ 


\ 
= — —— 


Simply because I have not been able to reach thes@ 
high figures, or see anyone else do it, I do not say that 
it cannot be done. I try to be progressive, and am a 
thorough advocate of any improvement in machinery or ad- 
vancement in mechanical work, but I am not going to try 
to compel any man who is in my employ as foundry foreman 
to produce results in melting iron that are beyond anything 
I have known to be accomplished. 1 would like to see some of 
these figures demonstrated, and I am now talking to the men 
who claim to produce them. I will present any man with 
250 dols. who will come to our works (Marshall, Texas) and 
melt 18,000 pounds of iron in a 38-inch cupola at a ratio of over 
14 pounds of iron to one of fuel, and have the metal fluid 
enough to produce good, clean, solid castings for locomotives, 
architectural work, and machinery. These figures will give the 
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one who undertakes it the highest amount of iron to melt and 
the lowest ratio of iron to fuel given in the above table. I will 
furnish as good, or better, cupola to melt in than can be found 
in the average foundry: good blast, first-class dry Connells- 
ville coke, Scotch and American pig-iron, and a regular run of 
car and locomotive cast scrap, All I ask is to do the weighing 
on the charging-floor and keep the figures jointly with the man 
who is to accomplish it, and I will take pleasure in publishing 
the results. 


AN AMERICAN CHIMNEY. 


THE Scientific American gives a description of the great 
chimney recently erected -at Kearney, near Newark, N. J., 
by the Clark Thread Company. It possesses the distinction of 
being the tallest chimney in America, and the fourth tallest in 
the world. It is the’ highest chimney ever built for boiler 
furnaces. The others ‘that surpass it in ‘altitude were erected 
for carrying off the products of chemical processes and for 
distributing the noxious gases produced. 

The shaft is circular, and rises with a perfectly uniform 
batter from the bottom to the neck below the cap. Its 
diameter at the base is 28 feet 6 inches, and at the neck is 
14 feet. This gives a batter of 7 feet 3 inches, or 2°85 inches 
for every 10 feet. Its total height is 335 feet. Its internal 
diameter is 11 feet, giving-one circular flue. At the summit it 
expands into a well-proportioned capital surmounted by a cast- 
iron coping. The latter weighs 6 tons, and is composed of 
‘thirty-two sections. {They are bolted together by inside flanges, 
so as to present a smooth exterior. 

The foundation is in concrete. The ground was excavated 
until a layer of firm gravel was reached, 1 foot below the water. 
Upon this the concrete was deposited. It was composed of 
crushed limestone 6 parts, sand 3 parts, and German Port- 
land cement 1 part. It is 4o feet square and 5 feet deep, 
forming a block of 8,000 cubic feet volume, and weighing about 
one million pounds. 

On this the base was started, composed, like the shaft 
proper, of brick laid in cement mortar. For this portion, up to 
4 feet above the ground, a mixture of 1} parts sand to I part 
German Portland cement was used for the mortar. The shaft 
up to a height of 160 feet is laid with the following mixture :— 
Sand 6 parts, lime 2 parts, and cement 1 part. The sand and 
lime were made into mortar, and had stood three months 
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before use. This method of treatment is considered to improve 
the quality of the mortar. Just before use the cement was 
added. From this point up the proportion of cement was 
increased until, at the top, the proportions became, sand 
3 parts, lime 1 part, and cement 1 part. 

Two qualities of brick were used. The outer portions were 
of the first quality North River, and the backing up was of 
good quality New Jersey brick. 

Every twenty feet in vertical measurement an iron ring, 
4 inches wide and 3 to } inch thick, placed edgewise, was built 
into the walls, about 8 inches from the outer circle. 

As it starts from the base the chimney is double. The 
outer wall is 5 feet 2 inches in thickness, and inside of this is a 
second wall 20 inches thick and spaced off about 20 inches 
from main wall, and, of course, concentric with it. From the 
interior surface of the main wall eight buttresses are carried, 
nearly touching this inher or main flue wall, in order to keep it 
in line should it sag. The interior wall, starting with the 
thickness described, is gradually reduced until a height of 
about 90 feet is reached, when it is diminished to 8 inches. 
At 165 feet it ceases, and the rest of the chimney is without 
lining ; no fire-bricks are used in the lining. 

As the chimney receives two horizontal flues placed dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, a 12-inch deflecting wall is 
built across the vertical shaft, starting from the base and rising 
16 feet. The plane of this wall is perpendicular to the axis of 
the flues. 

The two flues just alluded to are arched tunnels 7 feet wide 
and 8 feet high, An arched opening is formed for their 
entrance into the chimney, and a space of 2 inches is provided 
between the outside of the flue and the main structure. The 
walls of the horizontal flue as they enter the stack are 16 inches 
in thickness. 

In these flues it is proposed to place feed-water heaters for 
the boilers. About one thousand pipes will be included in 
them. It is believed that much more of the waste heat can 
be economised than is usual, as, owing to the great height of 
the chimney, a comparatively slight heat in the products of 
combustion will generate ample dranght. The advantage, in 
an engineering sense, of so large a chimney will be derived 
from this factor of economy. ; ; 

Twenty-one boilers of 200 horse-power- each will depend 
upon the chimney. ; 


“- The general methods of construction adopted were 


characterised by simplicity as* well: as by efficiency. A steam 
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elevator, with a platform 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, was arranged 
to run up and down inside the shaft. It had 3,000-lbs. capacity, 
but never had to raise more than 800 lbs. Two uprights, 4 by 
6 inches, were braced against the inside walls, and served as 
guides to the elevator. As the work progressed, these and 
other fixtures of the elevator were carried up, until finally the 
crane, carrying the main sheave, was above the coping nearly 
340 feet from the earth. Interior scaffolds were built every few 
feet as the work progressed, two beams, 3 by 8 inches, being 
built into the walls to carry each one. 

The greater part of the main shaft and lining was executed 
by eight bricklayers and five helpers. Their material was 
supplied from below by seven labourers on the ground. A 
system of bell and flag signals was arranged, so that no con- 
fusion could exist, and the men below could tell at once what 
material to send up in the elevator. 

Two operations were needed to keep the chimney true. 
The circle had constantly to be verified or trained. By accu- 
rate plumbing a series of centre points were carried up, one 
being established at every 4o feet of height. From the line 
of those representing the axis of the shaft the training was done. 
The other operation was the plumbing. The batter or slope 
being a constant, a mason’s plumb rule was planed off to give 
the true slope, and the sides were constantly tried with this. 
Both these operations were in charge of one man, who con- 
stantly was training or plumbing. By many hours of practice 
he acquired the art so perfectly that he never looked to the 
ground, his eye not ranging below the end of his rule. 

Eventually the chimney was plumbed from a height of 
300 feet, a 40-feet plumb-bob being used. The deviation from 
the vertical was practically imperceptible. 

The foundation, base, and 18 feet of the shaft were built in 
December 1887. ‘The work was then closed in for the winter. 
Operations were resumed in April 1888, and continued when 
the weather permitted. The brickwork was completed in 
September. Altogether 150 days of 9 hours each had been 
devoted to the construction—a remarkably short period for so 
great a work. 

The total weight of the chimney is put at 5,000 tons, divided 
as follows :— 

Brickwork , 

Concrete ‘. 

Ironwork ° 


° 9,051,899 lbs, 
pide 13000, 000) i5; 
‘ 40,000 ,, 


Total é ; » e 10,091,899 lbs, 


The bearing surface is 1,600 square feet, giving about 
2'8 gross tons per square foot, or more exactly 6,312 lbs, The 
total number of bricks in the stack is 1,697,231 ; 201,000 
were used in the base and foundation, and 66,277 in the 
caps. 

No means are provided for ascending the chimney after the 
elevator is removed. Should it become necessary to do so, a 
balloon, with a line, can be sent up through the central flue and 
allowed to lose its gas and descend on the outside. This will 
provide means for drawing up a line of sufficient size to enable 
a man to ascend the shaft. 

We append some dimensions of the three chimneys that 
exceed this one in height :— 


Townsena’s Chimney, Glasgow, Scotland, 
Height from ground to coping ., 454 feet 
Outside diameter, at ground ; 2a 
”” ” », top ° ° ° 3 1 4 inches 
Thickness of wall at base . c 5 5 ont oy ees 
Costia, ° . . . ; - £8,000 


Tennant & Co.’s Chimney, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Height from ground tocoping . » 435 feet 6 inches, 
Outside diameter, at ground. ; 9) og Oa 
3” 9 39 top ° ° = 13 9 6 3) 
Dobson & Barlow's Chimney, Bolton, England. 
Height from ground to coping . » 367 feet 6 inches. 
Octagonal in section. 
Outside diameter, at base. A 
” ” >, top ° ° 
Cost . ° ° ° ° e 
Over three years were devoted to the building of the 
Townsend chimney. Tennant & Co.’s was built in one year. 
The Clark chimney was erected by the company, under the 
superintendence of their foreman, Mr. Cunningham. It cost 
30,000 dols. The builders have allowed for about 6 inches of 
sway, which is about the amount of motion anticipated during 
a violent blow. 


CENTRAL STATION ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


FoR some little time past there has been growing up on the 
banks of the Thames at Deptford a structure of somewhat 
colossal proportions for those parts, being about 200 feet square 
and close upon 100 feet high. This building is the combined 
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engine, machinery, and boiler-house for the central lighting | 
station of the London Electric Supply Corporation, which bids 
fair to be one of the most remarkable industrial establishments 
of the metropolis. The object is to supply London with the 
electric light, and to this end the corporation have laid down | 
lines for the eventual supply of two millions of lights from this 
great central station, from which they will be able to convey 
the electric current to all parts of the metropolis. It is, how- 
ever, for the future to witness the possible completion of this 
gigantic installation. For the present the corporation is erect- 
ing plant and machinery for the supply of 250,000 glow lamps ; 
the building now under construction, however, will be capable 
of containing the necessary machinery for four times that 
number. Before proceeding to describe this enormous elec- 
trical plant it may be as well to note the small beginnings of 
which it is the outcome. Some four years since Sir Coutts Lindsay 
decided to light the Grosvenor Gallery by electricity, and when 
this became known many in the neighbourhood requested 
him to enlarge his proposed installation and to supply 
them with the electric light. This demand went on 
increasing, until at length a small company was formed 
and a large central generating station, which is known 
as the Grosvenor station, was built and equipped. From 
that station the electric current is now being supplied to some 
33,000 lamps, the area covered extending from Regent’s Park 
on the north to the River Thames on the south, and from the | 
Royal Courts of Justice eastwards to Knightsbridge westwards. 
The whole of this extensive area is effectually supplied with the 
electric current by five separate circuits. The success thus 
attained only led to a greater demand for the electric light, and 
the small company became merged in the present corporation, 
which consists of a very few subscribers, who have hitherto 
found the necessary capital among themselves and intend to 
find it up to 1,000,000/,, that being the authorised capital. 

The Deptford station is being built on a riverside site of 
about four acres in extent, known as Stowage Wharf, nearly the 
whole of which it is expected will be eventually covered by the 
engine and machinery houses. The buildings at present being 
constructed occupy a space of 210 feet by 195 feet, with a 
height of about 100 feet. The boiler-house, which is nearest 
the river, is 195 feet long by 70 feet wide, and is constructed to 
contain boilers of 65,000 horse-power. Of these boilers, which 


are of the Babcock & Wilcox tubulous type, a number are now 
being erected, which will supply steam for engines of 13,000 |. 
horse-power. 


These boilers are arranged on two floors, the 
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fuel store being on a third floor. The coal will be delivered 
from the colliers alongside a substantial wharf on the 
river, and will be run up in trucks by rail to the store, and 
delivered thence by gravity to the boiler furnaces. The 
engine-houses now being built are two in number, each being 
195 feet long by 66 feet wide. They are separated from the 
boiler-house by a wall of masonry and from each other by 
iron columns. In the first engine-house a pair of engines of 
3,000 united horse-power will be shortly erected. These 
engines are of the compound Corliss type, and are being 
supplied by Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co., of Bolton, who 
will supply the other engines and machinery. These engines 
will drive two Ferranti dynamo machines, each capable of 
generating the current for 25,000 glow lamps. These will be 
by far the largest electrical generators that have yet been con- 
structed. They will, however, be greatly eclipsed by the large 
dynamos which are to follow in the second engine-house. Of 
these there will be two sets, the dynamos being combined with 
the engines and driven direct. Some idea of the magnitude, 
of these dynamos will he realised when we state that each will, 
weigh 400 tons, and will have an armature 4o feet in diameter. 
Each dynamo will eventually be driven by a pair of engines of 
10,000 horse-power ; but at first only half that power will be 
developed for driving each dynamo, which will primarily 
supply current for 100,000 lights. When the time arrives for 
the creation of more lighting power each dynamo will be, 
driven by the full power of the engine, and each will then 
supply current for 200,000 lamps. The further anticipated 
extensions will be carried out on the scale of the larger plant. 
The details of this great undertaking have been worked out by: 
Mr. Ferranti, the engineer to the corporation. 

The current--which is known as an alternating current, and 
is generated at high tension—will be conducted from Deptford 
to the various parts of the metropolis by mains of a novel con- 
trivance which will convey the current to a great distance with- 
out materiai loss, and, what is of more importance, with 
absolute safety, as has been proved beforehand. ‘The current 
will be delivered in London at several points, where distributing. 
stations will be established. Here the corporation will have 
transformers, by which the current will be converted to a 
lower tension, by which process it will be increased or 
expanded in quantity very much as compressed vapour is 
expanded. Thence it will be distributed to the public at a 
medium tension by other or subsidiary mains, and again finally 
converted or expanded to low tension on the premises of each, 
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consumer. In all the arrangements—which we have just been 
afforded the opportunity of inspecting—ample provision has 
been made to guard against any interruption in supply that 
might be caused by the temporary disablement of any portion 
of the machinery and appliances. It is anticipated that before 
the end of the present year there will be in actual operation at 
Deptford machinery capable of supplying 50,000 lights, and by 
the spring of 1889 200,000 more, making, with those already 
being sypplied by the corporation from the Grosvenor Station, 
a total of 283,000 lights. 


HOUSE DRAINING. 


A LECTURE was lately delivered at Northampton by Mr. 
T. Pridgin Teale, M.A., F.R.S., of Leeds, on “ Ignorance about 
House Drains and its Dangers.” The lecturer began by 
remarking that very few houses were in a state of sanitary sound- 
ness, and the only way in which this defect could be remedied 
was by creating a public opinion which should aid those in 
authority in carrying out the powers with which they were 
entrusted by the legislature. After stating that he had not 
lectured for years, and that, therefore, his views were not quite 
so much up with the times as they should be, the speaker went 
on to say that much sanitary work was needed in Northampton, 
as shown by the medical officer’s report for 1887, in which it 
was stated that something like 200 houses were inspected as to 
the drainage system, with the result that nearly the whole of 
them were found to be defective. In some instances the 
medical officer ordered the absolute demolition of the houses, 
and the report added that the Sanitary Committee had visited 
these, and ordered that no further action be taken. This 
implied, said the lecturer, that either the committee had no 
confidence in their officer or else that they had no confidence 
in the support of the town. In Leeds last year seventy-six 
houses were closed, and many of them pulled down, owing to 
defects in the drainage system. There were three points, con- 
tinued Mr. Teale, which he wished them to carry away. 
First, the result of bad drainage was that a large propor- 
tion of illnesses arose therefrom, which might be proved 
by medical men over and over again in the kingdom. 
Secondly, of houses that had not been recently built under 
sanitary rules, a very large proportion were wrong in their 
drainage. Given a house built twenty years ago, they might 


almost take it for granted that the drainage was wrong. In 
Leeds last year 35,000 houses were superficially inspected, and 
7,000 found defective; 1,100 were more thoroughly tested, and 927 
of them found defective. Thirdly, the question ofright or wrong ~ 
sanitary arrangements in a house was a very simple one indeed 
when reduced to its proper factors, The wrong system that 
they had been submitting to in past years was a very com- 
plicated and expensive one, whereas the good system insisted 
upon now was very simple, and much less expensive if carried 
out when the house was built. Architects and builders, before 
they were instructed in sanitary matters, seemed to exercise 
their ingenuity in putting as much of the drainage as possible 
inside the house. The modern system was to put it all outside, 
where bad workmanship could do comparatively little harm. To 
get the work done properly the public should be instructed that 
they might find out for themselves the A B C of sanitary 
arrangement, which was not a very difficult matter to 
learn. The public authorities should then be charged to 
see that the work was carried out well. The lecturer be- 
lieved that no systematic code of building laws had yet been 
adopted in Northampton as there had been in Leeds. He 
could not understand why such laws had not been made 
compulsory throughout England. Mr. Teale then proceeded 
to illustrate, by means of several large diagrams, the effects of 
bad drainage upon the health of a household, and showed that 
leaking pipes underneath a building caused the effluvia to rise 
and enter the house, especially in rooms where there were fires. 
He showed the danger arising from having sinks, baths, and 
lavatories connected direct with the drains, and condemned 
very strongly the bowl-traps, saying that the only effective 
method was the water-trap. Thecardinal principles of sanitary 
arrangements were that all drains must be outside the house, 
and disconnected with the pipes leading thereto which should 
run into gullies, and have a water-trap higher up. The 
old-fashioned pan-closets were horrible abominations, and 
ought to be replaced in every instance by ordinary syphons. No 
drains should run under buildings except where unavoidable, 
in which case they should be embedded in concrete. The 
lecturer went on to show specimens of bad workmanship in the 
joints of leaden pipes in specimens furnished by Mr. Councillor 
Tomes, and also of cases in which foul gases had eaten holes 
through theconvex sides of curved leaden piping. He also alluded 
to the grave results that might arise from an escape of effluvia 
through cellar drains and coming into contact with articles of 
food, and said that rats were often a sign of direct communica- 
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tion with drains, and showed a need of remedy. He concluded 
by saying that all houses, and especially public buildings, 
should be furnished with plans of the drains, so that they might 
easily be found when required. 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
15041. George James Randall and Frederick Carter, for 
“ Hardening the faces of all soft oolites, limestone, for the 


purpose of enamelling same, and producing imitation marble ! 


ebonite.” October 19, 1888. 

15058. Wilhelm Lonholdt, for “Improved valve apparatus, 
serving either for ventilation or for hot-air supply.” (Complete 
specification.) October 19, 1888. 

15074. Alfred Ashmore, for ‘ Improvements in axle pulleys 
and in axle pulley frames.” October 20, 1888. 

15132. Richard Stanfield, for “Improvements in pencils, 
penholders and the like.” October 22, 1888. 

15136. Edward Cain, for “Improvements in and relating 
to weather strips of doors for excluding draughts.” October 
22, 1888. 

15142. Hugh Edwards, for “Improvements in locks and 
keys.” October 22, 1888. 

15152. James Denham, 
making.” October 22, 1888. 

15176. Lionel Henry Teale, for “Improvements in fire- 
places.” October 22, 1888. 

15178. Alfred Robinson, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
in cae with water-waste preventers.” October 22, 
1888. 

15181. Edward Seitz and Sibbett Landells, for ‘An im- 
proved machine for cleaning streets.” October 22, 1888. 

15221. Charles James Harcourt, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of ventilators for oven doors and other like uses.” 


for “Improvements in_ brick- 


| 


15223. Samuel Russell, for ‘‘ Window fastening.” October 
23, 1888. 
15235. George Hayes, for “ Improvements in and relating 


| to sheet metal lathing and the like, chiefly designed for use in 


the construction of fireproof buildings.” 
tion.) October 23, 1888. 

1523¢. John Dewrance and Bonneval Edward Church, for 
* Improvements in the process of cementing asbestos.” October 
23, 1888. 

15243. John George Witte and William Lewis Witte, for 
“ Improvements in door springs.” (Complete specification.) 
October 23, 1888. 

15267. Horace Budge and Frederick John Jackson, for “A 
device for preventing the opening of doors.” October 23, 1888. 

15271. William Thomas Leach and Charles W. J. Notte, 
for “A combined rule, set-square, and section-liner, for draughts- 
men and others using drawing instruments.” October 24, 1888. 

15272. Frederick James Bantin and Charles W. J. Notte, 
for “Improvements in or relating to overmantels.” October 24, 
1888. 

15278. John Bell Millar, for “ Discharge and overflow for 
baths, sinks, lavatories and similar vessels, to be named or 
called ‘The Luxor.” October 24, 1888. : 

15355. David Richmond, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction of drain-pipes.” October 25, 1888. 

15361. Andrew Nicol Porteous, for ‘“ Improvements in rotary 
engines, applicable to water meters, pumps, and blowers.” 
October 25, 1888. 

15379. John Crosby Hargreaves and Alfred Robert 
Armitage, for “Improvements in firegrates.” October 25, 
1888. 

15389. Alfred Winrow, for “Improvements in machinery 
for pressing or stamping tiles or bricks.” October 25, 1888. 


(Complete specifica- 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11392. William Price and Edward Webb, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for gas-lighting, warming, and ventilating.” 
August 7, 1888. 

12470. Gurney Lindoe Falconar, for “An improved 
method of framing sash-windows, doors, or shutters.” August 
30, 1888. 

12583. George John Bellingham, for “Improvements in 


October 23, 1888. 
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door-holder.” September 3, 1888. 

12946. Timothy Line and James Daveney, for “ Improve- 
ments in wainscots and linings for walls, ceilings, and the like.” 
September 7, 1888. 

13211. Jesse Rust, for “An improved vitreous material for 
paving and other purposes.” September 12, 1888. 

13243. Andrew Turnbull and John Mathieson, of the firm 
of Turnbull, Mathieson & Co., for “Improvements in stoves 
and cooking-ranges.” September 13, 1888. 

13309. John Henry Abel, for ‘“ Improved spring-check, stop 
and alarm apparatus for doors.” September 14, 1888. 

13553. Franz Wengel and Wilheim Cronemeyer, for “A 
novel construction or arrangement of affixable table , for 
draughtsmen, engineers, and general drawing-board supporting 
purposes.” September 19, 1888. 

13633. William Charlesworth, for “ Improvements in window 
fastenings.” September 21, 1888. 

13643. William Snelgrove, for “Improvements in circuit 
making and interrupting devices for electric bells and other 
purposes.” September 21, 1888. 

13696. Charles Herbert Scott, for “‘ Improvements in brick- 
kilns fired by gas.” September 22, 1888. 

13977. Alexander de Guerra, for “Improvements in 
opening and closing window-sashes.” September 28, 1888. 

14073. Robert Hyde, for “Improved apparatus or means 
for raising and lowering sliding windows or sashes (or shutters) 
in railway-carriage, cab, or other doors, or sliding windows, or 
sashes or shutters in houses or buildings.” October 1, 1888, 

14198. Stephen Francis Smith, for “ An improved combined 
ventilator and gas bracket for walls.” October 3, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


16061. Robert Harris Reeves, for “Improvements in the 
construction and ventilation of soil pipes, house drains, or other 
sanitary fittings.” November 22, 1887. 

16165. Benjamin Lewin Mosely, for “Improvements in 
pavement kerbs, conduits, and road gutters.” November 24, 


1887. 


12660. Thomas Bloomfield Secker, for “ Improved automatic | 


16418. Frederick James Baynes, for “ Hood or damper for 
domestic fireplaces, either for warming or cooking.” Novem- 
ber 29, 1887. 

17588. Henry Arthur Ball, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for opening and closing fan-lights and the like.” December 21, 
1887. 

17630. James Bingham Allcott, for “Improvements in or 
pertaining to the disposal of refuse of towns, and the like, by 
burning, utilising heat generated therefrom, and apparatus 
therefor.” December 22, 1887. 

118. Stephen Brooks, for “ Improvements in and connected 
with smoke consuming arrangements for steam boiler and 
other furnaces and domestic fireplaces.” January 4, 1888. 

12460, Thomas de Garis Cohn, for “Improved means of 
fastening or securing window-sashes.” August 29, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, OCTOBER 26, 1888. 


11300. William Green, for ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
raising water for the supply of public or private baths, street 
watering, flushing sewers, and other purposes.” August 18, 
1887. 

12341. Edward Kirby, for “Improvements in window 
fastenings, commonly known as sash or casement fasteners.” 
September 12, 1887. 

13786. Thomas William Helliwell, for ‘“ Improvements in 
the means or method of fixing and making secure sheets of 
glass, zinc, slate, or other suitable material employed in 
covering the roofs, flats, or sides of railway stations, green- 
houses, or other structures or places where adaptable.” 
October 12, 1887. 

13885. Alfred George Wass, for “A new or improved com- 
bination of substances for the manufacture of varnish, paint, 
enamel, or other similar articles.” October 13, 1887. 

13902. Robert Punshon, for “ Paving, roofing, and flooring 
material.” October 13, 1887. 

14056. John Edward Beanland, for “A new or improved 
hinge or connection adapted for either doors, gates, or 
windows, and means or method of fixing same.” October 17, 
1887. 


To INVENTOR Ss, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Oke Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tur address which Mr. WatTERHousE delivered on 
Monday was worthy of himself. For once at the Institute 
there was nothing to suggest a chairman of a vestry 
endeavouring to give importance to very trifling things. 
Mr. WATERHOUSE, although a president, could not forget 
that he was an artist, and that artists who keep aloof from 
Conduit Street were to read his address. It was a sug- 
gestive address and a sympathethic one. Many a 
contractor will be grateful to Mr. WaTERHOUSE for 
what he said’ about errors in estimates, and his recom- 
mendation that justice should be done in such 
cases. When so much prominence is given to a 
grievance there is a chance of its removal. In the same 
spirit was the remark about the very rigorous conditions of 
the travelling studentships through which six months have 
to be sacrificed to gain fifty pounds, In speaking of 
architects who died lately, the longest notice was devoted 
to H. H. Ricuarpson, who, by “doing exactly what he 
thought best for his buildings, without going out of his way 
to look for precedents,” may be said to have imitated Mr. 
WaTERHOUSE’s practice. Often we hear it said that 
archeology is ruining invention in architecture, but 
Monday was the i 


—_— 


first time for a President to be sceptical 
about the advantages of eternal copying and adaptation. 
The subject will bear longer treatment than was possible 
in the peroration of an address, and we hope Mr. WaTER- 
HOUSE will hazard the experiment of giving a special dis- 
course upon Past versus Present before the session closes, 


THE next session of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association will begin on the r4th inst, with a conyersazione. 
Mr. APPLETON will read a paper at the following meeting on 
‘©The Affiliation of Architectural Student Societies.” “The 
Examination in Architecture and the necessary Preparation” 
will be the subject of a paper by Mr. F. R. Farrow. Mr. 
BLASHILL will also, come from London to lecture on 
“ Venice.” Local support will also be given by Mr. Ponrt- 
inc (“ Edington Church ”), Mr, WaLLIs (“‘ Pompeian Art”), 
Mr. Warp. (“Decorative Art and Fashion”), Mr. TonxKs 
(“The Cross in Art”), Messrs. KENDRICK and MacConnaL 
(“Old Woodwork”). These, with the remaining papers, 
of which the subjects are not announced, are signs of the 
efforts now made to enhance the importance of the Society. 


An exhibition of drawings and photographs of archi- 
tectural subjects and the allied arts will be opened in New 
York on next Christmas Eve, and closed on January 12, 
1889. It is stipulated that the drawings must not have 
appeared before in any exhibition in the city. They are to 
be framed or mounted. Drawings will be received at the 
Fifth Avenue Galleries on December 14 and 15. The 
exhibition is got up by the Architectural League of New 
Vork, of which Mr. J. BEVERLY RoBINsoNn is president. 


WE have maintained that the investigation by the Com- 
mission of the affairs of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was favourable on the whole to the great’ body of the 
members. The interim report, it is now found, takes that 
view, for the Commissioners admit that the irregularities, so 
far as disclosed, affected only a small part of the Board’s 
operations, and there was no evidence that malpractice or 
corruption affected the greater part of the work of the 
Board, which had really rendered valuable services to the 
metropolis. Although the conduct of the two members 
who represented architecture on the Board is censured, it is 
said there is no evidence to show that any professional 
employment by them induced them to act at the Board in 
a manner which they might not otherwise have done. The 
incapacity of Mr. VuLLIAMy, especially during the latter 
years of his tenure of the office of superintending archi- 
tect, is noted as contributing to the irregularities of which 
there were no suspicious circumstances within the cog- 
nisance of the Board. The report will be a disappointment 
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but every one who is jealous of the honour of 
public bodies will be gratified at finding that the Metro- 


politan Board has come out so clear from the inquiry. 


In the Wineteenth Century for this month Mr. SHaw 
LEFEVRE has an article on public buildings in London, 
which is a glorification of his own foresight and good taste 
at the expense of his predecessors. The conclusion of the 
article is a recommendation of the project for the erection of 
a monumental chapel in connection with Westminster 
Abbey, and for the appropriation of a share of the surplus 
coal duties to meet the expense. One point is worth 
attention, viz., the control of the new building. “ Every care 
must be taken,” says Mr. SHAw LeFevre, “that no sectarian 
influences should prevail in the future use of the proposed 
building. It will necessarily be a part of the Abbey, but it 
will probably be expedient to provide that the building should 
be maintained or repaired, as in the case of the Chapter 
House, by the Government, and that the regulation re- 
specting burials in it, or the placing of monuments there, 
should be subject to the approval of some Minister.” In 
these remarks all will agree, although it would be safer to 
trust deans of the ARTHUR STANLEY type than a Minister 
with the magnanimity of Mr. Ayrton. There will also be 
satisfaction at finding Mr. SHaw Lerevre asking whether 
Mr. Boerum is not being allowed too great a monopoly of 
work in the Abbey in this generation. 


A sum of 500,000 franes was voted by the French 
Chambers for the alterations of the Hotel de Chimay, 
which was purchased, in 1885, for the sum of 4,300,000 
francs, in order that it might afford room for the ateliers of 
the adjoining Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is not easy to 
foresee the cost of remodelling a building with that object, 
and the half million of francs is found to be insufficient. In 
consequence, the contractors have had to diminish the 
number of workmen, which means carrying out a contract 
under a loss. It is expected that the Minister will apply 
for an extra vote, and as it will be bad policy if the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts cannot be seen next year in a complete 
state, we suppose the Chambers will not object to grant the 
money. 


On Sunday last the French sculptor who bore an almost 
English name, CHARLES DE GEORGE, died in Paris in his 
fifty-first year. He was a native of Lyons. In 1866 he 
obtained the Prix de Rome as a medallist, but soon after 
his return he set up as a sculptor, and was rewarded by a 
medal in 1872. The bust of Henri Regnault, which 
forms part of the fine memorial of the painter in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, was from his hand. His Youth of Aristotle 
gained him a first medal in 1875. 


Tue firm of Messrs. Crompton & Co. has been closely 
associated with the progress of electric lighting in this 
country. ‘The position which the firm has attained is sug- 
gested by the contracts which Messrs. Crompton have 
undertaken. Among them we find installations in Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, the Law Courts in the Strand, 
the Glasgow Post Office, the Enfield Factory, the Bute 
Docks, Birmingham Town Hall, the residences of the 
Duke of WestTmMINSTER, Mr. W. H. Smitu, Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL, the Attorney-General, Mr. AKERS 
Douctas, besides factories, banks, clubs, railway stations, 
&c, To the lighting of the Vienna Burg Theatre, which is 
the most remarkable example of what can be done with the 
aid of electricity, Messrs. CRompron contributed eleven 
high-speed engines and eight dynamos of a thousand lights 
each. Their selection for that work is by itself a testimony 
of great value. The business of the firm is likely to be 
increased in proportion to the spread of electric lighting, 
and, owing to its present magnitude, it is now proposed to 
hand it over to a limited liability company that will become 
possessed of the plant and premises in Chelmsford and all 
interests in the patents which are transferable. It rarely 
happens that a business is in the market which offers so 
many advantages to investors. Electric lighting is only 
in its infancy, and Crompron & Co., Limited, should have 
a large and profitable share in its expansion. There are 
other applications of electricity which will bring additional 
commissions to the company. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


7 HEN Rent Descartes had completed his studies 
in one of the first schools of Europe, and was 
thereby ranked among the wise men of the time, he was, 
according to his own account, embarrassed by the number 
of his uncertainties and errors. He resolved to seek after 
wisdom in ways which were unknown to the philosophers. 
For that purpose he mixed with men of all conditions, 
believing that the knowledge which they could impart of 
the causes which led to success or failure in their affairs 
would be a better clue to what he sought than anything 
which was to be found in books or heard in lecture-halls. 
The first conclusion or sample of wisdom, or, as he would 
say, of philosophy, which Descartes derived from his new 
mode of study, would not meet with the approval of 
modern economists. He affirmed that there was less per- 
fection in works which were made by several hands than in 
those which came from one master. It may seem an odd 
sort of axiom, and the weakest of all foundations for a new 
system of philosophy. But DEscarTEs was not a fool, and 
he was able to bring forward many arguments in support 
of his words, and to demonstrate their importance for all 
men and in all times. 

His system no longer rules, and what he wrote against 
the co-operation of ‘“ divers maitres ” in a work will, in our 
time, be taken as a proof of its absurdity. Everywhere 
the principle of division of labour, which was so obnoxious 
to DESCARTES, is accepted as indispensable if there is to be 
success or, rather, profit. As we are all under its sway, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the principle must 
have correspondence with the constitution of man, as seen 
in a developed state. Without division of labour life would 
hardly be possible for the majority of us—at least, in the 
present time, when, as SHAKESPEARE says, ‘‘a thousand 
actions end in one purpose.” 

It would be useless to ignore that, as in all things 
human, there are shortcomings in thesystem of production 
which now prevails in most parts of the world. A workman 
or workwoman becomes only a substitute for a machine ; 
he or she can have only a partial, an infinitesimal, interest in 
whatever he or she helps to make, and in time may de- 
generate into a “ thing of shreds and patches.” The desire 
for recognition, which might be called an instinct, is 
denied to operatives, their personality is ignored, and they 
become “ hands.” 

It is not possible to escape from these grievances, but 
in proportion to the difficulty is credit due to those who 
make the trial. It is well to show that one pair of hands 
can work as well in the nineteenth as in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that a workman’s eyes can see a thing as a whole, 
and realise his own or an artist’s design without any great 
expense for machinery. Whatever helps in that way keeps 
up the traditions of humanity. All the novel cannons of 
which we hear will not enable us to dispense with old- 
fashioned courage, and it will be an evil day whenever 
machinery makes men forget that they are endowed with the 
same powers as the early weavers, smiths, carpenters, and 
potters, and are under obligation to exercise them. 

The Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, which is 
now open in Regent Street, will reveal the strength of the 
Opposition against what is sometimes called the “com- 
mercial system,” of which one of the characteristics is pro- 
duction by division of labour aided by machinery, and when 
co-operation of that sort is not feasible and the work 
must be produced by one man, declines to recognise him. 
Evidently the opposition is well supported, for otherwise it 
would be impossible to bring so many fine objects to- 
gether. The exhibitors may esteem themselves as a sort of 
forlorn hope against industrialism as it exists, but if so their 
attack is conducted under enviable conditions. We see no 
indications of self-sacrifice. The prices of the objects 
shown are not marked, but, as in picture-galleries, they 
“may be obtained from the secretary at the table,” a state- 
ment suggestive of costliness. But the designers and 
craftsmen and the manufacturers who employed them 
deserve to be well paid. The Exhibition is one of the 
most important in our time, and to a foreign expert it 
would be more suggestive than some of those which were 
fifty times its size. He would see there evidence of the 
skill of English designers unlike any which came before 


him in Paris, Antwerp, or Vienna, and the delicacy of the 
workmanship would dispel all illusions about the two left 
hands of Englishmen. He would see enough to fill him with 
apprehension about contests with such rivals. If he were a 
Frenchman he must believe that his philosophic country- 
man was right when he spoke of the advantages of having 
an individuality about a work, rather than tokens of a 
plurality with as little distinction as a cloud of atoms. 
As the Arts and Crafts Exhibition is essentially one 
of decorative works, the visitor would do well to begin 
with the North Gallery, which contains many cartoons. 
Although wanting colour, of which the value is now 
esteemed, a study of the designs will form the best pre- 
paration for an examination of the remainder of the Ex- 
hibition. First, they suggest that in decoration, at least, 
some approach is made towards a style, or perhaps it 
would be more true to say there is an overstepping of the 
lines which were supposed to hem in styles. ‘Take, for 
instance, the designs for stained-glass. Mr. BURNE-JONES’S 
noble David's Exhortation to Solomon concerning the Build- 
ing of the Temple is unlike any of the standard Gothic 
windows and equally unlike anything in Gouda or Brussels. 
From the importance given to the draperies, the design is 
more allied to Greek sculpture. But the arrangement is 
suggestive of Gothic, although in the figures there is a 
power which no Medizvalist ever cared to exhibit. Some of 
the figures might be compared with Fra ANGELICO’s in 
absence of worldliness. From the number of sources to 
which the picture may be traced, it might be called an 
example of eclecticism, but of a kind that is very different 
to what is associated with the Caracci, and the principle 
which the drawing exhibits is seen also in many objects 
throughout the galleries. In the figure of St Michael, 
which is of heroic size, Mr. BuRNE-JONES has had the 
courage to draw wings which have something of nature 
about them; the angel is entirely unlike the elegant 
posturers which are found in Italian pictures. The range 
of Mr. BuRNE-JONES’s studies is suggested by two versions 
of the Crucifixion. In the Zvee of Life Curist is attached 
to a conventional tree, which, with geometric branches, 
occupies the entire background, and at the sides are figures of 
ApaM and Eve. The cartoon for the Birmingham window, 
probably suggested by the hymn of Forrunatus, “ Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt,” introduces so many spears and banners 
around the Cross as to make it seem like an experiment of 
a modern Frenchman in contrasting rigid with flowing lines. 
The chalk studies from the nude, for some of the 
figures by Mr. Hoxipay, are signs that the days for conven- 
tional figures are past. In his cartoons of Acce Homo and 
Christ Bearing the Cross, we see a pictorial spirit, but with 
a recognition of the limitations of space. It is difficult, 
however, to understand why the arms of the Cross should 
be so short. Mr. SuHrELps, in his cartoons, clothes his 
figures in drapery which falls in broad folds. His St. John 
is admirable, the head being intellectual. Near it are a 
couple of figures in fresco, by Mr. AVELING GREEN, of 
St. John and St. James, which are painted with breadth, 
and cannot excite anger when seen in a church. A wide 
field for this sort of work exists in England. The two 
figures of Sz. AZichaed and St. Raphael, for Morthoe Church, 
by Mr. SELwyn Imacgz, show the angels in the capacious 
robes that are associated with apostles, and which do not 
appear compatible with wings at the back, or with a two- 
handed sword. Height is suggested by making the heads 
small. Jn these cartoons simplicity is carried to excess. 
The experiments of Mr. Hrywoop SuMNER, for the 
decoration of the interior of a church in Abergavenny 
with polychrome sgraffito, are deserving of close attention. 
The South Kensington experiments have raised a prejudice 
against sgraffito, and its use is therefore handicapped. The 
photographs from the building only help in indicating the 
position of the works, as the church is not well lighted, 
and we must judge of the effects from the cartoons and 
specimens. The artist has not hesitated to employ land- 
scape, treating it suggestively. Conventionalism is most 
suited for sgraffito and avoiding attempts at detail. Two of 
the evangelistic symbols show how well sgraffito can be 
applied to that form of decoration. The “fibrous plaster 


-silvered and tinted with lacquers” which Mr. WattER 


CRANE sends, is brilliant in effect, but we fear it is the kind 
of decoration which would be imitated in a vulgar style, and 
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isolated examples would not be effective, nor would it be 
easy to work up to them. There are some gesso panels. 
One by Mr. T. W. Hay resembles an inlay in woods: 
Another, by Mrs, WyLIe, might, at a distance, be taken for 
a piece of lace. Mr. Crane has some cabinet panels, 
which are Greek in spirit. But, in one way, the piano by 
Messrs. BROADWOOD, which is ornamented in gesso by Miss 
FAULKNER, is the most novel application of the material. 
The detail is fine and the general effect is rich. The 
question will arise whether the oak case could not be 
made to look as handsome without coating it with gesso. 
The piano is one of those things which could not come 
into existence without an organisation that has a close 
resemblance to division of labour. Miss FAULKNER 
designed and executed the decoration, but no less than 
ten names are given of men who were employed on the 
case and instrument. 

The cassone which Mr, Burne-Jones has designed and 
painted is an innovation. The workmanship is excellent. 
Mr. CHARLES LUMLEY made the chest, and the gesso-work 
is by Mr. OsMUND WEEKs, who is well represented in the 
Exhibition. ‘The gilding is as uniform as if received in a 
dip, like an ordinary colour in a pottery. Comparisons will 
be made between the garden scenes painted on the cassone 
by Mr. BurNnr-JONEs and on a hanging cupboard by Mr. 
SPENCER STANHOPE, both corresponding in spirit. 

The sculpture may not comprise large statues or groups, 
but in a decorative sense many of the works have much 
importance. Mr. HAMo THorNycrRorFT has a small sketch 
in relief of his Avz/emis, which in beauty of line affords a 
lesson in decoration. His sketch of “The ploughman 
homeward plods his weary way” denotes power in general 
grouping. Mr. JoHN WiLson has some models of heads, 
which have the calmness seen in Classic works. His un- 
finished model of a potshaped vase, with cupids around the 
brim, will bear comparison with French works of that sort. 
Two other works, which merit to be commissioned forth- 
with, are the statuettes by Mr. Pomrroyv—/z Arcady, a 
shepherd boy after cutting a reed, and the Goto, a most 
difficult figure, ably modelled. The relief in the panel of a 
balcony designed by Mr. Macxmurvo, and modelled by 
Mr. KELLock Brown, is graceful in pose and contour, but 
the figure is overweighted by the massive club, which is out 
of scale with a reclining figure. The Century Guild of 
Artists contribute some good panels in plaster by Mr. B. 
CRESWICK, one series having the “ Village Blacksmith ” for 
subject. His frieze in plaster for the Cutlers’ Hall is 
vigorous in the action of the numerous figures, and, from 
the high relief, will be very effective when produced in 
bronze. An experiment in tinting sculpture is made by 
Mr. WHALL, but the tints are so delicate they are hardly 
appreciable in a public gallery. It is well, however, to find 
an attempt to solve a perplexing problem. 

In architectural decoration there are two pieces of 
friezes filled with ornament. M>. Puinie Wepr has taken a 
suggestion from Early Greek work, and has leaves which 
are sharply cut, and at a height the light and shade would 
be more telling than is possible when seen close to the eye. 
Mr, Macartney selects as elements some flowers, with few 
and large leaves, and, being tenderly modelled, form a capital 
frieze, and one that will be more pleasing than the stereo- 
typed scrolls. Mr. Horstey has some panels in this 
gallery in gesso, which are skilfully designed, and in another 
part of the building is part of a railing by him, in which 
flowers in an open and in a closed state are utilised, being 
both novel and agreeable. In the Northern Gallery Mr. 
Day has several of his designs on glass, &c., and some small 
panels painted on oak. But as the majority of the works in 
the gallery are big in size, works on a small scale are apt 
to be overlooked. 

In the Upper Gallery they have better chance of receiv- 
ing attention. A most interesting collection will be found 
on the walls. First we meet with the water-colour sketches 
by Mr. I’. G, Smiru, of Messrs. CAMPBELL, SMITH & Con 
for the spaces above the arches in the Council Chamber of 
the Guildhall, which are well adapted for the position, and 
tell their stories at a glance. Head and tail pieces, cleverly 
designed, are shown by Mr. Imace, Mr. Horne, and Mr. 
SUMNER. Mr. Day has several daintily drawn designs for 
surface decoration, with a frame of designs for the covers 
of magazines, Mr, WALTER CRANr’s original drawings 
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will be welcomed, for they have rendered the State a service 
in popularising decorative art. In the large drawings which 
were prepared for the photogravure series, the painstaking 
elaboration will surprise people who believe that all such 
illustrations are dashed off or worked up in a mysterious 
way during the reproduction. Mr. JAcomp Hoon’s name 
is not often seen on the title-pages of books, but the designs 
in the Exhibition are charming from their fancy and group- 
ing. The timidity which is seen in parts does not detract 
from the originality and skilful arrangement. Mr. J. H. 
POLLEN has several drawings of wall and ceiling paint- 
ing, which, no doubt, were surpassed in the execu- 
tion of the commissions. Mr. J. R. SpPENcE’s /er- 
sephone is a well-draped figure. Mr. Lrruasy has 
two vigorous sketches of room decoration. Mr. RooKkE 
and Mr. HamiLron Jackson have selected classic legends 
for some decorative designs. Mr. LoNspDALE shows a 
sketch of part of Cardiff Castle, with his wall-paintings of 
historic subjects, which are so successful as to warrant 
further patronage of that form of art. In the gallery will 
also be found several examples of stained-glass, carving, 
needlework,"&c. The value of the designer’s work will be 
further exemplified when we notice the examples of crafts- 
manship. 
(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced that the absence of Mr. 
Blomfield, vice-president, was enforced and not voluntary, 
owing to illness. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON read several letters referring to 
the passing of the new by-laws, an abstract of which is given in 
another column. 

The PRESIDENT :—It is my duty in accordance with by- 
law 24 to announce that by a resolution of the Council unani- 
mously passed on July 30 last, pursuant to by-law 23, Mr. 
James Ebenezer Saunders has ceased to be a member of the 
R.LB.A. 

The Presidents Address. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the following address :— 
The task of addressing you, on the opening meeting of a 
new session, is one which becomes to him, whoever he may 
be who occupies this chair, more and more difficult. The 
interesting Yournal of Proceedings published by the Institute, 
and our many professional journals, record everything that has 
happened of architectural interest and moment during the 
year—successes achieved, new inventions likely to be of 
service to us, important publications, architectural meetings, 
and notices of members whose death we have to deplore. 

When I look at the addresses given by former presidents on 
occasions similar to the present, I feel that I cannot hope to 
say much that is new on the topics which of late years have so 
much interested you, and which have formed the staple of such 
addresses, nor approach the ability with which my predecessors 
have handled these themes. I must ask your indulgence, 
therefore, if 1 pass with slight reference many of the questions 
so ably treated by them, and refer to others, which, if not 
equally important, have at least been to me the object of some 
thought. 

The New Charter. 

The most important event of our last session is undoubtedly 
the passing of the new by-laws under the provisions of the 
supplemental charter granted last year, though they have not 
even yet received the approval of the Privy Council. The chief 
feature of this new instrument is the examination (no longer 
voluntary, but obligatory) through which for the future the 
ranks of our Associates will have to be recruited. I look upon 
this as an immense stride in the right direction, first as an 
incentive to the student to study, and, secondly, as showing 
him the direction in which he ought to study, pointing out to 
him the sources from which he can acquire the knowledge 
necessary to pass the examination with credit to himself. 
There has hitherto been, from what I have seen of architectural 
pupils, not so much a want of will to study diligently as an 
uncertainty as to the way. The way is now made clear, and 
from the commencement of his articles the student of the future 
will know, if he cares to know, what he has to make for and 
accomplish before he can be recognised either by himself or 
others as one fit to practise as an architect. This is likely to be 
of incalculable advantage to our profession, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to those who have so long and so earnestly 
laboured to establish these examinations, and to perfect the 
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machinery by which they are conducted. May they go on n 
this good work, gradually raising the standard of requirements, 
so that in time ‘the examination for admission may completely 
satisfy the public that those who have passed it are men armed 
at all points, and ready, so far as their intellectual acquirements 
are concerned, to do credit to their position as Associates and 
future Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

A president of the Architectural Association said, in a 
recent address, that “ the recognition of our profession depends 
upon each individual one of us.” This is most true, and, if 
lived up to, would incline us, perhaps, to think less of “ regis- 
tration,” the advantages of which have been much debated 
during the past year, some architects thinking it of great 
importance, and others being strongly of a different opinion. 
As is well-known to you, an ill-timed, and to my mind most 
uncalled for, Bill was introduced into Parliament last session, 
by means of which architects, engineers and surveyors were all 
unceremoniously to be huddled together in one Act of regis- 
tration. i 


The Bill would, if carried, instead of narrowing the 
several professions interested to their most competent members 
only, have tended, for a generation at any rate, to injuriously 
widen them by giving a certain legal status to those who 
otherwise could have no claim as fit to practise in any of them, 
and in this way would have done incalculable mischief. The 
Bill was vigorously opposed by the recognised representative 
bodies of all three professions, and, after a brief but satisfactory 
debate on the second reading in the House of Commons, was 
withdrawn ; not, however, so far as we were concerned, before 
considerable trouble and expense had been incurred. The 
whole scheme was, in my humble opinion, a beginning at the 
wrong end. Education is what we want—not registration. To 
the student I would say, prepare for the Institute examination 
so as to pass it creditably without resort to cram, and so 
become Associates and Fellows of this body. You will then be 
registered architects in an effective use of the term. In my 
opinion we want no other registration, and ought to be content 
with nothing short of this. We older men, who had none of 
these advantages, and find ourselves, perhaps, too rusty to pass 
the ordeal, must be content to offer our experience in lieu of 
it, and get on as best we may. Our younger brethren have a 
brighter future before them. The number of students passing 
last session (sixty-eight) encourages me to believe that they are 
beginning to appreciate their opportunities. 

The article by Mr. Connon, published in our Fournal of 
Proceedings in November of last year, is a most valuable con- 
tribution to this subject, though, for my part, I should be 
inclined to try the result of. the present examinations for 
entrance into this body before calling for the compulsory educa- 
tion of all architects. It may at last have to come to that, and 
then, of course, registration will follow. Let us, in the mean- 
while, have as large a body of competent architects to register 
as possible. The more we have, the more we are likely to 
have ; for, if apathy is contagious at present, the example ft 
successful application towards the attainment of a definite aim 
will be contagious also. The entreaties of the master have 
often less effect upon a naturally indifferent pupil than the 
example of his fellows. 

The other subject, somewhat allied to these questions, which 
was confided to the care of the Institute by the general con- 
ference of last year—that of federation—was most thoroughly 
considered by the committee appointed for the purpose, Their 
recommendations were adopted by the Council, and a series of 
by-laws authorising the alliance of any non-metropolitan 
architectural society in the United Kingdom, India, and the 
colonies with the Institute, under certain regulations, is the 
result. 

Municipal and Provincial Improvements. 


The new Local Government Act has not made any provision 
for the proper examination of technical officers employed by 
the urban and rural authorities. Surveyors have hitherto 
qualified for certain appointments by examinations held under 
the direction of a Board of Examiners of this Institute—a pro- 
ceeding which has worked well, and been of great public 
service. Your Council have done their utmost, both while the 
Bill was under consideration in the Commons, and also in the 
Lords, to call the attention of those responsible for it to this 
defect, but without success, probably owing to the haste with 
which it was hurried through its later stages. It is to be hoped 
that if in the future the Act comes to be further amended and 
enlarged, as we are promised that it shall be, our recommenda- 
tions will be listened to. Such a provision has been made to 
secure the proper qualification of medical officers to be em- 
ployed by the county councils, and it is obvious that the 
surveyors, urban and rural, so employed should also be persons 
whose fitness for the very important duties they are called upon 
to perform has been in every case properly attested. 

The Imperial Institute building is making progress under 
the skilful superintendence of Mr. Collcutt, and promises, when 
complete, to be a very imposing structure. Our late lamented 
President implied in his last address that, except that it were 
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considered that the President of the Royal Academy (our 
Honorary Associate) represented architecture as well as paint- 
ing and sculpture (and so he does, and most ably), the repre- 
sentation of architecture was conspicuously absent on the 
Executive Council of the Imperial Institute; but I have now 
good hope that architecture will be represented on it, for such 
a representation is likely to be of much service both to our 
colonies and to the profession at home and abroad. 
T’Anson’s suggestion that the Imperial Institute might fitly 
collect a complete record of the architectural wonders of our 
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Indian Empire appeared to be most valuable, and I trust it 


will be at the right time brought before the notice of its 
Executive. 


In this case we may congratulate ourselves on being likely 


to have a public building which will be fairly seen at any rate 
on two sides, though, had it been placed on the north side of a 
square instead of being set back from a road 90 feet wide, its 
effect would have been enormously enhanced. The idea of 
sacrificing anything in the way of space for the sake of archi- 
tectural splendour and effect seems foreign to the English 
nature ; at any rate, our best sites are rarely if ever preserved 
for our most elaborate efforts, owing, I suppose, to there being 
no supreme special authority to decide such questions. It does 


not appear to be generally appreciated that an elaborate design 
ought to have a southern aspect if its beauties are to be fully 
enjoyed, and as a building’s site is almost invariably deter- 
mined upon before its architect is chosen (except in the case 
of private dwellings), there is at present nothing for us but 
making the best of what are often unworthy positions. If we 
go abroad we at once see that things are better ordered in this 
respect. Look at the Palais de Justice of Brussels. Its com- 
manding position on the crest of a hill overhanging the old 
town, the open spaces which surround it, its magnificent Salle 
des Pas-Perdus, its stately staircases in the Salle itself, and 
that leading up to it from the lower town, whatever may be 
thought of the design of the building itself, show the advantages 
which have been secured by allowing ample space, both within 
and without, for architectural display, and to what good pur- 
pose the skilful architect has turned them, internally at any. 
rate, in securing artistic effect. It is instructive also to note 
that the cost of so noble a work should be defrayed by so small 
a country as Belgium—a cost equal, if I remember rightly, to 
about 1. per head of the entire population. 

Vienna also sets an example for imitation in this respect. 
The demolition of her ancient fortifications has given her a 
splendid opportunity for the erection of magnificent buildings 
on worthy sites (as we had on our Embankment), and to good 
purpose she appears to be putting those sites. If we examine 
the plan of the Parliament Houses, designed by our Royal Gold 
Medallist of this year, Baron von Hansen, we shall have an 
instance of this. There is a generous stateliness about the 
building which it does not often fall to the lot of an English 
architect to be able to achieve. Contrast this with our own 
Palace of Justice, jammed in on every side (for the present 
unoccupied ground on the west is, I believe, reserved for the 
building’s extension). In Brussels or Vienna they would have 
had wider and better-lighted corridors ; but these advantages 
would have involved extra space, and of this there was none 
on the restricted Law Courts’ site without giving up some of the 
accommodation demanded. It is impossible adequately to see 
the building from any side. The improved approaches to it 
from the north have yet to be made. 

On the other hand, the domestic buildings of this country 
are without rivals elsewhere. Compare an English country 
house, erected from the designs of any of our architects who 
have made themselves a reputation for such work, with a 
modern French chateau—even with the published ideal of 
Viollet-le-Duc—and the superiority of the English work is 
evident ; and not only in sanitary appliances is this superiority 
apparent, but the arrangements of plan to promote comfort 
and the air of homeliness which pervades the vast majority of 
modern English houses, have, I believe, never been approached 
in former times or in any other country. America may be very 
near us in this matter. She has certainly surpassed Europe in 
the originality and boldness of some of her buildings for other 
purposes, but the English home is still unrivalled in its quiet 
attractions. One can hardly leave the home without a word 
about the garden which surrounds it, and which adds so much 
to its charm. If those of us who devote our attention to 
Domestic architecture were to make more of a study of land- 
scape gardening than we do, I believe that there would be 
more complete harmony between the house and its surround- 
ings than is now often the case; while to the architect himself 
there can hardly be a more delightful change of occupation 
than to turn from the disappointments inseparable from 
building operations, to the development of those surroundings 
in which Nature is to play her part; as those know from 
experience whose clients have sought their advice in the garden 
as well as in the house. In the Journal of Proceedings we 
have been recommended on the one hand to turn to the grand 
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style—that is, the formal garden of the seventeenth century ; 
on the other, to give a free hand to the picturesque. But what 
may suit one house and one site may not suit another. In my 
opinion, advantage would result if we cared to qualify ourselves 
to give an intelligent opinion on what may add so immensely 
to the attractions of our work as architects, or do so much to 
ruin its effect. 
City and Town Planning. 

To return from country to town. The schemes for the 
improvement of communication in London too often leave 
much to be desired. ‘The properties adjacent to those actually 
interfered with by such new thoroughfares should, if possible, 
also be scheduled where necessary to secure eligible building 
sites ; and so prevent difficulties of light and air, do away with 
jobbing, and give the public some more adequate return for the 
cost of a new street. Instead of which, building plots on the 
streets recently made through the heart of London have been 
too much composed merely of frontage, with rookeries of 
dilapidated tenements in the rear, whose proprietors through 
their representatives have reaped a harvest of compensation 
for injured lights. at 

The effect of new streets upon the adjacent existing archi- 
tecture ought also to be most carefully considered, and, if un- 
satisfactory, some means should be taken to mitigate theawkward 
blemishes thus occasioned. The way in which the southern 
end of Shaftesbury Avenue has destroyed one of the segments 
of Piccadilly Circus is unfortunate, however welcome the open 
space thus created may be in itself. The erection of a statue, 
which appears to have been contemplated, on the triangular 
island west of the avenue would do little or nothing to remedy 
the now somewhat unpleasant grouping of the surrounding 
buildings ; but three plane-trees planted at the corners of the 
island would, by their soft outlines, obliterate, in a measure at 
any rate, the architectural discord which has been created, and 
add a charm to a somewhat meaningless open space. They 
would not, of course, prevent the erection of a group of 
statuary or a fountain in the centre. : ; 

Members of the Institute have, from time to time, made 
very pertinent remarks on the subject of our unfair and 
oppressive law with regard to the rights which one neighbour 
may acquire over another’s property by putting out windows 
overlooking the latter, and so restricting Its use as a building 
site. This is pre-eminently a subject for the attention of the 
Institute ; and surely, if it were gone about in the right way 
and with sufficient energy, an Act might be passed removing, 
to a certain extent at any rate, one of the greatest sources of 
annoyance and expense incident to building in towns. We 
know that in Scotland no such vexatious restrictions exist. I 
believe in America there is similar freedom. In France, too, 
the difficulties of the building owner are as nothing compared 
to what they are with us, though he is subject to the very 
proper regulation that the extreme elevations of buildings lining 
streets should bear a certain proportion to the width of the 
street. The unreasonable enjoyment of light which a dominant 
owner may have been blessed with for a certain period, simply 
because his neighbour has delayed the exercise of his own 
rights during that period, should be no cause, it appears to me, 
why he should be left in undisturbed possession of such 
unreasonable enjoyment for ever, to the detriment of his 
neighbour and his successors. Unfortunately the length of time 
that the present law on the subject has run presents serious but, 
I trust, not insuperable difficulties in the way of an alteration 
for the better. : 

But though we may long for this, there is something to be 
said on the other side. As artists, we must often have to 
deplore the excessive height to which our buildings have been 
allowed to go when unrestricted by questions of light and air— 
not so much on their own account, perhaps, as because of 
their injury to neighbouring buildings. The effect of many a 
fair and beautifully proportioned building of modest height 
has been utterly destroyed by the overgrowth of some upstart 
by its side; and though we may not always be able to control 
our clients in this respect, I feel sure that no true artist would 
willingly by his own work injure that of another. Nor are 
architects the only offenders against good taste in this respect. 
There are works of sculpture which, I think, are on too 
cigantic a scale for their surroundings. Nobody who observes 
these things would regret if His Majesty George. IV. were 
not sc prominent an object when seen in front of St, Martin’s 
Church, of which it destroys the scale ; and the same may be 
said of other monuments in the vicinity. In contrast, I would 
call attention to the old statue of Charles I. and to that of 
General Gordon, by Mr. Thornycroft, just erected in the centre 
of Trafalgar Square. The figure here is but 9 feet 6 inches 
high, and the pedestal, the object of evident consideration on 
the part of the sculptor, is correspondingly modest in size. The 
statue does not fail to attract due attention, though it cannot be 
said to dwarf anything in its neighbourhood. 

Professional Losses. 

During the past year we have had to lament, and do still 

lament, the death of several influential members of this Society. 
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January was a fatal month. George Godwin, the founder of 
the bursary for the study of modern architecture, a prominent 
figure in the architectural world for nearly fifty years, and an 
active member of the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Poor, died on the 27th ; our president, Mr. I’Anson, on the 
30th ; and M. Questel, our corresponding member, and the 
senior architect academician of the Institut de France, on the 
same day. Our late President, like Street, died during his 
term of office. He was seventy-six, looked back upon more 
than half a century of practice, and was universally respected 
and held in honour by all who knew him. 

Then there was Edmund Woodthorpe. Though by the 
measure of years he had attained the age of seventy-five, he 
was the most juvenile among us whenever he appeared. Long 
will his joyous tones and genial wit dwell in our memories, and 
make us lament the removal of so young and elastic a spirit. 

Joseph Clarke, past vice-president, whose death I have also 
to record, was identified with the Gothic revival by his 
numerous churches, the active part he took in the establishment 
of the Architectural Museum, and the unflagging energy with 
which he promoted its interests. 

Nor must I omit the name of Richard Popplewell Pullan 
from the list of our losses. He and I sat side by side as 
fellow-pupils of Mr. Lane of Manchester. He then showed his 
powers as an artist, and his great interest in ecclesiology and 
kindred subjects. His practice as an architect was not great, 
but he devoted himself with enthusiasm and success to archzo- 
logical pursuits. His works in conjunction with M. Texier on 
ancient remains in Asia Minor, and on Byzantine archi- 
tecture, are of lasting value. We are indebted to him also for 
the publication of some of the drawings left by his brother-in- 
law, William Burges. 

The Institute has also lost Mr. T. Gambier Parry, who had 
been an honorary member since 1865, and whose services to 
architecture and the subsidiary arts were of a high order. His 
latest literary work, entitled “ The Ministry of Fine Art,” and 
published in 1886, is a series of thoughtful essays on subjects 
which their author was peculiarly fitted to discuss. Another 
death, that of John Pennethorne, who first detected the hori- 
zontal curves of the Parthenon, and to whose memory a just 
tribute has been paid by Mr. Penrose, occurred in January of 
the current year. 

Our sympathy must be offered to our Scotch brethren in 
the recent loss of one of their most prominent members, 
James Sellars, president of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
He died comparatively young, but not before having made his 
mark in his native city (the International Exhibition buildings 
being one of his latest successes). His high character and 
engaging kindliness of manner made him hosts of friends to 
lament the premature shortening of a career in which he had 
already done so much so worthily. 


Individual Influence on Architecture. 


The biographies of two of our most remarkable modern 
architects, which have both appeared since November last, are 
of great interest. George Edmund Street’s Life, by his son, has 
about it an unusual freshness and charm, arising partly from 
the father’s marked individuality of character, and partly from 
the skill with which the materials for his life have been put 
together. In amazing power and energy, love of work, beauty of 
draughtsmanship, and skill as a designer, he can hardly have 
had his equal. His sterling honesty of purpose and kindliness 
of nature, even if occasionally hidden behind a determined 
manner, endeared him to those who knew him best. He was 
the most thorough and consistent supporter of revived Medizeval 
architecture throughout his remarkable career—a career full of 
interest to every architect from the days of his pupilage under 
Carter to his burial in Westminster Abbey. His presidential 
address from this chair is probably the most outspoken we have 
ever listened to. His lectures as professor of architecture at 
the Royal Academy supplement his life, and should be in the 
hands of every student. 

The other biography I would allude to is that of a very 
different but also very remarkable man, Henry Hobson Richard- 
son, of Boston, U.S.A., an honorary corresponding member. 
Street was the king of draughtsmen, and drew every detail of 
his innumerable buildings himself. Richardson, on the other 
hand, was supposed never to have designed one of his later and 
more perfect buildings with his own hands, yet no architect ever 
put his name to structures which were more unmistakably his 
own creation. Street made the pointed arch the keynote of all 
his construction; Richardson saw the capabilities of the 
round arch, and his work in great measure was based upon 
Romanesque, though he treated it in his own original fashion. 
His works are so remarkable that I feel sure you will allow me 
to say a little more on a subject which has for mea singular 
fascination. 

Richardson was a student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
remained in Paris six years, working as a student and draughts- 
man, for he had to earn a living as well as to study, and livec 
practically two lives in one. In those days his great ambition 
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was to go to Athens and Rome. He never, in fact, went to 
either, and, in spite of his training, never was architect less 
influenced by what these two centres of past art would have 
had to teach him. On his return to America in 1866 his first 
designs were in thirteenth-century Gothic, and in no way 
remarkable. But in 1870 he gained in competition the execu- 
tion of Brattle Square Church in Boston, a building remarkable 
for its campanile with deep sculptured frieze, a tower so 
original as to be like nothing he could have seen or heard of 
elsewhere, though it has about it a certain Romanesque air. 
The neighbouring Trinity Church followed soon after, with a 
central tower of excellent proportions, both in itself and as part 
of the composition of which it was, of course, the crowning 
feature. In construction it is no less bold than its detail is 
beautiful. Its weight of 8,500 tons is supported by four granite 
piers with a collective area of 100 square feet. His public 
libraries, of which he built several, have a family likeness in 
their plan and style, though each proclaims its distinctive 
character. His Pittsburg Court House, Field’s Chicago Build- 
ings, and Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce are buildings of a 
monumental character, and give evidence of an original creative 
mind, free from prejudice and unfettered by precedent. 
Richardson’s peculiarities may be seen in all. These pecu- 
liarities appear to be chiefly the discarding of the Orders, the 
Romanesque feeling, admirable planning, appearance of strength 
and solidity, the value put upon mere wall surface whenever 
attainable, the treatment of this surface by the varied coursing 
of the stonework, and the contrast between tooled and rough 
surfaces ; the use of coloured materials, especially of stone of 
different hues ; battered bases, sparing use of string-courses, 
the introduction of deep voussoirs, the rounding of salient 
angles, and a leaning to circular forms on plan. In his later 
work his corbels are rounded and covered with delicate incised 
carving instead of mouldings, and his capitals are convex 
rather than concave. All these peculiarities appear to be based 
on sound judgment, and to be excellent in every way. On the 
other hand, if criticism were in such a case allowable, there 
seems, to my eye, almost an affectation in the shortness of some 
of his columns, and want of height in many of his circular arch- 
ways. There is something ungainly in the upper part of 
transomed windows being made wider than they are high. It 
is also to be regretted that in many of his buildings the ridge 
and hip tiles and gable finials appear to be so heavy as to 
dwarf the general effect. In 1882 Richardson visited for the 
first time Southern France, Northern Italy, and Northern 
Spain, and only then saw the best specimens of the architecture 
from which he drew his inspiration. The effect of this tour, 
though he allowed himself no time for sketching, is visible in 
the works he executed in the short time afterwards left him. 
His becoming so devoted to, and so skilful an originator in a 
style, the best examples of which he had not seen, is in itself 
extraordinary, unless, indeed, a Romanesque wave had affected 
the American architectural mind before his advent. He seems 
to have created a new-born interest in architecture in America, 
perhaps by doing exactly what he thought best suited to the 
expression of his buildings, without going out of his way to 
look for precedents. In consequence, his work is never 
commonplace. He has left behind him a school of young 
Americans who appear to be following his steps in developing 
the capabilities of Romanesque art—an art which we must bear 
in mind did not die of inherent weakness, but was extinguished 
before its time in the twelfth century by the difficulties of 
vaulting oblong spaces, and the consequent introduction of the 
pointed arch. I have, perhaps, said enough to show that 
Richardson’s Life, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, illustrated by 
photographs of his works, is worthy of earnest study. 


Architectural Literature, 

An appeal has just been issued by M. César Daly to his 
brother architects of France, England, and America, in favour 
of what he calls the “ Hautes-Etudes.”” He would have those 
who are interested in, and gifted for the work, seek for the 
causes which have affected architecture in different times and 
places, and given it its varied outward development. He is 
sanguine that such search for first principles would lead to 
progress, and tend to check pure archeological work on the 
one hand, and irrational eclecticism on the other, which he 
describes as the pillage, more or less skilful, of old monuments, 
but not the conservation of great traditions. He condemns 
the present fashion of following our individual tastes, each 
architect being a law unto himself, and laments that Duc’s 
prize for an “ Essay to determine the style and form of modern 
architecture” has not been properly competed for. The 
“ Hautes-Etudes,” if set about in earnest, ought to do much to 
remedy these and other evils so eloquently set forth in the 
appeal. M. Daly proposes an International Congress of Archi- 
tects to be held in Paris next year during the great Centenary 
Exhibition, for the purpose of considering these higher ques- 
tions. All must heartily wish him success in these his persistent 
endeavours to advance our art by a deeper and more systematic 
study of its principles. 
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Of new publications within the year I must mention 
Professor Hayter Lewis’s “Holy Places of Jerusalem,” which 
will appeal to various classes of readers. By his intimate 
acquaintance with the authors, ancient and modern, whose 
works bear on the subject, and by his conscientious study, on 
the spot, of buildings which illustrate his theories, the writer 
has produced a work of unusual interest. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers’s book on “ Architectural Drawing ” 
has brought a valuable addition to the architect’s library. His 
subject is handled with such care and thoroughness that 
draughtsmen must find in his letterpress and illustrations much 
to interest and instruct. 

Mr. Alexander Graham and Mr. H. S. Ashbee, in their 
“Travels in Tunisia,” describe a ruined country in lively, 
fascinating style. The work is replete with valuable informa- 
tion, not only on architectural and archzeological subjects, but 
on the everyday matters of life and ordinary commerce. They 
give also an excellent bibliography of the country they describe, 
and their book is a guide of great value to the traveller in 
search not only of general knowledge, but of a deeper 
acquaintance with the remains of Roman civilisation in an 
important part of northern Africa than falls to the iot of the 
ordinary tourist. 

Our profession being, in an especial degree, among the fine 
arts, based upon the study of the past, the value of historical 
research respecting it, and of pictorial reproduction of the 
works of great masters, can hardly be overrated; and I am 
therefore induced to mention a large folio work* upon which 
our esteemed member, Baron de Geymiiller, in concert with 
other distinguished men, is now engaged. It is proposed 
to do, under his superintendence, for Tuscany what has already 
been done for the Renaissance works of Rome, in the illustra- 
tration and analysis of great public and private buildings. 
Baron de Geymiiller has presented to the library the first two 
numbers, and our Yournal of Proceedings will, from time to 
time, contain detailed notices of this valuable work. 

Of the numberless exhibitions of the year, that of the Arts 
and Crafts is one to which we may give a most cordial welcome. 
It brings into notice those arts to which the ordinary picture 
exhibition turas the cold shoulder, and which, delightful in 
themselves, are essential to the architect. The decorative artist 
and the art workman have, within the walls of this exhibition, 
an opportunity at length afforded them of making themselves 
known to a wider and appreciative public. 

The important questions to which I have been alluding— 
the direction and design of new streets, the law of light and air, 
the heights of new buildings and their relation to the width of 
the street—are all subjects pre-eminently fit to be submitted at 
no distant date for the consideration of the new Council of the 
County of London, of which I am glad to think our distin- 
guished Hon. Fellow, the Duke of Westminster, is to be the 
first Lord-Lieutenant. There are, however, other questions of 
like importance as far as we architects are concerned, which we 
can, if we choose, of our own will settle, or at least bring to 
such a point as will conduce to a future settlement, when our 
profession is perhaps in a more homogeneous condition than it 
is at present, and when uniformity of professional practice will 
be regarded as necessary to the position and welfare of the 
members of a liberal profession. 


Architectural Etiquette. 


My predecessor, in his first address to you, gentlemen, from 
this chair, urged us to remember that the Institute and the 
profession are in principle one and the same force, inseparable 
and indistinguishable one from the other. I entirely agree with: 
the proposition, and in my opinion the first duty of the Institute 
is to guard the honour of the profession, to take care that its 
members do nothing derogatory to their professional character, 
or, at the worst, that they shall not do so with impunity. Iam 
not now alluding to illicit or surreptitious commissions or allow- 
ances, or of the offers sometimes made of something by way 
of consideration for employing certain people or their wares on 
our clients’ works. I trust that, owing to the powers vested in 
the Institute and the right feeling of its members, such mal- 
practices are of the past. I mean that when any of us under- 
take duties of public trust, whether it be in an honorary or a 
paid capacity, in any office or on any council or board, we 
ought to scrupulously avoid using our position for any private 
ends or gains, whether as professional men or as individuals. 
In an address delivered nearly ten years ago from this chair, at 
the opening of the session for 1879-80, the late Mr. Whichcord 
referred to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the professional 
men who might be members of it inthe following terms: —“Archi- 
tects,” he said, “may be elected members of that Board just 
as barristers, solicitors, and doctors may be so elected. It would 
be ridiculous to say that professional men shall not sit at that 
Board because they may have had a pecuniary interest in some 
of its building transactions. But I shall run no risk of censure 


* Architectur der Renaissance in Toscana nach den werken der 
meister geordnet. 
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when I say that a Fellow or an Associate of this Institute, if he 
be elected a member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
ought not from that moment to have any professional con- 
nection whatever with the purchase of land offered for sale or 
lease by the Board ; nor should he be professionally engaged 
in the superintendence of buildings to be erected on land which 
is the property of ratepayers whose agent and representative 
he is.” The late Mr. Street in 1881 repeated those words, as 
I have just done; and I cannot but think that the advice they 
offer, or the warning they convey, may be advantageously 
studied by all who aspire to sit on the County Councils that 
are about to be summoned under the provisions of the new 
Local Government Act. If the Institute is still to flourish—if 
the character of the profession is to be maintained—it must be 
by jealously raising the standard of conduct of the individual 
members rather than allowing it to be lowered through the 
indulgence of any good-natured laxity. 

We need not despair of success in stamping out abuses if 
only we are convinced of the necessity of so doing, and are 
earnest in the endeavour. Something, at least, has been done 
within the last few years to render architectural competition 
less liable to unfairness and jobbery than before. It is now 
well understood that there is one man who must not under any 
circumstances undertake the office of architect to the building 
competed for, and that is the assessor. Nothing would be 
easier for an assessor than to play cuckoo to the poor hedge- 
sparrows of competitors, who are pretty much at his mercy, 
and nothing obviously more unfair. But such an abuse, if it 
has occurred, may now be considered a thing of the past. 


Quantities and Contracts. 


There is another point of professional practice in which we 
might probably see more justice done than at present. We 
are in the habit of regarding the bills of quantities issued to 
competing builders as final instruments incapable of containing 
error, unless the successful builder finds it out between the day 
on which he sends in his estimate and the day on which he 
signs the contract, which may be the day after. Are we in 
these matters as scrupulous as we ought to be that justice be 
done to the builder? His lot, owing to the severity of the 
competition to which he is generally subjected, is a sufficiently 
hard one without our making him practically responsible for 
other men’s errors. Our Scotch brethren measure up the work 
after completion, though competed for in the ordinary way on 
preliminary bills of quantities. If we are not prepared for that, 
let us at least be willing to allow for the correction for errors 
in taking out the quantities, when it is obvious that omissions 
have been made. Some few architects are in the habit of 
telling their clients that they must not hold their surveyor 
personally responsible for the correctness of his quantities, 
but that he is a man of position, will do his work with the 
greatest care, and allow no margin for contingencies. I have 
rarely met with an employer who failed to see the justice 
and even advantage of such an arrangement. There would 
be obvious convenience in uniformity of usage in this matter 
and in other points of professional practice also: for 
instance, I believe great divergence of opinion exists as to 
whether an architect is bound to give more than one set of 
drawings, or of tracings of his drawings, for the use of the 
works. I have until lately adhered to the view that he is not, 
but the great facility now offered by the ferro-prussiate sun- 
printing and other kindred processes enabling us to repro- 
duce any number of copies of a tracing without the possibility 
of error, and thus saving all trouble of examination, seems to 
put this question in a new light. I am of opinion that the 
Institute might suggest a mode by which a somewhat more 
generous supply of facsimiles of the contract and detail draw- 
ings might be supplied gratis to the contractor with little more 
expense to the architect than at present. Two things are 
obvious, the necessity of receiving payment from the builder 
for additional copies of drawings should be done away with, 
and uniformity of practice in this matter should be aimed at. 
It is known that, in France, where, owing to the great number 
of indepndent contractors employed on the same work, the 
redulplication of drawings is a more serious affair than with us, 
the architect, nevertheless, considers it part of his duty to 
supply them all without entra charge. The great number of 
drawings required by municipal and other corporate authori- 
ties is also a considerable tax upon us or our clients, and it 
would be well if such bodies could be persuaded to take mounted 
sun copies instead of tracings on cloth. 

_ Then there is the desirability of a more general applica- 
tion of the arbitration clauses (Nos. 20 and 21) of the heads of 
conditions of building contracts sanctioned by the Institute and 
agreed to with the representative builders of the country. I 
know that there are architects who put in the building con- 
tracts they make, as the agents of their employer, a clause to 
the effect that the architect is to be sole judge, arbitrator, or 
umpire in any dispute which may arise between the two 
parties—the architect, as the agent of hs employer, being one 
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of the said parties ; and I know that there are builders —sharp, 
shrewd, and alive, nevertheless, to their own interests—who are 
willing to put their names to such documents ; but it is a prac- 
tice of doubtful expediency, and I urge upon the young men 
who are here to-night, before they impose arbitrary conditions 
of the kind, to reflect that no man can be fairly or safely judge 
and party in the same case. 
Architectural Study. 

We have heard something lately of the conflicting terms 
“professional man” and “artist” as applied to the architect. 
Now in my opinion the true architect is both. The higher and 
more systematic education, which we are hoping for and 
getting, will train us in the efficient and easy practice of our 
profession—a profession which is open to all men of education, 
intelligence, and industry, and one in which the greatest 
successes will attend those to whom further an artistic per- 
ception has been given, and in whom it has been carefully 
cultivated. In speaking of an architect as an artist I do not 
mean that he is to be a clever draughtsman merely—far from 
it. A man may be the most exquisite of draughtsmen, and yet 
be entirely deficient in the critical sense of what it is that 
makes a work of architecture beautiful. His works then 
will not be beautiful, and, so far as his architecture is con- 
cerned, he will not be an artist. While not neglecting to culti- 
vate our powers of delineation, we might perhaps do more to 
make those powers of use to us than many of us do at present. 
If, for instance, instead of sketching ancient examples so much, 
we were content to do half as much in this way, and afterwards 
were to endeavour to reproduce our sketches and scale drawings 
from memory, we should accomplish two things—marvellously 
sharpen our observing powers, and greatly increase our facility 
in design. We should make the building we are studying our 
own ; it would be in our heads and not merely in our sketch- 
books. Our memory drawings would be tinged with our own 
individuality and shortcomings, which it would be well to 
correct by after-reference to our original drawings, or, better 
still, to the building itself if accessible. And, further, if time 
could be spared to analyse the sources of our satisfaction in the 
object of our study, to take notes of its excellencies or defects of 
plan, construction, and detail, that time would not be lost, 
though we might have less to show to admiring friends, fewer 
trophies to hang on these walls as evidence of our industry and 
powers of draughtsmanship on our return from a tour, the result 
of victory in some Institute prize competition. I wish it were 
possible for the Institute to discover not merely what our prize- 
holders draw during their tours, but what they have learnt, 
what they have assimilated, what has become part of them- 
selves. 1 believe the study of one excellent example—say a 
church—if thoroughly done, would do more to make an architect 
than rushing, sketch-book in hand, through half the cities of 
the world, even if years were spent in ‘this sort of travel. I 
speak not as one who has lately attained to any sort of 
excellence in this way, though I begin to see clearly what I 
have lost by not practising it. 


Architecture in the Future. 

It is to our young architects that we look for triumphs in 
the future. We rejoice in the prosperity and vitality of the 
Architectural Association, and make its members again welcome 
to the use of this room for their Friday evening meetings. The 
desirability of establishing a kind of “ common room,” in which 
the young and old of our profession may meet and exchange 
ideas, was strongly urged by Mr. Appleton in his recent address, 
I can only repeat that in this, as in all other things, the Institute 
will help the Association as far as lies in its power. The 
annual prizes which the Institute has to bestow, through the 
munificence of its members, are largely competed for, as they 
should be, by members of the Association. There is certainly 
a most encouraging excellence in the draughtsmanship of many 
of the designs sent in, and I think also in design itself there is 
to be noted an advance on former years. When the prizes 
were distributed last, it was remarked how few of those we 
wished thus to honour were present to receive their rewards. 
This was to be regretted, as it is always a pleasure to those 
who meet here to see, and it may be make the acquaintance of, 
their younger brethren who have so distinguished themselves. 
At the Royal Academy, the prizes won are not given at all 
unless the victors present themselves on the occasion appointed 
for their distribution. On behalf of competitors for travelling 
studentships, I would express the hope that means may be 
devised to reduce the length of time during which it is com- 
pulsory for the student to travel if the sum awarded fall very far 
short of the expenses likely to be incurred. The Soane 
5o/, studentship, for instance, involves a six months’ tour. More 
may now be done in a shorter time than formerly, but at a 
proportionately greater outlay, and the inadequacy of the sum 
to cover the expenses of so long a period of travel no doubt 
prevents many, who would otherwise be inclined to contest the 
prize, from entering the lists. 


Our reverence for the excellence of our forefathers’ work, 
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and our delight in what has been superadded to that excellence 
by the finger of Time, making it yet more lovely, is a character- 
istic of our own day, and will induce us to deal tenderly with 
old work when it comes under our care. But there are now, 
unfortunately, not many buildings left upon which the architect 
and workman can exercise their forbearance and show their 
reverence for the “ charm of mutilation and the fascination of 
decay.” It may be proper to enlarge, add to, or even pull down 
old work for new, but surely never to endeavour to make old 
work look like new. The mischief which has been done in this 
way in England is immense, but nothing to what has been 
endured in France and Italy. Now a better state of feeling on 
the subject of restoration is gradually extending to the latter 
country. If they appear to agree with us in theory, however, 
they do not yet altogether in practice. When in Venice last 
spring I looked out in vain for an old friend, the Fondaco dei 
Turchi, by the Rialto. It had been rebuilt, and failed alto- 
gether to recall the impression of the old building which it is 
supposed to reproduce. Occasionally we may see our way to 
replace old work when research has made clear to us what it 
was originally, as Scott did at St. David’s, and as Mr. Pearson 
is doing at Westminster Hall. Such cases must, however, be 
exceptional. It is certain that the past did not respect its own 
past as we do ours, and our practice, commendable as I think 
it, has no doubt its dangers. If we are for ever dwelling on 
the past we shall not be.self-reliant ; and if not self-reliant we 
shall never be bold originating architects. The Greeks spent 
their powers as artists in perfecting their own work, not in 
resuscitating a dead style; our Medizeval brethren theirs in the 
marvellous development of their own phase of architecture ; the 
artists of the Renaissance, in spite of their name, were likewise 
originators. It has been left to us to copy, or, as M. Daly puts 
it, “to pillage ancient monuments ”—not, like the church- 
builders of Byzantium and Venice, by boldly robbing other 
buildings to create fresh architectural marvels out of the 
material thus provided, but by reproducing old forms, with 
more or less ability, but also with more or less inappropriate- 
ness. Does it not behove us occasionally to consider this 
question seriously, and to ask ourselves to what good end this 
eternal copying and adaptation is to lead? We see that in 
America they are shaking themselves free from tradition. No 
doubt it is comparatively easy for them to do so; but are we 
to allow them to monopolise the guidance of common sense in 
architecture? May we not also make greater etforts than we 
have hitherto done to express the purpose of our works in a 
language of our own; to clothe our buildings, not in the cast- 
off garments of bygone ages, but in materials cut out and 
fashioned to suit ourselves and our own needs? We may love 
and reverence the past as archeologists, but as architects let us 
not forget that archeology is the bane of living progressive 
architecture, and that if our art is ever again to evoke popular 
enthusiasm, it must do so by embodying the thoughts, the 
aspirations, and the genius of the living people for whom we 
build. 

I fear I have already tried your patience, so I will detain 
you no longer, but conclude these somewhat discursive remarks 
by expressing the hope that we may all, both in our private 
practice and as members of this body corporate, do our utmost 
to give our art a firmer hold on public admiration and 
attention, and our profession respected by all with whom we 
come in contact, so that every member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whether his work be lovely or not, may 
at any rate show in his life the things that are honest and of 
good report. 

Mr. EWAN CHRISTIAN observed that he was sorry the task, 
or he should say, the pleasure, had not fallen to abler hands, 
but he rose to ask their hearty thanks for the President for the 
interesting and practical address with which he had favoured 
them. The President had traversed a wide field, and he did 
not intend to follow him through the whole of his wanderings, 
The President had congratulated them on the completion of a 
work commenced under his (Mr. Christian’s) presidency, 
namely, the revision of their Charter and the passing of the by- 
laws which accompanied it. In a short time he hoped the 
work would be consummated. That was a matter to rejoice 
over, for it had been a source of trouble and anxiety to com- 
plete it properly. He and most of them must agree with the 
President that they wanted education and not registration, and 
that candidates should so prepare that they might pass the 
examinations creditably and without cramming. They wanted 
highly educated men as members of their body, and they would 
have many of those as time went on. The President had 
spoken strongly, and rightly so, on the matter of laying out 
our cities. He had very properly commented on the destruc. 
tion of Nash’s lines in the laying out of Regent Street. Nash 
might not have been in the front rank as an architect, but he 
certainly had a genius for laying out cities. The lines of 
Regent’s Park and Regent Street were such as should be 
recognised in these days as most able works. The Quadrant 
had been tampered with in the first place, but in destroying 


the Circus a great evil had been done. Surely, he said, some- 
thing might have been done to prevent the destruction of the 
excellent arrangement laid out by Nash. That, he feared, was 
hopelessly lost and not now to be remedied. On the 
subject of what had been achieved in Continental cities, 
Mr. Christian remarked that we had not space here to 
do things on such magnificent lines. What they could 
do they would, to prevent light and air being shut out of their 
streets. He could not but rejoice that the scheme for the War 
and Admiralty Offices was knocked on the head, for now, as 
long as he lived, he would see the sky over the top of White- 
hall. The Law Courts had been referred to in the address. 
That building had been most cruelly treated. Mr. Street’s fine 
design had been absolutely ruined because the authorities 
would not give hima few more feet of ground—ground now 
utterly wasted, and being laid down in grass. It would have 
made a totally different building of it, and would have given 
space for the corridors; and they it would have a magni- 
ficent building for all time. There had been absurd remarks 
made in some of the public papers of late, but architects knew 
how shamefully Mr. Street had been cramped. Had there at 
that time been proper care exercised in the laying out of public 
places and buildings, things would have been different. In 
regard of country buildings, few persons, Mr. Christian said, 
knew what an immense work had been done in the construction 
of private residences that were dotted about the country. 
Almost everywhere new buildings had arisen, so that the 
Victorian era had been more prolific in the erection of interest- 
ing buildings than even the Elizabethan age. He thoroughly 
agreed with the President how important it was that an archi- 
tect should be capable of designing not only the material 
building, but also ‘* able to ‘it it into the surroundings with 
perfect beauty. Those who had visited Castle Howard, in 
Yorkshire, would have seen that the architect was a consum- 
mate artist, as well as architect, in stone and mortar. Nothing 
more excellent in the laying out of the place and the surround- 
ings could, he considered, be seen anywhere. For one who 
had the opportunity of building a country house there was 
nothing more delightful than thinking out the scheme of the sur- 
roundings and beautiful gardens. Unless they could thus see 
it all from the commencement the work was likely to be a 
failure. The biography of Mr. Street was a book that should 
be in the hands of every student. It was hoped that there would 
soon be another edition, which would combine with the letterpress 
a few examples of the wonderful sketches made by Mr. Street. 
Along with Mr. Pearson he had travelled in Savoy with Mr. 
Street just two months before his death. Arriving at the Lac 
de Bourget, Mr. Street had immediately seized on a fine door- 
way on the south side of the church, and in a short time had 
made complete drawings in his sketch-book, with every detail 
that was necessary for a workman to carry it out. Mr. Christian 
next spoke of American architecture. The influences at work 
there were different to those here. American architects were 
hampered by the unfortunate circumstance, as he thought, that 
there was nothing firm in the way of administration, Every 
four years there was an upset; architects were changed as 
well as other individuals, and architecture showed signs of the 
deleterious effects of that system. He was amazed when he 
saw the wonderful tower of Trinity Church at Boston. They 
never got to such dimensions in England as were illustrated in 
that tower. It was one of the most beautiful examples of a 
tower that he had ever seen. America was in an interesting 
condition as to art. It was a giant at work, but it hardly knew 
how to use its tools. The result would be some day a grand 
one indeed. The death of the great architect Richardson was 
to his mind a national misfortune to America. It took a long 
time to produce an artist like that man. They could not 
expect to see another Richardson, though they might see many 
of his pupils. Mr. Christian concluded by saying he fully 
shared in the President’s horror at the terrible profanation of 
that interesting building the Fondaco dei Turchi, all that had 
been beautiful about it having been destroyed. 

Mr. FLOCKTON said he had been both honoured and sur- 
prised by the request to second the proposal to return thanks 
to their President. His notions of modesty would not permit 
him to make a speech were he able at so short a notice. 
Time and ability had been devoted to the address to which 
they had listened. That time and trouble were required he was 
able to affirm, having in a very humble way had to prepare a 
presidential address himself; also anxiety that one might say 
everything one should say, and say nothing one would wish 
not to have said; and also anxiety to interest the audience 
rather than send them to sleep. The President had fulfilled all 
those conditions most thoroughly. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT in replying said he had been particularly 
gratified in hearing from Mr. Christian’s lips how he supple- 
mented his remarks on the Law Courts and their late lamented 
president, Mr. Street. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue exhibition of the works sent to Paris by the 
students in residence in the Villa Medicis, Rome, was 
opened lately in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The most 
remarkable of the architectural works is M. ReEpon’s 
restoration of the ruins of Baalbec. Among the paintings 
may be noted a decorative composition by M. BAscHET, 
M. Lepaye’s Lazarus at the Door of Dives, and M. PintTas 
Tobias. In sculpture, M. Garvet’s Archer, the Cupid 
and Psyche of M. Capatiero, and the Holophernus of 
M. Lomparp attracted attention, 


Few visitors who enter the church of the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, could believe that at one time it contained statues of 
the twelve apostles. They were transported to his military 
school of Saint Cyr by Napotron I., and placed in the 
chapel of that institution. The Sorbonne is now about to 
enter on a new lease of life, and, although the church may 
not be much utilised, there is a desire to bring it more near 
its original condition. Application was made to the 
Minister of War and he agreed to return the statues. The 
tomb of RicHEtieu (it was deprived of the remains of the 
Cardinal during the Revolution) will once more have the 
companions which were removed eighty years ago. 


NicuEes were formed in the new Luxembourg Gallery 
for the reception of busts of artists. The authorities have 
selected the subjects. They are as follows :—Houpon 
(1741-1828), the sculptor; Davrp (1748-1825), the painter 
of Greek and Roman scenes; Baron Gros (1771-1835), 
painter of Napoleonic and Royalist scenes; RUDE (1784- 
1856), the sculptor of the vigorous Departure of the Volun- 
tarvies, or La Marseillaise, on the Arc d’Etoile; PRUDHON 
(1760-1823), painter of religious and idyllic subjects, and 
draughtsman; Davip p’ANGERs (1789-1856), sculptor and 
Republican enthusiast; INcREs (1781-1867), champion of 
the ‘Classicists” in painting; PRADIER (1792-1852), 
sculptor of Sappho, Phryne, Venus disarming Cupid, &c.; 
DELACROIX (1799-1863), champion of the Romanticists in 
painting ; Barve, sculptor of animals, one of the great artists 
of the age, who was compelled to model paper-weights and 
insignificant works ; THEODORE RoussEav, the landscapist, 
who was called ‘“‘le premier apotre de la vérité dans le 
paysage ” ; and MILLeEt, who transformed the sordidness of 
French agricultural life into beauty. According to the 
Administration of the Beaux-Arts as now constituted, the 
foregoing men are to be considered the representative artists 
of France during the century. 


_ Tue difficulties which attended the project for the 
utilisation of the Castle of Norwich as a museum seem to 
be anend. At present there is a capital museum in the 
city, but there is little in it, except stuffed birds and geo- 
logical specimens. An objection was wisely raised that it 
would be vandalism if the walls were covered with glass 
cases. It is now proposed that the birds shall be placed in 
an exterior corridor, and the ground floor of the keep 
be occupied with archzological objects, fossils, &c. Mat 
alteration of the castle—including a roof over it—will cost 
10,7562, of which four-fifths are collected. The items of 
Mr. BoaRpMAN’s estimate are as follows:—Keep, Srprriis 
Bigod’s Tower, roo/.; committee-room, with additional 
width of corridor attaching, 800/.; adapting three blocks 
and connecting them, 2,4152; heating, gas, and drainage, 
800/.; incidental expenses, including lavatories, &c., 5304; 
new wall-cases, 1,380/.; architect’s commission, 515/.; total, 
10,756¢. A joint committee will be appointed for the new 
museum, representing the Corporation, the existing museum, 
and Lord WatsincHAm’s Committee. 


Ir is supposed that Hanpi-Bry, the director of the 
Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, who is now journey- 
ing in the East, will stop at Smyrna in order to superintend 
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the excavations which are to be undertaken in the search for 
the Apollo of PRAxITELES. A peasant has, it appears, dis- 
covered the head and arms, which are in the noblest style 
of art. They were not broken off the figure, as the 
head and arms were joined to the trunk in an ingenious 
manner. 


Amonc the works which established the reputation of 
Hans Houpern the Younger was a series of frescoes 
illustrative of the history of the HERSTENSTEINS, which he 
painted on the walls of the mansion of the family in 
Lucerne. They were commissioned by JACOB DE HERSTEN- 
STEIN, a patrician of the city, and who was a friend to the 
painter. In 1826 the old house was restored, and in the 
course of the transformation Ho pein’s frescoes were 
cleared away. Fortunately the principal scenes were copied 
with exactitude by SCHWEGLER, and they are now about to 
be reproduced by a publisher of Lucerne. The plates will 
be accompanied by a history of the HERSTENSTEIN family 
by M. pr Lizsenav, the historian. 


Ir would appear from a report by M. Lamouroux that 
Paris contains too many houses for the population, a 
circumstance which is evident to any one who perambulates 
the new quarters of the city. Between 1876 and 1881 the 
population was increased by about 300,000, and speculators 
were warranted in believing that it was safe to provide for a 
continuous growth in a similar proportion. But in the five 
years which followed—1881 to 1886—the increase was only 
one-fourth, or 75,000. What was the consequence? In 
1885 there were 17,000 logements or tenants’ dwellings un- 
occupied, representing an annual value of 4,962,000 francs ; 
and this year the vacant dwellings are returned as 28,837, of 
which the value is 7,335,000 francs. It is believed that 
the unoccupied dwellings are mainly those which were 
intended for people who could not pay high rents, 
but who now prefer to live in one of the suburban districts. 
The growth of places like Asniéres, which are inhabited by 
men and women who work every day in Paris, is a sign of 
the change in French manners which a few years ago would 
have seemed to be an impossibility. 


Tuk authorities of the Paris Exhibition have sanctioned 
a credit of 250,000 francs for forming luminous fountains 
like those which were introduced at South Kensington. 
The French people are fond of fireworks, and as the English 
fountains will give plenty of colourand light, they are intended 
to serve instead of pyrotechnic displays. Another element 
of the picturesque will be found in the Turkish, Moorish, 
Indian, Roumanian, and Javanian cafés, the Franco- 
Annamite restaurant, the Dutch bakery, the Swedish beer- 
house, and the English dairy, which are also to find a place 
within the boundaries of the Exhibition. The Chambers 
of Commerce and the Maritime Ports are to have a pavilion, 
which is to! cost 2,o00/. ‘The city of Paris has shown the 
right spirit in allowing the demolition of the two pavilions 
which were erected in order to display evidence of the 
works undertaken by the municipality. They were sup- 
posed to interfere with the general effect, and the sites will 
be converted into gardens. 


Mr. L. H. Lerivre has just brought out a fine original 
etching of the Tower of London by Mr, LAURENCE B. 
Putuies. The subject is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting in London, and Mr. PHituips has represented it 
from a point of view which allows full expression of the 
building and its surroundings. The etching is effective in 
treatment, and it is evident that the artist is able to 
appreciate and to render what remains of ancient archi- 
tecture in London. It is to be desired that he may be 
allowed many opportunities for producing similar works. 
The publication of the etching by Mr. LEFEVRE is a 


guarantee of its quality. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 87, 38, 39...SKETCHES FROM NISMES. [A. NEEDHAM WILSON.) 


MISSION-ROOM, LEEDS. 


SCHOOLS OF ST. ANNE, HAUGHTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


HE above schools, which we illustrate in the present 
issue of this journal, have been erected and furnished 
throughout at the sole expense of Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM, 
M.P., and Mr. E. J. StiprsotHam, M.A. The schools are 
another step towards the completion of a scheme which the 
late Mr. JosEPH SIDEBOTHAM, of Bowdon, had intended 
carrying out for the benefit of this district. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 500 scholars. The buildings are erected 
of grey bricks with red dressings; the roofs are covered with 
Ruabon tiles. Ornamental terra-cotta panels have been 
introduced on the three principal elevations. In the centre 
of front elevation is a specially designed mosaic panel, 
representing St. ANNE teaching the Vircin Mary. The 
turrets and dormers are of oak, relieved by filling-in of 
Keren’s cement. The windows have varied designs of lead 
lights in the upper portions. Master’s and mistress’s rooms 
are provided over the children’s lavatories. The whole of 
the buildings are heated by hot water, in addition to having 
open fire-grates. The three essentials, efficient heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, have all been obtained in the most 
approved manner. ‘The furniture and fittings in the various 
rooms are of the best description obtainable, and are in 
keeping with the educational requirements of the present 
day. ‘The work has been carried out very satisfactorily by 
Mr. JosEpH Crayton, builder, of Denton, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. STONES, GRAD- 
WELL & GRIMSHAW, architects, Commercial Chambers, 
Church Street, Accrington. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


ae second ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., 
president, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
J. A. Waddington, E. O. Warne, S. P. Davis, J. B. Tansley, E. C. 
Finch, W. L. T. Brown, A. J. Hardwick, A. Spiers, A. J. Roddis, 
F. Rhoades, W. Langbein, A. Cox, C. Roche, A. G. Salmon, 
A. E. Watson, H. P. Adams, A. P. Crabb, R. N. Sinclair, 
T. H. Bishop, S. Howard, G. P. Armstrong, M. Price, A. Hog- 
wood, E. R. Cook, P. S. Worthington, G. E. S. Stratfield, 
H. E. Kirby, J. C. Watt, W. W. S. Smith, J. Hunt, J. H. 
Richardson, H. L. Goddard, H. F. Mence, G. Kenyon, D. B. 
Niven, A. H. Crawford, A. Wollhein, J. H. S. Fane, A. A. 
Abrahams, E. C. Frere, J. A. Pywell, F. E. Williams, F. J. 
Potter, J. Murray, J. Steuart, J. R. Stark, F. Cook, J. W. Wyles, 
A. Whitcombe, E. A. Whipham, W. C. Ashworth, H. E. Elkins, 
W. E. Holland, G. G. Lynes, J. W. Hall, G. P. Pratt, R. W. 
Gibbon, H. Story, F. J. Slater, C. G. D. Innes, E. J. Wallis, 
Ba Leslie, H. C. Mann, C. Evans, W. A. Hughes, and W. 
alotta. 


Mr. T. E, PRycE, hon. secretary, stated that any members 
so desirous could attend the lectures given in connection with 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition on the lower scale of fees. 
They should send in their names to the hon. secretaries as 
early as possible. 


The PRESIDENT said the first meeting of the Elementary 
Class of Design would be held on Friday, the gth inst. Mr. 
Gardner intended to give limelight illustrations of Early 
English architecture of the thirteenth century in connection 
with Mr. Mitchell’s lectures. Independently of members of 
perhe e any member of the Association could attend that 
night. 


Mr. J. A. Gorcn, F.R.I.B.A., then read a paper entitled 
“ Elizabeth and Victoria.” 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which 
Messrs. Kershaw, Shuffrey, and Brodie took part. On the 
motion of Mr, Hooper, seconded by Mr. Cresswell, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Gotch, and the meeting separated. 


- report of the paper and discussion is postponed till next 
week. 


THE INSTITUTE BY-LAWS. 


gt the meeting of the Institute of Architects on Monday 

night, Mr. MacVicar Anderson, honorary secretary, said it 
would be recollected that at the special meeting held last May, 
it was decided that the new by-laws should be submitted to the 
Lords of the, Privy Council with as little delay as possible. Mr. 
Markby, honorary solicitor to the Institute, had forwarded the 
draft. A reply was received, dated June 30, acknowledging the 
receipt of Mr. Markby’s letter of May 27, stating with respect to 
the proposed by-laws, their lordships were advised that two 
points in the by-laws were defective :—1st. That no provision 
was made for the examination of Associates in accordance 
with clause 4 of the Charter of 1887, nor was the passing of 
such examination required by any of the by-laws then put 
before the Privy Council. 

2nd. That by clause 65 of the by-laws, the conditions of 
competition for prizes, &c., was left to be defined by the Council 
of the Royal Institute, whereas clause 34 of the Charter of 
1887, subsections (a) and (¢), clearly required those matters to 
be dealt with in the by-laws, and the Lord President was 
advised that the by-laws ought not to be approved until sup- 
plemented by others to supply the deficiencies. 

In acknowledging the above, Mr. Markby, in a letter dated 
July 6, pointed out, on the part of the Council of the Institute, 
that sections 3 and 4 of the Charter provided that persons 
desirous of being admitted as Associates and Fellows as from 
the date of the Charter should, after the expiration of five years 
from the date of the Charter, pass certain examinations, and 
that it had not been thought necessary to do more than provide 
for the appointment of examiners. In deference to the views 
expressed by the Privy Council, clause 2 of the by-laws had 
been amended by a condition that a candidate should declare 
that he had passed the examination required under the Charter, 
and an addition had been made to clause 41, binding the 
Council annually to appoint a Board of Examiners in Architec- 
ture to conduct the examinations for candidates for admission. 
With reference to clause 65, it was impossible to describe in 
detail the precise terms of any competition which naturally 
varied from year to year, and a, new clause had been substi- 
tuted. This, with the programmes issued from time to time, it 
was trusted would be a sufficient compliance with clause 34, sub- 
section (¢), of the Charter. 

A reply to this was dated August 16, stating that the 
amended draft by-laws did not sufficiently meet the objections. 
As to the admission of Associates, the by-laws should define— 
at any rate, by general description—the character of the 
examination which Associates have to pass, and as to the 
terms and conditions for prizes, &c., the by-laws should 
embody such of them as do not necessarily usually vary from 
year to year. 

Mr. Anderson then stated that a draft of amended by-laws 
had been prepared. It was in the hands of Mr. Markby, and 
would be submitted to the Lords of the Privy Council, and they 
hoped would soon be passed. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Nie the first meeting for the session of this Association, the 
_ president, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, delivered the 
opening address, taking as his subject “ Some Aspects of the 
Work of an Architectural Association.” After referring to the 
constitution of the Association, he asked what it could do for 
the benefit of the various classes of members composing it ? 
The architectural hall should, he said, be made, first, a pledge 
of the solidarity of the architectural profession ; secondly, a 
place of instruction, and still better of stimulus, for the younger 
members; thirdly, a centre of artistic influence that might 
affect the public at large. The architect, often to his sorrow, 
had to deal not only with artistic matters, but with com- 
plicated matters of business; he had to avoid the danger of 
sinking the artist in the man of affairs. The Muses, if the 
nineteenth century had not driven them away, should be 
appointed doorkeepers of the architectural hall, and should 
suffer no business cares, no sense of professional rivalry to 
follow those who entered to share in the work of the Associa- 
tion. On the important questions of more formal union 
among Scottish architects, on architectural federation, and the 
like, it became a layman to speak with reserve, but it was not 
satisfactory that there should be no body constituted for 
Scotland in general to represent architecture in questions such 
as those of professional practice, which might from time to 
time arise. He desired to speak with all loyalty of 
the Institute in London—an Institute, it must be remem- 
bered, of British architects—and a good solution might 
be found through some process of affiliation. In any 
case, they should strive for more solidarity among the 
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members of the profession in Scotland. In the country 
generally there seemed too many local jealousies, too little 
united effort. What was the use of a lively national sentiment 
if it did not result in hearty common action for the general 
good? The Association this year was doing something towards 
this end by interchange of papers with other Scottish societies, 
meetings in common, and the like. With regard to the educa- 
tional work of the Association, there were the work-classes, 
which had been carried on since 1883. It was proposed now 
to endeavour to systematise the classes so as to make them a 
fit preparation for the examination of the R.I.B.A. The great 
difficulty was the want of any endowment. There was a good 
work being done that might be greatly extended if a little help 
was afforded. Edinburgh was famous as an educational centre, 
but it would be a great advantage if some benevolent despot 
could lay hands on all the educational apparatus of the city, 
and redistribute the endowments and the work so as to avoid 
the overlapping and rivalry which were now so prevalent. 
Then, again, more united effort, less jealousy and narrowness 
were needed. But the younger members of the Association 
might usefully start some educational work of their own. Why 
should not a club or society for design and decoration be 
formed? It would need a name and a sort of patron saint, as 
St. Luke was patron saint of the artistic guilds of the Middle 
Ages. What name could be better than that of Robert Adam, 
who was as great in ornamental design as in monumental 
architecture. After sketching the possible work of such a 
society, the President concluded by reminding the younger 
members that though they were practical students and not 
dilettanti, they must remember that the dilettante had some- 
thing to teach them. He dealt with art because he took a 
pleasure in so doing, and all artistic work should be done in 
the spirit of enjoyment. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


G Res opening meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held on Tuesday in last week, when 
Mr. Flockton, the president, delivered an address. 

Hestated that the full attendance of members at the openirg 
of the second session of the Society showed no falling off in 
zeal and energy, and augured well for the future. The first 
session had been a success, the sound policy of “ walking 
before running” had answered in this as in other undertakings, 
and good work had been done towards the objects specified in 
their rules—professional advancement and the promotion of 
professional culture. Valuable papers by Mr. J. W. Connon, 
of Leeds, on “ The Legal Registration of Architects,” and by 
Mr. J. Murgatroyd, of Manchester, on “Association and 
Federation,” had been read and carefully discussed ; and the 
action taken by the Society ve the Bill introduced in Parliament 
for the legal Registration of Architects had a direct and 
important bearing on it. There had been a difference of 
opinion amongst them on the merits and details of the Bill 
and the mode of its promotion; but it was unanimously 
resolved, after final consideration, that legal registration of the 
profession was desirable. The acceptance of the invitation of 
the R.I.B.A., for the alliance of their Society with the Institute, 
was matter for congratulation, showing the desire of the Insti- 
tute to establish a broader basis for a cordial, intimate, and 
practicable union with provincial societies than had hitherto 
existed. In his own case the modified form of declaration had 
removed all difficulty, and he had at once applied for and had 
the honour of election as a Fellow confirmed. 

The courteous action of the Improvement Committee of the 
Town Council of Sheffield, in affording their Society an oppor- 
tunity of carefully discussing the proposed new by-laws for new 
streets and buildings in the borough of Sheffield, and the 
manner in which their suggestion, given after much attention 
had been devoted to the matter, had been received, and espe- 
cially the request that the Society should communicate with 
the Local Government Board, were proofs that the Society was 
making its influence felt. 

He had been asked to accompany the chairman of the 
Sheffield Highway Committee, with the town clerk and their 
member, Mr. W. C. Fenton, to the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in London to further discuss the by-laws. Finally, 
the draft by-laws had been referred back to the committee for 
further revision ; and this had since been done, the alterations 
referring especially to open spaces to be left in front and rear 
of new property in central town sites. 

In the advancement of professional education, especially 
amongst the junior members, valuable papers had been con- 
tributed by Mr. C. Hadfield, on “ The Position and Attainments 
of the English Architect” ; by Professor T. Roger Smith, on 
“ Architectural Education”; and by Mr. J. D. Sedding, on 
“English Architecture.” In the coming session papers on 
technical subjects would be read :—In November, on “A Pro- 
posed Improvement in Theatre Planning,” by Mr. E. J. Tarver ; 


in December, by Mr. H. W. Brewer, on “ Some of the Smaller 
Municipal Buildings of Germany”; in January, by Mr. J, 
MclInery, on “ Estimating”; in March, by Mr. W. Emden, on 
“ Theatres” ; and probably by Mr. H. Stannus and others. 
On the whole the prospects of their Society were cheering ; and 
if they all pulled together, and did not allow interest and exer- 
tion to relax, there was no doubt of its capacity for doing useful 
work, and of the prospect of its becoming a permanent and 
very beneficial institution; and he was sure he should not 
appeal to them in vain to keep up interest in the work they had 
so well begun. 

He proceeded to review the state of architectural practice 
in Sheffield half a century ago—about the time of his entering 
the profession. In those days work had to be carried on 
with few of the aids now available. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects had held its first meeting the previous 
year. There were no professional journals with their valuable 
illustrations and information, no photography ; lithography was 
in its infancy. Facilities for study were limited, and travelling 
far in search of existing buildings difficult and costly. Nowa- 
days all this was changed. But young men must remember 
that the men who preceded them were determined to acquire 
knowledge in spite of every difficulty ; and if they wished to 
succeed nowadays they must avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring and storing information, and make-them- 
selves competent architects ready to seize on their opportunity 
as it occurred. Their honorary secretary himself had got 
together a few drawings of architectural work in Sheffield, from 
about the years 1831 to 1847, which hung on the walls. They 
included drawings by his father, the late Wm. Flockton, the 
late M. E. Hadfield, and the late J. G. Weightman, and also 
some of his own work. Speaking of the changes in architec- 
tural fashion, he observed that the so-called fashionable Queen 
Anne style, which had sprung up of late years, however beauti- 
ful and picturesque where properly treated, was in indifferent 
hands likely to degenerate into trumpery and commonplace 
work, 

On the motion of the vice-president, Mr. F. Fowler, a 
hearty vote of thanks was awarded to the President for his 
address. 


THE RHIND LECTURES, 


HE subject of the concluding lecture of the present course 
of Rhind lectures was “ The Culture and Civilisation of 
the Early Lake-dwellers of Europe,” and Dr. Munro summed 
up the conclusions to be derived from the preceding lectures of 
the course. The relics found in the lake-dwellings furnished 
the materials for reconstructing the history of the people who 
inhabited them, and Dr. Munro went on to show in this way 
that the earliest lake-dwellers of the Stone Age knew the arts 
of spinning and weaving, cultivated the cereals, had stocks of 
domestic cattle, paid not a little attention to ornament, and, in 
fact, were in possession of all the elements of a high state of 
civilisation. He showed how the Stone Age, after a period of 
transition, passed into the Bronze Age, which was characterised 
by a higher degree of refinement and greater knowledge of the 
arts of civilisation, and he discussed from the osteological 
remains of the lake-dwellers the probability of the Bronze Age 
having been brought about by the advent of a new race of 
settlers. Then he discussed the characteristics of the Iron 
Age, and from its sudden appearance in Switzerland, and the 
perfection to which the manufacture of iron appeared to have 
all at once attained, he showed how it indicated a new race of 
people, who had conquered the old lake-dwellers and brought 
about the downfall of their civilisation. He discussed the 
question who these new comers were, coming to the conclusion 
that they were a branch of the original Celts of Europe; and, 
finally, he dealt with the original settlement of the lake-dwellers 
in Europe, indicating from the distribution of remains the 
direction in which they had spread themselves over the face of 
the Continent. At the close, on the motion of Dr, Anderson, 
Dr. Munro was heartily thanked for his lectures. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


N Friday, in the Queen’s Bench Division, an appeal was 
heard against an order of the magistrate at Wands- 

worth directing the demolition of a house, No. 149 Sugden 
Road, Clapham Common, under section 75 of the Metropolitan 
Management Act, 25 and 26 Vic., cap. 102, enacting that no 
building should, without the written consent of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, be erected beyond the general line of building 
in the “street, place, or row” of houses ; and that any building 
erected without such consent might be demolished. Sugden 
Street and Marney Street had been recently laid out on a newly- 
formed building estate, parallel to each other, and at right 
angles to Clapham Road. The superintending architect 
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certified, on February 13, 1888, as to what was the general line 
of building in Clapham Road, at which date the house now 
under discussion was not as yet erected. As now erected it 
was in line with the rest of the row in Sugden Street and faced 
that street, and had no means of access except from that street, 
but projected beyond ths line in Clapham Road. The general 
line of building, as certified, in Clapham Road was at a greater 
distance than 50 feet from that road ; the house in question 
was less than 50 feet from that road. On April 13, after 
hearing the complaint of the Board of Works, the magistrate 
ordered the house to be demolished, as being a building in the 
“street, place, or row” of houses in the road, and projecting 
beyond the general line of building in the road, and within 
50 feet of the highway. Counsel relied in support of his 
contention upon the case of Barlow and Another v. The 
Vestry of Kensington (11, App. Cases H.L., 257). In 
that case the appellant (against an order directing the 
demolition by the vestry of his house) lived in a house at 
the corner of the Kensington Road and a new street, called 
De Vere Gardens. The site of the house, abutting on the 
eastern side of De Vere Gardens, projected beyond a row of 
houses on that side of the gardens. The superintending 
architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works certified that the 
main front of that row of houses in De Vere Gardens was the 
general line of building in the gardens, but did not decide that 
that was the general line of buildings either of the row or street 
in which appellant’s house was situate. The House of Lords, 
reversing the decision of the Court of Appeal, held that no 
offence under section 75 had been committed, and that there 
was no jurisdiction for the magistrate’s order directing the 
demolition. 

Lord Coleridge said :—If appellant's contention was correct, 
immediate legislation would indeed be at once necessary. 
Here the architect had certified to the building line; this 
building had been found to be within the building line so ascer- 
tained. It was not denied that this building was one which, 
if it faced Clapham Road, would be in Clapham Road ; 
but it was urged that it was, facing as it did to Sugden 
Road, not in Clapham Road but in Sugden Road; and 
therefore that the building was not an encroachment 
such as could be ordered to be removed. So to hold would 
practically nullify and render nugatory all the provisions of 
legislation upon the matter. It was found as a fact here that 
the building was within the building line and also that it was 
situate in Clapham Road; hence it was within the prohibition 
of section 75. On an expression in section 13 it was sought to 
found an argument, which was too subtle, that there was a 
difference between a finding that “ the site of a building ” was 
in such and such a street and a finding that a “ building” was 
in such and such a street. This decision in no way clashed 
with the recent decision of the House of Lords in the 
Kensington case, “ Barlow v. The Vestry of Kensington,” by 
which, even if they were disposed to differ, this Court was 
bound, and with which he entirely and respectfully concurred. 
It seemed to be a decision not only sensible but obviously 
sound. ‘There it was held, as might have been expected, that 
the house alleged to encroach on the line of De Vere Gardens 
was not in De Vere Gardens, nor subject to observe the general 
line of buildings in De Vere Gardens ; and, in consequence, 
that no offence had been committed under section 75 by the 
building of the house, and that there was therefore no jurisdic- 
tion for a magistrate’s order under that section directing the 
demolition of the projecting part. The present case differed 
widely from that. The architect’s certificate was here distinct 
and final, as laid down in “Spackman v. Plumstead Board of 
Works” (10, App. Cases, 229), and the magistrate’s order, 
based upon that certificate, unquestionably right. The appeal 
must therefore be dismissed with costs. 


THE STUDY OF ART. 


HE third annual exhibition of the Southampton Art Society 

was opened last week. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., who was present, delivered au 
address, in the course of which he said :—I know full well of 
my own shortcomings and failures—how almost entirely they 
have been owing to my dislike of hard work, and this it is that 
emboldens me to advocate to you to-night the extreme im- 
portance of hard work, but I do not wish to be misunderstood 
about the sort of work that should be hard. Even as a pleasant 
by-occupation art should not be trifled with, as the humblest 
endeavours of the mere beginner, if rightly and conscientiously 
directed, always command our respect and possess a certain 
amount of interest and value. Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
first discourse said, “If you have great talents industry will 
improve them ; if you have but moderate abilities industry will 
supply their deficiency ;” and Sir David Wilkie modestly took 
this to heart when young, saying he knew he had no genius, 
and so he determined to be as industrious as he possibly could, 
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the result being that he became one of the most celebrated 
artists of his day. But I do not altogether agree with Sir 
Joshua in his remark, and I feel sure that it was not mere 
industry that made Wilkie what he was. There is no greater 
nuisance than an industrious fool, and the mischief he does is 
exactly in proportion to the amount of his industry. In art 
the worst artists are often the most industrious, and that is why 
we are so overwhelmed nowadays with bad pictures. There is 
another story related of Sir David Wilkie, which gives the real 
clue of his greatness. His mother said that when he was quite 
a youth she frequently overheard him, whilst at work, saying to 
himself, “ Paint it weel, Davy ”__conscientiousness, the en- 
deavour to do as well and as truly as you can. ‘This is what, 
no doubt, Sir Joshua intended would supply the place of genius. 
There should be the feeling that you cannot allow work to leave 
you with bad drawing, faulty perspective, difficult bits slurred 
over, false exaggerations or untrue tone or colour. You may 
have painted a carpet in your picture very carefully and indus- 
triously, taking possibly a week to do it, but after it is all done, 
if you find out for yourself, or someone else points out to you, 
what so frequently happens, that it looks sloping down to the 
spectator and not lying flat, and if, feeling this to be true, you, 
to save yourself the trouble of rubbing it out and repainting it, 
allow the picture to go from you as it is, trusting that people 
will admire the patient way you have rendered the pattern, &c., 
and never notice the bad perspective, then I say you are no 
true workman, and can only rank yourself amongst the noble 
army of industrious fools. A great deal of the badness of 
modern art results from ignorance, but this sort of badness is 
not half so bad as that of the impudent and unscrupulous artist 
who habitually violates his conscience, who makes daubs and 
blotches do duty for detail, puts senseless fussiness to represent 
intricacy, exaggeration of effect to supply the place of true 
force, and weak sickliness for delicacy ; or, on the other hand, 
fills his subject with elaborate and painstaking niggle in 
proportion and drawing. It is this sort of thing which makes 
a picture contemptible and worthless. It is far better for you 
and me to take it for granted, along with Sir David Wilkie, that 
we are not geniuses of such a high order as to produce works 
in which people will tolerate such wilful faults of omission and 
commission—such faults, for instance, as we pass over in Raphael 
and Phidias, in Turner or Tintoret—but first, selecting only such 
subjects of simplicity and originality as appeal to our hearts 
and are within the scope of our abilities, to strive patiently to 
carry out our work in an honest and straightforward manner, 
and make the very best job of it we are able. Everyone has 
some individuality, and if we work in this humble and con- 
scientious spirit this individuality will be sure to display itself, 
and who knows but that sooner or later those who are true 


judges may accord to it the coveted name of genius? And even 
if this does not happen, our work will aiways have a certain 
value, as all honest and faithful attempts at the representation 
of nature always must. 
hard conscientious work let us strive to make them interesting 
—that is the best advice possible. 
consequence what the thing is that is painted as it is how it is 
painted. 


Let us choose simple subjects, and by 
It is of not nearly so much - 


A white china tea-cup on a white table-cloth—there 
are very few people in this room who could render that simple 
subject satisfactorily—I am quite sure I am not one of them. 
It is such a capital exercise, though, to try, that I confidently 
Do not despise this sort of 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


REPORT from the Sites, Buildings and Repairs Com- 

mittee was presented at the last meeting of the Birming- 
It stated that the approval of the 
Educational Department had been obtained to the purchase of 


two additional sites for schools in Muntz Street and Garrison 


Lane, and in accordance with the resolution of the Board in- 
structions had beeu given for the conveyances to be prepared 
and the purchases to be completed. The committee recom- 
mended that the architects be instructed to prepare plans for a 
school, to accommodate about a thousand children, to be 
erected on the site in Camden Street, the general arrangements 
to be similar to those adopted in the school in Stratford Road, 
and to include provision for teaching cookery. The report 
having been received, Mr. Kenrick proposed that the architects 
be instructed to prepare plans for a school to be erected in 
Camden Street. An amendment was proposed by Mr. Green- 
ing to the effect that the plans of the school be thrown open to 
competition. It was seconded by Mr. Ingall and supported by 
the Rev. T. J. Haworth. Mr. Kenrick, in reply, said he 
regretted the discussion which had taken place, because he 
necessarily spoke with imperfect knowledge. They had only 
one school erected and opened which had been built from 
competitive plans, and had had no opportunity of seeing how it 
worked. He had no fault to find with the school, but it was 
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not right to say it was perfect. The second school was not yet 
built, and it would not be opened before the middle of next 
year. Under these circumstances he said they had not given 
the experiment time to be completed, and therefore they could 
not be in a good position to judge whether it was successful or 
not. For that reason alone the committee would be justified 
in asking the Board to go on with the old plans before asking for 
new ones. The Department had put a bar to the extravagant 
expenditure of money by limiting the sum to Io/. per head. In 
the last school in course of erection they had to reduce some- 
thing after the tender was accepted in order to bring the 
amount down to Io/. perhead. If the competition was open 
they would have to pay 5 per cent. for the whole of the cost of 
building, whereas now they only paid their architects 5 per cent. 
up to a certain sum, and 2} per cent. after. In reply to Mr. 
Greening and the Rev. W. H. Poulton, the Clerk said that they 
paid the.architects 250/. a year salary for whatever work might 
be done. If they had work beyond 5,o00/. they got an extra 
2} per cent. On the amendment being put 7 voted in favour 
and 7 against. The Chairman gave his casting vote against the 
amendment. On the resolution being put 7 voted for and 7 
against. The Chairman voted in favour of the resolution, and 
the report was approved. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAazuitTT. 


HOW LORD ELGIN ACQUIRED THE PARTHENON 
SCULPTURE. 


Concluded from last week. 


ID Monsieur Choiseul take down any of the metopes and 

the frieze ?—One piece of the metope and some of the 

frieze ; the metope I bought at a public sale at the custom-house. 

It was at the time I returned from France ; my things were dis- 

persed all over the country, and my agent told me of some 

packages in the custom-house without direction, and I gave 
four or five-and-twenty pounds for them at a lumber sale. 

Thinking those packages to be your lordship’s ?—Yes. 

When your lordship heard of those cases being to be sold 
at a rummage sale, did your lordship make any application to 
the Government, stating that they had any interest in it, and 
that therefore you ought not to be obliged to purchase ?—No, 
certainly not. 

It was a matter of private purchase ?—Yes ; these things 
had been left at Athens during the whole of the French Revo- 
lution. Bonaparte allowed a corvette to call and bring these 
things for Monsieur Choiseul, who was an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur Talleyrand’s : from the delay which occurred 
they did not get away in time to escape our cruisers. Monsieur 
Choiseul applied to me to make interest with Lord Nelson, and 
I wrote to him, and he directed them to be sent home, and 
applied to Lord Sidmouth and Sir Joseph Banks, wishing 
Government to make such a purchase as to secure the captors, 
but at the same time to restore the articles to Monsieur Choiseul. 
When I left Paris Monsieur Choiseul remained in the belief 
that they were still at Malta, consequently I had no clue to 
guess these were his at the time of the purchase in the year 
1806 ; but I immediately wrote to him to state what these things 
were, as I had no doubt they were his by the metope ; and in 
the year 1810 he wrote to me stating that his were still at 
Malta: when I went over to Paris last year I took a memo- 
randum with me for him, and satisfied him they were his ; but 
he has never yet sent about them, and I do not know what he 
means to do at all; but there they are, marked among my 
things as belonging to him. 

Does your lordship know that, subsequent to your coming 
away, and during the time we were at war, any similar permis- 
sion was applied for and obtained by the French?—I do not 
know anything about that ; but, in point of fact, my cases were 
at the harbour during the whole of the war, and if the French 
Government had had anything they could have put afloat they 
would have taken them. 

Did that seizure apply to the property of all English charac- 
ters, or did it apply to your lordship’s as a public character, 


and therefore the property of the country ?—Besides the boxes‘ 


at the harbour, Lusieri’s magazines were filled in the town of 
Athens, and immediately after his flight they broke those open, 
and sent them to Yanana, and from thence to Bonaparte. 

Was not Lusieri considered as an agent of your lordship’s 
in your public character ?—No, certainly not. 

Your lordship had applied for him to do what he was doing, 
and was he not in that way considered as your lordship’s agent, 


and therefore subject to the same liability as your lordship was, 
to have whatever was in his possession seized?—He was con. 
sidered as an English subject, as far as his connection with me 
went; but his property was stolen, in fact: his property and 
mine was promiscuously taken ; they did not do it officially. 

Was any objection made by the chief magistrate of Athens 
against taking away these marbles, as exceeding the authority 
received from Constantinople ?—There was no such objection 
ever made. 

Was ever any representation made of any kind ?>—-None that 
I ever heard of. 

Does your lordship believe, to the best of your judgment, 
that you obtained, in your character of ambassador, any 
authority for removing these marbles which your lordship 
would not have obtained in your private capacity through the 
intervention of the British ambassador ?—I certainly consider 
that I obtained no authority as given to me in my official 
capacity (Iam speaking from my own impression) ; the Turkish 
Government did not know how to express their obligation to us 
for the conquest of Egypt and for the liberality that followed 
from Government, and of course I obtained what I wanted ; 
whether I could have obtained it otherwise or not I cannot say. 
Lusieri has obtained the same permission seventeen years, in 
the course of which time we have been at war with Turkey. 
Monsieur De Choiseul had permission under very different 
circumstances ; but, in point of fact, I did stand indebted to 
the general goodwill we had insured by our conduct towards 
the Porte; most distinctly I was indebted to that; whether 
Monsieur Choiseul’s example could be quoted or not is a 
matter of question. 

In your lordship’s opinion, if Lord Aberdeen had been at 
Constantinople at the time your lordship was ambassador 
there, could you have obtained the same permission for Lord 
Aberdeen as an individual that you did as ambassador obtain 
for yourself ?—I can only speak from conjecture. The Turkish 
Government, in return for our services in Egypt, did offer to 
the British Government every public concession that could be 
wished. ‘They were in a disposition that I conceive they would 
have granted anything that could have been asked ; I entered 
upon the undertaking in the expectation that the result of our 
expedition for the relief of Egypt would furnish opportunities 
of this sort. 

Then the result of the impression on your lordship’s mind 
would be that other advantages granted by the Turkish 
Government were on the same principle as the permission to 
your lordship to remove these marbles, and rather out of public 
gratitude for the interference of England?—I believe it was 
entirely that, and nothing else. I was not authorised to make 
any application in the name of Government for this ; but I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that I looked forward to this as 
that which was to enable me to execute the plan ; and to that 
Iam indebted for it. Whether under other circumstances I 
could have obtained the facilities Monsieur Choiseul had had 
before I cannot answer. 

When your lordship received this, which you considered as 
a proof of the public gratitude of the Turkish Government to 
England, did your lordship mention the circumstance in any 
of your despatches to Government ?—I should suppose not in 
any other despatch than that which has been alluded to. 

That was upon leaving Turkey, was not it >—Yes. 

If your lordship considers it as a mark of the public grati- 
tude of the Porte to Great Britain, does not your lordship con- 
sider that mark of gratitude essentially connected with your 
character of representative of the Court of Great Britain at the 
Porte ?—I did not ask it in that character, nor did I ask it asa 
proof of the disposition of the Porte, but I availed myself of 
that disposition to make the application myself. 

Does your lordship suppose that if that application had been 
made at that particular period by any other person than the 
ambassador of Great Britain it would have been granted ?—In 
my own mind I think it would, if he had had means of availing 
himself of it; that is to say, if he had determined to risk his 
whole private fortune in a pursuit of such a nature. 

When your lordship mentioned that general disposition of 
the Turkish Government, do you mean that it was as well to 
individuals in their private capacity as to any demand made by 
the Government ?—To everybody. 

In short, it was a disposition of goodwill towards English- 
men ?—Of cordiality towards Englishmen to an extent never 
known before. 

In making the application to the Turkish Government for 
permission to remove these marbles, did your lordship state to 
them the objects you had in view in so removing them, whether 
for the purpose of collecting an assemblage of these things as 
matter of curiosity for yourself, or for the purpose of bringing 
them to this country for the improvement of the arts ?—In 
explanation it must have been so stated; whether there was 
any formal application bearing upon your question I cannot 
undertake to say. 

Was it or not stated to the Turkish Government that it was 
for the:purpose of forming a private museum or for public uses ° 
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—I am afraid they would not have understood me if I had 
attempted a distinction. 

In what way did your lordship distinguish, in your applica- 
tions to the Turkish Government, between your private and 
public capacity ?—I never named myself in my public capacity, 
not having authority to do so; this was a personal favour, and 
it was granted quite extra-officially to me. 

And asked as such ?>—Asked as such, and granted as such. 

The firmans granted to your lordship were not, as the com- 
mittee collect from your statement to-day, permissions to take 
particular pieces, one from the city and one from the citadel, 
and so on?—No, I had never been at Athens, and could not 
specify anything. 

In point of fact, the firman was not so?—It was not; there 
could not have been an application for specific things. 

Suppose the transaction had passed in this way, that your 
lordship was anxious to have some of these marbles, the 
Government were willing to grant you a limited permission to 
take one or two pieces ?—Certainly it was not so ; it must have 
been quite general. 

Your lordship has no certain recollection how it was >—No, 
only that I did not know anything of the state of Athens, and 
consequently my application must have been general. 


Second Day. 
The Earl of ELGIN again called in and examined. 


Will your lordship be pleased to state the view under which 

the collection was made? 
[The Earl of Elgin, in answer, delivered in the following 
papers, which were read. | 
“A letter dated London, February 14, 1816, signed Elgin, 
addressed to the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart. 
“A memorandum as to his lordship’s exclusive right of 

property in the collection, dated February 1816.” 

“A memorandum as to the delay in transferring the Earl 
of Elgin’s collection to the public.” 

Has your lordship any account from which you can state to 
the committee the actual sums which your lordship has paid 
in obtaining these marbles, and in transporting them to this 
‘country ? 

[His lordship handed in a copy of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Long on May 6, 1811, with a postscript dated 
February 29, 1816, addressed to the chairman of this 
committee, which was read.] 

Has your lordship any paper which exhibits the total ?—No 
other than as it is stated in that letter, which I do not offer as 
a precise account, but it is merely to inform the committee 
what was the nature of the expense. 

Was any specific offer as to price for obtaining those 
marbles for the public made to your lordship by Mr. Perceval, 
and in what year ?—Yes ; I believe it was a few days after the 
date of the above letter to Mr. Long, in the name of Mr. Per- 
ceval ; he did intimate to me, as I understood, that Mr. Perceval 
would be disposed to recommend the sum of 30,0007, to be 
given for the collection as it then stood. 

What passed in consequence of that offer ?—I believe it is 
mentioned in the memorandum which I have given in account- 
ing for the delay—paper marked No. 3—and which exactly 
states the grounds on which I declined the offer; it follows 
immediately after the extract from the Dilettanti publication, 
in these words :—“So that when Mr. Perceval, in 1811, pro- 
posed to purchase this collection, not by proceeding to settle 
the price upon a private examination into its merits and value, 
but by offering at once a specific sum for it, I declined the 
proposal as one which, under the above impressions, would be 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory to the public, as well as 
wholly inadequate either in compensation of the Outlay occa- 
sioned in procuring the collection or in reference to (what has 
since been established beyond all doubt) the excellence of the 
sculpture, and its authenticity as the work of the ablest artists 
of the age of Pericles.” 

Mr. Vansittart never made any specific offer on the part of 
the public ?—No, never except in what passed last year, which 
was afterwards dropped. 

_, What further has passed relating to the transfer of those 
marbles to the public since 1811?—In the spring of 1815 
Burlington House having been sold, Lord George Cavendish 
intimated a desire that I should remove the marbles from 
thence in consequence. I applied to the Trustees of the 
British Museum to take them in deposit, considering that the 
circumstances of the times might not make it convenient for 
the public to enter upon the transfer. In reply, the British 
Museum rejected my proposal as not being consistent with 
their usual mode of proceedings, and they appointed three of 
their members to enter into negotiation with me for the 
transfer, which nomination, after some discussion, led to the 
petition which I presented to Parliament in the month of June 
following. / 

Is there any price, in your lordship’s estimation of these 
marbles, lower than which you would not wish to part with 
them ?—No, there is no standard fixed in my mind at all, 


Are there any persons by whom this collection has been 
valued ?—Not any one, to my knowledge. 

Are the gentlemen mentioned in the list you have delivered 
in designed on your lordship’s part to be examined as to the 
value of the collection ?—I gave in that list as thinking them 
proper persons, without consulting them on the occasion ; they 
are the individuals best acquainted with the subject, and I 
fancy it would be satisfactory to the public that they should be 
examined. 

Are there any and what additional articles now offered that 
were not included in the offer to Mr. Perceval in 1811 ?—To 
the best of my knowledge about eighty additional cases of 
architecture and sculpture have been added, and also a collec- 
tion of medals, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Ernest Hart has consented to deliver an address at 
the Parkes Museum, on December 20, on the subject of “‘ The 
New Local Government Bill, especially in relation to Sanitary 
Administration.” 

Mr. Gilbert D. Boulton, of Kensington Studios, youngest 
son of Mr. R. L. Boulton, sculptor, of Cheltenham, has been 
successful in competition, and gained a scholarship at the 
Government Art Training Schools, South Kensington. 

Sir J. H. Thursby has written to the Mayor of Burnley, 
offering to give a plot of ground of about 28 acres, and worth 
20,000/., as a public park for the town. 

Mr, Henry Tate has signified, through Lord Derby, the 
president of the Liverpool University College, his intention of 
giving 16,o00/. for the erection of the library block of the 
college. Mr. Tate’s name will be associated with the new 
college library. 

Messrs. McDowall, Steven & Co., of Glasgow, have 
offered to the Corporation as a gift to the town the fountain 
they had erected in the Exhibition Grounds opposite the 
Museum Buildings. The Lord Provost, in accepting the offer, 
said the valuable gift was a good specimen of Glasgow work, 
of artistic beauty and finish. 

Professor Armstrong opened the Engineering Class in 
Edinburgh University last week, and stated that the Senatus 
had decided to apply the bequest of 3,000/. made by the late 
Mr. J. Fulten for the equipment of a mechanical laboratory. 
In his address, the Manchester Ship Canal, the Forth Bridge, 
the piers of which were as high as the dome of St. Paul’s, and 
the great engineering works throughout the world were noticed. 

Mr. Leader Williams, engineer of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, and a party of English engineers and surveyors, visited 
Ballinasloe on Saturday, and inspected the new bridge and 
sluices, with the view of constructing similar works on the 
Manchester Ship Canal. 

The Gloucestershire Magistrates propose that a portrait 
of Sir John Dorrington shall be painted and added to the 
series of portraits of previous chairmen of the County Quarter 
Sessions. 

The Industrial Exhibition at Vienna, which closed on 
Friday, has cleared a sum of about 12,000/. net profit. 

The Promoters of the Glasgow and Suburban Subways 
have, it is stated, owing to the opposition by the magistrates 
ana Town Council of Glasgow, decided not to renew the 
application for it next session. 

The Theatre which is to be erected at Buxton, for the 
Gardens Company, Limited, from the designs of Mr. W. R. 
Bryden, architect, will provide accommodation for 850 play- 
goers. The gardens will be enlarged to the extent of 30 acres, 
as the Duke of Devonshire has offered the Serpentine Walks 
for the purpose. 

The Theatre Royal, Cowcaddens, Glasgow, has been sold 
by auction with the adjacent buildings, comprising dwelling- 
houses, &c. It was knocked down to Messrs. Howard & 
Wyndham at the reduced upset price of 7,500/. The building 
was erected in 1867 at a cost of 30,000/. 

The Dundee Town Architect estimates that 2,000/. will be 
required to restore the stone work of the town’s churches. 

The Tower of All Saints’ Church, Bromsgrove, which has 
been built from the designs of Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham, 
was dedicated on Wednesday. 

A Winter Exhibition is to be held at Olympia, from De- 
cember I to February 23, 1889. The main features are to be 
manufactures and industries, art galleries, a fair of all nations, 
promenade concerts, and a children’s pantomime. 

Considerable additions have been made to the hospital, 
Lodge Road, Birmingham, the ventilation of which has been 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the Patent Self-Acting Air Pump Ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RogertT Boye & Son, Ld, 


i 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . 0 6 
For Quarter Page , . , ‘ : »- 210 O 
For Half Page . : . : . , - 410 O 
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For 1 inch deep by 24 wide : . ' Aa ay AS 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

i an Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a sertes of insertions 
on application to’ the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good. faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Booth Town.—Nov. 16.—For Building Six Houses, 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, 
Halifax. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 13.—For Additional Buildings at Fever 
Hospital. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 9.—For Pulling Down No. 15 Clare Street, 
and Clearing Site. Mr. E. H. Edwards, Architect, 5 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

CARLISLE.—Nov. 9.—For Additional Buildings, Home and 
Castle Inn Farms. Messrs. J. M. Richardson & Son, 18 Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Nov. 14.—For Building Board School for 


Boys, with Fence Walls, &c., at Clown. Messrs. Robinson & tk 


Son, Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


ey 


CoventRY.—Nov. 17.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. 
H. Quick, Architect, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 

DovER.—Nov. 13.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Mortuary. Mr. E. W. Knocker, Town Clerk, Castle Hill House, 
Dover. 

DuBLIN.—Nov. 15.—For Building Labourers’ 
South Dublin Union. Mr. .W. .M. Mitchell, 
Io Leinster Street, Dublin. 

ELLENBOROUGH.—Nov. 13.—For Alterations to Property. 
Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

ESKDALE—Nov. 14.—For: Building House, Boundary 
Walls, &c., Randall How. Mr. ‘J. S. Moffat, Architect, 
53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

Finspury.—Nov. 16.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals, Water-closets, &c., South Place. Mr. H. Blake, 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 15.—For Building Board Room and 
Offices, Dispensary, Out Relief Offices, Porter's Lodge and 
Receiving Wards at Workhouse. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & 
Son, Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

HaLirax.—Novy. 12.—For Building Sanatorium, Crossley 
and Porter Orphan Home. Mr. John Ely, Architect, 24 Braze- 
nose Street, Manchester. 

HALIrax.—Nov. 13.—For Reinstating Shop and Premises, 
Silver Street. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Halifax. 

—Hiairax.—Nov. 15.—For Building Eight Houses, Bruce 
Street. Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

JESMOND.—Nov. 10.—For Building School for the Church 
Schools Company, Limited. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Archi- 
tects, Bank Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Alterations to the Town Hall, for 
the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Leigh. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Painting, Paperhanging, Decorating 
at the Town Hall, for the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wich, Architect, Leigh. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 12.—For Partial Reconstruction and 
Reseating of Above Bar Congregational Church. Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. 

STARBECK.—Nov. 15.—For Building Church and Parish 
Room. Messrs. Hirst & Capes, Solicitors, James Street, 
Harrowgate. 

WINCHMORE HiLL.—Nov. 23.—For Two Additional 
Pavilions and Additions, &c., to Administrative Block, Northern 
Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Dwellings, 
Architect, 


TENDERS. 


AUGHRIM. 
For Building Dispensary and Doctor’s Residence at Aughrim, 
for the Rathdrum Union, Ireland. 
M. Clarke, Wicklow . . : ‘ ‘ . £468 Io 2 
BECKERMET. 
For Building House, Beckermet. Mr. GEORGE Boyp, Archi- 
tect, 134 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Moffat, Egremont, mason Sia re aye 2 28e, OO 
I. Jenkinson, Egremont, joiner . . ‘ #50 1020 
W. Gilbeck, Gosforth, slater, &c. , . e “125°. Cand 
W. Strathern, Whitehaven, plumber . i. 2573 O86 
T. Mossop, Egremont, painter . P ‘ . J Borg 
J. W. Selby, Hensingham, bell-hanger . ‘ 418 0 
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COCKERMOUTH. 
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1888. 


For Supply and Fixing Patent Warm-air Ventilating Fire-grates, For Construction of Works of Sewerage for the Industrial 
for the Central Board School. Mr. THos, Simpson, Archi- 


tect, 16 Ship Street, Brighton, 
J. GRUNDY, London (azcefied ). 


BUXTON. 


For Building Theatre, St. John’s Road, Buxton, for the 


Directors of the Gardens Company, Limited. 
BRYDEN, Architect, 31 Spring Gardens, Buxton 


Mr. W. R. 


School, Cockermouth. 
Highest tender, Fisher. & Co., Cockermouth 
Lowest, JOHN REED, Carlisle (accepted) . 
Seven tenders were received, 


DEVIZES. 


» £419 


oO 
2 


13 


294 18 


For Building Steam Factory for the North Wilts Dairy Com- 


pany, Devizes. Mr. J. A. RANDELL, M.S.A., Architect. 


C alford : . £3,626 0 0 G. Brown, Devizes . 5 ; ‘ . £960 0 0 
Bh avon Bankes i : : ee 540 0 O R. B. MULLINGS, Devizes (accepted). . 955 00 
J. Gladwin, Buxton . : §if0d- 01.6 
J. SALT, Buxton (accep ted) é ‘ OOM MO DEVON. 
For the Erection of a Dwelling House on Little Haldon, neat 
CAR Ee . Teignmouth, for Captain R. Mitchell. Messrs. J.. W. 
For Street Improvement Works, Cardiff. ROWELL & Son, Architects, Newton Abbot. 
Whitchurch Place, May and Minney Streets. L. Bearne, Newton Abbot . . . - £1,596 18 6 
OV Rs Parker. Co.) oy oo Ree - £772 0.00 |" J. H, Lamacraft, Dawlish. 4. . i eee 
H. Gibbon : EE PLOT SAT 2 | ie C, Francis, Teignmouth he . .» « wgSozmoeee 
F. Osmond : 606 7 oO F, A, Stacey, Newton Abbot . + 4,445 65 8 
T. Harries TEP? 572 16 10] W. J. Hatcher, Dawlish ~~ . £1,439 <0 20 
J. Rich ‘ : : i 565 14 5 F. Barrow, Newton Abbot x ; »- 427 io wo 
T. REES (accepted ) ‘ : ’ : 532 0 8 H. Mills, Newton Abbot . : 4 + 1,395. 0 0 
Dalton Street. E. ANDREWS, Teignmouth (accepted ) » i309 .0° 10 
WER, Parker ‘& Cov, |. 3 ieee 949 18 o| W. H. Cox, Teignmouth ~~ - 1,333 9 © 
H. Gibbon. t z 759 13 8 C. Mortimore, Teignmouth , . 3 « 91,300, 1OmO 
Wild & Allen, ‘ . ; 733 14 2 
F. Osmond oad Sis 679 11 6| For the Erection of a Residence at Netherton, near Newton 
J. Rich _ ee Be O41 0 4 Abbot, Devon, for Mr. A. Reynell-Pack. Messrs. J. W. 
T. Harries. . . : 636 2 Io ROWELL & SON, Architects, Newton Abbot. Quantities 
J. ALLAN (accepied). . « . . « 587 1 q by Mr. T. Mullins, Plymouth, 
Darran Lane, Darran and Llantrissant Streets. W. A. Goss, Torquay a E “ £33190 woe 0 
W. R. Parker & Co. . 1,277 9 3 F, Barrow, Newton Abbot . . ‘ “R317 Zeta Oo 
F. Osmond 1,069 12 8 L. Bearne, Newton Abbot TER eee 
H. Gibbon . : 10I2 3 9 F, Matthews, Babbacombe  , . » 2,000 8ROMO 
J. Rich : : . DO a ane J. Reed, Plymouth : : 5 o ° 23873" Om 
J. C. PEARSON (accepted) . : 867 8 4 H. Mills, Newton Abbot i ae ak « 2,860 Of 
Amherst and Ferry Lanes. P. Blowey, Plymouth : . : a2, 780! 2000 
W.R. Parker : ‘ : 5 ToOe 7) © Sanders & Son, Torquay . . 5 ‘ © A257 [OL TORO 
J. C. Pearson Fs Srl <O E. V. Bovey, Torquay 1 : ‘ ¢ «2,695 0180 
J. RIcH (accepted ) : , Oss 9 F. A, Stacey, Newton Abbot (accepted) . - 25680 "0 10 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AN LS AWARDED FOR 
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WILMOS. 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c, Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. 
kind of window. 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 

The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


Le 

, , BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 

top parts of windows, and’ in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is 0 

them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned 
Messrs. W. & BR. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
EXOL. BORN, LONDON, Ww. 


EET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 


Can be adapted to any 
Size and height of 


Y 


Y] 


i ) 


— 
| \ 
i \ | 


li sy | 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


i 


pen or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 1 prefer 
purposes, I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES Architect, 
ALL W 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, General 


23S. EXIGE 
108. HOPE STR 


C.5$ 
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oe SUPPLEMENT % 
GREAT YARMOUTH. LONDON—continued. 
For Supply and Fixing Patent Warm-air Ventilating Firegrates, | For Works at 11 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., for Mr. J. H. 
for the Northgate Board Schools. Messrs. BOTTLE & Read. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 86 and 87 
ALLEY, Architects, Regent Street, Yarmouth. Strand, W.C. 


JoHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N. (accepted), Alterations and Repairs. 


Drew & Cadman ° ° é ‘ ‘ «£291. 0 O 
Chad HARROGATE. Ward & Lambie. —« | silgispise ys ephex! 23%) O70 
For Additions to Day-schools, Cheltenham Mount, Harrogate. Sneveemae Coo. a) 3) - ‘ e 2247 O27 0 
Mr. T, BUTLER-WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. S. YARDLEY & SONS (accepted). «4 « © 224 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. Fittings 
tf Dickenson, mason. Bowling & Govier ated : . 8 seca COO 
W. Wilcock, joiner. S. Howlett . : . . . “he Gi et beats PS 
J. Tyson, plasterer. S. YARDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ° ° » 170 0 0 
D. Richmond, plumber. For Building C 1 Lib L der Hill. S.W.. for th 
- Shepl or Building Central Library, Lavender Hill, S.W., for the 
I bec ae ee Commissioners of the Battersea Public Libraries. Mr. 
& Son, painter. EDWARD W. MountrorD, Architect, A.R.I.B.A, 22 
. Buckingham Street, Strand. 
KIDDERMINSTER. s173 Pare et 
For Supply and Fixing Patent Warm-air Ventilating Firegrates, Se ee ‘ £0,199 
for the Wesleyan Schools, for Mr. G. Holdsworth, ex- Longly & Co, Crawley ._ eae ere 
re - “9 fi e . o e t] 9 
Mayor of Kidderminster. Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth «6 6,144 
JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N. (accepted ). Stimpson & Co., Brompton 6.080 
. o e ° e 9 


. J. & J. Greenwood, Dockhead ’*. 7 A - 5,998 
LONDON. Scharien & Co., Chelsea . , d : ef 35,907 

For Supply &c. for Hanover School, Oxford Street, W. King & Sons, Westminster, . “ . « 5,995 
Mr. W. D. Caroc, M.A., Architect, 10 Portman Place, W. Smith, Harleyford Road . ‘ , » 5,990 
London, W. Perry & Co., Bow. : F - 5,989 

J. GARRET? & Son, Clapham (accepted ). J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn . » 5,958 


For Road and Paving Works, Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINCTON, RS DORD Sue SICOrN) os an aS » 55954 


Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. rT. obi bile. faut fi . Ney 
. . e s . ’ 


cooaeoo00 O00 0000000TDDN0D99000 
coo000009P000000000000DTIN009 


’ Cassidy Road. B. E. Nightingal ‘ é ; 

Neave & Son, Paddington . s ‘ : . £262 12 9 Hollowae Bae oon : < oa 
Turner & Sons, Chelsea . ‘ . ’ a 275, Oy) 9D C. Wall, Chelsea : : . . : ° 5,830 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith : 250 0 0 F. & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction . 5,780 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington : , eae ye OO Hart Bros., Dover Street . ew F 5 5,739 
Coat, Bridge Road, Hammersmith . . « 208 O 0 W. Johnson, Wandsworth gue nepeBts 700 

Sandilands Road. J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited, Cecil Street « 5,700 
Mgaveteisosine, lof). , WED Pinligsg!?x 05 | 2 C)Kynock & CopClapham.. , “(Wry 5 5,645 
Nowell & Robson yh he) Re 4686." 0° Oo J. Holloway,- Lavender: Hill Se REL tS, 600 
Tomes & Wimpey A R fj ; d EPOSo~o a H. Willcock,; Wolverhampton . : ; « 5,580 
Coat’ . F ; ; . ; 654 M0) 6 G. Box, Ardingly: . . ‘ : : @ 59515 
Turner & Sons . : .° Sg : Be6s5eCOl oO Brass & Son, St. Luke’s .> . : : » 5,473 


” 


" GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


Se oe : %) Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 

RSS eee) © MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 

Saou? Ga Se EE Wg aca Gi l, 
ee 4 


’ ee SE For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, | eae 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK: 


TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, — E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


| YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 

Clean arid smooth workmanship. . .. Well KAWRIE PINE, 
suited for architectural purposes. . . » Great scope OAK, 
for originality in ornamental treatment, because 
of the variety of design that can be applied to WALNUT, 
architects’ sections.”—Zhe Architect. MAHOGANY, 

~ <-> Sw = _ ee ae SS ee ts corres &C. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Hy 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LON ao Talal eae re a ; 
. : : For the Supply, &c., for Hampstead, N., New Conservatoire. 
Speeati Rep The Sab Hoh oor | Se Orb cumin yey Sey 
Architect, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. J. GARRETT & SON, Clapham (accepied). 
Builder's Work, For Completing Four Houses, Colfe Road, Forest Hill. 
ercadouall’ 3) * 95 * . # ae eee es 2,37 Zag T. Hillier, Thornton Heath ae . £680 I5 oO 
’'W. A. Rhodes’ . ‘ ‘ eles as ' Sa 347 OO E. Sealy, Forest Hill . A ; A ; s.. 555/00 
S. Yardley & Sons * . ‘4 ‘ ° . ac 33L On O H. Lupson, East Dulwich 4 - . : » 460 0 oO 
“Spencer &Co.* ). ¢ 4 EA Rs HSE NG to | “Hin NOrtis, Forest Hill a ge eee 
WALKER (accefied) . ° ° b) 30018 m0 T. FREEMAN, Camberwell, S.E. (accepted ) e 350 90 O 


) ’ : Lewterer’s Work, 
Fy. Ruse, Se Pe oe ie ive i e e 49 7 6 NEWPORT. 
, WaTTS & Co. (gecepted) + 4 6 «© « 4614 0! For Building New Schools, Spring Gardens, accomniaa a 
i Additi to the Royal Standard Music 1,000 Children—Boys, Girls aud Infants—for the nite 
fH atl Penkca Si tender Richard Wake. Mr. H. i; District School Board. Mr. i, A, LANSDOWNE, Architect, 


NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate. Quantities Newport, Mon. 


by the Architect. H. Parfitt, Cwmbran = * : ° - £5,900 9 O 
H. x E. Lea, Regent Street , oto + £3)887' 0 oO I. Inwood, Malvern . sain" ‘ ‘ + 5if23. 50 6 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 5 «© . « 3,820 0 of  Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . . . . 5,631 3 
J. Linton, Newport . 4’, , . > 5,485 0 0 
Perry & Co, Bow . : 0 ° ° » 3,450 0 0 I 2 
S. Godden, Bryanston-Square .. 4 ° » 3420 0 O G. Martin, Newport . ‘ , : : a ah o Oo 
Smith, Son & Fletcher, Belgravia 4 . 4. 3,383 0 0 Moulton & Brownscombe. a eek ae 
j<Walker, Poplay. c+ (<a, DORMS 9G. Sear a a6 G. Wilkins, Newport 1 RR 
H. Burman & Son, Kennington Park ., “795334 40.00 G. H. Bailey, Pontnewynydd . , ° : epee EP 
Jackson & Todd, Hackney. , , " . 3,300 0 Oo H. A. Forse, Bristol . , 3 ‘ ° a-n§)200 0.0 
J. Beale, Westminster .. , BOY 8,184 WhO” 0 W. PRICE, Newport (accepted ) . oe One oe 
For Alterations and Additions to House, Maindee, for 
For Building Public Library, Clapham. Mr. E. B. P’Anson, Messrs. Davis Bros. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, 
Architect., Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Newport, Mon. 
Neighbour. ; : H. C. Parfitt, Maindee A ‘ : é 6130). Oia 
L. Whitehead & Co., Clapham Road 4 $£4,405.:f040 Chas. Lock, Newport . : F ; - > £70 10 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Clapham . . 0045372. F010 Fifoot & Son, Maindee - ; : ° . THE") © 
B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth . ‘ d 31114200 BORO A. Hazael, Newport : : : . ¢ 155 SOLO 
J. Garrett & Son, Clapham ; . : af 43239150 BO P, CHAPMAN, Maindee (accepted ) : : 4 IF’"0° o 
Jol yerman, Walworth Road S225 = 1) + hueleddsatsien bo For Alterations and Additions to Endowed Schools, Caerleon 
turk GRandall, Weohwtch Gide . E Vie oe eae Mon., for Governors. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, 
J. Miller, Clapham . Mi j . ‘ i | 45575 HOO Newport “Ps, 
F, & H. Higgs, Loughborough Junction . «24,3731 OO eee meee” 
J. W. Sawyer, Clapham wie f { } 4,150 B i Cuas. Lock, Newport (accepted) . ‘ « 1d, 0 
D. Charteris, Westminster “=, - - 4,048 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to Schools (Endowed), Blaen- 
Lathey Bros., Battersea Park . wt a be.9:3;99011 0.LO avon, for the Governors, Mr. E..A. LANSDOWNE, Archi- 
J. Holloway, Lavender Hill, ff. : . « 3,949 0 0 tect, Newport, Mon. ; 
Balaam Bros,, Old Kent Road... , - 2133075) Ol hO John Burgoyne, Blaenavon 4 < = «£1,099 HO0 
C.cKynoch & Co.,,Clapham., . wo/y.i 3 » 43,865..0:40 Thos. Foster, Abergavenny , . . xs Stp5emoro 
: is 
GARDEN, SUN-DIALS WILLING’S Rogisterga 
0 PATENT ERWA T, 
&. B®, ENAMELLED COPPER ea , & 
PAF al LETTERS, 
which forme =I Modern | 0rallkinds of ADVERTISEMENTS, FASCIAS, 2 ad 
e SHOP WINDOWS, and PUBLIC NOTICES. 5 a 
fb & GREEN SLATEG® & 
a very Styles, | Also for Copper, Iron, Zinc, Tin, Brass, Stone (=| = 
or Wood. 
interesting “Ba and with |ENAMELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. LIMITED wW 
and or without | ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LurtErs:— STMOR\ pd 
Brilliance in Colour, 
attractive Pedestals, | Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability, ‘ r 
Visible Day and Night. J OSEPH BLACKBURN 9 
feature Also, Can be readily Fixed and Removed. Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED & 
for Vertical y ys 
at WILLING’S LIGHTNING. - 
Gardens, Sun-dials |. PATENT : 
IRON INOXIDISED CONDUCTORS, 
Lawns, &¢., for TABLETS Gresham Works, 
P) = 
made in Buildings With Enamelled Copper Letters, are the most NOTTINGHAM, 
’) Effective Advertisements for In or Out- And LONDON 
Ancient or & door purposes. i n g 
ient o C. : ; oe 
Bills received and posted throughout the a : 
United Kingdom within 24 hours. ca Mere neyo Ga 


repaired. No stoppage of } 
Works required. f 


Colliery Signals 


WORKS and OFFICES :— 
12 and 13 CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.; 
B fe and at 70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.; 
Muy be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, and 31 and 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKER S |. N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
TO THE TRADE ONLY this class of business WANTED in Every Town fe Bl den peers — 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD , throughout the Unite Kingdom where not at : mead sbun. XoWashan’ aia 
, LONDON, E.C.\ present represented. Price lists to be had at ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 

Ulustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues post free on\@ll Willing’s Offices or Bookstals. Estimates Price 2s, 
application, ’ Vand Designs free, Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


va 
i 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free. Distance no 

object. 


i 
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_ ae SUPPLEMENT Nt 
OAKHAM. ; SWINDON—continued. 

For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, | For New Shop Front, No. 16 Victoria Street, Swindon, for Mr. 
Ventilators, &c,, Oakham Union. Mr. EDMUND JEEVES, Hemmins. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, Architect, Swindon. 
Engineer, Burton End, Melton Mowbray. G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accefted ). 

C. T. Dennis, King’s Lynn : 3 5 sZ£1,110 0 0 WALTHAMSTOW. 
S. Hepwell, Grefield . ‘ ° ‘ , - 1,081 2 7| For Erection of Eight Houses and a Shop at Walthamstow. 
R. Malabar, Liverpool . ‘ ° ‘ » 1,948 0 0 Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, Architect, 15 New Broad 
M. Hickling, Syston o e e . . s 960 Oo Oo Street fel Ce 
J. Dickson, St. Albans ee : sy) f950Dc00.0 Reve. Li ia sahielee . £1,600 0 o 
S. E. Hayne, Birmingham ‘ . ° ‘ g18 I5 Io 3 ‘ 
Hughes & Son, Dudle ot Mae ol BS ae ht YHADON, 
Eth rs Emmerson, Reade Lie . : : ‘ 335 2 ‘ For Building Villa, Henshaw Lane, Yeadon, for Mr. Denison. 
. Mr. GEORGE FoaaiTt, Architect, Yeadon. 
Nicholls Bros., Oakham , A x ; S770 Rao ’ ’ 
Gidman, Whissendine . . « « «© 854 0 0 ahi bi Accepted Tenders. 
C. Barnes, Melton Mowbray . 3 : . 849 0 oO S. Mounsey & Son, Guiseley, near Leeds, mason. 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry 4 ; ioe PARC J. Walker, Rawdon, near Leeds, joiner. 
T. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted) . : ; 830 0 0 F’, W. Greaves, Rawdon, near Leeds, plumber. 
Clarke & Sons, Melton Mowbray . j ba lap ameter A, Firth, Yeadon, plasterer and concreter. 
WORTHING. M. Edwards, Rawdon, painter. 
For Restoration of Colonnade House, Worthing. Mr. R, Hartley, Idle, slater. 
ALFRED BROAD, Architect, A.R,I,B.A., 27 Dingwell Road, 
Croydon. 
Saunders, Croydon . ° ° e : & 559 0 O 
W. Holt, Croydon. panaey 450 0 0 TRADE NOTES. 
A. M. Deacon & Co., Norwood. 5 . Bre WE have received from Mr. Wilson Hartnel, electrical 
Smith, Worthing . ‘ : . . - 39% 0 ©} engineer, Park Row, Leeds, a small catalogue in which most of 
Sawle, Worthing : : ‘ . : - 378 © © | the installations he has conducted are enumerated. Amongst 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon - ° , ge 0 o| them we notice the following clients :—Yorkshire College, 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham ; : - 354 9 ©| Leeds; Barnsley Co-operative Society, Limited ; Leeds Forge 
F. R. Docking, Croydon. fresiyt é * 359 © ©| Company, Leeds ; Thwaites Bros., Bradford ; Marshall, Sons 
A. CRoucH, Worthing (accepted) | 325 27a? | & Co, Gamsborouge pont of a list of no less than a hundred 
Sen : installations for residences, manufactories, &c. This is very 
For Building Board School, Shipley. Messrs. W. & J. BAILEY, ! flattering to the efficiency with which Mr. Hartnel conducts his 
Architects, Bradford and Keighley. Sid 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. Bairstow, mason . ‘i ‘ . . £3359 0 0 THE scaffolding for the rebuilding of Lynn Church tower 
Cryer Bros., joiner . ; ; : gaa 12 © | has been fixed and the work started. 
S Rachworth & Sons, plumber é , i #42050 O THE parish church of St. Peter, Widmerpool, has been 
E. Thornton, slater . ; ; 5 A 345 o o| reopened. Inthe work of restoration a stained-glass window, 
J. Fitzsimons, plasterer. d ; F 161 o o| by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, has been placed in the 

SWINDON. west wall. The building i is lighted by thirteenth-century lamps, 

For Erection of New Club Room at the Angel Inn, Purton, | supplied by Messrs. de Wilde, of Archer Street. 
near Swindon, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., A PAINTED window is ‘to be placed in the south transept 
Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. window of the parish church at Cheltenham as a memorial of 

J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ). Mr. Brooksmith, M.A. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, dividedin any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
T welve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumente 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘Surveying List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


PRICE LIST. “ = 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, JOHN BOARD & CO., ies forme = 
= ae pate 


mis ) Will bear eae strain of 1,000 
hes | lbs. to the 14 in. by 131 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 


in., and 
is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Is a made in 
thorough 
TR MARK all colours 
Cure for 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 


194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles. 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS 


DUNBALL, *« BRIDG “ATER. 


Telegraphic sere “BoarD. Drxpar?.” 


EDWARD SMITH32 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL Uy > MOSAICS : 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES 
&.. RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, &c., &0., &0. 


COALVILLE. uttcestersuire: 


LONDON OFFICE: 171; QUEEN VICTORIA ST, E.Cy 


‘CONDON SHOW ROOM 155, QUEEN VICTORIA,ST: EC. 


G. WriGal w Ov. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Town Council are con- 
sidering a proposal to introduce a supply of salt water into the 
city. 

A MEETING of the general committee representing the 
subscribers to the fund for the preliminary expenses in relation 
to the proposed canal was held on Tuesday in Sheffield. It was 
unanimously resolved that a company, with limited liability, be 
formed for the purpose of making the necessary application to 
Parliament to authorise the transfer of the Dun Navigation 
and the canals connected ‘theréwith’ from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lancashire Railway Company to a company to 
be formed under the powers of the proposed Act of Parlia- 
ment. The meeting was unanimous as to the importance of 
acquiring and improving the canals, and providing an efficient 
navigation to satisfy the requirements of the district. 

SEWAGE precipitation works, constructed by the Accrington 
and Church Joint Outfall Sewerage Board at Church, were 
opened on Monday by the Mayor of Accrington, who was pre- 
sented with a gold key of the entrance gate. The works have 
been over two years in construction, and have cost 26,000/. 


Mr. E, TIMMINS, of the Bridgewater Foundry, Runcorn, 
has sunk an artesian well at the brewery of Messrs. Richard- 
son & Goodall, George Street, Altrincham, with the object of 
discovering whether water was present in sufficient abundance 
to supply the brewery. From an analysis of the water which 
has just been made, it appears that a yield of first-class water 
has been discovered, and that the well is capable of yielding 
more than two million gallons per week. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Dublin Corporation a plan 
prepared by Mr. Hassard, C.E., was submitted for an elevated 
railway as a connecting line between the Kingstown and the 
Great Southern and Western lines, to run through the city, and 
pete stations at the intersections of the principal thorough- 
ares. 

THE directors of Dundee High School have resolved to 
proceed with the completion of the Girls’ High School at 
Euclid Street, at an estimated cost of 8,167. 

THE tender of Messrs. Tannett & Walker, of Leeds, has 
been accepted at 350/, for a blowing machine for the new 
foundries erected on the yard extension at Chatham for the 
Admiralty. 

ON Monday, November 12, an International Ironmongers’ 
Iron and Metal Trades’ Exhibition will open at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, and remain open till the 24th. This is the 


first exhibition directly affecting the vast field of the ironmongery 
and kindred interests. All branches of metal work, from iron 
girders and hydraulic lifts, to the latest invention in teapots 
and domestic machinery, will be represented. Mr. Harry 
Etherington, known in connection with the Sportsman’s Ex- 
hibition, is the manager. Military bands have been engaged 
to play every afternoon and evening. 


A REPORT. was read.on Monday at a meeting of the Tees 
Conservancy Committee with regard to the operations which 
have been going on during the last seven years, to clear from 
the bed of the river the remains of an ancient forest and a 
quantity of large boulders. The report stated that 300 trees 
had been removed, and. that. 1,300 boulders, varying in weight 
from one to four tons, had been taken from the river bed. 


THE October return of thé Cleveland Ironmasters’ Associa- 
tion shows for the ‘month’s makes of pig iron 131,000 tons of 
Cleveland iron and 95,000 tons of other kinds, a total of 
226,000 tons, Or 7,0b0 tons more than in September. There 
are 99 furnaces blowing, 60 of which are making Cleveland 
pig iron. 

MEsSRS. CLARK, BUNNETT & Co., Limited, of Rathbone 
Place, are constructing, three hydraulic lifts for the new addi- 
tion of Guy’s Hospital. They have also in hand hydraulic 
lifts for the General Post Offices, London and Liverpool ; the 
Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, and the Royal Courts 
of Justice Branch; the, Gaekwar of Baroda, &c. 


THE chair at the next annual festival in aid of the Dramatic 
and Musical Sick Fund (Benevolent Branch) will be occupied 
by Mr. Thomas Thorne, and will take place on Wednesday, 
March 20, 1889, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 

A HANDSOME three-light memorial window has just been 
fixed in the chancel of East Wickham Church. It was pre- 
sented by Mr. Francis Thomas, of Welling. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. Jones & Firmin, of Blackfriars Road, 
S.E., to designs submitted by them: 


MEssRs. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & FRYER, Nottingham, the 
well-known firm of laundry engineers, has just adopted the 
Companies’ Act, and will in future be carried on as a limited 
company under the style of Manlove, Alliott & Co., Limited. 

BRISTOL is the home of many of the prominent paint 
manufacturers, and amongst these we may mention Mr. 
A. Ireland, who has large works conveniently situated on the 
waterside, which help to supply the demand far and wide. The 


H. W. COOPER 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


ntilator, 


fad 


i 
Set 


Improved Casement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Quecn St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


VOLUME X= XIX. 
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white lead used is ground on the premises, and, judging by the 
great demand made for the paint, it has special qualities. Mr. 
Ireland carries on several other industries on the same 
works—in whiting, plaster of Paris—putty, and has a large 
demand for Portland cement. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Water-closet for Cottages flushed with Slop- 
water.—This apparatus, patented by Messrs. Duckett & Son, 
of Burnley, Lancashire, seems to us very ingenious, and well 
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worth the attention of builders, architects, and property owners. 
Referring to our illustration—a is self-acting tilting vessel, of | 
salt-glazed earthenware. It flushes 3} gallons, and is sup- 
ported with brass steps and axles to prevent corrosion. It tilts 
when nearly full, and discharges with great force through the 
closet trap. It is provided with rubber bumper to prevent 
liability to breakage. B is a salt-glazed earthenware box to 
receive the tilting vessel. C is a salt-glazed earthenware dish- 
brick, 20 inches by 18 inches by 4 inches, entirely covering 
tipper box. Grating, 7 inches square, secured with brass bolts 
to prevent children from removing it. D is closet trap made 


et 


with inlet and outlet in various positions to suit drains. The 
apparatus is simple, and, being made from salt-glazed earthen- 
ware, will be durable. We understand that it is now being 
adopted in Burnley, Brierfield, Nelson, Colne, Accrington, 
Rishton, Blackburn, and other places, and that it is highly 
appreciated by the property owners and the town officials. 
The application of slop-water for this purpose is very desirable, 
as it saves the town’s water, which in many towns is an im- 
portant consideration. 


Wrouldings.—In a recent visit to Leeds, we had the pleasure 
of inspecting the saw-mills of Messrs. W. Scupham & Sons—a 
firm whose reputation is not confined tothe locality, but extends to 
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every part of the country—and were extremely interested in look- 
ing over the numerous departments, for the evidence of unusual 
enterprise is seen in everything. In the first place, the firm 
import their own timber and season it. There are departments 
for making furniture, picture frames, every description of door 


| furniture, railings, balusters, and particularly mouldings. They 


are the manufacturers also of Longbottom’s patent adjustable 


‘lock furniture, in ebony, oak, partridge, walnut, and other 
woods. Messrs. Scupham & Sons claim a special advantage in 
manufacturing 
guarantee the durability of their work. 


entirely from  well-seasoned timber, and 
We should certainly 
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say, from an inspection, that it would be difficult to excel 
the firm either in quality or price. 


BUILDING IN GREENOCK. 


AT the last meeting of the Greenock Dean of Guild Court 
Dean Jameson gave an account of the business done during 
the twelve months ended 1st November. The number of pro- 
cesses for formation and levelling of streets and the construction 
of sewers was 38, a decrease of 9 as compared with last year. 
Petitions for new buildings and alteration of buildings 182, an 
increase of 53. Petitions for street openings for water supply, 
service drains, &c., 509, an increase of 360. Petitions for 
hoards for buildings 32, an increase of 8.- The total increase 
on the number of the various petitions was 412. The Coutt 
sat 28 times, and there was only one appeal, in which case 
decision was reversed by the Court of Session. Amongst the 
buildings for which plans were passed were ten tenements, a 
hall and school, 20 for miscellaneous business purposes, and 57 
for sanitary improvements. Accommodation has been provided 
in the plans passed for 53 families. The number of buildings 
in course of construction or undergoing alteration at the present 
time is 25, including 8 tenements. Owing to the decision of 
the Board of Police for dispensing with the Dean of Guild 
inspector of buildings, the additional work done in the Master 
of Works’ department, exclusive of examination and reporting 
on plans, &c., has been very great, involving no fewer than 
3,016 visits of inspection, while the notices sent out numbered 
549. Although the cases had increased, the value of the pro- 
perties passed was 29,000/. less than last year. It was explained, 
however, by Mr. Turnbull, master of works, that there had 
actually been a great deal more work going on than during the 
previous year. The value of the work which had been going 
on was 34,200/., while in 1886-87 the value of the work carried 
out was only 32,6007, 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


.AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at West- 
minster Town Hall, on Monday evening, November 5, Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley, president, in the chair, a paper was read on 
“The Practice of Foundry Work,” by Mr. H. Ross- Hooper. 
The paper briefly compared the particular qualities and pro- 
perties of pig-iron, with the view of determining the varieties 
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which are best adapted to the requirements of the different 
kinds of castings made ; and showing how the nature of cast- 
iron depended not only upon the amount of carbon that it con- 
tained, but upon the conditions under which that carbon existed. 
The author then proceeded to illustrate how the failing of por- 
tions of a cast-iron structure may be traced to a want of know- 
ledge in the way the lines of crystallisation flow on the cooling 
of the metal, and mentioning the weak points to be guarded 
against in the designing of cast-iron work. Moulding or the 
production of a hollow mould to receive the metal was next 
considered ; for to mould melted iron into any required shape 
or form two things are necessary, (i) a pattern of the article to 
be produced, (ii) a substance which will retain the impressions 
of the pattern made upon it and resist the violence of the metal 
when poured therein. To make a pattern a man requires to 
be thoroughly conversant with the principles of moulding, to so 
construct it that it may give a minimum of trouble to the 
moulder; the materials used for pattern making and the 
general essential points of this branch being touched upon, 
The differences between green and dry sand moulding, the 
requisites of a good foundry sand, and the mode of preparing 
a mould for a small girder bed-plate were entered into in detail, 
noticing those particulars which should -be observed in the con- 
struction of sand moulding, and showing the uses of cores and 
the method employed in their formation, both large and small. 

The author next proceeded to describe the features of 
loam moulding, illustrating (by means of a working model) the 
process of constructing a mould for a drum capable of holding 
200 feet of I-inch wire rope used in the erection of the Sukkur 
Bridge, India. 

After explaining the operations of chill casting, malleable 
cast-iron, and the system of moulding known as “ Jobson’s 
Blocks,” whereby sand moulds of thin delicate patterns can be 
made by ordinary labourers, the author mentioned the different 
modes adopted for casting according to the forms and require- 
ments of the various articles to be produced, and how sound 
results can only be obtained by a careful attention paid to the 
feeding of the metal to supply the shrinkage and drawing away 
which must inevitably occur on the cooling of the metal. The 
cupola, its construction, and advantages over other types of 
furnaces, and the manner of charging it, together with the 
appliances necessary to a foundry in the shape of drying 
Stoves, laddles, cranes, &c., and a “fettling shop” for the 
ultimate cleaning and dressing of castings were duly con- 
sidered. 
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The author then treated on the examination of cast-iron 


require rather a smart pull, for the other end of the lid fits 


work and the care that should be observed in all inspection of | somewhat tightly beneath the cross-piece C. To close the 


the same, and finally discussed the tests usually applied and the 
general strength of cast-iron. 


ET 


DR. KRUGENER’S PATENT BOOK CAMERA, 


THERE has arisen such alarge demand for a small camera of 
convenient and portable size that much attention has been paid 
to improving this useful invention, and we believe it has been 
patented in Dr. Krugener’s patent book camera. 

This camera, as its name implies, is like a book, and, with 
nothing to denote its purpose, can be used secretly, and is 
therefore a real detective camera. 


It holds twenty-four plates—size 4 ct. or 13 inches, which 
are exposed in rotation. 
The plates are held in metal sheaths—Samuel’s patent. 
Preliminary Explanation. 
To open the camera you turn back the catch A, slightly raise 
the end of the lid B, and pull it out towards you. It will 
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camera, push the lid well underneath the cross-piece G, then 
bring down the other end, and fasten the catch A. 

The dry plates must not be exposed to ordinary light; the 
insertion must therefore take place in a dark room, or at night 
time in any room, but only using a lamp with ruby glass or fabric 
specially made for the purpose. The sensitive plate is inserted 
into the sheath film side uppermost. Handle the edges and 
back—fingers on the film side would leave marks. The 
sheaths am: numbered, and should be arranged on the left 
hand, No. 1 uppermost. Take a sheath by the edge with the 
thumb and middle finger, and with the forefinger press the 
bulge of the sheath flat, then with the other hand insert the 
dry plate, holding it only by its edges, film side uppermost. 
The bulge in back of sheath acts like a spring, and keeps the 
plate in its place. When all the sheaths are filled they may 
then be inserted into the camera. No. 24 is now ontop. Slip 
the sheaths, metal side uppermost, underneath the bar D; the 
edges fit the metal sides of camera, and slide easily forward to 
the compartment E, where the metal spring platform should be 
slightly depressed to allow the sheath to slide over it and under 
the clamp H. In inserting the sheaths see that the figures on 
the backs are upright, not upside down. This operation is 
repeated till all the twenty-four sheaths are in the compartment 
rg, No. 1, however, is not pressed home, but remains in the 
middle space G, opposite the lens. 
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As stated above, No, 1 sheath is placed over the middle 
space G, opposite the lens ; No. 2 is the top sheath on the plat- 
form of compartment E. After the exposure of No. 1, the 


pusher, I, is pulled out as far as it will go, and then pushed in |} 


again close up. By this action the projections or teeth under- 


neath each side of the pusher catch the sheath on spring plat- 


form, causing it to move forward, and to push the sheath, 


previously in position, on to the spring platform of compartment | 


F. This compartment receives all the exposed plates. In 
order to see that each sheath is pushed forward, there is a little 
window at J; move aside the cover and the number on back of 
sheath may be seen. As each bears a consecutive number, it 
is easy to see if the change has been properly made. Should 


any sheath not move forward easily, tap the sides or bottom of |: 
camera ; and if it still resists, pull the knob kK, which causes |! 


the spring platform to become depressed at one end. Such 
obstruction will arise from not pulling out and pushing in the 
pusher the full distance. Empty sheaths must never be 
inserted in the camera, for they will also cause obstruction. 

In setting the shutter pull out gently the string fastened to 
bead £ till a spring is felt to catch—the shutter is now set; 
then, to fire the shutter, pull out the string of bead m at the 
bottom of the camera, and when this is fully out it causes the 
shutter to be released and to descend swiftly past the lens. 
L is connected with the real shutter ; M merely with a safety 
slide which closes the aperture before the lens. The safety 
slide is a great advantage, as it allows the shutter to be set 
previous to exposure without danger of light getting into the 
camera, so that when the opportunity of taking a picture occurs 
the exposure can be effected without delay. 

The above is the operation for instantaneous exposures. 
But when a longer exposure is necessary, fasten back the 
bead L to the eye N; this keeps the shutter open before the 
lens. It now only remains to pull down the safety slide, when 
an exposure can be made as long as the string is held. By 
releasing it the safety slide closes automatically by a spring. 

The lens is designed especially for the book camera by 
one of the best opticians in Europe, and is composed of the 
achromatic system of lenses (z.e. of four lenses) made from the 
new Jena optical glass. It will be found to give very sharp 
pictures and correct perspective. Occasionally the front and 
back outer glasses should be cleaned. For this purpose a small 
stick covered with leather at one end is supplied. In using, 
move it with a rotatory movement over the faces of the glasses, 
and do not apply much pressure. The front glass is got at by 
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setting the shutter as if for a long exposure, and the back glass 
through the middle compartment c. 


Exposure. 
To expose, or make the picture:—The apparatus being 
filled with plates, and No.1 sheath being above the middle 


, compartment opposite the lens, the shutter should be adjusted 


as described before, namely, the string of L pulled up, the 


| camera being held under the arm, and when the opportunity 


| Causes the exposure. 


for a picture offers, the string of M must be pulled down ; this 
During the exposure the camera should 


' be held firm and steady against the body. 


Things necessary to secure correct exposures and perfect 
photographs comprise :—1. To practise holding the camera. 
2. Position of camera relative to size and nearness of object. 
3. Light. 

As regards the first, in holding the camera during exposure 
it is necessary that it should be held upright and held steadily. 
It would be well for the beginner to practise this a little with 


| the camera empty. A good position is under the arm, pressed 


firmly against the body, and at the moment of exposure stand- 
ing quite firm and steady. The camera can be used in other 
‘positions—against the chest, or held level with the eyes, &c., 
but for long exposures it should be placed on some support. 

As to the second, the position of camera relative to size and 
mearness of object :—When the person, group, or object to be 
photographed is at a distance of five to six paces, the camera 
should be held the height of the waist. If at ten or twelve 
paces, then as high as the chest. If at greater distances, then 
it should be held level with the eye, and the object sighted 
over the top of the book. In taking full-length portraits of 
children two to six years old the camera should not be more 
than a foot from the ground. With the book camera under 
the arm and the lens pointing behind it is possible to take the 
portrait of a person walking behind us. This may also be done 
if a person be quite close to the operator. The apparatus may 
be held in the hand, and the shutter (see previous description) 
left off when the person is, say, within four paces; in this 
manner very fine bust portraits can be taken, which are re- 
markable for sharpness and natural expression. With a little 
practice distances can easily be estimated, and then satisfactory 
pictures can always be obtained. We again repeat, whilst the 
picture is being taken the camera must be held very steady. 

Thirdly, on light :—The book camera is principally in. 


tended for use in the open air and in a bright light ; that is to 
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say, it should not be used in narrow dark streets, or at objects 
under the shade of trees or buildings, and, of course, not in 
interiors unless a long exposure is given. But when the 
camera is set for long exposure (as described before under 
setting the shutter) and resting on some firm support, such as 
a table or a wall, then it may be used anywhere, sufficient time 
being given for the exposure. This will vary according to the 
amount of light—for instance, in a well-lighted interior about 
eighty seconds, in a badly-lighted interior say from five to 
eight minutes. A little practice will soon give the user the 
power of judging. The lens is some distance in the camera, 
therefore it is not necessary that the sun should be always 
behind one’s back unless very low down in the sky. 

The following rules are important :—1. Whenever a picture 
has been taken another sheath must be immediately pushed 
forward in its place, and the number of the displaced sheath 
should be noted. There will then be no doubt that the sheath 
in position behind the lens has never been exposed. 

2. If only a certain number of the twenty-four sheaths con- 
taining the sensitive plates has been exposed, and it is desired 
to develop them, the one over the middle compartment must 
remain, and only those in compartment F removed for the 
purpose of development. 

3. When a sheath with the sensitive plate is being shifted, 
the cover of the window J must not be left open. It should 
only be opened before or after. The window is only opened 
to make sure that the consecutive number is really in its place. 

4. The camera should not be exposed unnecessarily to the 
sun ; however, in diffused light it may be carried under the 
arm. 
Dr. Krugener notes that, in order to spare disappointment to 


those who wish to use the pocket-book camera in the autumn | 


or winter, and who are but little acquainted with the nature of 
photography, it should be mentioned that the action of the 
light on the photographic plate is much feebler from October 
to March than during the summer months. In the winter 
months, therefore, the picture should be taken only about mid- 
day, say from 12 to 2 P.M. at the latest, and then only in very 
clear weather, except when snow has fallen, and then good 
pictures may be obtained in less clear weather, if the distance 
is of no importance. At the commencement of spring the 
action of the light increases very rapidly and attains its greatest 
intensity in the months of May, June, July, and August, and 
diminishes quickly towards the end of September. The 
apparatus then must not be found fault with if a successful 


picture cannot be obtained at four o’clock of an October after- 
noon, but by carefully following the instructions a good result 
will certainly be obtained. 


Development of Plates. 

The pictures taken with the pocket-book camera should 
never be developed with the ferro-oxalate developing solution, 
as the deposit with the same is not sufficiently delicate, and 
this detracts greatly from the sharpness. The developing solu- 
tion made with pyrogallic acid is the best, as very sharp and 
detailed small negatives can be obtained with it, and owing 
to its great strength and its being easily manipulated, it should 
always be employed for instantaneous photographs. The 
following formula has proved very serviceable for developing 
the plates supplied with the pocket-book camera :— 

1. Dissolve 1 0z. 6 drachms of crystallised pure carbonate of 
soda, and 1 oz. 12 drachms of pure crystallised sulphite of soda 
in 13 pints of spring water, and let the solution be filtered, or 
allowed to settle until it is clear. Also: 

2. Dissolve 1 oz. 1 drachm of sulphite of soda in 3} oz. 
of water, and add diluted sulphuric acid (1:10) until blue 
litmus paper is slightly reddened by it, 154 grains of pyrogallic 
acid are then added. 

In order to develop six pictures, take 7 drachms of 
Solution I, 51 minims of Solution 2. 

Those who prefer not to trouble themselves with preparing 
the developing solution can obtain it ready mixed from the 
firms which sell Krugener’s pocket-book camera, and in- 
structions for use are supplied at the same time. In order to 
carry out the developing process conveniently, and since the 
plates, owing to their small size, cannot well be held between 
the fingers, each plate should be secured in a small holder 
specially constructed for the purpose, so that it is turned 
upwards, and therefore stands above the developing tray. 


' Six plates should be placed with their respective holders in a 


suitable tray, which is so arranged that 7 drachms of fluid will 
be sufficient for developing. When the plates have been deve- 
loped, they are placed for a minute in a thin alum bath (1 part 
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VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


Lion Varnish Works, Lancaster. 


Coach Builders. 
Railway Companies. 
Painters and Decorators. 
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Engineers and Machinists. 
Export to Hot Climates. 
Export to Cold Climates. 
Special Varnishes for Japanners. 

Varnishes for Paper Stainers, 
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to 10 of water), and afterwards in the fixing hyposulphite | tions here respecting the whole process, but merely to .give 
of soda bath (1 part to 4 of water). After the plates | hints which may lead to satisfactory results. The wonderfully 
are fixed they are placed upright in the washing vessel, | brilliant pictures produced by Krugener’s pocket-book camera, 
which is effected by laying the holder on its side. When 
the plates have been thoroughly washed they are set to dry, 
but still remaining between the holders, from which they 
must not be removed until they are completely dry. It will be 
readily perceived how convenient this manner of preparing the 
plates must be, since the fingers do not come at all in contact 
with the baths. As the holders are very cheap, a stock should 
be bought, so that they may never run short. These holders 
and the developing trays are also to be obtained from the 
above-named firms. 


) 


Printing the Pictures. 

In order to print the negatives, a specially constructed 
printing frame must be employed in which ten pictures can be 
printed at the same time. These printing-frames do not cost 
more than others, and can be obtained from the firms which 
supply the cameras. ‘Those who wish to enlarge the negatives 
afterwards with Marion’s enlarging apparatus must take care to 
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= result from the combination of favourable conditions, such as 
ereye Taree BD glass plates, a very sharp objective, a developing solution which 
| gives a very fine deposit, and printing on “Aristo” paper. The 
keep them thin while developing ; that is, they must not be over- | first two conditions are inherent in the camera, and whoever 
developed. The addition of bromide of potassium is not | attends to the last two cannot fail to obtain highly satisfactory 
necessary for this purpose, since it is only a question of the results. : 

details in shade. Keeping the negatives thin is advantageous Messrs. Marion & Co., of Soho Square, London, W., are 
in two ways, since they then serve for producing a good selling these cameras at a price which is within the means of the 
enlargement and also for printing on “Aristo” paper. For | youngest student, viz. 65s., including twenty-four metal sheaths. 
printing these delicate negatives the chloride of silver collodion 

paper, known as “ ftp i pape is the port suitable. This 

aper reproduces all the details so truthfully that the small 

Tictakee appear larger than they really are. This paper can EDINBURGH WATER-SUPPLY. 

also be handled easily and safely, which is worth the considera- | THE opening address of the East of Scotland Engineering 
tion of amateurs. Precise instructions for use will be found | Association was delivered by Mr. J. B. Bennett, C.E., president 
contained in each packet, so that they need not be repeated | of the Association, who chose for his subject ‘An Historical 


here. Moreover, it is not intended to convey precise instruc- |! Sketch of the Edinburgh Water-Supply.” It was stated that 
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HARPER TWELVETREES 
New System of: Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laundry 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &c., &c. 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical, 


Plaus and § pecifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 

and all Laundry requisites. 
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the first Act of Parliament authorising the introduction of a | made a vo/teface and rushed to the other extreme. The British 
water-supply to the city was obtained in 1621, though no steps | court at the Melbourne Exhibition of 1880-81 was only 
were taken to carry out the scheme till 1674, when Peter prevented from failing, so far as decoration was concerned, 
Bruschi, a German, was employed to bring in water from through the personal popularity of Sir Herbert Sandford, who 
springs at Comiston by means of a lead pipe 3 inches in | was the representative of the Royal British Commission, and 
diameter to a cistern on the Castlehill, at a cost of 2,950/. The | the good feeling of the local commissioners, who fitted up the 
quantity of water thus supplied was equal to 4} gallons per British court out of their own funds, so that it was enabled to 
head per day, and at first five public wells were considered to | compete successfully with its neighbours—France, Germany, 
be sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, though this | Italy, and Austria. 
number was soon doubled. A further Act was obtained in Again, at Amsterdam in 1883 and at Antwerp in 1885 the 
1755, and in 1791 the water of springs at Bonaly was led into | representative of the British exhibitors had to do his best 
the city by means of cast-iron pipes. Up to the end of last without any official countenance or support to make his court 
century no special water-rate had been imposed, but further look presentable, while those of France and Germany had the 
supplies being necessary, the Edinburgh Water Company was | advantage of a large expenditure by their respective Govern- 
incorporated in 1819, and took over the existing works, and in | ments. 
1822 introduced the Crawley water-supply, which raised the A small vote was indeed granted for the Adelaide Exhi- 
quantity provided to twenty gallons per head per day to the | bition of last year, and this country had the advantage of being 
combined populations of Edinburgh and Leith, though the represented by Sir Herbert Sandford. But the Melbourne 
supply was not extended to the latter place till 1826. The | papers are loud in their complaints about the parsimony of the 
various sources of supply acquired by the water company and | British Government at the exhibition now being held at the 
the works executed under the superintendence of its engineers | capital of Victoria, and contrast with no advantage to this 
—Mr. Jardine and Mr. James Leslie—down to the time of their | country the difference presented by the appearance of the 
transfer to the Water Trust in 1870 were described, and refer- | British and the German courts. The truth is that the Royal 
ence was made to the Parliamentary struggles connected with | Commission appointed by this country for the Melbourne 
the creation of the Water Trust and the St. Mary’s Loch | Exhibition contented itself with getting together a large col- 
Scheme of 1870 promoted by that body, the Bill for which was lection of loan paintings, intrusted the representation of British 
rejected by the House of Lords Committee after having been interests to a local banker, Sir George Verdon, and endeavoured 
passed by the Committee of the House of Commons. The | to throw the cost of decorating their court, as in 1880, upon the 
Moorfoots works executed by the Water Trust and the present | colonial commissioners. 
proposals for an increased supply were considered. I am afraid that the poverty of the British court at Bar- 
celona is the fault of the Spanish officials who organised the 
exhibition and made two blunders in its management—the first 
being that they postponed the date for holding it from 1887 to 
THE BRITISH DEPARTMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 1888 ; the second, that they confided their interests in this 
EXHIBITIONS country to something like a score of gentlemen, myself 
‘ included, without telling any of us very clearly what we had to 
THE absence of interest by the Government in the British | do, paying very much heed to our recommendations, or making 
section of foreign exhibitions has drawn from Mr. G, Collins | it worth our while to take much interest in the Exhibition. I 
Lesley the following remarks :— do not think that the Exhibition at Copenhagen was ever 
_It is not too much to assert that the position occupied by | brought very prominently before the British public, and the 
this country at every continental exhibition since that held at | court at Brussels is wonderfully good considering that Mr. Lee 
Paris in 1878 has been the reverse of creditable. Our Govern- | Bapty had no assistance from either Government or committee, 
ment has jumped from one extreme to the other. After being | and it had the merit of being the only portion of the Brussels 
generous, perhaps lavish, in its expenditure at Paris in 1867 | Exhibition which was ready at anything like the date appointed 
and 1878, at Vienna in 1873, and at Philadelphia in 1876, it | for the opening. 
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Wilson’s rai Dioptrical Pavement Lights 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 


Wilson’s | Wilson’s 
Patent Lenses i] Patent Lenses 
eed OF; for 
Floor Lights,}} Stall Boards, 
Deck Lights, | Cellar Flaps, 
and ee Ornamental 
Pavement Tile & Glass 
Lights m| Pavements. 
of every i Safety Coal- 
description. jf Plates. 
Sample Lenses |i Plans, Prices 
on and Estimates 
application. Free. 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling, are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 

filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment Srom 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig, 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling in 
below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 

PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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In conclusion, I can only hope that the appearance which 
Great Britain will present next year at Paris will warrant 
felicitations. Rumour has it that the large fees for space 
which the Mansion House Committee were compelled to 
charge has had a very depressing effect upon the number of 
the exhibitors, and that at least one important industry will be 
conspicuous by its absence. It seems quite certain that, at any 
rate in the area of space which it will occupy, the British court 
at Paris in 1889 will compare very unfavourably with the 
magnificent display organised by Sir P. Cunliffe Owen under 
the direction of the Prince of Wales in 1878. 


A SPANISH RAILWAY. 


THE Anglo-Spanish line from Zafra to Huelva has been opened, 
and, according to the 777s, it has special importance for those 
interested in the success of English enterprise in Spain. It is 
an important trunk line, which has not merely been built by 
English capitalists, but which in part for some time past and 
now in its entirety will be worked on English principles. The 
undertaking is one of the first magnitude. The difficulties 
overcome in traversing at right angles the Sierra Aracgena, a 
spur of the Sierra Morena, have been immense. Instead of 
traversing the Sierra superficially, the promoters have pierced 
it with tunnels, and deep precipitous cuttings have been made 
through the solid rock, of which six million cubic métres have 
been removed. Aérial bridges and viaducts span the rivers 
and the deep chasms, and a lofty embankment forms 
no inconsiderable section of the line. This railway, in 
the most unexpected manner, after crossing the inhos- 
pitable Sierra, opens up smiling, fertile valleys, whose 
fruits and wines have hitherto been shut out from the 
world. The owners of the mines of copper, silver, nickel, 
and lead, and quarries of marbles, rivalling those of Carrara 
for white and those of Algeria for coloured stone, will 
also now find an outlet for their productions, and these mines 
are already being developed in a manner more American than 
Spanish. The railway further places the province of Estremadura, 
the cereal granary of Spain, in direct communication with the 
heart of the Peninsula, 

The line has taken seven years to construct, the work 
being carried on without any interruption, and in the tunnels 
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by day and night. Sixty-seven kilométres on this side of the 
Sierra have been open for two years, and already yield for the 
traffic per kilométre nearly double the average of that on other 
Spanish railways, the result being partly due to the cheap rates 
and frequent trains. Facilities for traffic are entirely ignored 
on other lines, and their mismanagement is a public scandal, 
which the present energetic Minister of Public Works is 
attempting to remove. Ten millions sterling of British capital 
The Zafra railway has cost two 
and a-half millions, raising the total to twelve and a-half 
millions. Sefor Canovas del Castillo in his inaugural speech 
did full justice to the good work accomplished by English 
enterprise, and his declaration that foreign capital in Spain 
was well employed, and that its employment deserved and 
would receive protection, elicited hearty applause from the large 
assembly which he addressed. The inauguration passed off 
without hitch or accident of any kind. 


THE CARDIFF EXHIBITION. 


HAVING spent a few days at the Cardiff Exhibition, we must 
say that few Exhibitions have struck us so forcibly for good 
arrangement, compactness, and variety of interest. The great 
part of the exhibits are local, and it reflects great credit on 
Cardiff that it can contribute so largely. The visitors 
so far have numbered about 150,000, and seem to have 
entered keenly into the merits of the various improvements, 
inventions, &c. We do not propose to go into details as to 
the exhibits in the present issue, but we may enumerate a few of 
the most prominent firms. Mr. Robert Adams exhibits his 
reversible safety securing window sashes, his unexcelled door 
springs, &c., under the supervision of his energetic manager, 
who is so well known to the frequenters of exhibitions. 
Messrs. Corfield & Morgan, Cardiff, have a splendid col- 
lection of marble mantelpieces, and a novelty in marble 
overmantels, which has an excellect effect ; indeed, we have 
seen nothing to excel their exhibit. In bricks, the Catty- 
brook Brick Company, Limited, Bristol, exhibit every variety, 
the noticeable feature of which is their splendid terra-cotta 
colour and their peculiar smoothness. Mr, R. Scholefield 
of Leeds, has erected quite a brickmaking plant, illustrating 
the merits of his patent machinery, which insures both 
economy and efficiency. Messrs, Kotyra, Jouki & Co. have 
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an interesting exhibit of electric bells. Messrs, Barstow?& | are concrete, and the floor neatly tiled. The bath is effectually 
Sons, of Pontefract, filters which have recently been awarded | heated by Messrs. J. Constantine & Son’s (Manchester) con. 
the highest medal at the Brussels Exhibition. There is a local | voluted stove. The size of warm-air flue is 2 feet 9 inches. 
firm represented doing a good business in driving tube wells, Be reer 

viz., Messrs. H. H. Raysarl & Co. We understand that the \ SNES 
specimens here are capable of delivering 1,000 gallons of water N 
per hour, but we shall refer more in detail to them in a subse- 
quent notice. Mr. C. E. Gurnsey, of Bristol, sends an 
excellent variety of lamps and lanterns for street lighting, that 
are equal to anything we have seen in this way. The Cardiff 
Granite Company exhibit their improvements in this industry, 
which we shall refer to in a subsequent notice. Messrs. 
Cotterill Bros., Bristol, the well-known paperhangings manufac- 
turers, are well represented by some very novel artistic designs. 
Messrs. F. Jones & Co., patentees of the silicate cotton, show 
its various applications as a fire preventative. Messrs. Thos. 
Baillie & Co. exhibit translucid enamelled glass, particulars of 
which we will reserve for a special notice. Messrs. Cameron, 
Amberg & Co., of London, have an excellent variety of their 
patent system of cabinet letter-files, &c. Messrs. King & 
Smith, Weedon, Northamptonshire, are ex évidence with their 
well-known patent honeycomb wine-bin, which possesses 
advantages so obvious as to command success. That excellent 
stove, the “ Nautilus,” the patent of Mr. J. B. Petter, of Yeovil, 
is shown in different sizes. The mail-clad stove, adapted for 
churches, &c,, is coated with mail, which retains the heat longer 
and distributes it more evenly. This is a recent patent of Mr. 
Petter’s, and promises to be as well known as the “ Nautilus.” 
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PRIVATE TURKISH BATH, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE plan and description of Mr. S. T. Mander’s. private 
Turkish bath at Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton, Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, architects, Liverpool, will be of interest to 
many of our readers. The building, which is of brick, consists 
of three rooms—two hot-rooms and a cooling-room. The 
centre one answers as “tepidarium” and shampooing-room. 
Three rooms are sufficient, and answer all purposes for a private 
bath. The cavity in the walls is made use of for ventilating 
the bath, and is useful as a non-conductor from the colder air 
outside. The inside walls are of glazed bricks in various | The air to be heated is drawn from outside through flues of 
colours, designed in good taste. These walls form the best | equal dimensions, With such provision for ventilation a rapid 
surface for hot-rooms ; they are easily washed. The ceilings | and constant change of air takes place, and all vitiated air and 
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In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GEonGE WriGHT & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, From 7d. each 
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E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


On view at the Cardiff Exhibition, September and October, and at = 
monger’s and Metal Trades Exhibition, eoudon: Wovember 12 to 34, 1sae. ¥ 


TELEGRAMS—" PERFECTUM,” BOLTON. 

The “ Perfectum ” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. a * * = = 
Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. oe proce te apna She eee be 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. All hang on the nails and save the walls. 
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the effluvia thrown off by the bather is speedily carried away, 
rand one of the chief desiderata of bathers secured much to 
their satisfaction. The English people are supposed to be 
rather slow to change habits or adopt those of other nations ; 
but we seem to have jumped at and taken to the Turkish bath 
in a remarkably short time. We have not only taken to the 
system, but have used it freely, and we may take credit for 
having materially improved it in construction, and also 
developed a system of heating and ventilating it, which, based 
on sound scientific principles, can be relied upon to act with 
certainty. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUNLIGHT ON TREES. 


IN the latest report of the head of the Forestry Department of 
the United States reference is made to the effect of light on 
the growth of various trees. It is well known, says Professor 
Fernow, that light is necessary for the development of chloro- 
phyll, and, therefore, for the life of all green plants, and 
especially for that of trees. The heat alone which accompanies 
the light is not sufficient, although the relative influence of the 
light and the heat on the growth is still an open question, as 
well as the relative requirements in light of different species of 
trees. In the case of forest weeds, which in forestry serve as 
an indication of the amount of shade which the trees exert, and 
with that their capacity of impeding evaporation, some require 
full sunlight for their development, others are averse to a high 
degree of light. To this must be due the change in the 
plants of a district when its forests are removed. Then the 
amount of light or shade needed is modified by site. Where 
the sunlight is strong, in higher altitudes, drier climates, 
or where the growing season is longer, or there are more 
sunny days, some species will endure more shade. The flora 
of high altitudes in general requires light. Trees nearly 
always develop best, in other words make most wood, in the 
full enjoyment of light, but their capacity of developing under 
shade varies greatly. ‘Ihe yew will thrive in the densest shade, 
while a few years overtopping kills thelarch ; the beech will 
grow with considerable energy under partial shade, where the 
oak would only just keep alive, and the birch would die. When 
planted in moist places all species are less sensitive to the 
withdrawal of light. In the open, maples, elms, sycamores, 
and others grow well and make good shade trees ; in a dense 
forest they thin. out and have but scanty foliage. Conifers, 


such as spruces and firs, which preserve the foliage of several 
years, have perhaps the greatest capacity of growing under 
shade, and preserving their foliage in spite of the withdrawal 
of light. In America sufficient data to group the forest trees 
according to the amount of light required by them have not 
yet been collected, but rules based on experience have long 
been formed in Germany, where the behaviour of trees under 
different conditions of light has been carefully studied. It has 
been found, for instance, that on the same branch those leaves 
which are developed under the full influence of sunlight are 
not only larger and often tougher in texture and thicker, but 
that they have a larger number of stomata or breathing pores 
than those less exposed to light. The whole subject is one of 
the utmost importance in forestry, and observations and 
oe ae are to be carried out in regard to it in the United 
tates. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


ON occasion of the opening of the New College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by the Princess Louise, an inspection was made of the 
specimens of work by apprenticed plumbers. Mr. George 
Robson and Mr. T. S. Brown were presented to the Princess, 
The Master of the Plumbers Company, Mr. W. H. Bishop, 
explained to her Royal Highness the work which the company 
was undertaking in connection with the technical education of 
plumbers. Relative to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers and 
the special work in which it is engaged, he said the interest 
is owing to the survival of the principle of its laws, which date 
from its ordinances, Edward III., which virtually guide the 
action of the present company. The ordinances required that 
the skilled men of the craft should give close attention to the 
young men entering it, and that their ability should be duly 
certified. The only satisfactory security is that attaching to 
the employment of properly trained and certificated men. 
Efficient training is now dependent upon the system of 
technical education. The company is prominently identified 
with the practical development of that educational system by 
its co-operation in the formation of technical classes, where its 
principles and the practice of the trade were taught. The 
master desires by his presence to represent the union effected 
by the use of a common system between the plumbers of the 
north of England, the chief educational establishment of the 


| district, the Durham College of Science, and the company 


£20 REWARD. 
FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTION. 


Having received complaints alleging the failure in certain “cases of the Self-acting 
r had substituted, to secure a greater profit to himself, a cheap and inferior Ventilator 


was found in every instance that the Contracto 


Air-Pump Ventilator, upon examination being made it 


resembling in outward appearance the Self-Acting Air-Pump Veritilator, which had been specified to be used. 


In one case, a Workhouse, as many as Forty Ventilators were found to 


replaced at the Contractor’s cost by the Air-Pump Ventilator. 


have thus been fraudulently substituted, and which had to be 


Any person giving information as to such Fraudulent Substitution as will secure a Conviction, will be paid the sum of 


Cw eaN ry 


POURDS. 


It is respectfully requested that in specifying the Ventilator, the words ‘Robert Boyle & Son’s latest Improved Patent Self- 
Acting Air-Pump Ventilator” be used. Mage 
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whose centuries of existence are as full of tradition as they are | fastener for windows, doors, casements, &c.” October 27, 
of promise for the future. The development of the system will | 1888. 


increase the demand for technical classes, therefore the opening | © 15505. Joseph Harrison and John Edward Linsey, for 
of the College is happy in time as in other circumstances, The | “ Improvements in drawing pens.” October 27, 1888. 
Corporations of Newcastle and Gateshead, as well as the 15568. Benjamin Richardson and Edward Dickinson, for 


plumbers of those towns, were among the first supporters of | “ Improvements in guards for brickmaking machines.” October 
the movement for the registration of competent plumbers ; and | 29, 1888, 


by the joint action of those bodies practical classes have been 15583. John Herbert Bewick, for “A draught or dust- 
carried on during the past two years under the personal direc- | stopper for the top and bottom of house-doors.” October 30, 
tion of a committee of plumbers and the gifted principal of the | 1888. 


15586. Robert Bearpark Lyon, for “A machine for mould- 
ing bricks.” October 30, 1888. 

15601. Charles James Harcourt, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of electric bell-push fittings.” October 30, 1888. 

15610, John , Rothwell, for “ A new or improved apparatus 
for ventilating and other purposes.” October 30, 1888. 

15620. William Phillips Thompson, for “Improvements in 
or relating to cocks, valves, taps, and the like.” (Jean Cortella, 
Belgium.) October 30, 1888. 

15650. Alfred James Clark, for “Improvements in fire- 
grates and stoves.” October 30, 1888. 

15668. William Smith, for “Improvements in, or connected 
with, wood-planing machines.” October 31, 1888. 

15725. Samuel Worsencroft, for “ An improvement in cowls 
or ventilators.” November 1, 1888. 

15745. John Porter, for ‘‘ Improvements in contrivances for 
effecting the escapement of smoke and preventing down- 
draughts in chimneys.” November 1, 1888. 

15754. Catherine Hubbocks, for “ A drawing square, called 
the ‘ Paragon Square.’” November 1, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

12489. William Robert Gunn, for “ An improved automatic 
arrangement for preventing draught and dust entering under or 
at the top of doors.” August 30, 1888. 

12491. Alfred Maconochie, for “An improved sheet or 
covering for water or other closets.” August 30, 1888. 

12540. John Mason, for “‘ Improvements in skylights, venti- 
lators and sidelights, by means of reversible weather bars.’ 
August 31, 1888. 

13319. Arthur Greg (of the firm of James Chadwick & 
Brother), for “A new or improved self-acting machine for 
sawing timber and the like.” September 15, 1888. 

13393. Richard Hocking, for “ Improved self-flushing appa- 
gare for cleansing privies, sewers, and drains.” September 17, 
1888, 


college. In historical interest this present occasion is exactly 
200 years subsequent to the date of the coat-of-arms granted to 
the company in 1588 by Queen Elizabeth. Your Royal High- 
ness will see the coat of arms in this frame, and there is a 
peculiar tie existing on this occasion, as the Recorder of 
Newcastle, W. Digby Seymour, Q.C., is one of tho Wardens of 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and upon his motion 
many of its most important steps have been taken. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

15398. Henry George Planner, for “A disinfecting appa- 
ratus for waterclosets, urinals, drains, &c.” October 26, 1888. 

15420. Frederick Lamacraft, for “The self-hanging and 
fastening and easily removable window-sashes.” October 26, 
1888. 

15441. Frederick Ransome, for “ Improvements in furnaces 
for burning cement and like materials.” October 26, 1888. 

15461. David Burns and James Blyth Cairns, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for regulating and fixing fanlights, venti- 
lators, casements, mirrors, and other articles of furniture 
moving on pivots or hinges.” October 27, 1888. 

15478. August Wittgeroth, for “Improvements in heating 
and ventilating apparatus.” (Complete specification.) October 
27, 1888. 


— 


— 15503. William Cussans, for ‘An improved safety bolt or 
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13448. Archibald Caldwell, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for controlling or regulating the flow of water or liquids in 
dwelling-houses, factories and other buildings.” September 18, 


1888. 


13451. Henry Charles Risborough Sharman, for “ Improved 
September 19, 1888. 

13540. Samuel de la Grange Williams, for “ New or improved 
burners for heating lime-kilns, brick-kilns, and other kilns, 
the combustion of gas and other like purposes.” September 19, 


window sash-fasteners.” 


1888. 
13605. Henry Perceval 


ber 20, 1888. 


13700. Robert Middleton, for “An 


securing windows, shutters, doors, and the like, 
in grooves, and appliances connected therewith.” September 22, 


1888. 


13743. John Howie, for “Improvements in water-closet 


basins.” September 24, 1888. 
13839. William Dicks 


1888. 


13844. George Samson, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to boxes or vessels for lowering and depositing concrete and 


such-like material for the foundations of 
waters, or other harbour or dock works.” 


14138. Henry Vincent White, for “Repairing and forming 
October 2, 18388. 

14286, John Wilmer Ransome, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of artificial stone and concrete blocks.” 


the surface of roads and streets.” 


tober 4, 1888. 


14422. John William Bernard Wright, of the firm of Wright 
& Butler, for “ Improvements in the construction of stoves and 


tile-hearths for stoves.” October 8, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 


the grant of a patent on any one of 


applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


14184. James George Waters Fairbairn and Robert Jones, 
for “ Improvements in the construction of fasteners to secure 


doors and windows.” October 19, 1887. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


Monckton, 
movable and adjustable lavatory basin and bath.” Septem- 


on and Robert Burns Barr, for ‘‘Im- 
provements in stoves and cooking-ranges.” September 25, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 
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19 BUCKINGHAMiST., STRAND, LONDON. 


cisterns.” 
part or parts of wh 


positions.” 
by 


16814. George Frederick Parkinson and George Charles 
Wickham, for “Improvements in syphon-flushing tanks or 
December 7, 1887. 

16891. Edward William Ives, for “ Improvements in bridges, 


ich are also applicable for caissons for 


closing or opening entrances to docks or in other analogous 
December 8, 1887. 

17733. Joseph Breeden, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for flushing water-closets and urinals, and for other like pur- 


poses, and for regulating the supply of water for flushing.” 


for “A combined | December 24, 1887. 


shape of balancing 


improved mode of | shutters.” 


such as slide 


chimneys, ventilating 


and tanks,” 


PATENTS 


sea-walls, or break- 


4 
September 25, 1888. oak 


facture of cement.” 


Oc- 


buildings.” Septemb 


in stone-sawing mach 


17919. Daniel Sutcliffe Heys, for “Improvements in the 


weights, for balancing windows, doors, 


December 30, 1887, 


1062, George Francis Verini, for “Improvements in or 
appertaining to chimneypots and other exit terminals for 


shafts, and the like.” January 24, 1888. 


6143. Edward Albert Davies, for “ Improvements in or re- 
lating to the manufacture and construction of galvanised cisterns 
April 25, 1888. 


SEALED, NOVEMBER 2, 1888. 


12379. James Duckett and Alfred Duckett, for “ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets using waste or slop 
September 13, 1887. 

13180. John Hargreaves, for “ Improvements in the manu- 
September 29, 1887. 

13193. John Martin Stanley and Thomas Blakemoor Stans 
ley, for “ Improvements in the structural means for extinguish- 
ing and preventing the spread of fires in theatres and other 


er 29, 1887. 


14098. David Hall and Archibald Hall, for “ Improvements 


inery.” October 18, 1887. 


14431. John Walter Gibbs, for “Improvements in exit 


the undermentioned 
1888. 
To INVENTORS, — 


Building matters. Info 


Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. 


ventilators for rooms and other places where down-draughts 


are to be avoided and noiselessness is a desideratum.” Octo- 
ber 24, 1888. 
7815. John Knight Champion, for “Lock bricks.” May 29, 


Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Specialists in 


rmation free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE-GRATE,(=: 


SS aN 
The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent |N¥ A 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 


Vee 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in STR 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

§1R,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 

Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TAuBor, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 


DHAR SIR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 


and efficient that I have ever seen. 
Mr. John Grundy. 


—y 


ACROSTIC. 


Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate, 

Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 

No better grates were ever made. 

Do try just one of Grundy’s glo, 

You then will all its merits know. 


APPLY TO 
JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 


30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


Works; TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WIL'TS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


CANNING WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
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Shigh-class Murnishing 
Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of al! orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


veered Oe Chippendale, and other Styles 


of Genuine Antique Furniture, 


Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 


Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 


Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of 


all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
IGHENHAUSER’S Wwork:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture,”’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says:—‘ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §c. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 


JOHNeJOSEPH RODGERS, 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 


KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 
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66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
W. C, CLARKE & C€0O., 


ART DECORATORS, 


“UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried 
out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 


WOOD CARPET CURTAIN FABRICS. 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, : 
The Resident Personal Manager, 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 


they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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@44|/EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 


_&es| | DINING-ROOM, 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM, HEYWOOD & HANKS), 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED. 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 


FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 


Late the LincrusTa & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 


ART DECORATION x= 


CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W. 


ART PLATES 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, oarefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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THE WEEK. 


Tur depth of the gratitude towards architects who have 
helped to bring about success was displayed in the ceremony 
at the closing of the Glasgow Exhibition on Monday. ‘The 
President appeared to be generous in recognising all 
quarters from whence help came, but not a word was said 
about the man who designed the building in a way that 
enabled every object to appear in the most satisfactory 
manner, and who did not live to see the final triumph of 
the Exhibition for which he so loyally laboured. Nor were 
the exhibitors more grateful. We hope atonement may be 
offered by founding a_ professorship of architecture in 
Glasgow out of the weighty surplus, estimated at 40,000/. 
The receipts for admission amounted to 118,938/. 9s. In 
addition, the season tickets brought 43,7162. 4s. 6d., making 
a total of 162,6s4/. 13s. 6d. The number of people who 
passed through the turnstiles was 5,748,379, being in excess 
of the Colonial Exhibition, which was 5,559,749; and of the 
Manchester Exhibition, which was 4,765,137. 


A RULE ought to be made by architectural societies pro- 
hibiting the delivery of an address at a conversazione. The 
galleries of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition were used as a 
scene for a meeting of that kind on Tuesday by the Society 
of Architects; but when so much was to be seen, how could 
sufficient attention be given to Mr, SETH SMITH’s address ? 
With all its good sense, it helped to tantalise a great many 
who would have preferred to be elsewhere, although com- 
pelled by courtesy to serve as listeners. When the address 
was composed the place of delivery was probably unknown, 
otherwise there would be some relation between it and the 
contents of the Exhibition. The education of architects’ 
pupils, compulsory examinations, improvements in con- 
struction, leaseholds, the rise in the price cf materials, are 
all: very important topics, but they could be treated with 
equal benefit in a different place, without oppressing ladies 
with “shop.” There is a great want of brightness about 
architectural assemblies, and the Society of Architects would 
do well to depart from the jog-trot mode of combining 
business and pleasure. Lord WINCHILSEA returned the 
compliment for the visit he received at Kirby Hall by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the President. 


Mr. Justick GRANTHAM’s decision, in the case of Harp- 
ING v. Guardians of the City of London Union, has settled 
the question of the right of a building owner to pay a 
quantity surveyor out of the money due to a builder. 
Henceforth it will be useless, under such circumstances, for 
a builder and his representatives to demand money so paid. 
In the case before the Court the Official Receiver in the 
bankruptcy of a builder sought to get back a sum of 
52/2. 7s., which had been paid by the Guardians to a 
surveyor for his bills of quantities. The case was com- 
plicated by the builder making over his rights to a third 
party who laid claim to the money. Afterwards the Official 
Receiver was made plaintiff in the proceedings, but as the 
judgment was in favour of the Guardians the estate will 
have to bear the costs. 


TuE inquiry into the causes of the collapse of the houses 
in Great Titchfield Street is exciting much interest among 
architects, engineers, and builders. There is nothing 
remarkable about the buildings, and as there was no 
difficulty to be overcome, the accident is more mysterious. 
The walls were of brick, and appear to be of good quality, 
and, indeed, accidents can rarely be ascribed entirely to 
bricks. The strength and quality of the ironwork will 
obtain necessarily much attention before the coroner, and 
the evidence of experts will be required to satisfy the 
public. When the house fell in the Haymarket it was sup- 
posed by some experts that the gronud beneath the 
foundations must have slipped or shifted. Whether a 
similar explanation can be offered in this case remains to be 
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seen. At present there is only one certainty, that the men 
who have most at stake in the issue of the inquiry are in 
the dark about the cause of the coilapse. 


Tue Society of Arts has never put forth a_ better 
programme than the one for the coming session. The 
meetings commence on the 28th inst., and for the first the 
Society has been fortunate in securing Colonel GoURAUD to 
explain the new phonograph, about which everybody is 
talking. At the second meeting the no less interesting 
“ Graphophone” will be the subject. ““Explosives” and 
“ Standards of Light” will be the subjects of the remaining 
lectures before Christmas. Among the lectures for next 
year will be the following :—-“¢ Manufacture of Sevres 
Porcelain,” by M. GARNIER, of the Sevres factory, and one 
of the authors of the South Kensington Handbook on 
French pottery. Mr. B, BAKER will describe the Forth 
Bridge, of which he is one of the engineers ; and Colonel 
Hoztrr’s paper will give a chance to discuss the pros and 
cons of the Channel Tunnel. The meetings of the Applied 
Art Section will not begin until January 22. The Cantor 
lectures will consist of six courses. Captain ABNEY will 
take “Light and Colour”; Mr. A. S. Coz, ‘“ Egyptian 
Tapestry” ; Mr. WALTER CRANE, “ The Decoration and 
Illustration of Books”; Mr. W. J. Linton, who at one 
time held the first place in his art, will lecture on “Wood 
Engraving.” Thescientific subjects treated will be ‘“ Instru- 
ments for the Measurement of Heat,” by Mr. C. V. Boys, 


A MEETING of the Royal Scottish Academy was neld on 
Wednesday, when Mr. GrorGE OGILVIE Rep (Edinburgh), 


Lorp ARMSTRONG has shown . his interest in the 
Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Civil Engineers by 
offering to contribute any sum not exceeding 5,000/,, pro- 
vided the members will raise a similar amount. It is to be 
reeretted that nobody is in a position to render a corre- 


5 . 
sponding service to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


Ir is intended to amalgamate the various architectural 
societies of the United States with the New York Society 
known as the American Institute of Architects, each, how- 
ever, preserving its independence. There are to be three 
great sections comprising all the States, and these are to be 
divided into State Associations, or chapters, which may be 
subdivided into lodges, according to circumstances. All 
divisions and subdivisions are to be free to make laws and 
regulations for their own government, excepting only that 
the standard of admission to membership must be at least 
as high as that fixed by the constitution of the Institute. 


Durinc the reign of the late Emperor of the FRENCH 
there were only two salons in Paris where men of letters 
were likely to be met. One belonged to the Princess 
MarTHILDE, to whom arts and letters were indebted in those 
days ; and over the second, which was in a wonderful house 
in the Champs Elysées, “La Paiva” presided. There 
was jealousy between the two patronesses, and it is upon 
record that on one occasion the Princess expressed her 
anger openly, when it was said that M. Hfézerr accepted a 
commission from the “ drdlesse,” who believed that every- 
thing was gainable by a strong will, and that failures could 
be settled by an overdose of chloroform. The Paiva 
mansion did not display refined taste, but in furnishing and 
decoration it was the most expensive in all Paris. Every- 
thing was heavy and ostentatious. Some of the best 
painters in Paris gave their help to make the walls and 
ceilings a town talk. The salon and smoking-room were 
undertaken by M. Louis Rey, and the former became a 
“vision of fair women,” with La Paiva as a sort of 
climax. Paut BAaupRy undertook the ceiling, and repre- 
sented Venus looking down on her worshippers. M. Louis 
Rey has just died in Paris, and the mention of his name 
will recall the strange story of the house where was his 
principal work. He painted several buildings in addition, 
but of late years his style was out of fashion. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION—II. 


HE first work which will obtain the attention of the 
visitor in the Exhibition is likely to be the “ Brass 
and copper fountain” designed by Mr, Benson, That 
copper is coming into fashion will be evident from the win- 
dows of the large ircnmongers’ shops in London. There is 
no reason why it should not be utilised for part of a 
fountain. Mr. Benson has adopted a form that is simple 
—a basin with good mouldings, and without any of the 
heaviness which is common with fountains. It would be 
well adapted for a hall. The parts of the large iron gates, 
by Messrs. Ropinson & Rogson, which are most success- 
ful are the constructive pieces, the curved lines being 
graceful, The larger leaves are stiff and characterless, whilst 
the roses in the central openings appear unconnected with 
the general design, In the font cover carved by Mr. 
Knox from a design by Mr. Somers CLARKE, the error is 
avoided of giving detail in the crockets, and the figures in 
the interior forming a complex group are well rendered. 
A drawing and a panel of the pulpit in St. Martin’s Church, 
Brighton, designed by Mr. CiarKEe and Mr. MIcKLE- 
THWAITE, suggest an important work which recalls the 
Sakramentshauschen of Nuremberg. The two works repre- 
sent Gothic art in the Exhibition, and somehow the contrast 
offered by them to ‘the remainder of the objects suggests 
that Medizevalism and freedom have little in common. 

If there are manufacturers who conceal the existence of 
the men who aid them, it cannot be said that the practice 
is general. Of late years several firms appear to consider 
that one of the best ways of success is to announce the 
names of their designers. Messrs, Minton have three 
cases of pottery, with about thirty examples, on a scale 
which admits of delicacy of touch, and anyone who is 
curious can see the names of the artists who painted or 
decorated the vases and plates. French influence is visible, 
and the collection would sustain a comparison with the 
best French work. Every specimen merits attention. The 
pate sur pate of A. Morcan, as seen in No. 346, the 
Parian ewer, No. 358, and the china vases by Jessie Pope, 
the dessert-plates by L. Birks, the vases by A. BOULLEMIER, 
may be cited as especially successful. The Amazon, by 
Henry Aston, is a well-known statuette, one of the many 
compositions derived from the group of Kiss. M. SoLon’s 
name is associated with the firm, but he has before now 
surpassed his two slabs, Can anyone suppose that it would 
be possible to produce pottery of the class shown in the 
three cases without the resources which can only be found 
in an establishment like Messrs. Minton’s? In other 
trades there is a similar necessity for an organisation 
on a large scale, if even small works are to be satis- 
factory. That being so, it seems unwise to induce 
men to imagine that they can be successful if they work 
single-handed. Messrs. Minton, and the other manu- 
facturers who exhibit, are representatives of “ the modern 


industrial system” which is so obnoxious to the Arts and’ 


Crafts Society, yet such work as theirs is obtainable in no 
other way, ‘Tiles and some lustre pottery are the works 
which Messrs. Maw & Co. exhibit, and they also need the 
modern industrial system. The designer has an important 
share in their preparation, but much depends on men who 
must remain unrecorded in catalogues. Nine or ten 
designers’ work is to be seen in Messrs. Maw’s stands, and 
there is a variety of styles. Mr. WaLTER CRANE has tiles 
with figure subjects, which are as simple in design as if the 
drawings were intended to illustrate a child’s book, and the 
treatment corresponds with the subject. Mr. Day is 
elaborate, but recognises the virtue of flatness. Mr. 
TEMPLE, Mr. Jonson, Mr. Lopcr, and others, represent 
different styles, for whatever may be the defects of 
the manufacturing system, a lack of variety is not one of 
them. 

The formation of a company to work the “cloisonné 
mosaic ” is evidence of the necessity of the co-operation of 
many if some kinds of work are to be developed. The 
large jars which are covered with the material are rather 
commonplace in form, and it would be easier to obtain 
better patterns ; but there can be no question of the ex- 
cellence of the new cloisonné mosaic, or of its applicability 
to curved as well as to flat surfaces. It appears in the 
Exhibition in several forms, An example of “ opus sectile 


and mosaic”—a figure of S¢ Gadriel, with pink wings? 
designed by Mr, J. W. Brown, and exhibited by Messrs: 
PowELL & Sons — is very brilliant in colour, and the 
execution is adapted for a panel that will be fixed close to 
the eye. 

There are many examples of metalwork in the entrance 
hall, The most important, according to the money standard, 
is the waist-belt of wrought gold, designed by Mr. CaRTER 
for Messrs. Hunt & RosKELL, It consists of a series of 
panels filled with a number of small figures in relief; but 
the artist seems to have had some old engravings before 
him when designing them. At first sight the belt would not 
be taken for an original, and to some that quality will be its 
highest praise. The two nude figures of women which 
form the handles of Mr. Simonps’s “loving cup” are well- 
modelled ; but surely it is false art to introduce the figure 
in that way. Again, what connection can exist between 
them with the serpents which retain them with a feast? The 
“dance name and number holder,” by Mr. ReyNo.ps- 
STEPHENS, with figures in lowrelief—a Greek boy playing while 
a girl dances—is evidence of what can be made out of a com- 
monplace thing byan artist. Many ambitious pieces of sculp- 
ture in relief have less spirit than this small plate of metal. 
Delicate work of an ornamental kind will be found in 
finger-plates and lock furniture by Mr. T. R. SPENCE, who 
displays versatility as well as skillin designing for works in 
different materials. The Toynbee Hall School and Guild 
of Handicraft send several examples of vefoussé brass, 
some of them rather ambitious in design. It is only a 
master who should attempt to represent the features of a 
face by the process. Mr. WALTER Crane is an able artist, 
but he completely failed when, in No. 295, he attempted 
to represent the face of PH@pus, In the dish, which is 
ornamented with fish, he is successful, and the work sug- 
gests the limitations for men who are less expert. ‘The 
specimens by Mr. SrEspincs, of Renaissance ornament, 
have more freedom of treatment than the majority of the 
experiments in vefoussé. In wrought-iron the bracket for 
gas and the large bracket for lamps of floral type, designed 
by Mr. SEppING, take first place. It is gratifying to find a 
piece of work which does not depend upon spirals for its 
effect. The altar cross, by the same designer, is of plain 
brass, the arms and top ending in crowns. Messrs. Gop- 
FREY & Son’s brasswork, if original, has at least the charac- 
teristics of German work. Messrs. ELGoop introduce the 
artichoke for the decoration of one of their vepoussé plates, 
which is novel. There are several lamps in brass and 
copper. Mr. Crang, it is needless to say, has one, and 
another is by Mr. Harpy. 

The copy in tapestry of Mr. Bone’s design, Alfred in 
the Danish Camp, will suggest that the failure of the 
Windsor Tapestry Works did not arise from defects in the 
weaving. ‘The original is closely followed (the hands, as is 
not uncommon, being the weak parts), and the colours are 
kept low. The care of the workmen is unquestionable. 
Many fine pieces of embroidery are in the hall. The 
border of an alb in Limerick lace, although only on a net 
body, is interesting ; but the wonderful cherubs’ heads 
recall Mr. Rusxin’s description of the Irish scribe who 
contrived to leave out the mouth when he was drawing a 
face. Here, we suppose, the lines are intended for a 
mouth, but they are in the wrong place. No one will 
wonder at divagations among the lace-makers, since they 
are under the instruction of the South Kensington authori- 
ties, who take a good deal of credit for their success. 

The next gallery contains examples of pottery, wall- 
papers, embroidery, furniture, and bookbinding. Mr. De 
Morgan has not had before such an opportunity for the 
display of his successes as a potter. A chimney-piece 
designed by Mr. Ricarpo serves not only as a support for 
vases and plates, but also allows the tiles to be shown 
around the grate and as a hearth, Mr. De Morcan’s 
success was at first in his lustres, but now his skill is seen 
in most branches of the potter’s art. The large framed 
panel of tiles stretching from ground to ceiling, in 
which a symmetrical arrangement of peacocks is the chief 
feature, would be considered a chef-d’euvre by the Persians. 
The big vase is a fine piece of throwing, but the handles 
might have been copied from an example in metal. When 
it is remembered that Mr. DE Morcan’s experiments began 
a few years ago, his collection is most remarkable, and 
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should be a lesson to people who are fainthearted about the 
prospects of industrialism. 

The committee of the Exhibition announce “ that 
some leading firms in the supply of decoration have shown 
no disposition to exhibit under the condition that the names 
of the actual executants of any work shall be published.” 
From an accusation of that kind Messrs. WooLLaMs & Co. and 
Messrs. JErrrey & Co. are free. Both firms give prominence 
to the names of their designers, and endeavour to associate 
them with the titles given to the patterns. The specimens 
shown in the Exhibition exemplify the perfection which is 
now reached in wall-papers, owing to the liberality of the 
manufacturers and the emulation which must arise when 
several artists are engaged in a common purpose. It can 
be said without exaggeration that out of England it would 
be impossible to see equal merit in this class of work. If, 
therefore, the industrial system can be successful and satis- 
factory to artists as it is carried out by Messrs. JEFFREYS 
and Messrs. WOOLLAMS, may it not be equally successful 
whenever similar enterprise and love of art are brought 
together ? 

Near the papers are pieces of cretonnes, designed by 
Mr. Day, in simple patterns that are suggestive of brush- 
work. A cotton hanging with birds, designed by Mr. 
LATTIMER, is clever and inexpensive. Mr. WarDLE has 
several textiles in cretonnes, silks, velvets, &c., but chief 
among this class of work is the silk damask exhibited by 
Messrs. Morris & Co. The patterns by Mr. WiLtiaAM 
Morais have the largeness of style that is seen in Venetian 
work, and are very different from the ‘‘sprigs” and stripes 
which are supposed to be most suitable for -textiles of all 
kinds. They illustrate Mr. Morris’s principle, that large 
patterns if properly designed are more restful to the eye 
than small ones. The Arras tapestry is also successful, 
and the design, Zhe IVise Men’s Offering, by Mr. BURNE- 
JoNEs, for reproduction, is worth notice as a new version of 
the event. It must be said that the furniture is not the 
most satisfactory part of Messrs. Morris’s collection. 
There is no fault apparent in the workmanship, but the 
designer would seem to have been hampered in his efforts 
at novelty by the necessity of preserving an eighteenth- 
century character for the pieces. 

The examples of bookbinding are interesting. The 
Celtic ornament which Mr. Correy introduces on the 
covers of the two volumes of I'ERGUSSON’s poems are appro- 
priate, and well arranged, but what fitness can the 
ornament have for a book containing Sir JoHN MIL.ats’s 
attempts to illustrate the Parables? Mr. Moyr Smiru 
makes a very pleasing cover by depending mainly on gilt 
lines, and it is the only example of the artist’s work in the 
Exhibition. Rossettr’s plan of massing gold ornament on 
a part of the cover has been followed by Mr. Day. But it 
is useless to expend much trouble on cloth covers, when 
the material itself not only fades, but through the chemical 
covering acts upon the gilding. Any of the books published 
by CHARLES Knicut, which were the first to be covered with 
cloth, still keep their colour, while modern books after a 
year or two become shabby. One case contains several 
illuminated manuscripts in which Mr. Morris, Mr. BuRNE- 
Jones, and other artists, exemplify the advantages of a 
division of Jabour in a manner that would gratify the most 
rigid opponents of the principle. 

This gallery is rich in decorative needlework, but as a 
rule the designs are supplied to the ladies. If that sort of 
decoration is needed, we need not go abroad to find a 
supply. Shops are now displaying gaudy Japanese 
embroidery in screens and hangings which, to the majority 
of people, are perfection. Happily there is no sign of 
imitation of the fashion in the needlework of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Century Guild of Artists furnish a variety of their 
works in metal, wood, painting, &c., to this gallery. The 
cottage piano, designed by Mr. Mackmurpo, of which the 
back is visible, is a departure from the cumbersome 
model so esteemed throughout the world. The stencilling 
designed by Mr. A. HearTon is also worth imitation. The 
photographs and drawings of metalwork at Haileybury College, 
by Mr. Recrnatp BLomrieLp, show an original sort of 
treatment, and equal vigour and spirit can be seen in the 
grate, lantern, and other works, by the architect, which are 
in the gallery. Metalwork needs the utmost attention in 
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England at the present time, for the Germans have taken it 
up with great energy. 

The question of price is always suggested in an exhibi- 
tion, but in this case it is better to beignored. The patrons 
of the Society will not, we hope, ever ask whether it is 
possible to obtain equal perfection in form for less money. 
Everyone knows that individual handiwork is more expen- 
sive than what is produced by the combined action of hands 
and machinery. As regards price, a man can never hope 
to succeed in competition with a machine. A manufacturer 
who seeks to obtain the support of the public in the 
ordinary way need not therefore feel any jealousy when he 
visits the Exhibition, for he will at once recognise that the 
objects before him must be produced and purchased under 
conditions which cannot exist in his works or shop. He 
may even be doubtful whether many of the exhibits were 
not produced solely for the gratification of the “ craftsmen,” 
and without any thought of sale. 

But if questions of price are not to be considered, we 
may at least be allowed to ask (assuming, for the moment, 
that the makers are genuine representatives of trade in 
every case) whether the Exhibition realises what is, or rather 
was, meant by craftsmanship? The artificers who lived 
long ago, and to whom we apply the title of craftsmen, were 
expected to be competent to design the things which were 
to be made by their own hands, with the aid of their assist- 
ants and apprentices. It was the creation in the mind 
before the material was taken in hand which distinguished 
the craftsman from the mechanic:— 

Den schlechten Mann muss man verachten, 
Der nie bedacht, was er vollbringt. 

Das ist’s ja, was den Menschen zieret, 

Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 

Dass er im innern Herzen spiiret, 

Was er erschafft mit seiner Hand. 

To be received as a member of a craft, it was necessary 
for a candidate to produce a piece of work which was 
entirely his own. He was not given a drawing and 
told to follow it, as would be the case now in so many 
trades. Occasionally a painter or a sculptor might 
supply a design for a work in gold or silver; but, as 
a rule, each craft tried to be independent of external help. 
Indeed, the jealousy of trades would be an obstacle to 
much co-operation between them. ‘The limits for action 
were prescribed by law, and it is known that a sculptor was 
not allowed to meddle with the constructive part of a work, 
such as a tabernacle or an altar in a church, for which he 
obtained a commission, but was restricted to the ornamenta- 
tion. If, therefore, the existing system of production is to 
be abandoned, why should we not return to the practice of 
the veritable craftsmen? There are no precedents of any 
account which justify such a combination of artist and 
workman as is seen in the Exhibition now held in Regent 
Street. It is a departure from the old ways in common 
with division of labour, of which, indeed, it is an example. 
If the workman is not his own designer, what security can 
we have that he is satisfied with his work? Where is the 
chance for any individuality with such precise drawings as 
those which are seen in the Exhibition, and which in some 
cases appear to’be displayed in order to show the fidelity 
of the copy, and therefore to assert the claims of the designer 
for the credit of the work? There is no difficulty with 
drawings of that class in obtaining copies by means of 
division of labour and machinery, and he would be a brave 
man who would say they had less correspondence with the 
design than the copies made solely by hand. The fact is 
this reform, like all which preceded it, bears the stamp of 
the reformers. It is a project of artists who are not crafts- 
men, rather than of craftsmen who are artists. It can 
be taken as no more than an intermediate step in the 
movement. If we must have craftsmen, it will be impossible 
to withhold the power of creation from them. Mere copy- 
ing, such as is seen throughout the Exhibition, can be as 
well done under the present system. If, therefore, the 
artists of the Society are eager to bring about a revival of 
craftsmanship, they will have to be self-sacrificing, and enable 
the workman to be independent of designers, if they cannot 
emancipate him from‘the capitalists. If, however, the Exhi- 
bition simply represents an agreeable co-operation between 
artists’ and amateur metal-workers, carvers, embroiderers, 
&c., it is not then necessary to go back to the practice of 
the veritable craftsmen. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “Victoria and Elizabeth” was read by Mr. 
A J. A. Gotch at the last meeting of the Association, as 
follows :— ‘ ; 

In traversing this beautiful country of England with a view 
to examine its architectural remains, the two objects that we 
look for wherever we go are the Gothic church and the Eliza- 
bethan manor-house. I am not altogether sure, indeed, that 
with many of us the Elizabethan manor-house does not attract 
more attention than the Gothic church. How far this would 
have pleased or shocked our fathers in the profession it would 
be useless to inquire. Fashion sways our clients as it sways 
the hatter’s customers. These will accept a wider or a narrower 
brim even as they are persuaded thereto by the young man 
behind the counter, and as his choice agrees with what they 
can recollect seeing in fashionable places. Those will accept 
a pointed or a round arch according to the dictum cf their 
architect, so long as it is not at variance with what their neigh- 
bours are accepting on all sides. But each and all desire the 
cheapest of its kind, and are highly gratified at obtaining much 
show for little money. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the pointed arch and its accom- 

panying features were the only acceptable wares. Accordingly, 
to look at work less ancient than the thirteenth century 
was a grievous waste of time, not to say the mark of a dissolute 
mind. Now, however, the partakers of our annual excursion, 
though quite prepared to accord its full archeological value to 
he thirteenth century, seek their inspiration for the nineteenth 
from work dating about half-way between the two, namely, 
from the times of Elizabeth and James. ‘The reason of this is 
not far to seek. We are gradually awakening to the fact that 
forms and features which satisfied the equations that the 
Middle Ages had to solve do not satisfy those presented to us 
five or six centuries later. In ecclesiastical architecture, it is 
true, those forms and features are still not out of place. But 
ecclesiastical architecture is demanded by a select few. 
Domestic architecture is sought for by the million ; and in the 
domestic architecture of Elizabeth and James is to be found 
much that offers clues and hints towards solving the problems 
of to-day. Apart from this practical reason for the change of 
taste, there is what we may call the historical reason. The 
sixteenth century marks sharply and decisively a complete 
change in men’s habits of thought. With the Cecils and the 
Hattons, and the innumerable builders of mansions under 
Elizabeth, we have much in common ; their ways are, many of 
them, our ways, and their thoughts our thoughts. But what 
have you and I to do with the celestial hierarchy that adorns 
the west front of Wells Cathedral, or with St. Edmund, king 
and martyr, whose severed head was miraculously joined to his 
body after death, and whose corpse thus supernaturally “ re- 
stored” was the sole and sufficient cause of the erection of the 
enormous Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds? Or what with the 
sacred thorn that for centuries was the mainstay and support 
of the magnificent Abbey of Glastonbury? You and I, at any 
rate, are architects, and we love to know of these things, and 
some of us from loving to know of them come to love the 
things themselves, and even perhaps to feel towards the celes- 
tial hierarchy, and St. Edmund king and martyr, and the sacred 
thorn, some of the reverence which filled the minds of men 
six centuries ago. But then we are architects, and our sympa- 
thies are largely with the past. How is it with the pushing men of 
business with whom the world is peopled? Like Gallio, they 
care for none of these things. 

But they do care for comfortable homes, for handsome 
houses, for labour-saving appliances, and for all the con- 
veniences which modern progress affords; and from their 
architects they expect, first of all, these material things, and 
they sympathise but little with any desire that their architects 
may have to work in some particular style which prevailed 
when the fortress still left its trace upon the dwelling-house, 
when security was preferred to light and cleanliness, and when 
the quantity of the meat was ot more importance than the 
quality of the cooking or the convenience in cooking it. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the taste for Gothic houses was 
shortlived. ‘Their pointed windows, however successful on the 
outside, were failures on the inside, obstructing the light where 
it wz<$ most wanted, and putting the upholsterer at his wit’s end 
how 10 fix his blinds and curtains. Their wide-open fires were 
liable to smoke, were costly to feed, and warmed the chimneys 
where the family did not sit, in preference to the rooms where 
they did. The stained and varnished woodwork and the in- 
decorous display of naked construction produced a feeling of 
chilliness and discomfort. After all, the most blameless life 
will not bear to have the whole of its motives exposed ; the 
most beautiful bones are better for a covering of flesh. And so 
the desire for bare Gothic declined, and attention was diverted, 
with better prospect of success, to the great house-building 
epoch of Elizabeth. That period and the one in which we our- 
selves live are unrivalled for the amount of building which 
marks them. The building trade at the present time is one of 


the largest interests in the country. The ever-increasing 
numbers of our own Association are themselves a proof of the 
amount of work that is being done in bricks and mortar. The 
innumerable illustrations which appear week by week in our 
excellent building journals, faintly suggest the amount and the 
variety of the work undertaken by the architects of Victoria’s 
time. But we have to go back to Elizabeth’s days to find any- 
thing like the same amount of general activity, though even 
then it was but as.a placid lake compared to the stormy ocean. 
There was, however, hardly a squire then who did not either 
rebuild his house or materially modify it, while most of the 
nobles and nearly all the high functionaries of the Court erected 
mansions which to this day are, such as remain to us, models 
of stately design and magnificent taste. 

To name only a few. There was the great Lord Burghley, 
who built Burghley House and Theobalds; there was Sir 
Christopher Hatton, who built Holdenby and enlarged Kirby ; 
the Earl of Dorset, Lord High Treasurer, who built Buck- 
hurst ; the Earl of Suffolk, another Lord Treasurer, who built 
Audley End; Lord Robert Cecil, who built Hatfield; Sir 
Thomas Heneage, Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber, who 
lived at Copt Hall; Sir Percival Hart, Chief Sewer and 
Knight Harbinger to Queen Elizabeth ; Sir Thos. Lake ; and 
Sir George Coppin, Clerk of the Crown to James I. Besides 
these, who were in some way attached to the Court, and 
probably made the money there which enabled them to erect 
such noble houses—which were always, in their letters to each 
other, built solely in order to entertain Her Majesty ina suitable 
manner; besides these there were great noblemen like the 
Duke of Buckingham, who built Burley-on-the-Hill, and 
wealthy gentlemen like Sir Francis Willoughby, who built 
Wollaton, and Sir Walter Covert, who built Slangham Place, 
in Sussex. These are only a few of the great building owners 
of the time, only a small selection from the army of clients 
who were willing to spend half their fortunes in obtaining 
houses with all the stately apartments and the conveniences 
which the change of manners then rendered necessary. These 
men it was who inaugurated a new era in architecture, whose 
habits led them to require a new type of dwelling, and whose 
tastes demanded magnificence and display. They are sharply 
marked off from their predecessors, who were content 
to lurk in dark places, if sufficiently strong, and it is 
because they were men of so much wider ideas that 
we find it worth while to study their houses closely 
to-day. But though Elizabeth’s days are more suitable sources 
of inspiration to us than the earlier times of unalloyed Gothic, 
far be it from me to advocate blind copyism for the architect, or 
to recommend a client to build himself a house strictly after the 
fashion of those built—as Evelyn phrased it of Kirby in the 
middle of the seventeenth century—d /a moderne. Not at all. 
Mere copyism is the resource of the feeble ; but, on the other 
hand, there is every reason why we should profit by the ideas, 
the successes, and more especially the failures of those who 
have gone before us. And for that reason it seems to me that 
an examination of the work of Elizabeth’s time in the light of 
these days of Victoria will not be out of place. 

Now, to begin with, of all the thirteen houses which$have 
just been named, how many have come down to us? Only 
Burghley and Kirby, Audley End and Hatfield and Wollaton. 
Theobalds is gone completely, and so are the houses of Sir 
Thomas Heneage, Sir Percival Hart, Sir Thomas Lake, and 
Sir George Coppin. Of Holdenby, little but the memory re- 
mains. Slangham Place is reduced toa few columns and arches, 
and the grass-grown foundations of its extensive walls. Burley- 
on-the-Hill has been replaced by a great Palladian structure. 
So far as we know, they have not been destroyed by fire, or by 
any hostile agency, but they have gone to decay because no 
one was found to preserve them. And what of those which 
have survived? Kirby has been deserted for more comfortable 
houses; Audley End has been shorn of two-thirds of its 
extent ; Burghley and Hatfield and Wollaton retain little of 
their original arrangement beyond the shell. The dwellings 
which suited our forefathers of Elizabeth’s time do not suit us 
in Victoria’s. 

It is the same wherever we go. If we find an Elizabethan 
house occupied, either some radical alteration has been made, 
to the detriment of the architectural harmony, or else the 
inhabitants put up with manifold inconveniences rather than 
disturb the ancient order of things, which has served many 
generations of their predecessors. One of the most obvious 
drawbacks of the Elizabethan plan is the number of thorough- 
fare rooms. Burghley House has been helped by building a 
corridor round the courtyard. At Canon’s Ashby, for want of 
some such addition, you have, from a considerable number of 
bedrooms, the choice of two ways to get to the breakfast-room. 
One is through the drawing-room, and down the main stair- 
case; the other is down a subsidiary staircase and across the 
open courtyard. At Kirby the same difficulty was present, and 
before that house can be inhabited again that difficulty must be 
surmounted. A corridor here would be ruin to the beauty of 
the courtyard ; while to roof the courtyard in, and to exclude 
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the sunshine from playing amid the badges of the Staffords and 


the long lines of swelling fruit, and to prevent the shadows 


from creeping across the grey and golden walls, marking from 


day to day “ Time’s thievish progress to eternity ”—this might 
make Kirby habitable, but it would be a Kirby with half its 
poetry gone. 

The fact is, these large houses were built for entertaining 
guests rather than as homes for their owners. The long rows 
of small rooms arranged round a courtyard were separate 
groups of apartments, self-contained, and designed to accom- 
modate visitors and their servants in the same way that each 
undergraduate has his separate establishment at college. One 
of these groups is designed to include a bedroom, a reception- 
room, a servants’ room, and a room for “ wood, coal, and privy.” 
There were certain larger rooms where the guests assembled 
together, such as the hall or the gallery, and to reach these the 
courtyard probably had to be traversed, just as to-day it has to 
be traversed by undergraduates for the sacred ceremony of 
dining. But in Elizabeth’s days people seem to have cared less 
for the weather than we do; though, as rain would wet as much 
then as it does now, the gay gallants must have grudged ex- 
posing their finery to a sharp shower ; and if they did get damp 
there would have been amid the brilliant assembly much the 
same kind of stuffy odour as pervades in our own times an 
omnibus on a wet day. 

In the present day our habits are different. We do not 
entertain on the same sumptuous scale; a separate suite of 
rooms for every guest is not expected; people like to get to 
their rooms under cover, and would as soon thank you to put 
them up at a neighbouring inn as to ask them to walk across a 
wet court in evening dress. We find in these days that it tends 
to the easier and better work of the house to get all the bed- 
rooms upstairs and the reception-rooms on the ground floor. 
There would therefore be no room for Lord Burghley’s com- 
mendation of Holdenby, in that it had so fine an ascent from 
the hall to the great chamber. One of the governing features 
of an Elizabethan house we entirely omit from our designs— 
the long gallery. Almost all the old ceremonial is gone. 
Along with the gorgeous dresses went the stately manners, 
and the necessity for the stage whereon to display stately 
manners and gorgeous dresses. We look for large and lofty 
rooms now, because in themselves they are handsome and 
imposing, and not because they are picturesque backgrounds 
to our noble selves. We seek for comfort, not pageantry. And 
for that reason we no longer hanker after brilliant processions 
from the hall to the great chamber, winding up the broad stair- 
case, where rows of quaint animals in all the attenuation and 
lissomeness of thorough heraldic “condition” gaze proudly 
over the heads of the guests, unmindful of all but the sacred 
family arms which they support. Not at all: we care for nothing 
of this; we prefer going up in a lift. 

But the smaller houses, such as were designed for Sir 
George Coppin, or Sir Percival Hart, or Sir Thomas Lake, in 
London, were much more compact, and were tolerably con- 
venient. But it is obvious even in them that expense was but 
little studied. If there was less money to spend, the house was 
made smaller, but no pains seem to have been taken to con- 
trive economical plans. All those ancient buildings must have 
cubed out at a terrible figure. Everybody concerned seems to 
have agreed that one of the first things to be secured was a 
handsome building. The idea of getting the house comfortable 
inside, and leaving the outside to take care of itself, with strict 
orders to spend no money on _ show, which is a not infrequent 
instruction to us, does not seem to have occurred to clients in 
those days. They were quite content to let the architect have 
his way, and he went on the principle of making his clients 
adapt their wants to his architecture, rather than that of adapt- 
ing his architecture to their wants. There is no doubt that 
his method was the easiest, and produced the most stately 
buildings, but our way is the best, and it is for us to solve the 
problem how to combine attention to all modern requirements 
with a handling of materials that shall produce fine architecture. 
Our task is by far the more difficult, and the time given to do 
it in is generally of the shortest ; so let not these things be 
forgotten when critics abuse the architecture of the nineteenth 
century. The method of the Elizabethan architect was simple 
enough. He ascertained approximately the accommodation 
required by his client ; he found that he wanted a certain type 
of house, and away he went. The plan, perhaps, worked out 
so that there was a room.or two more than the number asked 
for. A very simple matter; he just labelled them “ waste,” 
and the client had to pay for their erection; and the client’s 
grandchildren, probably, paid for their pulling down. 

Symmetry was another great solvent of those days: it 
simplified matters wonderfully, since it was accepted by all 
alike as indispensable. There was no need to adjust the sizes 
of the rooms to their various purposes, or to study the best 
positions for the windows and fireplaces. A start was made 


probably with the hall and the adjacent rooms ; the position of 


the kitchen in relation to these was usually carefully considered, 
provision was made for the longest possible gallery, and the 


niently be placed next to an outer wall, it was. 
other place was suitable. 
winter parlour, sometimes it was in a passage, sometimes in 
the middle of the house. Sometimes, but not often, it projected 
from the side in a manner almost modern, but, as a rule, the 
situations chosen for it are truly astonishing ; and it is a matter 
of wonder whether our ancestors had any noses to offend or 
any blood to poison. 


rest was left to take care of itself. If it did not happen to work 
out quite happily for the best arrangement of some of the 
rooms, if the doors and windows quarrelled with the fireplace, 
or if the larder found itself possessed of a great bay window, 
nobody minded, for symmetry demanded it, and this excuse 
satisfied everybody. Inthe present day it is otherwise. Not 
only do we have to be very careful how we plan our buildings 
—so that not only our client and his wife are satisfied, but also 
his ox and his ass, and everything that is his—but as every foot 
of material is reckoned up beforehand, we have to be particular 
not to put in too many of them. Our predecessors had a 
freer hand ; the masses of masonry in some of their chimneys 
would almost suffice to concrete the whole of the foundations ; 
and yet amid those masses are generally to be found very 
delightful cupboards, the absence of which is the despair of the 
modern housewife. The wasteful planning of those times, at 
all events, carried some compensation with it. 

Then, again, the great question of sanitation had not yet 
arisen. ‘To-day we are slaves of the soil-pipe. That unsightly 
talisman has to be hidden as far as may be; and in the effort 
to hide it we make the whole house revolve round the small 
apartment which it safeguards. Not so the architect of Eliza- 
beth’s days. He was lavish in his supply of such apartments. 
Generally each suite of rooms had one. If it could conve- 
If not, any 
Sometimes it led directly out of the 


It has already been pointed out that particular care was 


bestowed upon the position of the kitchen ; indeed, this is done 
to the exclusion of the consideration whether the servants over- 
looked the precincts devoted more especially to the family. 
This is a factor which played no part in designing a house in 
Elizabeth’s days. 
destination. 
good ; 
peared equally imposing from all points of view. 
not suit modern views at all. 
department shall be quite separate from the family’s ; and, as 
money must be saved somewhere, it had better be in the servants’ 
offices, which need not be nearly so expensively finished out- 
side as the rest of the house. 
back to the house—a large part of the building which has to be 
subordinated to the rest, which must be differently treated. 
This necessity alone is a factor which widely divides our ways 
from those of Elizabeth’s time. 


A room was a room, no matter what its 
Its windows ranged with the others, and were as 
so that, to look at the house from the outside, it ap- 
This does 
They demand that the servants’ 


At once, therefore, we have a 


So, too, in the treatment of the elevation. In the old days 


they thought nothing of putting in numberless sham windows. 
The most picturesque side of Cobham Hall is riddled with 


sham windows, put there for effect merely, glazed to resemble 


their dond-jide neighbours, but built up at the back from the 
time of their erection. 


At Kirby, too, on one side of the 
entrance are the noble windows of the lofty hall, 20 feet high 
or more; on the other are a like number of noble windows, 
20 feet high or more, but a close inspection shows that a floor 
goes right across the middle of them. In so far as their noble 
height is concerned they are shams. We cannot do that now, 
nor anything like it. Nor need we be anxious to make our 
chimneys look like coupled columns, nor to set great heraldic 
creatures climbing about the stonework, nor to do many other 
of the things which our ancestors did, but which, being done, 
we do not wish to see undone. These things, from which our 
sober judgment revolts, we can avoid, and yet find much to 
help us in the manner in which stone and brick and wood were 
wrought in those days. 

But who was responsible for these buildings? That is a 
question not yet satisfactorily settled. That there was anything 
like the autocratic and all-accomplished architect of our times 
I do not believe, who to-day designs his client a sideboard, to- 
morrow arranges his drains, and next week commences a 
stained-glass window to his memory. Things were much 
simpler in those days, and the various branches of the business 
of housebuilding were under the special care of separate men 
who may—indeed must—have been amenable to a central 
authority, but who certainly did not look to him for every 
morsel of design and instruction. 

In the building of Cobham Hall, for instance, we find that 
one R. Williams, who was probably the clerk of the works, 
writes to Lord Cobham as follows :—“ We have bargained with 
Giles de Whitt for making two chimneypieces for the two 
chambers next to your new chapel. He demands 65/. for both. 
I will not give above 5o/, and he will accept it in the end 
rather than fail.” And later we find the same correspondent 
urging his lordship to “ resolve what and how much you are 
pleased to have done by Giles de Whitt, either upon some new 
chimneypiece, or upon my lord your father’s tomb, that the poor 
man have some work to get wherewithal to maintain and 
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sustain himself.” No doubt .Giles de Whitt designed these 
chimneypieces as well as made them, and, to judge from the 
different character of design in stone and plaster and wood, 
no doubt the masons designed their own carving and the 
plasterers their own ceilings and the joiners their own panelling, 
for the hand was not yet divorced from the mind. To read the 
letters relating to the building of Hatfield gives one the same 
impression. The only agents who appear are the clerk of the 
works and the foremen, or the surveyors who are sent down to 
ascertain in what state the buildings are, and why the cost so 
much exceeds the estimate. There is no architect mentioned, 
nor any one to whom all matters are referred, as they are in 
our days. The correspondence is carried on between the 
clerk of the works and the building owner, from whom 
instructions issue direct. Sometimes, however, a surveyor 
is employed to superintend, as was the case at Holdenby, 
for on one occasion when Lord Burghley was going thither 
and Sir Christopher Hatton was unable to receive him in 
person, the latter wrote a letter of welcome to his “singular 
good Lord, the Lord High Treasurer of England, at Holdenby,” 
in which he begged his guest to give “his opinion to the 
surveyor of such lacks and faults as should appear to him in 
this rude building,” which he averred was built “in direct 
observation” of Lord Burghley’s house at Theobalds, and 
which he hoped might become really like it by means of Lord 
Burghley’s corrections. How would an eminent architect in 
the present day like to have a high and mighty friend of his 
client’s come down for the purpose of dictating alterations and 
corrections in a design practically completed? Ferhaps, how- 
ever, the request was merely a compliment on the part of Sir 
Christopher ; at any rate Lord Burghley was charmed with 
Holdenby, praised its facade, ascent from the hall to the great 
chamber, and the largeness and lightsomeness of the rooms, 
As for its being an imitation of Theobalds, truly the latter place 
he liked as his own, but it was only a foil to Holdenby. There 
was acertain amount of truth in this, for Holdenby was con- 
siderably larger, and was an improvement in many respects 
upon the older building. But they were both fine palaces. 
Holdenby, indeed, was a vast and stately edifice, suitable to an 
age which delighted in magnificent displays ; and Sir Thomas 
Heneage declared it would hold the pre-eminence of all the 
modern houses he had known or heard of in England. 

Most of the large houses of the time were thus superintended 
by a surveyor—or architect, as we should now call him—of 
whom the best known is John Thorpe. But his functions were 
far different from those that we have to fulfil. The hundreds 
of drawings that now go to the erection of any considerable 
building were wholly unknown. Plans and elevations were 
supplied, but, so far as can be gathered, the details were left to 
be arranged on the spot. A very much simpler method than 
ours, but one not compatible with the system of contracting, 
which demands that everything must be foreseen and tabulated, 
from a staircase to a chamfer stop, and that every variation 
from the pencil-and-paper arrangement shall be duly noted and 
valued. Gentlemen, the existence of the quantity surveyor is 
a marvellous tribute to the ingenuity of the human mind, and 
he is also one of the most noticeable barriers that divide the 
times of Elizabeth from those of Victoria. 

But, gentlemen, it is not for us to deplore the fact that times 
have changed. ‘They always have and they always will. It is 
for us to recognise that they have changed, and that we are 
expected to solve our own problems in our own way, instead of 
vainly seeking problems that may be solved by the old methods. 
The difficulties of Elizabeth’s days are not exactly those of 
ours. The way in which the men of Elizabeth’s days overcame 
their difficulties cannot be exactly our way. But we can recog- 
nise how well those difficulties were met, and if we are content 
to study the two things together, the questions and the answers, 
and to refrain from playing at cross-questions and crooked 
answers, we shall find great help in answering our own 
questions 1n our turn. 

We have dwelt somewhat on the shortcomings of the 
architecture of Elizabeth’s days to-night, but it must not, there- 
fore, be supposed that we are blind to its excellences. The 
plans may be crude, but they are simple and stately in dis- 
position, and the wants they had to meet were also crude. The 
elevations are to us always effective, partly from association 
but partly also from the quality of the means used. The 
mullioned windows give scale to the mass, the bay windows 
afford a simple method of avoiding monotony, the long lines of 
string-courses and the pierced parapets impart breadth to the 
design, while the gables and the tall chimneys produce a pic- 
turesque sky-line in a natural and easy manner. There is, 
undoubtedly, much in the detail of the time that is. ill- 
considered and coarse, but we live in the light of the Victorian 
age, with all knowledge accessible and with better means for 
correcting our judgments and improving our tastes than were 
ever yet offered to mankind ; and we may, if we will, find much 
in the architecture of Elizabeth which, purged of its coarseness 
and refined in the crucible of our minds, may go far to ennoble 
the architecture of Victoria, 
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The PRESIDENT, in inviting a discussion, alluded to Mr. 
Gotch as being engaged on a work illustrative of Renaissance 
work in England. He hoped its scope would be similar to 
that of the splendid work produced on the German Renais- 
sance. Points in Mr. Gotch’s address had recalled to his mind 
Bacon’s description of the perfect palace. The study of it 
would be a good exercise for the imagination in the develop- 
ment of ideas of dignity, &c., which restricted sites did 
not afford. The treatment and unconventional use made of 
foreign forms gave these Renaissance buildings half their 
interest, and was one of the features which would repay study. 
Also the beautiful work in mantelpieces showed that the archi- 
tects were masters of their art. Nothing, however, he thought 
could be more ghastly than some of the Elizabethan revivals, 
early in the century, carried out in Portland cement. What 
they had to consider was how to study the Elizabethan style 
with profit, and to select the best examples of the style for the 
purpose. 

Mr. F. G. Hooper proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gotch. The subject, he said, seemed a most appropriate one 
to bring before a body of students, as it dealt with a period 
when new demands were made on English architects and the 
opportunity was given of seeing how these demands were met. 
The time of Elizabeth was one of peace, and the system of 
fortified residences could be abandoned. The Church was 
being despoiled of its wealth to the enrichment of the nobles, 
who were anxious to show what could be done with the money, 
and the architects employed went abroad for their inspiration 
in Palatial style, the styles previously prevalent in this country 
being no longer suited to their wants. It would not fall to the 
lot of many to build a palace, but, in carrying out their more 
modest commissions, they could aim at some of the dignity for 
which the Elizabethan architects sacrificed everything. They 
need not sacrifice the comfort of the inmates of their buildings, 
but the designers could sacrifice their time in learning from the 
Elizabethan architects of England and of France. French 
architects held English architecture in great estimation, but 
they complained that it was too often wanting in dignity and 
simplicity. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, in seconding the vote, said that 
perhaps the greatest blemish of Elizabethan architecture was 
slavish adherence to symmetry. As students they were taught 
the contrary to that, and to have a reason for each feature. As 
to the study of Elizabethan style one difficulty occurred, 
because it was a Renaissance carried out by men who believed 
they were reproducing Classic work, whereas an examination 
of the cornices, capitals, and other ornamental features, showed 
how great a difference there was between Elizabethan and 
Classic detail. 

Mr. KrersHaw, M.A,, said the special feature of interest 
that commended itself to their attention in the Elizabethan 
period was the originality displayed by the architects, who 
made their work a labour of love. He also expressed great 
admiration for the German Renaissance work. 

Mr. L. A. SHUFFREY said that most of the charm of Kirby 
was the absence of that excessive symmetry found in the other 
Elizabethan buildings. They should be studied with caution, 
or they might get into difficulties. It must be remembered also 
that the buildings had gained much in picturesqueness by the 
softening hand of time, and being overgrown with moss. The 
effect of the architecture rising direct from the ground or the 
lawn seemed to him unsatisfactory. He also referred to the 
difference in building where time had not to be taken into 
account, and the system of the present day, when the whole 
building must be put on paper, and specifications drawn_up for 
the quantity surveyor before a stone was laid. 

Mr. BRODIE asked whether an architect in his design for a 
20-feet street frontage should not pay some respect to the 
design of the next-door neighbour’s house, by consulting to 
some extent the spirit of that design, instead of aiming at 
something quite different. The designs should not clash one 
with another. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. GOTCH, in replying, observed that he might say in 
confidence that he was engaged on a work on the English 
Renaissance on the lines of the German work mentioned by 
the President, and he hoped that in the forthcoming year some 
of the parts would appear. The President, he continued, had 
drawn attention to the terrible revivals in Elizabethan work. 
Those were failures because their authors had not gone the 
right way to work. If architects attacked their problems with 
common sense, they could go to Elizabethan times for hints, 
and by doing so obtain good results. But they must attack 
their problems in their own way, and while no styles of the past 
should be made their aim, they should be studied to learn how 
the architects of those days solved their problems. Mr. 
Aitchison had on a previous occasion suggested that the 
Association should give prizes not for any particular buildings, 
but for designs which embodied special ideas in architecture, 
that of dignity for one, as suggested by the President. Slavish 
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symmetry he: condemned, but there was a line to be drawn 
between that and the extreme Gothic idea that every feature 
must have a distinct mission, If every window had to be 
varied according to the size of the room, the design would lose 
all rhythm, The English architects had not reproduced 
Classic styles. They had reproduced their recollections of 
Italian work, in other words, made reproductions of the imita- 
tions they had seen abroad. The effect of Burghley House was 
extremely matred by its rising from the ground without 
terraces, but originally he believed that the terraces existed. 
The builders of those days were more favoured, for they had 
not to build at railway speed as was now the case. The idea 
of assimilating designs of neighbouring houses, he thought, 
would not accord with the wishes of the owners, who desired to 
have no connection between their next-door neighbours or the 
man over the way. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Tis just twelve months, says the Manchester Guardian, 
since the first sod of the canal was cut. On November I1 

last year a number of the directors went over to Eastham and 
inaugurated the great work. Nothing could have been more 


simple than the ceremony. There was not a flag, not a note of 


music, not two words of a speech, not even a cheer. A spade 
which had seen some service, and had neither an ebony handle 
nor a silver blade, was handed to Lord Egerton by Mr. Walker, 
the contractor, and with this honest implement the chairman of 
the company, without more ado, delivered the first sod from its 
mother earth. The spade passed in turn to the directors, and 
each cut a sod. Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer, tipped a 
barrow containing the product of these labours, and the cere- 
mony was at an end. The minute recording the proceedings 
states that the directors afterwards discussed “ ordinary 
business.” The necessary rudeness and bareness of all this is 
relieved by a single touch of sentiment. The spade with which 
the first sods were cut finished its work that morning, and now 
hangs, we believe, in Tatton Hall. Mr. Walker lost no time in 
buckling to his work. For some time he had been getting 
materials together, and within a week of the inauguration cere- 
mony he had two thousand men on the ground. As the 
operations opened out, the forces were gradually increased, and 
at present the number of men is over 10,000, The men, 
however, represent but a small portion of the force brought 


to bear in this great digging enterprise. The bulk of 


the excavation is being done by the steam-digger, and 
of these mighty workers eighty-five have been pressed 
into service. Three of them are of German make, two 
come from France, and the rest are of English construction. 
In addition to these, 100 locomotives and 5,000 waggons are 
constantly at work, and the lines of rails put down for tem- 
porary purposes cover about 200 miles. So much effective 
strength has never before been brought to bear upon a contract 
of this kind, and as a matter of course the amount of work 
done has been enormous. The whole course of the canal is 
now in outline, and in some places the excavation is in a rough 
way complete. The progress made during the year is, we 
believe, regarded as eminently satisfactory, and there is every 
reason to believe the work will be finished to time. Mr. 
Walker has a name for getting done within the limit of his 
contract, and in the present undertaking his reputation is 
involved as it never was before. 

It was on the site of the entrance locks that the 
directors cut the first sods. The particular spot has long since 
disappeared, and the whole look of the place has changed. 
The excavation in the great lock has been carried down to the 
invert level, a depth of about 50 feet. Further excavation will 
be necessary for foundation purposes, but the work is so far 
forward that the construction of the lock gates is in progress. 
It is difficult to give readers an idea of the great red gulf the 
steam digger has made here. The width of it is about 400 feet, 
and the average depth 35 or 40 feet. Its width of 400 feet it 
keeps for a distance of about 600 feet—the length of the largest 
of the three locks—and then tapers off into the ordinary width 
of the canal. In constructing locks of different sizes the 
engineer is, of course, not open to the charge made against 
the man who drove a large hole in his kitchen door for the cat 
and a smaller one for the kittens. Vessels of small tonnage 
could of course enter by the great lock, but it would be at an 
unnecessary expense of water. The great red gulf we speak 
of is a scene of enormous activity, and in face of the blinding 
smoke of locomotives and steam diggers it is not easy to grasp 
the details. At the lowest level the new red sandstone has 
been reached, and the final excavation will have to be done by 


blasting. But as a great deal of stone will be needed here for 
building purposes, it is no doubt convenient to have it at hand. 
Most of the marl and stone now coming out of this vast quarry 
goes towards Pool Hall, where the canal has to be taken across 
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a deep bight in the coast line. Some progress has been made 
with this work, but the embankment is not yet above high- 
water level. The number of men on the Eastham section is 
about 1,000, and for their accommodation a village of wooden 
houses has sprung up under the shelter of the hill A new 
chapel, on much more handsome lines than the first hasty 
erection, has been built, and under the auspices of Mr. Morris, 
one of the contractor’s agents, a reading-room has now been 
provided. 

Between Ellesmere Port and Holpool Gutter the excavation 
has in various places been taken out to the full depth of the 
canal. Between Holpool Gutter and Weston Point the 
German steam digger has done good work, and is to have the 
assistance presently of one on the French system. The 
sluices at the river Weaver are to be started soon, and at the 
lock at Weston Marsh the work is so far forward that the 
concreting of the walls is now going on. On the Runcorn 
section progress is most noticeable at No Man’s_ Land. 
Between Randle’s Sluices and Latchford a great deal of blast- 
ing has been done, the rock coming nearer the surface here 
than at some other points. The diversion of the Mersey at 
Latchford Locks has been finished, and a start has been made 
with the railway deviation, which begins at a point near 
Warrington and ends at Thelwall station. Section No. 7 was 
the last section to begin work, but in the four months much 
has been done, especially in the excavation of the Irlam locks 
and the work connected with the deviation of the Cheshire 
Lines Railway. 

The docks at Salford are in a forward state. As readers 
know, they are to consist of three branches opening out of the 
canal, which at this point is much wider than usual. The 
excavation of the mid branch is nearly complete, and on the 
Trafford Road side the concreting of the wall is in progress. 
The other branches are not so far advanced. The river will 
give some trouble at this point, and extensive works are in 
progress to take it out of the way for atime. The material 
dug out at Salford is mainly gravel, with clay and rock at the 
bottom. The gravel and rock will be used in making the 
concrete walls. The rest of the spoil is in part deposited on 
land near the racecourse, and in part sent down towards 
Stickins Island, where the diversion of the river is now 
complete. To a wonderful extent the various sections have 
so far turned out, as one might say, self-contained, each able to 
use up and dispose of its own spoil ; and in a work extending 
over so many miles this is, of course, a matter of no small 
consequence. 


THE LIGHTING OF THE BURG THEATRE, 
VIENNA. 


HE lighting of the new Burg Theatre in Vienna is on a 
scale that corresponds with the remaining work in a 
building which has taken fourteen years to erect, and has cost 
about a million sterling. The installation of the electric 
lighting was entrusted to two engineers from Geneva—MM. 
Emile Sechehaye and Auguste Gardy. The plans were by 
M. Turrettini, and the general contract for the lighting was taken 
by the Imperial Continental Gas Association. The central 
station contains eight steam-engines, which act upon the 
dynamos, and through them transmit the currents underground 
by cables to the three batteries of coupled accumulators in the 
basement of the theatre. Owing to the strength of the bat- 
teries, from four to five thousand lamps can be kept alight 
during a performance without the aid of the engines. Two 
batteries are reserved for the illumination of the theatre in 
general, while the third is assigned for the stage exclusively. 
The connections are so arranged that each circuit can be put 
on either of the batteries, and in that way an equal and regular 
discharge is insured. ‘The wires and cables have a length of 
nearly seventy miles. There are 5,300 lamps, varying from 
10 to 40 candle-power each ; the salle has 720, of which 370 
are in the central lustre; the foyers, corridors, and staircases 
have 1,800; the rooms for performers, the ateliers, &c, have 
800, and the stage alone has 1,970 lamps, being equivalent to 
50,000 candle-power. An apparatus is employed to produce 
effects of dawn, night, lightning, and other combinations on 
the stage. The appliances have been specially designed, and 
are excellent examples of bronzework. An experience of 
fifteen months in the Vienna Opera House with 7,000 lamps 
has demonstrated that by the aid of accumulators illumination 
can be obtained which is equable and agreeable to the eyes, 
and that extinction becomes an impossibility. 


a Sa Sea 


A Wew Public Hali has been erected at Victoria Park, 
the ventilation of which has been carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir will be strange if we allow the Americans to anticipate 
us in the creation of a committee of taste, with powers to 
prevent the creation of eyesores in public places. The 
district of Columbia was able to pioneer a Bill through the 
Senate with that object—and similar Bills would be sure to 
follow from the remaining parts of the United States—but 
the excitement of presidential and other elections impeded 
its progress to the final stage. The project is, however, 
suggestive. The Art Commission was to consist of four 
eminent sculptors, four eminent painters, three eminent 
architects, and three to be selected “from other employ- 
ments for their knowledge and good taste in art,” all being 
nominated by the President. Four of the first batch were 
to hold office for one year, five for two years, and five for 
three years. Their successors were to be in office for three 
years. The architect of the Capitol was to be secretary 
and an ex officio member of the Commission. All the 
members were expected to serve without receiving more 
than their travelling expenses, which were to be audited by 
the secretary. ‘The meetings were to be held at least once 
a year. The duty of the Commission was to ‘report upon 
the character and value of such plans of public buildings, 
monuments, or works of art as shall be referred to them by 
either House of Congress or the Joint Committee on the 
Library, and, when authorised by Congress, to select from 
designs offered by competitors for works of art ordered by 
Congress, and to render such other service as may from 
time to time be required of them by Congress.” It isa 
pity so desirable a measure has not become law, but there 
may still be a chance for it. 


It is proposed to fill the great west window of Gloucester 
Cathedral with stained-glass, as a memorial of the late Mr. 
GAMBIER Parry. ‘There could hardly be a better form of 
memorial, for Mr. GAMBIER PARRY was at one time almost 
as strong an enthusiast as Mr. Winston about stained-glass. 
Gloucester should respond generously to the appeal for the 
necessary funds, for Mr. PARRy rendered many services to 
the city and county. Besides, his distinction in the arts 
was reflected on that part of England. Mr. Parry could 
talk and write well about art, but he could also paint better 
than most amateurs. His discovery of an enduring medium 
for use in wall-painting also merits recognition. The 
memorial-window should be entrusted to capable hands. 
We make this suggestion as it is proposed to make over the 
surplus funds to a child’s hospital in which Mr. Parry 
took much interest, and there 1s a temptation to stint the 
expenses on the window in order to enrich the hospital. 


On Thursday in last week M. DE Baupot, the Inspector- 
General of Diocesan Works, began his course of lectures in 
the Galleries of Comparative Sculpture in the Trocadéro, 
Paris. The lectures will treat of French architecture from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and will explain the 
eesthetics of the style, the systems of construction and of 
ornamentation. The relation of the architecture of that 
period to the Renaissance will be discussed, and finally 
the advantages of a study of French architecture of the 
Medizval and Renaissance periods will be impressed upon 
the auditory. 


VaSARI does not mention either the time when the 
elder Parma was born or in what place. The painter is 
simply called a Venetian. Later researches established that 
his birthplace was in Serinalta, near Bergamo. Some 
critics have argued for PaLma’s Venetian origin on account 
of the similarity between his works and those by G1orGIONE 
and Tir1an—indeed, in galleries his pictures often bear the 
names of those artists. A Bergamese influence is also dis- 
covered in his works by critics of a different class. An 
inquiry into the history of Parma was lately undertaken by 
Signor Fornoni, of Milan. He has ascertained that the 
painter was a native of Serinalta, but the most remarkable 
discovery is that the true name of the artist was not PALMA 
but Nicrerri. Whether writers on Italian art and the 
curators of galleries will take advantage of the discovery 
remains to be seen, but for the present generation at least 
the painter must be known as PALMA VEcCHIO. 


THE conversazione of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, which was held in the Edgbaston Assembly 
Rooms, attracted about 300 members and friends. The 
proceedings commenced with a reception of the guests by 
the President and committee, after which a few selections of 
instrumental music were given in the ball-room. In the 
drawing-rooms were arranged a large collection of sketches 
and photographs, with some specimens of local art 
manufactures. The dancing began at 9.0 p.M., and was 
carried on for several hours. The conversazione was 
enjoyed by all who were present. 


At the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society on Monday, the prizes were distributed after 
the delivery of the President’s address. Mr. J. E. Preston 
obtained the President’s prize of five guineas, with an extra 
two guineas for measured drawings of Harewood Church. 
The prize for members of the Associates’ Sketching Club 
was. awarded to Mr. Carsy HALL, with one for an essay. 
Mr. A. E. Kirk gained the prize for design. 


At the present time there are 280 musées (picture- 
galleries and museums) in the provinces of France, to 
which the State contributes 300,c0o francs a year. But 
that sum is supplemented by valuable gifts from private 
persons. The musées are divided into four classes. In 
the first class are such musées as the one in Lille, which is 
worthy of a metropolis. One great advantage of the 
provincial galleries is that they afford opportunities for the 
purchase of works by local artists who have made a name in 
Paris. The conservators of the local museums will be able 
to render valuable aid to the exhibition of retrospective art 
which is to be held next year in connection with the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


Tue Irish mathematicians were at one time among the 
most zealous adherents of science in its ‘‘pure” form. But 
of late they have followed the example of mathematicians 
elsewhere, and have become adherents of the graphic 
method of solving difficulties. On Monday last Professor 
Haucuton, speaking as president of the Royal Irish 
Academy, said :—‘‘ The whole tendency of modern science 
is to substitute graphic methods for elaborate calculations. 
The figures are drawn by geometry, simple figures as conic 
sections @ fortiori, simple figures as circles. When you 
want extreme accuracy you make your drawing on a 
larger scale, and by rapid drawing of a very wide kind 
you get approximate to the exact result. This is an 
enormous advantage, because you take the first results of 
the graphic method, and you see where the critical points 
of the calculation are, and, instead of going through the 
frightful labour of an arithmetical calculation of the whole, 
your attention is concentrated on the critical points of this 
graphic method. In application to physics the graphic 
method does not dispense with calculation, but diminishes 
the labour and concentrates the attention into the most 
minute details of the calculation.” The President was 
probably thinking of results of a more or less general kind, 
but his words are almost as applicable as a description of 
the saving of time and the certainty of conclusions which 
are derived by the graphic method in constructive pro- 
blems. 


THE advantage of a clerk of works is not generally 
recognised in America. The following resolution on the 
subject was passed at the last Convention of Architects :— 
“The American Institute of Architects recommends as proper 
and desirable, the employment of a clerk of works in the 
erection of all buildings of importance as a means of obtain- 
ing the best results. He should be paid by the owner, but 
should be appointed by and under the direct control of the 
architect. The architect’s supervision of and responsibility 
for the work should be in all cases insisted upon as vital to 
the vast interests of the owner, but such constant oversight 
as can be exercised by a competent clerk of works is an 
invaluable adjunct to the labours of the architect in securing 
uniformly good and honest work.” ‘The resolution is plain, 
and contains no statement which is not borne out by 
practice. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 40, 41._-ST, AGNES CHURCH, KENNINGTON PARK. 
(G. GILBERT SCOTT.) 


THE HUT, PINNER. 


HE Hut, Pinner, now in course of erection for Lady 

WatTKIN WILLIAMs, and of which we give illustrations 
in this number, is from the designs of Mr. JAMEs 
RANSOME, architect, 26 The Boltons, S.W. . It has been the 
architect’s object, while keeping a practically square plan, 
with a view to minimising the cost, to obtain at the same 
time a picturesque exterior, and this he has achieved in 
spite of the total absence of unnecessary ornamentation 
about the structure by treating it in a simple English 
manner. ‘The ground floor is in red brick, the first floor in 
half-timber construction, the posts being tarred, with dis- 
tempered rough cast between, while the roof and gable 
over porch are hung with red tiles. The building contains 
three reception-rooms, all approached from the hall, and 
opening on to the loggia; seven bedrooms, a small boudoir, 
and the usual offices, bath-room, &c. Mr. BATCHELOR, of 


High Street, Harrow, is the contractor. 


LEEDS FINE ART GALLERY. 


HE Leeds Fine Art Gallery forms an annexe to the 
large block of municipal offices which adjoins the 
Town-hall in Victoria Square. The art gallery portion of 
the building, erected at a total cost of from 10,000/. to 


11,0007, from the designs of Mr. WintiAmM H. Tuorp, 
A.R.1.B.A., was opened on October 3 last by the Mayor, 


Alderman A. W. Scarr, in the presence of the Marquis of 
Ripon, the Bishop of Ripon, Sir CUNLIFFE Owen, the 
Lord Mayor of York, and the mayors of fifteen Yorkshire 


towns, Professor HERKoMER, A.R.A,, and others. The 
following description appeared in one of the local papers 
and is fairly accurate :— 


Mr. Thorp’s building is in the Italian-Renaissance style of 


architecture, designed to agree with the adjoining municipal 
offices. The elevation to Centenary Street is faced with the 
best Bolton Wood stone ; also the return ends to Alexander 
Street ; the rest of the elevation to Alexander Street is faced 
with the best hand-pressed bricks neatly pointed. The archi- 
tect has been guided largely in the leading features of the 
arrangements of his design by those of the Walker Art 
Gallery, in LiverpooJ, which is justly considered in these 
respects one of the finest provincial galleries in the kingdom. 
From the vestibule adjoining the sculpture-gallery, the new 
reading-room 100 feet by 32 feet is directly entered, while to 
the left the vestibule leads to three picture-galleries, two of 
20 feet by 21 feet, and one now called “The Queen’s Room,” 
in size 42 feet by 36 feet. The centre of the site is occupied 
by the lofty, glass-covered central court, from which, as well as 
from Centenary Street, the reading-room obtains light. A 
conspicuous object in the centre is a fountain of glazed 
Burmantofts faience. This court is 60 feet by 36 feet, 
and is used for museum purposes, another museum court 
at the side being 60 feet by 25 feet, and another 
fronting to Alexander Street is 65 feet by 26 feet. The 
picture-galleries and central court are all throughout lighted 
from the roof. From the vestibule a fine staircase of 
ample dimensions ascends to the upper floor, where the space 
around the central court is utilised for picture-galleries, two 
fronting to Centenary Street measuring respectively 41 feet 
6 inches by 30 feet, and 87 feet by 32 feet ; the one on the 
opposite side of the court area being 60 feet by 24 feet, and the 
one across the Alexander Street end 64 feet by 25 feet. A 
small balcony completes the quadrangle ; and there is also 
over the vestibule a gallery 41 feet 6 inches by 36 feet. The 
central court of the museum is approached from the staircase 
hall by means of an archway 13 feet in height underneath the 
centre of the staircase. An additional entrance to the reading- 
room is provided at the corner of Centenary Street and Alex- 
ander Street. The new reading-room coincides exactly in 
area with the old one. A new large picture hoist is provided 
with communications on each floor, and a large packing-room in 
the basement, with access to the open yard. The galleries are 
divided one from another by fireproof doors sliding into recesses 
in the walls. The walls of the galleries are lined with match- 


boarding for convenience of picture-hanging, and the ceilings 
under the lanterns coved in plasterwork. The floors in all 
cases are fireproof, of iron joists and concrete. The roof over 
the central court is arched with wrought-iron ribs and glazed 
with Rendle’s patent glazing. The columns in the vestibule 
and staircase wall and the staircase balustrades are carried out 
in polished Hopton Wood limestone. In “ The Queen’s Room ” 
is a fine frieze, designed by Mr. Thorp, and carried out by Mr. 
J. W. Appleyard, which is relieved by panels bearing the names 
of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Turner. The build- 
ing is heated with hot-water pipes and wel! ventilated. It is 
lighted by electricity, 


The work has been well carried out by the contractors, 
Messrs. CRAVEN & UmpLesy, of Hartley Hill, Leeds, Mr, 
J. T. Brown being clerk of works. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


Le rector and churchwardens have issuedan appeal for funds 
to restore the church of St. Mary-le-Strand to its original 
state. To effect this it will be absolutely necessary to remove 
all the fractured stones and to cut out from the wall the iron 
chain bonds and cramps which have oxidised and split the 
stones, and which, unless removed, will continue to injure the 
building. The cost of thoroughly restoring the church and 
making it safe for public worship has been estimated by an 
architect of experience at about 3,000/. The parishioners are 
quite unable to defray the cost. The population of the parish 
is nearly 2,000, and those living behind the Strand are for 
the most part very poor people. The church in the Strand 
is the only place of worship which they can attend. It is, 
therefore, urgently necessary to solicit those who have the 
means to come forward as speedily as possible to save this 
beautiful building, The Bishop of London recently wrote as 
follows :— 

“Tt is one of the most beautiful churches of its style that we 
possess, and the very greatest ornament to the spot where it 
stands. As it needs repair, I think you would not find an appeal 
to the public in vain. I beg of you to do your part to prevent 
so beautiful a structure from being defaced or destroyed, It 
will be a discredit to us in the eyes of all Europe if we show 
ourselves careless of such a work of art, long ago dedicated to 
God, and still serving the great purpose of uniting religious 
feeling with love of what is beautiful.” 


THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITEGTURAL SOCIETY. 


Q)* Monday evening the thirteenth session of this Society 
commenced, when Mr. Henry Perkin delivered the 
following address :— 

As President it devolves upon me to open the session with 
an address from this chair, and having been a member of the 
Society since its formation in 1876, I have had an opportunity 
of watching and assisting its progress. 

I can with pleasure congratulate you upon the sound con- 
dition of the Society, which I may do with reason, considering 
the conflicting interests which necessarily arise in a profession 
on such an unsettled basis as ours. Bearing this in mind, let 
me press upon you all the desirability of keeping up the spirit 
of good-will and mutual respect which distinguished our Society 
at its outset, and let me invite you (as I do with all cordiality) 
to assist me in endeavouring to maintain the dignity of the 
chair, and to promote the welfare of the Society during my 
term of office as your president. 

The subjects which are appropriate for mention in an 
address of this kind are too numerous to treat fully. I have 
therefore made a selection of some items upon which I will say 
a few words. 

The chief subject that has engaged the attention of our 
profession during the last year or more has been the question 
of “The proposed federation of Provincial Architectural 
Societies of British Architects,” and I would point out to you 
that a copy of the “ draft by-laws under supplemental charter,’ 
together with an invitation to become affiliated, has been re- 
ceived for our consideration. The proposed by-laws are 
arranged on a wider basis than those now in use, as in the 
following instances :—1. A seat on the Council of the Institute 
for the president of an affiliated Society (provided he is a 
member of the R.I.B.A.). 2. The substitution of voting by 
proxy for the expensive system which necessitates the attend- 
ance of country members in London. 3. A reduction in 
members’ subscriptions of Societies affiliated to the Institute, 
and other minor matters which I need not enumerate. 

There is one other point in connection with the business of 
the Institute which is perhaps of more importance than even 
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the federation question, I refer to the desirability of a diploma 
to practise architecture. This burning question has been 
shelved, although on this matter a predecessor in this chair, in 
1885, said, “The Council of the Institute is in one respect 
entitled to unstinted praise. They have at last boldly deter- 
mined to grapple with the diploma question in such a manner 
as to settle it permanently and effectually.” From what I can 
gather (and in this | am corroborated by Mr. Waterhouse in 
his presidential address at the Institute last Monday), the 
Council of the Institute now considers that membership 
of its ancient body is a sufficient guarantee to the public 
of an architect’s efficiency. With this conclusion we do not 
agree, and therefore cannot consistently be seen lodged in the 
same camp. Hence the logical necessity for our Society, and 
others who agree with us, to hold aloof from the Institute until 
it shall declare itself able to see eye to eye with us. Com- 
pulsory examination for membership of the R.I.B.A. will not 
meet the case, as hundreds of practitioners will remain outside 
and continue to practise as now, and the public will not have 
the advantage of a guarantee. where most needed. Lapse of 
time has shown that the R.I.B.A., with its limited influence, 
is powerless to do much to protect our profession from 
empirics. 

With a diploma to practise, I see the possibility of meet- 
ing the two chief disabilities from which we now suffer. In the 
first place, the average character of our architectural works is 
considerably below what it should be ; because the public, 
being for the most part ignorant of architectural art and the 
proper procedure in regard to building matters, has been unable 
to discern who would be its best advisers ; whereas, with the 
diploma it would have a guarantee that it had retained at least 
a man with practical and scientific knowledge, if not possessed 
of artistic ability, and this latter quality is not always required 
in every class of building. In the second place, with a diploma 
we should be able to regulate our numbers with more certainty 
than at present, and so prevent that overcrowding which brings 
about such lamentable results, and which acts with more keen- 
ness because, in the practice of architecture, the amount of work 
increases and decreases with greater uncertainty than in any 
other profession ; besides, the necessity for passing examina- 
tions would draw into our body a better educated class of 
youths than those who now, in a haphazard sort of manner, 
scramble into it under the present ill-regulated system. I call 
to mind the case of a youth who not having completed his 
articles, commenced practice in a rapidly increasing neighbour- 
hood, and secured considerable patronage. I need hardly 
point out to you that, under such circumstances, the property 
he erected is worth considerably less than would have been the 
case had a competent architect been employed. 

If action could be taken by provincial societies to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Institute towards the attainment of 
the diploma, I am sure we should willingly lend our aid; there- 
fore let us, in the meantime, maintain an independent position, 
until our united effort should induce the Institute to make an 
effort to band together the irregular troop of practitioners who 
now, according to their very diverse abilities, regulate building 
for an innocent public. 

Up to the present, provincial societies have supported the 
prestige of the R.I.B.A., being of opinion that it would be 
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limiting the competition to a selection of architects who are 
known to be more or less qualified for the work. Where it is 
found imperative to have open competitions (as in public and 
national buildings), care should be taken that the style of 
drawing and class of draughtsmanship be definitely fixed, 
otherwise the expenditure involved in elaborate water-colour 
drawings, mounts, and gold frames has no limit. 
petition has been won solely by unstinted expenditure in this 
direction. 
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Many a com- 


In the case of limited competitions, the money usually 


offered as premiums should be equally divided amongst the 
unsuccessful competitors, and the execution of the work 
entrusted to the author of the selected design. 
competitions, the premiums should be of equal value and more 
numerous than the first, second, and third prizes generally 
offered, and the first of which is one in name only, as it 
merges into the commission in case the work is placed in the 
hands of its author ; thus the promoters get all the designs for 


In public, open 


the amount of the second and third premiums, the first being 
put forward as a bait, and the bulk of the expense falls upon 
the competitors, many of whom from inexperience are only too 
willing to compete upon any terms. It is not to an architect’s | 
advantage to work for the amount of the prize money, but it is 
for the execution and profit of carrying out the buildings that 
he competes. 

If architects would take up this question and refuse to com- 
pete except under conditions to be agreed on, a large amount 
of unnecessary labour and cost would be saved to competitors, 
and men of high ability, who now refrain from entering the lists, 
would be induced to do so, and the public would have greater 
respect for us, if able to protect our own interests. 

I do not propose following the custom of giving a list of 
buildings erected in this district during the past year, but I 
wish to mention the new Municipal Art Gallery. 1 am sure 
you will all agree that our friend Mr. Thorpe, in spite of the 
limited sum at his disposal, has produced a building admirable 
in every respect ; and Colonel Harding, and other promoters, 
have earned the thanks of lovers of art, for providing a means 
of elevating the taste of the public on a question in which we, 
as artists, are so deeply interested. 

I may also state that improvements are being effected in 
Briggate, where another arcade is in course of erection, and I 
hear a third will shortly make its appearance on the east side 
of the same thoroughfare. It is satisfactory to find that a large 
quantity of tumble-down property will be effaced from the heart 
of the town by these undertakings. 

The chief extension of trade in this borough has lately been 
ian the manufacture of wholesale clothing, in fact, the head- 
quarters of this most enterprising branch of our commerce are 
now firmly established here, and large factories (in addition to 
those already erected) are being built to meet the growing 
demands of the trade. I note also the great increase of 
dwellings for the artisan class, which are springing up like 
mushrooms on every side of the borough. 

We shall regret that the negotiations for the purchase 
of the Coloured Cloth Hall, and the buildings on the Quebec 
Estate by our Corporation, have, up to now, proved an 
utter failure, resulting from the exceeding care with which the 
authorities employ the borough funds. So much has been said 


better able to secure a diploma for the profession if only it 
could be induced to cast aside its old traditions and keep up 
with the spirit of the times. It is grievous to find that, after all 
the years of agitation in favour of the diploma, we should have 
to do the work again. I trust we shall not let the question rest, 
but renew our efforts with all energy, and I have no doubt they 
will eventually be crowned with success, and the practice of 
architecture take its legitimate position as one of the learned 
bodies. 

There is another matter which has been referred to more 
than once by previous presidents of our Society: I mean the 
methods of conducting architectural competitions. As far as 
we architects are concerned, the great evil from which we have 
always suffered is the fact that we have no voice in the terms 
on which the transactions are conducted. We are individually 
compelled to compete and accept conditions offered us because 
we have no organisation strong enough to protect our interests. 
If the promoters of large competitions would advertise in the 
first instance for architects willing to compete, and then confer 
with them on the terms of the transaction, a great step in 
advance would be taken. It is certain if we do not arrange for 
fair terms on a legal basis before the competition takes place, 
we are not likely to obtain them afterwards. There should be 
a distinct contract between the promoters on the one hand, and 
the competitors on the other. It seems extraordinary that 
architects are so little able to protect themselves in a matter 
where so much expense is involved, experience having shown 
that we annually throw away thousands of pounds on ill- 
regulated competitions. 

The problem before us is to reduce the waste of expenditure 
on competitions, and this may be accomplished in more ways 
han one without detriment to the public. It may be done by 


upon this question, that I merely make a passing allusion to it, 
and put upon record our views, that the Council should not 
delay the purchase, with its consequent advantages to the town, 
for the sake of the amount in dispute, and so lose the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out a long-wanted improvement. _ There 
can only be one opinion, that the approaches to the railway 
stations are quite inadequate, and an alteration permitting the 
erection of a new post-office would be a boon. 

And now let me just for a moment refer you to the fine old 
abbey which stands almost at our door, and isin danger of 
destruction, or even worse. You will, I am sure, not think it 
out of place that as your representative I should urge upon the 
municipal authorities the desirability of acquiring and protect- 
ing from future damage this national monument, a valuable 
example of our ancient architecture. About fifteen years ago, 
you will remember, an attempt was made by a committee of 
gentlemen to purchase the abbey, with a view of restoring it to 
use as a church and clergy college. The late Sir Gilbert Scott” 
reported favourably upon the feasibility of the scheme. It 
seems to my mind undesirable to utilise the building for 
modern purposes, which would necessarily involve alterations 
lowering the value of it as an historical record. At any rate, 
let us hope that negotiations for acquiring the abbey and 
grounds may meet with success, and that they may be pre- 
served with care and veneration for the pleasure and education 
of ourselves and those who come after. 

And now a few words upon the subject of County Boards, the 
formation of which will shortly take place, and no doubt will be 
of some interest to us as architects. In many cases existing 
buildings will (with partial alterations) be made available for 
the requirements of the Councils; but probably some new 

buildings will be required, and it will be interesting to observe 
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if the works will be placed in the hands of qualified architects. 
Much will depend upon the social standing of those elected to 
the County Boards. Up to the present, it is gratifying to find 
that the candidates who have signified their willingness to 
stand for election are of a high class, and we may augur from 
this that our profession will receive more encouragement than 
it usually does from municipal authorities. 

An occasion of this kind gives us an opportunity of coming 
in touch with the public, and of showing the advantage of our 
services to them upon those points which at present they seem 
unable to appreciate, and which the following examples will 
illustrate. A city corporation being about to enlarge its 
ancient guildhall, has instructed.its surveyor to carry out the 
works, with the assistance of an architectural draughtsman 
whose salary is not to exceed three pounds per week. No 
doubt this is a very economical arrangement so far as pro- 
fessional payment is concerned ; but on the other side, what is 
to be said of the treatment the ancient edifice will receive, or 
of the probable extravagant cost that may accrue from the fact 
of the work being placed in incompetent hands? 

Take another case. A large pile of buildings has recently 
been erected under the direction of a county surveyor, who for 
his extra services was paid about one-third the commission 
usually paid to architects. The authorities by this arrange- 
ment have saved a considerable sum in architect’s fees sebuteif 
the works had been placed in the hands of an experienced 
architect, it is highly probable that the amount saved in the 
outlay upon the buildings would have been very much more 
than the commission, as the structure would no doubt have 
been constructed in a less extravagant (but equally substantial) 
manner by an architect than by an engineer accustomed to 
works of a more ponderous nature, and the gain from an 
artistic point of view would have been considerable. 

In spite of the words of warning and encouragement given 
by my predecessor from this chair to our students, it is 
lamentable to find there has again only been one aspirant for 
the silver medal of the Society. And the Associates’ Sketching 
Club has not maintained the reputation which it earned since 
its. formation. This, I believe, has partly arisen from the 
removal of its two most prominent members from the town, who 
took great interest in the management of the club. One of 
them has returned, and I have reason to hope that the club 
will be placed on its former footing. I am most anxious to 
draw the attention of the students to the classes at the York- 
shire College—those on “ Building Construction” being held 
under the direction of Professor Barr—and also to classes 
for the “higher forms of draughtsmanship,” organised by 
Mr. Stephenson, who has recently been appointed head 
of the art department. Surely it is not too much to 
expect that our young men will supplement their studies 
by these means ; for, depend upon it, the time is not far 
distant when the only entry into the profession will be by 
examination for a diploma. Unfortunately, there are some 
who act in matters relating to architecture and its subservient 
arts as though everything has been accomplished, and that 
nothing remains for us but to mix together the productions of 
our ancestors, and then dignify them with the title of designs. 
Opposed to this retrograde state of art, experience has shown 
that a skilled artist may produce new combinations of form 
with as much ease as a musician can produce changes of 
sound ; we cannot make progress in any branch of our art by a 

slavish adherence to mere precedent. Every one views with 
admiration the richly elaborated windows of airy tracery,” 
whose fragile forms would almost seem to contradict their 
antiquity, and the intricate network on the towers of conti- 
nental churches. Why, I ask, should not we inherit the spirit 
which prompted their designs? There is no mystery about the 
matter, for all forms are founded upon simple geometric laws, 
quite as palpable now as of old. Shall we make use of those 
laws? Shall our designs stand on their own merits, side by 
side with those of our forefathers? Let us extend our know- 
ledge by utilising their experience, and try as far as we can to 
grasp the spirit of their work ; but whilst admiring their charms, 
let us avoid mere copyism, so fatal to the progress of true art, 
and thereby rendering the would-be artist essentially a 
mechanic. Painters would not permit themselves to reduce 
their art to this degraded state ; neither do sculptors rise as 
mere adapters of earlier works. Why then should the architect 
be chained to slavish imitation of the works of his ancestors ? 
Let us, therefore, strive to render our art in its very best forms 

and worthy of the acceptance of our patrons. 

And now, before concluding, let me on your behalf offer a 
tribute to the memory of our talented brethren who have passed 
away, notably, Edward I’Anson, president of the RB Acs 
Sir Horace Jones, architect to the City of London ; George 
Godwin, Royal Gold Medallist ; and A. J. Beresford Hope, past 
president of R.I.B.A., and who, as an amateur, devoted much 
of his leisure in furthering the cause of art. The provinces 
have lost Cornelius Sherlock, Liverpool; James Salmon, 
Glasgow ; and very recently James Sellars, Glasgow, who died 
at the early age of forty-five—all (with the exception of Mr. 


Beresford Hope), I believe, men who have by their talents as 
designers, or as upright practitioners, contributed to the honour 
of our calling. 

Gentlemen, I have to thank you for the forbearance with 
which you have listened to my observations, and which have 
been of a dry nature; nevertheless, at the risk of tasking your 
patience for a single moment, I would add that our list of 
papers for this session will be of a most instructive and enter- 
taining character, three of them being of a popular kind. One 
will be delivered by Miss Carrett, of London, the subject of 
which is “Interior Decoration and Furniture.” | sincerely 
hope that you will all as often as you can attend the lectures, so 
that those who read the papers for our instruction and amuse- 
ment (each of whom comes from a distance) may receive a 
hearty welcome and due acknowledgment for their kindness, 


COVERED WINDOWS AS ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


N Saturday an important judgment was given by Mr. 
Justice Kay in the case of Cooper v. Straker, which 
determines the question of how far windows which are almost 
continuously closed by shutters can be considered as ancient 
lights. The plaintiffs are the owners of a warehouse 80 feet 
high, which is used as a wool store. Most of the windows 
have iron shutters which, as a rule, are kept closed, but are 
opened when required. In 1887 the defendants removed some 
cottages and stables which stood opposite the north-west front 
of the wool store, and began to erect premises of far greater 
height upon the ground. An action was brought by the 
plaintiffs for an injunction, and the trial lasted three days. 
Judgment was reserved until Saturday. 

Mr. Justice Kay said :—This case raises the question which 
has often been discussed in actions concerning light and air, 
namely, what amount of user is requisite to entitle the owner 
of a building at the end of twenty years to the right of receiving 
the light which passes over his neighbour’s land to the windows 
of that building. The building now in question is a wool 
warehouse situate near Bishopsgate Street, in the City of 
London. The whole of this warehouse, except the top storey, 
was built in 1864. The windows which are now in question 
are—one upon the ground floor and the windows upon the first 
and second floors immediately above it, and also two adjoining 
windows on the last two mentioned floors, all of which, so far 
as the window openings are concerned, have existed in their 
present condition since 1864. The warehouse has been used 
all that period for the storage and sale of wool. There are, in 
all, six storeys above the basement, including the ground floor. 
The topmost storey is lighted by numerous side windows and 
also by skylights. The storey next below is lighted to some 
extent by the same skylights, by means of trap-doors under- 
neath them in the floor of the topmost Storey. Four or five 
times in a year there are public sales of wool in this warehouse, 
which last for six weeks at one period of the year, and shorter 
periods at the other sales, the shortest being about a fortnight, 
The windows in question, and most of the other windows in 
the building, have shutters of sheet-iron, like folding doors, 
hinged to the outside of the window Openings, which when 
closed would completely exclude the access of light to the 
windows, and these shutters on the three lower floors were kept 
shut except when the business of the warehouse required them 
to be opened. Each floor had loopholed doors for taking in 
bales by the aid of cranes, and in these doors were glass win- 
dows, considerably smaller than the proper windows of the 
building, but they were not closed, as I understand, by shutters. 
Bales were usually stored on the ground, first and second floors 
of this building by piling them up in every available place, 
including the space in front of the window Openings, inside the 
rooms ; but they were continually being moved for the purpose 
of the sales, and when they had happened not to be in front of 
a window, the shutters of that window would be opened to 
admit light for any work that might be going on near it. I 
have positive evidence of persons employed in the building 
that this was the case as to all the five windows now in ques- 
tion, and I think the true result of that evidence is that the 
shutters of all these windows were occasionally opened for the 
purpose of admitting light to the several rooms ; that this 
occurred very seldom to the window on the ground floor, more 
frequently on the first floor, and still more often on the second 
floor. With respect to all these five windows I think that the 
shutters were more generally closed than opened. The claim 
of the plaintiffs is rested on section 3 of 2 and 3 Will, LV 
cap. 71, which enacts “that when the access and use of light to 
and for any dwelling-house, workshop, or other building shall 
have been actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of 
twenty years without interruption, the right thereto shall be 


deemed absolute and indefeasible.” The section requires that two 
things shall have been enjoyed—“ access,” which | think means 
over the neighbour’s land, and “use,” which must be the use of 
light so coming by the person who claims the right conferred by 
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the statute. Both that access and use must have been actually 
enjoyed with the house, and for the full period of twenty years 
without interruption. [t was decided in “ Flight v. Thomas” 
(8 “Cl. and F.,” 231) that the interruption there meant is ex- 
plained by section 4 to be an interruption by the owner of the 
neighbouring land acquiesced in for a year. No such inter- 
ruption has occurred in this case. It is not suggested that the 
plaintiffs have abandoned their right, as in “ Moore v. Rawson a 
(3 “B. and C.,” 432), where the owner of the house, it was held, 
had done so by pulling the house down and building on its site 
a stable having a blank wall, which existed about fourteen years 
without any window. But the argument is that the plaintiffs 
have not enjoyed the use of light to these windows, or, at any 
rate, to the ground-floor window, within the meaning of the 
statute. That depends upon the signification of the words 
“ actually enjoyed.” Enjoying the use cannot mean shall have 
continuously used. If that had been the intention of the statute 
some such word as “ continuously” should be found in this 
section, and it might then be necessary to show that the 
plaintiffs had never closed their shutters for a day during 
twenty years next before the action. I take “enjoyed” to 
mean, “having had the amenity or advantage of using 2-the 
access of light. That is nearly equivalent to “having had the 
use,” the intention being that the owner of a house may acquire 
the right to have the access of light over adjoining land to an 
opening which he has used in such manner as suited his con- 
venience for the passage of light during twenty years. One 
of the cases which touch this question most nearly seems to be 
“Yates v. Jack” (1 “Ch. App.,” 295), in which Lord Cran- 
worth decided that the right conferred by the statute is an 
absolute indefeasible right to the enjoyment of the light with- 
out reference to the purpose for which it has been used. 
This was concurred in by Lord Chelmsford in “ Calcraft 
v. Thompson” (15 “ W. Ri? 1307 ee Courtauld v. Legh” 
(“L.R,” 4, Ex. 126) it was decided that the right was 
acquired for a house which was completely built and 
had windows in it, though it was not internally finished, 
and had not been inhabited except for a portion of the 
twenty years before action brought. It was held that this 
was an enjoyment by the owner of the use of the light, one of 
the learned Judges saying that this view met the justice of the 
case, because the intention to use the windows was unmistak- 
ably indicated. Baron Cleasby says that the fallacy of the 
defendants’ arguments was “in assuming that for actual enjoy- 
ment of light the party haviag it must take ail the benefit 
which he could derive from its use.” Baron Channell intimates 
that there might be an exception in the case of windows with 
iron shutters fixed behind them, but the essential word in that 
sentence is “ fixed,” which obviously means either shutters that 
will not open, or shutters that are never, in fact, opened during 
the twenty years. It was argued that such a use as was made 
of the windows in this case would not intimate to the owner of 
the adjoining land that light was being enjoyed. I do not 
agree with this argument. If it be essential that the light 
should be so enjoyed as to give him notice, the window openings 
in this case were formed in 1864. The shutters were movable ; 
they were opened from time to time ; and he must have been 
extraordinarily negligent or indifferent if he did not from these 
facts understand that a right might be gained. I asked counsel 
how often the shutters must be opened during the twenty years 
to gain the right conferred by the statute. The answer was, a 
reasonable number of times. That would be to determine an 
uncertain thing by something still more uncertain. The owner 
of the dominant tenement might well say, “ My use has been 
reasonable ; this is my mode of enjoying the light : you might 
have stopped it if you pleased at any time within twenty years.” 
I am of opinion that, in the case of windows with movable 
shutters, which are opened at the owner’s pleasure for admission 
of light, the right is gained at the end of twenty years if he opens 
them at any time he pleases for the admission of light during 
those twenty years, and there is no such interruption of access 
over the neighbouring land as is contemplated by section 4. In 
such a case, it being proved that the window openings have 
remained unchanged for twenty years, and that the shutters 
were constructed so that they might be opened or closed at the 
pleasure of the owner, in my opinion the onus is thrown upon 
the owner of the neighbouring land to prove that the right has 
not been gained. In this case he has not proved this. I 
think that, under the circumstances, the plaintiffs have acquired 
an absolute right to all the light coming to their ancient 
windows over the defendants’ land, as it has come during the 
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question ; and he has described the building which the defen- 
dants ought to erect. The defendants, before the trial, 
suggested an arbitration, which was not agreed to; and on that 
ground they now urge that costs should not be given against 
them. If they submitted to the finding of the arbitrators or 
umpire there would be some reason in this ; but they do not 
submit to the award which has been made, and have raised 
questions of law which, if they had succeeded, would have 
defeated the findings of the umpire. I must now grant a 
perpetual injunction to restrain them from erecting any build- 
ing upon their land which will interfere with the light coming 
to the plaintiffs’ ancient windows more than the building 
recommended by the umpire. The defendants have been 
wrong throughout, and must pay the costs of the action and 


reference. 


THOMAS USTICK WALTER, THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT.* 


HOMAS USTICK WALTER, second president of the 
American Institute of Architects, was born in the city of 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1804, and died in the same city, 
October 30, 1887, being at the time of his decease the oldest 
practising architect in the United States. He was the son of 
Joseph S. Walter, and of Deborah, his wife, and was named 
after the Rev. Thomas Ustick, a well-known divine during the 
early years of the present century. 

In boyhood Mr. Walter displayed a predilection for mathe- 
matics. His education was liberal, but not scholastic. In 
1819, being then fifteen years of age, he entered the office of 
William Strickland, the architect of the Custom House, the 
Mint, the Merchants’ Exchange and Marine Asylum, and 
other buildings in Philadelphia, and of the State Capital of 
Tennessee, in Nashville, within which structure he is buried 
under a suitable monument. From his own writings it is 
learned that Mr. Walter remained with Strickland until he had 
acquired the art of linear drawing and a general knowledge of 
the profession of architecture, after which he resumed his 
general studies, and went through an elaborate course of 
mathematics. During seven years he devoted himself to the 
study of physical sciences, to the cultivation of the arts of 
drawing and painting, and to the attainment of practical know- 
ledge of the several branches of mechanical construction, 
while at the same time, in his moments of leisure, he studied 
landscape-painting in water-colours under the direction of 
Wm. Mason, a celebrated teacher of that art in Philadelphia. 

In 1828 he again entered Mr. Strickland’s office, devoting 
himself exclusively to architectural study, the practice of which 
he commenced in 1830, and in the following year designed the 
Philadelphia County Prison, which was his first important 
work, his plan for same having been adopted and the construc- 
tion of the work entrusted to his care. 

In the year 1829 he was elected a member of the Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania, and subsequently was elected one of 
its Board of Managers, and in 1846 was chairman of the Board. 
Mr. Walter’s interest in the Franklin Institute was manifest 
from the first, and he entered heartily into its councils and dis- 
cussions. At this early date the public taste for correct archi- 
tecture was wholly undeveloped, but he worked and argued for 
the advancement of his art. This enthusiasm bore fruit ; and in 
1835 it was voted, “ That a course of lectures on architecture 
delivered annually before this Society is indispensable, as well 
to accomplish the ends as to promote the prosperity of the 
Franklin Institute ; and that it is hereby recommended to the 
Board of Managers to secure the delivery of such a course 
next winter.” The times were not altogether propitious for the 
establishment of a regular professorship, but at the beginning 
of the next year Mr. Walter was requested to deliver voluntary 
lectures. These lectures he continued to give from time to 
time, and his name appears in the Journal of the Institute, to 
which he frequently contributed as “ Professor of Architecture.” 

He fully appreciated the dignity of his art, and from the 
first his pen and his public utterances all tended to one end— 
its elevation and the cultivation of high aspirations among its 
practitioners. Thus, in 1841, he writes :—‘ If architects would 
oftener aim to think as the Greeks thought, than do as the 
Greeks did, columnar architecture would possess a higher 
degree of originality, and its character and expression would 
gradually become conformed to the local circumstances of the 
country and the republican spirit of its institutions.” Among 
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College (which he was then building from his own designs), 
besides numerous other articles. 

Mr. Walter’s professional practice rapidly increased after his 
design for the Girard College for Orphans was adopted in 
1833, the corner-stone of which building was laid on July 4 of 
that year. When the structure was complete in 1847 he was 
elected one of the Board of Directors for the college, and served 
in that capacity for three years. In 1838 the Building Com- 
mittee of the college sent Mr. Walter to Europe for the purpose 
of “Examining the practical workings of the various devices 
and appointments for health, convenience and comfort, in the 
principal seats of learning in Great Britain and the Continent,” 
with a view to derive such information on these subjects as 
would be likely to prove useful in fitting up and furnishing the 
building of the college. 

We must now refer to an event which advanced architec- 
tural development and was the beginning of systematic and 
united methods of architectural practice in the United States, 
viz, the attempt in 1836 to found an American Institution of 
Architects. At that time there was only a little over a half- 
score of properly trained architects in the country. These 
gentlemen met in the city of New York on December 7, 1836. 
Mr. Walter was one of the pioneers and most active promoters 
of the movement, and of the group of architects who met on 
that day one alone remains, Alexander J. Davis, the architect 
of the University of the City of New York and of many other 
important edifices, and now a corresponding member of this 
Institute. A draft of a constitution was formulated, and the 
members adjourned to meet in Philadelphia on the first Tuesday 
of May 1837. The circular calling for this meeting, dated 
March 23, 1837 (a copy of which interesting document hangs 
in the office of the Institute in New York), was signed by 
Thomas U. Walter, secretary. 

The meeting took place at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, but it embraced only a handful of members, and it 
was found that they were too much scattered for mutual 
sustenance and the strength necessary for a brotherhood. 

The Institution struggled for a while, flickered, and was 
apparently quite extinguished, though it was really from its 
ashes that our present Institute, Phoenix like, sprung. 

Mr. Walter’s position was soon assured, as his merits were 
appreciated by numbers of influential citizens, who rewarded 
him with their patronage, by confiding to him the designing 
and construction of noble works built in the pure Classic style 
of which he was the most strenuous advocate and enthusiastic 
student. 

In the early days of his successful practice it was generally the 
custom in Philadelphia to have the dwelling and office of archi- 
tects in the same building or adjoining each other, and thus 
there was a more intimate and friendly acquaintance between 
the students and the preceptor’s households than in these 
times. Mr. Walter was always affable and kind towards his 
students, and always took pleasure, during his leisure moments 
in the office, in lectures to them and imparting knowledge in 
practical and zesthetic subjects; but, although he had many 
during his early career, most of them lacked the patience and 
perseverance necessary to acquire the requisite knowledge to 
become successful practitioners, and eventually drifted into 
other pursuits. 

Among Mr. Walter’s works of private practice may be 
enumerated the St. George’s Hall, the. Preston Retreat, the 
Debtors’ Apartment, the Philadelphia Savings Bank, and 
several churches in Philadelphia, the Chester County Bank, 
the Biddle and Cowperthwaite villas on the Delaware river, 
and other buildings in the country. But all these creditable 
labours were but the training and leading up, as it were, to the 
one great work with which his name must ever be associated— 
the extension of the National Capitol at Washington, together 
with the noble dome which surmounts and dignifies its mass. 

The appointment of Mr. Walter as architect to execute his 
design for the extension of that truly noble building was made 
by President Fillmore, in 1857. It was well merited, for, of all 
American architects of that date, Mr. Walter was the best 
fitted by steady and innate love for the purest types of Classic 
architecture to grasp successfully the problem of the Capitol 
extension, and to design the dome with which he later glorified 
and crowned his work. The boldness of his composition 
evinces his skill as a designer and his confidence in himself. 
The vast wings forming the extension are of white marble of 
treat hardness and durability. They have taken upon them with 
years a delicate pearly colour, which, as it shows itself in the 

ong colonnades, gives them an effect of purity and beauty. 

Much as we pride ourselves upon the advances made in 
architectural design, we have nothing to show more nobly 
simple and well studied than this, the grandest of Mr. 
Walter's works. Such is the verdict of the architect and the 


critic. 
Ferguson, the historian of architecture and often a severe 
censor, writes :—“ Taking it all in all, however, there are few 


buildings erected in modern times which possess to a greater 
extent than the Capitol at Washington appropriateness of 


purpose combined with the dignity necessary for the Senate 
House of a great nation. It has not the variety and richness 
of detail of our Parliament House, but it is a far statelier 
building, and its faults are those of the age in which it was 
commenced, and which here tied the hands of subsequent 
architects, and prevented them from using the improvements 
that have since been introduced in the arts of design; but 
it wants but very little to enable it to attain to very high 
rank amongst the buildings of its class in other parts of the 
world.” 

The Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, son of the architect of the 
original Capitol at Washington, Benjamin W. Latrobe, thus 
eulogised Mr. Walter, in an address before the American 
Institute of Architects in the city of Washington, at its fifteenth 
convention in 1881. Speaking of the extension of the Capitol, 
he said:—“I can scarcely speak in his presence (President 
Walter being in the chair at the time) as I would like to speak, 
could I find words to do justice to the last architect of the vast 
pile that now looks down upon the Federal city. The pupil 
of Strickland, as Strickland was the pupil of my father, it has 
been with me a pleasing fancy for more than a quarter of a 
century to believe that there was, in a faint way, a law of 
descent, applicable under the circumstances, which connected 
the architect who clothed Thornton’s skeleton with sinew and 
muscle and beauty, until the whole creature became his own, 
with his brilliant, refined, and accomplished successor, who, at 
the head of a profession socially to-day without a superior, has 
absorbed all that has been done before in what is now the 
Capitol ; who, making the magnificent dome, on whose iron 
sheets the hammer never ceased to ring during the war that 
threatened to make the whole structure worthless, has screened 
the exterior littleness of a vitiated taste, and made even 
the incongruities of the Italian Renaissance subserve the 
purposes of genius.” 

Ill-health compelled Mr. Walter to resign from the service 
of the Government on June 1, 1865, and he then returned to 
Philadelphia. 

Among the important works that Mr. Walter executed in 
Washington for the Government between 1865 and 1875 are :— 
The extension of the Patent Office, the repairs of the Congres- 
sional Library, the extension of the Treasury building, the 
General Post Office extension, the Government Hospital for the 
Insane. 

In 1849 the honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Walter by Madison University, N.Y. In 1853 
the University of Lewisburg, Penn., conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and in 1857 Harvard 
University gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws. He also 
became a member of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. In 1860 he delivered a course of lectures on 
architecture at Columbian College, D.C, and also in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. 

Dr. Walter was now well advanced in years and full of 
honours. After his return from Washington he engaged in but 
little private practice. When the erection ofthe new City Hall 
in Philadelphia was commenced, he became connected with 
Mr. John McArthur, jun., the designer and architect of that 
building, and continued to assist him on its work until a short 
time before his death. 

Of Dr. Walter’s connection with the American Institute of 
Architects, the profession may well be proud. The original 
Institution of Architects had slumbered for nearly twenty 
years when the present Institute was founded in 1857, and on 
February 23 of that year Dr. Walter was elected a Fellow. On 
the retirement of its first president, Richard Upjohn, in 1876, 
he was elected its president, which office he filled continuously 
until his death. 

At his last election to the presidency, on December 2, 
1886, he thus expressed his thanks to the convention; the 
words, simple and touching, are not to be forgotten by those 
among his active associates in Institute work who heard them, 
and seemed to them prophetic of the great change so soon to 
come upon him. 

“ I return you my thanks, gentlemen, for your kindness and 
for your forgiveness. You might have done better all the time, 
but I began with you almost at the beginning and have been 
in my place as often as it was possible, and have done the best 
I could; and I intended when I came here to decline a re- 
election, but my friends here have been very kind, and have asked 
me to agree to it if re-elected, and I have agreed to it for another 
year. After that, if I live that long, I will ask you to allow me 
to take arest. As to the year before us, I promise you to do 
all I can for the promotion of the prosperity of our profession, 
here and everywhere—for the promotion of the interests of our 
Institute. Everywhere and at all times I am yours, asking you 
to look over my imperfections and to enable me to feel still 
further that I have your assistance in all matters connected 
with our profession. I am deeply interested in them and have 
been so for nearly sixty years. I shall not be troubled that way 
sixty years longer. Accept my thanks, I pray you.” 

We have thus followed the career of Dr. Walter from youth 
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to revered old age. His position in American architecture is 
a proud one. As he modestly puts it himself in the above 
address, “I began with you almost at the beginning, and have 
done the best I could.” 

As an architect and scholar, Dr. Walter’s professional 
learning was deep and well digested. In style of architectural 
composition, pure, artistic, and dignified. In social life he 
was ever the cultured gentleman. In personal appearance, 
venerable and commanding. “ Truth in art” was the keynote 
in his professional career—the fundamental law which he laid 
down for himself and the burden of all his writings and public 
utterances. ‘Let us live,” he once said, “ for the promotion of 
our art. Let us leave no stone unturned to devise throughout 
the world the elements of a pure and correct taste.” 

One more quotation from Dr. Walter’s address to the Insti- 
tute of Architects and I will close this memoir. The last words 
of his annual address of 1880 speak the whole life of the man ; 
no stronger or more heartfelt words could come from the lips 
of the Nestor of American architects :— 

“We owe it to our country, to the age in which we live, to 
our families, to ourselves, to devote the rapidly fleeting hours of 
our lives to the accomplishment of the greatest possible good in 
our vocation ; ever seeking to discharge our duties in all good 
conscience towards those whose interests are entrusted to our 
care, towards co-workers in the realm of art, and towards Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being.” 


RESTORATION OF THE DOGE’S PALACE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scofsman, writing from Venice 
on November 6, says :—The great work of restoring the 
exterior of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, which has extended over 
more than a dozen years, was completed the other day, when the 
last bit of scaffolding was taken down. As everyone knows, two 
rows of marble columns and Gothic arches, one row above the 
other, run round the two main facades of the Palace, that 
towards the Piazzetta and that towards the Riva Deglia 
Schiavoni, and upon these rest the lofty massive walls of the 
building. The whole fabric depends for its stability on the 
soundness of these ranges of shafts and arches. If they gave 
way ruin must be the speedy result. 

It was amongst these that decay had not only begun to 
work, but had made serious havoc, so much so that unless this 
work of restoration had been accomplished this palace, unique 
amongst the buildings of the world, must have gone to pieces. 

I had lately the good fortune to visit the works under 
the escort of one in charge, and of having the methods of 
restoration explained to me. He showed me scores of massive 
shafts and capitals all cracked and shattered. In many cases 
their separated pieces were only held together by strong bands 
of iron. He told me how these noble monoliths had been 
thus split and rendered useless. It had been brought about 
partly by the Great Fire of 1574, and partly by the oxidising and 
consequent swelling of thick iron bars that penetrated them just 
beneath their capitals. In all 116 of such damaged shafts 
have been removed, and new ones put in their places. In the 
removing of each one of these the greatest care had to be 
taken lest any giving way should take place in the walls above. 
By careful propping this was happily avoided. One of the 
most masterly removals and replacements was that of the shaft 
which supports the “fig-tree” angle of the palace. Here it 
was found that even the oaken piles on which the shaft stood 
required renewal. The work was accomplished without a 
hitch. By the use of copper and guttapercha the evil of rust- 
ing in the new bars has been dealt with. The decorations of 
the capitals have been reproduced with the utmost exactness. 
Only skilful sculptors were employed, and an art committee 
scrutinised every stroke of the chise]. I know that in one case 
where a face had been knocked off a capital and lost, the com- 
mittee met time after time to consider, not its character, for 
that was known perfectly from others on the capital, but simply 
the exact way in which it had originally been set. All the 
antique columns, capitals, and stones have been arranged and 
catalogued, and will be carefully preserved in the palace itself, 
so that reference to any original piece of work can be made at 
any time. The Venetians are proud that not a single accident 
occurred during these many years of labour, and they are to be 
congratulated on the completion of this great work, which 
restores to something of its original solidity this palace, which 
belongs, not to Venice, but to the world. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Oldham.—The Oddfellows’ Hall, an unpretentious building, 
which takes the place of the present club in Union Street, has 
been designed in the Renaissance style of architecture, and 
although it does not pertain to any great architectural beauty, 
yet it will vie in design with any other public structure in the 
immediate vicinity. On the ground floor are three lodge-rooms, 
each measuring 24 feet 9 inches by 12 feet, and a small 
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concert-room, 23 feet 6 inches by 21 feet 6 inches, the whole 
being fitted up with lattice seating. The billiard-room, which 
is also on the ground floor, provides accommodation for two 
billiard-tables, and, like the lodge-rooms, is fitted up with 
lattice seating. The bar is centrally situated, adjoining to it 
being the smoke-room, which measures 16 feet by 11 feet 
9 inches. Two broad staircases, of easy ascent, providing 
ample means of egress in case of panic, lead to the assembly- 
hall, 64 feet 6 inches by 36 feet, on the first floor, of lofty 
proportions, and with coved and panelled ceiling constructed 
on the best acoustic principles. A large platform extends 
across one end of the hall, and is immediately connected with 
the ladies and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms placed on both sides 
of the hall. The hall itself is well adapted for public meetings, 
balls, concerts, or parties, the exits well arranged, and the 
acoustics good, and the heating and ventilating carried out on 
the best principles. A private staircase is provided for the 
convenience of speakers, and the floor of the hall is fireproofed, 
being carried by longitudinal rolled-iron girders and small 
virders running at right angles, the space between being filled 
in with concrete boarded over. In the basement are kitchen 
heating cellar, &c., with hoist to carry articles from the 
basement to the ground or first floor. The building is faced 
externally with local stock bricks, relieved with Ruabon teira-, 
cotta and sandstone dressings, the roofs being slated with 
Welsh slates, capped with Ruabon ridge tiles. The contract 


for the work was let to Mr. E. Stephenson, the sub-contractors 
being :—Mason, Mr. A. Staley; joiner, exors. of E. Whit- 
taker; slater, Mr. Jos. Jackson; plasterer, Mri Re ienya, 
concreter, Mr. Lowe, Farnworth ; plumber, Mr. Bates. The 
heating apparatus has been supplied by Messrs. Scott Bros., 
Oldham. The plans have been prepared and the work erected 
under the supervision of Mr. A, Banks, architect, Union Stret 
Oldham. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hindlip Church.—This church has been reopened after 
being restored and enlarged. The church will now contain 
seats for 138 persons, being 40 more than before the enlarge- 
ment. Mr. Lewis Sheppard, of Worcester, is the architect, and 
Mr. Collins, of Tewkesbury, the builder. 

Guildford.—The church of the Holy Trinity has been re- 
opened after extension by the addition of chancel, transepts, and 
organ chamber. The work has been carried out{ from the 
designs of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 
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GENERAL. 


Sir Richard Wallace has consented to lend a large portion 
of his collection of pictures to the Royal Academy this winter 
for the Old Masters Exhibition. A collection of pictures by 
the late Frank Holl, R.A., will also be exhibited. 

Funds are being collected for the purchase of pictures for 
the art gallery in the town of Dudley, with a view of making 
that institution a permanency. 

The Governors of Heriot’s Trust have received a report 
stating that the total cost of the building and fitting up of the 
Hospital School and Technical Buildings and the Heriot-Watt 
College had been 49,0857, and that that sum had been paid out 
of the stock of the hospital without borrowing a penny. 

Mr. Ernest Day, architect, has been elected Mayor of 
Worcester. 

Wr. Fred Chancellor has the distinction of being the 
first Mayor of Chelmsford. Mr. Frank Whitmore, who had 
carried out the duties of that office as provisional . Mayor, 
presided over the meeting at which the election took place. 

The Paddington Vestry intend to obtain plans and speci- 
fications to enable them to proceed with an application to 
Parliament for a license to supply the electric light for public 
and private purposes throughout the parish. 

The School Board for New Kilpatrick have approved 
of plans for the extension of Milngavie School, at an estimated 
cost of 720/. 

Wew Technical Schools at Shipley were opened by the 
Master of the Clothworkers’ Company on Tuesday. The 
schools have been built at a cost of 11,0207, and in addition to 
this the Governors found themselves with a deficit of 4,009/. in 

connection with last year’s exhibition. After deducting the 
subscriptions received, there was still a deficiency of 12,0004. 

Dlandaff has just been lighted with gas for the first time, 
being probably the last city in the kingdom which retained the 
old-fashioned system of lighting. 

A Wew Church, built from the designs of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, has been opened for the chapelry of St. Peter’s, in the 
parish of Bishop Waltham. It adjoins the old building, which 
is to be pulled down. 


CriminAL PRocEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, aoplicab‘e 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rosert Boye & Son, Ld. 
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ARAMDALRADADRAI” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : ipa 504: 0..,0 
For Quarter Page : . F . ' - 210 O 
For Half Page . . . . ° ’ - 410 0 
For a Page . . . : . : » 8 8 Oo 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ree) Om 7G 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

SRS Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125s. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Spectal arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS ETC. 

** As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, Zo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves: or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
to a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
of such inquirtes. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Cd 


CARLISLE.—Designs are invited for Board Schools proposed 
to be built in Ashley Street. Premiums of 20/. and 10/, The 
Clerk to the School Board, 27 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


CHERITON.—Nov. 29.—Premium of 50/. is offered by the 
Guardians of Elham Union for the best method of Sewage and 
Rainwater Disposal. Mr. R. Lonergan, Saltwood, Hythe, 
Kent. 


FOLKESTONE.—A premium of 50/. is offered for the best 
Plan for dealing with the Buildings and Grounds of the Art 
Treasures Exhibition for Pleasure Gardens. Mr. Alfred H. 
Gardner, Solicitor, Folkestone. 


SCARBOROUGH. — Designs are required for Laying-out 
Weaponess Valley Estate. Premiums of 1502. aud 5o/, Mr. 
Joseph Patch, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Scarborough. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Extensions and Alterations 
to District Infirmary Wards. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, 
Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BLACKHILL.—Nov. 24.—For Building Small Farmhouse, 
&c. Rey. J. J. Cundhill, Muggleswick Vicarage, Blackhill, 
Durham. 

Booth Town.—Nov. 16.—For Building Six Houses, 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, 
Halifax. 


CHILBOLTON.—Dec. 1.—For Building House. Mr. John 
Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 


CLEATOR Moor.—Nov. 16.—For Altering No. 45 High 
Street. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 


haven. 

CLECKHEATON.—Nov. 26.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
Mr. R. Castle, Cleckheaton, and Mr. W. H. Howarth, Cleck- 
heaton, Joint Architects. 


CoveNtRY.—Nov. 17.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. 
H. Quick, Architect, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


Dover.—Nov. 24.—For Building Premises, Cannon Street, 
for Messrs. Wright Bros. Messrs. Cresswell & Newman, 
Architects, 54 Castle Street, Dover. 

Dupiin.—Nov. 21.—For Boundary Walls and Alterations 
to Auxiliary Workhouse, Cabra. Mr. T. H. Alkinson, Clerk 
to the Guardians, North Dublin Union, North Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

EARLSHEATON.—Dec. 10—For Building Power Loom 
Sheds, Engine and Boiler-houses, and Long Chimney. Mr. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 


FINspuRY.—Nov. 16.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals, Water-closets, &c., South Place. Mr. Ho? Blake; 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

Hastincs.—Nov. 30.—For Building Mixed School and 
Offices at Ore. Mr. F. H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity 
Street, Hastings. 

LANDPORT.—Dec. 4.—For Erection of Stands, &c., in Drill 
Hall, for the Annual Tournament. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 
Hanover Street, Portsea. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LEEDS.—Nov. 21.—For Altering Two Houses into Three BRADFORD. 
Houses and Two Shops. Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Archi- | For Building Weaving Shed, Westbrook Mills, Bradford. Mr. 
tects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. JOHN DRAKE, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 
LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Alterations to the Town Hall, for Accepted Tenders. 
the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Leigh. Balmforth & Reece, mason , : : . 2 1j200 Spano 
vod é : J. Briggs, joiner . . ; : ; » ‘255 some 
LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Painting, Paperhanging, Decorating T. Perry, plumber . . : ' ; . Soc 
at the Town Hall, for the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prest- J. Smithies, slater . : : : : - 7a 
wich, Architect, Leigh. F hee pisces a ae : ; : . 12-40. 
NoTTINGHAM.—Nov. 19.—For Erecting Additional Work- otf Orne Balle aa : 48 I0 o 
shop and Alterations at the Union School. Mr. A. H. Goodall, i CWMPENNAR. : 
Architect, Market Street, Nottingham, For Additions to Cwmpennar Schools, Mountain Ash. 
é ; ; J. MORGAN (accefted ). ; eo i . . £410 0 Oo 
PITSLIGO.—Nov. 26.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. Dus 
Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- § . 
pees SS era tal 293 ‘ For Erection of Steam Factory, for the North Wilts Dairy 
; Company, Devizes. Mr. J. A. RANDALL, Architect. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 21.—For Building Quarters for Aged G. Brown, Devizes. , 4 s : . £960 0 oO 
Married Couples at the Portsea Island Union Workhouse. R. B. MULLINGS, Devizes (accepted) . , . i955 200 
Mr. Archibald H. Ford, Architect, High Street, Portsmouth. BIRAM 


ULVERSTON.—Nov. 16.—For Building Candle Manufactory | For Alterations at Workhouse, Elham. 
upon the Ellers Paper Mill Premises. Messrs. J. W. Grundy 


& Son, Architects, Central Buildings, Ulverston. J. Scott, Hythe . es t ; ; £113 0 0 
WINCHMORE HILL.—Nov. 23.—For Two Additional Amos, Hythe) 4 .y 4) (GA. 4 oy ORORCMaE 
Pavilions and Additions, &c., to Administrative Block, Northern Maycock, Hythe . . . . . ° . 1086.50 Be 
Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John F. File, Elham_. . . . . . » I07 12 9 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. J. Unwin, Folkestone .. Gin, . .  «)) MgSunamne 
Wallis & Son, Maidstone . 3 . ; .. OF ne 
Webster, Folkestone . ; : ; A .. oo Laee 
W. Ho.pom, Folkestone (accepted) . < + (O05 f ae 
Petts & Son, Folkestone 4 5 > «. BL (Shao. 
Franklin, Folkestone . . : - . - .a69 yee 

Vo, 2. 
TENDERS. Maycock, Hythe . : : : ; , » 190 40.40 
iP Ens : \ . ; ‘ «, gle O aa an 
F, File, Elham . : ; . 5 4 » 1075 ot OME 
BARNET. Franklin, Folkestone . 2 s 4 . . ihe (oe) 
For Construction of Screening Chamber, Tank, &c., at Farm, J. Scott, Hythe . : : : : « 141% © 
for the Barnet Local Board. Wallis & Son, Maidstone . . . . 9139 Mose 
W. Nicolls, Wood Green . , : : « £215.4,0'|:0 Amos, Hythe f : ‘ ; . MSs ae 6O 
T. Torode, Tottenham : 4 ; ; jet OOM OO Webster, Folkestone . : : ‘ ; eHEZO Ig LO 
Smith & Hancock : ; : : ‘ 7/480 (0 Oo Petts & Son, Folkestone . : : ‘ . T28°t4 oO 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) . ; : -. S750 No W. HoLpom, Folkestone (accepted) . : 87-410 a 


TO EXHIBITORS. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Ropert ADAMs. 


ADAMS EM 
PERMANENT EX! 


| AND MART OF IMPROVED 
|| NG , 


ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES. 


6/ NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, ld. and 2d. from B.C. 
W., 5.W., and S.E. districts. arly application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 
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Speer 


FPORTHER EMPoOoRTANT WNWOTICE:. 

The Business of Roperr Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and trades will 

kindly note that this business is nov REMOVED from Grrat Dover Street and Blackman Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HLHAM— continued. KELLS. 
No. 3. For Supplying and Fixing the “ Efficient” Heating Apparatus 
Maycock, Hythe . : : : £10,.0 0 to Greenhouse, for Mr. John Tisdall. 
Webster, Folkestone . 2 : : : : 8 Io oO E. Boyes & Co., Liverpool and Newry (accepted). 
F, File, Elham 7 19 IO 
J. Unwin, Folkestone . POLE CO LIGHT 
CLIFFE. 
Audios Eigehe ore (accepted) } ; g c For Additions to Liberal Club, Lightcliffe. Mr. J. F. WALSH, 
7 . e 8 ® . s e 
Franklin, Folkestone . j i 5 0 0 Architect, Halifax and Hipperholme. 
Wallis & Son, Maidstone ‘ : : : Ror GC Accepted Tenders. 
J. Scott, Hythe . ; : : 5 . : eae" G T. Dawson, mason. 
Petts & Son, Folkestone . : : e ° i owe) Ke, M. Woodhead, joiner. 
T. Lister & Sons, slater. 
Gere. W. Travis, plumber. 


For Additions to West Grove Boiler Works, Messrs. Lumby, 
Son & Wood (Limited). Messrs, HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, 
Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. 


LONDON. 
For Improvement Works, Beaconsfield Road, Holly Park Road, 
Parkhurst Road, Friern Barnet Road East, and Friern 


Waters & Harvey, mason . : : . £600 0 0 meee a West, and Tar Paving, for the Friern Barnet 
Rushworth & Firth, slater . ‘ : : a 201i) O ocal board. 
Greenwood & Sons, concrete. mie) ns t0,0,.0|. W.H, Budden’. *. ©. °. 78) 7%. (°. £4,209/13) 7 
Julian & Thompson, joiner . ; : : . Iog 18 Io Cooke & Co. . . . . . . «© 4,053 9 90 
J. H. Bolton, plumber . : : : - tS St OF O C. Killingback . : : : : : sf \t39793) 196.0 
W. Neave & Son. ‘ : ‘ : “| w3,4090°30. O 
More J. Jackson : : ; : : : Yo Tela) 
For Forming New Street, Hinckley. Mr. J. BALL, Surveyor, “ er EE > iO abe Lae! - 
29 Spring a Hinckley. Mowlem & Co. . : ; 3,206 oO 
Hewitt . . . : : » £280 0 O R. Mays . : : : : 3.250 ay 0 
Neaeieeoverm Cl). I 090 O° 7 J. Bloomfield STO as 4s 
Bentley, Leicester : 5 : . . - 257 19 9 Nowell & Robson . : E : : : 31 19 z 0 
Smith, Belgrave . em 8 tasty 10 T. ADAMS (accepted ) : Feit “TK 2,935 oO 
GRANTHAM, Hinckley. (accepted ) ee 2950 LF aN [ 
setae Tar Paving Only. , 
Marchant Oo. . : : : . : . 16 
KINETON. J. Smarteur 4 f Hite segisn pe I Z 
For Building Club Room, Kineton. Mr. ALFRED G, GREEN- J. FARTHING (accepted ) : ‘ : : «1/486 15 -9 
HILL, Architect, Rugby. : 
> For Alterations, Additions, and Repairs at No. 28 Queen Anne 
Orchard & Son, Banbury . : ; ; » £227 Oo Oo ; 
Grant, Fenny Compton : : : ; 196 10 oO Street, Portland Place, W., for Mr. Joseph Mills. Mr. 
Watson, Southam 5 : ; Boigu Goo F, M. ELGoop, Architect, 98 eS eee W. Abie 
Watts & Son, Helmdon ; : . : . 385'10 oO Works, 2 boven 
Meads & Walkensea, Stratford . i : cose On GC Hall, Beddall & Co. : . wLTS Oos08 Je AQre OO 
FLEMING, Gaydon a lad erty : : NtOZel Or 0 George Shaw ~HAAZeIO FO 38 Io O 
eg ees) Radway s ‘ : 2 sartOZIO 5 6 J. Simpson & SON (accepted ) ee Ast 7p OF O 30170k 0 


ae GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


| Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, edie KESWICK, 
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~TEBBUTT'S » PATENT” SAFETY” BRICK 


A FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
Zs LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE. 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


D 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Works for the London School Board. 
Alexis Street, Southwark. 


G. Parker . , ° . : : ; & 148 0 O 
J. Bullers.. . . ‘ : ; : 1351040 
Norris & Lake . ; : 5 ; A il 84 sOlnO 
H. L. Holloway . . ° : . MTZ h OU © 
Davis Bros. . : : ; “ 4 22! T20450 60 
ig tek Hollingsworth ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ 12" 0,80 
G. B. Ash . . , . . : : “WL 102.0150 
G. Barker . . : . . . . oy 09, sor nO 
Rolls Road, Southwark. 
J. & F. May 5 . . . ‘ ° on MOT RID, BO 
W. W. Phipson . . ° . . : 7 G2i12 +6 
Price, Lea & Co. . : : . . : 52 6 
W.G. Cannon . : . . ° : abe lO 20 
Rosser & Russell : : ° M . pee roe 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein ‘ . . Sens £5) 1 O 


Langford Road, Chelsea. 
C. Wall ; : ° a A : : «fk Sip TOPO 
W. Hammond’. : - - : - 51 BG? Sieh) 
For Construction of Pipe and Brick Sewers, Suffolk Place and 
Carlisle Street, Lisson Grove, for the Vestry of St. Mary- 


lebone. 
T. Torode, Tottenham - : . < LA7TOs OO 
R. Mayo, Brixton : ‘ ; : »| 4204.0" 0 
J. Mears, Collingham Gardens : | §S557"04 Oo 
C. KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted ) 2 CS45" OO 


LONDON —continued. 

For new Drains ‘and various Alterations, &c., at No. 54 Mon- 
tague Square, W. Mr. F. M. ELGoop, Architect, 98 Wim- 
pole Street, W. 

CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepted) . : . £505 10 oO 


For Alterations and Additions to the Horse and Groom Tavern, 
Newington Butts.. Mr, R. A. LeEwcock, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, and Mr. F. J: SetERSON Joint-Architects. 


Ivory ae ° . F ‘ ' . £1,066 0 Oo 
Holloway... : ; jae : + |) 990,407 0 
Spencer & Co... ° + ie , } «> 2. O85 jepae 
Anley : ; . : : ° ; . 980 Tame 
Balaam Bros. . : : : p : - 959 oO O 
Mowle & Son : ; ; - . (O40 °RomEG 

oO 


Stephenson ; , . ; . ° 0889 


For Two Houses and Shops, High Street, Camden Town, London, 
N.W., for Mr. D. Codner. Mr. E. G. SALTER, Architect, 
156 Ossulston Street, N.W. Quantities by Messrs. 
Brunsden & Henderson, 3 Barbican, E.C. 


Richardson Bros. : OF ety fi cpa ee 
Scrivener & Co. , : ; Oe aT Oars ae 
Ward & Lamble. ; 5 F oy Gene 
Wall Bros: ee . : . « "2,609" 08 © 
Gould & Brand ° : , . : . 2,463. 
He OUlS ea. : ~ : “ ; - » | 2430, 50mo 
S. R. Lambles . 4 : : : : - 253279 Oyo 
JAMES STEED (accepted) . ‘ «+ \2220520 0 


For Iron Railing ‘at Public Landing Way, Norway Wharf, for 
the Bermondsey bee : 


For various Sanitary Alterations to No. 13 Devonshire Place 
for Colonel Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart., C.B. Mr. Tepes i y : ; E ’ ’ ae: i 6 
F. M. Excoop, Architect, 98 Wimpole Street, W. Shathnes, ‘ + oa " ; ‘ : 360 0 
CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepted ) 230 15 eo Crips & Son . ; : ; j ; i Meri 
For new Drains and various Sanitary Alterations at No. STONE (accepted). . . 29 0 0 
4 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., for Mr. A. J. Fire Hydrant and Hose at THe Hall, 
Blount. Mr. F. M. ELGoop, Architect, 98 Wimpole Merryweather & Son . , O24 oa 
Street, W. Crips & SON (accepted ) 5 : : i 12 3GM Eo 
ton, Son & Co. . ; . , 7,230 10. 6 Se he 
res bv Nae Ansley Cole ; : nee Q o | £or ia Hospital and Mortuary adjoining Cemetery, Mort- 
CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accefted ) 185 0 Oo ane Scharietieucon diate 
; ; 
For Erection of Block of Infirmary Buildings, Camberwell. Hospital : : : , » £37108; 0 O 
«\ £14,665 » oF © Mortuary . . - “ ; 744.0) O 


ALLEN & SONS (accepted) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
OMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Tryalve- inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any manner, 
| , 1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
,  Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d, each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SEMT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunyvnyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
HSTARLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough warr all colours 
Cure for h 

Damp Walls ang 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


PRICE LIST. 


JOHN BOARD & CO., 


Monufacturers of the 


“sPHINXK” 
PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 

| lbs. to the 1) in. by ljin., and 

is guaranteed to ree tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


===/ Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements, 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, seax BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


Lettering by Patent Process. 


PERMANENT & PERFECT 


LETTERING ON IVORY, 


IVORY ADDRESS TABLETS. 
Ivory Tablets Lettered and Figured 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


J. W R | G H Ti & CO M PA N ue Supplied to H.M. Government Offices, and specified for by 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


the principal Architects in the Kingdom. 


eo Sp 
FS oko ico ee) 
PY CVON >) OBO ON LES) CSIC 


PET EGET SY ! 
‘LONDON SHOW ROOM I5S. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. } 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates 

Railing, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work 
Coil Cases. 2 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths 


The ENDOLITHIC IVORY CO.,|«THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


24 WELL STREET, 
JHEWIN STREET, LONDON, EC. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Building extra Storey and various other Alterations and 
Additions to No. 20 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Mr. F. M. ELGOOD, Architect, 98 Wimpole Street, W. 

CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepte a) . £850 3 Te 


For Building Club-room and Offices for the Cornwall Road 
Conservative Club, Brixton, Mr. R. A. LEwcock, 
88 Bishopsgate Street Within, and Mr. F, G. GRIERSON, 
Joint-Architects. 


Spencer & Co. A ; > 4 : ~ £590 0.0 
Ivory . : : . ° : . < be BOO OL 
Palmer : : ° . . ' - 675i wnO 
Hollingsworth : . . . . 92530 o). 6 
Stephenson . : . ° . : ot aes. nts On. 0 
Bawden ° . . . ° : : AY ace Fe. 
Smart . . . . “ : ‘ AAS Ono 
MERIDEN. 
For Covering Small Yard, &c., at the Workhouse, with 
Galvanised Iron and Glass, Meriden Union. 
H, Allan, Birmingham . ; ‘ . Se TH iho 
GLOVER & SONS, “Warwick (accepted )e . sya0HO Oo 
J. Elwell, Birmingham . : 25 tyOm0 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry . ‘ : . cy AQE CIO 


NEW SHOREHAM. 
For Drainage and Sanitary Works at the Union Workhouse, 
New Shoreham, Steyning Union. Mr. ELLIcE CLARK, 
Engineer. 


W. Neave & Son, London .. ; d : £588 oO Oo 
W. Langridge, Croydon : : 5 sik 5504.05.40 
J. Parsons & Sons, Hove . é ‘ ‘ 469 0 O 
C, Curd, New Shoreham 466 2 0 
W.H. Sawle, Worthing. : : : 449 10 oO 
J. G. Saunders, Brighton . Yi : 409 I0 oO 
P. PETERS, Horsham (accepted ie 397 9 O 


NEWRY. 
For Supplying and Fixing the “ Efficient” Small-pipe Heating 


SOUTHEND, 

For Additions and Alterations to Board Schools, Great 
Wakering, Southend, for about 127 Children. Mr. 
WALTER J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, and 
Southend, Essex. 


Darke & Son, Southend : : - 41,105. 0 0 
G. Gurgess, Lower Wakering . ; : 7 T0540 7) 0 
Woodhams, Southend os TO49 <0 0 
Norden, Rochford ‘ . : : 1,012i9.8 10 
Alp & Wentris, Shoebury . A eThocons.7)\.8 
BURGESS & BAILEY, Great Wakering (accepted Je. SoG 5) 37 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 

For Pulling-down Scar Head Mill, near Sowerby Bridge, and 
Building Eight Houses. Mr. S. WILKINSON, Architect 
Sowerby Bridge. 

Accepted Tenders. 
E. Riley, Ripponden, near Halifax, mason. 
J. Greenwood, Triangle, near Halifax, joiner. 
G, Whiteley, Sowerby Bridge. slater and plasterer. 
J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber and glazier. 


WEST BROMWICH. 

For Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Earthenware Socket Pipes, with 
Manholes, Ventilators, &c., including Four Canal Crossings 
and other Works, West Bromwich. Mr. JOHN T. EAYRS, 
Borough Engineer. 


Brown & Son, Shrewsbury : : ; £25 673 Io Go 
A. Palmer, Birmingham P A 2,269 19 II 
Jevons & Son, Dudley 1,gI7/19° I 
Holme & King, Liverpool 1,841 Io 4 
R, C. Brebner, Edinburgh 1,800 0 O 
Small & Son, Handsworth 1,769 9 II 
Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . 1,740] 1) 11 
G, LAw, Kidderminster (accepted) L327 AK 3 


WHITBY. 
For Painting Outside Wood and Ironwork at Workhouse, 
Whitby. 


System, for Messrs. Sands & Co., Merchants’ Quay. C. Greenbury, Whitby . . : . 7 «200m 5/06 
E. BoyEs & Co., Liverpool and Newry (accepied), W. Readman, Whitby . : : : 55 kOe OC 
J. Boanson, Whitby : . 50 10 O 
ROCHFORD. J. Soulsby, Whitby ; 45 10 oO 
For Additions, &c., to Rochford Board Schools, Essex. T. H. Trueman, Whitby : : 3g. Ag —6 
NORDEN, Rochford (accepted) «£229 10.0 J. COCKERILL, Whitby (accepted) . ° : 38 Io oO 
ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. OPPERMANN’S Registered 
EUR HE Sw SERWAT 
EXCELSIOR”) & & 
DYNAMOS.  & ap ' 
*  |£ GREEN ISLATEG? & 
H 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


FRICTION HOISTS! APPARATUS. 


LIMITED 


0 
STMoR s 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
RHEGISTHRED & 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Pee) bee VE ASN ING 


Crown Works, 
AMHURST ROAD, 


Telegrams—‘‘ Opmann, London.” 


_PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, ; 


NOTTINGHAM, 


HACKNEY. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


se 


INOKELESS Fog Fc OonaveTA Bung 2A 
MHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS47 SHAFTESB! 


And LONDON, 
ChimneyColumns | 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of } 


Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Wsti- | 
mates free. Distance no {| 
object. 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 
By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq., 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, | Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House, 
BATTERSEA. 


A FEW See PROOFS on be had, price 21/- 
A licat: t 

OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. eae a 

handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 
Price 12s, 6¢.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WRITE age PRICES. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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WEST STANLEY. 


For Erection of Five-stalled Stable, Cart-shed, &c., for the 


West Stanley Co-operative Society. 
Complete Works. 


WARRENPOINT. , 
| For Supplying and Fixing the “ Efficient ” Small-pipe Heating 
Apparatus to Wesleyan Chapel. 

E. BovEs & Co., Liverpool and Newry (accepted). 


J. Shepherd, Gosforth . : =Lh20 0 FO 

Wells & Scott, West Stanley 271 0 O 

Routledge & Mordue, Ane : 1245) (OF 50 

G. Forster, West Stanley . : : : . 240 0 0 

Kell & Co., Chester-le-Street , 235 0 O _ TRADE NOTES. _ | 

Routledge & Irwin, Armfield. : 233 0 o | AN important addition has just been made to St. Jude’s Church, 
¥ Sheffield, in the form of a handsome brass eagle lectern of 


J. Scott 


Yoiner, Painting, Glazing, and Plumbing. 


Mason, Cement, and Slating. 


conventional destgn. “This was’ supplied by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. 
THE Borough Hall, Oldham, is ventilated by means of 


T30 e770 


T. Wells, West Stanley 135 © © | Shorland’s inlet tubes, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 

T. S(Oreyuee os eae eee 132 © © | Manchester and London, Mr. Sidney Stott, of Oldham, being 
W. Johnson . : . : : 116 © © | the architect. 

Yoiner, Painter, and Glazing. AT a town’s meeting at Burnley on Tuesday evening it was 

Cooper & Son : . . : . 118 10 ©O | decided to promote a Bill for the extension of the borough, 

Irwin “ : . 118 © O | and obtain powers to expend 30,000/. on local gasworks and 

Slating. other improvements. 

G.Wicholson . «|e sas as o) 13580 50 SEVENTEEN tenders were received for heating the Hornsey 

Local Board Isolation Hospital, and that of Mr. George 

WORCESTER. Jennings, of Stangate, Lambeth, has been accepted for a total 


For Laying Sewers, with Flushing Tanks, Manholes, ,Venti- 


lators, &c., Worcester. 


of 3807. No decision has, however, been arrived at with regard 
to the tenders for heating the Board’s offices. 


W. Gibson, Exeter . . . , . £3:267 9 Oo ON Monday evening the first instalment of the im- 
W. J. Bottrill, Cannon Street . 3;213. © © | provements now being carried out in connection with the 
G. Bell, Tottenham . . 2,933 © O | electric lighting system were used in Leamington. Arc lights, 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham 2,250 O O|ranging from 300 down to 50 candle-power are placed at 
T. Vale, Hartlebury . 2,248 oO O| intervals along the Parade, giving a good light, but their 
H. Hill, Maidenhead 2,193 10 © | brilliancy detracts from the power of the ordinary electric 
J. Butler, Worcester . 2,022 10 6 | lights. 

G. Law, Kidderminster . + 1,957 0. 0 SINCE the “Popular Educator” first appeared, the firm 
HotmeE & KING, Liverpool (accepted ) 1,795 15 4 | of Cassell & Co. has grown to great magnitude. But naturally 


WORTLEY. 


for Works in Building Sixteen Houses, Whitehall Road, New 


Wortley. Mr. C. F. WILKINSON, 


Square, Leeds. ‘ 
Accepted Tenders. 


there is a feeling of affection for the publication which, from 
meeting a want of the time, helped towards the success of the 
publishers. Although we have Board schools and technical 
colleges, the ‘“‘ Popular Educator” has not been superseded. It 
still remains the most successful of all attempts to give valuable 
information at the cheapest rate. A new edition is now brought 


Architect, 35 Park 


Brown & Brook, Armley, plasterer . £100 © o | out which is no mere reprint, for every page has undergone 
A. Temple, Leeds, slater : 69 10 o | revision. As the previous editions have been appreciated, it is 
B. Beaumont, New Wortley, painter . 50 0 © | only fair to assume that the rising generation will also study a 
R. Oates, Leeds, plumber 35 o o! owrk which must benefit every one who studies its pages. 


———— 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | } 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cxrtiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spragur’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fileet St.. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


7 COX EDCLEY & CO,,LIM., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


t( Stained & Leaded Glass 
4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical ‘ "4 
mat Purposes. | ie \ 
Hi] Designs & Estimates Free. Also ie 
Catalogue on application. 


24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [m4 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. xe 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


ASPHALTE. C. W. ENGLISH, 


White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


“| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


“41 WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
{ < | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
WA: 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
=| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Orrice:—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.c. |69, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


POSOCSCSSSHSSHS SH SOP SCOOPS OPHSSOOHOSCSS DOD best style and on short notice. 


SIMPLEX -EAP 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx *««x*« SKYLIGHTS & 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


LONDOK, 


$.B 


No Special sontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


COLLINGE’S 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. : Paris aa 
GROVER & Co. (ximiten), Engineers, &e. IMRAY'S 
Ni ARBLE *& Wo RK. | Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. City Rd., London, N. on 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. | ,-.' 7 :xerouises Gow rere. 222] HINGES AND BOLTS. N’¢ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and << ACGME 29 
Polishing Works, QUANTITIES, ETC. DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
NEWCASTLE - UP ON a TYNE. Lith Compectly ausiiten and For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
ithographed by return of post} . Also‘ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 


certain. Plans, &c , best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


aoe Photolithugrapher and 


for Double-acting Doors only 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 


AWARDS— 
A eave plete Edinburgh& York 
. Exhibitions, 1886. 
SS Bolton & Adelaide 


OCKNEY & CO.; Quarry Owners. Exhibitions, 1887, 


A geri ' ‘ - rinte London 
Prices quoted on application for Deliver 7 Collotype Printer, ee 
Railway Staiioa, for ali Me ae ot 4 + TOU EAT NOES St  Shukespeare Printing Works Showronms— {|| HINDLE, 
x Selected specially to suit Architects’ a : ’'| HOUNDSDIICH. 
BATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ use. BIRMINGHAM, | lustrated Price Lists, NORTON & Co. 
&¢,, on application. OLDHAM, 


Address—YOCKWEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


| fa 


SOMETHING NEW 


Electric Supply Company or 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use a 
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AN inquiry has been held at Eccles as to the application of 
the Barton and Eccles Local Board for sanction to borrow 
10,1702. for works of private street improvement, and 250/. for 
the erection of sheds, store-room, and bour:dary wall at the 
town hall. 


2 
SS 


THE IRONVONGERS’ EXHIBITION. 


A very fair number of exhibits are collected in the above 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, and many well-known firms 
are represented. We notice a particularly good show of 
wrought-iron work, and amongst other firms are Messrs. Edgar 
Keeling, Teale & Co., of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, who 
show a variety of chandeliers,’ candelabras, grills, &c., nearly 
all reproductions of designs previously executed. That excel- 
lent finish which is the conspicuous feature of English wrought- 
iron work is well illustrated by this firm ; the designs are 
charming and novel. 

English smith’s art is conspicuous at the modest but 
tasteful stand of Messrs. T. F. Pinnock & Co., and their 
exhibits show that they are quite cognisant of the sympathetic 
nature of their material. The heavy work on view, in the 
shape of two pilasters, is a good instance of clean forging and 
fitting in the working out of an excellent design. The general 
effect of this work is, no doubt, produced by the care given to 
the “sizing” of the iron, a most important feature in the pro- 
duction of a taking effect for the eye. Messrs. T. F. Pinnock 
have erected a forge at the Exhibition, and workmen are 
engaged in making the wrought-iron work in all its branches. 

Messrs. Kaye & Sons exhibit their well-known push-and- 
pull system of works, and show its application to theatre 
exits. The Royal Music Hall and the Court Theatre have 
adopted it; and we think it has no superior in the market. 

Messrs. Darby & Co., Limited, Caledonian Road, exhibit a 
new method of heating by means of oil and water, which we shall 
refer to in a subsequent issue. Mr. Robert Adams exhibits his 
well-known “Victor” door spring, which is so favourably 
known. The Atkinson gas engine deserves special mention 
for economy and efficiency. Prominent amongst the lighting 
firms represented are Messrs. Siemens, with their regenerative 
gas lamps, of which system they are the originators. The 

Limited, Corbet Court, 


——_—————————————————————— oom 
Gracechurch Street, introduce a speciality consisting of 
pedestals made of corrugated iron in exact imitation of majolica 
and marble of every colour. So striking is the resemblance 
that the firm find it necessary to inform visitors in a printed 
notice that these productions are not marble. The Scandinavian 
Stove Company, of 47 Shaftesbury Avenue, exhibit their 
patent Scandinavian stove—an improvement which should 
interest those who advocate smoke abatement, for it is prac- 
tically smokeless. 

Mr. F. Benson, of 59 Upper Street, and Highbury Iron- 
works, Station Road, makes an extensive show of the various 
kinds of iron wine binsj manufactured by him. The French 
pattern bin, being made in sizes to hold from one dozen and 
upwards, struck us as being the kind best adapted to the use of 
those whose houses have not been arranged with cellar accom- 
modation, or those who go in for varieties in their vinous con- 
sumption, inasmuch as every bottle has a separate rest, and 
can be taken out without disturbing the others. They are also 
made with doors to lock up, so that a wine bin can be placed 
in any part of the premises with perfect security. Altogether, 
we conclude that these bins, from their great usefulness and 
portability, ought to form a very necessary adjunct to the 
ordinary stock of a furnishing ironmonger, their price being so 
low as to place them within the reach of every consumer. The 
next thing that we notice is what are termed wrought-iron 
bins. These are formed by partitions having crossbars at 
intervals, on which the shelves, composed of strong plates of 
sheet-iron, supported by bearers of T-iron, rest. These shelves 
are removable at will. In these bins the lathe is used in 
turning. The great features of these bins are the saving of 
space, the ease with which they can be fixed or removed if 
required. These appear to us to recommend themselves 
strongly to architects, builders, &c., for use in mansions, clubs, 
Mr. Benson seems to have made 
it since 1862—there- 
fore competent from his long experience to give the best advice 
to those charged with the arrangement and fitting up of wine 
cellars. 

Mr. Frederick Betts, of 31 and 33 York Street, London 
Road, has a fine show of marble mantelpieces, tiled grates, 
overmantels, &c., at stand No. 17, and also a newly-designed 
cooking range, the “ Grecian,” which we_ illustrate. It is 
specially prepared for the London market, being strong, well 
finished, and very low in price, and already several large con- 
tracts have been secured for the New Year. This range can 
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be fitted with open fire arrangements of almost any pattern. 
Besides being economical in fuel, it is thoroughly strong and 
durable, and handsome in appearance. Mr. Frederick Betts 
has an extensive stock of marble and enamelled slate chimney- 


pieces, tiled grates and hearths at his show-rooms at the above 
address, where he has one of the largest stocks in London. 
Messrs. W. Hoffler & Co., of Basinghall Street, E.C., 
have a representative exhibit at the Ironmongers’ Exhibition of 
their beautiful artistic wrought-iron work. A reference to the 
sample books of the firm will further show the marvellous 
power of designing possessed by the firm, in the unlimited 
variety of charming articles delineated. The same articles are 
repeated again and again, no two alike, the variety in design 
being pushed far beyond what one would have thought possible 
in the staff of a single house of business. Every use that 
ornamental metalwork can serve has apparently been con- 
sulted. In addition to the application to artificial lighting of 
every kind, including table-lamps, hall-lamps, &c., are number- 
less objects to serve the most varied of useful and ornamental 


purposes. Where all is excellent, it would be hard to pick out 
individual articles for praise above any of the rest. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE committee of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts have 
issued a report on the communications laid before the Society 
during the session 1887-1888. The committee state they have 
awarded the following prizes :—The Keith prize, value thirty 
sovereigns, to James Hart Robertson, Rochester, America, for 
his paper on “The Writing Telegraph ;” a Brisbane prize, 
value twelve sovereigns, to D, William Kemp, J.P., John 
Kirkwood, and James Kirkwood, for “ Improvements in shaping 
ductile metals to form concave, indented, or hollow articles, by 
the direct application of fluid pressure ;” a Hepburn prize, 
value ten sovereigns, to William Ireland, Buckhaven, for his 
“ New machine for making loops, ossels, or snoods for fishing 
nets, fishing lines, and other purposes ;” and a Reid and Auld 
prize, value three sovereigns, to William Sturrock, watchmaker, 
12 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, for his paper “On an 
electric illuminated time indicator.” The committee award a 
complimentary Keith medal to Alan Brebner, M.Inst.C.E., for 
his paper on “ Modern Harbour Construction ;” a complimen- 
tary Brisbane medal to William Dyce Cay, M.Inst.C.E., for his 
paper “On the construction of marine works with concrete 
bags, and on the plant for their deposit ;” a complimentary 
Hepburn medal to John Reid Rosemont, for his paper “On 
hydraulic hoists with suggestions for improved structure in the 
apparatus, and greater economy in the employment of 
hydraulic power for lifting apparatus with variable loads ;” 
a complimentary Hepburn medal to R. Hedger Wallace, 
M.R.A.S.E., for his paper on “Agricultural Education ;” and 
a complimentary Keith medal to J. W. Inglis, I R.o. da 
M.Inst.C.E., for his paper “ On plantations producing fuel and 
timber for building purposes, in Bengal and Burma.” The 
special thanks of the Society are also given to the president, 
Mr. Bruce Peebles, F.R.S.E., for his opening address; to Dr, 
Sang, for papers ; and to Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., London, 
for his paper on “ Patent drain-pipes.” 


BUILDING IN LEEDS. 


THE report of the inspector of buildings to the Building 
Clauses Committee of the Leeds Corporation, for the year 
ending August 31, gives the following statistics on building :— 
Total number of plans, 1,847; number of plans approved, 
1,480; number of plans rejected, 299; number of buildings 
(including houses), 5,348; number of buildings approved, 
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4,612 ; number of buildings rejected, 736. The 2,058 houses | on. The blame must, no doubt, be divided. There were 
shown upon the 360 plans approved, include—!4 villas, 8 semi- | honest members of the Board who had no suspicion whatever 
detached villas, 620 through houses, and 1,416 back-to-back | of the tricks played by the clerks in the surveyors’ office and by 
houses. The 31 miscellaneous plans were for 2 churches, | the outside architects ; but then, men so utterly blind to what 
1 addition to church, 1 chapel, 1 addition to chapel, 7 mission- | was going on around them are unfit for any public position 
rooms, I addition to mission-room, 6 schools, 6 additions to | whatever ; they would be incompetent members of a village 
schools, 3 clubs, 1 savings bank, I music-hall, and 1 arcade. | vestry. With regard to the keener members of the Board, who 
During the present year 1,723 houses have been completed and could shrewdly guess why their professional colleagues said 
certified for occupation, including 6 villas, 13 semi-detached | “ Yes” or “No,” it is obvious that, though not paid in cash, 
villas, 620 through houses, and 1,084 back-to-back houses. | they were otherwise considered. How could they be harsh to 
586 miscellaneous buildings, and 867 privies and ashpits, friends with whom, perhaps, they had dined the night be- 
waterclosets, trough-closets, and dry ashpits, have been com- | fore?” 
pleted and certified. Two informations have been laid before “We now see,” adds the same journal, “what was inside 
the stipendiary magistrate for infringement of the laws, con- | that whitewashed sepulchre, the Board of Works. The vestries 
victions being obtained in each case, with fines amounting to 3/. | are notoriously incompetent and corrupt, as the state of the 
slums attests. It will be the same with the London County 
Council if public opinion does not keep a sharp eye on this new 
local parliament. Unless high-minded men of leisure and 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. ability come forward as candidates, we shall have a new horde 
THE Times says the Commissioners have unfolded an inte- | of hungry vestrymen pushing themselves to the front, eager for 
resting and remarkable history, which should at least prove | free lunches, secret bribery, and indirect pickings of all kinds.” 
useful in directing the attention of the new County Councils to The Standard says the interim report of the Board of Works 
some of the methods in which corrupt officials may obtain | is a disappointing document. The ample powers conferred on 
profit by sacrificing the interests which it is their duty to | the Commission to discover the truth seem to be dissociated 
protect. It is evident from the whole of the report that the | from the vigour necessary to enforce the proper lessons. One 
members of the Board of Works, of whom the great majority | reflection naturally excited by a perusal of the apologetic para- 
are definitely acquitted of all suspicion of wrong-doing, did, | graphs is, that if a body on which no general censure is pro- 
nevertheless, conduct their business in a manner which | nounced could give rise to such scandals, what might be ex- 
afforded exceptional facilities for dishonesty. pected of a representative body really and intrinsically bad? 
The Daily Telegraph does not approve of the very mild | The Metropolitan Board has done great and excellent work, 
manner in which Lord Herschell speaks of the moribund Board. | for which it is entitled to lasting credit, and yet its career is 
It says :—‘‘ They entrusted the questions of purchases and | marked by defects and transgressions of so serious a nature as 
contracts, not to a small and responsible body, composed of | to invite the most emphatic disapproval. Its relations with 
their best men, but to all the members sitting as a private com- | music-halls, theatres, and public-houses have been singularly 
mittee, and not asa public board. At these sittings any member | unfortunate, and have given rise to abuses at which the Royal 
could attend and any member could be absent. Consequently | Commissioners are amazed, though their good opinion of the 
the architects who were on the Board made it their business to Board survives it all. Two or three officers and two members 
attend when questions in which their clients were concerned | are marked out as the actual offenders; but beyond these 
came on for adjudication, and their unprofessional colleagues individual cases the Commissioners find nothing amiss, except, 
accepted, of course, the advice of men whom they regarded as , it may be, that some part of the organisation was not so well 
disinterested experts, when, in fact, they were interested parties to _ adapted for the proper execution of public business as it might 
the contract. Now this system all round presupposes on the | have been. In short, the public are very much indebted to the 
part of the Board either an absolute imbecility if they did not ,; Commissioners for the facts they have elicited, but owe them 
perceive the facilities for fraud they were making, or a general, small thanks for the conclusions which they have founded upon 
if not a particular, knowledge of the corrupt transactions carried | them. ‘The forty pages of the Report furnish a most painful 
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exposé of scandalous practices carried on over a series of years, 


and perpetrated with an impunity which could scarcely have 
becn greater had the entire body sanctioned and supported 
them. 

The Daily News says :— There seems to be no evidence 
that the members of the Metropolitan Board have been them- 
selves corrupt, though some of them get justly and severely 
rebuked, but they were blind to the corruption which was going 
on all round them, and were little more than mere servants of 
their own servants.” 

The Globe considers the report is the sort of document 
which unprejudiced readers of the evidence were prepared for, 
and that any expectation which may have been cherished of a 
sweeping condemnation of the Board either for incompetence 
or neglect of duty, still more for dishonesty, will be grievously 
disappointed. It says:—“The people of London may be 
assured, as the result of a most stringent and certainly not 
benevolently neutral inquiry, that the splendid works which 
have improved the metropolis almost out of recognition have 
not, except in very few instances indeed, been the occasion of 
anything which can be called jobbery or waste. It would be 
odd if the experience of thirty years did not suggest some 
lessons for the future, and the proposals of the}Commission 
that the principle of the Corrupt Practices Act may be applied 
to transactions between public bodies and outsiders will 
probably receive general approval.” 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN JAPAN. 


FROM the report of the Japanese Railway Bureau for the past 
year, which has just appeared, it would seem that, rapidly as it 
is progressing, railway construction in that country has to meet 
unusual difficulties, or rather, an unusual number of difficulties, 
owing to the physical geography of Japan. One line of 205 
miles in length involves the construction of sixteen tunnels, 
16,000 feet long, and the bridging of eleven rivers. One of 
these had a velocity in time of flood of 27 feet per second, and 
in another the brick piers have to be sunk to a depth of 80 feet. 
A range of mountains is crossed at a height of 1,468 feet. Part 
of another line ascends to a height of 3,144 feet, and during 
five months of the year work is rendered impossible by the snow, 
and sometimes in the summer months an epidemic of cholera 
has the same effect. 


FALL OF NEW HOUSE. 


ON last Friday afternoon a house which formed the corner 
of a new row of shops and houses in Great Titchfield 
Street, suddenly collapsed, when six men were killed and 
several were injured. For some months past a row of build- 
ings in Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, has been under- 
going rebuilding by the firm of Oldrey & Son, Kensal Road, 
Paddington. The buildings erected are substantial three- 
storey structures of yellow brick faced with freestone, and 
intended as shops with dwelling-houses above. ‘The last of the 
set to be completed was that standing on a site formerly 
occupied by the Queen’s Head public-house, with a frontage to 
Great Titchfield Street, and a wing on Riding House Street, a 
narrow thoroughfare running parallel to Oxford Street. The 
building had been roofed over, and on Friday afternoon 
upwards of twenty workmen—bricklayers, carpenters, painters, 
and their labourers—were at work on the premises. At about 
ten minutes to four o’clock the attention of the people in the 
adjoining shops and houses was attracted by a loud rumbling 
noise, described by a spectator as similar to several carts 
emptying loads of stones or bricks, and the air around the new 
building was obscured by a cloud of dust. When this had 
cleared away partially, it was seen that the structure was now 
a shapeless mass of broken timber, woodwork, and dis- 
membered fragments of brick walls. The thoroughfare is so 
narrow that some of the shop fronts opposite were marked by 
portions of the falling débris. The inquest began on Tuesday 
before Dr. Thomas. 

Mr. Montague Tench, one of the medical officers of the 
Middlesex Hospital, deposed that the deceased, Alexander 
Wain, had died in the hospital, sixteen hours after admission, 
from internal injuries. 

John Clements Richards, general foreman to Messrs. 
Oldrey & Co., builders, said that the old buildings at the 
corner of Titchfield Street and Riding House Lane were 
entirely pulled down, and the new buildings were chiefly com- 
posed of bricks, stone, and iron. They commenced the work 
of rebuilding about nine weeks ago. They had thirty-two men 
employed on the works, which were to be completed within a 
given time. The work comprised two houses, 53 and 55 Titch- 
field Street, but that to be reinstated was only one house, and 
the one that fell was No. 53. They had completed the house as 
far as the construction went, and they carried out the work under 
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the supervision of an architect, Mr. Miller, and he considered 
the whole of the work was proceeding very satisfactorily. 
On Friday morning he was on the works, and he noticed 
nothing dangerous. Ironwork was used in the building, and 
the materials generally were good and sound. The roof was put 
on to the house 55 about a quarter to four on Friday afternoon. 
Witness continued :—I was in No. 55, in my office, when a 
clerk came to speak to me, and said I was wanted. On going 
out of the door, with the intention of going up to the roof of 53, 
I heard a rumbling noise, and thought that it might be that the 
large tank on the top scaffolding might have fallen. The bricks 
and the mortar and all the materials were good, but we had a 
great deal of wet weather. When the building fell I was at the 
door of 55. I could not tell the cause of the collapse. The 
works were being carried out under the supervision of the 
architect, who acted also as clerk of the works, and they were 
carried out in accordance with the specifications he had drawn. 
I could not form any opinion as to the cause of the accident. 
The district surveyor visited and inspected the works, I should 
think, about once a week. I believe I have seen him there 
seven or eight times. The witness, in a severe cross-examina- 
tion, stated that the house had a foundation of 3 feet of concrete, 
and it was bound by girders to the adjacent houses in Riding 
House Lane. The mortar was properly mixed with lime and 
sand. The materials were good. He worked from the archi- 
tect’s specifications and not from any ideas of his own. He 
did not consider that the mortar was of such an_ inferior 
character that on being pressed in the fingers it crumbled like 
dirt. Mr. Miller, the architect, had a clerk named Freeman. 
He might have been more frequently there than Mr. Miller 
himself. The party wall of the adjacent house in Riding House 
Lane was underpinned before the footings of the new buildings 
were put in. 

George Winter, a bricklayer, said he had been working on 
the fallen premises for a month or six weeks. He understood 
the character of mortar. That used in this building was good 
mortar. He neither heard of nor saw anything wrong in the 
construction of the building. At the time of the fall of the 
building he was at work at the top of the house 53, at a 
chimney. The house suddenly collapsed, and he came down 
with the chimney to the bottom. He was but very slightly 
injured. The whole place seemed to collapse in a moment, 
He could give no explanation whatever as to the cause of the 
collapse. He heard no complaint or remark whatever among 
the men as to the character of the building. He had been for 


fifteen years a bricklayer, and would know if the materials 
were good or bad. He looked upon the building materials at 
this place as good. He had no idea of how this occurrence 
took place. 

Thomas Robinson, a cheesemonger, residing in Great Titch- 
field Street, said he was looking out of his window at the time 
of the fall. He had watched the building day by day, and on 
Friday afternoon it seemed as if it was nearly finished, when 
all at once it gave a sort of quiver and suddenly collapsed. In 
less than a minute the entire building fell. All the men were 
at work, and when he saw what had happened he rushed down 
stairs and sent his sons for cabs to take the poor fellows away 
to the hospital. He was nota builder, but he thought it must 
have been one of the girders gave way. A police-constable 
and some other witnesses having given evidence as to seeing the 
building suddenly collapse, but without being able to give any 
evidence as to the cause, 

The Coroner said he should adjourn the inquiry and have 
the plan, the specification, and the débris of the building prac- 
tically and professionally examined with a view, if possible, to 
arrive at the conclusion as to the real cause of the accident. 
He pointed out, however, that the magistrates made no allow- 
ance for such a purpose, and he had on previous occasions to 
pay for this professional aid out of his own pocket. On this 
occasion, however, he was pleased to say that a professional 
gentleman, Mr. Collins, had kindly undertaken to perform the 
duty without remuneration. 

The inquiry was ultimately adjourned till the 28th inst. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Master Builders 
Association was held on Monday night, at the Great Western 
Hotel, Mr. A. S. Smith (president) in the chair. The annual 
report stated that the committee were glad to report an im- 
provement in trade generally, and hoped that it would be 
permanent, and eventually extend to the building trade of the 
town. The committee had again felt it their duty during the 
year to call the attention of architects to the unfairness of 
requiring builders to verify the accuracy of quantities supplied; 
and upon doing so had been fairly met. In connection with 
this matter, the committee were pleased to be able to report a 
growing inclination on the part of architects to use the contract 
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forms which had been approved by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the National Association of Master 
Builders. A copy of this form of contract had during the year 
b2 en sent to each member of the Association, and its adoption 
was strongly urged. The balance-sheet showed total receipts 
f or the year 8r/. 9s. 7@., which, with the balance from last year, 
14/. 8s. 44a., made a total of 95/. 17s. 11}d.; and the various 
disbursements amounted to 83/. 14s., leaving a sum of 
12/, 3s. 113d. to the credit of the Association. The report 
having been approved, Mr. Bowen moved, and Mr. C. H. 
Barnsley seconded, the re-election of Mr. Smith as president. 
In reply, the President said that he was deeply indebted to 
Mr. Bowen and Mr. Barnsley for the services they had 
rendered to the Association during the year, in consequence of 
his own illness. The thanks of the Association were due to 
the gentlemen named. On_ the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. A. Smith, Mr. C. H. Barnsley was elected 
vice-president. The treasurer, Mr. W. J. Whittall, was re- 
elected, as were also Messrs. Barnsley and Sapcote as auditors. 
The Secretary drew attention to the question of the proposed 
reduced subscription to the National Association of Master 
Builders, and pointed out that it was a matter left over from 
the last meeting. He did not know whether it was intended to 
proceed with the question. Mr. Bowen said that the National 
Association carried out its work as economically as possible 
compatible with efficiency, and he recommended that the 
matter should pass by at least for another year. Mr. Barnsley 
considered that if the matter were left in the hands of the com- | 
mittee it would be satisfactorily arranged. The matter then 
dropped, and the proceedings terminated. 

The members subsequently dined together, under the 
presidency of Mr. A. S. Smith. The loyal toasts having been | 
honoured, Mr. C. H. Barnsley proposed “ The Town and Trade 
of Birmingham.” Councillor Barclay, in reply, briefly touched 
on the progress of the town during the last twenty-five years. 
He hoped that the improvement which had been felt in several | 
trades would extend to the building trades. The President | 
proposed “ Success to the Birmingham Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation,” and said that in the past the Association had rendered 
valuable services to its members. Although there was a lull 
at the present, there might again come a time when its services 
would be of value of the highest importance. It always looked 
after the well-being of the members. Mr. Doubleday re- | 
sponded, and contrasted the appearance and importance of the 
town 300 years ago with that of the present time. The pro- ! 


gress of the last fifty years had been most marvellous, and the 
buildings which had been erected in the town bore evidence 
of the progress of the times. Mr. Sapcote proposed “ The 
National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. J. Bowen. The latter, in reply, 
dwelt on the importance of fidelity to the Central Association, 
by which means, he contended, the local builders would derive 
not only benefit to themselves, but would command the con- 
gratulations of the town. Several other toasts were proposed 
during the evening. 


THE STREET ARCHITECTURE OF MANCHESTER. 


AN important discussion (according to the Manchester 
City News) on the subject of the street architecture of 
Manchester took place about a fortnight ago at a meeting of 
members of the Arts Club, at the Club Room, Albert Square. 
Mr. J. H. Nodal presided, and amongst others present (in 
addition to those who spoke) were Messrs. Hermann 
Magnus, William Mosley, Alfred Kendal, Colonel Rogers, 
Thomas Black, T. H. M‘Cormick, W. W. Page, William 
Dawes, S. C. Cawthra, Charles J. Maycock, W. Wareing 
Faulder, and J. Buchmann. Letters were read from several 
gentlemen who were unable to attend the meeting. One was 
from Lord Egerton of Tatton, who, the Chairman remarked, 
had a peculiar right to speak upon this matter, not only by 
reason of his knowledge of the city, but on account of his 
almost professional experience, he having gone the curriculum 
of an architect’s office. Lord Egerton wrote :—‘“I shall be 
very glad to consider how the street architecture of Manchester 
might be improved, I consider the city itself an hopeless case, 
but I shall be very glad to support any movement to improve 
the suburban architecture of Manchester.” Mr. W. A. Royle, 
chairman of the Manchester Society of Architects, wrote :—“ I 
am quite satisfied that a subject of such importance to every 
individual whose lot is to spend a large proportion of his 
existence in this unlovely city will be ably discussed, and I 
hope the result of the meeting will be to initiate a scheme 
which if adopted would have the effect of preventing any 
further disfigurement of our streets.” Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton and Councillor J. H. Andrews also wrote expressing their 
regret that they were unable to attend, and their deep interest 
in the subject set down for discussion. 

The Chairman said the subject for consideration that 
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evening was a somewhat novel one. No meeting of the kind | chester, whose name was Edward Walters. He had also had 
had ever been held in Manchester before, and, so far as he | a classical education, but his proclivity fell upon the Italian 
knew, no public meeting had ever taken place in any town in | lines, and they had those beautiful edifices—many of them 
the kingdom to deal with the question of street architecture | Manchester warehouses—all built upon the Italian model, and 
and its improvement. Consequently there were no precedents certainly built by a man who knew what he was doing, 
to guide them; they were sailing, as it were, into an unex- | and who was a perfect master of Italian architecture. He 
plored sea. It was true that in Manchester we had at times ; need not enumerate many examples. The Free Trade Hall, 
had discussions in the newspapers, and one last year, begun by | of course, was his last and greatest work, upon which Walters 
Mr. Robert Falkner, attracted a large amount of public atten- | expended years of thought. Then they came tothe men of our 
tion. Unfortunately, like most questions introduced in news- | own time, among them Mr. Worthington and Mr. Waterhouse 
papers, unless backed by an outside movement, the results | and others, who introduced another phase of art, a good deal 
were nil, We had also in this city two architectural societies, | of which was beautiful and appropriate ; but there was again 
and it was quite possible, and indeed probable, that the members | another stage which had no style and no art about it, so far as 
had discussed the subject frequently, but as their proceedings | he (Mr. Darbyshire) could judge. There was a utilitarian 
were confined to themselves, they had no influence upon the | spirit through the whole of the city which prevented in some 
outside public. The great point of course was to create a | way or other the realisation of beautiful works of architecture 
public interest in the subject, and, when that was done, no | or other street adornment. It seemed to him that the un- 
doubt architects would give every aid possible. loveliness of Manchester might be put under a few short heads. 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire was called upon to open the dis- | The first was bad architecture and worse sculpture : then they 
cussion. He did not propose, he said, to take up the time of | had utilitarianism, then misappropriation of site, and then they 
the meeting by discussing what might be called the absurdities | came to something outside architecture in the way of street 
which characterised the Georgian era; but he thought they | advertising, overhead wires, and authoritative restrictions, the 
might take some notice of the period which followed it—that | smoke nuisance, want of colour and light and shade. If they 
of revived Classicism in Manchester. He remembered the | took bad architecture, they came first to the great building in 
existence of an architect who did almost the whole of that | Piccadilly, and which they knew as the Infirmary. The 
work, whose name was Richard Lane, who had been educated | history of that building was most singular. Originally 
in the ultra-Classical school, and who was in fact a student of it was a plain brick building, with a lot of square 
Greek art and Greek architecture. He could not believe in | holes knocked out for light. Then Mr. Lane came and 
anything else, and the consequence was he perpetuated many | faced it with ashlar, making it look as respectable as he could, 
of the Classical abominations in Manchester which unfor- | and putting a big portico in front, which made the patients’ 
tunately were so bulky, so heavy, and so costly that they had | rooms dark, dreary, and miserable. Thinking that was not 
never yet been removed. ‘The golden age of Pericles still stood sufficient, Mr. Lane added a little dome, which was so small 
out as marking the acme of architecture and sculpture and of and insignificant as to present a decidedly puerile appearance. 
art, and therefore in calling these things Classical abomina- | What had followed? All round the site, in every direction, 
tions he (Mr. Darbyshire) was not for one moment wishing | they saw huge piles of white brick, with certainly nothing but 
to derogate from the beauty and utility of the architecture | holes knocked out for light, objectionable buildings were placed 
of the Acropolis of Athens. It was with regard to the | against the Classical front, and altogether he thought there 
misapprehension of the objects of that art and its mis- | never was such an unfortunate jumble in any town in the 
appropriation in the streets of Manchester that he wished to | country. He did not know whether a golden age in art would 
say a few words, and which he thought had caused a vast "ever come to this country, but if it did the men of that day, he 
amount of ugliness and unloveliness. He did not know , ventured to say, would look with amazement at the waste 
whether it had struck his hearers as it had struck him to ask | and spoliation on that site, and wonder what order of men 
what had a Greek temple to do with an infirmary, a Quaker’s | they were that lived in the nineteenth century. He singled 
meeting-house, or a concert-hall. It seemed only about a , this out as one example of the perpetuation of ugliness. Then 
quarter of a century ago that another man arose in Man. : as to utilitarianism. In the erection of large retail shops they 
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seemed to have reached an age of glass and iron, of large piles 
of superstructure resting apparently on plate glass. So long as 
they could get the means of displaying the goods and accom- 
modation for customers, the front of the buildings and the 
effects upon the streets were never for once considered. That 
was what he called an absolute triumph of utilitarianism. Mis- 
appropriation of site seemed to him to be an important point 
to look at. In Piccadilly they had a grand site, but he asked 
whether the best had been done with that site. The Town 
Hall was another example. He held that there had been want 
of judgment on the part of those who settled where that build- 
ing should be, inasmuch as they had given the architect one of 
the most awkward problems to solve in giving him a site like 
a flat-iron to work upon. As a consequence, thousands of 
pounds had been thrown away, and the architect had 
been cramped and had not been able to produce the 
result which the citizens were entitled to expect when 
they built their grand municipal hall. It seemed to him also 
that science in these days had played a great part in the ruin 
of street architecture and street art. They could stick up as 
many advertisements and ugly flaming placards all over their 
buildings as they thought fit. They could cover their town 
with a network of wires and erect excrescences which destroyed 
the outline of any buildings they might attempt to put up. In 
fact, there had been no attempt on the part of any authority to 
guide the hands of the men who had to provide the future 
architecture of Manchester. As to the sculpture of Manchester, 
perhaps the least said the better. Sculpture was, perhaps, not 
a strong.point in the streets of any city in this country, but in 
Manchester, he thought, they had been peculiarly unsuccessful 
in this respect. He did not think any continental town would 
tolerate, for instance, the statue of Cromwell, which stood near 
to the Cathedral. The authority that would allow those four 
miserable, horrible lamps at the corner of the pedestal of that 
statue to remain all this time was to blame. There was a case 
calling for redress and for some body in the city to regulate 
these things. They had a statue of their late worthy Bishop in 
Albert Square, and it was an honour to the city that there should 
be a statue to a Bishop, but it was a misfortune that such a statue 
should be completely thrown away. He (Mr. Darbyshire) was 
open to correction, but he would not have allowed the Bishop 
to stand outside with his hat off. He would have surrounded 
him or have associated him in some way with that ecclesiastical 
architecture which was a part of his existence. He would 
not have put his back to the principal square and compelled 


people to walk all round to see the name of the Bishop on the 
back of the pedestal. These things showed the want of some 
regulating authority. We were sadly handicapped in England, 
and in this city especially, by the climate. It seemed to hima 
vital principle that science should attempt in some way or other 
to get rid of the vitiating influences to which street architecture 
was subjected here. He did not despair. He had hopes that 
a better day would dawn. He supposed they must all admit 
that loveliness in their streets was of great importance to the 
poetry of life, and he hoped some action would be taken by 
which the future of the Manchester streets and their architec- 
ture might be regulated. He did not think he could even 
suggest what should be done; but as long as we had a cor- 
porate body to govern the city, that body ought not only to 
take cognisance of the sanitary state of the life of the citizens, 
but it ought—either by an individual who knew all about the 
subject or by a well-constituted and able body of men—to 
strive, if not to produce loveliness, to prevent ugliness. If that 
club could. give expression to some practical opinion which 
could go before the civic authority, he could not see why we 
could not, as they did in the grand old Italian cities, have a 
man or men who should have the power to say that people who 
built shops, or warehouses, or anything else, should not build 
that which was ugly. He did not ask that men should spend 
money in making things gorgeous, but he asked that the lines 
and the colour should be good, and that the buildings should 
be good in other respects. It was as easy and as cheap to 
produce a beautiful thing as an ugly one, and this was a 
principle that should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. John Farrell said he thought it was as well that non- 


| professional views on the subject should be heard after the 


eloquent disquisition they had had from Mr. Darbyshire. The 
only suggestion that seemed to come from Mr. Darbyshire’s 
remarks was the absolute sweeping away of every architectural 
feature in Manchester. ‘There was scarcely one of the things 
he admired in Manchester in the way of street architecture that 
Mr. Darbyshire had not condemned, and very likely given good 
reasons for condemning. He (Mr. Farrell), however, thought 
that the architects were not so much to blame. In Manchester 
they were very seriously handicapped. He did not care whether 
the buildings were of Greek origin or Italian, or whether the 
outside suited the inside—the general effect was the only thing 
they need think about in considering the question. If street 
architecture was to be of any value at all it should act in the 
direction of elevating the public taste. There were in Man- 
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chester numbers of exquisite buildings. His complaint was, 
and it was a complaint against the Corporation directly, that 
those magnificent buildings were absolutely spoiled by the want 
of ordinary supervision and ordinary care, and given a character 
of unloveliness which was common to every one of them. He 
referred to the point which Mr. Darbyshire himself mentioned— 
those abominable hoardings which were put about all the prin- 
cipal streets, and which had the effect of destroying any beauty 
that architects might succeed in providing for the people, and 
on which capitalists never ceased to spend their money. We 
had at the bottom of Market Street one of the finest buildings 
in England, the Victoria Buildings, the work of a member of 
that club. Of that building Manchester had great reason to be 
proud, bat right in front of it was one of those staring hoardings 
for beastly placards, and the Corporation made no effort 
whatever to stop that system of mural advertising. A man 
put up a house, and spent a lot of money upon it; another man 
put up a second house within twenty yards, and both these 
houses were occupied ; but there was an intervening space, 
enough to build a third house upon, of which the mural adver- 
tisers—those creators of unloveliness in Manchester—took pos- 
session, and paid a magniiicent rent for it, in order to disfigure 
both the house and the whole neighbourhood. He (Mr. 
Farrell) said that the Corporation should control this. The 
Corporation of Edinburgh controlled such things in that city. 
It was stupid nonsense, in his opinion, for the members of the 
Corporation to contend that they had no power to deal with 
these things. If they had not it was more to their disgrace, for 
they could have that power if they applied for it. In the cities 
of the Continent, and in some of the towns of this country, 
such disfigurements as he had referred to were unknown, simply 
because the men who were returned to the municipal body 
took the precaution to provide themselves with the power to 
prevent the development of unloveliness and the throwing away 
of speculators’ money needlessly. He thought it was unfair to 
architects, as well as to capitalists, that the Corporation should 
permit these things, and he suggested that some power should 
be brought to bear upon the Corporation to put an end to the 
system of mural advertising. If that were done he had every 
confidence in Mr. Darbyshire and the rest of the architects of 
Manchester being able to make the city as fine and as beautiful, 
architecturally, as any in the country. 

Mr. A. H. Davies Colley, president of the Manchester 
Architectural Association, said he supposed some fault must 
rest with architects, but it seemed quite possible to him for the 


municipal authority to exercise some kind of influence with 
regard to the architecture. He agreed with Mr. Farrell that 
the state of things in Edinburgh was much more satisfactory 
than it was here, and he thought it was so both in Birmingham 
and Newcastle. Probably some sort of a board of architects, 
and, if they liked, of artists too, might be appointed who should 
have a say as to the general lines of a building, its general 
suitableness to the streets, and to the buildings right and left 
of it. If some sort of supervision was exercised by a compe- 
tent board of that kind, he thought a better state of things 
would be the result. He thought, too, it was quite possible to 
devise methods of making the slums far more lovely and less 
ugly than they were now, and also that the city might be made 
more attractive, at least in the summer, by displays of plants 
and flowers in tubs, in open places like Piccadilly, Albert 
Square, and St. Anne’s Churchyard. 

Mr. John Brooke said he for one did not agree with Lord 
Egerton’s sweeping remark about the unloveliness of Man- 
chester. He thought Manchester was far from unlovely. Any 
one passing through the city on Sundays or Saturday after- 
noons, when there was no smoke, must be impressed with the 
beauty of the outlines on looking down almost any street of the 
city. He thought there were very few towns in the kingdom 
where there were more beautiful outlines in the streets. This 
pointed to one centre that must be attacked, and attacked 
vigorously, namely, the smoke nuisance. The architects of 
Manchester had to complain of the want of attention that was 
displayed to any suggestions made by architects to the Corpo- 
ration. Such suggestions had been received, if not with dis- 
courtesy, with more or less of contempt. 

Mr. Robert Falkner (a member of the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee of the Corporation) said he did not agree with Mr. 
Farrell that Mr. Darbyshire’s remarks had no practical ending. 
The whole tendency of them was that there was no committee 
in the Corporation who had any jurisdiction upon the esthetic 
appearance of the city. It seemed to him (Mr. Faliner) that 
as the City Council had outside gentlemen on the Art Gallery 
Com mittee, similar aid might be given by competent gentlemen 
upon this particular subject. The great difficulty which archi- 
tects had to contend against was the excessive deposit of 
carbon, and in a few years their buildings were covered with 
black slime. If that could be got rid of the appearance of the 
city would be greatly improved. A complaint had been made 
about the hoardings and placards. The Corporation had upon 
their hands a large quantity of vacant land surrounded by 
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hoardings, and in the interests of the citizens the hoardings 
had been turned to account and let to the advertiser until 
the land was required for building purposes. When that 
time came the placards would disappear. With regard to the 
suggestion as to the planting of plants and flowers, he was 
afraid, as Dr. Tatham, medical officer for Salford, put it in his 
report, that each year got more hopeless, and he really doubted 
whether such things would flourish in Manchester until we got 
something like purity of atmosphere. He hoped, however, 
that the experiment would be tried. Speaking as a member of 
the Art Gallery Committee, they—the outsiders on the com- 
mittee——in their last report intimated to the Corporation that 
they should be glad to form a body or be consulted upon any 
points when the zsthetic conditions of the city were under con- 
sideration. He was sorry to say that that suggestion seemed 
to have fallen upon unfruitful ground, for nothing had been 
brought before them in any shape or form. A point on which 
he felt strongly, and on which he thought the Corporation was 
much to blame, was that in laying out new streets like Deans- 
gate they did not leave a square or a circus down the entire 
length. It was almost a disgrace to the city that the Corpora- 
tion should have laid out a fine street like Deansgate, from the 
Cathedral to Knott Mill, without leaving one such open space. 
That would not have been done in Edinburgh or London. In 
Deansgate there was ample room for a square or circus here 
and there, and besides adding to the beauty of the street, the 
Corporation would have had extended frontages to dispose of. 
The same remark applied to Market Street, from Piccadilly to 
St. Mary’s Gate ; but there they were dealing with what had 
been done by a former governing body of the city. He hoped 
he time would come when such things would not be tolerated, 
and when the Corporation should be compelled to give archi- 
tects the opportunity of their work being seen. 

The Chairman said he was disappointed that members of 
the architectural profession present had not said a little more 
about the defects or deficiencies of the building by-laws of the 
city. The first notion of holding this meeting was due to a 
remark made on that point by Mr. Darbyshire in the course of 
a lecture he had delivered in Ancoats. His remark. showed 
that, under the present by-laws, the Corporation not only did 
not encourage but actually discouraged anything of an architec- 
tural character for the beautifying of a neighbourhood. The 
Corporation had got powers for two things, namely, the super- 
intendence and control of buildings for sanitary reasons, and 
secondly, for the safety of the public. If they did not possess 


powers which could enable them to encourage the artistic side 
of architecture, the sooner they obtained them the better. 

Mr, John Angeil said there was no doubt that black smoke 
could be prevented from entering the atmosphere, and that it 
could be done cheaply and effectively was shown by the suc- 
cessful system of smoke-prevention which is in operation at 
Farnworth Bridge, near Bolton, the invention of Mr. Herbert 
Fletcher. . 

Councillor Richard Newton, on the invitation of the chair- 
man, addressed the meeting. He said he was not a member of 
the Improvement Committee, and those who were not ona 
committee knew very little of what happened in it. He was, 
however, on the Parks and Cemeteries and Nuisance Com- 
mittees, which dealt with matters which had been touched 
upon in this discussion. One was as to the prevention of 
smoke. About three-fourths of the members of the Nuisance 
Committee, himself among the number, had had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Fletcher’s system in operation at Farnworth 
Bridge, and it was certain as the result of that visit that some- 
thing would be done within the next few months to prevent the 
smoke nuisance in Manchester. An excellent suggestion had 
been made that evening with reference to the placing of some 
kinds of plants or shrubs in tubs which should be put down in 
Albert Square, in front of the Infirmary, and other prominent 
places in the centre of Manchester. The Parks Committee 
was on the point of dissolution; but if he was again elected a 
member of it for the coming year, and it was very likely that he 
would be, he would take care that the subject was discussed 
there. The suggestion might be carried into effect without 
entailing much expenditure. With regard to improvements in 
the style of our public buildings, well, trade was bad, and a 
terrible ghost always haunted every man in the City Council 
who began even to think about the subject. One gentleman 
had remarked that the Victoria Buildings were a magnificent 
pile. Members of the Council wished them elsewhere, as they 
were an unfortunate possession. A good deal had been said 
about the duty of the Corporation. He had considered the 
matter, and stood by the opinion that Manchester was as well 
governed as it deserved to be. If gentlemen would go into 
any district of Manchester and hold a meeting upon a subject 
of general interest and importance there were sure to be a 
very small audience ; but get a candidate who could deliver 
witty speeches, or indulge in personalities about his opponent 
or if a scandal or row was anticipated, the room would be filled. 
It was an easy matter to find fault with members of the City 
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County Council, but it was not reasonable or sensible to do so. | 
' November 3, 1888. 


Great difficulty was experienced in securing candidates for the 
seats in the City Council; the post of Councillor went | 
begging all over Manchester, and for every man who | 
gave his consent to be nominated ten had refused. Why | 
was this? It was because gentlemen looked down on 
the position of Councillor, and as long as such a feeling 
existed amongst the educated and leisurely portion of the 
community there would be an ugly city to look at, and rich 
men would see money wasted on objects that they cared 
nothing about, and they deserved it. Until the educated, the 
leisurely, and well-to-do set themselves to perform the serious 
duty of citizens, and there was less difficulty to induce them to 
enter the Council, the evils complained of would exist and 
never be cured. It must also be recollected that members of 
the Council could never move faster than those behind them in 
the city. The defect was, therefore, not in the Town Hall, but 
in the constituencies, and if the people would only stand by and 
support their representatives, all that was wanted would and 
could be done. 

Mr. Darbyshire, in replying on the discussion, said that it 
had not been in vain if it had only established that the smoke 


nuisance could be cured. Following that discovery they could 
have their trees and their colour, and a thousand and one 
things that they could not have while the smoke nuisance 
existed, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


15806. Richard Newell, for “An improved method and 
means for ventilating rooms and buildings.” November 2, 
1888. 

15850. John Allen Smith, for “Improvements in window- 
fasteners.” November 2, 1888. 

15879. John Clayton and Charles Tindall, for ‘“ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets.”. November 3, 1888. 

15899. William H. Kent, for ‘‘An improved device for 
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moving curtains attached to rings hanging upon poles or rods.” 


15920. John Henry Lightbody, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of water-cisterns and other analogous articles.” 
November 3, 1888. 

16011. James Shepherd, for “ Improvements in treads for 
stairs, steps, landings and floors.” November 6, 1888. 

16019. Henry Tudor Owens, for ‘Improvements in 
mechanism for operating fanlights, skylights, ventilators and 
other similar movable parts of structure.” November 6, 1888. 

16053. Charles Huelser, for “ A new fireproofing device 
for walls, ceilings and other objects.” (A. Fenton, Germany.) 
November 6, 1888. 

16064. James Cosgreave and Louis Morley, for “An 
improved vent and shut-off apparatus, for shutting off water 
from supply-pipes, and for preventing sediment and other 
impurities flowing from a cistern into the service-pipe.” (Com- 
plete specification.) November 6, 1888. 

16126. Mary Woodward, trading as James Woodward, 
George Price and Ned Collier, for ‘‘ Improvements in and in 
the apparatus for the manufacture of sanitary pipes, and other 
like socketed or flanged earthenware articles.” November 7, 
1888. 

16129. Joseph Emile Lansard, for “An improvement in the 
contact makers of electrical alarms for doors and windows.” 
November 7, 1888. 

16142. Augustin Hentschell, for “Improvements in appa- 
ratus for washing roadways and clearing the snow therefrom.” 
November 7, 1888. 

16155. Joseph Thornton, for ‘ Improvements in and relating 
to domestic and other fireplaces.” November 8, 1888. 

16169. Francis Fryer Abbey and Allen Walshaw, for “ An 
improved chimney or chimney-pot for the prevention of down 
draughts.” November 8, 1888. 

16177. Edwyn John Barker, for “ An improved pattern valve 
or draw-off tap.” November 8, 1888, 

16182. James Chandler, for “An improved sash-fastener.’ 
November 8, 1888. 

16185. Arthur James Smith, for “An improved apparatus 
for dressing white lead and other colours.” November 8, 1888. 

16197. Moses Bowring, for “Improvements in moulding 
bricks of fire-clay, and bricks (or briquettes) commonly known 
as ‘ Bath bricks.” November 8, 1888. 

16214. John Phelps, for “Improvements in the eaves 
gutters of roofs.” November 8, 1888, 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12842. Paul Leigh le Duc, for “ Improvements in the con- 
struction of and in connections between axles or shafts and 
wheels, or other apparatus rotating around said axles or shafts, 
applicable to conveyances, machinery, revolving ventilators, or 
other apparatus.” September 5, 1888. 

13040. Hugh McKibbin, for “A novel arrangement of 
window-frames or sashes and the fasteners therefor.” Sep- 
tember Io, 1888. 

13654. Comyn Ching, for “An improved chimney-breast 
ventilator.” September 21, 1888. 

13720. Samuel Alfred Varley, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of lightning-conductors for the protection of build- 
ings.” September 22, 1888. 

14327. Alexander Hutchison, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of baths.” October 5, 1888. 

14491. William Sayer, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
making bricks, tiles, and similar articles from plastic clay and 
the like.” October 9, 1888. 

14539. Thomas Stephenson, for “ Certain improvements in 
earthenware tiles.” October 10, 1888. 

14595. William Jarvis, for “Chimney tops.” October 11, 
1888. 

14734. Bridgman Russell, for “ An improved air-inlet ven- 
tilator.” October 13, 1888. 

14786. James Broadhurst, for “An improved oven or kiln 
for firing pottery or other articles.” October 15, 1888. 

14806. Archibald Duff, of the firm of Archibald Duff & 
Son, for “ Improvements in and relating to drain-pipes.” Octo- 
ber 15, 1888. 

15007. Joseph Arnold, for “Improved apparatus for disin- 
fecting sewer gases.” October 18, 1888. 

15236. John Dewrance and Bonneval Edward Church, for 
“ Improvements in the process of cementing asbestos.” Octo- 
ber 23, 1888. 


16963. Arthur Klidge, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
opening and closing fanlights, skylights, and casements, and 
for retaining them in any desired position.” December 9, 1887. 

17542. Henry Sutcliffe, of the firm of Wright Sutcliffe & 
Son, for “Improvements in machines for the manufacture of 
water-closet basins, syphon and other bent pipes or stench 
traps in earthenware.” December 21, 1887. 

252, William Robert Green, for “ Improvements in hydraulic 
lifts.” January 6, 1838. 

444. Joseph Hall, for “‘ Improvements in firebrick register 
grate backs.” January 11, 1888. 

3856. Thomas William James and Henry James Brookes, 
for “ Improvements in window sashes.” March 13, 1888. 

14029. Harold Berry, for “Dry earth and other closets.” 
September 29, 1888. 

14354. Harry Smith Edwards, James Harry Edwards, and 
George Straker Falck Edwards, for ‘Improved process of 
manufacturing cowls and apparatus therefor.” October 5, 
1888, 
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14460. Philip John Davies, for “Improvements in sink 
cones and stink traps, and casting them with lead.” October 24, 
1887. 

14639. Henry John Alexander, for ‘“ Improved arrange- 
ment of ventilator for shafts, pipes, roofs, and the like.” 
October 27, 1887. 

14734. Samuel Carnaby, for “Improvements in apparatus 
or appliances for turning, opening, or closing Venetian window- 
blinds, ventilators, well-balanced windows, and other objects of 
a like nature.” October 29, 1887. ; 

683. William Charles Adolphus Holzapfel, for “An anti- 
corrosive composition for the protection of the inside of iron 
and steel vessels, bridges, piers, and other structures which 
may be exposed to the action of the atmosphere or water.” 
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Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 


the grant of a patent on any one of 


applications may, at any time within two months from the 

date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
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15692. William Cooper and John Holdsworth, for “ Com- 
bined hose, cart, fire-escape, and portable scaffolding.” 


vember 16, 1888. 
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ICHENHAUSER’S work :—“It is a triumph of the art of 

wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says: 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,’ 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cor i sath LI Lege teak Tapestries, Sc. 

WRITE. 


J, IOHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W, 


—* Forms one of 
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JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


W. C. CLARKE & CO., 


EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS., 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM , HEYWOOD & HANKS), 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED, 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 


ART DECORATORS, FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried 
out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 


THE 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 


WOODCGARPET]| CURTAIN FABRICS. 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors, 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.¢. 


GEORGH DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 
PARQUETRY, “woop CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


INCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


Equally reo adapted for Use and Decoration 
n every class of Building. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 
Late the Lincrusra & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY. 
ART DECORATION ax 
CABINET WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
RN o- WwW. 


The Ate are of such durabie nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


JOHN« JOSEPH RODGERS, 
ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFIOES AND SHOWROOMS— 
Sing Bre ety Ra na 


gM LAST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ee TECT”’ will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon. by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


pedormeas WwWoond & CO. 175 


London, W.C. 
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Strand, 


-"FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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89 SIEINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
AND MOORFIELDS.. ah 
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KING HENRY'S WALK, 
(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE). ae BALLS POND ROAD, N. 
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Lighting Power’ with 
ordinary London Sixteen- 
Candle Gas, from tests 
taken by Professor Wm. 
Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


a z ae i. 
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No. 

10. 11°4 Candle-power per foot. 
11. 12°5 E st 

12. 12°5 


39 99 


These Lamps are made in three 
sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and 
Merchants. Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent 


over other existing Lamps 


are :— 


Small consumption of Gas 
with great Illuminating power. 
No possibility of the Burner 
corroding or getting out of 
order, as is the case with other 


generative gas lamps. 


The Lamp can be fitted by 
any gasfitter. No fine per-~ 
forated metal, gauze, or other 
obstructions are used in this 
Patent, as in other lamps which 
are liable to become choked 
through imperfect combustion, 
rendering the lamps smoky and 


useless. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld., 


95 & 56 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.C.,and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, November 16, 1888. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is fear that in the war between Government de- 
partments the competition for the new Opéra Comique of 
Paris will not be allowed. An official has prepared a 
design, and, as usual, a Minister is to be found to declare 
that it cannot be surpassed. The architects who hold 
Government diplomas have sent a memorial to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who is the champion of the official’s 
design. ‘They say that, as the rebuilding of the theatre is 
a national work to be carried out by the Government, it is 
desirable that French artists be called on to co-operate 
in that work. It is argued that a competition is necessary, 
in order to display the new ideas upon the subject of the 
construction of theatres which are in the minds of architects, 
and which may lead to a transformation of the plan of those 
buildings. The memorialists, therefore, for the sake of art 
and in the interest of the public, solicit the Minister to use 
his influence in order that the project for competition shall 
net be set aside. Will M. Lockroy be moved by the 
prayer of the memorialists? He may adopt the official 
plan because he fears that any other would probably lead 
to more expense than is desirable. M.Lockroy cannot 
forget that the Opéra does not pay, and that its demolition 
was recently proposed. His ambition may be to create a 
more profitable building. 


Srrancers and children find subjects for admiration in 
the booths which from time to time appear in the streets of 
Continental cities and towns, but the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood are not so well satisfied. In some places 
the boisterous’ music of the shows is not allowed in the 
day, but night can be made hideous by drums and trom- 
bones. People might bear with the revel on general holidays, 
but to be pestered by a crowd of idlers at busy times would 
overcome a philosopher. One of the artists’ quarters of 
Paris now suffers from a renewal of a calamity known as 
the féte foraine of Montmartre. It spreads over the outer 
boulevard and into the adjoining streets, where there are 
painters’ studios. There is not only noise, but a risk of an 
outbreak of fever, as the invaders care little for sanitation. 
The authorities appear too infirm to forbid the /é#e. A 
vigilance committee has therefore been formed, for the 
purpose of discovering some means to save the quarter next 
year. Among the members are M. GEROmE, the painter ; 
M. Atexis Bouvier, the novelist; M. Busnacu, the 
dramatist ; Ii. E. VioLLet-LE-Duc, of the Historic Monu- 
ments Commission ; and many other artists, writers, and 
savants. 


One hundred and fifty designs for the diploma of the 
Paris International Exhibition are now before the jury who 
have to select the few which are to lead to the second 
competition, The Eiffel Tower is introduced in the 
majority of the designs as the most distinguishing feature of 
the Exhibition and the best suited to accompany the types 
of Labour, Peace, Truth, and the rest. Some artists have 
evidently set more value on the Exhibition as a memorial 
of the Revolution than as a field for the competition of all 
nations in works of peace. It is not impossible that a 
commission for the diploma will have to be given to 
some artist of eminence. Baupry’s design served its 
purpose, yet it was not obtained by a competition. 


Suerirr Cowan delivered a righteous judgment in Paisley 
on Tuesday, when a church committee was made to pay 
money for plans. It appears that Mr. JAMES HAMILTON, a 
Glasgow architect, set out the site for a new church at 
Cardonald, and afterwards he prepared sketches for the 
building. The committee subsequently obtained plans in 
competition. Mr. Hamitton applied for payment for his 
services as a surveyor, making no charge for the sketches, 
but the committee would not pay. Then an action was 
taken, when the committee pleaded non-employment. The 
Sheriff decided in favour of Mr. Hamitton, and awarded 
him 362. 1s. 4d., with costs, for his work in preparing the 


ground plans and pegging off the site for the church up to 
the time it had been agreed to have competitive plans. The 
Sheriff said that Mr. Hamitron was an architect of some 
standing, and the presumption was all in his favour that it 
was not to be expected that a professional man was to give 
his labour and time for nothing. 


Mr. H. D. AppLeTon read a paper on the “ Affiliation 
of Architectural Students’ Societies ” before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association on Tuesday. The desirability 
of a strong bond of union between the students of archi- 
tecture throughout the country was advocated, and it was 
urged that the union could be best accomplished by the 
aid of the students’ societies of the United Kingdom. It 
was considered probable that such an amalgamation would 
result in interchanges of opinions and experience as would 
be calculated to make the students more proficient in their 
profession. With the Architectural Association as the 
bond of union there is a chance that the affiliation would be 
advantageous to many students. 


Tue South Kensington Handbooks are not to be 
devoted to art. Already two have appeared on “ Adultera- 
tion of Foods” and on “Water.” Another is now obtain- 
able, which treats of “ Marine Engines and Boilers,” and is 
intended to supply, in conjunction with the collection of 
models relating to marine engineering at South Kensington 
Museum, a continuous account of the progress and develop- 
ment of the marine engine and boiler from the date of its 
first practical introduction, just a century ago, down to the 
present time. The handbook is written by Mr. G. G. V. 
Ho.mes, the secretary of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, and is amply illustrated. It will be useful to students 
of mechanical engineering. 


THE organ which blocks the north transept of the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon is to be removed, one portien toa 
position over the tower arch and facing the nave, where it 
will be supported by an ornamental gallery, and the 
remainder to be placed behind a carved screen below, near 
where the pulpit now stands. The cost of the work will be 
about 2,o00/. “The removal is to be commenced without 
delay, in order that the organ may be available for Easter. 


Tue Parliamentary notices are given of an application 
for an Act which will authorise the taking of the property 
in the parish of St. Margaret and the close of the coltegiate 
church of St. Peter, Westminster, “ forthe purpose of opening 
out a view of Westminster Abbey, the chapter-house, and 
other buildings, and to appropriate a portion of the site so 
cleared for the erection of a monumental chapel in con- 
nection with Westminster Abbey,” and in improving the 
approaches to the abbey and other property. The lands and 
houses proposed to be taken are “all the lands, houses, 
buildings, streets, roads, and premises within the area 
bounded on the east by Old Palace Yard and Abingdon 
Street, on the south by College Gardens, on the west by 
Dean Street, and on the north by Poet’s Corner and West- 
minster Abbey.” Parliament will also be asked to sanction 
the application of the whole or some part of the moneys 
raised or to be raised under the “ Act to further continue 
and appropriate the London Coal and Wine Duties,” or 
under any other Act or Acts ; and to enable the London 
County Council, the Westminster District Board of Works, 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, the Government, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and any other body, 
trustees, &c., under disability to apply their funds to the 
objects of the intended Act; “and, if need be, the Act 
will authorise the levying of rates and assessments and the 
borrowing of money on mortgage, or by such other means 
as shall be sanctioned by Parliament.” The proposed Act 
will or may provide that the chapel and any lands acquired 
under the powers to be sought for shall vest in the Dean 
and Chapter, the First Commissioner of Works, or in such 
other person or persons as the Act shall direct. Its powers 
and provisions will be carried into effect by commissioners 
or trustees, or by such other body or persons as Parliament 
shall determine. 
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JOHN SELL COTMAN. 


T sometimes happens that a foreign critic is better able 
to anticipate the judgment of posterity upon English 
works, Being free from local or temporary prejudices, he 
is likely to be more impartial than the artists’ countrymen, 
who may be biassed by enthusiasm or are indifferent through 
fear of self-reproach. When, therefore, we find M. Cugs- 
NEAU telling Frenchmen that JoHN SELL Corman, for his 
his tender and imaginative interpretation of Nature, should 
be set above many painters who had gained more renown 
—(“Joun SELL CoTMAN que sa tendre et imaginative 
interprétation de la nature place au-dessus de beaucoup de 
peintres pour qui la renommée a été plus partiale”)—we may 
believe that the painter’s fame is not likely to décline hereafter. 
Corman would not be the first artist who was neglected 
during his life and idolised when dead. The exhibition of 
a collection of his drawings in the rooms of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club is a token of the reputation which his works 
have gained in the course of a few years. 

Little is known by most people about Corman, and 
hence it is often supposed that he worked at Norwich in the 
last century. But he died as late as 1842, in London, when 
he was in his sixtieth year. We may allow the eighteenth 
century all the credit that arises from his birth and early 
training, but as an artist he belongs to the present century. 
Happily there is as much grace and quietness about his 
works as if he were free from all influence of the feverish- 
ness and competition which characterised the greater part 
of the time since Corman lived in England. 

What must strike every one who sees CoTMAN’s draw- 
ings in the Burlington Fine Arts Club or elsewhere is the 
general absence of features and effects which might be 
corsidered as baits to allure patrons. He painted as if for 
his own enjoyment, and did not hesitate about doing a 
great many things of which people would disapprove (such 
as painting the sea with brownish waves), as they were 
departures from what was commonly seen in galleries. Yet 
he was always poor, and although the sale of a drawing at 
any time would be of more importance to him than to the 
majority of his contemporaries, he never sacrificed his ideal. 
Corman, on the contrary, was ready to sacrifice most things 
for the sake of art. He was the son of a shopkeeper in 
Norwich, and if he had kept to silks and laces he might 
have prospered. There was, however, a spirit‘ of rebellion 
everywhere in those days, and young Corman fled from 
Norwich to seek fame and fortune as an artist in London. 
Like so many with the same sort of ambition, he attracted 
the attention of the benevolent Dr. Monro, who used to 
invite young artists to his country house in Bushey and pay 
them for sketching. Corman soon made his mark. In 
1800 six of his drawings were to be seen in the Royal 
Academy, and in the same year he gained the palette of 
the Society of Arts. The titles of his drawings suggest that 
he sketched in Wales, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
as well as nearer London. In a letter to Dawson TURNER, 
the antiquary, dated November 30, 1805, COTMAN says:— 
““My chief study has been colouring from Nature, many 
of which [drawings] are close copies of that fickle 
Dame, consequently valuable on that account ”a state- 
ment which reveals his desire to be truthful. A letter 
to the same correspondent in the following year shows 
him settled in his native city. ‘In consequence of 
advice from several of my friends in Norwich,” he writes, 
“T have taken a house in Wymer Street for the purpose of 
opening a school for drawing and design. It will give me 
the opportunity of turning myself about during my stay, 
and studying painting, which of late I have done but little, 
having been engaged in other things.” At that time there 
was a Society of Artists in Norwich, and to the Exhibition 
of 1807 CoTMAN sent twenty works, They were not all 
landscapes, as among them were six portraits and a sketch 
after VANDYKE, which suggests an attempt in a new field. 
In 1808 he was elected a member, and in the Exhibition of 
that year he was represented by sixty-seven works! There 
were figure subjects, portraits, and two “historical designs,” 
besides the landscapes. It is also evident that CoTMAN was 
trying his hand in oil-paintings, and we may note that he 
described himself as a “ portrait-painter.” 

He was married in 1809, being then twenty-seven, and, 


to meet his increased expenses, he devised a plan of utilis-. 


ing his unsold drawings, which will be suggested by a copy 
of his advertisement :— 


A CIRCULATING COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS, 
J. S. Corman 

Has opened to the Public, on the plan of a Circulating Library, a 
COLLECTION OF SIx HUNDRED DRawincs, consisting of Landscapes, 
Compositions onfDesign and Figures, Coloured Sketches from Nature, 
Sketches in Claro Obscuro, and his original Pencil Sketches from the 
Saxon, Norman, and Gothic Architecture, chiefly from the counties of 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Essex, and Norfolk. 

Quarterly Subscription Ticket, One Guinea. J. S. Cotman will 
attend the delivery of the drawings to the subscribers, that he may 
facilitate their copying of them by his instructions. 

Days of delivery, Mondays and Thursdays, between the hours of 
twelve and two. 


In the Exhibitions at Norwich he used to mark certain 
drawings with an asterisk in the catalogue in order to 
denote that they belonged to his “circulating portfolios.” 
Corman afterwards endeavoured to popularise his drawings 
by bringing out a series of etchings from them. For the 


first volume he obtained 212 subscribers, partly through the — 


influence of his friend Dawson TURNER, who lived in 
Yarmouth. In 1812 he removed to Southtown, where he 
taught drawing, but at the same time he kept up his con- 
nection with Norwich. The local artists recognised his 
merits by electing him president of the local society which 
had been founded by Old Crome and his pupils in 1805. 
Besides his work as a painter and a teacher, CoTMAN 
brought out several books or collections of plates, such as 
‘The Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk,” “Norman and 
Gothic Architecture,” ‘ Antiquities of St. Mary’s Chapel 
at Stourbridge,” “Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk,” and espe- 
cially “ The Architectural Antiquities of N ormandy,” which 
was prepared in conjunction with Dawson TurNrer.. He 
continued to exhibit in Norwich, and, as he was elected an 
Associate of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours in 
1825, his work was also seen in London. 

With all his efforts, the patronage- he obtained was 
insufficient to enable him to live in comfort. Corman was 
naturally a sensitive man, and his disappointments gave him 
much pain. It is evident that in 1826 he was in terror 


about the fate of himself and his family, for his income was , 


no more than 200/, a year. Dawson Turner, being 
apprehensive that the artist would go mad if he brooded 
over his misfortune, endeavoured to cheer him, and wrote 
a letter which is a model of friendliness and good sense. 
He advised Corman to give up his style of work, as it 
evidently was not satisfactory to the public. “The public,” 
he said, “is a body that cannot be forced; some extra- 
ordinary geniuses may have succeeded in guiding it, but 
they are few, and the great part of those who have made 
the experiment have failed. Such as have to live by it must 
be content to follow its taste.” The advice isa testimony 
to the originality of Corman’s style, which the public of 
that time could not appreciate. The artist endeavoured to 
shake off his grief and set to work. with new vigour, but 
purchasers continued to keep aloof from him. Three years. 
afterwards, that is, in 1829, we find him writing to a clergy- 
man:—‘* My views in life are so completely blasted, that I 
sink under the repeated and constant exertion of body and 
mind. Every effort has been tried, even without the hope 
of success; hence that loss of spirits amounting almost 
to despair. My eldest son, who is following the same 
miserable profession with myself, feels the same 
hopelessness ; and his powers, once so promising, are 
evidently paralysed, and his health and spirits are gone. 
My amiable and deserving wife bears her part with 
fortitude. But the worm is there. My children cannot 
but feel the contagion. Asa husband and father, bound 
by every tie human and divine to cherish and protect them, 
I leave you to suppose how impossible it must be for me to 
feel one joy divided from them. I watch them, and they me 


narrowly ; and I see enough to make me broken-hearted.” _ 


Yet at the time when Corman was suffering so much, he 


was obliged to take part as a steward in conversaziones . 


which were got up in Norwich! Then, as now, it was. 
necessary that amusement should be found for amateurs, 
whose interest in art rarely takes any other form. . 
Norwich was afforded the spectacle of a brave man 
undergoing misfortunes until 1834, when, partly through 
the help of MatLarp Turner, the Professorship of Drawing 
in King’s College, London, was offered to Corman. He 
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gladly accepted the appointment, but it was necessary to 
obtain money, and accordingly his furniture, books, pictures, 
drawings, armour, and in fact all the things which an artist 
finds a pleasure in having round him were sold. The 
highest price obtained for one of his oil-pictures was 5/. 5s. 

Corman’s residence in London was No. 42 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, and the house should be marked 
by one of the tablets of the Society of Arts. He had passed 
his fiftieth year, and, from his position, might hope to lead 
a life that was more free from care. From his experience 
as a drawing-master he was well able to teach in the King’s 
College classes, and the authorities of the College were con- 
siderate towards him. When he found the work onerous 
they appointed his son as assistant. His time was not 


entirely occupied with his duties in the College, and he was ! 


able to paint and etch. Corman was happy foratime. It 
is satisfactory to know that the Institute of Architects 
recognised his enthusiasm for ancient work by electing him 
as an honorary member. His “ Liber Studiorum,” a collec- 
tion of forty-eight etchings, appeared in 1838. Soon after- 
wards his health began to decline, but he continued to work 
until the beginning of 1842. His death was ascribed to 
“ natural decay,” but it must have been owing partly toa 
recurrence of the old depression, which made him in- 
different about all things. The doctor said that CoTMAN 
was not suffering from any disorder, and that his depression 
was the consequence of not taking sufficient nourishment 
to gain strength. His daughter said that he “always ex- 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
zt Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie announced the formation of a social club, 
under the title of the Architectural Association Lyric Club, 
with Mr. H. D. Appleton as president, and Mr. Julian and Mr. 
Miller as vice-presidents. Two meetings will be held monthly, 
and the first of the series of smoking-concerts will take place 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on. Thursday evening, 
December 6, at 8 P.M. 

Mr. A. T. WALMISLEY, C.E., read a paper. 


Theory of Arched Structures. 


Mr. Walmisley said that arches might be theoretically 
divided into classes :—(1) Treating of arches constructed of 
blocks of stone or brickwork, termed “ voussoir arches” ; and 
(2) treating of structures which are continuous partly or 
throughout, and which are termed for distinction “ elastic 
arches,” and that in a short paper it would be impossible to 
endeavour to exhaust the whole subject of arch construction. 
His remarks were therefore confined to those arches which are 
made up of cemented blocks, as the elastic arch belongs more 
to the province of civil engineering, whereas the voussoir arch 
plays an important part in nearly all structures designed by an 
architect. ‘The laws which govern the stability of arches are 
the same for arches of any shape or form, whether applied to a 
bridge, vault, dome, or to any other arched structure. With 
this assumption it will be immaterial what form of arch the 


author illustrates to enable him to elucidate the theory, as any 


other form of arch can be treated in a similar manner. PNSORY 


pressed himself as though he hoped it would be the last 
time he should have to take anything.” He was buried in 
the St. John’s Wood Cemetery. 

Corman’s reputation will rest on his landscapes, taking 
that word as comprising drawings of the sea and buildings. 
Whatever the subject, it is treated with refinement. He 
was a close and loving observer of nature, and his sketches 
never fail to give the character of a scene. What, for 
instance, can be simpler than the drawing of Twickenham, 
of which the elements are a few trees obscuring the 
greater part of a house, with a couple of boats and a few 
figures? But somehow the drawing is more suggestive of 
Thames scenery, as seen along that part of the river, than 
larger works with much detail. He was one of the men who 


basis, it is usual to assume that each bed-joint in an arch-ring 
acts as a hinge about which the voussoirs are free to turn, and 
no allowance is therefore made for the adhesion of the mortar 
in the joints, so that to obtain stability the arch should be in 
equilibrium throughout. 

There are many reasons why the adhesion of the mortar 
should not be considered : first, that in some cases mortar 
between the voussoirs has been left out altogether, and sheet 
lead substituted ; secondly, that the mortar or cement, although 
generally good, may, through carelessness, be inferior in some 
of the bed-joints ; thirdly, that an accumulation of dust, and 
neglect to saturate the surface of the material with water, may 
effectually prevent proper adhesion; and fourthly, vibration of 
the centres may be produced by the deposit of material, or 
movement may be caused by the varied positions of the loads 
as the work advances up the haunches. 


were able to appreciate the beauty of trees, and he is never 
happier than in subjects in which he could also introduce a 
lake or river to reflect the depths of their shadows. 
Corman was brought up in a flat country, but his early 
visits to Wales and Westmoreland impressed him with the 
grandeur of mountain scenery, and he always drew it 
with vigour. He was not much of a sailor, and probably 
would hardly venture to imitate TURNER, and be lashed to 
a mast in order that he might study waves. But as far as it 
was possible to be acquainted with the sea by watching it 
from the coast, Corman succeeded. The plate we publish 
this week reveals somethirg of the power of waves. It 
may serve also to suggest COTMAN’S power in representing 
clouds when winds are blowing. He is no less vigorous in 
depicting clouds that are not storm-tossed, and it may 
be said that, if judged by his atmospheric effects alone, 
Corman would be considered as having the powers of an 
interpreter of nature. COTMAN was one of the greatest of 
English architectural draughtsmen, and, as became an artist 
who in his early days was familiar with the Medizeval build- 
ings of Norwich, he cared only for Gothic forms, and he was 
equally successful in representing what was found in France 
and Belgium. His architectural drawings, like his land- 
scapes, are free from mannerisms ; indeed, there are so few 
repetitions of that kind in his works, that some excuse may 
be offered for the authorities of public galleries when they 
introduced works as genuine which never came under 
CorTman’s eyes. Every subject seemed to suggest some 
néw mode of treatment to him, and on that account it is 
most difficult to define Corman’s characteristics as a painter. 

There are three collectors who are fortunate in possess- 
ing many of Corman’s water-colour drawings and drawings 
in black and white. They are Mr. Butwer, Q.C., Mr. 
Cotman, M.P., and Mr. James Rexve, and they have 
liberally contributed to the Exhibition in the Burlington Art 
Club. Mr. Reeve is not only a collector of drawings, but 
he has garnered every letter of CoTMan’s or scrap relating 


to him, and his house in Norwich is a treasury of works of 


“the Norwich School, and of information upon the artists. 


In arches there are three different causes of failure :— 
(1) The arch may not be in equilibrium, and may collapse by 
altering its form. (2) The stones may be crushed. (3) The 


voussoirs may slide on their bed-joints. 


The curve of equilibrium being an imaginary line represent- 
ing the centre of pressure throughout the arch (supposing that 
the material were strong enough to resist crushing), the whole 
of the arch-ring might be removed except that portion 
immediately around the curve, and the arch would still remain 
perfectly stable. The curve of equilibrium changes its form for 
every alteration of load, except when all the weights are altered 
in the same ratio, in which case the load can be augmented or 
diminished, and the same curve maintained. 

One of the conditions usually adopted with regard to the 
curve of equilibrium is that it should everywhere be within 
the middle third of the arch-ring—that is to say, if we divide 
the depth of the arch into three equal parts, forming concen- 
tric rings, the curve should everywhere be contained in the 
middle ring. This appears at first sight to be rather an 
arbitrary condition, but can be easily explained. 

It is a well-known fact that all bodies are elastic, so that 
they will be extended or compressed according to the nature 
of the stress put upon them, and as we Cannot have a tensile 
stress in masonry or brickwork without taking the mortar'or 
cement into account, we must so distribute our pressures that 
no tensile stress will be set up. It therefore becomes a 
question how far the line of pressure may deviate from the 
neutral axis of the arch without a tensile stress being pro- 
duced. 

No doubt it has frequently been observed that if a plank of 
wood floating on water is loaded at one end, the loaded end 
will sink below the surface, while the unloaded end will rise 
above the surface until equilibrium is obtained, or, in other 
words, until the centre of buoyancy of the plank is coincident 
with what we may term the centre of effort of the water. The 
tise and fall of the ends of the plank relative to the water 
surface depend upon the position or amount of the weight 
placed upon it, and it will be found that the bottom of the 
plank at the higher end will just be level with the surface 
when the centre of gravity of the united. weight of the plank 
and imposed load is one-sixth of the length of the plank from 
its centre. 

This same law can be applied to masonry, for, the stones 
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being elastic, the compression of its particles will be in propor- 
tion to the weight supported ; and when the centre of pressure 
is removed one-sixth of the length of the ked-joint from the 
centre, the edge of the stone furthest from the load will be 
relieved from pressure and become just on the verge of 
tension, which is a parallel case with the bottom surface 
of the plank at the furthest end being just level with the 
water. 

When the curve of equilibrium or curve of pressure is any- 
where within one-sixth of the length of the bed-joint from the 
neutral axis of the arch upon either side, it will be in the 
middle third, and no tension will be produced. As the curve of 
equilibrium approaches the edges of the arch-ring, tension will 
be produced, which will graduaily increase until the curve 
passes outside the arch-ring, causing it to collapse, but practi- 
cally the arch would collapse much sooner from the crushing of 
the material. Where the curve rises above the extrados of the 
voussoirs the arch would sink, and where the curve passes 
below the soffit the arch would rise. 

An infinite number of curves of equilibrium can be drawn 
for the same loading, depending upon the rise given to the 
curve. The selection of the true curve generally requires some 
preliminary consideration, and may be determined on the basis 
of Moseley’s principle of least resistance. The late Professor 
Rankine, in his “Applied Mechanics” (p. 215, article 196), 
thus states this principle :—‘ If the forces which balance each 
other in or upon a given body or structure be distinguished into 
two systems, called respectively ‘active’ and ‘passive,’ which 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, then will 
the passive forces be the least which are capable of balancing 
the active forces consistently with the physical condition of the 
body or structure.” 

Now it is clear from this statement that the best curve to 
select is that which produces the least horizontal thrust. If a 
rope is stretched between two points so that the deflection is 
one-fourth of the span, and a similar rope is stretched in the 
same manner so that its deflection is half the span, it will be 
evident that the rope which has the least deflection, cr which is 
stretched the tightest, will have the greatest horizontal stress, 
and it will be found that the horizontal stress varies in an 
inverse proportional to the deflection of the rope, so that the 
rope with half the deflection will have twice the horizontal 
stress of the other. Any rope, whatever the span, must 
theoretically have some deflection, even when unloaded, such 
deflection being due to its own weight. These conditions will be 
exactly the same for an arch, and will determine the position of 
the curve according to Moseley’s principle—that is to say, the 
curve to be selected is that with the greatest rise arfd least span. 
As the middle third has already been fixed for the limit of the 
curve, it is obvious that the greatest rise given to the curve 
must be the outside limit of the middle third, and the least snap 
the inside limit of the middle third. 

In selecting the curve, it may be found that a curve which 
touches the middle third at the crown and springing will be 
outside the limit at some other point, and we may be able to 
bring it everywhere within the limit by slightly moving the 
crown and springing further inside the limit. In that case the 
curve, which falls everywhere within the limit, and which 
approaches nearest to the limit both at the crown and the 
springing, will be the curve to be selected. 

To approximately determine the depth of the arch-ring at 
the crown, we can apply empirical formule founded by Kankine 
on the dimensions of good existing work.* 

They are as follows :— 

Depth of keystone for a single arch in feet 


= ,/('12 x radius at crown). 
Depth of keystone for an arch of a series in feet | 


On 
eee 


The depth of an arch-ring does not depend upon the crush- 
ing strength of the material so much as upon the curve of 
equilibrium, which usually requires wide limits to provide for 
the necessary stability, and thus gives an area many times 
greater than is required to resist direct crushing—in practice 
the proportion has varied between 3 and 70, but the above for- 
mulze by Rankine are based upon examples varying from 
20 to 40. 

Having approximately designed an arch, the curve of equili- 
brium can be drawn ; but should the required conditions not 
be satisfied, the design will require modification, either by 
increasing the depth of the arch-ring, altering the rise, or 
altering the loads on the atch. 

Mr. Walmisley then described how the curve of equilibrium 
was to be ascertained, as well as the solution of other problems 
in the construction of arches. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr, 
seconded by Mr. Percy Hunter, and supported 
Collard, Beale, Fleming, 
by acclamation. 


Lovegrove, 
by Messrs. 
Randolph, Lanchester, and passed 


ee 


* Rankine’s Civil Engineering (Tenth Edition), Art, 290. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


HROUGH the generosity of an admirer of architecture: 
New York will be endowed with a collection of casts of 
architecture. The subjoined report of the acquisitions in 
Europe by Mr. P. L. le Brun was read at the last convention. of 
the American Institute of Architects. M. Chipiez, of Paris, 
the Comandatore Lanciani, of Rome, and Signor Giacomo 
Boni, of Venice, who aided the representative of the Willard 
Museum, were elected honorary fellows of the Institute :— 

I have at last the honour to report to you that the installa- 
tion of the Willard Architectural Collection in the main hall of 
the older portion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
matter of the immediate future, and only awaits the transfer of 
the objects Jately exhibited there to their spacious new quarters 
in the enlarged museum. 

The overcrowded condition of that institution for years past 
necessitated the postponement of the selecting and purchasing 
of the casts until provision was assured for their proper dis- 
position and display. This enforced delay has, however, been 
of advantage to the fund placed at your disposal by the terms 
of the bequest, in the accumulation of four years’ interest on 
the money devised. It has also permitted a more deliberate 
maturing of the work of selection. 

The construction of the museur additions having apparently 
progressed last autumn sufficiently to warrant the purchasing of 
casts, your agent made his second trip to Europe, under your 
direction, for this purpose. Of the casts he then secured, the 
larger portion, or two hundred and fourteen cases, have arrived 
—leaving about eighty cases yet to come. 

These boxes remain still unopened in the cellars of the 
museum, Owing to the lack of space required for properly dis- 
tributing and sorting their contents and putting together larger 
objects, which are mostly shipped in many parts, requiring a 
careful readjustment. And, as it is the intention of the museum 
authorities to reopen their collections to the public with the 
inauguration of their new extension, about the middle of 
December next, it will be impossible within that limited time to 
mount and prepare the Willard casts for exhibition. Much as 
this is to be regretted, it seems to have been unavoidable. 

Since my last report the museum has added the west court 
—formerly devoted to the modern sculpture—to the uses of the 
Willard collection. This, and the placing of the principal 
entrance to the architectural court in the centre of the south 
side of the main room, have brought about a few unimportant 
shiftings of the arrangement outlined in that report, but its main 
features will remain the same, and the collection will be dis- 
tributed likewise with a view to its extension northward, when 
the additions on that side are built—as will be inevitably 
required in the future. 

Within the limits of this communication it will be unneces- 
sary to allude specifically to any but some of the more pryo- 
minent objects thus far purchased. Inthe scheme of the col- 
lection, typical models of entire buildings, made to a sufficiently 
large scale to permit of the accurate reproduction of detail, were 
assigned an important position. They are to form central 
crowning illustrations of the peculiar features of each important 
style, around which are to be grouped castings of detail, photo- 
graphs, and works of reference. 

A number of estimates were obtained from specialists, and 
contracts were made with a skilled sculptor of Paris for the 
production (as a commencement) of models of the Parthenon 
and of the cathedral of Paris, made to the uniform scale of 
one-twentieth full size. 

They are well advanced, and, from photographs lately 
received of the portions already finished, promise to be very 
successful. In these models all the applied sculptures and 
carving are to be faithfully reproduced. Of Notre Dame 
Cathedral the exterior only will be shown, but of the Parthenon 
both the exterior and interior will be equally finished. 

The architectural fidelity of these models may be estimated 
when it is stated that they are being made under the direct 
supervision of that distinguished French architect, Monsieur 
Charles Chipiez, who stands among the first of living 
authorities on architectural archeology and history. This 
gentleman, with a generosity and fraternally artistic feeling 
that cannot be too highly appreciated, placed his services, on 
my application, at the disposition of the Willard Commission, 
and has supplied the sculptor with the drawings necessary to 
elucidate doubtful points in the construction of the Parthenon, 
as to which temple he has made extended special and 
original researches in connection with his work (in collabora- 
tion with Monsieur Perrot) in the forthcoming volume of 
their “Histoire de Dart dans d’Antiquité.” His solution of 
the disputed points as to the manner of admitting the light to 
the interior, and of the external and internal polychromy of the 
building, will prove most interesting and valuable. And we 
may confidently share his expressed hope, that the Willard 
model of the Parthenon “ will give of that superb edifice, which 
is so capital for instruction, an exact and complete idea, and 
that it will produce a certain impression on the public.” To 
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heighten the realistic effect of the work, in addition to the 
reproduction of the Phidian statue of Athene Parthenos, the 
temple will contain a number of portable votive offerings and 
other artistic treasures, lists of which have been handed down 
to us. 

The educational value of such an exhibit may be estimated 
when it is pictured surrounded by casts of the various archi- 
tectural members of the building, the large pedestal of the 
model hung with restorations in tint and black and white, and 
photographic views, the reference library near at hand, with 
the standard works of Michaelis, Botticher, and Penrose and 
others. And in a contiguous court (provided by the munificence 
of Mr. Marquand) a complete collection of casts of every known 
fragment of sculpture of this noblest edifice, friezes, metopes, 
and pediments. Could the study of its subtle zsthetic beauties 
be possibly better facilitated ? 

As to the magnificent model of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, its execution will be facilitated greatly by the 
sculptor’s access to the numerous drawings and studies of 
Viollet-le-Duc—made at the time of the restoration of this 
building—drawings which the kindness of the diocesan archi- 
tect has placed at his disposition. All the sculptures, in the 
round and in relief, and the carving, will be rendered with as 
strict accuracy as the scale admits, and the photographs of 
the lowest section of the facade, with its rich, deeply recessed 
triple portals and the gallery of kings above, when compared 
with photographs taken directly from the building, show a 
remarkable fidelity to the original, not only in the general feel- 
ing, but in the minuter details of the sculpture. 

As to the “ bits”—among the larger pieces are a full-sized 
reproduction or cast of the Erechtheion Portico of the Caryatides; 
a model of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, one-tenth 
full size ; one complete bay of the Cloister of St. John Lateran, 
with the mosaics coloured as in the original ; the pulpit front 
of Sant’ Ambrogio, at Milan ; the celebrated choir-screen of St. 
Michael’s, at Hildesheim ; the interesting carved wooden door- 
ways of Aal and Flaa, Norway ; the pulpit of Siena Cathedral ; 
the Shrine of St. Sebaldus, Nuremberg; the doorway of the 
large hall in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence; the tabernacle of 
Sta Maria in Trastevere; Monument of Count Bougival, at 
Breda; Jean Goujon’s doorway from St. Maclou, Rouen; a 
model of the facade of the Knockenhauer Amsthaus (called the 
finest carved wooden building in Germany), made in finest style 
at one-tenth scale, and coloured as in the original. 

Numerous smaller bits have been also secured to the num ber 
of about 950. But the work of selecting and purchasing may 
be said to be only fairly begun. The casts already bought 
represent but a portion—the bony framework, as it were—of 
what will eventually form the Willard collection, whose forma- 
tion will be necessarily the work of time. The completing of 
the series of models alone will take several years. 

The commencement which this report outlines should, how- 
ever, prove a sturdy start in a most important undertaking, and 
should wake up architects and artisans and the architecture- 
loving public of New York to a realising sense of the duties 
which the inauguration of such a collection imposes—the duty, 
profit, and pleasure of study; the duty and privilege of 
patronising and enlarging its scope. For, to carry out fully the 
ambitious programme of its initiator and public-spirited testator, 
the means yet unexpended will, from present indications, be 
exhausted before the Willard Collection acquires such organic 
completeness and rounded fulness as will make of it truly an 
historical epitome of art. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


Bs the last monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of 

Architects and Surveyors, a paper was read by Mr. E. J. 
Tarver, F.S.A., F.R.I,.B.A., on ‘A Proposed Improvement in 
Theatre Planning.” : 

It was remarked that fatal disasters occurred chiefly in 
passages and long staircases, which, being enclosed, afforded no 
expansion for the struggling column of human beings hemmed 
in between their walls. Thus the pressure became concen- 
trated upon the foremost, if any hitch should occur even in an 
orderly exit, as at the Sunderland Theatre. He found these 
passages needlessly introduced and these staircases needlessly 
long in all existing theatres ; for instance, the occupants of the 
front row of the gallery have usually to make an ascent of about 
Ic feet up to a back passage, and a corresponding descent of 
10 feet down an enclosed staircase, bringing them to the precise 
level from which they started, after which they have to con- 
tinue their descent to the street level. Hetraced the system 
of back corridors to the old opera-houses, whose several tiers 
of private boxes could be approached in no other way. A 
dramatic theatre, with its many rows of seats in each tier or 
gallery, offered a perfectly distinct problem to be solved, and 
Mr. Tarver said his method was to abolish back corridors as 


entrances above the street level, and to enter from near the 
front in lowest row, thus leaving a much shortened descent to 
be completed in the enclosed staircases. He took special 
pains to guard against danger in rushing down the gallery. In 
working out this plan he duly provided for those who might 
have to escape from the back or highest levels, ample exits as 
to external stairs and landings, which gave a special character 
to the street front of his design. 

Mr. C. J. Innocent said the paper had been eminently useful 
for architects and those concerned with theatres. The common 
sense and simple arrangements throughout the plan showed it 
had been well thought out. The site was of an ordinary and 
everyday character. 

Mr. W. C. Fenton, building inspector, observed that 
having gone through many theatres in London and else- 
where of late, he considered Mr. Tarver’s idea successful 
and practical. It had interested him much, as being the best 
plan of a theatre he had seen, providing the largest accommo- 
dation on a given area. 

Mr. Cartledge pointed out the inconvenience of having the 
entrance to the gallery near the dress-circle entrance. People 
going to the gallery were in the habit of crowding round the 
door, and thus obstructing the people who wished to go into 


the house. To his idea the manager’s office in the new plan 


seemed rather far from the street level. 

Mr. Bramley directed attention to several features of the 
proposed new system of theatre building. It seemed to him 
that the pit was considerably below the elevation of the ground, 
and he would like to know if the descent from the exits to the 
door was not as dangerous as coming down a staircase. The 
difficulty was that in a time of panic the appliances, however 
ingenious, did not work. The Sheffield Theatre was arranged 
on short square flights of staircases, which were always square 
at the turns. The gallery staircase was supposed to be able to 
hold all the gallery could contain. 

Mr, Tarver, in replying, answered various questions raised 
during the discussion. He said he had had the opportunity, 
through the kindness of Mr. Phipps, of seeing the new Shaftes- 
bury theatre, which had external balconies. These, though 
of no great size, were sufficient, Mr. Phipps thought, to give the 
people confidence. The panic soon subsided if the people 
could get out of the building. He (Mr. Tarver) was not quite 
satisfied, and thought it would be better if the people could get 
down into the street. He was extremely pleased to find that no 
practical objection had been taken to his scheme in an 
assembly of gentlemen practically and professionally familiar 
with the subject. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A LARGE meeting of members of this Society and their 

friends was held last week at the Medway Street Board 
School, Leicester, when Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., delivered 
a lecture on the “Structural Origin of Some Forms of Mo- 
hammedan Architecture,” illustrated by drawings on the black- 
board, and by an admirable collection of drawings and photo- 
graphs. A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Jackson, seconded 
by Mr. Paget, and endorsed by the chairman, Mr. Tait, was 
carried by acclamation. : 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


6 ie opening meeting for the session of the Architectural 
Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society was held 
on Monday night. Mr. James Thomson, the president, occupied 
the chair, and delivered an address, his subject being “A 
Review of Work done during the past Year.” At the outset he 
referred to the losses the profession had recently sustained 
through death. After alluding briefly to the subjects of the 
registration of plumbers, the subway and Central Railway 
schemes, cross-river traffic, and the importance of improved 
dwellings for the working classes, he said that the recent great 
fire in Buchanan Street had had the effect of drawing public 
attention to the dangers that attend the mode of constructing 
large warehouses, and had drawn from the Lord Dean of Guild 
various remarks regarding it. He did not altogether agree 
with these remarks and statements, because he knew that the 
buildings in Buchanan Street destroyed by the late fire were 
erected in conformity with plans submitted to the Dean of 
Guild Court. If the plans were not properly drawn out 
they should not have been passed, and the work should 
not have been sanctioned, either at the beginning or 
the end of it. The two most important buildings which 
were sacrificed by the fire were erected within fourteen 
years, and were subject at all times to examination by 
the inspectors appointed by the Dean of Guild Court, 
so that if there were defects, which he dared say there 
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might be, these should have been seen and objected to at the 
time of building before the erections were ultimately passed by 
the Court as finished property. They all knew how architects 
got the blame of all defective construction, but in this case the 
whole blame could not rest with them. Speaking of the Exhi- 
bition, he said that the buildings and the numerous features of 
peculiar beauty all around them formed one of the finest pic- 
tures one could see anywhere. He did not think there had 
been any otker voice than that of the most unqualified praise 
for the genius of the man who had conjured up and super- 
intended the erection of the buildings, and who had crowned 
his lifes work with this completed design, which, if produced 
alone, without another building, would have shown genius 
enough for one architect’s life. Now they had to mourn his 
loss. It seemed cruel that a man should be snatched away just 
in the midst of work and honour. All that would soon remain 
of the great Exhibition would be the memory of James Sellars. 

On the motion of Mr. Gildard, a cordial vote of thanks to 
the President for his address was agreed to. 

Mr. David Thomson moved that the President and Mr. 
Lindsay Miller, the secretary, be requested to prepare a minute 
expressive of deep regret at the loss sustained by the death of 
Mr. Sellars, appreciation of his services to the section, and 
sympathy with his widow and family in their bereavement. 

Mr. T. L. Watson seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


TESSERA. 


The Influence of Vitruvius. 
EMILE BOUTMY. 

URING a long period people looked at Athens through 
D Rome, and with an incredible assurance credited the 
Greeks with the remains of architecture which are still found 
in the Roman Forum. Following the example of the great 
artists of the Renaissance, they imagined that in Vitruvius they 
possessed the Bible of Hellenic art, and all the forms which 
imagination drew from the sacred text were held to be 
authentic. It was believed that the Order of the temple of 
Hercules at Cora, or the Orders of Palladio, were as completely 
typical as the columns raised by Ictinus, and Mnésicles Calli- 
crates or Libon. If those great men could have visited Paris, it 
was imagined they would be surprised at nothing in the Madeleine 
or the Bourse except the scale of the buildings, and would 
have recognised in them not only the general dispositions of a 
Greek temple, but the special forms of each member, and, 
above all, the intelligence in disposition, the sentiment of 
harmony and proportion, and the fine taste which imparts tone 
and character toastyle. A glance at the remains in Greece 
itself, by a few travellers, was sufficient to dispel the illusion. 
By a single authentic example it was demonstrated that in the 
great divisions of the composition, the proportions and the 
profiles, a Greek monument was without any resemblance to the 
buildings that are strewn over the surface of Latium. It was 
then found that Roman art, when compared with Greek art, 
was like the translations of Dacier, which, although said to be 
noble and generous, had been allowed to disfigure Homer for 
many years. It was soon found that the Roman Orders were 
not even a direct translation, that they were not derived from 
monumental styles of Greece during the age of Pericles, but 
from buildings in Eastern cities, which had been Hellenised by 
Alexander: in Pergamus, Cyzique, Antioch, Rhodes, and Alex- 
andria rather than from Athens, the origination of the Greco- 
Latin must be sought. Finally, the discovery was made that 
Vitruvius, whose opinions were accepted in the blindest faith, 
knew no more of the architecture of Oriental Greece than was 
to be derived from books, and the prince of architects assumed 
his rightful position, that of a compiler from Alexandrian 
theorists. It was no longer astonishing to find him asserting 
that the ancients never employed the Doric Order in their 
temples, although the Parthenon happens to be Doric ; or that 
temples should be so disposed as to allow the statue to look 
westward, although those found in Greece proper have all an 
eastern aspect, save one having its axis from south to north, 
and other absurdities. Evidently Vitruvius rarely quitted his 
library, and his studies were confined to the text of Hermo- 
genus or other architects who had lived subsequent to the age 
of Alexander. In order to understand Greek art in its finest 
period, it is requisite to set aside so maladroit an interpreter, 
and to study such works as time and men have spared to us. 


The Theatre of Pompey, Rome. 
R. BURGESS, 

This theatre reached its greatest splendour in the time of 
Nero. Two vanquished chiefs, who came from the north of 
Germany to render submission to the Emperor, were taken to 
Pompey’s theatre in order that they might see the greatness of 
the people, It contained, according to Pliny, 40,000 spectators ; 
and when Tiridates, king of Armenia, came to Rome, Nero 
caused the whole to be gilded, to show off the magnificence of 


the Romans to the vanquished Asiatic. It passed through a 
succession of events until Theodorus commissioned Symmachus 
to rebuild it ; but not long after it shared the fate of the rest of 
the splendid edifices of Rome, and finally came into possession 
of the Ursini family, who occupied that quarter of the city in 
the wars of the Middle Ages. In the fifteenth century an 
inscription, found with the name of Pompey, directed the 
antiquary to find out its site. Another indication of the place 
where this theatre stood was given in the finding of the famous 
statue which is now in the Palazzo Spada. That statue was 
found under the partition wall of a house, and lying across in 
such a way as to give two proprietors of the house a claim to 
the treasure; not able to agree about dividing the spoil, they 
came to the conclusion of cutting Pompey in two, and each 
man taking his own half. The matter having reached the ears 
of Cardinal Capodifezzo, he hastened to Pope Julius III. to 
inform him of the judgment that had been pronounced upon 
the statue. The astonished Pope despatched a messenger with 
all haste, and sent 500 scudi to be divided between the litigants, 
instead of Pompey. Flaminius Vacca, who relates this 
anecdote, says the statue was found near the Palazzo 
della Cancelleria, in the Vicolo dei Scutari. The statue 
did not stand in the theatre, but in the curia which Pompey 
built as an appendage to it, and the belief still obtains 
that it is the statue at the feet of which Cesar fell. Being 
thus directed to the site of this famous building, we find our- 
selves in the immediate neighbourhood of the church of 
St. Andrea della Valle. From near that church to the Palazzo 
Pio the site is marked by a gradual rising of the ground, but 
no vestiges meet the eye. In order to see the remains of 
Pompey’s theatre, we enter the courtyard of the Palazzo Pio, 
and descending into the vaults upon which the Palazzo is built, 
we find ourselves, at the depth of 40 Roman palms, among the 
foundation arches. These have been originally hollowed out of 
the natural rock, and they are pointed at the angles with large 
blocks of peperine stone. One of the cunei or sections of the 
cavea belonging to the lowest tier may be perfectly traced ; 
and after ascending to the courtyard again, and upon entering 
the stables, we see a second storey of arches for supporting 
the seats, the construction of which is remarkable for its 
solidity ; and it would not ke difficult to trace, among the 
modern buildings and in the cellars of the Palazzo, at least one- 
half, perhaps two-thirds, of the whole cavea. Vitruvius cites 
the Porticus Pompeiana as an example of what a portico should 
be when attached to a theatre for the convenience of the actors, 
or for the people to take shelter in in case of rain. We know, 
from Martial, that Pompey’s portico had a hundred columns. 
Eusebius calls it, in consequence, “ Hecatonstylon.” This 
celebrated portico was painted by artists of renown—Anti- 
philus, Pausias, and Nicias—the subjects being suited to the 
atmosphere which Ovid’s lovers breathed. 


Sea Water and fron. 
W. REID. 


Almost everyone has observed pebbles adhering to old 
anchors which have long lain under the sea. Engineers who 
have had to remove piles from sea walls or harbours have also 
noticed similar effects, for the iron shoes at the points of the 
piles have generally a mass of pebbles strongly encrusted 
around them. Even in what we call fresh water (but which on 
analysis always is found to contain salts in solution) this effect 
in a smaller degree is observed. Having had occasion to reset 
part of what are called breakwaters at Portsmouth, which are 
covered every tide by the sea, I was there enabled in many 
instances to notice the effects here alluded to. Some 
of the examples afforded beautiful specimens, and of several 
varieties, of the carbonates of iron of perfect forms. When 
examined with a powerful lens very delicate needle crystals 
were often distinctly visible; these last which I observed were 
white. Those resembling carbonates of iron varied from black 
to brown, and to bright yellow: some of the browns were of a 
very rich colour. These specimens were not found at Ports- 
mouth only ; at Hurst Castle planks of considerable dimensions, 
which the gales had broken from the groins, were found firmly 
encrusted with silicious pebbles. It was not at first easy to 
discover from what cause the pebbles adhered to the wood, 
but on sawing a plank longitudinally it was found to nave 
been driven full of iron scupper-nails. The flat beads of these 
nails were almost touching each other ; the heads had nearly 
disappeared, and in their place a black shiny crystalline matter 
had been formed, which firmly united a layer of pebbles to the 
plank. The opinion I formed on this was that voltaic action takes 
place between the metallic iron and silicious pebbles when im- 
mersed in sea water. If this be the case, we can scarcely doubt 
but that something of the same nature will occur between iron 
and other stones when similarly placed. Part of the breakwaters 
at Portsmouth were set with very thin sheet-iron, between 
blocks of Swanage stone, as an experiment. In a month after- 
wards sand and small pebbles were found firmly fixed between 
the iron and the stone, and black crystalline matter, such as had 
been found at Hurst Castle, appeared forming, and the experi- 
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ment, as far asit has been observed, seemed satisfactory. After 
thus setting the breakwater with stones, alternating with plates 
of sheet-iron, I observed that Mr. Cross had previously pursued 
studies somewhat similar, and he was satisfied that iron, when 
in contact with silex in a fluid medium, exhibits electric pheno- 
mena. An observation to this effect will be found in Mr. 
Leithsad’s work on electricity. The subject of the formation of 
crystals by voltaic electricity, which is one of great interest, is 
now making considerable progress, and the object of this paper 
is to endeavour to show that the pursuit of the study may be 
practically useful when applied to hydraulic works, and that it 
well deserves to be ascertained whether plates of thin iron, 
alternating with stones, and placed under the sea, will not be 
found to form solid rock, with crystalline veins. Mixtures of 
iron filings, sand, and gravel, let down to the bottom of the sea 
through tubes, might perhaps consolidate and form a stable 
foundation for lighthouses and other works, for which it is very 
difficult to form a base. Those parts of the Portsmouth break- 
water set with the thin sheet-iron will be found between the 
Saluting Battery and the Spur Redoubt, and are visible on close 
inspection. The experiment has been varied, somewhat in the 
manner above alluded to, by the authority of the Admiralty. 
Unserviceable iron water-tanks from ships of war have been 
filled with gravel, mixed with iron turnings and a small quantity 
of lime, in the construction of a groin opposite to Haslar 
Hospital. The greater part of this groin will be covered by 
the tides, and thus a good opportunity will there be afforded of 
observing the effects of iron in contact with pebbles when 
immersed in salt water. 


Art and Society. 
DAVID SCOTT. 

Art—we use the term in its inclusive signification—stands 
connected with the movements of society in a double relation. 
It influences, and is influenced by, them. It gives impulse to 
and at thesame time follows, those movements—the one from its 
ultimate adherence in, and value in relation to, the intimation or 
awakened operation ecu in its highest or most worthy 
departments, but in all, to a certain extent, even by its specific 
nature) of those elements of the mind which are most humanis- 
ing or most essentially establish the distinction of humanity in 
man; the other by frequently deriving its forms and clothing 
from those changes which pass over, or rather in themselves 
constitute, the visible enudation or detailed features of his 
mental being as displayed in society ; changes, the “ equal step” 
of which are often as much beyond the reach of scrutiny and 
the control of established systems of laws and elaborated 
institutions, which, instead of directing, usually intimate the 
departure of the passing spirit, and cripple often its footprints, 
as the passage of an epidemic, a year of plenty, or of dearth. 
In its origin, art is antecedent to the varied modes of life, 
while in the manner of its announcement of sentiment it is 
frequently sequent to them. The effects which it produces are 
the result of its progression from sources which are pervading, 
and not liable to be dried up; it serves as a perpetual record, 
intimation, and renewal of the youth and strength of the mind, 
keeping alive the verdure of the soul. But opposed to this— 
its virtue or distinctive value—by the forms of society by which 
it is operated upon, it is not unfrequently thrown into ranges 
of expression which sufficiently exhibit both the impress of 
these forms, worthless as they are at times, and its liability to be 
brought into connection with subordinate and fluctuating pur- 
poses in all their variety. Two diverse positions are thus 
occupied by art and established in respect to it: the one 
primary and holding a direct connection with the mind; the 
other still necessarily exemplifying the manifestation of par- 
ticular portions of the mental consti ution, but in accordance 
with their combinations displayed in other it may be more 
subordinate or more extended features of society. 


Medizeval Love of Colour. 
LL. ,VITED: 


Painting being more perishable than sculpture, it was in- 
evitable that the remains of works by Medizval artists should 
be very few and imperfect in condition, I am speaking, of 
course, of monumental painting on stone or fresco, for what is 
known as painting nowadays, that is, the painting of pictures, 
was not contemporaneous with the architecture and the sculp- 
ture of the Middle Ages: it appeared at a later time and 
followed a road apart. The precursor for it is to be found ‘in 
an art that is now lost—-the illumination of manuscripts. It is 
solely upon the parchment of the missals and the coloured 
psalters of the cloisters that we must seek what in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries corresponded most nearly 
with our easel pictures. There is much in that form of 
Medizval art which makes it most interesting for the student, 
for we find an imagination that was rich and bold displayed in 
the fantastic borders of the illuminations, design that is some- 
times piquant, drawing that faithfully represents the usages and 
costumes of the time, and colours that are excellent as regards 
preparation and laying on; but, with all these qualities, we 
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cannot regard the illuminations as representing the painter’s 
work of the Middle Ages. For what relationship can be found 
between these masterpieces of patience, these microscopic 
drawings, and the great monuments of architecture that 
seem to be the work of giants rather than ordinary men? It 
should not be forgotten that in Medizval days society consisted 
of two worlds, that were separated and differed one from the 
other. One was all study and patience, the second all action 
and courage. In the cloisters the inhabitants spoke a dead 
language, in the castles and fields the language was an idiom 
young and vigorous. While the painters in the monasteries 
amused themselves with fixing minute quantities of gold and 
colours upon leaves of vellum, the wall-painters, the veritable 
painters of that age, who were the rivals of the architects, the 
sculptors, and the carvers, proceeded more boldly, and spread 
their gold and colours in arabesques and figures upon the walls 
and vaults of churches and chateaux. We cannot comprehend 
the art of the Middle Ages, and must form an imperfect idea 
of the grand creations of the architecture and sculpture of that 
time if we do not picture to ourselves the buildings and the 
figures covered with gold and colours. Of all the importations 
from the East, not one was accepted with so general a favour 
as the taste and the necessity for colour. The people wished 
to see everything coloured, even light itself, and the sun’s rays 
henceforth penetrated into habitations through yellow, red, and 
blue. Stained glass could have had no other origin: it was 
the natural consequence of the new system of decoration, and 
of the passion for colour that was derived from the East. In 
the seventh and eighth centuries, in the beginning of the ninth, 
and in the eleventh century that passion made some conquests, 
but they were partial, and did not long endure. After the 
return of the Crusaders colour triumphed, and during three 
centuries France was amorous of it, as Greece had been at 
all times. 
Thirteenth-century Glass. 
G. E. STREET. 

Glass in windows ought to be transparent and briliiant, and 
it can only be used properly in separate pieces leaded together, 
each piece of colour being on a distinct piece of glass ; it must, 
therefore, be a mosaic, and cannot attempt to vie with the free 
work of the painter’s brush on walls or canvas. Its most 
marked qualities must be brilliancy of colour, transparency of 
effect, and distinctness of outline. In these qualities no other 
vehicle can rival it, and true wisdom consists in using it most 
for those purposes for which it is most fitted. The attempt to 
imitate wall-paintings which has been often made of late is, 
from the nature of the material, sure to fail, and will in course 
of time fail still more signally than it has when decay sets in, 
as it will in such complicated work much sooner than in a 
mosaic of properly coloured material, such as the early painters 
used. The one is of necessity perishable and not thoroughly 
transparent, the other may be said to be truly indestructible, 
and is perfectly transparent. The mosaic mode is therefore 
that which seems to be the true and proper one, and the early 
painters may be said to have been fortunate in knowing of no 
other. Their glass is generally either extremely rich in gorgeous 
colour, or of the simplest kind, painted with delicate trailing 
patterns of foliage on a white ground. In the former the tints 
used were extremely brilliant, and the whole detail of the 
richest possible description. The artists regarded their work 
rather as intended to conduce to the general tone of colour in 
the building, than to teach people in the way in which a picture 
on a wall might teach them. It is true that their windows in 
churches are often full from one end to the other of figures or 
subjects painted in a most elaborate way. It would have been 
impossible, indeed, to dispense with “subject” windows ; but, 
on the other hand, they were evidently designed much more 
with a view to gaining the greatest amount of general effect, 
than to producing the prettiest or most intelligible picture in 
one spot. If you were to examine most of the best of the 
thirteenth-century glass, you would see that the whole of the 
design and the mode of drawing are made entirely subservient 
to the requirements of the material. The foliage enrichments 
are drawn with great power, untiring patience, and marvellous 
intricacy; the figures are rude, as might be expected at the 
hands of men who had seldom if ever thought of studying 
from the life, but they were always drawn with an honest desire 
to make them tell their story, and with a vigour and distinct- 
ness of action which cannot be too much praised. If then, 
after looking at old glass, you were to examine the modern 
imitations of it, you would find them startlingly deficient in 
almost all the good qualities of the former. The material used 
is thin and poor in tint; the drawing, in trying to be correct, 
has become tame and insipid, and the arrangement of colour 
shows generally but little appreciation of the right mode of 
producing effect. So that here, as in almost all other matters, 
thirteenth-century art, tried by the test of critical examination, 
comes out from the ordeal unscathed, whilst the work of our 
own days appears to be scarcely art, but rather a habit of 
thoughtiess compliance with what 1s supposed to be the taste 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tuk illustration we publish to-day from Corman’s draw- 
ing is the first of a series that will suggest his skill 
in allthe branches of work which he attempted. At one 
time copies were made in lithography from CoTMAN’s 
drawings for the Government art schools, but they were 
only translations, The plates we propose to publish, being 
produced by photography, come far nearer to the originals, 
and will reveal his whole manner of working. We trust 
they will serve in making CorMAN’s name a household 
word in England, the Colonies, and America. 


Tue selection of M. Cuapu as the sculptor for the 
statue of Honore DE Batzac, although approved by 
Frenchmen, has caused bitter disappointment to M. Mar- 
QUET DE VASSELOT, who for twenty years has had one fixed 
idea, viz., that he was destined to make a statue of the 
novelist. The committee having charge of the subscrip- 
tions avoided a competition, and sought a sculptor by 
visiting the azeléers of a select number of sculptors, and dis- 
cussing the subject with the owners. Finally, it was con- 
sidered that the wisest course was to offer the commission 
to M. Cuapu. The decision dispelled all M. DE VAssELoT’s 
dreams. He had prepared himself for the work by making 
four or five busts of Bauzac, he had made models of a 
memorial, and had so constantly studied the novels that he 
considered himself confident to create figures of at least 
three hundred of the characters. M. DE VassELor would 
not be called a very successful sculptor, for he has 
obtained few medals, and, when an artist has formed 
a definite plan as he did, he is not likely to care 
about any other. For M. pe VassELor believed that 
if he could make his mark by the monument of Batzac, 
then the future was secure. The committee having failed, 
the sculptor has turned to his successful rival and has put 
the circumstances before him with an appeal to his 
generosity. To a man in M. Cuapv’s position, what is one 
monument more or less, while the victory means loss to 
M. DE VassELOT and misery to his family? In a case of 
the kind, what is to be done? If M. Cuapu gave up his 
commission, would the committee give it to the sculptor 
who was so eager to obtain it? Many claims might be set 
up, and the task of the committee would become oppres- 
sive. The narrative recalls the disappointment which was 
felt by Benjamin Haypon under similar circumstances. 
All his life he was insisting on the duty of the State to give 
commissions for mural pictures, and he was dreaming of 
the time when he was to receive them. His joy was great 
when it was announced that the Houses of Parliament were 
to be adorned in that way. He took part in the competi- 
tion, and the smallest prize was not awarded to him. M. 
DE VASSELOT is, therefore, not the first artist who has been 
foiled in the ambition of his life. 


THE collection of cartoons, designs in oil and water- 
colours, studies, models and photographs, which constituted 
the monumental art section of the Brussels Exhibition, 
should have been acquired for this country,. where so little 
is known about the decoration of public buildings. The 
opportunity has vanished. The Belgians have secured the 
collection, and it will form the nucleus of a permanent 
museum of monumental art. There are many artists in 
Belgium who are skilful as decorators and in mural paint- 
ings, but it is felt that, with so important a branch of art, it 
-Is wise to be acquainted with the best works of French- 
men, Germans, and Austrians. Having a Civil Service 
that is remunerated according to the value of the work 
done, Belgium is able to expend large sums of money in 
works of art. We are far richer in England, but as long as 
the official world absorbs so much money as it now does, we 
sey suffer, and see most desirable works carried off by 
rivals. 


Ir is reported that Professor Koupanon, the Russian 
archeologist, has been fortunate in his explorations in the 
Chersonese. He is said to have found some fifty ex- 
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amples of Greek terra-cotta which belong to a period of 
about three centuries before the Christian era. They are 
considered to surpass in beauty the figures that were dug 
up at Kertch. There are statues of APOLLO, Baccuus, and 
Pan, mythological groups, masks, heads, and medallions. 
It is sipposed they were not imported from Greece, but 
were produced by Grecian artists who lived in that part of 
the Crimea. 


Mr. Ewan CuristiAN has offered the following sugges- 
tions to the School Board for London, but they are no less 
worthy of adoption as canons of administration by School 
Boards and building committees throughout the country:— 
(a) All questions in respect of quality and depth of founda: 
tions to be finally settled, and the work, if differing from 
the drawings, measured and agreed, and extras and omissions 
balanced, within one week after its completion up to the 
level of the ground damp-proof course. (4) That similarly 
all questions in respect of variations, extra works, and 
omissions on the carcase of the building above the level 
before mentioned, shall be settled immediately after the 
completion of the roofing in, and the building of the 
chimneys, and before any plastering whatever is executed. 
(c) That all questions as to the drainage shall be simi- 
larly examined into and settled, and the drains tested, 
before the trenches are filled in. (@) That in like 
manner all questions as to minor buildings and boun- 
dary fence walls shall be similarly adjusted and settled 
up to the fixed level of the damp-proof course. 
(e) That all fence walls uncovered by roofing, built between 
September 29 and March 25, shall be carried up wholly in 
cement mortar. (/) All pointing of joints to be finished 
as the work proceeds. (g) All building of gable and 
parapet walls and chimneys above the roof to be carried 
out in cement, and that in every case of a new building 
builders giving tenders shall be required to state the addi- 
tional cost of building the whole of the work in cement 
under the conditions laid down in the specification. (/) No 
surface cut or rubbed brickwork to be used. All mould- 
ings and strings, where introduced, to be of moulded bricks 
of the best and most durable quality, and all projecting 
joints filled in with cement. (¢) Any cornices or string 
moulds requiring it to be covered with lead, and the use of 
zinc for that purpose to be finally abolished. 7) No 
ornamental work whatever of a perishable quality to be 
anywhere introduced into any of the school buildings 
erected by the Board. 


CoMPETITION often helps to produce good work, but in 
the case of archeology it cannot be imagined that much is 
gained by the rivalry of societies. Mr. JouN HONEyMAN is 
therefore expressing an opinion which is held outside the 
societies, if not in them, when he says that ‘“ we have arrived 
at such a stage in several lines of research as to make some 
well-organised scheme of co-operation a necessity, if we 
would avoid wasting of energy and gain further substantial 
progress.” If the various archzological societies will only 
count their gains during late years, they must admit they 
are not progressing. What is more curious is that people 
are taking less interest in archeology. Mr. HONEYMAN says 
there should be “an association of all the archzological 
societies in the country, so to organise the archeological 
work of the country as to turn it to the best possible 
account. The task ought properly to be undertaken by the 
Society of Antiquaries; but it is needless to expect that— 
the more’s the pity. Failing the Society of Antiquaries, the 
British Archeological Association might perhaps take it up 
as their exclusive function, apart from their annual congress, 
which would go very well along with it.” Better still would 
be the creation of a new association in which the various 
provincial societies could combine. Very little is done for 
archeology by dwellers in the metropolis; the Society of 
Antiquaries is degenerating more and more every year, and 
the British Archeological Association has lost its influence. 
It is to the provinces we must look for a revival of archzo- 
logy, and any. society that proposes to be useful must 
recognise that fact. Reunion of provincial societies would 
not be a difficult task, nor the agreement in a common 
course of action. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STORM AT SEA_MOONLIGHT. 


HIS illustration is reproduced from a drawing by 

JoHN SELL Corman, the Norwich artist, whose 

works are now obtaining more attention than formerly. The 

original belongs to Mr. JAMEs Reevg, of Norwich, to whom 
we are indebted for its use. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 42,-ST. GILLES, GARD. [A. NEEDHAM WILSON.) 
NO, 43ARCH AUGUSTA, PERUGIA. [J. A. SLATER.) 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES, TOTTENHAM. 


Sear church is about to be erected on a very fine site 
in the High Road, in front of the existing school- 
chapel. The walls are to be faced with coursed walling of 
hard stone, with Bath dressings, and the roofs covered with 
green slates. The spire, 140 feet high, will be constructed 
of timber and leaded. Bath stone will be used inside, 
excepting the clustered columns of the chancel, which are 
to be of marble. These latter will carry a groined timber 
roof as well as the arches springing from the same level. 
The nave will have a segmental timber vault, with moulded 
transverse ribs and cornice. The flooring is to be of wood 
blocks and marble mosaic. There will be sitting accom- 
modation for about seven hundred persons. Messrs. 
J. & B. Sinnott, of Liverpool, are the architects. 


TWO HOUSES, BROMLEY PARK ESTATE, BROMLEY, KENT. 


HESE sketches illustrate two houses just finished on 

the estate of Mr. S. Cawston. They are situated 

in an elevated and well-wooded position, commanding a 

view of Shortlands Valley. They are built of a sharp red 

brick, with Bath stone dressings and tiled roofs, the upper 

storeys being of half-timbered work, filled with cream- 

coloured rough cast ; the pillars and doors being of oak. 

They were erected from the designs of Mr. WALTER A. 

WILLIAMS, architect, Bromley and London ; the builder 
being Mr. A. J. Eccorpt, of Bromley. 


PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION. 


ie the course of his presidential address before the Society 
of Architects at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Mr. Seth 
Smith spoke on this subject as follows:— 

I will now glance at the past year’s advances in construction, 
fittings, and such like branches of our work. To take building 
materials first. Pink terra-cotta, as hard and sound as the 
best buff, has been difficult to obtain until quite recently, but is 
now being made successfully. Manufacturers are also suc- 
ceeding in getting all terra-cotta truer in shape and freer from 
cracks, and it is a far more reliable material to-day than it could 
be said to be hitherto. Architects are designing their work to 
avoid the large unwieldy blocks with which there was so much 
risk. This year has seen greatly increased demand for terra- 
cotta and also for facing bricks in terra-cotta clay ; the latter 
are finding their way into several places where they were never 
used before, Ireland, Scotland and the south coast of England, 
and I am told that a very large consignment of red terra-cotta 
.bricks has just gone off to Egypt. 

Considerable progress has also been made during the last 
year in the production of glazed bricks that are soft and good 
n colour, and absolutely impervious to all atmospheric influ- 
ences, the body of the colour and the glaze being made an 
essential part of the brick, so that neither colour nor surface 
will be affected by damp or frost, and it will sustain a severe 
crushing strain. I must mention also a rich brown-yellow 
terra cotta in which the lines and arises can be made almost, 
if not quite, as true as stone ; buildings in this material are to 
be seen in Piccadilly Circus, and it has also been selected for 
the New Métropole Hotel, at Brighton, on account of the 
warmth of its colour and its impervious character. I am also 
informed that in connection with some work for the Museum 
of Science and Art, at Dublin, great technical accuracy has 
se secured in carrying out some Lucca-della-Robbia faience 
work. 

Marble as an internal wall decoration is being more largely 
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used every year ; one has only to visit, among the latest build- 
ings, the National Liberal and the Constitutional Clubs, the 
National Gallery, and the Gallery in which we meet to-night, 
to form an opinion as to its suitability for such purposes, 
In a few of the more recent important public works steel 
box girders are adopted of considerable span, carrying loads 
of enormous weight. Rolled joists and joist girders are 
also being made of steel, but not in very large quantities ; iron 
is much cheaper and suits most purposes perhaps even better 
than steel. The steel used for constructional purposes is that 
termed “ mild,” and equal to an ultimate tensile stress of 30 
tons per square inch. This result, when compared with the 
iron value of 4 or 5 tons per square inch, shows an immense 
advantage in favour of steel. The saving in money, however, 
is very little, if anything, as reliable steel is dearer than iron. 
The principal advantage lies in the fact that for carrying 
heavy weights steel girders may be made so much lighter 
than iron, and then a great saving in carriage, hoisting, and 
fixing is effected when the quantity is large; the same con- 
sideration also applies to the use of steel cylindrical columns 
and steel joists ; but it must not be lost sight of that steel con- 
structions are not likely to stand so well in cases of great heat. 
It is to be regretted that, notwithstanding several attempts 
by English firms to roll iron joists, they have been constantly 
beaten, both in quality and price, by the Belgian makers. 
English manufacturers who could supply iron joists at or a 
trifle below Belgian prices would confer a great benefit upon 
the country. The demand for steel joists has been better met 
in England, although at prices above iron. To ensure both 
the specified quality of iron and the proper construction, it is 
always best to have it tested on the site; the cost is compara- 
tively small, and, as a rule, it is quite practicable. 

Any such review as this would be inadequate which omitted 
to mention the admirable system of fireproof flooring now in 
the market, which, though not quite new, has been improved in 
various ways during the past year. I refer particularly to the 
pumice concrete flooring for bearings up to 20 feet. It consists, 
as you are aware, of rolled steel or iron joists spaced according 
to the loads to be carried, filled in between and entirely em- 
bedded in this pumice concrete with a uniformly flat soffit. 
This material is 25 per cent. lighter, much more sound and 
fireproof than ordinary concrete, and can be nailed to as easily 
and effectually as to wood. 

Another great advantage of this system is that the iron joists 
are interlaced with strained trussed wires, about every 18 inches, 
which gives great homogeneity and toughness to the floor and 
prevents fracture by settlement. I am assured that no expan- 
sion or contraction takes place in such floors under any circum- 
stances. 

Where time is an important factor, pumice concrete slabs are 
laid dry and afterwards grouted in with cement. The well- 
known steel trough flooring is being more than ever used for 
larger spans, and various methods of fixing the wood floors 
above, and the ceilings beneath the steel channels, are novel 
and ingenious. 

This fireproof construction has been used within the past 
year for roofs, no fillets or boarding having been necessary, but 
felt is laid on a floated surface and the lead rolls screwed to 
the concrete. 

Unless one, or at any rate a thoroughly congenial mind 
directs at once the structure, its fittings and decoration, a really 
harmonious result cannot be expected. As to advance in the 
decorative world I will content myself with the quotation, 


«¢ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.”’ 


Among fittings, stoves and chimneypieces deserve the first 
mention. 

There is a strong disposition to make more use of the open 
recess and dog-grate in the reception-rooms. No doubt this 
arises from the artistic and varied treatment of which they are 
capable ; they are not economical in fuel, or equal in heating 
power to other forms. If, however, the sides of the recess are 
splayed, the stove set close to back of recess, and the register 
is made as long as the opening and placed well back, the soffit 
of arch or lintel being rounded off to it, the result is generally 
satisfactory. I have found it very important, in order to 
ensure success, to allow the makers to fix their own fittings. 
For inexpensive buildings cast-iron chimneypieces are being 
more than ever used on account of their great cheapness and 
durability, while many firms are doing much to improve their 
design. 

It pays well, when doing up old houses, to fix plain-coloured 
glazed tile-hearths and fenders throughout, both as a saving of 
labour, to say nothing of appearance and cleanliness. 

We now come to the important subject of artificial lighting. 
The extension of the electric light must to a large extent depend 
on the successful formation of central electric lighting stations, 
as in this way electricity can be obtained by householders in 
the same way as gas, the company bringing their mains to 
the doors and supplying suitable meters to consumers of the 
current, 
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In America, central station work has of late increased 
enormously. In London, Sir Coutts Lindsay, otherwise the 
«“ London Electric Supply Co.,” has hitherto been practically the 
only company supplying electricity from a centre ; but another 
company, “ The Metropolitan Electric Supply Co.,” has recently 
been formed, with some of the most powerful financial men 
connected with submarine telegraphy as directors, whose 
intention it is to deal with the question of the supply of 
electricity thoroughly and efficiently. But, besides this, there 
have been several other smaller companies formed, such as the 
« Chelsea Electric Light Company,” working under license in 
the Chelsea district. “The Kensington Court and Knights- 
bridge Electric Light Company,” “ The Cadogan Electric Light 
Company,” and the “ House to House Electric Light Company,” 
who are putting up their first station in South Kensington. 

The coming year will undoubtedly work a very great and 
important advance in the supply of electric light, as, I presume, 
these companies will by that time be in a position to supply 
large areas. 

In many of the most important provincial cities and towns 
great stir has already been made, and various electrical 
lighting companies are projected. The change is made by the 
Board of Trade unit, viz—1,o0o watts—and in most cases the 
price is 74d. to 8a. for such a unit ; 74d. per unit would work 
out at about a farthing per 8 candle-power lamp, and is some- 
where equivalent to 4s. per cubit feet of gas. Various meters 
have already been devised for ascertaining the consumption. 

With regard to how the lamps should be disposed for 
electric lighting, suspension lights at a suitable distance from 
the ground, with clusters of three or five lamps in each, appear 
to answer best; large clusters of lamps on an electrolier are 
wasteful. Single lights, on the other hand, leave a general 
effect of insufficient light. 

The ceiling lighting is being altered at one of the largest 
London clubs, as itis found to be so wasteful of light. The 
incandescent lamps are at present retailed at from 4s. to 5s. 
each. I understand there is a possibility, should the Edison 
Swan Company lose their case in the Court of Appeal, that the 
price may be reduced to Is. 6d. to 2s. per lamp. 

I am often asked how will the development of electric 
lighting affect the great gas companies. It is difficult to 
prophesy. At present there is no appreciable falling off in the 
demand ; and the announcement from the Gas Light and Coal 
Company within the last few days, that they are about to lower 
the price, will handicap electric lighting more than anything. 
Up to this time, where the electric light has been installed, it 
has generally necessitated the use of a powerful gas engine, 
which has consumed nearly as much gas in the production of 
electricity as would have illuminated the building, but the 
central station system will alter all this. 

It must, however, never be lost sight of that, perfect as is the 
electric light for the purpose of illumination and as giving off 
less heat, it lacks the great power existing in a gas flame—pro- 
perly controlled—to ventilate an apartment. I should, there- 
fore, not be surprised if a combined use of gas for cooking, 
warming, and ventilating, and electric light were for this reason 
to become more general. 

The Cromartie and the Wenham gas light are very economi- 
cal consumers of gas, and if their flues are kept regularly swept 
and they are hung in clusters to obviate the shadow they other- 
wise throw upon the ceiling, they are very powerful and speci- 
ally adapted for the dual purpose of light and ventilation. The 
clever Welsbach gas light is the most economical of all in point 
of consumption of gas, and being a Bunsen burner the combus- 
tion is as perfect as possible, and the injury to decorations, &c., 
consequently very small as compared with all others. 

Electric lighting has revolutionised the old gaseliers and 
brackets, and well illustrates the effect of science on art. 
Great credit is due to the leading manufacturers for the 
development of beaten copper in the foliated parts ; copper is 
too soft constructionally but harmonises beautifully with brass. 
One great principle in all artificial lighting is to have no naked 
burners, but to diffuse the light through ground glass or silk. 

Wrought-iron, the beauty of which was suddenly appreciated 
seven or eight years ago, is daily improving in design, more 
especially under the hands of several excellent firms. Many 
architects are now having their door locks, handles, sash and 
casement fastenings, stays and bolts, &c., specially forged. 
Few details better repay the effort of designing them. The 
locks are being again fixed outside instead of inside the framing, 
and treated ornamentally, instead of destroying the rail tenon ; 
and the lift-up latch, with a bolt only inside the door, is being 
used for bedrooms. 

It is of course not always possible to afford carrying these 
features to the delightful point of varying each lock fitting, 
but it is quite legitimate to have a set made from our own 
design in malleable iron, so long as the moulds are destroyed 
and the pattern thus confined to one building. The great 
demand for wrought-iron has, a leading producer assures me, 
decreased the cost of production by exactly one-half in the last 
four years. 


Nothing could be more beautiful or suitable than plain 
hammered iron in contact with unpolished oak, stonework, &c., 
and of course it can be painted to any extent, but something 
more refined is required where the surrounding surfaces are 
delicate and highly polished. One can in these cases coat the 
iron with nickel, platinum, silver, or gold, or polish its surface. 
Just now some beautiful work is being done by bronzing copper 
and brass to a deep blackish tone ; this material possesses a 
sort of silvery green tone, and when enriched with silvered or 
gilded foliage, produces a most satisfactory effect. Polished 
iron can now be protected from rust for a long time and it is 
often extremely effective. Gilt iron toned down with stains is 
most beautiful. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE thirty-second annual general meeting of the Glasgow 

Archeological Society was held on Thursday in last 

week. Mr. John Honeyman, president, occupied the chair, and 
there was a large attendance of members. 

Mr. Wm. George Black submitted the annual report of the 
Council, which referred to the interest which the Society had 
taken in the scheme for the exhibition of a collection of 
historical and archzeological objects in the Bishop’s Castle of 
the Exhibition, and the success with which the scheme had 
been carried through; and traced the proceedings of the 
British Archzeological Association when holding its annual 
Congress in Glasgow. The number of members admitted 
during the year was twenty-seven, making the present member- 
ship eleven honorary and 248 ordinary members. 

The report was adopted. ; 

Mr. John Honeyman then delivered the introductory 
address, in the course of which he said:—The more we 
examine Glasgow Cathedral the more we must be struck with 
the fact that, as a field for fresh discovery, it seems to be 
inexhaustible. I never visit it as a student without finding 
something new, and never have I been more impressed with 
its marvellous variety and beauty of design, and the excellence 
of its structural details, than on the occasion of my last visit. 
The object of this visit was to search for old work—I mean 
twelfth-century work—at the west end of the crypt, to make 
sure that I had not overlooked anything of the sort. I found, 
as I expected, that the whole of the west wall is of the same 
age as the rest of the crypt, and we have absolutely nothing to 
indicate what the previous building was like, except the small 
transitional fragment at the south-west entrance and the posi- 
tion of the shrine of the patron saint. T his subject—the early 
arrangement, or rather the origin of the peculiar arrangement 
of the choir and crypt—has been invested with quite a new 
interest by the very suggestive remarks of the Marquess of Bute 
at one of the meetings of the Congress. The idea of tracing 
the origin of arrangements in a thirteenth-century church here 
to Italian models is apt to be dismissed without much con- 
sideration by ecclesiologists. But that will not be so if the 
very peculiar circumstances of the case are taken into 
account. Let us glance at the state of matters immediately 
antecedent to the episcopate of Achaius. First of all we must 
remember that, at a time when Roman influence was distinctly 
visible in the early ecclesiastical buildings of England, Rome 
had positively no influence here. Then in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when a change occurred in this respect, the 
architecture of England had developed into a truly national 
style ; the plan and arrangement of church, as well as many 
details, had become distinctly English. We had then English- 
Norman and Transitional architecture, differing charac- 
teristically even from the architecture of France, with which it 
was most closely allied. Now, it was this English variety of 
Romanesque which was introduced into Scotland by Malcolm 
Canmore and his sainted queen. Wherever their influence was 
paramount there we find that churches were erected after the 
English model, and, no doubt, designed by Englishmen, for 
Margaret’s recognised spiritual father and adviser was Bishop 
Lanfranc, of Canterbury, who aided her in her missionary. 
enterprise, not only by his counsel, but by sending her earnest 
and trustworthy men, familiar with the customs and arts of the 
south. Hence, no doubt, the curious and interesting fact that 
even the chapels of that period which remain are good exam- 
ples of English-Norman architecture. The arrangement of 
high altar immediately over the shrine of the patron saint 1s not 
uncommon in our early churches—as at Canterbury, Durham, 
Dunfermline, and elsewhere ; but it is traceable directly to 
Rome at a much earlier period. The original church at Can- 
terbury was no doubt founded on a Roman model, and we have 
already noticed the connection between Canterbury and Dun- 
fermline. Of the second church—that built by Jocelin—we 
know almest as little as of the first. It was probably some- 
what larger, and I think we may say certainly more substantial 
and costly. The approach to the crypt would be as at present. 
The east end would not be much beyond the shrine of St 
Kentigern, and the high altar would, as before, be over the 
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tomb, The most marked difference of arrangement in the 
present church is that the high altar is not immediately above 
the tomb. Bondington projected his church on so grand a 
scale that the end of his choir was a long way east from that of 
the older building, and the position of the high altar was neces- 
sarily changed. This subject is capable of further elucidation, 
and is deserving of it; meantime I would only further remark 
that if we grant the Italian origin of the general arrange- 
ment we are not required to admit that anything else 
about the building indicates foreign influence till we 
come down to near the close of the fifteenth century. 
The square termination of the choir is not French. The 
details of the crypt and choir are in no respect French; but 
you will find the identical details at Lincoln, Rievaulx, Furness, 
York, and English and Scottish works of the same period too 
numerous to mention—not copied from each other, observe, 
but executed simultaneously. The shortness of the transept 
has been referred to as indicating French influence, but, I 
think, erroneously. The transept is short for the good common- 
sense reason that owing to the way the floor space is cut up by 
the stairs to the crypt a longer transept would have been use- 
less, and owing to the form of the ground it would have been 
costly, and the architect of our cathedral was much too clever 
a man to do what was at once costly and useless. Besides, it 
it is not only as short as a French transept, but shorter, which 
should satisfy us of its strong individuality and its purely 
utilitarian origin. In French cathedrals where the transept 
does not project beyond the side aisles there are generally four. 
Aga’n, the arrangement of the east end is quite original, and is 
a clever device to overcome the difficulties of the site. The 
space beyond the choir has hitherto been -called (erroneously, 
no doubt) the lady chapel. Mr. Loftus Brock, at our meeting 
in the cathedral, suggested that it should rather be called the 
retro-choir. That would certainly be preferable, but still I can 
hardly think it strictly applicable. A lady chapel may, and 
sometimes is, with strict propriety termed a retro-choir—it is, in 
fact, a small choir behind the main choir; but here we have 
nothing whatever in the shape of a choir. It is not even a 
chapel, but a cluster of chapels—the outside aisle being divided 
into chapels as in the crypt below, and the inner aisle forming 
an ambulatory connecting the north and south side aisles. The 
termination of the choir is emphasised by the introduction of 
the centre pier, which may be said to carry the main arcading 
right round the east end ; the only difference indeed between 
the end and the sides is that at the end there are two aisles 
instead of one, and the roof of these aisles being kept flat, there 
is no triforium, and the windows are therefore carried down to 
the string-course immediately above the main arcading. The 
arrangement is quite unusual, and fortunately it has come 
down to us unaltered, owing to the great difficulty of making 
any extension eastwards. It is rather curious that the doors to 
the vestry and the chapter-house, in the choir and crypt re- 
spectively, were not kept a bay further west, so as not to inter- 
fere with the use of the north-east bays as chapels. 

I must express my sympathy with Dr. Burns in his desire 
to see our beautiful cathedral more appropriately arranged and 
furnished. I am quite sure that any movement with this object 
in view will have the hearty support of this Society. We are 
very specially interested here on the subject of the preservation 
of ancient buildings, because it is impossible to deny that our 
own cathedral suffers from the present mal-administration. I 
need hardly say that I do not blame the subordinate officials of 
the Board of Works. They are helpless in the matter, and the 
Department itself blames Parliament for not granting enough 
of funds ; but they will never get enough of funds if they don’t 
ask for them, and they will never ask for them unless they have 
a proper sense of the responsibility they incur when they 
neglect what is absolutely necessary for the safety of such a 
building as Glasgow Cathedral. For such a purpose Parlia- 
ment would not grudge the necessary money. The citizens of 
Glasgow themselves would gladly provide it if the Government 
gave up its charge altogether. I do not say that this is desir- 
able ; but on principle it is clearly wrong that national burdens 
should be unequally distributed. The question is not, Do the 
people of Glasgow think the cathedral worth preserving? but, 
Do the people of the United Kingdom think it worth preserv- 
ing? And if the answer to that question be in the affirmative, 
no plea of poverty will exonerate a Government Department 
from the consequences of a neglected duty. Here we have 
good cause to complain of neglect, and for anxiety, but I do not 
think that any immediate danger is to be apprehended from 
the defect recently pointed out by Mr. Loftus Brock. The 
inclination of the north walls of the nave is, in my opinion, 
a more serious matter, especially as no attempt has been made 
to construct the aisle roof in such a way as to give the clerestory 
the most effective support ; but there is a still more dangerous 
settlement at the south-east corner of the choir. The attention 
of the First Commissioner of Works was called to this several 
years ago, when the rent which extends irregularly from top to 
bottom had opened ominously. It was then suggested that the 
foundation at that point should be examined and secured, and 
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the bend of the wall restored, and Dr. Cochran-Patrick and Dr. 
Cameron, who had an interview with the First Commissioner 
on the subject, were assured that it would receive immediate 
attention. It is hardly credible that all that was actually done 
was to plaster up the crack with cement. The most cursory 
examination by any professional man must have satisfied 
him that, except for the purposes of stopping a cold blast which 
found its way freely through the crevice, such treatment was 
absolutely useless ; so that, in face of that fact, it must be held 
that the authorities deliberately chose to run the risk of the 
east gable of the cathedral coming down by the run, rather 
than spend the small sum necessary to insure its safety. The 
action of the Department in this case, I think, clearly points to 
the expediency of taking the charge of ancient monuments 
entirely out of its hands, and transferring it either to a body 
specially constituted for the purpose, and comprising local 
representatives, or to such existing bodies as the Board of 
Manufactures (whose chief fault is in its name), composed of 
men having local knowledge and a keen patriotic interest in the 
objects committed to their care. I need hardly say that the 
settlement at the east end of the cathedral continues. The 
crack has reopened, and another eighth of an inch at the level 
of the choir window-sills must now be added to the inclination 
of the east wall. The total width of the rent in the eastmost 
bay is 7} inches, and this has from time to time been simply 
plastered up. It does not require an expert to understand how 
real and serious this danger is, and how greatly it is increased 
by delay. Every year that passes without the proper remedies 
being applied makes the task more difficult, and—as movement 
continues—prolonged neglect must certainly lead to sudden 
disaster. It is not the only part of the building which is being 
neglected, but it is the most important, and I allude to it as of 
itself a sufficient justification for demanding that the charge of 
such precious monuments shall be transferred to more sympa- 
thetic custodiers. Before leaving this subject I must just in a 
word refer to other objectionable features in the present 
arrangement. It almost seems as if it would require an Act 
of Parliament to get the absurd placards removed from the 
building. The Board of Manufactures would make short work 
of them. Then there is the exclusion of the public two days in 
the week unless they pay for admission. Why should any 
British subject pay for admission to a national monument ? 
Lastly, and worst of all, a visitor is not allowed to sketch in the 
building unless he has written permission from the Board of 
Works, and that can not be obtained in Glasgow! The 
necessary permission should in any case be obtainable within a 
quarter of an hour ; but I must express my strong disapproval 
of the modern fashion of requiring such permits in our ancient 
buildings. It may be taken for granted, indeed it is morally 
certain, that those who wish to sketch are not likely to destroy, 
and the most that should be asked of them is that they should 
sign their names in a book kept in the building for the purpose. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Honeyman for his 
address. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE WALLACE 
SWORD. 


A Prat sword which used to be in Dumbarton Castle, and 
which is supposed to have belonged to Sir William 
Wallace, has been removed to the National Wallace Monument 
at Stirling. The Rev. Dr. Rogers, of Edinburgh, who was 
influential in the transference, said :— 

This sword is associated with a glorious history, for it was 
wielded by one who, in an age when principle succumbed to 
expediency, was pure and without reproach ; who never yielded 
allegiance where it was not strictly due; and who resisted 
Oppression to the death. Consequent on fractures which have 
been twice welded, the weapon has been reduced from its 
original length, but it was at first a noble blade, which, in 
respect of its possessor, was in the poet’s words— 


Fit for archangel to wield, 
Yet light in his terrible hand. 


Borne by the patriot at the battle of Stirling Bridge, it 
signalled the commencement of a struggle which was not to 
terminate until the prostrate spirit of the nation had been 
revived, nor again to droop or decay till on the field of 
Bannockburn were repelled the hosts of the invader. When 
foully captured, as he slept at Robroyston, on the night of 
August 5, 1305, Wallace had this great blade resting by his 
pillow; and when he was hastened to London to meet his 
cruel death, it was borne to Dumbarton as the prize of its 
governor, the recreant Scotsman who had betrayed its 
possessor. At Dumbarton the sword has for six long centuries 
remained as a protest against treachery and injustice, and now, 
at the hands of Colonel Nightingale, as commander at Dum- 
barton and Stirling, it is to become a trophy in the patriot’s 
monument. As governor of Dumbarton, Sir John Monteith 
received this sword in August 1305, and two hundred years 
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thereafter, namely, on December 8, 1505, the accounts of the Lord 
High Treasurer inform us that, at the command of James IV., the 
sum of twenty-six shillings, equal to about thirty pounds of our 
present money, was paid to an armourer for binding a riding 
sword and a rapier ; also for the “binding of Wallace sword 
with cords of silk,” and providing it with “ane new hilt and 
plomet,” also a “new scabbard and new belt.” And it will be 
remarked that while the rapier and the riding sword are named 
as being simply repaired, the Wallace sword is described as 
adorned with trappings of silk ; also as having been provided 
with the specified additions of a new hilt and pommel, a new 
scabbard, and a new belt. Concerning the weapon we learn 
nothing further for 320 years ; but a letter which, in October 
1872, I received from the War Office, informs me that in the 
year 1825 the sword was sent for repair to the Tower, when the 
Duke of Wellington, as Master-General of the Ordnance, 
submitted it for examination to Dr. Meyrick. This gentleman, 
afterwards Sir Samuel Meyrick, was an authority as to ancient 
swords, but in estimating the age of the Dumbarton weapon he 
was guided by its mountings only. Judging from these, he 
concluded that the sword was not older than a sword in the 
British Museum connected with the Earldom of Chester, and 
belonging to the reign of Edward IV. That I may not misin- 
terpret his sentiments, I quote from Sir Samuel’s work on 
“ Ancient Armour,” in which, at vol. ii., p. 177, when referring 
to the reign of Edward IV., he writes :—“ The two-handed 
sword, shown at Dumbarton Castle as that of Wallace, is of 
this period, as will be evident to any one who compares it with 
that of the Earldom of Chester in the British Museum.” The 
Chester sword was afterwards examined by Mr. George Ormerod, 
of the Society of Antiquaries, who, in the fifth volume of * Vetusta 
Monumenta,” shows that the weapon was the Sword of State which 
Edward V. had borne before him when, as Prince of Wales, 
he, in 1475, made a triumphal entry into Chester Castle. If, 
then, the Chester sword belongs to the year 1475, Sir Samuel 
Meyrick approximates nearly to the date of the mounting of 
the Wallace sword, which occurred just thirty years later. But 
the Wallace sword was, in 1505, an old blade, which required a 
new hilt and pommel, a new scabbard, and a new belt. And 
as the weapon was then so materially shattered, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that it was decidedly ancient ; more- 
over, that before it was allowed to rest in the Dumbarton 
armoury, it had been subjected to much hard usage. And its 
being adorned with silk tassels, by the King’s command, leaves 
us in no doubt as to its being held in special veneration ; while 
in the register the weapon,is described as “ Wallas sword,” no 


to deal with equal or greater structures with certain additional 
demands of utility and economy which would have rendered the 
task impossible to the masters of olden times. The stately 
buildings of this class which tower over the streets of our 
modern cities are loaded with tier upon tier of spacious 
chambers ; they are permeated with countless flues and ducts 
and wires, and made alive with machinery vibrating with 
enormous power. And with all this, the walls upon which they 
are upheld must be pierced with innumerable windows and 
doors, so that the light of day and swarms of busy workers or 
luxurious residents and their attendants may have free access 
even to the basements and cellars. These tiers of floors must 
often support enormous loads of merchandise or of machinery 
or of human beings, and, lastly, the structural materials must 
not be only incombustible, but as far as possible fireproof. 

Under these conditions we find that our work is, in truth, of 
a new order of things, and in that new order ideas develop 
rapidly ; the most daring conceptions of one generation 
become the commonplace thoughts of the next. Accumulated 
experience reduces to method all those theories which are 
found worthy of it by. the tests of practice, and the quicker we 
can evolve these methods and formulate their rules the easier 
our progress and the freer our course to the next stage wherein 
new problems await us; therefore one of the tendencies 
brought about by the need for these heavy buildings is toward 
mutual assistance—a careful observation of what other things 
are doing. 

There is undoubtedly too little attention given to the 
process which may be called the analysis of contemporary art. 
In the earnestness of individual work there is too much isola- 
tion and independence. The man who discovers says nothing 
of his thought, and each one of us explores and rediscovers the 
same truth ; and indeed there is a harmful impression that the 
rule of originality should be interpreted to debar the adoption 
and repetition even of a good principle, so that what is done in 
this direction is to some extent disguised and apologised for. 
It was not thus that the old-time heroes in our craft worked. 
From the time of the Pyramids down to that of the Renaissance 
the schools were more evident than the individuals, and, 
whether by master or by pupil, the work shows subordination 
to accepted codes. From these undisputed principles individual 
labours toward perfection commenced at a stage higher than 
that at which many now terminate. 

It was by this collective knowledge the Greeks carried re- 
finement of detail to its height, and (to go from one extreme 
example to another), it is by the power of the same method, 


qualifying word of doubt being expressed as to its genuineness. 
And apart from the circumstance that by two separate weldings 
the blade has been shortened, it is otherwise a duplicate of the 
two-handed blade of Sir Richard Lundin, used at the battle of 
Stirling, now preserved at Drummond Castle. I compared the 
swords in 1861, when they were together under my charge. 
One blunder leads to another. Consequent upon Sir Samuel 
Meyrick’s judgment pronounced in 1825, the mountings of 1505 
were removed, and a common handle of the fifteenth century 
substituted. This information I obtained in the letter which, 
in 1872, I received from the War Office. But now that we have 
got possession of the sword, we shall be careful that the 
weapon with which the hero was wont to “mak great rowme” 
about him will be mounted in the fashion in which he nobly 
grasped it, and we shall retain it as no unimportant addition to 
the national regalia. 


HEAVY BUILDINGS.* 


HAT is a heavy building? It is certainly no new thing. 
The world is dotted with them so freely that,in abundance 
of human interests, they rival the works of nature. But archi- 
tecture changes as time changes. Each age has its character 
which is recorded in its buildings more permanently than in 
anything else. The ambitious efforts of the eras of military 
conquest and the monumental expressions of those of religious 
enthusiasm are written clearly in the wrought stone of the old 
edifices which are our inheritance. And these are not under- 
valued. We still experience the same emotions and passions 
and express them, more or less ably, in the same materials. 
We still build towers and cathedrals and tombs, and all these 
might come in a general way under the title of this paper. 

But there is now a new order of things, this is the epoch 
of industrial enterprises. Let us consider for a little time this 
newer work we are doing. We are not in the habit of looking 
far into the past for guidance in the scientific department of our 
labours however often we may grope there for artistic inspira- 
tion. And this is because most of what wedoisnew. The 


architects of ancient times have raised thousand of tons of 


marble in majestic beauty ; that was their aim and object in 
building, and all else subordinated to it. We are called upon 
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* A paper read at the Buffalo Convention of the American Insti- 


tute of Architects, by Mr. R. W. Gibson, 


the acceptance and adoption of certain unoriginal but esta- 
blished types, that the designers and builders of the least 
educated class among us are enabled to erect fairly satisfactory 
structures of many storeys and complex arrangements, such as 
the cheaper flat and tenement buildings of New York City. 
We will not overlook the imperfections of these buildings, nor 
will we mention them as worthy of imitation, but they do 
teach the lesson of co-operation and collective experience 


which enables work to be done by men, not one of whom inde- 


pendently and originally would be competent to do it. The 


diversified character of buildings of the higher order may 
lessen the opportunity for this evolution of their design, but it 
does not preclude it. There is enough of it evident to show 
the need for more. Much has been said and written of late, 
especially in Europe, about a modern style of architecture. 
The nearest approach to it is without doubt shown in modern 
American business buildings, and if the best specimens by the 
acknowledged leaders in our art are compared it will be seen 
that sometimes unconsciously, even unwillingly, they follow 
more or less perfectly the same methods. Heavy: buildings 
of this class promise to compel by their limitations a uniformity 
of design which almost amounts to a style. In order to 
discover the laws of this style, let us examine then practically 
the circumstances in which they originate. Scientific design 
proceeds upon past experience by continuing or adopting 
successful features and avoiding known faults. What then are 
the successes and the faults in recent heavy buildings? It is 
understood that fireproof buildings of many storeys are more 
particularly referred to. 

Despite all that has been learned and written upon the 
subject the great difficulty of unequal settlement is the chief 
cause of faults. I speak of the settlement by compression of 
the soil upon which a building stands. It is a curious fact that 
much of the most valuable and densely covered building land 
in the world is notoriously bad. Many of the heaviest build- 
ings stand on soft, yielding soil. The lower part of New 
York with quicksands, silt and mud, Boston with its districts of 
made ground where tidal water used to ebb and flow, Chicago 
with its lake shore alluvium and wet sand, all furnish examples 
of this. Among older sites Pisa whose leaning tower has 
puzzled so many dilletanti into fanciful fiction, and Venice and 
Antwerp and London may be mentioned, the last including 
large areas of the blue clay of the Thames basin. The com- 
mercial origin of their prosperity accounts for it. Where the 
ships came the cities grew, and there the architects were set 
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to work. Sometimes other causes prevail; as, for example, at 
Albany, where the New York State Capitol stands upon a hill 
of clay, but this same clay when it lies with its natural strati- 
fication unbroken is in the writer’s experience found to bea 
better soil than is generally supposed. 

But let us not linger upon subjects already extensively dis- 
cussed. These compressible soils, it is well known, must be 
built upon with equalised loads. The law may be accepted as 
established that each square foot of base of pier and wall must 
bear with an equal pressure in order to secure an equal settle- 
ment. But we may still look around us and see faults which 
this doctrine was to banish. This subject was chosen because 
of the discovery by the writer, in a series of examinations of 
modern buildings, of the fact that unequal settlements abound. 
And here are some of the reasons. We calculate the loads 
upon our girders, columns, walls, and piers, and we say, for 
example, column C in a ten-storey building has a base bearing 
three tons per superticial foot, and wall W X a base expanded 
to give the same pressure. Wall W X we will assume to be a 
side wall in a building not on a corner. The structure is 
finished and occupied, and the wall W X slowly and irresistibly 
takes its half-inch, or inch, or more of settlement, squeezing 
down the soft soil despite all preliminary ramming or other pre- 
paration. This we expected, but why are the floor levels dis- 
turbed, and why those little cracks in the front lintels and sills 
if all has settled together? It is somewhat disappointing to 
look about and see how many sills and lintels betray this fault 
of unequal settlement by a crack close to one end—just the 
bearing end broken off. Inside the building the columns in 
several cases appear to have lifted. It has been argued that 
the brick and mortar was compressed in its numerous joints, 
while the iron of necessity is not perceptibly changed. ‘This 
is true, but not to the extent now in question. Let us look at 
our calculations again. The wall is all right—so many feet, so 
many tons ; the columns, so many feet of iron, so many feet of 
floor, weighing perhaps 70: pounds per foot, so many feet of 
floor loads at 150 pounds per foot—here we have the error. 
We may say it is not an error, but anything is an error 
which produces bad results unexpectedly. The floor loads 
are not there. The masonwork is on the wall base 
in actual fact, but the load of 159 pounds per foot is 
on the floors only in theory, and the column foundation 
which we assume to support, say 320 tons, has actually only 
180 tons. What wonder that there is trouble! And in the 
front, where the girder ends rest upon the front pier, as they 
usually shouid do, the same thing occurs in a lesser degree. 
There is a larger proportion of masonwork in the calculated 
load, and only one girder instead of two, but the difference here 
even amounts perhaps to Ioo tons. What can be done? 
Custom based upon knowledge requires that each floor shall 
be equal to a safe load of 150 lbs. per foot. In New York City 
the law requires this for a fireproof office building, and further, 
that the columns shall be safely equal to the total of all the 
floors upon them at the same rate. This would seem to be 
unnecessary in many cases. In each floor an excessive strength 
is demanded to guard against contingencies, such as the move- 
ment of heavy safes or the possible use of some floors for 
storage, but on all the floors together a fair average is permis- 
sible, because the average is always naturally maintained by 
reason of the number and variety of the different storeys. 
The columns we may, however, accept in compliance with the 
law and customs ; the excess is not harmful, but in the founda- 
tions we have seen that it is positively injurious. The laws, 
recognising the impossibility of the task, usually leave the 
arrangement of this part to be done according to circumstances, 
except that they stipulate a minimum, applicable to good soil, 
which does not approach the necessities of the cases under 
consideration. 

The foundations of columns should be equalised with those 
of walls upon a basis of a liberal but not excessive average of 
floor loads, say 50 lbs. or 60 lbs. per foot besides the weight 
of the floor material. This could not possibly be surpassed in 
an office or apartment building ; it is the weight of a crowded- 
seated audience on every floor at once ; it is an allowance often 
or twelve tons of load in an office or apartment 22 feet by 18 feet ; 
if some floors could possibly be loaded more heavily others 
would certainly carry less. Let us work according to these 
facts, and while we may still expect a few cracked ends of 
lintels the difficulty will assuredly be lessened. It is, therefore, 
evident that while excessive strength is a harmless precaution 
in the actual structure, yet'a true calculation is necessary for 
foundation areas. 

Next, let us give some further attention to the front. There 
is a natural set of dimensions, arising from limitations and 
requirements, in these buildings which leads us all for some 
time in similar paths. The storeys (excepting the first) are 
usually required about 11 or 12 feet high, the girders 15 or 16 
feet apart, in order to use convenient spans of beams and floor 
arches, anc the limits of the bearing of girders will be naturally 
20 to 24 feet. If the building is so wide as todemand columns, 
the girders will preferably be placed running from front to rear, 


because first, the side walls and foundations, with few or no 
Openings, are in themselves extremely heavy, while the front 
and rear walls with numerous windows are lighter; and 
secondly, because the homogeneous side wall is more adapted 
to receive the distributed floor beams, while the front and rear 
walls, already divided into piers and openings, are better fitted 
for fewer concentrated weights. The windows wiil be required 
about 4 or 5 feet wide, with piers of 3 or 4 feet between, or 
perhaps the openings rather less and the piers or walls more 
according to the purpose of the building. This agrees very well 
with our spacing of girders, except that two windows come to 
each division, and here we have the motive for the design of three- 
fourths of our modern heavy buildings. The two windows are 
combined, and the pier carrying the girder increased, while the 
other is lessened. ‘The heavy construction of course compels 
openings to be placed in perpendicular lines, except in the 
uppermost storeys. So far so good; but now arises another 
difficulty which has been abundantly studied. The intermediate 
pier is often carried up from the same foundation (usually con- 
tinuous under such a front) which carries the main piers. 
These latter with their enormous loads, perhaps 400 tons each, 
compress the soil as calculated, but the foundation laid con- 
tinuous does not remain so, The part loaded goes down, the 
part under the windows remains where it was placed, and the 
intermediate columns, whose comparatively little weight rests 
upon it, do as it does, All the way up the front is slightly dis- 
torted, and lintels are cracked. When the writer first began 
these observations, the cracks in the lintels were rather 
puzzling. There seemed to be in many cases no apparent 
cause. ‘The fact is it takes very little unevenness to produce a 
crack. The force is irresistible, and the lintel is a smail stone. 
A good precaution is to give it only so much bearing as is 
necessary, so that there is less of the end held in the vice- 
like grip. With stone resting on stones 3 inches is enough, and 
many bands, sills, lintels, &c., have 8 or 9 inches running into 
the pier. Ifthe building is thus more flexible, it will not show 
these movements at such a trifling stage. But let us goto the 
root of the evil. Shall we hold down that lighter portion of the 
continuous foundation and compel it to go all together? And 
ifso, how? The inverted arch is the first thing likely to be 
called for. It is a doubtful aid for this purpose. If used it 
should be ofample rise, or rather drop, and a pointed or Gothic 
form would be best. Ina wall with a good depth of masonry 
below it the arch is no doubt good. It does not take the whole 
load of its span, but down actually at the bottom next to the 
concrete an inverted arch must be loaded with about 
24 tons to the superficial foot of base. Think of this enor- 
mous load. Turn the arch the other way up and think of it. 
It is perhaps 6 feet wide, the base is perhaps Io feet; that 
makes it loaded with 24 tons per foot of length if considered 
as a bridge. The thrust is enormous. Imagine the girder 
necessary to do this work. If it does not do this work it will 
not compress the soil, as it would demand of it. Suppose we 
lessened the load by reducing the width; practically this 
almost amounts to giving up the continuity of the base course. 
This will be sometimes a gain, especially if the piers are far 
apart. Or the great piers may have side footings which meet 
at the foot of the small ones, one the base course, those on the 
other faces being proportionately less. Then if the great piers 
are equalised the small ones will be carried down with them; 
but a flat inverted arch will do no more good than the slab of 
concrete or the base course of granite. Brickwork and con- 
crete must be considered as possessing no transverse or beam 
strength under these loads. They will resist pressure, and will 
spread it, at an angle. of about twenty-five degrees from the 
perpendicular, no more, and the batter of the offsets, or the 
chord of each half invert, should be at about this angle. There 
are granite bases to be seen whose offset equals their height, 
in which an apparent tilt upwards has resulted from the failure 
of the masonry to carry the pressure out at so great an angle. 
But the true way to make our light intermediate piers go 
down with the heavy ones is to build them upon girders or 
arches resting upon the latter. Then, even if the great piers 
differ in settlement, the smaller will maintain their proper 
intermediate position. It has been assumed that a front entirely 
of masonry was in question. This undoubtedly is a higher grade 
of architecture than that in which ironis freely used. Sometimes 
we see the main piers of masonwork carried up with the inter- 
mediate piers and other parts entirely of iron, each floor carrying 
its own tier. This is good in the main, but it misses many of the 
best opportunities for design, and is of necessity monotonous. 
Sometimes the iron features are grouped two or three storeys 
together under arches of masonry; this is better, the stone 
construction is more complete, and the iron subordinated to it. 
And other things being equal, the use of masonry throughout 
will undoubtedly produce the greatest dignity of effect. Now 
we have reached the point in the argument where esthetic 
ideas are invited to take their place. Here are encountered 
the facts upon which it is submitted the modern style is 
founded. Yet the constructive and the artistic are, as they 
should be, so closely linked that we must not attempt to con- 
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sider them apart. We have traced the development of the 
achievement of an equal foundation, now for the superstructure. 
The superintendent of the New York Building Department 
once said (if the veracity of a New York reporter may be 
trusted), “that the commonest error in construction was that of 
making column and piers too big above and too small below.” 
He referred no doubt to the class of designers before alluded 
to, whose skill is perceptible only when collected into a sort of 
joint stock of that commodity. But the same charge in a 
lesser degree could be made against some buildings of the first 
class. An intermediate column or pier supports the lintels and 
the sills of the next storey above, and then comes another 
similar column, and so on to the top. This is all very well for 
two or three storeys, because the smallest desirable column will 
be competent to that extent, and because the uniform size of 
windows suggests equal columns, but if six or eight tiers are so 
raised it becomes questionable and monotonous. The single 
girder, too, has to be made very strong to avoid perceptible 
defection, as it is loaded in the centre. To meet this objection 
another improvement is developed. The two or three storeys 
for which the superimposed columns are proper are so designed, 
and then a new girder is introduced with, perhaps for variety’s 
sake, one storey entirely open immediately under it, and the 
intermediate columns again above. In this we get the 
numerous tiers of floors and windows reduced to groups. Now, 
we all know how certain critics of the last generation have 
protested against the grouping of storeys, as in the Palladian 
style, condemning it as untruthful and unconstructive ; yet 
there has been an instinctive reluctance to abandon it, and we 
may be assured that any persistent instinctive feeling of this 
kind is based upon some reason, although that reason may not 
be readily discoverable. In our modern construction, carried 
toa high degree in the differentiation of parts, we find these 
reasons which were not evident in lesser works. 

Another piece of construction, called “false” by some 
ctitics, is reached here, too. That is, the use of an arch or 
stone lintel at certain levels, with a girder behind it or over it, 
which, it is said, does all the work. It is true the girder does 
the work of sustaining the load and as a tension member to tie 
the piers supporting it. But the arch has its duty also. It is 
a most effective means of holding the piers apart, resisting any 
tendency which they may have developed to close inward, and, 
as it carries no weight but its own, its thrust is abundantly met 
by the ties and the mass of the piers, and an equilibrium of 
great strength is maiutained. And for this same stiffening 
effect, as well as for zesthetic reasons, a storey may be intro- 
duced in one or more places which deals with the front as a 
whole, not as piers and lintels, but as a wall of the full thickness, 
with openings through it. Pleasing contrasts may be obtained 
by dividing certain sections into three windows instead of two, 
and this without any imperfections in structure. The sky-line 
is sometimes broken by gables or dormers, and sometimes as 
severely horizontal as a Roman might have designed. Either 
method is permissible, and the authors of this style are not afraid 
to use the simpler motive when circumstances require. Then the 
lack of light where it is most needed—namely, on the ground 
storey—often prompts the placing of the first main arch or 
lintel over this or even over the second floor, instead of at the 
foundation. Lastly, the monotony of the equal storeys is varied 
by collecting them in unequal groups. Thus we arrive at the 
fully developed phase of a most simple and dignified composi- 
tion for the front of a modern heavy building of the commercial 
class, which is, to sum up, a facade of many storeys divided 
horizontally into a few main groups. These are contrasted in 
proportions by including one, two or three floors. The 
vertical elements are widely-spaced continuous main piers, 
forming openings subdivided by small piers discontinuously in 
the different groups. 

This analysis of some of the motives of modern design, and 
the construction from which it arises, reveals the close rela- 
tionship of all the best work of this class, however varied in 
treatment of detail. Its truths are alike expressed in the 
Romanesque work, which is so fast growing in favour through- 
out the country, in the scholarly Renaissance of New York, 
and inthe more free arches of Chicago. The principles are 
the same, and the necessities and the solutions of the problem, 
by different heads and hands, have that in common which con- 
stitutes a new school of architecture, and which, with the 
prevalent strong and able treatment of the noble round arch, 
promises to establish a national style. Already it is begun, 
and we have a right to expect more of the future than we have 
received in the present. - 


New Premises have been erected for the Express Dairy 
Company at Hampstead, the ventilation of which is carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the patent 
self-acting. air-pump ventilator being adopted for the ex- 
traction of the vitiated air. oe 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


HE November number of Szove (Indianapolis) says great 
care is taken to note the movements of the Washington 
monument, for it does move. The law of contraction and expan- 
sion of material by heat and cold operates here as elsewhere. 
When the sun shines full on the eastern face in the morning, 
the stones on that side expand and throw the shaft slightly to 
the west. Then the sun goes around to the south, and the 
apex of the monument makes a corresponding swing to the 
north. As the orb creeps about the sky to its final setting’ in 
the evening, the glittering point on the top of the monument 
makes a contra-movement around half a circle, gradually 
settling back to its normal position after the rays of the sun 
have ‘lost their power. This movement has never been calcu- 
lated, but is undoubtedly very slight. The wind, too, has an 
effect upon the structure. From the centre of gravity of the 
shaft, located 174 feet and 10 inches from the floor, is a cross- 
beam from which is suspended a fine steel wire, protected by a 
galvanised iron tube about 4 inches in diameter. This hangs to 
the floor at the north-west corner of the elevator well. At the 
bottom is a plumb-bob weighing 25 lbs., suspended by means 
of the wire, and hanging in water. An iron cylinder protects 
the instrument from injury, and a little iron house 4 feet high 
keeps off the draught. Through the cylinder is a telescopic 
eye-piece, in one end of which are two vertical wires about 
one-quarter of an inch apart. When a candle is held at an 
opening in the side of the box and the eye is applied to the 
outside end of the tube, the plumb-line can be seen—a fine line 
between the-vertical marks. Any movement in the shaft is 
recorded by a corresponding movement in the line. When the 
structure is at rest and in its normal position, the line hangs still 
midway between the others; but when the shaft is disturbed 
by the action of the wind it sways back and forth like the pen- 
dulum of a clock, always coming to rest in the centre. This is 
observed every day, and if the custodian should ever notice the 
line hanging still at any point outside of the two cross lines he 
will then know that the monument has been permanently 
moved from its level position. Until then, however, no one 
need be alarmed by the oscillations of the shaft from the action 
of the wind or the influence of the sun. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Granby.—The parish church, All Saints, has been reopened 
after restoration. The architect is Mr. Edward Turner, 
Bloomsbury Square, London. The contract for the work was 
let to Mr. H. Green, Waterway Street, Nottingham. The 
woodwork has been supplied by Mr. H. Scott, Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham ; the lamps and the lamp frames by Mr. F. 
Coldron, Brant Broughton; and the windows by Mr. H. 
Holmes, Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 

Langley.—The committee of the Langley New Town 
Mission Church, Bucks, having instructed their architect, 
Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, of 2 Broad Street Buildings, to pre- 
pare the necessary plans, &c., that gentleman has forwarded 
two separate schemes, which will be discussed and the course 
to be adopted decided at the next meeting. 


GENERAL. 


MM. Auguste Cain has been commissioned to execute a 
group in bronze, Combat of Lions, for one of the public places 
of Copenhagen. 

Mr. H. T. Ashby read a paper on Thursday before the 
Institute of Builders upon “ Quantities.” 

Mr. H. A. Jones, F.S.I., has opened offices at 11 Wellington 
Street, Strand, as a surveyor, valuer, and house and estate 
agent. 

Sir J. A. Picton will read a paper on “The Successive 
Town Halls of Liverpool” at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on Monday. 

The Bishop of Salford has purchased Moston House, 
Harpurhey, for an establishment for a religious sisterhood. 

Plans are being considered for the immediate erection of a 
church at Lostock, in compliance with the unanimous desire of 
the population of Lostock Junction and Lostock Park. 

A Church House is to be founded in Liverpool for the 
various diocesan organisations. 

A Town Hall is proposed to be built at Aberfeldy, and a 
committe e has been appointed to obtain subscriptions. 

Extensive alterations and improvements are being carried 
out at Himley Hall, Staffordshire, where Lady Dudley intends 
to take up her residence early in January. 

The Liverpool Improvement Committee have agreed to 
pay 9o/. per square yard for land to be taken for the widening 
of Church Street, ai 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 23, 1888. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CHERITON.—Nov. 29.—Premium of 50/. is offered by the 
Guardians of.Elham Union for the best method of Sewage and 
Rainwater Disposal. Mr. R. Lonergan, Saltwood, Hythe, 
Kent. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BLACKHILL.—Nov. 24.—For Building Small Farmhouse, 
&e. Rev. J. J. Cundhill, Muggleswick Vicarage, Blackhill, 
Durham. 

CHILBOLTON.—Dec. 1.—For Building House. Mr. John 
Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 

CLECKHEATON.—Nov. 26.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
Mr. R. Castle, Cleckheaton, and Mr. W. H. Howarth, Cleck- 
heaton, Joint Architects. 

DovER.—Nov. 24.—For Building Premises, Cannon Street, 
for Messrs. Wright Bros. Messrs. Cresswell & Newman, 
Architects, 54 Castle Street, Dover. 

DOovER.—Nov. 27.—For Construction of Store and Shed, 
at Stembrook. Mr. E. Wollaston Knocker, Town Clerk, Castle 
Hill House, Dover. 

EARLSHEATON.—Dec. 10.—For Building Power Loom 
Sheds, Engine and Boiler-houses, and Long Chimney. Mr. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

EAst DONYLAND.—For Building Four Almshouses for 
Lady Alfred Paget. Mr. F. Evelyn Morris, Architect, West 
Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

HAMPTON-ON-THAMES.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. Frank Roberts, Surveyor, 110 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

HASTINGS.—Nov. 30.—Fo Building Mixed School and 
Offices at Ore. Mr. F. H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity 
Street, Hastings. 

KNUTSFORD.—For Building Manse. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

LANDPORT.—Dec. 4.—For Erection of Stands, &c., in Drill 
Hall, for the Annual Tournament. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 
Hanover Street, Portsea. 

LEIGH.—Noy. 31.—For Alterations to the Town Hall, for 
the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Leigh. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 31.—For Painting, Paperhanging, Decorating 
at the Town Hall, for the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wich, Architect, Leigh. 

LoNDON.—For Building Food Depét, Edgware Road. 
Mr. J. Williams Durnford, Architect, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

NELSON.—Nov. 26.—For Building Pair of Semi-Detached 
Villas. Mr. H. Whitaker, Architect, Nelson. 

PitrsLico.— Nov. 26.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Dec. 5.—For Building Arcade, with Shops, 
Cellars, &c. Messrs. Taylor & Evans, Architects, Cardiff. 

SLOUGH.—Dec. 13.—For Building the Leopold Institute. 
Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

WEYMOUTH.—Nov. 26.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse and Premises. Mr. R. C. Bennett, Architect, 10 
Gloucester Terrace, Weymouth. 

WINCHMORE HILt.—Nov. 23.—For Two Additional 
Pavilions and Additions, &c.,to Administrative Block, Northern 


Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John , 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Laying Pipe Sewers (43 miles), Yardley, Olton and 
Dorridger, and Laying-out Lands for Irrigation purposes, 
for the Solihull Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. F. SMYTHE, 


Surveyor. 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 5 £7,051) .O 0 
Jevons & Son, Dudley. : : ; +42;214. .O 0 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . : ‘ 1e7,010 ,.0 0 
J. Biggs, Birmingham. ? ? . - (558700 0 
LAw, Kidderminster (accepted ) , : . 5,065 oO a 


BIRKENHEAD. 

For Patent Hot-water Heating Apparatus for Hall and Con- 
servatory at Roseneath, Prenton Road West, for Mr. 
Charles Sandell. 

RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (acceffed), 
BRIGHTON. 

For Terrace Walk, Madeira Road (1,300 feet in length), En- 
closed Shelter Hall, with Rooms and Lavatories attached, 
Hydraulic Lift, and Works in connection, Brighton. Mr, 
Pitre C. Lockwoop, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Brighton. 


G. G. Garbutt, Brighton . ‘ ; : 7 £21;530 1.0 40 
W. J. Botterill, London . : : ; - 17,998 0 Oo 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton . : ‘ . 17,990 0 0 
W. Hill & Co., London . , , . a 17,100 m0. 70 
J. T. Chappell, London . : , : l0,444570:.0 
W. H. Sawle, Worthing . 3 : ‘ . OS 5SnsOR "O 
A. Kellett, Ealing . : : : ‘ 7D) oe B 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . : ; : 71.15,590 0570 
A. Dean, Brighton . : : ’ ‘ 155500; 40...0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : ” a7i 5,510 aOm 0 
J. Harrison & Son, Brighton . : ; enti d §,250:5 One O 
G. Cheesman & Co., Brighton - - . 15,081 010 
C. G. Reed & Son, Brighton . ; A . 15,050 0 Oo 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . P 14,637 "04.0 
No name : . 4 ° 6 ( . 14,514 0 O 
Perry & Co., Bow . é : : : « 13,990 -Ou.0 
J. Lonctey & Co., Crawley (accepted) . 198 .53,97 51.0) 1 
‘A. M. Deacon & Co., Lower Norwood . - 13,400 0 O 


BECKENHAM. 

For Corrugated Iron Roof, to form Cart Sheds in Seven Bays, 
113 feet 6 inches long, with Span 20 feet, including Seven 
Cast-iron Columns Io feet high, for the Beckenham Local 
Board. Mr. G. B. CARLTON, C.E., Surveyor. 


A. & J. Maine & Co., London 9 £:307210'2.0 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool ‘ : , eees57+10~ 6 
Harbrow, Bermondsey ‘ ’ : ; M25 et 5a O 
Wenham & Walters, Croydon . é 2 -24g00 0 
Croggan, Upper Thames Street . : : 5 POTS Ce: 
South Stafford Iron Bridge Co. . p ; . 240 10 O 
T. Woodall, Dudley ° ; : ; wo °24A5 Than 
Hammond & Hussy, Croydon . ; : 22 220 30/0 
Dyne, Steel & Co., Newport 5 - : Pe2ionome 
Ward & Co., Tipton : , r : Bye A y Mae iy g. 3 
Clark, Bunnet & Co., London. ; : Po SI2N16=6 
J. Stokes & Co., Bromley-by-Bow : F 5 VACHE fe) 
Cunningham & Co., Cannon Street . . 210 OrnO 
Wilmot, Bristol . : : - : ‘ 5. 2005 1750 0 
W. Buttell, Worcester - ; ; ‘ 200 FeO 
The Redcliffe Iron Co., Bristol . : ‘ <=* 209° 0780 
Glover & Son, Warwick . : ‘ : £5 196108 9 
A. Williams & Co., Bankside . , : 1-1 187,80).0 
Blakeley & Co., Liverpool . : ; ; S Tov 10 
Whitford & Co., Millwall . : 4 ! fE 156) 7OL. 6 
Davies & Co., Upper Thames Street . ° ¢-- 170 O-—0 
J. LysacuT & Co., London (accepted ) dhinee i744 On0 
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BECKENHAM — continued. , DOVER. 
For Street Improvement Works, Southill Park Estate, Beck- | For Alterations and Additions to the Mortuary, Dover. 
enham. Johnson & Co., Dover ‘ ‘ ; : . £110 0 0 
Holme & King « fo Buk “hf peer’. £Ie30g 0 90.1 F I aatodgesmDover eo Sere ee 
J. Dickson : ; . . ’ $1 2,035 07 fo Gee & Fittal, Dover . , ; : : > 90 Re. te 
A. Kellett oe ee OB ir aia o fo oH. Safe Dever’. ft ae ae 
G. Bell . ; ; ; / , : / )11,000°10.°%) W. BROMLEY, Dover (accepted) . : ° .' Shoots 
A. Marshall . . : : : ; al, 1 OS OM 
Nowell & Robson . ; < : ‘ los ioseo 40 DARTFORD, 
Woodhams & Fry. «2. ww. 10,628 0 0} Foy Laying Gas Mains and Supplying and Fixing Road-lamps 
Lansbury, Bromley . ; ; : : » 9,932 0 O in the Roads of the New Blocks of the Asylum for 
R, Mayo : odes . . . . - 9,256 0 0 Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metro- 
Mid-Kent Contracting Co. . . . . 9,194 0 0 politan Asylum Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Archi- 
Farness & Wood : ° ° : . 8,991 0 0 tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 
J. Mowlem & Co. . ; : : : oe G,O7 17 Oar O Coxall & €o. : ‘ q 4 ¥ 4905s ee 
A, Palmer ..._.. : , ' : Sati? 13 yada Sugg & Co. . : : ie (oe 
Surveyor’s estimate ‘ . : ; 0,445 eOgs0 Potter & Son : f , é ‘ ; . 40916050 
CARDIFF. Ri Cranes 4 olbok!.. Seo boo oo 
For Erection of Banking Premises, and other Buildings, for the Christie & Co. . ‘ é : : - > 9393175520 
Bank Buildings Office Company, Limited, Cardiff. Messrs. Summerscales & Son . : ; ‘ , . “390° 765-0 
Jacoss & PICKWELL, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by T. Torode : 3 4 : ® « 399 OO 
the Architects. Williams & Co: 2.00 0GRRDEY D5 ye) _ Ses 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . : : : ; - £9,467 0 0 F. Bird & Co... J : ae ‘ i 9365 SOMO 
D. J. Davis, Cardiff . 5 : - : » 9,100 0 O Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . : ; . . 356 0 0 
C.C. Dunn, Cardiff. =. . . .  . 8998 © o| BENHAM & SON, London (accepted) . . -. 351 0 O 
Shepton & Sons, Cardiff . ‘ 5 A ». 18,005° OF O 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol  . : : ato. 7A9 2 0 10 LIVERPOOL. 
J. Allen, Cardiff (og t= D1 eters SE eNeS Bz000!' 0 Ol Fo, Hotwater Warming Apparatus at 73 Bold Street, for Mr. 
Sheppard & Son, Cardiff. . . . . 8,294 90 0 R. L. B. Rathbone. Mr. W. E. WILLINK, Architect, Lord 
. i nm : : : : : 2) Sylod Oo) 0 Street, Liverpool. 
W. syinen q vf Che dit; s1ODRQea seas ee : RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepied ). 
Exors. W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . . 7,900 © O| For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot-water Heating and 
E. Turner & Son, Cardiff : ; : 2 9758864) Or O Ventilating Apparatus at Laboratory for County Analyst. 
Amended Tenders, RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepied). 
W. Symonds ‘ : : : ‘ . 6,900 0 oO . Pr 
Exors. W. Gradwell . , . ' 6800 0 o| For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot-water Apparatus for 
E. Turner & Sons. ; : : J ‘ 6.7 54.0 O Heating and Ventilating the Stock Exchange, 
C. BURTON (accepted) : ; 3 ¥0,071N47 Io RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepted ). 
CHORLEY. 
For New Front to Shop, No. 87 Market Street, Chorley, for LONDON. 
Mr. Alderman Mangnall. Mr. WiLiiAM S. VARLEY, | For Building extra Storey and various other Alterations and 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 12 High Street, Chorley, and 15 Additions to No. 20 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. Mr. F. M. ELcoop, Architect, 98 Wimpole Street, W. 
R. BROWNLEY, Chorley (accepted). CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepted) . . «£850 0 O 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


5S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.-W. 


CA 


il f| 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, Td. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


yy SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


sescavateteeataratsentaeat: AND ALL KINDS OF 
eS IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 

AND GATES, 

eelan ae 

. eI ~Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 

seoatesosceseaeet PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


Re eee WH. B. MITCHELL & 00, A 
“ #1 Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 


FLECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN'S DETECTORS, 


(Aas 
Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to 


thee | P, JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 


CE 


roy 
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LONDON— continued. LON + 7 

P d Decorat Work, &c., at West Lodge, For Erection of New Board Room ces, Dispensary, &c. 
EN B sli die Ee sare ae cee a ae fon. Mr. ALBERT in the Fulham Palace Road, for ‘the Guardians of the Poor 
SEBRDUEY Hal F y of the Fulham Union. Messrs. H. SAXON SNELL & SON, 


E. PripMor®, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. Architects, London. 
J. CRANE (accepted) . 3 F . . £132 8 Oo Oldrey & Col Westbourne Park . 3 £19,127 0 oO 
Mowlem & Co. ., Millbank : , . 19,057 0 oO 
For New Bank Premises at Clapham Junction, for the London A ot ahaa aber Street . ee : ; 
and South-Western Bank, Limited, exclusive of Fittings. J.H.M ollett Ludgate Circus ae ety 18,811 oa 
Messrs. TOLLEY & SON, Architects, 66 Cannon Street. Hugh Knight, Morden, Surrey . ‘ . 18,630 0 0 
Quantities by Messrs. Parr & Sons, New Broad Street Wall Bros., Carlton Road. jasonseeds lt oe 28,625 20 0 
House. 1. Ty Chappell, Pimlico . : é 5 ‘ arava ©, 0 
Leslie & Co., Kensington . A . wy1d5579 130: O 
Sepa aaiiikes | gah bas Tee 8 8] W.J. Adcock, Ladywell, Dover . . 18,479 0 © 
J. & C. Bowyer 3 : : } : . 6,342 0 0 Longley & Co. , Crawley, Sussex » + + 17484 0 0 
W. Shepherd ' ; l : ! ’ _6.200° 0 0 Ashfold & Co., ” West Kensington . ; « 17,432 0 O 
W. Johnson. . oh eo: 6izeollo. oO Flew & Co., West Kensington bet ibe L73GG0LO 0 
J. F. Chappell . é 6,049 0 Oo THOS. NYE, Ealing (accepted ) ‘ : o) A7@00%(0 0 
"Y aegelé 9 A. Brickell, West Kensington. . + + 16,990 0 O 
C. Kynocu & Co. (accepted) : ‘ . » 5,875 9 O Wee) eon Welhian | 16,315 0 0 
"> ° ° e e e 
: LUDDENDEN. 
For Clean Linen Room at Laundry, Covered Ways, and Sani- | For Extension of Machine Rooms, Luddenden. Mr. PATCHETT, 
tary Turret at the Workhouse, Bethnal Green. Messrs. Architect, Halifax. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Accepted Tenders. 
iiide capolied: R. Gaukroger, Warley, mason. 
ap PP Wood Brothers, Sowerby Bridge, ironfounder. 
Jackson& Todd . - + + + £1579 ee E. Marsland, Booth, carpenter and joiner. 
E. Lake. ° : . : : . 1,398 0 0 L. Crabtree, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. 
H. Adams ‘ E q : : ; ze Tyges ONGC ie Alderson, Luddenden, slater and plasterer. 
Staines & Son . ‘ . ‘ : ‘ fiG346I4 0 oO MANCHESTER. 
W. Johnson : . : ; se : ped © ©! For Heating, for the M. and L. District Banking Company 
J. Holland : : ; : : y wee wets be Limited, their Branch Bank at Ordsall Lane, on the High 
Barrett & Power : : ; 7 ; t aap ape i Pressure System (Hot-Water). Messrs. BARKER & ELLIS 
C, J. Sherwood . : : : : y Bt) GRAY O08 C Architects, Manchester. 
Reemewamasy yen? 3 '-) :6 BUND SR seme! OF 9S i184 O RENTON GipBs, Liverpool & Birmingham (accepied ). 
Aplin & Redgrove . : . E : «L291. 01.0 onpinanea 
= cee i ; : ; ‘ : . : we m ‘ For Bayon of ea and ee ean ies Wore apa 
: ‘ 3 ; ton, Kent. r. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, rchi- 
NDS, Poplar (accep ted) r < Srey anus S tect and Surveyor, ea Street, E.C. 
G. Johnson (é00 date) . : ; » £506, 40 7.0 
For Works to Premises, No. 21 Budge Row, E.C., for Messrs. W. Owen . i ; mage ea Aaya 
J. Wrigley & Son, Limited. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Somerford & Son. : : ; s . an 507 aR O 
Architect, 2 Broad Street ae Bc *KNIGHT . j , : : ; 1 400m 107 40 
T. TAYLOR (accepted ) : : : . £106 0 oO Accepted subject to modification. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


i] Tha Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
Hu. HBERRIMANN, 


TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
ri DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


“ ENRICHED ” 


MOULDINGS, 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable tor Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 
STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
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RAMSEY. | 

For Construction of Sewage Outfall Works, &c., Ramsey, Isle : 
of Man. Mr. J. MANSERGH, Engineer, 3 Westminster , 
Chambers, Victoria Street. 


L. Bottoms, Wandsworth . SHOATIA 2.6 
J. Bush & Co., Preston -# ¥B,91217 3 20 
G. B. Godfrey, London ; 73722018 6)! 
Fawkes Bros., Southport . ; . 7207857 11) | 
G. Griffiths, Criccieth : 7197 7 . 8 
J. & E. Bentley, Leicester 7.037% 5% 2. 
J. Nuttall, Manchester 6,971.9 61} 
R. Nicholson, Haverfordwest 6,300 8 11! 
R. Malabar, Port Erin. 6,283) .1 11 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh 6,216 17 9 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham , 5700, 76.9 9 | 
F. McCulloch, Manchester 5,385 18 5, 
W. & T. Adams, Callander 5,113 I O| 
Holme & King, Liverpool : : : BOIS9TO I) 
OSBORNE & STEVENSON, Ayr (accepted) . 4,713 19 3 | 
WALSALL. 
For Two Villas for Mr. Joseph Clare, Walsall. Mr. PETER 
ADSHEAD, Architect, Walsall. Quantities by Architect. | 
Thomas Taylor 5 5 WE Reppin ben” 
A. Lynex . : els 3500 aC 
William Wistance . Lei Om oO 
William Kendrick . : ‘ : : 1.200 707 0 
E. A. LEWIS (accepted) . : : : I,oI5 15 oO 
YSTRADYFODWG. 


For Supply of Limestone Macadam, for the Ystradyfodwg 


Local Board. Mr. J. W. JONES, Surveyor, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 
3,000 TZons. 
J. Griffiths, Trealaw . ; wit boone 65 
J, Green, Ferndale . A - 4 F sy ade 9 1k 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale 1,396 Io II 
J. Pruce, Marden ; , A 1.453 7h 
T. Davies, Tonypandy . ; : 1,304 351 
W. Mathias, Treorky ; , 3176 Ou 5 
2,890 Tons. 
T. Taylor, Pontypridd 3 , 1,035) 11 0 
The Machen Limestone Co., Newport 075 v7 5 
C. Jenkins & Son, Porth . 5 ; heemCOesy NE 
J. Davies, Treorky . : ; : : Ops 8 
W. PARRY, Pentre (accepted) . : P 934 Io 6 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE iron miners employed by the Barrow Steel Company 


| in the furnace mines have decided to accept the masters’ terms, 


the advances ranging from about 1d. to 6d. per day. The dis- 
pute affected over 2,000 men. 
THE Boys’ Roman Catholic School, Dockhead, London, 


S.E., is warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 


' Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
' chester and London, Mr. Leonard Stokes being the architect. 


IN connection with the re-opening of Moniash Church, 
Derbyshire, a handsome brass eagle lectern has been presented 
by Mr. George Greaves, of Sheffield. The eagle, which is of 
massive proportions, stands upon a ball supported by a richly 
ornamented shaft and capital, with a solid base and three large 
lions at the foot. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Hardman, Powell. & Co., of Birmingham. 

Messrs. JONES & AtTTwoop, of Stourbridge, have just 
completed the heating of the Baptist Church, Moseley, near 
Birmingham, and the Primitive Methodist Chapel at Quinton, 
near Birmingham. 

THE City Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday decided to 
issue notices for the acquisition of all interests outstanding, so 
that the improvement of Fetter Lane may be completed without 
delay, and the land belonging to the Commission, which has 
been vacant for a year or two, built upon. 

WE notice that Messrs. Kelley & Co.’s address is changed 
to 23 Castle Street, City Road, E.C., their address having been 
previously 24 Castle Street. 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of London and Tyldesley, is engaged 
in heating Sherborne Abbey for the architects, Messrs. Car- 
penter & Ingelow, and on Thursday last week the workmen 
at the Abbey, in excavating along the main aisle, came across a 
heavy lead coffin resting in its vault, which, unless removed, 
would have been in close proximity to the heating apparatus. 
It was found to contain the body of a young lady, apparently 
about twenty years of age, and evidently a person of high 
social rank, the features being those of an exceedingly good- 
looking person, and found to be perfect. The coffin lay ina 
brick vault at the west end of the main aisle, and had been 
buried in the orthodox fashion with the feet towards the east. 
There was no plate, and the probability is either that it had 
been stolen during the early history of the church or had 
somehow disappeared. The outer oak encasing the lead had 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Registered 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY}"eRgt™ 


48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
67 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C, 


STRODE & C0, LONDON, 
TAYLOR & TUCKER, L1p 


one nee Te ” 


GREEN 


Mark 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric Fittings, 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 
9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


To OR DEF. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 
88-92 PENTON 


BOR AZ 
NS24-BOUR 
AVENUE 


=yh, 


FOMOKELESS ECONOMICALEFFECTUAL ORNAMENTALBUR 
lWitHouT ReFucLinc . SHOWROOMS 47 SHAFTESBURY 


SLATE 62 
LIMITED 


WO 
STMOR ps 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED § 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ) 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
@ repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.8 


Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE 8TREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.4. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 


Colliery Signals | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 


of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, kc. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices uns 


ue Ey ak 


TELEGRAMS— 
** Blackburn, Nottingham. & 


Torso 


surpassed. Original Manutacturers ot Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 

tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalocue, No.l 160 

Tilusteations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
0. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps, Established 1794, 


OLUME XXXIJIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
Office : 175 Sirand, 


_» EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Halt Letgarog. prior tee. 0d. Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Loadon, 
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entirely rotted away. The opinion is that it must have lain and also small dwelling-houses. The “ Argus” office stove is 
there for seven or eight hundred years at the least. another variety of stove suitable for small halls, rooms, 
_ MEssRs. CLARK, BUNNETT, & Co. (Limited), engineers, | offices, &c. Messrs. Harry Hunt & Co. have secured other 
in reference to the recalcitrant iron curtain at the Shaftesbury excellent results in their stoves, inasmuch as the combustion is 
Theatre, write: “We, as the manufacturers of that curtain, under control, they will remain alight for months if required, 
desire to explain that there was no defect whatever in our and will consume coke, anthracite, and any smokeless fuel. 
machinery, but that, owing to the want of proper oiling and They have also a new fireproof material for use for linings of 
attention, the valve of the curtain simply jammed. It has now stoves, ranges and furnaces, called the “ Terra Fuego” cement; 
been cleaned and oiled, and the curtain is in good working which can further be used as a wash for repair of cracks, &c., 


order.” and as a surface wash also prevents deposits of carbon taking 
_ Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE has given permission for a place. 

ticket benefit at the Royal Princess’s Theatre on Monday, Messrs. F. Whitfield & Co., of Oxford Street, Birmingham, 
November 19, to Friday, November 30, on behalf of the Christ | who are the sole manufacturers of the patent “ Sicker” safe, 
Church East London Halfpenny Dinners. All tickets bought | show a new safe which has just been made by them, and is 


direct of Mrs. Priscilla Jay, Christ Church Vicarage, Watney | now first exhibited. It is specially intended for the use of 
Street, E., will benefit the charity. Last year over 40,000 | 


} : é ; 900 | tradesmen. This form of safe will prove most serviceable, 
dinners were provided for 131Z, 125. $2, including all working | and the cost is exceedingly small. The need of such a safe has 


expenses and a new cooker. This year want of funds delays | hitherto had to be supplied by the expenditure of as much 
the carrying out of the same object. “Hands Across the Sea,” | money probably in locks and bolts where clients did not 
by Henry Pettitt, will be played each evening and on Saturday | require the typical safe, often too large and too costly for their 
afternoons, and “The Love that Kills” (L’Arlésienne), on | purpose. The office safes also meet an extensive requirement 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday after- | of the day. The “Sicker” safes are known, and have gained 
noons, November 26 to 30. “The Love that Kills” is adapted | practical success in the satisfaction they have given all round. 
from the French by Jocelyn Brandon, with the beautiful music | The safes are made in various sizes and for various purposes, 
of Bizet to L’Arlésienne, which was produced with such marked | for business houses, private houses, for bankers, jewellers, for 
success at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre at two matinées this | deed chests, {plate chests, &c., and they have proved them- 
year (the first of which was attended by H.R.H. the Prince of | selves in many a fire as worthy of the trust placed in them 
Wales and suite). It will be reproduced by Miss Grace Haw- | to safeguard the contents committed to their protection. 


thorne and Miss Sophie Eyre at the Royal Princess’s Theatre, Messrs. Appleton, Burbey & Williamson, electrical engineers, 
with a special orchestra, ballet and chorus, at daily matinées | 91 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., carry out electrical work in all 
(Saturdays excepted), commencing on Monday, the 26th inst. its branches, erecting and maintaining installations on both the 


arc and incandescent systems ; temporary lighting as required 
for lectures, concerts, balls, and other entertainments ; elec- 
trical transmission of power and propulsion in all branches ; 
! , motors for light work ; the erection and maintenance of private 
IRONMONGERS’ EXHIBITION. telephone lines for clubs, warehouses, asylums, &c. Advice 
THE well-atranged display of Messrs. Harry Hunt & Co., of | can be had from them as to the working and management of accu- 
12 New Oxford Street and Newington Green, included samples | mulators for all purposes ; among these will be found a pocket 
of his excellent sanitary stoves, ranges, &c. The “ Hygiene,” | accumulator for small incandescent lamps ; and, further, they 
a ventilating hall stove, by which an equable temperature is | undertake experimental works, and the carrying out of ideas 
established throughout a house, is a handsome article. Venti- | for inventors. At their stand, No. 23, are exhibited, among 
lation is also secured by it, and while tempering the air to the | other matters, the patent adjustable switches for main and 
required warmth an entire freedom from oppressive stuffiness | branch circuits, which supply the demand for thoroughly re- 
is secured. Various sizes render it efficacious for use in liable and durable switches for electric light and power installa- 
churches, public buildings, schools, &c., as wellas for mansions tions. These are in different varieties and of graduated 


— ae - - = 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
LHE ONLY GOLD RIEDAEL AWARDED FOR 
eh ti ne an & London Office : 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


144 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


vi 


“FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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strengths ; some have been specially designed to carry very 
In every case ample contact surface is pro- 
vided for the amount of current to be carried. The display at 
the stand also includes switchboards, china switches, 
electrical measuring instru- 
all electrical fittings and accessories, portable electric 
and a new patent shade 


large currents. 


lampholders, ceiling roses, &e. 5 
ments, 
lamps and portable electric bell sets, 
and globe carrier. 

Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliffe, 
their Norton’s patent Abyssinian 


tion 
force pumps, deep-well pump-barrels 
double (7-inch) barrel wheel pump. 
wells have now been in use for over 


they have 


are frequently employed for 
have become polluted or run dry. 


supplies for railway 
ascertaining water 
They are most suitable 


marls, and fine sands. 
them, 


well known how successful Messrs. Le Grand 
The Norton’s improved patent registering 
turnstiles, of which this firm are the patentees and sole makers, 
are also shown; but these are well known, 


these undertakings. 


being the exit cage turnstile. 
Messrs. King & Smith, 59 


Exhibition. 


made of terra-cotta, hexagon or 


100 Bunhill Row, E.C., show 
tube wells and pumps, 
awarded a gold medal (highest award) at the Health Exhibi- 
artesian well tubes, and boring tools for the same; lift and 
for artesian wells, and 
The Abyssinian tube- 
twenty years for permanent 
supplies, ranging from the requirements of a cottage to that of 
furnishing upwards of 300,000 gallons daily for towns, papet- 
mills, large breweries, and other purposes, 
formed part of every military campaign, 
Abyssinian War down to the latest Nile Expedition. 
widely known, and it need only be said that they are simply 
driven into a water-bearing stratum, dispensing with the costly 
process of digging, while at the same time avoiding the risks 
of surface contamination to which dug wells are liable. They 
deepening existing dug wells which 
As they can be withdrawn 
and redriven, they are very useful for obtaining temporary 
work and building operations, and for 
levels for drainage and other works. 
for gravel, coarse sands, 
porous water-bearing strata, not being recommended for clays, 
In strata that cannot be 
and rock, an artesian well tube must be bored, and it is 


Haymarket, S.W., 
Works, Weedon, show an excellent arrangement for the cellar 
in their patent “ Honeycomb” wine bin, 
medal and diploma of honour were given at 
The construction of this wine bin is fairly claimed 
as anovelty. Each receptacle for a bottle is a separate tube | 
honeycomb shape outside, and | 


fuses, 


known also for 


in addition to which 
from the 
They are 


chalk, and 


circular within—just large enough 
as the circle is only slightly larger than a bottle, the bottle beds 
down into the lower part and will not roll or 
tubes are stacked in honeycomb 
to be fitted up as a wine bin, and require no kind of fixing, as 
they fit into each other, and from ten to twelve tubes go to one 
square foot of wall surface. i 

The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, 
Queen Victoria Street, have fixed up various folding 
shutters as samples of their useful specialties, 
their ornamental qualities. 
steel dwarf gate for doorways, &c., folding steel gate for lifts 
and passages, and folding steel shutters for windows, applied 


to take a bottle easily—and, 


shake about. The 
fashion, in any space desired 


The advantages are obvious. 

Limited, 73 
gates and 
which are well 
There is a folding 


es 


5 eae. o-a © 


penetrated by 


& Sutcliffe are in 


another variety 
and the Stowe 


and to which a gold 
the Anglo-Danish 


arrangement which 
ordinary gates. 


either outside or inside. 
gates and shutters open and close is remarkable, 
afford in the best of methods a most perfect protection, without - 
causing the slightest obstruction of light or of air, and, as before 
said, the highest ornamental effect can be added. The sketch 
we give of the Bostwick 
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Mr. James Gregson, of Bath Street, Bolton, the patentee of 
the “ Perfectum” wall-pipes, &c., shows the newest and most 
perfect way of dealing with down spouts or stack-pipes, in full 
size and of various forms, with a novel variety of hangers, 
clips, and other fastenings, for pipes of other makers. These 
pipes are a perfect protection against damage and disfigure- 
ment of outside walls ; also of the plaster and paperhangings 
inside rooms, through defective down spouts. They are very 
easy to fix and renew, because the nails, which are always 
intended to remain in the wall, are first driven into a joint 
within half an inch of the head. The “Perfectum” is quite an 
improvement on any down spout hitherto made, it having 
a 7-inch socket for sliding to wall-joints, which saves drilling 
and plugging, and for sliding out broken middle lengths for 
renewal without removing others or drawing the nails. It 
simply hangs on the nails just 1 inch from the wall to convey 
any escaping water clear down the pipe without wetting the 
wall, and to allow oftheir being painted all round. Each pipe 
hanging on its own nails, and not resting on the bottom of the 
7-inch socket (which is bevelled inside), it will not retain the 
rust and dirt which accumulates between old-fashioned pipes in 
short sockets, which can seldom be separated without breaking 
two or three lengths, drawing the nails, and damaging the 
brickwork. 


Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., 4 Dashwood House, New 
Broad Street, E.C., and Bermondsey, have an exhibit that is 
well worth a long inspection in the samples of their manufac- 
tures of paints, varnishes, enamels, &c., which have been 
described at length in our columns before this. Specimens of 
executed work also to be seen at the stand afford a fair means 
of judging of the excellence of the manufactures. The oxidised 
enamel paints patented many years ago have become so much 
in demand, not only for the general business, but for decoration, 
for domestic purposes for re-enamelling baths, &c., and articles 
of metal, that a new department has been opened by the firm 
for their supply, in suitable tins and quantities ready for use.: 

Messrs. Abbott & Co., Newark-on-Trent, have on view their 
“ handy hoist,” which is well described as the cheapest machine 
for light weights ever offered. It is easily fixed, easily worked, 
easily kept in order, and easily repaired, and the worm and 
wheel gear will hold the weight in any position without running 
down. The No. 4 hoist has two speeds. It enables one man 
to lift 10 cwt. with the worm and wheel gear at a slow speed, 
and 2} cwt. at a quick speed with the bevel-wheel gear, and to 
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lower by brake if desired. There is no business that requires a 
lift at all where this will not be found useful. The No. 5 hoist 
is for light weights (23 cwt. with one man), and will save having 
an extra man in thousands of cases, and the cost will be saved 
possibly in less than six months, even when only occasionally 
used. The cost of these hoists is, too, exceedingly small. 

Messrs. C. Portway & Son, “ Tortoise” Stove Works, 
Halstead, Essex, show the patent slow-combustion close 
stoves. They are especially adapted for church and school 
heating, being simple in construction, easy of management, 
economical in consumption of fuel, and burning long hours 
without attention. The entire interior consists of Stourbridge 
clay ware, including the hearth on which the fire is laid ; con- 
sequently no smell of burned iron can be perceived, as the fire 
comes in contact with the clay only. The stoves have proved 
a success, being both efficient and economic, and their merits 
have long been recognised by the public. 

Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., of 101 Leadenhall Street, London, 
and 98 Mitchell Street, Glasgow, show the “ Griffin” gas-engine, 
one of 6 horse-power, of double-acting horizontal type (as in 
the accompanying illustration, and which ranges from I to 20 
horse-power), that drives a dynamo for lighting various ex- 


hibits. A 23 horse-power “ Griffin” gas-engine, double cylinder 
single-acting vertical type, drives dynamos for lighting Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr & Co.’s own stand. Among the others is a }-horse 
power “Griffin” gas-engine, for driving rotary pump or hoist. 
These engines are notable for simplicity and economy, while 
their cost is small. 
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The accompanying sketch will explain a new patent lock 
shown by Messrs. Brown & Green, of Luton and Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., when examined with the following descrip: 
tion :—1. Self-acting latch working on pin 6; 3. Locking bolt, 
which, when thrown by the key over pin 5 against the latch- 
bolt at 2, effectually locks it, and the reverse action of the key 
unlocks it in the same manner. 4. Follower for working latch 
in the usual way. Attention should also be called to this firm’s 
valuable patent “Grip” axle sash pulleys, as being the best, 


strongest, simplest, and most secure. In fixing them no screws 
are required. It is only necessary to bore three holes and drive 
them in and they will be firmer without screws than the 
ordinary pulley is with screws. They do not weaken the 
pulley stile, are easily oiled, and the wheels revolve freely. 
The ranges and stoves exhibited deserve notice. Several 
simple improvements have with much ingenuity been thought 
out and carried into effect, which should be inspected. A 
marvellously cheap warming stove, on the slow and regulated 
combustion principle, is to be seen in the “ Magnet” stove. 
Harrison’s new blind-line clutch (Mr. J. Harrison, Castle 
Bytham, Stamford) is a marked improvement (on a new prin- 
ciple) on other systems. The clutch takes hold of the cord very 
like one would do with the thumb and finger, the grip 
regulating itself automatically as the weight upon the cord 
is varied—the greater the weight to be sustained the greater the 
grip upon the cord; at the same time it will pass quite freely 
through the clutch when drawn in the opposite direction. The 
clutch is composed of two arms moving in the same plane, but 
pivoted on different centres ; the lower arm is slotted at the 
outer end, the upper arm being shaped to pass through the 


slot, and is turned upon the under side to form a hook to which 
the loose end of the cord is fixed for the purpose of drawing 
the clutch out of action to lower the blind. The cord is 
passed through (to the blind-roller pulley) the slot in the 
lower arm, and is clutched between the end of the upper arm 
and further end of slot. The arm pivots are placed to cause 
the end of the upper arm to slide outward in the slot and close 
upon the cord when the arms are moved in the direction of the 
pull upon the cord ; therefore a slight pressure upon the cord 
between the two arms is sufficient to draw the arm with the 
cord, the grip increasing with the weight to be sustained. The 
arms are held upby aspring to give the slight required pressure 
on the cord. The action of the clutch is such that, were it 
made of sufficient strength,it would hold an ounce or a ton 
weight, and only give just the required grip in each case. The 
clutch is simple, with nothing to get out of order; it cannot 
damage the line, and is applicable to ventilators, trap-doors, &c. 

The stand of Mr. A. G. Hamilton (No. 123), artificer in 
wrought-iron, forms one of the most interesting exhibits, not 
only for the variety and excellence of design and workmanship, 
but also for the artistic manner in which it is fitted up. He 
has erected the “Quintin Matsys Forge” as an ancient cottage, 
much resembling one of the workshops in ‘‘ Old London” at the 
late South Kensington Exhibitions, which admirably shows off 
the specimens of wrought-iron work he is exhibiting ; one of 
the best is a gong, a beautiful example of scrollwork. Standard 
floor lamps, kettle-stands, music-stands, banner-screen stands 
are shown, all possessing artistic merit; also wrought-iron swing- 
ing lamps of handsome design. A specialty isfmade by Mr. 
Hamilton of wall-lamp brackets and electric-light fittings, the 
latter being specially worthy of notice. Mr. Hamilton has a 
large number of articles on show at his works, The Quintin 
Matsys Forge, 14 Griffen Street, York Road, London, S.E., 
where we would recommend our readers to pay a visit. 

At stand No. 97 Mr. James Dickson, of 48 Gray’s Inn 
Road, has a fine show of patterns of every description of wire- 
work. Lime and sand screens for contractors’ and builders’ 
use, both socket and laced, sieves of every kind, and for all 
purposes, in brass, copper, tinned and ironware, paint strainers 5 
also Watson’s patent ventilating cowls and gas stoves. The 
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firm was established in 1769, and maintains its high reputation . 


for good workmanship. 

Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne, of Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Hart Street, W.C., are showing several samples of their marble 
mosaic pavements. The choice of design and colour is very 
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varied, and ranges from plain work to very elaborate and 
artistic treatment. We were specially struck with the freedom 


of the designs and the excellent workmanship of the samples | 


exhibited. Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne inform us that, by 
an improved method in the manufacture of their marble mosaic, 
they are enabled to carry out work at greatly reduced prices. 

We have already referred to many uses to which silicate 
cotton can be applied as a fire preventive. Its most recent de- 
velopment is in the direction of mitigating the extreme climatic 
influences of heat and cold. The interior of an iron building, 
for instance, is padded with silicate cotton covered with wire, 
and the consequence is that neither heat nor cold can pene- 
trate. It would be impossible to give better illustrations of its 
uses than that the Russian military authorities have adopted 
it in their portable huts on the Galician frontier, to mitigate the 
extreme cold in winter, and that it is used in India as a pro- 
tection against heat. Silicate cotton is also a non-conductor of 
sound as well as heat and cold; and these inestimable advan- 
tages suggest its application generally, not only to iron but to 
buildings of every description. From actual tests a 1-inch 
padding of silicate cotton is a better protection against cold 
than 12 inches of brickwork. There is no question that this 
excellent provision for comfort is rapidly forcing its way to the 
front from sheer merit. , / 

In referring to Mr. F. Benson’s exhibit of iron wine bins at 
the Ironmongers’ Exhibition in the last issue of Zhe Architect, 
it was erroneously stated that the “lathe is used in turning.” 
The correct reading should be, ‘‘ the lathe is used in binning.” 

The St. Pancras Ironwork Company have contented them- 
selves with exhibiting two beautiful models, one representing a 
complete stable, exquisitely-fitted, with every improvement 
of sanitary paving, drainage, ventilation, &c. The other model 
is one of an elegant spiral staircase. , 

Messrs. Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, have the “ Light- 
ning” geyser shown in various sizes, and its name aptly 
describes the rapidity with which hot water is discharged into 
the baths, which also form part of the exhibit. 

Mr. Robert Adams, 67 Newington Causeway, S.E. (Adams’s 
Building Trades Emporium), shows a new principle developed 
in the Victor spring, by which the door closes itself without any 
rebound, but with a barely perceptible check. If the door be 
closed with a bang no injury would result. This obtained a 
gold medal (highest award) at the Cardiff Exhibition. An 
improved rising butt is silent in action without rebound in 
closing door, which can be set open for any length of time. 


Mr. Robert Adams shows enamelled slate chimney-pieces 
(Messrs. Corfield & Morgan, Albion Slate and Marble Works, 
Cardiff), and designs of the same in white marble. The whole of 
the work will be able to be seen at the emporium after the close 
of the Exhibition, as representative stock will be kept there. 
Messrs. Corfield & Morgan also obtained the gold medal 
(highest award) at the Cardiff Exhibition. Mr. Samuel 
Elliott, of Newbury, whose excellent wood mouldings we 
have often before alluded to, shows the Elliott’s patent 
““perfect simplex” metal weather-bar for casements open- 
ing inwards, and all existing windows and doors, to which 
a medal was awarded at the Brussels Exhibition this year. 
Messrs. Carter & Aynsley’s (54 Bishopsgate Street Without) 
specialties in lock and door furniture, altar fittings and brass- 
work fittings, &c., cannot be overlooked by visitors, and the 
elegant mahogany and glass structure containing them, besides 
having a prominent position, affords every opportunity of 
examining the excellent work of this firm. Messrs. Charles 
Toope & Co., Stepney Square, E., show their patent Champion 
and Perfection boilers, which are invaluable to the owners of 
glass-houses where heat is required. There are also their 
eclipse heaters, patent propagators, and patent garden frame 
heaters, which supply the purposes long wanted. Mr. Thomas 
Heron, 88 St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, shows the 
efficiency and economy of his patent duplex gas-burner over 
the ordinary kind by direct contrast: two model gas-meters 
supplying respectively an ordinary and a patent duplex burner. 
These are introduced at the Houses of Parliament, at Dr. 
Quain’s, Harley Street, and at Sir Andrew Fairbairn’s, Portman 
Square. A new burner, shown for the first time, gives 100 
candle-power to 12 feet of gas. The patent “Bland” copying 
machine is seen at work at the stand of Messrs, William Bland 
& Co., and the specimens executed leave nothing to be desired. 
The patent ball-bearing castors are also shown. The offices 
| are at Grey Friars, Leicester. Messrs. Arden Hill & Co., 
Etna Foundry, Birmingham, show the patent “ Acme” 
metal, fires an admirable system of warming, giving great 
scope for ornamental effect. The “ Phoenix heater” is a 
powerful oil stove free from smoke or smell, of highly 
ornamental type, shown by the makers, Messrs. S. Clark 
& Co., of the Syphon Works, Islington, at their stand, and is 
most valuable for sitting and bed rooms, conservatories, &c. 
Mr. Charles Gay Roberts, of Haslemere, shows his well- 
known rain-water separator; Mr. James Adams, 7 Union 
| Street, Borough, the “Slave” pneumatic check-door spring 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
enaless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose, for Price Lists 
Tllustrations, and Testimonials, write as 


below. ; ; 
| For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- H 
Sl] mates given, M0 VA 


SS 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


CONTRACTORS TO EL.M. GOVERNMENT. 


NO CUTTING AWAY CF FRAME REQUIRED. 


Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fenlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specie 


235 HiGH HotLBorRn, 


EON DON, 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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hinges; and Messrs. Willing & Co., Limited, Clerkenwell 
Green, their patent enamelled copper letters and enamelled 
iron and patent electric signs. Messrs. Hindle, Norton & Co. 
show their “Acme” door check and spring in various kinds, 
which have taken highest awards at Edinburgh, Adelaide, 
York, and Bolton Exhibitions. Mr. H. L. Miiller, of 22 Mary 
Ann Street, Birmingham, shows the Miller Alpha patent gas- 
making machine, which has made so great a revolution in 
supplying lighting requirements in so many directions. It is 
familiar to manufacturers, and is appreciated for its steadiness 
and yniformity in warking as well as for its economy. 


eo 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A LARGE public meeting of plumbers, architects, and others 
was held on Wednesday evening in the Technical School, 
Belfast, Mr. J. Mackenzie, C.E., presiding. Mr. F. W. Smith 
mentioned the steps which had been taken to form a class for 
instruction in plumbing work in co-operation with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London. It was resolved “ That it is 
desirable steps should be taken to form a local Council to 
co-operate with the Worshipful Company of Plumbers in 
support of the system of registration as laid down in the rules 
of the guild.” 

Ex-Provost Moncur presided at a meeting just held at the 
Technical Institute, Dundee, on the occasion of the opening of 
plumbers’ classes there; and at the monthly meeting of the 
Registration Committee at the Guildhall on Thursday, about 
7s0 fresh applications for registration were reported, 200 being 
from master plumbers and 550 from operatives. About 600 of 
the applications were received from the District Councils 
acting in conjunction with the Plumbers’ Company in the 
provinces. 

Plumbers registered since October 1, 1888 :— 
London Masters. 


ALLISON, B., 57 High Street, South Norwood, S.E. 
MILAN, J. W., 98 Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N. 
Morris, S., 54 New Street, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 
MyRinc, J., 69 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Pratt, J. L., 103 Burghley Road, Highgate, N. 
THoMas, H., 246 Upland Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 
WHEELER, G. J., 3 Russell Road, Wimbledon. 


London Fourneymen. 
ALLISON, R., 66 Hatfield Street, Blackfriars, S.E. 
BOSTEL, W., 13 Elfort Road, Drayton Park, Holloway, N. 
CHANDLER, J. A., 25 Hamilton Road, Old Brentford, W. 
COLEMAN, J., 18 Stonefield Street, Barnsbury, N. 
Cooper, W., 1 Guernsey Villas, Beachcroft Road, Leyton- 
stone, E. 
CRUTTENDEN, F., 8 Frognal Villas, Chislehurst, S.E. 
GENT, G., 11 Brigadier Hill, Enfield, N. 
snes W. T., 83 Ravensbourne Street, St. John’s, Deptford, 


GOULD, W., 32 Warlock Road, Paddington, W. 

JonEs, W. R., 20 Nelson Street, South Street, Ponders End, N. 
MANSFIELD, C., 24 Abyssinia Road, Battersea, S.W. 
MITCHELL, J., 104 Albert Road, Kilburn Park, N.W. 
SIMPSON, J. B., 269 Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
STACEY, E. J., 10 Gee Street, Clarendon Square, N.W. 
STEVENS, J. A., 29 Warriner Gardens, Battersea, S.W. 
WHITE, W., 31 Lowden Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 

Youn, R., 66 Lillington Street, Pimlico, S.W. 


Provincial Masters. 
ANDERSON, J. F., 2 Bath Street, Aberdeen. 
AUCHINLOSS, M., Church Street, Moffat, N.B. 
AuTY, J., Huddersfield Road, West Town, Dewsbury. 
BEAVEN, W., 132 and 133 Westgate Street, Gloucester. 
BEDDESON, H. F., High Street, Egham. 
BERRY, W., 7 Kingsmead Square, Bath. 
BEST, J., 23 and 24 Old Town Street, Plymouth. 
BOTTOMLEY, F., Savile Road, Savile Town, near Dewsbury. 
DARE, T., 3 Julia Terrace, Burnham, Somerset. 
DAWKES, W., 69 High Street, Leamington. 
Dunn, W. H., 7 Queen Street, South Shields. 
Dyson, A. B., 68 King Cross Street, Halifax. 
HEPBURN, J., Well Street, Moffat, N.B. 
HoLuier, W., Sheepwash Lane, Great Bridge. 
HORSFALL, F., Newcombe Street, Elland, Yorkshire. 
HOSKIN, W. H., Fore Street, Plympton. 
Mason, G. H., 54 High Street, Skipton. 
MERCER, T., 83 and 85 George Street, Stranraer,.N.B, 
Mooruouss, A., Market Place, Kirkby Lonsdale 
MorRISs, S., Crown Point, Denton, near Manchester. 
MorRISON, R., 39 North Street, Scarborough. 
PARK, T., 2 Fox Street, Preston. 
RAWORTH, W., 160 Waterway Street, Nottingham. 
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A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £100, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING, 


queen gee ee 


HARRINGTON'S 


PATENT 


TUBULAR BELLS, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


OOOO TTT Tee 

“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 


Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 
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London Address: 
398 Eulham Road, S.W. 
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STANCER, H., 112 Witham, Hull. 

UNDERWOOD, J., 23 Free School Lane, Leicester. 
WALSHAW, J., 95 Commercial Street, Batley, Yorkshire. 
WILKS, G. B., Westbourne, Emsworth. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
ASHTON, C. W., West Green, Cottingham, Hull. 
BADGER, W. J., 3 Clyde Street, Adamsdown, Cardiff. 
CARTWRIGHT, T., 51 Fox Street, Sheffield. 
CASELY, E. J., Cleeve House, Fraser St., Bedminster, Bristol. 
CRAVEN, T., 243 Clifton Terrace, Fratton Street, Landport. 
EvANs, R., 3 Exmouth Villas, Church Road, Teddington. 
FINDEN, J., care of J. Warner, High Street, Alton. 
GARTHWAITE, G. B., 98 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 
GILLAM, A., 16 Phillip Street, Hoole, Chester. 
HALL, W., 18 Bengal Street, West Hartlepool. 
HINCHCLIFFE, G., 103 Bevois Street, Southampton. 
ANSON, J. L., 47 Hind Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
LEAT, H, C., 1 Richmond Street, Totterdown, Bristol. 
LEDGER, W., 8 Villiers Street, West Hartlepool. 
LoosE, A. G. M., Audley End, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
MAISEY, W. H., Oxford Street, Woodstock, Oxon. 
MARTIN, L. P., 54 Coburg Street, Plymouth. 
MAYBERRY, T., 9 Warwick Road, Sutton. 
MERCER, W., 85 George Street, Stranraer, N.B. 
MILES, E., 18 Rushmore Place, Leamington. 
ORAM, G., Manor Farm Cottage, Aldershot. 
PACK, R. B., West Hyde, Luton Hoo Park, Luton. 
PARKINSON, J. F., 33 Crown Street, Kingston, Portsmouth. 
PINNICK, W. R., 32 Rochester Terrace, Northam, South- 

ampton. 
PISTELL, W. H., 1 West Street Place, Fisherton, Salisbury. 
PRESS, W. J., Abingdon Street, Burnham, Somerset. 
PRIGG, A. E. J., Grittleton, Chippenham. 
ROBERTS, G., Woodside Cottages, Tolworth, Surbiton. 
SERRIDGE, H. B., 18 Wellington Street, Plymouth. 
SHARP, J. A., 16 Queen Street, Lumb Lane, Bradford. 
SKINNER, T., 47 Mill Street, Hereford. 
SLOAN, J. McM., 3 Victoria Street, Newton Stewart, N.B. 
SMITH, J., High Street, Annan, N.B. 
SNELLING, J. W., Normanhurst Court, Battle. 
STUTCHBERRY, P. F. J., 13 Amoy Street, Bedford Place, 
Southampton. 

Wess, A. E., 10 Beaufort Street, Brynmawr. 
WELLS, J., 4 Mount Zion Place, Brighton. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


A SAN FRANCISCO Syndicate has purchased a tract of timber 
land, containing 625 square miles, in California from the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co. This tract is densely covered with large 
sugar pine-trees, It lies west of Lake Tahoe in the northern 
part of El Dorado Co., and has been left intact owing to the 
lack of transportation facilities, The present company pro- 
poses to build a flume to Folsom, 50 miles distant, and spend 
about 1,000,000 dols. in opening up one of the most magnificent 
timber tracts in California, 

A refuse destructor has been constructed, at a cost of 11,000 
dols., as an experiment at Chicago. The furnace has been in 
operation since last April. The capacity is 150 tons per day, 
though it has never been pushed to its utmost, owing to the 
expense of cartage. During June the furnace consumed 103 
tons daily for twenty-six working days, at a cost of 254 cents 
per ton for labour and coal, exclusive of the cost of delivering 
the refuse. With 150 tons daily this cost could probably be 
reduced to about 17 cents per ton. 


LIVERPOOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual banquet of the Liverpool Master Builders 
Association was held on the 15th inst. Mr. J. Stevenson Jones 
president of the Association, was chairman. 

Mr. A. G. White proposed the toast of “ The Mayors and 
Corporations of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Bootle.” 

The Mayor of Bootle expressed his regret that the Mayors 
of Liverpool and Birkenhead were prevented being present. 
Alluding to the advance that had been made in the population 
and importance of Bootle in recent years, Mr. Wells said in 
1868 the population of Bootle was 15,000; they had 2,000 
houses, and the rateable value was 64,0007. In 1871 the 
population had increased to 16,000, in 1881 to 27,000, and it 
now stood at 51,000. The number of houses in 1871 was 
2,500; in 1881 4,300, and now it was 7,000. The rateable 
value of property had increased from 64,000/. to 400,000/. In 
fact, the increase had been marvellous. He considered that the 
ratepayers of Bootle had been wise in choosing some builders to 
represent them in the Corporation. He thought there were 
several men who were members of that Association who had 
done honour to themselves as builders and as members of the 
Corporation of Bootle. 
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(Turpin’s Patent). 5-16 inch thick, prepared RY 
on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 7 
tas inch Solid Parquet, Used for Veneering old 
existing deal floors. and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction, 
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OOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trale at Special 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application, 
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TWELVETREES’ 


New System of Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laund ry 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &e., & 


‘Co 
Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


Plats and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 

and all Laundry requisites, 
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BLOCK FLOORING, 


WALEER & ALL IOTT (late of GEARY ¢ WALKER), 
¢ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 


METAL KEYS, ! 


And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastio 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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Mr. Pendleton proposed “The National Association of 
Master Builders.” It was, he said, a very important Associa- 
tion, representing as it did masters in thirty-seven of the 
principal towns in Great Britain. It was established something 
like ten and a half years ago, and its career had been thoroughly 
prosperous. Their local Association had been assisted very 
much indeed by the strenuous efforts which the National Asso- 
ciation had made for the benefit of the building trade. He 
expressed the hope that the deepest interest would be taken in 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, which was a very important 
measure, and considerably affected their trade. , 

Mr. J. C. White, whose name was joined to the toast, said 
at the present time the National Association was particularly 
engaged with the question of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
which had recently been before Parliament, and was to come 
on again. They preferred the old Bill to the new one. Under 
the circumstances he thought that the Government Bill, as 
amended, would fall to the ground. All the employers 
wanted was justice between themselves and their men, but 
they did not consider that they had it in either of the 
Bilis proposed. He did not think that the building trade 
throughout the kingdom generally, or the British public as a 
whole, had paid sufficient attention to that Bill. It meant a 
great,deal to them in the future ; it meant that their houses 
would cost them a great deal more money, and it would also 
entail on them other expense. Messrs. Broadhurst and Burt 
wanted the limit of liability to be 5o00/. The Bill as it was 
framed showed no favour to the builder whatever, but prac- 
tically rendered him responsible for every accident, no matter 
how much the individual employed be responsible for that acci- 
dent. They therefore considered that the master builders were 
most unjustly treated, and that some change in the Bill was 
needed. 

Mr. Royden, M.P., explained that he was a member of the 
Parliamentary Committee to which Mr. White had alluded, and 
therefore thought he ought to say a word or two in regard to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. They had a very long discus- 
sion upon the merits of that Bill, clause by clause, and there 
were several large employers of labour upon that committee. 
They all desired to be generous to their employes. The em- 
ployers of labour upon that committee and the committee 
generally were most anxious that in all the clauses they should 
deal in the most liberal and generous spirit with those of their 
unfortunate workmen who might come to some injury in the 
course of their trade. The representatives of the workmen 


wished the limit to be 500/, and wished a further concession 
in regard to other matters. It was urged by them that a man’s 
life was of value to all those who were dependent upon him, 
and that the least amount at which that life ought to be assessed 
was soo/. He pointed out that in giving a certain amount of 
damages they did not desire to assess the value of the life of 
any man. It was quite impossible to put a value upon any 
man’s life, because the life of the humblest workman in their 
employ was as valuable as the life of any of them. Therefore, 
no one should attempt to value that life at a mere monetary 
value. But a penalty was fixed rather as a means of causing 
every employer to take the utmost precaution that human skill, 
foresight, and intelligence could devise for the protection of his 
workmen. ‘That was their object in fixing a penalty. In 
fixing a penalty of 200/. or 250/, it was thought that, apart 
from the question of humanity or goodwill to the workmen, 
employers would guard with the most jealous care and devise 
every means they possibly could for the perfect safety of the 
lives of those they employed. Then the question of common 
employment was in his opinion a perfectly fair and legitimate 
reason why the employer should not be liable under those cir- 
cumstances. He was exceedingly sorry that the representatives 
of the men had found it their duty or their interest to oppose 
the Government Bill. His own impression was that it was 
conceived in the fairest and most generous spirit towards them 
so far as the members of the committee were concerned. 
While the committee and the House of Commons must of 
necessity act with the strictest and most impartial sense of 
justice towards employers, they were equally desirous to act in 
the most generous spirit towards working men, be their trade 
whatever it might. 

Mr. G. E. Grayson proposed “ The Liverpool Master 
Builders,” and mentioned the great service that the Association 
had done towards preventing those unhappy strikes which 
formerly entailed untold misery upon the workmen and those 
dependent upon them, diverted capital away from building 
speculation, and caused a ruinous loss to the employers. 

Mr. Green, who replied, said that the Association tried to 
defend not only the master builders but their employés as well, 
and they felt that undue pressure was put upon them in the Bill 
which it was proposed should be passed into law. 

The other toasts were “ The architects, surveyors and civil 
engineers,” proposed by Mr. C. Tomkinson and responded to 
by Mr. Blair (surveyor of Bootle) and Mr. Thorburn (of 
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given by the Chairman and acknowledged by Mr. Shield ; “ The 
city and trade of Liverpool,” “Our guests,” “ The President,” 
and “ The operatives.” 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Water Supply.—It will be interesting to our readers, no 
doubt, if we refer to the merits of the Davey safety motor, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hathorn Davey & Co., of Leeds, 
in its application to pumping purposes. The firm have 
a decided pre-eminence for motors of every description, 
particularly for those of small size, such, for instance, as 
we illustrate below. This is the desideratum for the water 
supply of country-houses, public institutions, &c., and since 
its introduction in 1884 it has met with uniform success. It 
has many obvious advantages over anything of its kind, and 
has the power of much larger motors, requiring of course less 


room and less fuel. Absolute safety is insured from the fact 
that the Davey motor is a vacuum engine of simple construc- 
tion, worked by steam at atmospheric pressure, whilst other 
essential advantages are that the motor is practically noiseless, 


efficient motoris to be found, and no doubt many of the difficulties 
in obtaining a perfect water-supply which an architect meets 
with would be removed by its use. Its merits may be briefly 
summarised as safety, simplicity, efficiency, and economy. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and tn- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

16219. William Barber Press, for “ Improvements in cistern- 
valves.” November 9, 1888. 

16234. John William Henry James, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for calcining cement materials, hydraulic lime, plaster 
of Paris, and like substances.” November 9, 1888. 

16262. Percy John Neate, for ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus 
for the manufacture of Portland cement.” November 9, 1888. 

16285. Joseph Thomas Nicholls, for “A new window-sash 
holder and burglar-proof bolt.” November Io, 1888. 

16307. George Watson, for “A reversible hydraulic gas- 
valve to be fixed between retort and gas main on retort bed, 
applicable also to regenerative furnaces.” November Io, 1888. 

16323. Auguste Victor Bouvier and Jules Billoré, for “ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and other like 
articles.” November Io, 1888. 

16357. Thomas Mostyn Norris, for “ Improved fastener for 
holding in position short window curtains.” November 12, 
1888. 

16365. William Brett, for “Improvements in a new fire- 
escape and apparatus connected therewith.” November 12, 
1888, 

16408. John Sharples, for “ Appliances for flushing the pans 
of water-closets.” November 13, 1888. 

16410. Frederick Wilfred Scott Stokes, for “‘ Improvements 
in revolving furnaces for burning, calcining, or roasting cement, 
lime, ores, or similar substances.” November 13, 1888. 

16457. George Gordon Brodie and James Damrel Prior, for 
‘¢ New or improved apparatus for approximately indicating the 


and from its extreme simplicity dispenses with the services of | temperature of the ovens of cooking ranges and kitchen ovens.” 


an engineer. We do not think that a more modern, complete, or 
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ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 
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AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQUARE, H.O, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
A Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 


from £1 lle. 6d. Inventions eveloped, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 

JR. GOT Z, 

19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM .-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE-GRATF, © 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other |\; 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in R 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

Srz,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 

Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy, 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBoT, M.A., Withington, 
: Cheltenham, 

DAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


ACROSTIC, 


Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate. 


Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 

No better grates were ever made, 

Do try just one of Grundy’s glo, 

You then will all its merits know, 


APPLY TO 
JOHN GRUNDY, 
Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 
30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
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BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Kast End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements, 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to Le 
addressed to 

YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.—No Connection with the other’ BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


CANNING WORKS... 
MANCHESTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


16468. Oliver Phalp, for “ Improvements in skylights and 
ventilators.” November 13, 18388. 

16509. Andrew Guthrie Suther and Thomas Legat, for 
“ Improved composition for cleansing, whitening, and disinfect- 
ing stone passages, stairs, &c.” November 14, 1888. 

16597. Samuel Rideal, for “Improvements in means for 
advertising and displaying the names of streets and places, and 
for giving publicity to trade and other notices, and for other 
purposes.” (Complete specification.) November 15, 1888. 

16610. John Somerville and Alexander Allan, for “ Im- 
provements in apparatus for the prevention of stoppages in gas 
ascension pipes, and increasing the illuminating power of the 
said gas.” November 15, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


5932. Charles James Henderson, for “ Improved means of 
heating the air of apartments.” April 21, 1888. 

8004. David Gill, for “Improvements in wind guards to 
protect the tops of ventilating shafts and chimneys.” June I, 
1888. 

14137. Thomas Edwin Bickle, for “ A safety catch for lifts, 
hoists, cages, or skips.” October 2, 1888. 

14179. James George Killey, for “ Apparatus for inspecting 
the interiors of pipe sewers and the like.” October 2, 1888. 

14202. Edwin Samuel Fletcher Mann, for “ Improvements 
in apparatus for opening and shutting windows and shutters.” 
October 3, 1888. 

14364. Francis Murray Rogers, for “Improvements in 
fastenings for doors, windows, and the like.” (Stuart Reid, 
New Zealand.) October 6, 1888. 

14408. Arthur Jackson, for “ Improvements relating to check, 
feed, and other similar valves.” October 8,.1888. 

14847. William Parry, jun., and Richard Griffith, for “A 
new or improved automatic keyless lock.” October Io, 1888. 

14681. Joseph Tollerton, for “ Improvements in fireproof 
curtains for the stages of theatres, and the like.” October 12, 
1888. 

14724. Lawrence Wilson, for “ Improvements in parquetry 
and other similar composite wood and artificial wood surfaces.” 
October 13, 1888. 

14755. Kate Caroline Howarth, for “ An improved appliance 
for use in connection with the grates of domestic fireplaces.” 
October 13, 1888. 

15017. Frank Kendal, for “ An improved electrical indicator 
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to show from which room or station a bell has been rung, in 

pele electric bell and telephone circuits.” October 19, 

1888. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


17264. Thomas John Hancock, for “ An automatic apparatus 
for the opening of lavatory doors and other such doors on pre- 
payment.” December 15, 1887. 

266. Felix Tonnar and Wilhelm Schouren, for ‘“ Improve- 
ments relating:to the ringing of church and other bells and to 
apparatus therefor.” January 6, 1888. 

494. James Hilton, for “An improved method of fireproof- 
ing mills or other buildings.” January 12, 1888. 

809. William Henry Tonks, of the firm of William Tonks 
& Sons, for “ Improvements in latches or fastenings for doors, 
casements, skylights, fanlights, show-cases, and other like 
hinged or pivoted articles.” January 18, 1888. 

14709. William Horsfall, for “ A new or improved construc- 
tion for burning towns’ and other refuse.” October 13, 1888. 

14750. Clement Waxin and Augustin Clery, for “An im- 
proved cement or artificial stone.” October 13, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, NOVEMBER 16, 1888. 

12494. William Head, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
raising and lowering Venetian blinds.” September 15, 1887. 

13307. George Williamson, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for enabling the fastenings of turnstiles, doors, gates, barriers, 
or platforms to be released, and for the collecting the fee in 
connection therewith.” October 1, 1887. 

14851. James Coulter, for “ Improvements in stone-dressing 
machinery.” November 1, 1887. 

14997. John Hanson, for “ The treatment of alkali waste for 
use in the purification and deodorisation of sewage and impure 
waters or matters.” November 3, 1887. 

15065. Frederick Ransome, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of cement.” November 4, 1837. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


15 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


Sigh-class Burnishing 
Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &¢., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application, 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Carved. fest Chippendale, and other Styles 
enuine Antique Furniture, 
ak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
IcHENHAUSER’S work : —«It is a triumph of the art ot 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,’ 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old ‘Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan seine aL a i ee Se. 
CALL OR 


J, ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ‘$T., LONDON, W, 


JOHNeJOSEPH RODGERS, 


—“ Forms one of 


ART FURNISHERS 


AND 


DECORATORS. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— 
KING STREET, SHEFFIELD. 
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JENKS ‘&WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
66 Berners Street, _ Street, London, W . 


“{}/EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Ewceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


‘WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 


j/8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM , HEYWOOD & HANKS), 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED. 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 


uPnonsTERERS & DecoRATORS.|GTI LOW & CO. 


W. C. CLARKE & CO., 


ART DECORATORS, FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERE 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART PURMITURE, 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried 


out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 58.W. 


THE 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 
DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 


WOOD CARPET] CURTAIN. FABRICS. 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES, 


Equally wee adapted for Use and Decoration 
n every class of Building. 
The Geeks are of such durable nature and texture that 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 


they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking | Late the LincrusTa & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 


Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 
AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


Aue of ART PLATES published in “THE 


ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 
Pp, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


RT DECORATION «> 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
ee Ww. 


ART PLATES 
THE BARD. 


FROM 


‘ ‘THE 
Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


“ARCHITECT.” 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shitling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE). 


GILBERT Woop & CO., 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
ANO MOORFIELDS, 


Ee le ey 
KS— 

KING HENRY’ S WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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MADE IN EVERY 


WHERE THE 
MANCHESTER DESIGN & SIZE. 
GRATES 
ARE USED Many Thousands in 
SMOKY use in Buildings of 
CHIMNEYS every description,from 


the Cottage to the 
Palace. 


ARE UNKNOWN. 
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PATENT th 
MANCHESTER — E. H. SHORLAND, 
GRATE pes “ay, | Contractor to H.M. Govern- 

ment, the Bank of England, 


&e., &., 


St. Gabriel’s Works. 
ERSKINE STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 

And Imperial Buildings 
a — =) === UNI Ludgate Circus, 

Engravings for other Standard = = SS ———*+ = == == == = LONDON, E.C. 


Rars on application. SSeS SS = 


With No. 94 Strong 
Standard Bars. 


Specially designedfor the , 
Lancaster County Asylum, 0%. 
Prestwich, near Man- 
chester, where there are 
upwards ef 100 in use, 
with brickwork, as shown. WW SSS 
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THE WEEK. 


An exhibition of the works of Barve, the sculptor, will 
be held in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in the spring of 
1889. It will be got up in order to obtain funds to pay for 
4 memorial of .BARYE, which is to be erected in Paris. 
Fine examples in “ cire perdue ” of the sculptor’s statuettes 
qvill be lent with the water-colours and other drawings 
which served for studies of his works. 


Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A., some time ago deposited 
his collection of works of art on loan in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. He has this week offered them to the 
University as a gift. The collection ranges from the classical 
period of Greek art to the period of the Renaissance ; it 
contains many altogether unique objects, and, in the 
Italian series, is especially rich. Mr. Forrnum’s liberality 
will help to remove the incompleteness of the Ashmolean. 
Museum, but we hope he has stipulated that fewer impedi- 
ments will be offered to visitors who may desire to see his 
Collection. 


THE Committee of the South Wales Art Society and 
Sketching Club held a meeting at the club-room, Working 
Street, Cardiff, on Friday evening, under the presidency of 
Mr. Epwin Sewarp, architect, the vice-chairman. The 
hon. sec., Mr. J, A. SANT, showed that the accounts of the 
recent art exhibition in the Public Hall, although not 
entirely closed, had a small balance in favour of the 
Society. This result was in great measure due to the 
kindly action of the Marquis of Burs, the secretary reading a 
letter from Sir W. T. Lewis, who, on learning of the efforts 


“which had been made to insure the success of the exhibi- 


tion, had kindly enclosed a cheque for fifteen guineas, also 
congratulating the Society on the work just accomplished. 
Reference was made to the fund which was being raised by 
the Society to assist Mr. W. GAscoMBE JOHN, one of the 
sculptor members, in his travels in Greece and Italy, and 
which is to be added to. the corporation fund for that 
purpose. Mr, Sewarp stated that Lord Winpsor had 
generously consented to head the Art Society’s fund, and 
that he had just received a cheque for 10/. from his lord- 
ship. Mr. PARKER Hacarty has consented to attend as a 
visitor-member at the meetings of the life-class held twice a 
week at the Society’s room. 


Tuer Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists 
is essentially a quiet one—quiet in colours, in subject, and 
in price. A great many pictures are purchasable at five 
guineas apiece. The large room is so subdued in appear- 
ance that a figure in a reddish-orange robe, Rappaccini’s 
Daughter, becomes quite startling. But it must be said 
that if occasionally there are weak works, there is nothing 
pretentious. The Society is in a transition state, and 
allowance must therefore be made if the Exhibition is not 
€qual to some which preceded it. Mr, Wyxe Baytiss, the 
president, is as scenic as ever in his pictures of architec- 
ture. Amiens Cathedral is seen with a procession passing 
through it ; Lierre Cathedral and the Sacristy are as good 
as any of the painter's works. The President of the Royal 
Academy shows his friendliness by sending an exquisite 
profile of a blonde girl, which, although small in size, is a 
treasure ; also some sketches from Rhodes, which are as 
characteristic as larger works, and a small sketch in blue 
and white of the Daphnephoria. Mr. Grorce RIcHMOND 
has a drawing of the Irish Secretary, who, evidently posed 
for the occasion, and appears to make eyes at the spectator. 
Mr. Watts’s Ganymede—a young child with a sad expres- 
sion holding a cup and grapes—might readily pass for an 
“old master.” Mr. Dosson has one of his girls’ heads 
with the title Ox the Balcony. Sir JouHN  GILBERT’s 
Landscape Evening is one of those bravura sketches which 
are familiar and seem repetitions. There are several 
pictures by the ordinary members which deserve to be 
noticed on another occasion. 


THE vacancies in the French Academy of Fine Arts 
have been filled up. On Saturday last M. Gustave 
Moreau was elected as successor to the late GUSTAVE 
Bou.LaNncer. The new academician is an artist who is a 
perpetual puzzle to the critics. Early works like the 
Delivery of Athenians to the Minotaur are plain to every- 
body, but afterwards M. Gustave Moreau appeared to 
take a suggestion from the English pre-Raphaelites. He 
looked at Classic scenes through Medizvalism. He made 
his pictures most brilliant in colour because they seemed to 
be made up of an infinite number of spangles, and his 
figures had an air of mystery and mysticism that con- 
founded the Parisian sightseer. His style may be called 
original, and it is certainly unique. The academicians did 
well to recognise the spirit of a man who could not fail to 
be misunderstood. GusTavE BouLANGER’s professorship, 
which ‘means headship of a national atelier, passes to 
M. Bonnar. He is best known as a portraitist, but he is a 
splendid draughtsman, and the student is to be pitied who 
enters his classes and is weak in his contours or washy in 
his colouring. 


M. BLANCHARD, the engraver, who has been elected to 
succeed M. FRANCoIs as a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, is known in England by his plates after 
Mr, Fritu’s Derby Day and Marriage of the Princess Royal, 
He was born in 181g, and was a pupil of his father. Among 
his most popular engravings are Christ the Consoler, and 
Faust and Marguerite after Ary SCHEFFER, Zhe Repose in 
Egypt after Boucuot, the Swokers and Chess Players after 
M. MEIssoNIER. M. BiaNcHaRD obtained eighteen votes 
against fourteen for-M. WaLTNER. 


Mr. A. Marsuart read a paper on “Old Carved 
Furniture and Woodwork” before the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. He remarked that an architect’s 
duties were supposed to be confined to plans and designs 
for buildings, but he recognised that it was equally within 
the scope of the architectural profession to guide public 
taste as to the best style of furnishing and decoration. 
Alluding to chests, he said that they were of early 
origin, and were very important pieces of furniture 
with our ancestors. The early examples of the thirteenth 
century were somewhat rude, and had few pretensions to 
architectural beauty. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies they became more ornamental, and in some of our 
village churches there still \ existed some magnificent 
examples of chests of the fifteenth century. The lecturer 
then referred to wainscoting and panelling, and noticed 
different varieties of chairs, and the introduction of carved 
chairs into England. He described various types of 
cabinets, Court cupboards, tables, doors, fireplaces, and 
beds in use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and 
as to the adaptability of the old furniture to modern re- 
quirements, he said that in these practical times, when 
economy was one of the first considerations, no furniture 
was more capable of standing the wear and tear of our 
everyday business life than the quaint, stolid work of the 
seventeenth century. 


Tue French architects who expected to take part in a 
competition for the new Opéra Comique seem to be doomed 
to disappointment. We stated last week that an opponent 
to the competition was found in the Minister of Fine Arts, 
who backed a design made by one of his officials. A much 
stronger sort of opposition has arisen. On Saturday last 
the report of M. STEENACKERS, as chairman of the Special 
Commission on the project, demanding 30,000 francs for the 
expenses of the competition, came before the Parliamentary 
Budget Commission. The latter body declined to consider 
the application, on the ground that the duty of the Special 
Commission was confined to the approval or rejection of 
the official design, and did not comprise a right to apply 
for money. M. Locxroy, the Minister, professed a desire 
to be rid of the affair, and the Budget Committee, there- 
fore, while declining to recognise the demand, sent a query 
to the Chambers, to ask if granting the 30,000 francs would 
cause a deficiency in the Budget to that amount. It is like 
asking if the Chambers sit on the left side of the river, Of 
course the reply must be in the negative, and, unless some 
new dodge is discovered, there is an end to the com- 
petition. 
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THE WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


MONG the legacies which were bequeathed by the 
members of the London School Board to their 
Successors is a report on the defects of the Works 
Department. We suppose the new Board’s right to that 
interesting document cannot be disputed, but many will 
say it would be turned to better account if it came into 
the possession of a different sort of legatees. If Lord 
HERSCHELL and his fellow Commissioners obtained the 
report, and were endowed with powers to utilise it—that 
is, of course, assuming that the charges could be brought 
home to particular persons—something more would be 
done towards promoting honesty in the government of the 
metropolis, especially as his lordship could hardly fail to 
transmit the report to the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
with a request that steps should be taken to enable certain 
shrewd people to obtain their deserts. If, finally, the report 
turned up in the Old Bailey, and was employed as evidence, 
the taxpayers of the metropolis might be excused if they 
appeared to be glad. If some became sceptical about the 
advantages of our system of local government nobody 
would blame them. 

The report of the Commission on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works revealed that the members were ignorant 
of transactions which were in progress within a few feet of 
the rooms where they deliberated. A still worse state of 
affairs existed in the business of the London School Board. 
The relative value of the sums which were involved in the 
two departments cannot be stated, for nobody seems able 
to tell how much was added to the taxation through the 
way in which business was conducted in Spring Gardens 
and on the Embankment ; but leaving money out of the 
case, there is no doubt that the practices in the School 
Board administration were move dangerous to the community. 
As we shall see, there was a sort of machinery for mischief 
which was absent from the transactions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or at least from those of which we have 
knowledge. 

The report with which we are about to deal comes from 
“the Special Committee on the Work of the Works Depart- 
ment,” that was appointed in October 1887, “to report upon 
the whole of the existing arrangements relating to the work 
of the Works Department.” To aid in obtaining informa- 
tion the services of Mr. Ewan CuristiAn and Mr. T. M. 
RICcKMAN were secured. An inquiry by an independent 
committee, consisting of gentlemen who were not members 
of the School Board, would be preferable, especially as it 
was known that charges of dishonesty were to be raised. 
We suppose the School Board considered that an obligation 
rested on them to carry out their powers, and they were 
competent to punish or dismiss any officer who was found 


to be a culprit, and to bring anaction at law against culprits - 


who cheated, or permitted cheating, in contracts. Buta 
committee, made up of members who knew that in less 
than a year their term of office was to expire, and who 
were not certain of re-election, could not forget that they 
might be held responsible afterwards for statements, and that 
their successors would hardly instruct the solicitors of the 
School Board to take up their defence. Hence we have a 
report about persons that is impersonal. The reader can 
come to any conclusion he pleases about the particular 
officer or contractor whose misdeeds are set forth, but 
it will be at his own risk. Hecannot point to the report as 
his authority, or take it as a safeguard against confounding 
the innocent with the guilty. 

Another reason for the silence about names was probably 
derived from the conviction of the committee that all the 
evils were the result of a system which was the Board’s 
creation. Instead of giving commissions to several archi- 
tects for schools, the Board set up an architectural depart- 
ment. We may give them credit for their efforts to secure 
economy and improvements in planning schools by that 
departure from an established procedure; but it was 
forgotten by the Board that there are limitations to depart- 
mental power. It was supposed that something infallible 
and omnipotent was sure to be created because the Board 
had a wish of that kind, and could form an official 
organisation. But where were the men to be found who 
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were endowed with more hands and eyes, with more pro- 
ductive brains than ordinary mortals, who could be 
ubiquitous and add hours to the days, for beings so: 
endowed would alone be able to undertake the unparalleled 
task of the London School Board? It is now found that 
the expectations of the creators of the architectural depart- 
ment are not to be realised, and the report of the Special 
Committee might be considered as a wail over its failure. 

As a tule, all branches of a public office in this country 
uphold each other, and it may therefore be well if we give 
some instances to suggest the relations between the School 
Board and the officials, which were certainly of a peculiarly 
independent kind. We may premise that the committee 
admit that in every one of the alleged cases of defective: 
building which were investigated, ‘some defects and omis- 
sions which ought not to have been passed have been found 
to exist.” What is the first reason offered for so discredit- 
able a state of affairs? It is the following :—‘‘ The resolu- 
tions of the Works Committee, regulating the procedure in 
reference to school buildings, have been practically in- 
operative, and have been allowed to fall into abeyance”! 
Some examples of the disregard of the Board’s regulations 
are mentioned. It was ordered that every clerk of works 
should keep a diary, in which, among other information, 
were to be kept an account of daywork in connection with 
extras and measurements of extra foundations; the diary 
was to be returned to the architect on the completion of the 
work, and to become the property of the Board. ‘To what 
extent was so prudent an arrangement carried out? The 
committee say they have ascertained “that these regulations 
fell almost immediately into practical abeyance.” There 
was a special inspector appointed who was to keep the 
clerks of works up to their duties, and who was himself 
under an obligation to send in fortnightly reports on all the 
schools he visited. But, as far as the committee are aware, 
the reporting inspector’s reports were never made, and, in- 
deed, the investigation was “embarrassed by the absence 
of many of the original documents relating to the construc- 
tion of the schools which ought to be in the possession of 
the Board.” With such a supervision and so much negli- 
gence about records, the committee say it is not surprising 
that abuses crept into the execution of the. works, but, 
apparently, there was no necessity to creep. Meanwhile 
the Works Committee, like good, easy men, “‘ were acting 
under the impression that their resolutions were being 
strictly observed, and upon no occasion does it appear that 
their attention was called to the non-performance of those 
duties.” But in business which involved so much ex- 
penditure the Board might surely be regardless of a circum - 
locutory etiquette, and take the initiative. A few questions 
would have saved thousands of pounds. 

A builder who intends to act dishonestly will, of course,. 
try to omit much of his work in foundations. The 
School Board appear to have had a misgiving that they 
were cheated in that way, for in January 1879 there is a 
record “that the architect undertook to be present himself 
in future when the foundations were dug out, to see all 
‘bottoms.’” But the committee having discovered that 
where the questionable foundations could be examined, they 
were either not carried down to the depth that was paid for, 
or that the concrete rested on an insecure “ bottom,” or was 
not of the required thickness, and having also ascertained 
that no evidence is forthcoming of the architect having 
informed the Works Committee of his inability to see the 
“bottoms” himself, the Special Committee express their 
difficulty to understand the state of the foundations, unless 
on the assumption “of collusion or fraud on the part of 
some of the persons concerned, which the architect did not 
discover.” 

It is also stated that instructions for alterations were 
given by the architect or the inspector of clerks of works, 
who appears to have assumed the powers of the architect, 
and, in many cases, no proper order was given until after 
the work had been put in hand or finished. ‘The report adds,. 
“‘ Of these things, also, the Works Committee do not appear 
to have been informed. The Special Committee believe 
that the serious irregularities to which they have called 
attention, and from which the Board have suffered loss, are 
mainly traceable to the manner in which the resolutions of 
the Works Committee were practically violated by those who 
ought to observe them, or ought, if they found it impossible 
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to have observed them, to have reported the fact to the 
Works Committee.” 

The Board must take the responsibility for the organisa- 
tion of the architectural department and its shortcomings, 
as it would be absurd to expect the officers to do more than 
is practicable elsewhere. When, for instance, it is said 
“that there were not a sufficient number of clerks of the 
works employed to efficiently superintend the erection of 
new buildings,” the deficiency was solely a Board’s or 
Finance Committee’s question. What is the use of an archi- 
tectural department if it cannot be conducted cheaply, and 
there is generally a tendency in architecture to have a 
special standard for the expense? The search after economy 
at all hazards is seen in the history of the official measurer. 
It was believed that one man could measure up all additions, 
variations, and omissions of contracts, settle final accounts, 
furnish estimates for all provisional amounts demanded, 
and other work of quantity surveyors for the sum 
of 3007 a year. It was afterwards discovered that 
one man could not do surveyors’ work for so many 
schools as were then in progress, and the old arrangements 
had to be renewed. It was also necessary to prepare plans 
of schools with an expedition that was without precedent. 
When therefore it is reported that sometimes quantities 
for a new school had to be taken out before the plans were 
completed, with the aid of plans of a similar school, and 
also that a serious proportion of a tender was for provisional 
quantities and amounts, all that laxity was due to the 
circumstances of the time, although another cause may now 
be ascribed. The head of an office is bound to recognise 
economy, and when it is charged that there is no evidence 
of measures being proposed to remedy the imperfect super- 


vision and the undue pressure of work, it would be absurd . 


to suppose that the omission is due to negligence. No man 
would abstain from getting help if he knew it could be 
obtained. 

The weakness of the architectural department could 
not, however, be concealed, and unfortunately men were 
to be found who were ready to take advantage of it. 
The Investigating Committee now lay down the maxim 
that “the best security for good work is to be found in the 
employment of good builders,” which seems like a repeti- 
tion of advice that was given by Mr. CuristTian or Mr. 
Rickman, But the Board’s conditions were not always 
attractive to the good builders, even if men of that class got 
a chance. The course adopted up to 1883 for the discovery 
of builders was not revealed to the Investigating Committee, 
The report says “there is no evidence which shows upon 
what principle or by whom these selections were authorita- 
tively made.” When the system of open competition was 
introduced it was not to be believed that all the defects of 
the former way of dealing with builders were removed, and 
the committee have to acknowledge that the effort which 
was made to secure a higher class of contractors turned out 
a failure. It is also admitted that there were “ circum- 
stances ” in the Board’s system which could be turned to 
account by builders if they were “deficient alike in experi- 
ence of sound work, in the requisite capital, and legitimate 
habits of business.” The circumstances were the absence 
of efficient supervision, the disproportion of the sum which 
was withheld as retention-money, the elasticity of conditions 
of contract. In other words, the arrangements of the 
architectural department should have been very different in 
character. 

With an insufficiency of clerks of works, it was no 
doubt believed that there must be a check against bad work 
by keeping back 20 per cent. of the contract amount for 
six months after the completion of the contract. In 
practice the action was made more endurable, but builders 
with capital hesitated about accepting contracts which made 
them liable to so large a retention. Men who traded with 
capital that was not their own were less timorous, and, as 
they also obtained materials on credit, they could not insist 
on getting the same quality as was obtainable by builders 
who were able to pay on delivery. It seems hardly credible, 
but the report states that the standard of quality as defined 
in the specification was allowed to be departed from and 
something else substituted, on the assumption “that it was 
as good as the Board could get for the money.” A theory 
of that kind would be taken as an invitation to deviate from 
the contract deed, and who can wonder when he reads the 


committee’s statement that “it is certain that both from 
imperfect material and imperfect workmanship the Board 
have suffered serious loss”? It is considered probable that 
the builders when tendering reckoned upon variations of 
the conditions of contract to afconsiderable extent, but it is 
now difficult to know how far the reckonings were correct. 
All the {committee can say is that in many schools the 
amount of repairs is already “abnormally large,” and there 
is, moreover, a possibility of the expenditure for repairs 
becoming a very serious item in the future. 

Some people may ask if there is not a remedy against 
the builders for their defects and omissions, the latter 
meaning work that was paid for but never executed. If 
there were no limitations of time, it would be waste of 
money to undertake an action to recover either the payments 
that are not to be accounted for, or damages for the incon- 
venience caused by defective work. The reason is that the 
usual practice was departed from both within doors and with 
out. According to the report, “detailed accounts do not 
appear at any time to have been presented to the Works Com- 
mittee ”; their substitutes were abstracts which were practi- 
cally worthless as means of investigation of the outlay. The 
Works Committee passed the documents, which repre- 
sented so much money, “as a matter of routine,” and the 
Finance Committee paid the money also as a matter of 
routine. All the Investigating Committee can now say for 
the consolation of the inhabitants of the metropolis is “that 
it is very doubtful whether the Board can recover from the 
builder any loss to which they may have been subjected, 
either from improper charges in the settlement of the 
accounts, or from any species of neglect in the execution of 
the work.” It is also charged that accounts were some- 
times prepared in a way that would largely increase the 
commission of the quantity surveyor, but in cases of that 
kind we suppose there is also no use in invoking the aid of 
the law. 

The Board can, however, adopt a course which, if it 
cannot make up some of the losses, will at least prevent 
honest men from being made to suffer from prejudice. The 
course we recommend is the publication of the names of 
the officials and builders who are in any way connected 
with the irregularities and discrepancies, or what Mr. Rick- 
MAN describes as “defects and omissions which ought not 
to have passed, and which are not allowed for in accounts.” 
It is difficult after reading the report to believe that any of 
the builders who obtained a contract from the School Board 
could be honest, for although certain schools are mentioned, 
no one can suppose that the irregularities were con- 
fined to them. Now, we cannot believe that all the 
builders conducted their work without any regard for 
honesty, and even among those who were not large 
capitalists there must have been some who were above tempta- 
tion. Yet they are likely to suffer because they were builders 
to the Board. The same grievance falls on the quantity 
surveyors and other members of the staff, who performed 
their duty in a rightful way. Indeed, the public may draw 
a conclusion fromthe report that nobody who takes a part 
in the designing, measuring, or inspecting of buildings is 
to be trusted, and on that account we must press for 
further action by the new School Board. Silence is often 
golden ; but the world is not to be reformed if men who 
act wrongly are treated as if they resemble unknown quan- 
tities. ‘The School Board should also give a chance to the 
officials to offer explanations about the charges which are 
raised against them. Credit is given to the Works Com- 
mittee for their direction, which brought about improve- 
ments in planning and designing schools; but if they 
take the praise, the committee should take the blame 
for what looks like an indifference to duties which were 
laborious. 

If the Board will be contented with allowing the report 
to remain in its present state, there is nothing to prevent 
the builders from taking action, if they consider that the 
statements will in any way cause architects and the public 
to believe that connection with the Board schools is not a 
guarantee of fair dealing. The metropolitan builders and 
their societies should try to obtain more definiteness 
in the statements, or at least an acknowledgment that 
builders who may claim that they were faithful to 
specifications and conditions are not mixed up with the 
allegations, 
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ART AS A PROFESSION. 


N address was delivered by Mr. John Lovell before he 
distributed the prizes to the students of the Liverpool 
School of Art. Mr. Lovell said that as a journalist who had 
had some little experience on the outskirts of a kindred art— 
literature—he might perhaps be able to say a few words that 
would not be considered entirely out of place concerning the 
spirit and temper in which an art career should be undertaken ; 
and as one whose business it had been for more years than he 
cared to count up to observe closely what went on in the great 
world around him, he might also be able to say something to 
the purpose concerning the prospect which opened itself out to 
those who were about to adopt art as their profession in life. 
The first of these subjects—the spirit and temper in which an 
art career should be undertaken—was one which might be 
viewed from two different standpoints : that of the artist in 
relation to his work, and that of the artist in relation to the 
public, to whom he must look for recognition and support. 
Let them, to begin with, take the standpoint of the artist in 
relation to his work. There was, he supposed, no dictum of 
the ancients which had been more universally or more 
frequently quoted than that in which Horace, in his “Art of 
Poetry,” says that the poet is born, not made; and he was 
afraid he must add that there was probably no dictum of any 


great writer of any age which—quite contrary to the meaning 
and intention of its author—had done more mischief in the 
world of art. It had been interpreted too literally. It had 
been too widely applied. Not merely in poetry, but in all the 
arts it had been made the excuse for a reliance upon gifts and 
a neglect of cultivation which had strewn the shores of human 
achievement with the wreckage of great minds that might 
otherwise, with the help of industry and perseverance, have 
been brought fully-freighted into port. That the artist must be 
born—that, in other words, he must be endowed by nature with 
the special faculties that fit him for his high calling—was most 
true; and in that sense the artist could not be made, for unless 
the special faculties are there to begin with no amount of 
cultivation would produce them. But to say that, given the 
existence of the special faculties, no after process of making 
was required was so obviously untrue that nobody in his senses 
was likely to be deceived by it. Unfortunately, however, 
the proposition very rarely presented itself in this naked and 
repellent form. It came in its most insidious guise when it 
whispered into. the charmed ear of an exceptionally clever 
student that, inasmuch as he was more highly gifted than the 
majority of his fellow-students, and could do with ease what 
they could only do with difficulty, there was not the same need 
for him as for them to plod and strive and weary himself with 
the drudgery of persistent training and discipline. When it 
was so applied, the Horatian dictum became one of those half- 
truths which, according to a modern poet, were “ever the 
blackest of lies.” The whole truth was not only that the born 
artist must be afterwards made, but that the richer the quality 
and the finer the texture of his mind, the more intricate and 
delicate would be the necessary process of making. And they 
might depend upon it that no more ruinous heresy could lay 
hold upon the mind of the art student than that which told 
him that gifts were in any degree a substitute for labour. 
And by cultivation he did not merely mean training in the 
technique of the art one had chosen to follow ; nor study, 
however diligent, of the methods of the greatest masters in 
that art ; nor even the drinking in of great fresh draughts from 
the fountain head of nature herself. These were all means of 
the first importance in reaching forward towards perfection, 
and might on no account be neglected. But the cultivation he 
meant included more than this, and took a wider range. It 
was that cultivation which sought to expand and fertilise the 
mind; not in one direction only, but as a whole—that cultiva- 
tion which, recognising the sisterhood of all the arts and their 
helpfulness to each other, sought to lay as many of them as 
possible under contribution for the benefit of the one to be 
enriched. It was by the gathering together of ideas from every 
available source, by the correlation of those ideas, and by the 
contact which takes place among them during the process, that 
new ideas were engendered, and men became original. Other 
things being equal, it was always out of the fullest mind 
that the best art work came. And this was. why the 
labour of the artist should ever be in proportion to his 
gifts; for the more far reaching and comprehensive the 
grasp, the larger was the quantity, the greater the 
variety, and the finer was the quality of the materials which it 
demanded for its purpose. Turning to the second standpoint 
from which he proposed to view the spirit and temper in which 
an art career should be undertaken—that of the artist in 
relation to the public, to whom he must look for recognition 


and support—the lecturer said that to begin with he thought he 
was correct in saying that every exceptional gift carried with it 
a corresponding weakness, and was beset by its own special 
Now, it seemed to him that the vulnerable 


form of temptation. 
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spot—if there be one—in the highly-strung artistic tempera- 
ment was its extreme sensitiveness, and unless this spot was 
plated over with thick armour the young artist stood in some 
danger of being wounded to the death by the very breath of 
public opinion, on which he should live. 
culated to demoralise the strongest artistic mind to find that 
the subtle beauties and the more recondite excellences of the 
work which is produced, were by ordinary people ignored or 
misunderstood. Certain it was that for an artist to allow him- 
self to be chafed and fretted by the vagaries of a not duly 
appreciative public was to play straight into the hands of that 
which he had ventured to call the besetting temptation of the 
artistic temperament. 
ran in the direction not so much of overrating the faculties to 
which they were indebted for a sense of the beautiful, as in 
underrating the faculties upon which they had to depend for 
their supplies of the useful. That way of thinking, indulged in 
to excess, generally ended in making him a member of some 
little clique of mutual admirationists, or in relegating him to 
the wilds of Bohemia. 
quences out to this extreme limit. 
To cultivate a habit of regarding that which he would call the 
practical business intellect of the world, as being necessarily 
inferior to the intellect that was capable of devoting itself to 
art, was to set up antipathies between the artist and his public 
which could not but have the effect of driving further and 
further apart those who in their own best interests should ever be 
striving to bring themselves into closer contact. A far healthier 
outlook upon life for the art student was to regard each type of 
mind as havingitsappointed place in the human economy, and as 
being specially equipped by an equal hand for the particular 
kind of work which fell to its lot. 
let him apply to the rest of mankind a standard which he would 
do well to apply to himself, namely, that of judging men not by 
the aptitudes which were bestowed upon them by nature, and 
for which, therefore, they were neither subject to censure 
nor entitled to applause, but by the measure in which they 
utilised those aptitudes for the common welfare. 
then have established a bond of sympathy between himself and 
his public which would protect him from his own special forms 
of weakness and temptation, and make him a better, a happier, 
and a more prosperous man. And now he (the lecturer) would 
ask what were the rewards of a career which at its outset and 
all along its course demanded so much patient labour, and was 
beset with so many difficulties ? 
prospect which opened itself out to those who were about 
to adopt art as their profession in life? He did not deny that 
the commercial and industrial circumstances of the past few 
years had had the effect of restricting the gains and diminish- 
ing the fortunes of the class upon which in the past artists 
have mainly depended for support. 
painters who had insisted upon adhering to the old ways had 
severely suffered in pocket thereby. But he certainly did deny 
that the one misfortune was the necessary consequence of the 
other ; and he ventured to affirm that, for the painter who was 
able to read the signs of the times, and was willing to adapt 
himself to the changes which were going on in our midst, there 
never was a brighter outlook or one more full of promise than 
there was at the present moment. 
then, what was the nature of these changes, upon which so 
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It was no doubt cal- 


That temptation, as it seemed to him, 


But there was no need to carry conse- 
The mischief began earlier. 


Or—which was better still— 


He would 


Or, rather, what was the 


Nor did he deny that 


They must briefly consider, 


much depended. First, it was one of the peculiarities which 
distinguished the present from all former periods of depression 
in trade, that the same causes which had led to a decrease in 
the wealth of the rich had brought about an increase in the 
wealth of men of moderate and even of small means. Secondly, 
side by side with this remarkable transfer of wealth from a 
smaller to a larger section of the community, education had, by 
multitudinous agencies, been dipping deeper and deeper, and 
spreading more and more widely among the lower strata of the 
population. Thirdly, there were none of those educational 
agencies which had displayed greater activity or shown more 
palpable results than the Government schools of art, of which that 
was one. Lastly, the methods by which works of art were 
reproduced and multiplied, had increased a thousandfold. Now, 


art point of view? Was it not that where the patronage of the 
few had broken down, the many had come to the rescue? Was 
it not that where the painter failed to find a purchaser in his 
old market, he could turn to the new market, and find not only 
an equally liberal patron, but an infinitely wider field of fame? 
He granted that for the painter who would not allow his work 
to be translated into black and white there was a very poor 
outlook indeed ; but for him who chose to avail himself of the 
reproductive processes of the day there never was a better 
prospect. Time was when art, held at: arm’s length by the 
industries which ministered to the comforts as distinguished 
from the luxuries of life, could scarcely find an entrance to the 
homes of the people. Now she took her stand in almost every 
workshop, and brightened by her presence the humblest honrés 
in the land. In no department of our industrial activities, 
perhaps, were the results of this enormous change more visible 


what must be the necessary result of all these changes from an. 
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than they were in that which connected itself with the printing 
press; nor was there any time of the year in which those 
results were brought out so prominently as they were at the 
present season. I[t was not for him to enlarge upon the beauty 
and variety of the innumerable works of art which as Christmas 
came round were scattered broadcast throughout the country. 
His purpose was to point out that behind every illustrated gift 
book, behind every presentation plate, behind every Christmas 
card, there stood an artist. That being so, he would ask those 
present, in conclusion, to adequately realise this stupendously 
significant fact—that the patronage of art was no longer the 
exclusive prerogative of the upper ten thousand, but had passed 
to the nation—aye, to the empire at large. They would then 
be able to clearly foresee that as years rolled on, and as educa- 
tion dipped deeper and spread more widely, and as fresh relays 
of students continually went forth from these schools of art to 
lift the multitude into a higher region of appreciation and 
delight, an ever-broadening prospect of remuneration and fame 
opened itself out to those who adopted art as their profession 
in life. 


ART AND GULTURE. 


N the course of an address which he delivered in Leeds last 
week, Sir John Lubbock said :— 

It is not only inthe East that great works, really due to 
study and labour, are attributed to magic. This is as true of 
art as of science. “When we read the lives of the eminent 
painters,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘every page informs us 
that no part of their time was spent in dissipation. Even an 
increase of fame served only to augment their industry. The 
pictures thus wrought with such pains now appear like the 
effect of enchantment, and as if some mighty genius had 
struck them off at a blow.” Nothing, in fact, is denied to well- 
directed labour; nothing is to be obtained without it. But 
alluding to this in a subsequent discourse, he adds, “The 
industry which I principally recommended is not the industry 
of the hands, but of the mind.” Science and art are sisters. 
The mission of art is in some respects like that of woman. It 
is not hers so much to do the hard toil and moil of the world as 
to surround it with a halo of beauty; to convert work into 
pleasure. In science we naturally expect progress, but in art 
the case is not so clear ; and yet Sir Joshua Reynolds did not 
hesitate to express his conviction that “so much will painting 
improve that the best we can now achieve will appear like the 
work of children.” The appreciation of nature, which charac- 
terises the present century, the intense love of scenery, to which 
we owe so much, which not only adds so much to the happiness, 
but even, I venture to think, to the purity of life, we owe in no 
small degree to art. May we not hope in this respect also still 
further progress may be made ; that beauties may be revealed, 
and pleasures may bein store for those who come after us, 
which we cannot appreciate, or at least can but faintly feel? 
And yet even in art the appreciation of landscape is but recent 
It is remarkable that while artists have long recognised the 
necessity of studying anatomy, and there has been from the 
commencement a professor of anatomy in the Royal Academy, 
it is only of late years that any knowledge of botany or geology 
has been considered desirable, and even now their importance 
is by no means generally recognised. I have, of course, no pre- 
tension to speak of art, but even in the case of the greatest 
masters before Turner, the landscapes seem singularly inferior to 
the figures. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us that Gainsborough 
framed a kind of model of a landscape on his table, composed of 
broken stones, dried herbs, and pieces of looking-glass, which he 
magnified and improved into rocks, trees, and water, and Sir 
Joshua solemnly discusses the wisdom of such a proceeding. 
“‘ How far it may be useful in giving hints,” he says, “the pro- 
fessors of landscape can best determine,” but he does not 
recommend it, and is disposed to think, on the whole, the 
practice may be more likely to do harm than good. In the 
picture of Ceyx and Alycone, by Wilson, of whom Cunningham 
said that with Gainsborough he laid the foundation of our 
school of landscape, the castle is said to have been painted 
from a pot of porter, and the rock from a Stilton cheese. 
There is, indeed, another version of the story—that the picture 
was sold for a pot of porter and a cheese, which, however, does 
not give a higher idea of the appreciation of the art of land- 
scape at that date. This want.of appreciation of the beauty of 
scenery is also apparent in literature. Ancient literature con- 
tains few references to scenery. Mountains aye referred to 
only as objects of horror, and there are so few mentions of 
colour, either, for instance, of sea or sky, that some have even 
been led to imagine that the ancients must have been colour- 
blind, or at any rate incapable of seeing the certain colours as 
we do now. Our minds might have been constituted exactly as 
they are, we might have been capable of comprehending the 
highest and sublimest truths, and yet but for a small organ in 
the head and the world of sound would have been shut out 
from us—we should lose the sounds of nature, the charms of 
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music, the conversation of friends, and have been condemned 
to perpetual silence ; and yet a slight alteration in the retina, 
no thicker than a sheet of paper, no larger than a finger-nail, 
and we should lose the glorious spectacle of this beautiful 
world, the exquisite variety of form, the play of colour, the 
variety of scenery, of woods and fields and lakes and hills, seas 
and mountains, the glory of the sky alike by day and night. 
Art has the power of bringing together the most beautiful 
scenes from distances both of time and space. They not only 
endow us with wings, which may transport us without effort, 
suffering, or loss of time on our part from our own country to 
the most distant regions of the globe, and bring before us, one 
after another, London, Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Cairo, 
Benares, Pekin, or Yokohama; the ocean in all its varied 
moods, the fields and woods and rivers of England, the lakes 
and mountains and glaciers of Switzerland, the prairies of 
America, the deserts of Africa and Arabia, thesnows of winter 
and the sunshine of summer ; but they can transport us back 
through centuries in a moment, and bring vividly before us the 
greatest personages and most interesting scenes and events in 
history. 


TESSER AS. 


The Roman Cavaedinm and Peristylium, 
W. RAMSAY. 


iN: houses became more spacious and the dimensions of the 

atrium were increased, it became necessary to support 
the roof with pillars, one being placed at each corner of the 
impluvium. In process of time a room was found to possess 
many advantages in point of coolness and ventilation in which 
the aperture was made larger than was absolutely required for 
the admission of light ; more pillars were in this case required 
for the support of the beams, and a small open court was then 
formed below the impluvium, surrounded by a colonnade. An 
apartment formed upon this plan was termed a cavaedium. 
When the size of this court was considerably enlarged, so as 
to leave merely covered cloisters between the pillars of 
the colonnade and the walls, the court and cloisters were 
termed peristylium. Houses on a great scale had an 
atrium, a cavaedium, and a peristylium, all spacious, but 
occasionally the atrium was contracted to a mere ante-chamber, 
and the cavaedium became the great reception hall. When 
this was the case, the atrium was sometimes roofed over com- 
pletely (atvzum destudinatum), receiving light from the cavaedium 
on one side and from the outer door on the other. It is clear 
that it must have been difficult to determine the exact point at 
which an atrium passed into a cavaedium, and a cavaedium into 
a peristylium, and it is not surprising that the expressions 
employed by ancient writers on these matters should be occa- 
sionally ambiguous. It is quite unnecessary to enter upon the 
details of the controversy maintained by those upon the one 
hand who maintain that atrium and cavaedium are absolutely 
synonymous, or at all events, that the cavaedium was merely 
the small court in the centre of the atrium, and by those who 
insist that these words always represent apartment entirely 
distinct. It is enough to bear in mind that the atrium was 
never dispensed with, that neither the cavaedium nor the 
peristylium was essential, and that when we find one only in 
may be difficult to determine to which of the classes it 
properly belongs. 


Destruction of Roman Temples. 


C, MERIVALE. 

It is impossible but that, in the decline of Paganism, these 
sacred buildings must have suffered from neglect, even before 
the churches of Christianity rose to supplant them. Neither 
Constantine nor his immediate successor ventured to close 
them. ‘Theodosius, who destroyed the temples at Alexandria, 
still spared those of the Pagan metropolis. But the violence of 
the Christians grew with their strength. In 399 the edict of 
Honorius suspended all the temple services; and the clause 
which forbade any outrages to be committed on the buildings 
themselves seems to show not only that such were to be appre- 
hended, but that they had been already offered. Augustine 
boasts in one place that all the statues in Roman temples had 
been demolished ; but he speaks elsewhere of temples and 
sacred groves being appropriated to Christian worship, and 
sanctified thereby ; and we must suspect Jerome of his usual 
exaggeration where he exults in the general ruin which, as he 
asserts, had fallen upon the sacred places of the heathen. At 
all events, there is no more brilliant description of the Pagan 
shrines of Rome than that of Claudian, himself a Pagan, at the 
very epoch to which we are now referring. At last, in 426, the 
younger Theodosius issued an edict for their destruction, and 
this edict is generally supposed to have been carried out pretty 
completely. It is said that from this era we meet with no 
reference to the temples in the imperial legislation ; but this, 
indeed, was hardly to have been expected when the temples 
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had ceased to be public property or objects of public interest. 

It is not strictly that from henceforth there is no mention of 
them in the narrative of political events. Procopius, in the 

sixth century, alludes to the Temple of Peace as then existing, 

with other similar monuments, and particularly describes the 

form, the dimensions, and the material of the Temple of Janus. 

The populace, he says, Christians though they nominally were, 

attempted to open the gates of this temple as a protection against 
an advancing enemy; 4 trait of superstition which shows 
that they still retained a lurking respect for the ideas of 
antiquity, and would have revolted against any indiscriminate 
attack upon their monuments and emblems. If, however, 
these venerable edifices escaped a general proscription and 
demolition, they fell for the most part by a more lingering 
process, being despoiled from time to time by the cupidity or 
caprice of the private owners into whose hands they came. 
Thus, in the reign of Justinian, a Roman matron, the pro- 
prietor of a ruined temple on the Quirinal, presented eight of 
‘ts columns to the emperor for the decoration of St. Sophia. 
Vast numbers of columns, friezes, and entablatures were thus 
transferred to Christian churches, The application of the 
temples themselves to ecclesiastical uses was more rare, and is 
believed to have begun rather later, The Pantheon had 
escaped destruction or serious mutilation down to the seven- 
teenth century ; it was converted into a church in the year 604, 
in which year the gilded tiles of the temple of Venus and Roma 
were also transferred to the roof of St. Peter’s basilica. We 
know, however, of four or five only of the ancient temples 
which were equally fortunate with the Pantheon; those, 
namely, which were dedicated to SS. Cosmas and Damuanus, 
to St. Stephen, St. Hadrian, and that of Vesta or Romulus, 
which has assumed the name of St. Theodore. On the other 
hand, we read of not less than fifty-six churches erected on the 
sites of temples either previously destroyed or actually pulled 


down for the purpose. 
Contrast of Colours in Nature. 
W. BARNES. 


Nature is very sparing of showy contrasts of warm and cold 
colours. Red and blue are very rare, and of yellow and blue 
the cases are but few, and black and blue are found in 
lepidoptera more often than white and blue are seen in our 
flora or fauna. It is not uncommon for one of two strong 
colours to be overcast with a tinge of its fellow, or for both of 
them to be reconciled by a common touch of black, or of some 
third colour, or of one of them to be lightened by a dash of 
white, while the other is lowered by as much black, and so red, 
offhued with black—russet and green upbrightened with white 
—often meet in the autumn in dead and dying patches of 
fading leaves. It may be shown, I believe, by the refractions 
of light in crystallised gypsum that brown is the complementary 
colour to lavender-grey ; and_how true to herself is nature, we 
may go forth and see, in the fall of year, in tne dead and curied 
leaves of the mugwort, or meadow sweet, which are beautiful 
even in their death, with one side brown, and the other the 
brown-matching grey; and, if brambles be cut in the leaf- 
greeny season, their two surfaces soon wither into the harmony 
of grey and brown. And what use are we to make of these 
hues of nature? They are warrants for a grey mantle under 
locks of brown hair, or a brown bonnet or trimmings, or a grey 
room wall with brown furniture ; and if, in a hot summer’s day, 
I see the dark leaf-shades playing on the grey bark of a young 
beech, I can boldly lay darkish leaf shapes on a wall of the 
beech-bark’s hue ; or if, after the winter rains, I find a bark- 
less pole in railings, tinted with the palest blue-grey, and on 
breaking off a splinter of it I find its inner wood of its true 
colour of pale brown-yellow, why should I not take the inner 
tint for my wall and the outer one for the skirting? Or, 
if I pick up a piece of lichen of dull green on one side and dull 
grey on the other, why should I not bind my book in one colour 
and lay on it a lettering-piece of the other? Nature is the best 
school of art, and of schools of art among men those are the 
best that are nature’s best interpreters. 


The Quattrocentisti. 


M. GRUYER. 


The Italians have furnished us with the word guattrocentist2, 
which is now commonly employed in the language of the 
arts, and we ought, therefore, to realise what it means. Liter- 
ally the guattrocentistt were the artists who lived between the 
years 1400 and 1500, or in other words the artists of the 
rifteenth century. If so rigorous an explanation is demanded 
the word is without sense. If we call all the artists who were 
born before 1500 guattrocentisti, then Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and 
Correggio are gwattrocentist equally with Luca Signorelli, 
Sandro Botticelli, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Filippino Lippi, the 
Bellini and Mantegna. The confusion thus becomes evident, 
and we must conclude that the word gwattrocentisti should not 
be employed if it must be subordinated to dates. What it 


expresses is an idea without any definite relation to time. 
The guattrocentisti are the artists of the fifteenth century, in 
whose works something primitive is conserved. Filippino 
Lippi, who was born in 1457, is a guattrocentista, whilst 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was born five years earlier, in 1452, is 
not one. The guattrocentist? are the representatives of a state 
of art which, although no longer in infancy, is yet in a con- 
dition of dependence, and therefore tied down. As for those 
men of genius who belong to the fifteenth century, but who 
were strong enough to soar above their age, to wing their way 
to new horizons and to penetrate into worlds which were 
supposed to be inaccessible, no matter in what time they were 
born, or when their works were produced, they cannot be 
called guattrocentisti. Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
Titian, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, are beyond 
classification ; they are not of an age, but belong to humanity in 
general. 
Gibbs as an Architect. 


J. ELMEs. 


Gibbs was an architect of the school of Wren, but effected 
by laborious detail and superabundance of ornament—as may 


be seen in his works, particularly in the interior of the church ~ 


of St. Martin—what Wren accomplished by more simple and 
scientific means. ‘The exterior of St. Mary-le-Strand is of two 
Orders in height, which presupposes two storeys to the interior 
—a fault committed by Jones in his banqueting-house, White- 
hall, and by Wren in his St. Paul’s Cathedral. The former has 
for an apology that his building was part and parcel of an 
enormous palace, and corresponded with such portions of it 
that had two storeys, and this required the omission of one for 
height in the interior. For Wren it may be said that his two 
storeys of coupled columns in the western front have nearly the 
same proportions of one, and that viewing his cathedral from a 
distance—the best position for seeing its beauties—the lower 
is entirely concealed from view by the houses that surround it. 
The circular portico in the western front of Gibbs’s church in 
the Strand is a palpable and clumsy imitation of Wren’s beau- 
tiful semi-rotunda to the north and south transepts of St. Paul’s. 
The summit of its cupola was to have been surmounted by a 
farthingaled statue of Queen Anne. The exterior of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields is in a bolder style and purer taste. The 
columns 77 aztzs, or, to speak less technically, the columns 
between the ante or pilasters, that form the retrocessed porticoes 
of the north and south aisles, are both novel and effective ; and 
the Corinthian hexastyle portico of the western end would be 
unexceptionable, were it not for the cumbrous steeple that 
bears down its apex. No such monstrosity disfigures any of 
Wren’s churches, whose steeples always rise from external and 
visible towers. ‘The interior looks fine from a redundancy of 
ornament—divested of which it would degenerate into common- 
place. It is, however, a large and commodious edifice, well 
adapted to the parochial church service of the Establishment, 
the arrangement of which Chambers did not disdain to imitate 
in his German Lutheran church in the Savoy, near Waterloo 
Bridge. Of Gibbs’s other work, the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
it can only be called a_ practical blunder ; for devoid of the 
necessary scientific skill in construction that is requisite to 
complete the character of an architect, he intended to have 
executed the cupola with stone, but it would not stand: it was 
obliged, therefore, to be taken down and to be built of lath and 
plaster. Gibbs published a treatise on the “Elements of 
Architecture,” which possesses nothing new, and is to be con- 
sidered more as a student’s guide to drawing the five Orders of 
Italian architecture according to that master’s proportions— 
which are not sufficiently correct to be considered as models— 
than a treatise on the art of which he aspires to be a teacher. 


Bronze of the Ancients. 
R. WESTMACOTT. 

That composition which was so extensively used by the 
ancients for statues—called by the Greeks “‘chalcos,” the 
Romans “es,” and the moderns “ bronze,” from the Italian 
bronzo—is a mixture of copper and tin, with sometimes small 
portions of other metals. The composition of this material, so 
extensively used by the artists of antiquity, appears to have 
been a subject of great care. There were rival schools for its 
preparation. Pliny especially records those of /®gina and 
Delos, and says the highest honour was given to that of Delos 
and the next to the A.ginetan bronze. The mere list of names 
of the different kinds of bronze known to and used by the 
ancients is curious. Pliny says there was rivalry between two 
of the greatest sculptors of the best period of the art in the 
material each employed. Myron used the bronze of Delos, 
Polycletus that of A:gina. Besides the bronzes of Delos and 
fEgina there was the Corinthian ; that of Tartessus; then 
another kind, called the “ zs Demonnesium” ; also the “zs 
nigrum” (black), and the “zs candidum,” or light-coloured, 
supposed to have had silver in it. There was also a bronze of 
a liver colour, called “ zs Hepatizon,” which probably resembled 
he brown or true bronze colour of the cinque-cento works. 
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There were other modes of working in metal besides casting 
used by the ancients. Such was the solid and the hollow 
hammerwork (sf/urelaton) described by Pliny and others. 
The earliest metalworks were doubtless produced in this way. 
There were various modes of exercising this art. Pausanias 
saw several works of the kind, and explains the different 
processes. Pliny also furnishes some very curious information 
upon the subject. Either solid pieces of metal were beaten into 
shape and fastened together by means of pins or keys ; or the 
metal was beaten out into plates, and then worked into the 
desired form over a core or nucleus of wood. A small head of 
Osiris in the British Museum exhibits an instance of this 
practice. The form is bronze, and the centre, of wood, is still 
remaining. Of entirely solid statues, Pliny mentions an 
interesting example in the statue of Dzana Anaittis, Other 
instances might be quoted, but the above are sufficient to prove 
the practice. Ancient authors allude to some very remarkable 
effects produced by the mixture or fusion of metals, by which 
the complexion of the countenance could be given. Callistratus 
speaks of a bronze statue of Cwgzd, by Praxiteles, on the coun- 
tenance of which was a vivid blush. He mentions another, by 
Lysippus, in which the cheeks were coloured like a rose. Pliny 
refers to a statue of Azhamas, sitting overcome with remorse 
after the murder of his son, and says that the artist, in order to 
express the effect of shame, had mixed iron with the bronze, 
which caused, “by its redness shining through the bronze,” the 
appearance of a blush. Pliny does not say he saw this work 
himself. Plutarch, again, refers to a statue, made by Silanio, 
of Focasta Dying, and tells us that by a peculiar mixture of 
the metals used, a cast of paleness was given to the complexion. 
Too much dependence must not be placed upon these general 
statements. ‘That the works above referred to, and others that 
might be mentioned, exhibited colour is likely enough, but that 
those tints were produced in the way suggested, namely, by the 
fusion of metals, is next to impossible. 


The Cathedral of Treves. 
Sir F. PALGRAVE. 


No one of the Christian Basilicee at Rome resulted from any 
adaptation of the civil structures of heathenism to religious 
purposes. The columns fell, to rise in new localities. Rome 
furnishes no example of a basilica preserved by its application 
to Christian worship. No confirmation is given in the ancient 
capital to the orator’s assertions, exulting, in the presence of 
Gratian, at the crowds which filled the ancient halls of justice, 
then, as he boasts, resounding with hymn and praise; yet we 
can point out one city in which his assertions ar enot a rhetorical 
phrase, but a truth. Do we seek for the verification of the 
words of the poet-rhetor—“ Basilica, olim negotiis plena, nunc 
votis pro tua salute susceptis”? At Treves we find that which 
at Rome we search for in vain. Here alone can we behold the 
one example of a basilica consecrated as a Christian church, in 
which you enter, and see the Corinthian capitals displaying 
their graceful foliage, mutilated and yet distinct, through the 
rude wall which encircles them, whilst the shaft of another, 
displaced and broken, lies in gigantic bulk before the portal of 
the edifice. This, indeed, is the very city in which the poet- 
rhetor was speaking—for he is Ausonius, and the city is 
Treves. The ancient capital of the Roman Empire beyond the 
Alps furnished the model for the structures, which, far more 
than Rome herself, assisted in the development of Christian 
architecture. It is indeed a strange fate of Treves, that this 
secluded city, on the banks of the Moselle, should have been 
so singularly influential in the destiny of Christianity. Hence 
proceeded the tribes who, after their long and devious migra- 
tions, reached their seat in Asia, where, as Galatians, they were 
addressed by the Apostle : preserving, even as late as the time 
of St. Jerome, their institutions, their laws, their language. In 
such a connection of race—such a continuance of language— 
such an adherence to national institutions, thus uniting the 
Galli of Asia with their ancient kinsmen—do we not discover 
some of the causes which facilitated the very early and very 
rapid diffusion of Christianity in Gaul? Treves appears as a 
link between the churches of Polycarp and of Irenzeus. Other 
circumstances exalted her importance in the annals of the 
Church. At Treves Jerome studied and commented upon the 
Holy Scripture ; at Treves Ambrose was born, amongst the 
greatest, both by his life and in his teaching, of the Fathers 
of the West ; and this character, which events bestowed upon 
Augusta Trevirorum, must have greatly enhanced her influence 
in all matters connected with the Church, and rendered her 
example more prominent, her testimony more weighty, her 
precedent more commanding. Three several reconstructions 
have greatly obscured the vestiges of the Roman basilica 
which the Empress Helen converted into the present Dom of 
Treves. That its original scheme was identical with the 
Basilica of Maxentius at Rome, a vaulted hall supported by 
piers, is still apparent even to the uninstructed eye. In the 
days of Hincmar (about 882) it yet retained the mosaics and 
other ornaments bestowed by her piety. But about Iolo, one 


of the columns having given way, it was party rebuilt by Arch- 
bishop Poppo. The Roman work is less clearly apparent in 
the present nave, but Roman bricks abound in the western 
apse and its side walls ; and if it were possible, without injury, 
to excavate the foundations of the cathedral, the Roman sub- 
structure would reappear, showing that, like the Ulpian basilica, 
it possessed a hemicycle, or tribune at either end. This hemi- 
cycle, having been retained when the basilica was consecrated 
to Christianity, gave the peculiarity of form, the double choir, 
by which the churches, of which the Dom of Treves is the 
prototype, are distinguished from all other in Christendom. 
Upon the nature of the vaulting we have already remarked. On 
the exterior, the architectural arrangement, including the mag- 
nificent apsidal gallery, was suggested by the pillars and arches 
of the circular towers which ornament rather than defend the 
Porta Nigra, the Roman gateway of Treves. By the slightest 
overlaying of the pencil, the more perfect of these towers (as 
seen in the view of Mr. Dawson Turner’s interesting “ Anti- 
quities of Treves”) will acquire, from basement to summit, the 
general aspect of the Teuton Romanesque apse, as seen in the 
extreme northern example at Cologne, and the farthest southern, 
annexed to the church of Pammachius at Rome. 


The Relation of the Artist to Art. 
if FERGUSSON. 


One of the most fundamental rules of art is that sordid 
minds cannot express elevation, the impure cannot express 
purity, or the vulgar mind elegance. If we want lofty, pure, 
and elegant art we must go to minds where those feelings exist, 
for all arts are the reflex of the individual or the nation prac- 
tising them, and the improvement must come from within, 
either from more sedulous cultivation of purity and the higher 
emotions, or by a more honest and straightforward mode of 
expression than has hitherto been adopted. On the other hand, 
we may feel perfectly certain that all that is bad in the indi- 
vidual or the nation will come out in their art, however much 
they may attempt to disguise it by foreign costumes or plumes 
borrowed from those who were artists not only in form but in 
spirit. Art must come from the heart, and can only come from 
thence. 

The Windows of Altenberg Abbey. 


E. SHARPE. 


The most beautiful stained-glass that I ever beheld I saw 
in the ruined abbey church of a Cistercian monastery in 1832. 
It was designed, in all probability, just at the time when the 
severity of the rules of the Order in this respect, as also in 
others, began to be relaxed. The abbey, of which this church 
formed a part, was founded in the year 1133 at Altenberg, near 
Cologne, by Eberhard, Count of Berg, whose descendants re- 
built the abbey church, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence, it is said, of Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of 
Cologne Cathedral, in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries the abbey was converted 
into a manufactory, and suffered from a fire in 1815, which 
destroyed the conventual buildings and injured the church ; but 
when I visited it, in 1832, the church, though roofless and in 
ruins, still retained the whole of its magnificent Geometrical 
windows, filled with the most elegant stained-glass. The 
Prussian Government has, I believe, since restored the roof 
and repaired the church, and, it is to be hoped, has thereby 
saved the glass. The design of the building, which, from its 
windows and moulded detail, belongs evidently to the period 
ascribed to it, bears in every part the impress of its Cistercian 
origin, simplicity and elegance of design being its chief 
characteristics. It is lofty andof noble and stately proportions, 
but entirely devoid of all florid ornamentation, what carved 
work there is, chiefly in the pier-capitals, having much grace- 
fulness in its composition. It is, however, to the stained-glass 
of its noble windows that I desire to call the attention of those 
who are interested in the subject. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that they contain no “pictures,” and no patches of gaudy 
colour. They consist, in fact, exclusively of designs of foliage, 
arabesques, and diaperwork of the greatest elegance, and of 
infinite variety, arranged chiefly in geometrical patterns 
executed in grisaille and other light colours, and belong in all 
probability to the latter part of the period in which the church 
was built-—that is to say, to the latter part of the thirteenth and 
the commencement of the fourteenth century ; in other words, 
to the very best period of Christian art. Of the artistic nature 
of these designs, and of the admirable manner and material in 
which they are executed, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Of even feminine fairness and gracefulness, they surpass, in my 
opinion, all the examples of this kind that we have in this 
country, not excepting the Five Sisters of York ; and if, in the 
matter of stained-glass, it were desired to select works of art 
that would most fitly typify and represent the purity and 
simplicity of Anglican worship, I should not hesitate to indicate 
the windows of Altenberg Abbey Church as the models we 

{ should adopt. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the International Exhibition of Paris, as in all which 
preceded it, the British Section is likely to be the first 
which will be completed. M. Grorcrs BERGER has 
advised the committees of the remaining foreign sections 
to try and imitate the example set by Great Britain. It 
appears that the fixing of the machinery from this country 
can be commenced on New Year’s Day, as the building to 
contain the machines is approaching completion. Between 
January 1 and February 15 the glass cases for goods must 
be fixed in their places.) The Commission appears to be 
resolute at present, and we hope there will be no relaxation 
of the regulations, otherwise the old story of an incomplete 
Exhibition on the day of opening will be retold. The 
regulations about admissions are settled. Entrance can be 
obtained in the daytime on payment of a franc, except in 
the hours “‘ affectées aux études,” when the charge will be 
two francs. In the evenings two francs will be paid unless 
on Sundays, when the charge is to be reduced to one franc. 
The charges for admission to fétes in the evening will be 
according to special decisions. Season-tickets will cost one 
hundred francs, but members of commissions and com- 
mittees will pay only twenty-six francs. There will be 
tickets available during a limited time for members of 
foreign commissions. Every exhibitor is to receive a 
ticket, but if he should require the aid of stallkeepers or 
employés, “ jetons de service ” will be supplied. 


Tue standard for draughtsmen in the offices of the 
supervising architect of the Treasury Department and 
quartermaster-general of the War Department, United 
States, is very high, and is to be tested by the Civil Service 
Commission. A two days’ examination was held last week 
in four cities. In the Treasury Office the draughtsman 
must possess a thorough knowledge of architecture, with the 
ability to design and construct public buildings, to calculate 
the strength of materials and structures, and to make 
detailed drawings, &c. ‘The quartermaster-general’s require- 
ments are more modest, as they consist in a knowledge of 
construction and designing of ordinary dwelling-houses, a 
knowledge of building material, and ability to prepare 
working drawings and specifications. Assistant sanitary 
engineers were also required, with a thorough knowledge of 
plumbing and capability to make plans for the drainage of 
‘large buildings. These conditions denote that a reform is 
in operation in the public offices of America. We hope the 
successful candidates will not depend on the whims of 
politicians for their tenure of office. 


STOTHARD’S original drawings have a charm which is 
not visible in the copies made from them by engravers. 
Although he made many designs for the illustrations of 
books, none of his work shows sign of carelessness, and 
generally there is a grace which was not always found in his 
larger paintings. ‘The Nottingham Castle Museum is, there- 
fore, fortunate in possessing a large number of STOTHARD’S 
drawings, which Mr. FeLtx JosepuH presented. He has just 
added a set of twelve more. These are not the only gifts 
which came from Mr. Josrpn’s valuable collection. 


THE inquest upon the bodies of the men who were 
killed by the fall of the new house in Great Titchfield 
Street, on the oth inst., was resumed on Wednesday, without 
adding much to the knowledge of the causes of the acci- 
dent. The foreman said the soil was gravel, and the founda- 
tions were 14 feet 6 inches below the level of the street. 
There was a bed of concrete 2 feet 2 inches deep. A wall 
14 inches thick was carried up from the basement to the 
street level. ‘The columns were 54 inches diameter, and 
rested on York stone 6 inches in thickness. The common 
complaint in the metropolis reached the coroner’s ears, and 
he asked whether sand and gravel had been removed and 
rubbish used instead, but the foreman denied the statement. 
The travelling foreman said he made examinations almost 
daily, and everything appeared satisfactory on those occa- 
sions. ‘The only admissions he made were, that since the 
accident, he considered the 14-inch wall was too weak, that 
the brickwork on which the girder rested had given way, 
and that as the gravel was not even, about a yard anda 
half had to be removed. Mr. Watrer Mitirr, the archi- 
tect, said he did not see the foundations put in, as he was 
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away, but the work was done under the superintendence of 
an assistant. He spent about three or four hours on the 
works, and had no fear about the stability of the build- 
ing. A great deal seems to be made about stacking bricks 
on the ground-floor, weighing 70 or 80 tons. Mr. MILLER 
said the accident might possibly have happened by the 
bricks causing the wall to become ruptured, or receive a 
shock before it was properly set. He admitted that parts 
of the wall were bonded with half-bricks instead of whole 
ones, but could not ascribe the accident to that cause. Mr. 
MILLER maintained that a detached 14-inch wall was fit to 
carry the columns and superincumbent weight. A chemist 
testified to the excellence of the mortar. We said at first 
that the affair is a mystery, and the same word is used by 
the architect. The inquiry will begin again on Wednesday, 
but it would be more convenient if there were shorter 
intervals between the sittings of the coroner. 


A NovELTy of a dramatic kind may appear to be an 
impossibility in Paris, but one has been introduced by 
M. Henri SIGNORET, who is a well-known journalist. His 
theory is that students of dramatic literature can only be 
partially informed at the present time. They have no 
means of judging of the drama of Greece, Rome, India, 
Spain, or Italy, of Medizeval passion plays, of the ancient 
“jeux des pois pilés,” of the works of the great contem- 
poraries of SHAKESPEARE in any city of Europe. The 
students are, however, too limited in number to allow an 
experiment by a manager in the ordinary way, unless he 
was ambitious to find himself in a state of bankruptcy. 
M. SIGNORET, recognising the difficulty, has devised a plan 
of overcoming it. He has taken the Petit Théatre of the 
Salle Vivienne, and there he presents the old plays with 
stuffed figures instead of the living players. Several 
writers have come to M. SicNorevt’s aid as translators and 
readers, and artists have painted the scenes for him and 
have designed the costumes. Already the “ Guardian 
Vigilante” of CERVANTES, and the “Birds” of Aris- 
TOPHANES, have been played. On Saturday last M. SIGNORET 
made a more remarkable experiment. ‘This was the pro- 
duction of SHAKESPEARE’S “Tempest,” according to a 
translation of M. Maurice BoucHor. The “machinery” 
of the play was constructed with care, and the destruction 
of the King’s ship, the strange shapes bringing in and 
vanishing with the banquet, the spirits in guise of dogs and 
hounds, and the other tricks of ArteL were displayed. 
The theatre is only opened occasionally, and it is exciting 
much interest. The experiment could be instituted with 
advantage in other cities. 


THE French Minister of Commerce and Industry has 
nominated M. pr Dramarp, the president of the Society of 
Arts of Paris, to be a member of the Organising Committee 
for the International Congress of Architects, which it is 
proposed to hold next year in Paris. 


~ Messrs, Mrasurres Bros. & Co. have brought out 
their annual series of tables of weights and strengths of 
girders and columns, sections of beams, diagrams of roofs, 
sashes, wrought-iron doors, and other information relating 
to ironwork. Experience has shown the possibility of 
improving Messrs. Mrasures’s pocket guide, and this year’s 
edition is more portable and more convenient for reference 
than its predecessors. Although of a very small size and 
little thicker than an ordinary letter, it is on its subject a 
book of reference. From the wide experience of the firm, 
the information can be taken as trustworthy. 


A POSTERN-GATE in the outer wall of Edinburgh Castle, 
which was built up several years ago, is supposed to mark 
the spot where the parting between CLAVERHOUSE and the 
Duke of Gorpon took place. The War Department having 
sanctioned the removal of the masonry which fills the open- 
ing, the work is now in progress, under the direction of 
Colonel Matcotm, R.E. Iron bars will be introduced, in 
order to suggest the original appearance of the postern. 
The following inscription will be placed over the gate:— 
“ At this postern JOHN GRAHAM Of CLAVERHOUSE, Viscount 
DUNDEE, held a final interview with the Duke of Gorpon, 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, after quitting the Conven- 
tion of Estates.—18th March, 1689.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DRAINING MILL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HE original drawing from which the illustration is 

taken is one of the finest of Corman’s works. ‘The 

time is supposed to be evening, and a storm is clearing off. 

The scene is in the neighbourhood of Croyland Abbey. 

The original was first exhibited in 1810, We are indebted 

to Mr. James Rerve, of Norwich, for the use of the 
drawing. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIUSS. 


NO, 44.-COTTAGES, FLISHINGHURST, KENT. [(M. E. MACARTNEY, B.A.) 
NO. 45._COTTAGEHS, COURTSTILE, KENT. [(M. A. MACARTNEY, B.A] 


SKETCHES AT BRITISH MUSEUM, 
“YT “HESE sketches suggest the wisdom of Professor 
ROGER SMITH in utilising the treasures of the British 
Museum for his architectural class. The prize drawings are 
by Mr. ErnEst Runvz, who, although a young man, has 
already made a name in his profession, 


YORKSHIRE UNION OF ARTISTS. 


OR the advancement of art in Yorkshire a new movement 
is now afoot, says the Leeds Mercury. The Mayor of 
Bradford will to-day (Monday) declare open to the public the 
inaugural Exhibition of the Yorkshire Union of Artists. The 
collection of works for inspection is housed in the gallery of 
the Bradford Art Museum. The distinction of affording faci- 
lities for the opening Exhibition belongs to that borough, 
because among the chief towns of the county it alone has at 
present available accommodation. Moreover, the Union owes 
its inception mainly to gentlemen associated with Bradford. 
The Exhibition represents the effort of a Society whose objects 
are the promotion of the general interests of art in Yorkshire 
by the institution of an annual display of work in the county, the 
union of existing Societies in the shire, and the holding of a 
yearly competition and conference in Yorkshire. The Union, 
on very easy terms, embraces in its membership artists, 
amateurs, and art students resident or born in the county, and 
like the shire whose name it bears, it is sufficiently broad to 
embrace much that is valuable, and should be capable of much 
that is enduring. It proposes to bring art-workers into closer 
association, to stimulate culture by providing incentive to 
emulation, and to afford opportunities for the disposal of work 
executed. The latter aim is not without value, for, although 
artists may not live by bread alone, material sustenance is not 
unnecessary even to artists. The Exhibitions will derive in- 
creased interest from the arrangement that work placed in 
competition must have been completed during the preceding 
twelve months. A prize fund is to be raised by donations and 
subscriptions, and the intention at present is to award a gold 
medal for the best individual work submitted, silver medals to 
those adjudged the best artists in the advanced sections, and 
bronze medals to those in the elementary sections. These 
awards are to be made as the result of a ballot cast by the 
competitors ; though, while those in the advanced section may 
express their ideas on the works in both departments, those in 
the elementary section may only vote upon the work exhibited 
in their own section. The conference, at which the result of 
the ballot will be made known, is to be held early in January ; 
but the Exhibition itself will remain open until the middle of 
the following month. In subsequent years it is probable that 
an art union, for the sale of members’ productions, will be 
arranged. 

Apathy and antipathy, usually the lot of new movements, 
have in this case been in part experienced. Apathy has been 
found the greater evil. After all, the Society makes a good 
beginning, so far as moral support is concerned. The patrons 
and vice-presidents include the Bishop of Ripon, the Lord 
Mayor of York, the Mayor of Hull, Mr. Josh. Craven, M.P., 
Mr. Josh. Woodhead, M.P.; Mr. George Hull, Mr. Angus 
Holden, Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., and Mr. H. Moore, A.R.A.; 
while its list of members already contains at least three hun- 
dred names. The present Exhibition is of more value for what 
the enterprise promises than for what is already achieved. 
Embracing very largely the work of amateurs, it is peculiarly 
strong in water-colour paintings, a fact which is assertive of the 
national characteristic of our artwork. On the walls, however, 
also are productions in oils which have had no mean place on 
the walls of the Royal Academy, and, above all, it is felt by the 
sponsors of the Society that it might very properly bring 
together annually in some town of the shire the works of 


Yorkshire artists which have with more or less distinction 
shared in the yearly collections got together under the auspices 
of the great London societies. Fur the present venture no 
restriction was placed upon the number of canvases sent in by 
members. Out of five hundred received, rather more than half 
have secured accommodation. On the Hanging and Selecting 
Committee the towns of Hull, York, Huddersfield, Keighley, 
Harrogate, Leeds, and Bradford were represented, and pictures 
from all these, as well as other towns, have places on the walls. 
Mr. E. Renard, of Saltaire, is the secretary of the Council. 
The hon. treasurer was Mr. C. J. Durham, of the Bradford 
Technical College. With these gentlemen the movement 
practically had its inception, It is to be regretted that only on 
Friday last the latter succumbed to congestion of the lungs of 
a week’s duration. 


NATIONAL ART CONGRESS IN LIVERPOOL. 


HE local committees entrusted with the work of arranging 

the details of the first Congress of the National Art 

Association, to be held in Liverpool from Monday to Friday 
next, met at the town-hall on Monday and Tuesday. 

The Congress may be said to be inaugurated on Sunday, 
when Archdeacon Farrar will preach both morning and 
evening at the Church for the Blind, Hardman Street, but the 
actual opening of the proceedings will be on Monday evening, 
when after a business meeting in the Walker Art Gallery Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the president of the Royal Academy, will 
deliver the presidential address in the concert-room at St. 
George’s Hall. . 

The sectional work commences the following morning, 
when Professor Aitchison delivers a presidential address in 
the Architectural Section. The other five sections are :— 
Painting (president, Mr. L. Alma Tadema), Sculpture (presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Gilbert), Applied Art (president, Mr. Walter 
Crane), Art History and Museums (president, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin), and National and Municipal Encouragement of Art 
(president, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella), The papers to be 
read on Tuesday morning are :—In the Applied Art Section, 
by Mr. W. E. Willink, on “The Home Arts Movement ;” by 
Mr. G. H. Garroway, on “ The Liverpool Art Workers’ Guild’ ;” 
and by Mr. H. B. Bare, on “A School of the Artistic Handi- 
crafts.” In the Painting Section, by Mr. James Towers, on 
“ Encouragement of Local Art ;” and by Mr. James Paterson, 
on “ The Cultivation of the Love of Art.” In the Sculpture 
Section, by Mr. G. Simonds, on “ The Importance of Sculpture 
in Civilisation.” In the Museums Section, by Mr. E. Rimbault 
Dibdin, who will give “ A Contribution towards the Art History 
of Liverpool;” and by Mr. Charles Dyall, who will discuss 
the question “Do Picture Exhibitions promote or impede the 
Progress of Art?” In the afternoon, after an address by the 
President of the Painting Section, the papers read will be as 
follows :—In the Applied Art Section, by Mr. G. H. Morton, 
jun., on “ The Agreement of Colour Theories with Practice ;” 
and by the Rev. H. O. Rawnsley, on “ Country Industrial Art 
Schools: their Aims, Claims, and Needs.” In the Museums 
Section, by Mr. W. M. Conway, on “ Reproductions of Ancient 
Works of Art for Municipal Museums ;” and by Lieutenant- 
General Pitt Rivers, on “The Classification of Objects in 
Museums.” In the Sculpture Section, by Mr. R. Pinker, on 
‘‘ Choice of Materials for Sculptural Decoration ;” and in the 
‘Architectural Section, by Mr. J. D. Crace, on ‘The Proper 
Aims and Limits of the Coloured Decoration of Architecture ;” 
and by Mr. E. J. Tarver, on the subject of the “ Proposed 
Improvements in Theatre Planning.” 

On Wednesday morning, simultaneously with the presi- 
dential address in the Applied Art Section, the other sections 
will be addressed by the following speakers and on the subjects 
named :—By Mr. F. Bate, on “The Tendencies of Modern 
Art;” Mr. R. F. Hallward, on “The Emancipation of the 
Picture ;” Mr. T. Stirling Lee and Mr. Wm. Emerson, on 
‘The Decoration of Public Places and Buildings;” Mr. 
T. Graham Jackson, on ‘‘ Obstacles Opposed to the Progress 
of Architecture by Architects Themselves ;” Professor Roger 
Smith, on “ Architecture as part of a Liberal Education ;” Mr. 
J. Pyke Thompson, on “The Turner House at Cardiff;” Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, on “A Short Account of the Birmingham 
Corporation Art Gallery ;” and Mr. Edwin Seward, on “ The 
Development of Local Influences for the Advancement of Art.” 
In the afternoon the presidential address will be delivered in 
the Museum Section, and papers will be read by Mr, W. E. F. 
Britten on the subject of “Our Claims as Artists,” and by Mr. 
H. H. La Thangue on “Art Education,” in the Printing 
Section ; by Mr. J. B. Gibbs on “ The Influence of Sculpture 
on Painting,” and by Mr. Walter Armstrong on “The Proper 
Decorative Use of Sculpture,” in the Sculpture Section; by 
Mr. E. P. Warren on “ The Coloured Decorations of Churches,” 
in the Architecture Section ; and by Mr. William Morris on 
the subject of “Art and its’ Producer,” in the Applied Art 
Section, The day’s proceedings will terminate with a reception 
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by the members of the Royal Institution at the Colquitt Street | capacities. At first it was thatched, but in 1567 it was covered 
Gallery ; a soirée at the Walker Art Gallery, Rotunda Reading | with slates, and the slater had the freedom of the town conferred 
Room, and the Brown Library, a concert at the Grosvenor | upon him for life on condition that he kept the roof in repair. 
Room ; and an illustrated address at the Rotunda Reading } The Mayor, in consideration of using it on festive occasions, 
Room, by Mr. Henry Blackburn, on “English and French | was required to keep the glass in repair at his own expense. 
Modern Art”; the whole to conclude with a Cinderella dance | The building was let for “ brydals” or weddings, and for dances, 
in the Brown Library. at five shillings a time, “to be paid beforehand.” From a 
A combined meeting of the Sections of Painting, Architec- | minute dated 1579 it would appear to have been also used as 
ture, and Applied Art will be addressed on Thursday morning | the town prison, as well as a banqueting-house. The second 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. J. D. Sedding, and Mr. G. T. Robin. | town-hall, underneath which was the “ publick exchange for the 
son, the latter of whom will read a paper on “ Sgraffito and merchants,” stood in the recess at the corner of Castle Street 
other Processes of Decoration in Plaster.” In the Sculpture | and Dale Street. It was built in 1673, and was a quaint and 
Section the papers will be by Mr. Onslow Ford on “The | neat building of brick with stone dressings, and supported on 
Modern Realistic School,” by Mr. Samuel Fry on “ Architec- | pillars. In seventy years it became necessary, owing to the 
tural Carving,” and by Professor W. C. Roberts-Austin, on | growth of the town and the trade of the port, to erect a new 
“ The Precious Metals ;” and in the Museums Section by Mr. | town-hall, and in 1749 this structure was commenced on the high 
George Wallis on “ The Economical Formation of Art | cross at the intersection of theprincipal thoroughfares, north and 
Museums for the People,” and by Mr. Walter Armstrong on | south and east and west—an unfortunate selection of site, which 
the subject of “ Logic in Art.” After luncheon, the presidential | had involved the Corporation in large sums in opening up 
address will be delivered in the Sculpture Section, and papers | equivalent lines of communication. This building was sub- 
will be read in the Applied Art Section by Mr. Lewis F. Day, | stantially the present structure, and still sufficed when the 
on “ Fashion and Manufactures ;’ by Sir Philip Magnus, on | population of Liverpool had increased 32-fold, and the com- 
“ The Teaching of Industrial Art ;” and by Mr. T. Cobden | merce of the port to 250 times its volume at that time. It was 
Saunderson, on “ Craft Ideals.” In the Painting Section, Mr. | a handsome building, and after various improvements, such as 
John Brett will speak of “ The Relation between the Pictorial | the completion of the north and west sides (which were 
and the Decorative Arts,” and in the Architecture Section, Mr. | originally attached to other buildings), and the addition of the 
Basil Champneys, B.A., will dilate upon “ Style,” and Mr. H. H. | north wing, it still, after the lapse of nearly 140 years, fully 
Statham on “Nature and Architectural Ornament.” At a | maintained its claims to recognition as one of our finest archi- 
subsequent combined meeting of the Sections for Museums and | tectural examples. It could not compete with the St. George’s 
National and Municipal Encouragement of Art, Mr. T. C. | Hall as regarded grandiose classicality, but for harmonious pro- 
Horsfall will read a paper on “ The Importance of connecting | portions, simplicity of plan, unobtrusive beauty of detail, and 
Elementary Schools with Art Galleries,” and Mr, P. H. Rath- general effect, it had never yet been surpassed. The design 
bone an essay on “ Lessons from France.” A conversazione at | was simple, bold, and majestic. There was no intricate com- 
the Liverpool Art Club, in Upper Parliament Street, will con- | plication of the parts, yet there was sufficient variety to avoid 
clude Thursday’s proceedings. monotony. Asa whole, it was a building of which Liverpool 
The last day of the Congress will commence with a com- | might be proud, and was a graceful embodiment now, as it was 
bined meeting of the Sections of Sculpture, Architecture, and | the forecast at the time of its erection, of the mighty commerce 
Applied Art, at which papers will be read by Mr. G. Simonds | which extended its ramifications wherever British enterprise 
on “Sculpture and its Relation to Architecture,” by Mr. J. | could reach or the British flag float. Sir James Picton was 
Belcher on “The Alliance of Sculpture and Architecture,” | accorded a vote of thanks after his paper. 
and a third, the title of which is not yet announced, by Mr. 
J. D. Sedding. In the National and Municipal Encourage- 
ment of Art Section Professor Baldwin Brown will speak on 
“ Mural Painting.” and Mr. Patrick Geddes on “ Economic 
Arguments for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.” In the 
afternoon the presidential address in the Art Section will be 
delivered by the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and of 
course this is expected to be one of the chief features of the 
Congress. Mr. W. B. Richmond will subsequently read a 
paper on “ A Strict Method for Study of the Human Figure,” in 
the Painting Section ; while in the Architecture Section the 
papers to be read are by Mr. J. J. Stevenson on “ The Planning 
of Towns,” and by Mr. H. Sumners on “The Practical Out- 
come of the Art Congress.” In the evening the members of 
the Congress will be invited to a conversazione at Streatham 
es Prince’s Road, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
owes. 


oa 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN.“ 
By WILLIAM BRYCE MUNDIE, 


T is said that no art can be called progressive that is not an 
improvement on what has been done before. To the 
Student of architectural history it must be apparent, that as far 
as architecture is concerned, it is not an improvement on that 
of our forefathers; and we are also taught that if we had 
studied diligently what our forefathers had done and had 
profited by their experiences, by their failures and successes, 
we should have long ago outstripped and gone beyond them, 
and, backed by the historical reference, I deduce that our great 
fault has been a lack of directness of aim and idea in our design 
in order to become, apart from anything else, unique, odd and 
uncommon, or a more fitting modern term, “original.” Archi- 
tectural design is the result of much thought and invention. 
The thought given to it is an effort of the mind which receives 
‘ts stimulus from the present and future pleasure to be derived 
from the success of gaining an object sought after. Invention 
is the effect of this thought effort; it throws a new light on the 
things most abstruse and produces them in order to fit the 
intended purpose. 


TOWN-HALLS OF LIVERPOOL. 


()* Tuesday a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held in the Free Library, William Brown 
Street. Prizes were presented to Messrs. E. Thompson and 
T. E. Eccles. Sir James Picton read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on the Successive Town-halls of Liverpool.” He commenced 
by a protest against the way in which, in the design of public 
and important buildings, provincial architects who possessed 
both local knowledge and interest were passed over in favour 
of their metropolitan brethren. Owing, he continued, to 
peculiar circumstances in the rise and progress of the city, 
Liverpool had very little of architectural antiquity to boast of. 
The Medizval castle, and its rival, the feudal stronghold of the 
Earls of Derby, had long been swept away. So had the 
quaint and picturesque dwellings which formerly lined the 
narrow streets. The oldest buildings which remained were 
St. Peter’s Church, the Blue Coat Hospital, and the town-hall. 
Having touched upon the antiquity and development of muni- 
cipal institutions generally, Sir James Picton referred to the 
creation of the borough of Liverpool 700 years ago by King 
John. In the charter granted by Henry III. in 1229 it was 
decreed that “the burgesses of the said borough shall have 
a mercatorial guild, with a hanse and other liberties.” 
The hanse was either mercantile or town dues or a place of 
assembly for the guild, known originally as the Hanse House. 
The first building of the kind in Liverpool stood in High Street, 
opposite the east entrance of the present town-hall. The first 
reference to it was dated 1513, and was made in a document in 
which the building was styled the house of the Blessed Virgin. 
Subsequently it was mentioned as the custom-house, hall of 
Council, and court-house, and doubtless did duty in all these 


and bad. Good design is an effort reached after a most deep 
and thorough investigation of material objects which please or 
disgust the mind of man, and then, by making a studious col- 
lection of whatever may so please that mind, shaping them in 
the proportionate forms of a building. 

This is the manner in which the several styles of architec- 
ture which we admire, look up to and endeavour to surpass, 
were originated and brought to the surface, to sink before our 
eyes while we struggle to be original. 

The necessity for originality in design arises from the fact 
that it is in the nature of mankind never to be satisfied ; the 
more he sees the more he wants, and the more he has the more 
he tries to get. If it were not so, then, a building possessing 
every requisite and convenience in plan and arrangement, of 
unquestioned stability, no matter how hideous or disgusting to 
the eye it may appear on the outside, would be all that would 
of necessity be required in order to constitute a completed 
structure. But the design of a building is something more 
than convenience and stability ; it indicates to the outside 
world and to the spectator that others have been thought of or 
cared for besides the owner, and that the structure was erected 


* A paper read before the Chicaga Architectural Sketch Club, and 
published in the Zland Architect. 


So much for design itself. There are two kinds only: good - 
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to the world. Therefore it is fortunate for us that a man is not 
satisfied with the necessities and conveniences of life ; he looks 
forward to acquiring more, going beyond, seeking luxuries and 
admiring the beautiful; thus giving rise to a third essential in 
architecture, namely, “design,” and any building erected and 
carried out without thought and study having been bestawed on 
these three essential points—convenience, stability, and design— 
is not covered by the term “ architecture” at all; it is building ; 
for a structure strictly utilitarian in principle can never be 
beautiful. A convincing proof of this fact is obtained by look- 
ing out of the rear windows of your own house and studying 
the rear elevations of the houses of those who live in the same 
block. Everything there, from the ash-box in the alley to the 
top of the wall, is positively offensive to the eye. Thus it must 
be conceded that design is necessary to fulfil the laws and 
requirements of good taste. 

It is easy, therefore, to perceive that this same prevailing 
instinct in man, desiring something more than solidity and 
fitness, would also desire in a greater degree something other 
than sameness and repetition ; hence originality in design or 
architecture proper, as I consider the third essential, “ design,” 
the highest attainment to which an architect can aspire. A 
man Can construct or study out a plan and be totally unable to 
design, but a man who can design in a proper architectural 
interpretation of the word can command all three of these 
essential points ; otherwise from that he approaches the sphere 
of a decorator, and there is a vast difference between an 
architect and aidecorator. Something more than decoration 
occupied the minds of the architects of the Old World, who 
reasoned and thought, constructed and designed, before they 
decorated. 

Originality in decoration has a tendency to aim at extreme 
novelty. Now, there is no harm in novelty. Taken by itself it 
may be beautiful, but without a motive it can never be anything 
but a fault in architecture proper, and when it is sought after 
solely for the sake of novelty, it is then destructive to both art 
and good design. 

The constant search after novelty by designers to-day is one 
of the sources of bad taste in our modern architecture, and it is 
often adopted to save time and study, and thrust upon the 
public something they barely understand, thus impairing the 
good taste which the public should be educated up to. Good 
taste in architecture is a thing of much thought and study; it 
owes all its value to thought, and it is beyond any man who will 
not stop to think. He becomes thought-grudging and vulgar ; 
to him pure taste must be utterly unintelligible and almost 
inaccessible. Even his work will show it onthe face, expressing 
a fickleness, affectation, and thought-flying hurry. 

The hunger after novelty in our architecture is getting to be 
insatiable, and owners as well as architects appear anxious to 
obtain it, no matter what sacrifice of truth and cost it incurs. 
Heaven and earth are racked for something novel, and happy 
is the man who shall hit off something, no matter how bad, if 
it will only strike the common taste, “catch on,” so to speak, 
and has what we might term the “run of the season.” This is 
certainly originality, but it is rather of an illegitimate sort, and 
that which the finished designer abhors, yet has to admit in his 
dealings with a people who are original if they are nothing else, 
and who seem to possess a belief which is getting to be too 
prevalent, that knowledge, skill, and taste are inborn in a man, 
and come by nature, and what may be beauty and excellence 
in a design is often spoiied and overruled by the owner, who 
makes no scruple of setting up his own taste against that of 
the architect, and altering and changing the design at his 
pleasure. 

A certain amount of novelty, or, rather, the searching after 
it, might be termed original in design, especially in the forma- 
tion of any new style; but a new style is not developed in a 
day ; therefore, novelty is admissible only in a comparatively 
small degree. 

The distinction between novelty and what we call legitimate 
originality is rather difficult to determine, and what we term 
legitimate originality is hard to define : but the architect to-day 
who catches at the spirit of true architecture, and not that of 
any one style, and who can successfully combine these two 
attributes, making a pleasing fusion with the present style in 
vogue, is regarded as being original, and is likely to be the 
recipient of favourite commissions ; hence the inclination to 
be original, or counted as such, on the part of the architect ; 
for Americans like originality ; they possess abundance of it 
themselves, and as far as that which pertains to designing the 
construction of our buildings is concerned, they beat all crea- 
tion; but too much of their design proper is irrational and 
lacking of a definite aim. If there is such a thing as one 
nation’s possessing more originality than another, America 
should, on account of her mixed population from all parts of 
the civilised world, each one bringing with him from his native 
country new ideas, &c.; but all these ideas, good in themselves, 
no doubt cannot be put through the mill at once, and we look 
to time to ultimately accept or reject, and engraft those accept- 
able into one another, each in its proper place, and this cannot 


be accomplished without considerable ingenuity and originality 
on the part of our designers themselves. 

It has frequently been asserted that we, in America, who 
have no past history, should cast off all conventionalism, 
using no precedent to govern the design of our buildings, 
thereby forming a style of our own, and of our own materials. 
Now, while it is not my desire here to approach the hackneyed 
subject of an American style, I speak of it merely looking 
toward the great point which would underlie such a thing, 
namely, originality. First of all, it is against nature, science, 
and art to ignore the past. You cannot do in a day ora 
generation what has been accomplished in a thousand years ; 
besides, the enlightened people of this country, original as they 
are, would rebel against being used as subjects for experiment 
on such a large and stupendous scale ; moreover, we do not 
need any such sweeping change. We are too original now ; 
our design to-day is too eccentric and erratic, the result, I 
think, as I saw it mentioned somewhere recently, of the fact 
that we are, in a measure, living in a practical age ; scores of 
young men who once intended to enter the learned professions, 
as they are called, are to-day leaving our colleges and entering 
into the practical pursuits, as the vast needs of our time and 
country demand better attention and educated study bestowed 
upon our architecture, engineering, and science, and the result 
of the fusion of this vigorous young blood is to be original at 
any sacrifice. Still the peculiarities of a few years ago show a 
more sober and quieting expression ; there is a perceptible 
rational and true, showing that we are slowly recognising 
the toning-down effect prevalent in the work to-day that 
is more deficiency of truth, thought, and reason in aim and 
idea. 

It is in our city buildings that we fail most; our suburban 
and country Domestic architecture is original, beautiful, and 
true, and above comparison with other nations, but there is 
room for improvement in our city residences, though of late 
there has been a great improvement in this class; still they 
lack dignity, repose, and expression, more the fault of the 
owners than the architects, for the owners of our city mansions 
lack dignity in their manner of living, on account of the 
immense success of the suburban residence, which retains the 
charm of American home sentiment which pervades it, and 
this will be a difficult matter to overcome, if it ever can be 
accomplished. 

Our business buildings are lacking most of those qualities 
which are so essential to good design, breadth, harmony, 
repose, and continuity of line and surface, and here again the 
practical age asserts itself; the first storey of a many-storeyed 
building must approach as near as possible that of a con- 
servatory ; the store tenant must have it so, in order that he can 
make his inartistic display; bay windows, frequently many 
storeys high, constructed on sham principles, are made to 
project out of the top of the conservatory without any visible 
means of support other than a vefoussé, fancy copper bottom. 
Nevertheless, the tenant must have it, and there appears to be 
no help for it but to wait for an uneducated public to learn to 
appreciate and recognise the beautiful and true consistencies 
of architectural art. The chances are that we to-day may not 
see it, but we hope for the future. 

How can we become legitimately termed “ original”? It is 
said to be impossible for a designer to produce anything true 
unless he appeals to nature ; it is also an axiom that he can 
produce nothing new unless he possesses a knowledge of what 
has been done before. The most original architects are or 
have been the most extensive imitators, and I think, without 
exception, that all the men of genius that I have known or read 
of, whether architects or not, have been assiduous and per- 
sistent workers and ardent students of the masterpieces of their 
forefathers. Take, for instance, the value of the example of the 
late Mr. H. H. Richardson, who will not be charged with any 
lack of originality, yet his whole life was a personal exemplifica- 
tion of the foregoing facts. The value of Mr. Richardson’s 
example also lay not in the style he chose but in his power to 
adapt it to the qualities of design at which he aimed—in other 
words, the use he made of it in his untiring efforts to express 
certain high qualities in design which others had neglected, and 
when once he found them he steadfastly adhered to his convic- 
tions. To-day we haste to imitate his most common features, 
details, &c., which appear most in different places, altogether 
ignoring the breadth, subordination, simplicity, and repose 
peculiar to his work, and the aim and idea which is apparent 
to one who strives to fathom the measure of his liking for his 
style. 

y In connection with originality Sir Joshua Reynolds says :— 
“ He who resolves to search no mind but his own will soon be 
obliged to imitate himself.” He also states, regarding inven- 
tion :—“ Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than a new 
combination of those images which have previously gathered 
and deposited in the memory. Nothing can come of nothing. 
He who has laid up no materials can produce no combinations.” 
Therefore, the more extensive our knowledge is of the works of 
others who have excelled in their art, the more extensive will 
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be our own ideas and inventions, and the more original will be 
our conceptions. 

Sir Georgse Macfarren, in his last address to the Royal 
Academy of Music, gave the following advice to students and 
young composers. I do not quote his exact words, as it per- 
tained to the composition of music, but the main ideas are 
applicable alike to the young composer and the young designer ; 
therefore I take the liberty to insert the word design for that of 
compose, and reconstruct a few sentences ; but let every young 
aspirant in design think thoughtfully over them. 

“ Those who design must make mental studies ; it is not to 
occasionally design a piece of furniture, or an elevation, but to 
have a constant habit of constructing things, of planning 
arrangements and exercising the faculty of invention and 
design, for it is never in the career of a designer to say ‘I have 
finished. It is the constant seeking advancement which is the 


teal means of developing the faculties wherewith nature has : 


endowed us all. In order, therefore, to master the art fully, and 
to do justice to the productions of present times, they must 
have a knowledge of the works of preceding periods, Let 
them work at the productions of the masters of former times, 
and then see the productions of their own. They will then 
have the conviction that originality can only find its proper 
expression when they have commanded, by constant exercise, 
such power over their faculties as would enable them to pro- 
duce that which is in themselves.” 

Thus it will be seen that to study the ancient styles is indis- 
pensable. By study I do not intend that we should make 
exact copies of the works of the ancients, but study the why 
and wherefore; the reason and motive for adopting this 
feature and that feature, which, should you adopt it at all, you 
would so modernise it that everything except the aim and 
intention would wear a changed appearance. This manner of 
study will give us sufficient knowledge of the forms of the past, 
and will teach us to use their principles and not their forms, for 
the customs of the people and the age in which we live dictate 
to us and resolve into shape the form of a building we should 
erect. 

I think, also, that a knowledge of the styles of the past is 
desirable, in order that we may perpetuate and modify those 
architectural forms given us, adapting that which to us may 
appear best to our present requirements, considering how to 
make the most possible and most rational use of that which is 
handed down to us, and blending it with that which our own 
age, knowledge, and materials supply us, for changed materials 
in the past few years have altered our whole system of con- 
struction and utility, and in architecture, as in other arts, two 
things must always be borne in mind—the intention, and the 
materials used to express and carry out that intention. 

It would certainly be the height of folly to ignore and cast 
aside all that which has been handed down to us by those who, 
in their day, thought almost entirely for themselves. They did 
not receive weekly or monthly several technical journals, &c., 
each exhibiting plans and designs of every constructible under 
the sun ; and here lies an open question—Whether it would not 
be better to make us depend more on ourselves, thereby forcing 
us to bestow more thought and study on our designs, if we did 
not receive so many of these ready-made ideas? It would 
certainly be cultivating true originality on our part. 

The man who gets an idea from an ancient or even a 
modern architect and designer and so engrafts it into his own 
work that it becomes harmonious throughout can hardly be 
charged with plagiarism, nor should this use or adaptation of 
the actual designs of others be accounted an architectural sin, 
for it may frequently happen that two inventive minds may run 
along in almost the same channel affording almost similar 
results, yet each totally ignorant of the doings of the other. 
Before leaving the question of imitating the ideas of others, let 
me add that the great success and value of this borrowing does 
not lie in the exact copy or correctness of imitation, but it 
depends greatly if not entirely on the designer and on the 
headwork he displays with the breadth of generalisation that 
accompanies it; for that which simply imitates without 
generalising, even though the model possess many excellences, 
does not approach art at all; and it might be well to pause 
here and note this fact, that nothing but good examples should 
be used for the purpose of study, otherwise originality is less to 
be hoped for in each succeeding age, for a designer will repro- 
duce something of the works through which his studies have 
been made, imperceptible though it may be at the time to 
himself. It may also be said regarding the study of the 
examples of others, if a thing is good, is it not too good to be 
given up? If so,is it not too good to be caricatured and abused, 
or, in other words, if it is worth copying at all is it not worth 
copying completely ? 

Yes ; but this can never be done without copying also its 
construction, and how often will this somewhat out of date idea 
work in and adapt itself without any alteration whatever, and 
fill the place completely ? Never, as long as our modern habits, 
materials, and means keep.changing ; and the ‘same applies to 
design or style as well as construction. The rest of the build- 


ing is laid out on a modern basis; then the feature, good in 
itself in every way, and in its own position from whence it 
came, will become hideous and out of character with the rest of 
the work. 

The old styles are and perhaps ever will be imitated, as by 
far the greater number of our works to-day are based upon 
imitations ; but the designer must go with the spirit of his own 
time or else be able or strong enough to lead it, for the period 
of style in which we live not only makes the designer as 
much as he makes the period, and when I say the spirit of 
his own time I do not mean the prevailing fashion, fads, and 
eccentricities that are prevalent at that time, though to some 
to-day this appears to be all important, and any new publica- 
tion by architects of reputation, or any work of decoration in 
process of execution from their designs, is eagerly sought as a 
source of present profit, and considered more valuable than in 
the end, being led to a fuller sense of the beautiful and true at 
the expense of attaining facility, readiness, and being well up 
with the prevailing fashion in which he lives. Architecture 
does not consist in a series of fads, fashions, and erratic 
novelties, each having its own successful run to die a death and 
pass into oblivion; it is something higher and nobler, ex- 
pressing in materials ideas which have truth for their beginning 
and ending. 

We should aim at catching the true spirit of architecture, 
and not that of any one style, much less a fashion of the day, 
which depletes our stock-in-trade at the end of its questionable 
run, finding that we must begin over again, starting on a new 
tack, cruising round with a weather eye bent on the doings of 
others, hoping to pick up some clue or purpose that would help 
solve the problem; still, at the same time, this quality, this 
searching the doings of others, is of considerable importance, 
and not unattended with benefit to the searcher, as I think 
every reflective man should post himself on the doings of others 
who are co-workers in the field for and against him, endeavour- 
ing to get at all sides of the case, holding himself as an umpire, 
forming his own opinion of its merits and passing judgment 
upon it. We become in design akin to our politics and religion, 
prejudiced, and all in favour of one style or period, and stand 
still by it until others have left it and gone off into something 
else which is more taking ; then we are at sea with ourselves 
unless we possess that knowledge of what has been done of the 
kind before. Should we possess this knowledge, then is the 
time to adopt the new, adapting that which is rational and fit 
and applicable, avoiding peculiarities and eccentricities of style 
at first, though this will be found difficult to do, as it seems 
born in the nature of imitators to seize on the most salient 
points of good or bad design and exaggerate them. Peculiari- 
ties in design and style are generally defects. It is by peculiar 
features that we distinguish one style from another, and it is 
by these peculiarities that any one will recognise the style at 
first sight, and which any mechanic may copy, that mislead 
and cause designers to veer round from one thing to another 
without showing any search for the real excellences of the 
style ; these lie deep below the general first glance, and require 
considerable thought and study to enable one to eliminate them, 
not to speak of adapting it to fill a certain requirement in what 
we term a more modern style. 

This imitation of peculiar features in design, which are 
oftentimes inessential and mistaken for beauty, will most often 
appear in the work of a designer who has one favourite master, 
and even though he choose the best work and is capable of dis- 
cerning good from bad, will never obtain in this way what we 
would call originality in the mastery of his art. Slightly new 
features, however, can be introduced into our designs with con- 
siderable success, providing the new can be fused with the old 
in a legitimate manner, aad the monotony of our work 
becomes somewhat relieved in this way; but if this new 
element is too new and foreign, it becomes difficult to fuse with 
the old, our eye seeming equally to hate too wide a deviation at 
all. Or, in other words, if any one gives us a new idea, which 
is not too far ahead of us, such an idea is often of great 
service to us, and may help to give new life to our work. In 
fact, we soon fall back unless we more or less frequently come 
in contact with new ideas and are capable of understanding 
and making use of them ; but, on the other hand, if these new 
ideas are too new and too little led up to they put us out with 
every degree of completeness. . 

After all, there is no better foundation for good design than 
the act of searching for the principles which govern it, and 
when found by steadfastly adhering to them ; there is no other 
royal road to it. Beauty of form should first be sought after 
and acquired, and then the leading lines decorated. No 
amount of effective ornament, original as it may be in itself, 
will ever make an original and good design, though few archi- 
tects seem to. acknowledge this either in practice or theory. 
The rule that the greater should regulate the less should follow 
in a building ; the building blocked out roughly, should regu- 
late the design and ornament, and also all which it contains ; 
furniture and decorations should all conform to its characteris- 
tics, thus giving a proper uniformity of style and design through- 
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out and a subordination of all inferior objects to those of 
greater importance, giving a broad and widespread sentiment, 
which I am afraid in our times is wanting, for how many 
people, and wealthy people, too, erect their houses with rooms 
totally incongruous in character the one to the other, the same 
applying to the furniture, &c., till the house is like a museum, 
showing a vulgarised taste and a false belief of beauty and 
uniformity, for unity of design, style, and decoration of all 
things that are parts of a whole are indispensable to true 
taste. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of the general client of 
to-day. I may say there are some exceptions to him for which 
we are truly thankful. He enters an architect’s office and 
starts the conversation by stating his wants, desires, &c., in 
regard to the future house. His greatest want invariably is to 
get the house for half what it will surely cost him. His next 
want is to design the house from within, and in this he has an 
able second in the personage of his wife, or daughter, as the 
case may be, sometimes both, and oftentimes several more. 
He proceeds by jumps of one room at a time, without any 
general or definite idea of the whole. He wants the hall like 
Mr. Someoneelse’s hall, the dining-room like that of some other 
house, and so on, utterly regardless of anything else but to 
have them just so, and nine times out of ten when he gets it 
that way it is not what he wants at all; it is but a taking fancy 
of the moment, and he allows it to mislead him without think- 
ing it over seriously, for when completed, Mr. Someoneelse’s 
hall and Mr. Otherhouse’s dining-room are entirely of a different 
plan and feeling from each other, and so on throughout the 
house ; they were all designed by different minds on different 
principles, probably the hall from a sea-shore cottage, and the 
dining-room from a city mansion ; but no matter, they pay their 
money, and they must have it. Thus the architect receives his 
idea of the future house, from basement to roof, and he makes 
his plan accordingly. Then he is confronted with one of the 
meanest tasks which can be imposed upon a designer who 
takes any pride in his work at all, namely, to design an interior 
to fit the plan as laid out, a scheme as ridiculous in principle as 
making the window openings to fit some old sash that may be 
on hand. The whole house has been designed from within, 
without reference to the multitude without ; the man without is 
confronted with a flat, featureless pile showing lack of thought 
and study, the salient corners and the recesses of the given 
plan forcing upon the public an eyesore to which they must 
become accustomed, and thus the general taste and culture of 
the masses is undermined, and all for the sake of one “ must 
have it” individual, who, let him live in his house ten or fifteen 
years, will probably tear out and alter anew the inside, but the 
outside swears on at the public for a quarter of a century. 


On the other hand, you may say, who will occupy this house | 


when finished, the owner or the spectator? Is it not the 
owner’s privilege to do as he pleases, to so plan his house as he 
wishes? Certainly it is he who owns the inside and nominally 
the outside, let us grant him that ; but the public are entitled 
to some consideration, for every man born in this world owns 
his just share of this earth as nature designed it, and no one 
has any right to artificially despoil her. It is the duty of the 
owner to consult the observer, to erect what will not prove an 
eyesore and a nuisance tothe general public, Thus it is that the 
best ornamental detail, feature, and design is not only required 
but really demanded by the laws of nature and taste, and it is 
by the abominable treatment of these laws that we have so 
much of, what I term, enforced originality in our architecture 
to-day. This forcing upon the designer set and rigid require- 
ments is not only bad in itself, but leads to others; he sees the 
hopeless task before him, and sets to work on the next best 
thing by sticking an ornament wherever there is a place for it, 
usually where it will be most conspicuous, not where it will 
most improve the building ; but this deception is thin. No one 
is so easily deceived. You cannot hide the want of thought 
and study by any amount of ornamental frippery ; in fact, it is 
rendered all the more offensive by adding ostentation to it. 
This the observer does not want. He cares not for ornament, 
which shows that the owner possesses so much money, but he 
does care for the owner and for the owner’s consideration 
bestowed on him. Nothing short of this will satisfy the spec- 
tator. Show him by thought and study that his wants have 
been considered. 

Of course, I do not wish to imply in these foregoing 
remarks that ornament is not essential to beauty ; quite the 
contrary. It is really a natural want. The rudest savage 
shows some affiliation for it, but as some men to-day buy and 
wear their jewellery a size larger than any one else, it is so with 
a great deal of imitative ornament—always a size larger than 
our neighbours, more imprudent than the true thing, exciting 
our contempt by the meanness and vulgarity it displays on the 
building it is intended to adorn. See how nature ornaments 
and decorates herself; there we may learn something of 
restraint and be warned against over-ornamentation ; just see 
how she restricts her true ornaments (the flowers) to the most 
telling and culminating points of plants, sprinkling them: 
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sparingly, and contrasting them with a vast expanse of foliage, 
while we, by the many artificial aids, strive to force her to the 
opposite by demanding more ornament than background. 
Seeing this, should we not liken unto nature our great and only 
teacher, follow her dictates on this point and concentrate 
ornament, leaving wall spaces intact ? 

Before leaving this point of ornamentation I wish to make 
more clear a foregoing statement, “that ornament is essential 
to beauty,” by saying that at the same time it is not always 
necessary, for strip a house of its ornament if it is still in 
harmony, if it still retains its pleasing proportions, it is not 
necessary that its ornament be restored ; but, if restored, it will 
not be added in vain, provided it be properly placed and con- 
sistent with the style and character of the work; if it is not 
pleasing when stripped of its finery, then no amount of 
ornament can atone for lack of design and proportion. 

In conclusion, if any views of practical value are herein 
advanced, if they be admitted as worthy of discussion at all, 
they will, I hope, be of value as regards the betterment of the 
profession individually and collectively. First, we grant the 
public the right to demand beauty and truth in our buildings, 
and does it not then become our duty as architects and de- 
signers to endeavour to educate the public to recognise this 
beauty? educate them to the idea that architecture is the 
highest art? We also see the folly of designing novelties on 
too large a scale and of not making them at all. We see that 
new ideas cannot be fused with old, save gradually, and by 
patiently leading up to them in such a way as to admit of a 
sensible continuation or identity between the old and the new, 
even nature wishing to take her own time. I have also pointed 
out that our great architects, musicians, poets, &c., owe their 
distinctions more to assimilation and fusion of all the good that 
has been done up to, and especially near about their own time, 
than to any very great and startling steps they themselves may 
have taken in advance. Also, that we should borrow from 
every style, from every era, and from every form, in order that 
we may, in time, become original in ourselves. Therefore, let 
us step forward and take advantage of what has been done 
before, find out if we possess any of this assimilating power, 
this power to adapt and complete the fitness of things, not only 
for our own benefit or advantage, but for the future of a nation 
whom I hope in the not far distant years will hold the proud 
distinction, architecturally, in comparison with other nations, 
that she does politically, commercially and otherwise—the 
grandest on earth. 


ORGANISATION OF WORKS DEPARTMENT 
OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


T ‘HE following are the recommendations which the In- 
vestigation Committee offer upon the organisation of the 
Works Department of the London School Board :— 

That an assistant architect be appointed to superintend the 
construction of new schools and enlargements. 

That in future the architect shall, as an experiment, make 
use as far as possible of the draughtsmen in his office for visit- 
ing the schools and enlargements in course of erection, and that 
the question of making any addition to the staff for this purpose 
be settled hereafter. 

That upon the approval of the plans and specification, the 
Works Committee shall nominate a quantity surveyor to take 
out the quantities. 

That six quantity surveyors of known reputation be em- 
ployed to take out the quantities for the schools of the Board, 
the remuneration being an agreed percentage, to be calculated 
on the total amount of the contract (including provisions), 

That the outside surveyors appointed by the Board shall 
receive from the Board’s land surveyor a plan of the site, with 
levels marked thereon, sufficient to calculate the surface when 
the site is given into the contractor’s hands and the standard 
printed specification, with notes of any variations proposed by 
the architect. They are to prepare detailed bills of quantities 
in the manner recommended in the reports of the Board’s pro- 
fessional adviser, and to calculate all necessary provisional 
sums (those for entire buildings excepted). They are to correct 
the specifications, inserting all additional information necessary 
fully to make the quantities and specification agree together, 
and to excise all unnecessary clauses ; to give to the builder a 
copy of the dimensions at his request, and at the cost to him 
of the actual expense of copying ; to deposit the original dimen- 
sions, fully indexed, and the abstracts with the architect, and to 
examine the priced bills when they are deposited, to see that 
they are fully priced out to the amount of the contract. For 
these services they are to receive an agreed percentage on the 
amount of the works above mentioned, and the cost of litho- 
graphy and any necessary expenses, to be paid direct by the 
Board when the first certificate is granted to the builder. 

That payment to the quantity surveyors be made direct by 
the Board. 
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That, previous to the building of any school, the Board 
shall advertise their willingness to receive tenders for that 
school from builders who are desirous of tendering. — 

That the list of applicants shall then be submitted to the 
Works Committee, and, after consideration by them, tenders 
shall be invited from those of the applicants who fully satisfy 
the conditions laid down. (The following is the suggested form 
of advertisement :—“ Persons desirous of contracting for erect- 
ing, under conditions laid down by the School Board _ for 
London, a new school at are invited to submit their 
names, giving references as to character and work executed, by 
letter addressed to the clerk of the Board, on or before 

. The Board do not bind themselves to reply to, or to 
accept, any such application.”) 

That it be an instruction to the Works Committee before 
inviting a tender from any builder for the erection of any new 
school or substantial enlargement, to satisfy themselves that the 
character of the work previously executed by such builder, 
either under the Board or elsewhere, is of a thoroughly sub- 
stantial and satisfactory nature. j : 

That a copy of the specifications of all works included in 
provisions be sent by the architect’s department to the clerk of 
the works, and that he be made responsible for seeing that they 
are properly executed. { 

‘That in all cases where the opinion of an expert is required, 
as in heating and drainage, such an expert shall be employed 
by the Board to examine the work, and certify that it is 
properly executed. 

‘That the measuring-up of variations on schools and enlarge- 
ments be in all cases done by an officer of the Board. 

That the measuring surveyor, who will eventually make up 
the accounts of buildings, shall measure the foundations at the 
time that that part of the work is completed ; and until the 
work is finally measured and settled between the Board and 
the contractor, no work shall be covered up. 

That no deviation from the original plans or specification 
shall be allowed, unless either the sanction of the Works Com- 
mittee has been previously obtained, or indemnity from the 
Works Committee obtained at their next meeting. 

That the valuing of work executed with a view to granting 
certificates be made by the measuring surveyor’s department 
in the architect’s department. 

That the general repairs to schools, except the heating 
apparatus, gas-fittings and ironwork generally, and the erection 
of cookery centres, deaf and dumb centres, schoolkeeper’s 
houses or such like work, shall be under the supervision of a 
superior officer in the architect’s department, who shall be 
generally responsible to the Works Committee. 

That clerks of the works for repairs be placed in charge of 
a number of schools, not exceeding thirty, whose duty it will be 
to report upon any work requiring to be done from time to 
time at the schools under their charge in order to keep the 
building and furniture in proper condition, and superintend the 
performance of the work, keeping a strict account of the labour 
and materials consumed, where necessary, for verification of 
accounts at end of job. That these clerks of the works be 
assisted by the schoolkeepers, whose duty it will be to point 
out anything which may not be properly carried out during 
their absence. 

That no clerk of the works shall be nominated to the 
charge of any works, except with the approval of the Works 
Committee. 

That tenders, based upon schedules of prices, both for 
general repairs and painting, be obtained, and firms appointed 
for divisions or groups of schools willing to carry out the work. 
That no sub-letting be allowed. 

That all furniture, such as cupboards, tables, chairs, mats, 
fire-irons, coal-scuttles, &c., with the exception of desks, be 
delivered at a store in such quantities and at such times as may 
be necessary, and there be carefully examined by the Board’s 
officers to see if they comply with the conditions of contract 
before the account is passed. That desks be delivered at the 
schools and examined by the clerk of the works in charge of 
the school. That annual requisitions, countersigned by the 
managers, be prepared for the purpose, to be made out by the 
schoolkeepers for all store articles, the requisition to state 
whether they are required additionally or in lieu of worn-out 
articles, or if for repair, and to be dealt with in the same 
manner as requisitions for other stock articles. 

That the whole of the clerical staff be placed under the 
charge of the principal clerk, who in addition to the duties at 
present devolving upon him, shall have charge of the school- 
keepers, the advertising for all tenders and passing of all 
accounts on to finance department after they have been certi- 
fied to by the architect or clerk of the works. 

That, in every case where defective foundations have been 
found to exist, or where work has not been done which has 
been paid for by the Board, proceedings be taken by the Board 
against the contractors wherever they are advised that they 
have, grounds for action. 

That Mr. Rickman and Mr, Ewan Christian be .employed 
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by the Board for one year to advise in the carrying out of the 
above recommendations at the same rate of remuneration as 
hitherto, viz, 10/. 10s. per day of eight hours, counting the 
actual number of hours they are occupied on the work of the 
Board. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITER. 


4 Bue third annual general meeting of this company was held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on the 21st inst., Mr. Gilbert 
Wood presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. J. A. Dargue) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said:—It is quite unnecessary to read the 
report which has been placed in your hands, and I daresay 
read by all of you, and likewise the balance-sheet accompany- 
ing it, and therefore it simply becomes my duty, and a very 
pleasant duty it is, to tell you that we are again prepared to 
pay you a dividend of 12 per cent. In many companies the 
chairman on these occasions has to gild the bitter pill that the 
shareholders have to swallow, but in this case the pill is of 
solid gold in the shape of 12/. for every 1oo/, invested, 
and consequently the work of the chairman is very easy. 
may say that, from the personal knowledge I have obtained of 
the position of the company, I am persuaded that next year 
and the year after next—I think we can see forward as far as 
that—are not likely to be one iota less prosperous than the 
years gone before. From the orders we have in hand, and 
others which we know are coming in, we are in a position to 
say that the year we are now entering upon will, in all likeli- 
hood, be even more prosperous than that just closed. In 
making this statement I wish to take no personal credit for the 
satisfactory position the company now holds. For that we 
have to thank the splendid business abilities of our managing 
director, seconded by able workmanship and willing assistants 
in every branch of the company’s business. Under these cir- 
cumstances we can look forward with hope to the future, as we 
can certainly look upon the past with satisfaction, and it is with 
great pleasure that I now beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. H. P. Stebbing (a shareholder) :—I have much pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. The accounts which have been 
presented to us are very satisfactory ; not only as good as last 
year, but as a matter of fact much better, and I think this state 
of things is likely to give considerable satisfaction to the general 
body of shareholders. 

There being no questions, the report and accounts were 
then unanimously adopted. 

The directors and auditors having been re-elected, 

Mr. Stebbing proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors for their excellent management of the business 
during the year, and suggested for their consideration the addi- 
tion to the board of another director, residing in London, to 
assist them in their labours. The small attendance of share- 
holders to-day was, of course, the outcome of the prosperous 
position of the company, but he was one of those shareholders 
who made a practice of attending the meetings of companies in 
which he was interested, as he thought that, directors liked to 
meet the proprietors from year to year, and when the affairs of 
a company had been so well administered as those of Robert 
Boyle & Son he thought the least shareholders could do was to 
come forward and express their thanks to the board. 

Mr: Eckstein seconded the resolution, pointing out as a 
satisfactory feature of the management of the company the 
small amount down for bad debts in the accounts submitted. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Robert Boyle, in acknowledging the vote on behalf of 
the Board, said :—I have to thank you for the very encouraging 
expressions you have made with regard to the work of your 
board, and I have pleasure in taking this opportunity of 
acknowledging the valuable and disinterested services rendered 
to the company by our esteemed chairman, Mr. Gilbert Wood, 
to whose able assistance, along with that of the officials of the 
company engaged in the Glasgow and London offices and 
works, we are so much indebted for the present satisfactory 
state of the business, with regard to which you will see from the 
directors’ report and the balance-sheet that the year ended has 
been a very successful one in spite of the almost unprecedentedly 
severe winter and summer, which naturally would be expected 
to affect the demand for ventilating appliances, as in very cold 
weather the necessity for a constant change of air in buildings 
does not so strongly force itself upon the minds of people as is 
the case when warm weather is experienced. I am glad to say 
that the demand for the various ventilating appliances manu- 
factured by the company continues to increase both at home 
and abroad, which may be said to be owing, to a considerable 
extent, to not only our constant efforts to meet the requirements 
of our clients, but to the well-proved superiority of the latest 
improved form of the air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882, 
which is much more efficient and reliable than any of the 
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previous forms, and is now sold at about 50 per cent. less than 
the inferior forms formerly manufactured ; at the same time the 
ventilators are now made of a more ornamental character, and of 
the best rolled steel plates, galvanised, and painted with enamel 
paint, whilst the workmanship is of the highest class. Though 
this, of course, has very considerably reduced our profit on 
each article, the remarkable increase in the sales, which has 
resulted from thus reducing our prices to a minimum whilst 
providing nothing but what is of the best quality, has enabled 
us to not only again pay a dividend of 12 per cent., but to place 
one-sixth of the profits to the reserve fund, besides carrying a 
substantial balance, 1,248/. 11s. 17, forward to next year. The 
orders and sales for the past year show, I am pleased to say, a 
very satisfactory increase on the previous year, though that 
year was an exceptionally good one, whilst the profits are in- 
creased in proportion. We have, of course, as you are aware, 
rivals in the field, some of whom, however, have dropped out 
since last we met here, as the majority evidently act on the 
supposition that they have only to offer a ventilator at a very 
low price, “got up” to resemble, in external appearance, the 
air-pump ventilator, to insure a ready sale for it, quite irre- 
spective of its lack of merit and inferior material and workman- 
ship. They sooner or later, however, to their cost discover that 
architects are quite as well able as other folks to tell a genuine 
article, also when they are getting value for their money and 
when they are not, and that certain things, though offered at a 
seemingly low figure, may be dear at any price. I am pleased 
to say that the foreign agencies continue to develop in a very 
satisfactory manner and to yield good results, the air-pump 
ventilator and other appliances being introduced with consider- 
able success to a large number of important public buildings in 
Germany, France, Belgium—where the system was applied to 
the Brussels Exhibition buildings—Holland—one contract being 
just executed at the Hague, embracing seventy-six air-pump 
ventilators—Spain, America, the Colonies, and other countries. 
The ventilators have also been adopted in the Dutch navy, and 
other important contracts for the ventilation of ships have been 
secured and executed. Agencies have been established during 
the year in Norway and Sweden, also in Russia and Italy, and 
a considerable addition to the business from these sources may 
be expected. 

Mr. Stebbing asked a question regarding orders for railway- 
carriage ventilators for Germany. 

Mr. Boyle said -experiments were being made by the 
German Government on their different lines, but those in- 
terested were very careful in coming to a decision, as the sub- 
stitution of the company’s ventilators for those, at present in use 
involved a radical change from the existing system. He might 
add that he had recently visited the principal towns of Italy, 
and he was satisfied from what he saw that, with proper push, 
a fair business could be obtained. He understood that the 
company was going to be invited to furnish a scheme for the 
ventilation of the Italian Houses of Parliament, and estimates 
were at present being prepared for the ventilation of a number 
of important public buildings in Milan and other towns. 

The proceedings then terminated. ‘ 


MASONIC TEMPLE, KIMBERLEY. 


HE foundation-stone of a Masonic Temple was laid on 
Oct. Io, in Dutoitspan Road, Kimberley, the capital of the 
South African diamond fields. The building will consist of two 
blocks, attached and communicating with each other, the first 
block consisting of a double storey building, and the back 
being the temple. The order of architecture is Corinthian, 
access to the building being gained through a handsome 
portico supported by six Corinthian columns and capitals. This 
opens into a spacious entrance hall, 30 feet by 20 feet. This 
entrance hall leads into the tilers’ hall, which forms a lobby 
to the temple which is contiguous. The entrance hall is 
flanked oh each side by two degree rooms of the same dimen- 
sions, approached from the tilers’ hall through separate 
preparation rooms. These degree rooms will be provided with 
platforms and pedestals. The temple itself is to be a very 
substantial building with a good floor, with the three steps and 
platform at the end. The interior measurement is 60 feet by 
35 feet, or about the same size as the town-hall. The decora- 
tions will be appropriate Masonic panels on the walls. These 
panels will be formed between projections which form part of 
the walls. The masonry work will be 2 feet thick, and the 
height of the temple from floor to ceiling will be 30 feet ; the 


. roof will be massively constructed, and be of the description 


known as a hammer-beam roof, the projections in the walls noted 
above being carried right up to the ceiling. The ventilation of 
the temple is on a novel system, and one which seems par- 
ticularly suited for such a building. In the solid walls air shafts 
are being built, about Io feet high, at stated intervals, and these 
shafts connect with the underside of the floor, inside the walls ; 
the fresh air is let in under the floor by means of ventilators be- 


tween the air shafts, so that plenty of fresh air will be constantly 
supplied, and no fear need be entertained of anything being 
heard outside. The vitiated air will be drawn off by means of 
exhaust pipes fitted in the apex of the roof ; thus a vacuum will 
be caused in the interior which will be immediately filled by 
fresh air drawn by the inlets connecting with the underside of 
the floor. On each side of the building lavatories and offices 
are to be built in a substantial manner, and these will be 
accessible from the outside as well as inside, thus forming, in 
case of necessity, additional exits. In the entrance hall is to be 
a handsome ornamental staircase in the centre, which will be 
lighted by a large landing light about ro feet square. The 
upstairs of the building consists of four degree rooms which 
average about 20 feet by 15 feet. The front wall is {to be 
finished with balustrading and parapet coping, and ; other 
enrichments will be brought into play to add to the appearance 
of the building. All the windows are to be fitted with revolving 
window shutters inside. The steps and floor of the portico, all 
the sills, dressings, &c., areto be of Modder River freestone, so 
it will be seen that everything is to be done to make the 
building handsome and substantial. The architect is Mr. 
H. A. Reid, who was the successful competitor when plans were 
called for. His design was submitted, and the estimates being 
within the limit the committee had allowed for, the plans were 
accepted. The successful tenderers were Messrs. Beckett & 
Morgan, and, remarkable to say, the tender was not above; the 
estimate. The work is to be carried on under the occasional 
superintendence of the architect, and it promises to be one of 
the most massive buildings in Kimberley, and an ornament 
to the place. 

The Masonic Temple is to cost about 4,600/., and in it the 
business of the various Freemason lodges in Kimberley—the 
Richard Giddy, Cosmopolitan, Athole, Peace and Harmony 
and Concord Chapter—will be transacted. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Cinderford.—The foundation-stone of the new parish church 
of St. Stephen’s was laid on the Ist inst. by Lady Crawley 
Boevey. It will consist of nave and aisles, chancel, vestry, and 
a lofty tower with spire at the north-west angle. Accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 567 worshippers, and the plans have 
been prepared by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, Here- 
ford, and Swansea. 


Dursley, Gloucestershire.—On Thursday, November 22, 
a new reredos, pulpit, tribune for the clergy, and arcad- 
ing above the existing choir stalls were dedicated. The 
reredos, the munificent gift of Mr. and Mrs. Searancke, of 
the Rangers, Dursley, is arranged in two tiers of subjects, being: 
painted on panels. In the centre of the lower tier, and standing 
on the super-altar, is a handsome new altar cross of brass and 
copper. This is the work of Mr. T. J. Gawthorp, of Long 
Acre, and round it on the reredos are painted, on gold grounds, 
the heads of Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Melchisedec, flanked 
on the north side by the “* Annunciation,” and on the south side 
by the “Presentation in the Temple.” These subjects, being 
those of events in Our Lord’s life of suffering, will always be 
exposed to view; but those in the upper tier, which portray 
Our Lord in Glory with attendant saints, can be closed with 
shutters during solemnseasons. The panel in centre represents 
Our Lord in Majesty, and in the four shutters, two on either side, 
are represented kneeling figures of St.James the Great (the patron 
of the church), St. Mark (patron of the chapel of ease), St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Mary the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
John the Baptist, Moses, Daniel, St. Augustine of Hippo, and 
St. Alban, the proto-martyr of England, with their various 
emblems and attributes. The outer shutters contain four arch- 
angels—Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Uriel. Angels in 
adoration also flank the central panel ; the figures are painted 
on panels of mahogany on gold grounds, with raised diapers 
and ornaments. These accessories, together with the frame- 
work and carvings, are very rich and varied, no mouldings or 
carvings being repeated. The paintings are the work of Mr. 
N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A. The pulpit is of oak, and is the 
offering of members of the old Dursley family of Vizard, as a 
memorial to their father and mcther, and bears the inscription 
at the level of its floor :—‘‘ Ad ; DEI : gloriam : et : in : memo- 
riam ; Johannis ; et : Maris: Leigh: Vizard: 1888.” It is 
octagonal on plan, and the traceries, panels, shafts, and mould- 
ings are, like those of the reredos, very rich and varied. The 
cornice contains shields with various emblems of Our Lord’s. 
Passion, surrounded with rich carvings of the oak, vine, &c.,. 
the whole being supported on a central column, with eight 
shafts grouped round it. The backs to existing choir stalls 
(arranged to fit in with the beautiful new organ, the gift of Mrs. 
Eyre, of Kingshill, Dursley), and the desks to the subsellia 
are designed in harmony therewith, with traceries and columns 
having caps, zones, and bases, the whole crowned with a coved 
and moulded cornice; those on north side being the gift of 
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Mr. George Wenden, of Dursley. The three canopied stalls 
for the clergy are also designed in harmony with the stalls in 
the chancel, and are the gift of the rector and Mrs. Gresley. 
The whole of the works have been carried out from the designs 
and under the personal direction of Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, of 32 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
London, and Stony Stratford ; the whole of the oakwork was 
done by Mr. W. R. Watson, of Stony Stratford, and the carving 
by Mr. Sewell, of St. Albans. 

Rishton, near Blackburn.—The church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Rishton, will be reopened on Sunday next (December 2), 
after an interval of nine weeks, during which it has undergone 
a thorough decoration. The work has been carried out, from 
drawings prepared by Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, archi- 
tects, Blackburn, by Messrs. Heighway & Son, decorators, 
Manchester, under the direction of the Church Committee. 
The vicar is the Rev. H. West, B.A. The general colouring 
is in light and warm tones, in harmony with the prevailing tints 
of the stonework. The nave and aisles are painted in light 
terra-cotta, with cream bands and stencilled ornaments, the 
transepts being more ‘elaborately decorated. The decorations 
of the chancel are very effective. On the east wall are painted 
full-sized figures of the patron saints on gold ground panels ; 
the wall under on each side of the reredos is hung with rich 
tapestry. The cost. of the decorations is about 250/. A new 
organ has been erected by Messrs. Forster & Andrews, Hull, 
at a cost of over 690/, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Hotel Mont Dore, Bournemouth.—The rapid growth of 
Bournemouth in popular favour and in actual size has induced 
the proprietors of the Hotel Mont Dore to carry out some 
important extensions and improvements, embracing the appli- 
cation of several of the most modern developments of engineer- 
ing. At the west end a new wing has been added, containing a 
handsome dining-room capable of seating roo guests, the upper 
floors being devoted to private suites of rooms.. At the opposite 
extreme are a winter garden and a commodious covered tennis- 
court, fitted with a gallery at one end, and at the other a plat- 
form and organ, rendering the building available for concerts, 
&c. The whole of the hotel and recent additions are fitted 
with electric light, about 300 lamps being employed, ranging 
from eight to sixteen candles.. The power is supplied by a 
20 horse-power vertical engine and dynamo combined, of the 
well-known Raworth type, manufactured by Messrs. Browett & 
Lindley. The machinery has been supplied by the Anglo- 
American Brush Corporation, London, and the connections, 
lamps, and fittings, by Messrs. Edmundson & Co., of West- 
minster. An entirely new hydraulic lift service has been erected 
by Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of London, consisting 
of two of their patent “Reliance” lifts and requisite power 
machinery. One lift has an unusually handsome cage, in hard 
woods, with hand-painted panels and electric light. This 
conveys passengers to all floors, and is available at all hours. 
Having regard to the peculiar requirements of a hydropathic, 
special precautions have been employed to insure the silent 
running of the lifts, although the ascent may be made in 
eighteen seconds, and either car can make forty-eight complete 
trips up and down per hour. The pressure used is 700 lbs. per 
square inch, supplied through an accumulator by some specially- 
designed steam-pumps. These are of duplex type, with ram 
and bucket pump ends, and run with absolute silence, They 
are fixed at some considerable distance from the accumulator, 
necessitating some different system of automatic control from 
the chain arrangement usually employed. This is given by a 
very simple valve in the steam-pipe, in which the steam pressure 
is used in opposition to the hydraulic pressure, each being 
alternately caused to preponderate by hydraulic connection 
from the accumulator. The movement of the controlling valve 
is virtually invisible, with the result that immediately a lift at 
the far end of the building commences the ascent, the pump 
starts into motion by no visible agency, and continues working 
till the water consumed is replaced, when it stops in the same 
manner, only to restart at the next draught of water, the entire 
system being automatic and silent. Steam is supplied for the 
electric, hydraulic, and pumping machinery, and for heating 
and cooking purposes, by a 55 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, carrying a pressure of go lbs. Reducing valves are 
supplied for the cooking and heating systems. An independent 
water supply has been obtained by sinking a large well, about 
16 feet diameter in the grounds. The quantity obtained is 
ample, and the quality all that can be desired. The water will 
be raised to tanks in the tower by a Worthington duplex pump. 
A separate pumping plant is employed to supply sea. water 
direct from the shore, a quarter of a mile distant, to the baths. 
For this purpose a Crossley’s “Otto” gas-engine is in_use. 
With the improvements above enumerated, the Hotel Mont 
Dore should take front rank among the hydropathics and 
winter resorts of the country, and forms another example of the 


ubiquity of the modern engineer. The work has been carried 
‘out under the superintendence of Mr. S. Chadwick, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, as architect, and Mr, K. Mackenzie, of 


15 Great George Street, as consulting engineer. The builder 
was Mr. M‘Williams, of Bournemouth, and the tennis-court 
was erected by Mr. Humphries. . 


GENERAL. 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Aberdeen Artists’ 
Society will be opened by the Marquis of Huntly. 

The Glasgow Exhibition has produced a balance of 
50,000/., out of which it is expected that both an Art Gallery 
for the city and a suitable building for the Mitchell Free 
Library will be provided. ' 

The Exhibition of the Water-Colour Society will be 
opened on Monday. ; gal 

Mr. R. Beavis has a collection of subjects from Spanish 
life exhibiting in the galleries of Messrs. Tooth. . 

A Grand Exhibition is suggested to be held in Leeds in 
the year 1890. sk WE 

A Stained-glass Window is proposed as a memorial of 
the late rector of Warrington parish church, to be placed in the 
Asherton chapel. +e 

A Sum of 602/. has been subscribed to the fund for the 
erection of a Burns statue in Ayr. 

A Carved Reredos in white alabaster, designed by Mr. R. 
Knill Freeman, and executed by Messrs. Earp, Son & Hobbs 
has been erected in St. Anne’s Church, Turton, which is being 
enlarged and improved under the direction of Mr. Freeman. . 

Mr. David Petch, architect, of Scarborough, died suddenly 
on Tuesday morning, it is believed from failure of the heart’s 
action, The deceased gentleman had been connected with the 
town all his life, and had been the architect for many of the 
public buildings. He was sixty-six years of age. 

Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., of Wardour Street, have been 
awarded a gold medal for their “ Valére Translucid Enamelling 
on Glass” by the jury of the Cardiff Exhibition. ‘ 

Papers will be read at next week’s meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on “The Shrine of St. Fridewide,” by 
Mr. J. P. Harrison ; and by Mr. ‘Spurrell, on “ The Crossing of 
the Thames by Plautius,” “ Hastings’ Camp at Shoeburyness,” 
“The Boat Discovered at North Woolwich.” 

Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., is about to deliver a 
course of lectures on the practical study of the geology of the 
country round London. This course is given at the request of 
students of the London Geological Field Class, and information 
concerning them may be obtained from Mr, William Dunn, 
21 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

The Council of the Sanitary Institute can report that 
nearly five hundred members and associates have been enrolled. 
The Duke of Northumberland was elected President at the 
meeting on the 22nd inst. 

The Paris Bourse of Commerce is to be lighted by elec- 
tricity, and compressed-air engines will be used for motive 
power. . : 

Mr. J. Evelyn Williams read a paper on “ The Witham 
New Outfall Channel and Improvement Works” at the meet- 
ing of the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday. The 
outlay was 212,000/. 

A Wesleyan Church, to be erected in Bayswater, at an 
estimated cost of 5,000/., is suggested as a memorial of the late 
Sir Wm. McArthur, M.P. ‘ 

A Committee has been appointed to obtain funds for car- 
rying out works of restoration and alteration at St. Peter’s 
Church, Worcester. 

Subscriptions are being sought for a stained-glass window 
for the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, as a memorial 
of the late Dean of Chichester, who was formerly vicar of that 
church. 2 

A Site has been obtained for building a new Roman 
Catholic church at Watford, to supersede the present building 
in Water Lane. 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, is a candidate for a seat 
on the County Council for the eastern division of Truro. 

The Memorial-stone of the Grand Theatre and Opera 
House, Halifax, was laid on Wednesday. | 

A Bazaar in aid of the building fund of a church for the 
new parish of St. Peter, Barnsley, was opened on Wednesday, 
by the Earl of Wharncliffe. , 

An “Autumn Market” was opened in the Leeds town- 
hall on Wednesday, by the Countess of Harewood, the object 
being to raise the final 4,coo/. required for the Hook Memorial 
Church. aoa 

The Harbour Commissioners of Bridlington Quay have 
decided to build a new landing stage of brick on the north 
side, on the ground occupied by the ruins of the old wooden 
pier, which years ago formed the outer pier of the then existing 
harbour, 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 30, 1888. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence. will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYLESBEARE.—Dec. 1.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. 
E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

ALNWICK.—Dec. 1.—For Building Monumental Studio. 
Duke Street. Mr. George Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

BALTINGLASS.—Dec. 15.—For Building 10 Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. J. R. Dagg, Clerk'to the Guardians, Baltinglass. 

BRADFORD.—For Building Children’s Hospital. Messrs. 
H. & E. Marten, Architects, 29 Manningham Lane, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—-Dec. 1.—For Building Shops and Premises for 
the Bristol and District Co-operative Society. Mr. Henry 
Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CHEVINGTON.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School, Red Row. Mr. William Webb, 23 Newgate Street, 
Morpeth. 

CHILBOLTON.—Dec. 1.—For Building House. 
Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 

CLOUGHFOLD.—Dec. 13.—For Building Church. Mr. W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 18.—For Construction of Pontoon and 
Approach Bridge, Waiting Rooms, Booking Office, &c. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

EARLSHEATON.—Dec. to.—For Building Power Loom 
Sheds, Engine and Boiler-houses, and Long Chimney. Mr. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

HastTincs.—Nov. 30.—For Building Mixed School and 
Offices at Ore. Mr. F. H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity 
Street, Hastings. 

HowtTH BAILEY.—Nov. 30.—For Building Boundary Wall, 
Gates, &c., at Lighthouse. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, 
Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

KEswick.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c., to St. John’s 
Church. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, 28 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 

LANDPORT.—Dec. 4.—For Erection of Stands, &c., in Drill 
Hall, forthe Annual Tournament. Mr, A. H. Bone, Architect, 
Tlunover Street, Portsea. 

LEEDS.—For Excavations for Building Extensive Clothing 
Factory. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
Parade, Leeds. ; 

LEIGH.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations to the Town Hall, for 
the Leigh Local Board. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Leigh. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 30.—For Painting, Paperhanging, Decorating 
at the Town Hall, for the Leigh Local Board. .Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wich, Architect, Leigh. 

LEWISHAM.—Dec. 24,—For Works in connection with 
Colfe’s Grammar School, for the Leathersellers’ Company. 
Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 236 High Street, Exeter. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 3.—For Reconstruction of Saw Mills, 
Drying Store, and Machinery. Messrs. T. George & Son, 
Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

LONDON.—For Building the Pelican Club. 
Emden, Architect, 105 Strand, W.C. 

MALLOW.—Nov. 30.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. B, Williamson, C.E., Old Dromore, Mallow, 


Mr. John 


Mr. Walter 


MANCHESTER.—Dec. 17.—For Building Library and News- 
room, Moss Side.. Mr. W. R. Acton, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Moss-Lane East, Moss Side, Manchester. 

NANTWICH.—Dec. 7.-For Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, 
&c. Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital Street, Nant- 
wich. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Dec. 5.—For Building Arcade, with Shops, 
Cellars, &c. Messrs. Taylor & Evans, Architects, Cardiff. 

SCRABLEY.— Dec. 3.—For Building Medical Officer’s 
Residence. Mr. W. C.:Higgins, Board of Guardians’ Room, 
Granard. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 1.—For Taking Down Buildings and 
Erection of Stables, Clubroom, Shed, Storeroom, and Out- 
buildings to the Royal.Exchange Hotel. Messrs. Senior & 
Clegg, Architects, 30 Regent Street, Barnsley. : 

SHIPLEY GLEN.—Dec. 1.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Houses. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 
Keighley. ; 

SKEGBY.—Dec. 5.—For Laying Water Mains, &c. Mr. 
George Hodson, C.E., Loughborough. 

SLOUGH.—Dec. 13.—For Building the Leopold Institute. 
Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

SWANSEA.—Dec. 5.—For. Building Eye Hospital. Mr. J. 
Buckley Wilson, Architect, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 


TENDERS. 


BANBRIDGE. 
For Heating Bannside Church and Hall on the Efficient Small. 
pipe System. 
EDWARD BoveEs & Co., Liverpool and Newry (accepied). 
BLACKPOOL. 
For Building Five Shops, Church Street, Blackpool. Mr. W. | 
LONGLEY, Architect, Blackpool. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Moister, Blackpool, masonry . ; : pp dy ee Any to ns) 
T. H. Smith, Blackpool, building : - 284 10 O 
J. Coulston, Blackpool, plumbing : : 134 18 oO 
T. Walker, Blackpool, plastering é 45 14 0 
Foster Bros., Preston, ironwork . : : 45 6 0 
H. Thornton, Bradford, slating . : 4 28 0 0 
J. Black, Bradford, concrete ; X 17 10 O 
BOTCHBPRBY. 


For Erection of Movable Wooden Church, Botcherby. Mr. 
H. Hiccinson, Architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


H. Court, Carlisle : ‘ ; . £345 90 Oo 

W. Court, Carlisle : ° ° : Pea OO 

J. Forster, Carlisle ° . . ° ° MEZ5O OF O 

J. Hindson, Carlisle. - 4 ; : + "245 80% (D 

J. REED, Carlisle (accepted ) : ; . - 239 15 0 
BECKENHAM. 


For Supply of too Cast-iron Sewer Ventilating Lamp Columns 
and Street Lanterns, for the Beckenham Local Board. 
Mr, GEORGE B. CARLTON, Surveyor. 


Watford Engineering Company vated s SLAiaE ae 
Pontifex.& Co., Colman Street. ; ; . 1,032 15 Oo 
G. Smith & Co., Glasgow. ; 1,023 4 8 
E. White, Reddish . : : 5 : ; 932 18 4 
F. C. Barker & Co., St. Swithin’s Lane . é 958 I5 Oo 
J. Armer, Cannon Street . z 3 F : 007583 4 
J. Every, Lewes : - : : : Soivize 2 
Newlove & Co., Nottingham . A ‘ . 860 5 Oo 
J. Williamson & Co., Wellingboroug : 797 18 oO 
Jukes, Stokes & Co., London . ; ; . 7700 Cre 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove : ; 720 17, gO 
A. Williams & Co., Bankside . oa : 754°0° 0 
Engineer's estimate. « « «+ 9 4) 799 1 8 
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BECKENHAM —continued. 


Church Road, 


For Improvement Works, 
Mr. G. 


Beckenham Local Board. 
veyor. 
C. Dickson, St. Albans : 
W. & E. Iles, Wimbledon . 
Peill & Sons, Bromley . : 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton 
W. Langridge, Croydon. : 
‘Woodham & Fry. 4 : ‘ . 
Mid-Kent Building Works, Beckenham 
T. Lansbury, Bromley . . : 
R. Mayo, Brixton 
Surveyor’s estimate . 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Waterworks for Public Pleasure-grounds, including Water 
Cast-iron Tank, Pipes, Hydrants, &c., Bourne- 
G. R. ANDREWS, Surveyor, Town Hall 


Tower, 
mouth. Mr. 
Chambers, Bournemouth. . 
F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth , 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton : : 
Woop & Co., Bournemouth (accepted ) 
J. Harrison & Son, Brighton 


EAST HALTON. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Schoolroom, &c., East Halton. 
Mr. RICHARD COULSON, M.S.A., Architect, 5 Bishop 


Lane, Hull. Quantities by Architect. 
John Drury, Hull. : : 
Thomas Kendal, Hull ‘ 
T. Southern (Exors. of), Hull . : 
Davis & Hewitt, Barton-on-Humber 
E. Good, Hull . A . 
Holmes & Horton, Wainfleet . 
Joseph Leaming, Grimsby 
Colley & Levitt, Hull a 
F. Grant, Cleethorpes ; . : 
F. Enderby, Grimsby : 
J. Stamp, Barton-on-Humber . 
Walker & Cook, Grimsby 
Thomas Siminson, Grimsby . ° 
Benjamin Ashton, Saxby . ; 
William Turner, East Halton . . 
J. WADDINGHAM, Habrough (accepted ) 


Shortlands, for the 
B. CARLTON, Sur- 


‘ . £827 14 6 
C 626 0 oO 
619 3 10 
608 II I0 
599 2 3 
533 2 0 
448 12 5 
447 5-7 
444.12 9 
499 3 10 


Croydon. 


Manlove, Hallet & Co., London 
H. Twelvetrees, London . 
W. J. Fraser, London . 
J. & F. May, London . 
Bradford & Co., London 


Surveyor’s estimate 


Wright Bros. 


W. Adcock, Dover 
H. Stiff, Dover . 
W. Paramor, Dover . 


.£926 o o| 
739 0 0 
715 14 Io 
700 0 O 


W. Dowle, Dover 
C. Gee, Dover . 
Architect’s estimate . 


H. Richardson, Dover 
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CROYDON. 


For ‘Construction of Drying Apparatus at the Workhouse, 


Alternative Scheme. 
BRADFORD & Co. (accepted) 5 : 


DOVER. 


For Building Premises, Cannon Street, Dover, for Messrs. 
Messrs. CRESSWELL & NEWMAN, Archi- 
tects, Dover and Folkestone. Quantities by Architects. 


° ° . ® £351 74 
; ; ; vanawony 
2,798 
2,700 
2,597 
25550 
2,800 


HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 


For Building Two Pairs 


‘ . £1,098 
“ 1,070 
» 1,060 

. 997 

965 

955 

959 

948 

914 

907 

3 : 890 
‘ ‘3 880 
; 885 

884 
862 
850 


re) 
16 
14 


R. Bushell, Sunbury 


Henley & Co., Moorg 
J. Piller, Teddington 
W. Littlefield, Enfield 


For Works in Forming 
Board. Mr. A. C. 
Silvester & Edwards, 


- CARTER & DIDGUNS, 
Surveyor’s estimate 


wWwOoDMoe000c000n00cn00c0c0 0 0 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.|ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
~ OR WIRING ONLY} Gives” 


STRODE & CO. 
as 


ED A= PAA AL 
FE =AU LIS RAEN EE 

Mo} S EGoNOMICAL EFFECTUAL ORNA 
NiTHOUT REBUELING . SHOWROOMS 47 


48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
67 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


YOUNG & GO,, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUNG'S: 

PALACE MOTION LOCKS 
| For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

YOUNG’S 1 For INSTITUTIONS, 


LOCKS “scons 


For HOTELS. 
Have world-wide reputation for 
EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


Established more than Half a Century, 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


HYDRAULIC 


IFTS.. RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Magon’s Patent, 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


C. Bonell, Teddington 


W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill 


Pinker Bros., Havant . 
T. P. Hall, Portsmouth 


of Semi-detached Villas, Hampton-on- 


Thames. Mr. NELSON JONES, Architect, Stamford Hill. 
W. Hickinbotham, Teddington 
A. Brichell, West Kensington . 
J. H. Savage, Homerton . 


» £2,335 
» 2,339 
2,025 
1,840 

3 1,800 
Street : « aoe 
: . 1,750 

; ; 1,340 
1,300 


ate 


eo0o0o000cg0 0 
ooo'oo 0000 


HAVANT. 
Cricket Ground, for the Havant Local 
LEWIS, Surveyor, West Street, Havant. 
Portsmouth . . £669 0 Oo 
460 o 
365 Oo 
280 oO 
271555 


fe) 
10) 
ie] 
ie) 


Cosham (accepted ) 
Registered 


ee Te 


GREEN SLATE CS © 


esp wR 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED | JOSEPH 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


oe 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6¢,—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved ~ 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, ’ 
NOTTINGHAM, F 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

@ repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals : 
AND 4 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free. Distance no 
object 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
L_\ Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W C, 


4 z 
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SUPPLEMENT 


: HINCKLEY. cs LONDON —continued, 
For Forming New Street at Hinckley. Mr. J. BALL, Sur- | For Building Public Library at Corner of Harrow Road and 
veyor. Fourth Avenue, Kensal Town. Messrs. KARSLAKE & 


Wad Rugby : ae : MORTIMER, Architects, 5 Great Queen Street, West- 
Bentley, Leicester ; ; : : é ieZ5% TO. 9 minster. 

Smith, Belgrave . é ‘ ; , : mega TZELTTO M. Bax, Mount Grove Road ., ‘ ‘ - £4315 0 @ 

Grantham, Hinckley . : ‘ ; ; e285 alge J. Munday, Wimbledon . F ‘ : 2-2%,A00:..0, 9 

Perry & Co., Bow . 4 3,348 Oo @ 

IPSWICH. ? 
For Constructing Shelter and Toolhouse in the Park, Ipswich. J, Shillitoe & Sons, ate St. edmunds r waited. © 
Mr. E. BUCKHAM, pentek Surveyor. Ban Ee. Pimlico astern otree ° Apes. 8 
, R % 

Bs ones. 12 pollo : ~ ime . £170 sd B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment . os 192 “O.-6 

Wie Hintsison’ ‘ ; : . : : ae ae Ward, Clarke & Co., London . : oo. a 3,166 OX0 

C. Borrett ; : ; : : : g F. T. Chinchen, Harrow Road ‘ . ie BESO 1 O-.0 

; ec | Ye me er a W, Fo Picken, Chelseax!*? oe ee 4-427 20 Oo 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. R. G. Battley, London. ; : ° » 3,064 0 O 

For Improvement Works, Florence Road, Kingston-on-| WV: Dabbs, Stamford Hill. aa a 4, aes OO 

Thames. W. Brass & Sons, Old Street , . : » 3,040 0 O 

W. Cunliffe, Dorking . : ; ‘ £353 § 0 N. Lidstone, Finsbury Park , a : * 3,030 0 O 

W.S. Kavanagh, Tolworth. | 1 . . 326 27 2 ce & Sed tied ot Spe ad ep Bee oo 

S. ATKINS, Kingston (accepied). . «. « 320 00 C Wall, Chelsea. eS oe eae cae yt m 5d 

LEEDS. Prestige & Co., Pimlico . : ° : » 2,982 0 o 

For a One-storey Building in Meadow Lane, Leeds. Whitehead, & Co.,,Clapham’ ~, <9...) . +2,950 00 

Accepted Tenders. J. Allan & Sons, Kilburn , ‘ ‘ 3 » 2,045 0 O 

W. & G. Purdy, builder. i ‘ of 224. 18?"0 C. Kynoch & Co., Clapham : » 2,928 0 Oo 

J. W. Pease, joiner . ‘ ; j ‘ i156 56-40 J. Derry, Clapham : ‘ : . 2,898 0 o 

F. Dyson, ironfounder ; ‘ ‘ ; SLE QGLER: ‘6 A. Brickell, West Kensington \ o's: 2p45° 00 

A. Stephens, plumber . ; ~ ae : mathe 6 F, & H. F. Higgs, London . . 2,800 0 oO 

G. Milner, slater . i : : : . aj AGG SS W. Oldrey & Co., Westbourne Park 2 » 2,794 0 0 

Greenwood Bros, painter . . . #. + . +%I2 0 0| W.L, KELLAway, Pentonville (accepted). . 2,573 15 Oo 


LONDON. 
For Construction of Corrugated Iron Shed, Mile End Wharf, 
for the Vestry. 


For Road-making and Paving Works in New Road from 
Hammersmith Road to Elm Gardens, 


Crogen& Co. . ; ; . : : -£ 346 0 O E. Rogers & Co. . . ; : « £899 0 Oo 
Norton & Co. . ‘ DS bee 280 0 Oo H. R. Trehearne . Abyele lip? en we Oa One 
Humphreys . . é - é : Mey + 2750, O60 T. Adams . Saad ns egg B58) O 8 
Liye .. ; , ; , . . : o) 23410!" oO Neave & Son... ; 7 ‘ . 840 0 0 
Mallett & Co. . : 5 5 , F 2254) onto Nowell & Robson - 6 . 782 00 
Whitford & Co. . ; ‘ 3 : tO7 ZOO W. G. Coat . , : ‘ é : a ° 779 00 
Constructional Ironworks Co. 2 ; ‘ . 187 Io o Woodham & Fry. : 4 : <9 7BI OFFO 
W. GLOVER & SONS site Anes: po 1430 O70 TOMES & WIMPEY (accepted ye : F . 746 0.0 
Surveyor’s estimate. ; ‘ MY BIO oO} 'o G. Neal & Son . é - é .- 740 0 0 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


| Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
fi) Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 18877. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


t ADAMS’ “PATENTS ' 
MROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS. 
. URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS:. . 


; LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS: 
pg NATE ATC 


Oe patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY ae | DRY WALKING PAT vote 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 

RS Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, ¥Y NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCH peas 
pace Two acta a 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


—— Gaz -—— ~ 


SRE ESPN OT: ae EE 


ee eo 
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LONDON— continued. 

For Rebuilding No. 84 Leadenhall Street, and for Additions 
and Alterations to Nos. 81, 82, and 83 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., for Mr. John Pound, Mr. FRANK W. M. KING, 
Architect, Billiter Square Buildings, E.C. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. W. Dunk, 36 and 37 Leadenhall Street. 


’ > Total Amount. eae foe 

* Bywaters Bros. . oe) St Reyer oO 0 £3,230 0 0 

“HH. L. Holloway RM toot. eRe 3,100 0 O 

“Holland & Hannen . «ai t,50a 80.0 3,367°°0 <0 
Rider & Son.” , 1ts0r Oo 9 a 17t 0 20 
J. &J. Greenwood. . aS a 8 3,330 0 O 
Lawrance & Sons . OTRAS OO A205 ONO 
Brass & Son’ =. >. BBd FY Wie ewe 3,073 0 O 
Colls & Sons. ‘ « 511539552105, 0 3,060 O O 
Ashby & Horner’ .« (S*F1j;260) 202-0 3,036 =0%O 
AoA, Chappell | iY snes 11,262 0 0 SAD LOG 
Perry & Co. : : I1L,1607.0;.0 2873.50.40 


For Bakery and Dwelling-house, at the Corner of Cromer 
Street and,Gray’s Inp Road, for Mr. G. Hieber. Messrs. 
TOLLEY & SON, Architects, 66 Cannon Street. 


Kingsman:: ) 2. 4 4 : if1105740)0 

Drew & Cadman , et ‘ ; . 1,630 0 Oo 

Wall . és poe Hee ee eee ae : : «2 F502 20:30 

Waddington, . Ee otis, eae ; ; co 2874 S502 OO 

Marriage: 2-5, s¢ ns “ : : : won 440% (0°30 

SAYER (accepted) , . : 7 ; : ob 30540020 
MANCHESTER. 


For Alterations and Additions to General Offices in Dale 
Street, Manchester, for the Rochdale Canal Company. 
Mr. WILLIAM OWEN, A R.1.B.A., Architect, 134 Deansgate. 
James Hamilton, Bowdon . - i : + £370020 
“W. Southern & Sons, Salford . : ; -3328520 
George Macfarlane, Manchester . ; : eg iAaO 
OWEN WILLIAMS, Manchester (accepted) . By Oae 
: ‘NEWMILNS. 
For Building, Villa, Newmilns, Ayrshire. Mr. JOHN Mac- 
INTOSH, Architect, Galston, Ayrshire. 
R, & J. Anderson, mason . ; : : £741 
A. & R. Mitchell, joiner. : : : «a hor 
M. Todd & Co., plumber. : : : Aaa 
A. Falconer, plasterer . & ‘ : ‘ re bg Oue a 4 
W. Young, slater... x ee ; ; oT ae 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch:best Boxwood Seales, divided in any mauner 
“ 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
» Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder's. Level, ten-inch, with parallel platee. 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Seales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


{LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
_ FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for “ SuRvEvina List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, = 
OL BORN, LONDON, W.C. JOHN BOARD & CO., 


313 HIGH H 
: ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT f °° 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


es a , made in 
thorough > zee 
MARK Il colour 
Cure for * mee 
Damp Walls and 
and is — =i colourless. Ui 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTR | orator ot rene 
“EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY | Dicks, 8 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


PRICE LIST. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 


Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, DUNBALL, ear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 
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LEICESTER. 
For Building Board School, Humberstone. 


oe Ce Kellett ‘ e « e s * . £1,800 o Oo 
J. O. Jewsbury . : ‘ : ° ° ~ A77Oe7O (0 
J. Hallam . A : : , ° . «£1;080) "0" -0 
W. H. Kellett d : : : Pe Oni 5h Bie 2) 
Woodcock ; ; A : 2 ; . 1,644 12 0 
G. Hewitt . ; ; 2 : : i «| 637 EONeO 
T. & H. Herbert : : : .* 5,630eeouee 
N. Elliott . : . . . . : 1,634 0 O 
Hutchinson & Son . F . . Fi . 1,603’ © 29 
Clark & Garrett : ; . : : . 1,597.59 2 
Bott, Nottingham (accepted) . ° . 1,460 0°30 


. OTLEY. 
For Additions to and Alterations of Bait House into Clothing 
Factory. Messrs. SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, 98 


Albion Street, Leeds. 


Accepted Contractors. 
B. Ollings, Otley, mason and grey slates. 

F. Taylor & Sons, Otley, joiner. 

A. Dougill, Leeds, plumber. 
A. Dougill, Leeds, ironfounder. 

A. Dougill, Leeds, steam heating apparatus. 

A. Anderson, Thackley, plasterer. 

T. Chapman, Otley, painter. 


SUNDERLAND. 

For Building Masonic Hall, North Bridge Street. Mr. JOHN 
ELTRINGHAM, Architect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 

W. H. Pace, Sunderland . j ‘ . £1,177 18 


G. Douglas, Sunderland . 1,100 
G. C. Hodgson, Sunderland : . 1,077 
G. Swan & Son, Sunderland = . 1,058 
T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland : . 1,048 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland . 1,038 


G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland 
R. Bearpark, Sunderland . 
W. Scott & Son, Sunderland 
J. Elrick, Sunderland’ 


et 

[e} 

Go 

[e) 
oo000000000 


a ee) eat Se Te ve 


Co000O0CaAOOO0O 0 OW 


J. Hirst & Son, Sunderland . 1,009 
D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland é 992 
J. Huntley, Sunderland. §. i Danes 
M. HowAarTH, Sunderland (accepted). 957 39 


.G.WRIGHTR CO ¢ 
aT | Sasol 


Manufacturers of the 


«spuinx” | | ell ay 
PORTLAND CEMENT. =. 


St 


Ibs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and 
is guaranteed to Ay tests of 


‘Architects and Engineers. Sai ‘vil in iii 
ee, | | Seem MOON 
and Roman Cements. eI eater ae ‘| Bs = 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME — 


(Lump and Ground). 


: LY LADD ee OS 
et ae ME BS nyate i 
\] => i Me ‘ 
I § e “| 
\ a 
NYA : 


HM. asa 7 LE ry COE 02 
ov | {1 (ee) Retin ody Tiedt | | Unica 


‘LONDON S 


WRIGHT’S Patent 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 
WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. LETTERING 


>... Reduction in Cost. 


Full particulars by return of post. FOR ALL 


Lettering by Patent Process. 


FIREPROOF. FIXING BLOCKS; PERMANENT & PERFECT G. WRIGHT & CO. 


IVORY ADDRESS TABLETS. 
Ivory Tablets Lettered and Figured Railing, &c. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- fhe, 
g |rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 5 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- = 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


PURPOSES. Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


2 W Rl G Iq T & CO M PANY Supplied to H.M. Government Offices, and. specified for by Coil Cases, 
J the principal Architects in the Kingdom. “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths 


~ SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 


NEW MALDEN, SURREY. The ENDOLITHIC IVORY CO., “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


"} 


24 WELL STREET, 
JEWIN STREET, LONDON, EC. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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SCRABBY. 
For Building Medical Officers Residence at Scrabby, co, TRADE NOTES. 
Cavan, Granard Union. 


B. Lynch, Drumbarrow . : : . £600 0 0 THE operative plumbers of Glasgow and district held thelr 

J. Reilly, Aghnagarron : ; : 4 . 520 0 o | thirty-fifth annual reunion in the Waterloo Rooms, Wellington 

P. Conroy, Ballinrud . i E f ; . 800 0 0 Street, on Friday evening—Mr. John Speirs presiding—when a 
P. McGabarn, Corfree ; ; : ‘ . 478 00 large number of members and their friends were present. 

No tender accepted. THE reports as to the steadiness with which the Tay Bridge 

withstood the recent gales are confirmed in the strongest 

URMSTON. manner by the engineer in charge of the bridge. In the report 


For the Erection of Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, for Mr. | to the railway authorities in Edinburgh he states that the 
Jas. Fish, Mr. WM. Owen, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, | bridge withstood the shocks of the gale without shake or 
134 Deansgate, Manchester. tremble. During the most violent period of the gale, between 


Jas. Hamilton, Altrincham , ; ‘ . £1,330 O O | nine and ten o'clock on the morning of the 16th inst., there was 

Adam Fox, Bowden . ; 3 ; ; - 1,303 0 O| no perceptible difference in the stability of the structure, and 

Butters & Carson, Manchester . : ; - 1,269 © O/| even when trains were passing and the wind had all the advan- 

J. Spark, Urmston . : ‘ . : . 1,265 19 0 | tage it could possibly get the bridge stood like a rock. 

“he Seay Be Manchester ae ate Oni THE old parish church of Charbury has just been warmed 

Ss Wit, ae a aan nES(CE: es eeeae 1,245 © ©} on the small-bore system by Mr. John Neville, of 1 Upper 
WEN WILLIAMS, Manchester (accepied ) «1,219 -0 .9.| Charles Street, Goswell Road, E.C. The vicar, the Rev. 


Slaughter House and Stables in Connection. C. F. C. West, writes that, although the church contains 
125,000 cubic feet of space, the temperature was raised within 


Jas. Hamilton, Altrincham : . : : FIO ..0-0 : 
Adam Fox, Bowden . ; : ‘ ; ; 109 0 o | two hours after the fire was lighted. 
OWEN WILLIAMS, Manchester (accepted ) TOA OO MESSRS. WATERLOW Bros. & LAYTON, Limited, have 
Butters & Carson, Manchester. ; ; : 100 O Oj, been awarded a gold medal for their exhibits at the Cardiff 
George Macfarlane, Manchester . ; ‘ 99 O O}| International Exhibition. 
J , , ; ; 

1 cPaes U Protea One 2 OS 2 ae A suM of 350/. is to be raised for heating the parish 

MESS 2 Oe ee ae ? TO © | church of Quinton, and carrying out works of renovation. 


WEYMOUTH. THE Nonpanton Mission Room, Loughborough, has been 


: Pe warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
For oon Peinices d ae he vey Builaines sHpase chester stove, supplied by Mr. E, H. Shorland, of Manchester 


ROBERT CHRISTIE BENNETT, S.A, Architect, Weymouth, | 224 London, Mr. A. A. Butder, of Loughborough, being the 
Quantities by the Architect. architect of the building. 


J. A. Bartlett, Weymouth ; : ‘ 72438070: 0 FROM the report for the year ending September 29 last of 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth , . » 4,302 0 0, the superintendent of the Manchester Fire Brigade, it appears 
Davis & Son, Dorchester . : : F » 3,991 oO oO} there have been 426 fires, 30 of which were classed as serious, 
John J. Patten, Portland . : : : - 3,981 © oj where more than one-sixth of the property was damaged or 
John T. Whettam, Weymouth . : - 3,965 oO o/} destroyed. The total loss was estimated at 64,8652, and 
John Innes, Weymouth . : : : 3,884 0 o| 1,482,140/. was assessed to have been at risk within the walls of 
A. Krauss, 40 Colston Street, Bristol 5 3,875 © o/| the premises on fire. Thirty-seven fires were attended within 
A. Clarke, Weymouth ; ‘ i s . 3,846 oO 0} the limits of the fourteen districts protected by the Corporation 
James Purchase, Weymouth . : ; - 3,656 o o| fire brigade. At these fires the total loss was estimated at 
BROWN Bros., Weymouth (accep/ed P - 3,536 0 o| 7,1137, and 103,421/7 was assessed to have been at risk. As 


AND EFFECTIVE. DHRU RNRMMOoOon yvD’s 


a NEW PATENT PAISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


<—METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 


AT excluding Leakage. 
POTENT GLAeING For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 


Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
~ Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
attained by any other Glass in the Market, 


Gat rere SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (saxvreé?orers), 85 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


oH. HERRMANN, 
TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residences Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electric Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &c. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


LAING, WHARTON &2c DOw ni. 
ADDRESS—S24 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS. 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to apply to ; 


CATAROUIMARES Wim | P. JOLIN & CO. , Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 


SOMETHING NEW 


DRUMMONDS PERFECT 


SECTION 


compared with last year there has been a decrease of 51,1682. 
in the estimated total loss, and 688,034/. in the total amount a 
risk, and a decrease of 3 in the number of fires attended. The 
engine-houses, quarters for firemen, and huts are in good con- 
dition ; the whole cost, when erected, 18,6027. 55. 
the land cost 14,9122. 18s. 74, besides which there is an annual 


chief rent of 81/7, 125. 1d. 


IN an action raised by Messrs. Ross & Sons, contractors of the 
against Alex. Beveridge, solicitor, 
in which recovery was 
Sheriff Gillespie has issued an 
interlocutor finding that, as the plans form part of the process 
in the Court of Session action between the pursuers and the 
said commissioners, the pursuers may have a right to have 
found) to the said process, but 
that an application to enforce this right is incidental to the 

the Court of Session, 


new waterworks, Kirkcaldy, again: 
secretary of the Water Commission, 
sought of certain documents, 


them restored (if they can be 


said action, and falls to be made in 
therefore dismisses the action. 


In the Glasgow Dean 


to erect buildings on the east side of Bridge Street ; Jan 
Miller & Co., rivet and bolt manufacturers, to erect new build- 
the corner of Stobcross and Elliot Streets ; George 
Taggart & Co., to make alterations on an existing building in 
Street, Bridgeton ; Alexander M‘Laren, to erect a four- 
and Wm. M‘Connell, 


ings at 


James 


storey building in Dale Street, Bridgeton ; 


to erect buildings in Davidson Street. 


THE Birmingham Post says that a larg 


just been distributed among local firms. 


wrought-steel tubes for water-conveyance in South Africa, and 
line of nearly two miles in length. The 
tubes will be rolled out of the best steel sheets, tubes so made 
being much lighter for overland transit than cast-iron pipes, as 
well as more durable underground. The tubes are to be of 
24-feet lengths, and of three several diameters for nesting, 
14 inches, and 16 inches. 
to note that each length of tube is fitted with a patent wrought- 
steel socket, and that the joints are not welded, but double- 


will compose a pipe 


namely, 12 inches, 


rivetted, with only 1-inch pitch. 


Messrs. NICHOLLS & CLARKE, of High Street, Shoreditch, 
have recently completed the whole of the leaded glass work for 
the new City of London Court, which will be opened early next 
as designed and carried out by 
Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke, consists of the crest of Lord Mayor 


month. ‘The stained glass, 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Bits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tapbixs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


1902 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé- 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties of ee a ake 
elected specially to suit Archit J 
BATH STONE { Specifications ani Builders’ eed 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


of Guild Court last week permission 
was granted to the National Security Savings Bank of Glasgow 


e order for tubes has 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Whitehead, Mr. H.H. Bridgman, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. B.S. Foster 
MacGeagh ; also the City arms and crests of the Sheriffs Gray 
and Newton, with a filling in of quarry glass bearing a pattern 
of the “Rose and Crown.” The work has been most ably 
carried out. 

THE tender of Messrs. Laidlaw, Sons, & Caine, Limited, of 
Glasgow, has been accepted for extension and improvement of 
the Ardrossan Gasworks. The cost will be 2,1242. 

ACCORDING to the annual report of the Leeds chief con- 
stable for the past year, the fire brigade has been called out 
194 times, but the fires numbered only 176, seven being out of 
the borough, at which the loss was increased. The total 
property destroyed represented 63,459/., against 36,7072. last 
year. There are now eleyen Somers’s patent fire alarms fixed 
in Leeds streets, and the water tanks have been increased to 
twenty-two. 

TENDERS were lately invited for the repair of the Butter 
Market at Canterbury, under the direction of Mr. Frank Baker, 
the City Surveyor, but the Town Council have since decided to 
remove the building entirely, and throw the area into an open 
space. 

Av the meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee, the 
Chairman, speaking of the new works at Vyrnwy, said the time 
was arriving when they would begin to impound the water, and 
the beneficial results of the many years of work they_had had in 
hand would now be seen. They obtained their Act of Parlia- 
ment a year after Manchester, but he hoped they would see the 
Vyrnwy works completed to the satisfaction of the city long 
before the Manchester people had completed their scheme. 

THE return of Mr. Waterhouse, the accountant to the 
Northern Iron Trade Arbitration Board, for two months end- 
ing October 8, recently made, shows a production of 53,000 
tons in plates, bars, angles, and rails, which is an improvement 
upon the previous two months of 4,000 tons. There has been 
the largest rise of the year in prices—namely, Is, 10d. on the 
previous return, the net average price of the four classes of iron 
being 4/. 16s. 

A COMPANY has been formed for lighting Hawes with coal 
gas, and at a meeting held last week a deputation from the 
Water Gas Syndicate attended and explained the process of 
making water gas, and the relative merits of water and coaljgas 
from economical and other points of view. Mr. Willey said that at 
Leeds Forge, by adopting water gas for lighting purposes, the 
gas bill had been reduced from 5,000/. to go0/, He calculated 
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Designs & Estimates Free. Also I 
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In addition 


James 


It is for 800 tons of 


It is interesting 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOG RAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing | 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuoue 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. . 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


White Asphaltes. 
M. ST OD AR ae & C O. Wishes to draw the Mir oe ARCHITECTS to 


aS 69 CHANCERY LANE wW.c. 
OrFicu:—No. 90 CANNON STREET, H.C. Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished inthe 


Fwy COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


(0 Stained & Leaded Glass 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 


Catalogue on application. 
| 24 GRAY’S INN ROA 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 
ASPHALTE. 


LN 


KOKO MOK . 


SOPEOSSS SSS SSSOSSSSSHLHSSOESOOOOOOOS best stvle and op short notice. 


SIMPLEX TeAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * ** 
««*x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Jontract Required, 
No ZiINc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


C.F. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


¢ “yp SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE’S G 
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WRAP PAS LLL SLL LLL SSO AN D 
GROVER & Co. (#imiter), Engineers, &c. IMRAY'S 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. Ay 
WRITE FOR PATENT 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
« * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * HINGES AND BOLTS. eo 


le ad SCSECOESSEOCSPOESSSOSCVOVOSS 


«ACME ” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double- acting Doors. 
Also“ ACME"’ DOOR-SPRING 
¢ Ftor Double-acting Doors only 


QUANTITIES, E°C. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& Yorl 
J. L. ALLDAY igeai 

olton i 
s . 5 Exhibitions, 1887, 


. Spartan sary : showrooms HINDLE, 
3] HOUNDSDITCH. NORTON & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM. | Miustrated Friction. OLDHAM. 
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that the cost of plant for manufacturing water gas at Hawes | the principles of sanitation. The examiners were Messrs. C. 
would be about 1,350/,, and about 300/, would cover the cost | Hudson, C. T. Millis, J. C. Ashdown, G. Davis, and L. F. 
of piping necessary for its distribution. If 500 lights were in | Gilbert, the last representing the United Operative Plumbers’ 
operation, he believed that on their principle gas could be | Association. One-third only of the applicants succeeded in 
supplied at 3s. 6d. per 1,009 feet. A deputation was appointed | passing the examination. 

by the meeting to go to Leeds Forge and report to a future 
meeting their opinion on the practical working of water gas. 


THE question of compensation for damage sustained by the AMERICAN BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE. 


property-owners of Cradley Heath by extensive subsidence on I 

July 1 has been settled without taking it into court. The pro- | ON Saturday night a meeting of the South Staffordshire 
prietors of the colliery responsible for the damage (Messrs, | Institute of Iron and Steel Works Managers was held at the 
Parsons & Cooper) have agreed to pay 2,500/. to the Property- Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley. Mr. Hudson, of Woodside Iron- 
Owners’ Committee, and also 200/. for legal expenses. This | Works, read a paper on “American Blast-furnace Practice.” 
will be divided amongst the owners who suffered damage by | The author, after referring to the great development of 
the committee. It was estimated that the total damage caused | American blast-furnace practice during recent years, the lead- 
by the subsidence was about 10,0007. The Primitive Methodist | ing and most striking feature of which is the enormous 
Chapel at Cradley has also recently been damaged considerably | quantity of pig-iron which is being made from individual fur- 
by mining operations, and the owner of the colliery (Mr. | Naces, spoke of the disadvantages under which South Stafford- 
Swindell) has paid to the trustees of the chapel 200/, and | Shire as an inland area suffered. With heavy railway and canal 
undertaken to do the cramping necessary for the stability of | rates such as the manufacturers have to contend against, 
the building. economy must be pursued, not only in rolling-mills, but also at 
THE foundation-stones of new extensive buildings to be | Plast-furnaces from which these mills derive their supply of pig- 
erected, at a cost of about 7,000/., in Free School Lane, Lincoln, | "09. He contended that the only hope of maintaining an 
by the Lincoln Co-operative Society, have been laid. increased volume of trade rests on the ability to produce 
Mn RDWin Peaks, hot-water engiieer Of High Sticel Pasta One AmaDO HEE factor of economy is the spreading of 
Fenton, is the manufacturer, as also the inventor and patentee, diag . ook nae VIG. pepdacria?: He then proceeded to 
of an improved system of high-pressure hot-water heating on the ar eee gers Tapio Piast tuen Teme iar Hee acependsydD 
the small-bore principle. The apparatus consists of a coil of pone ra oe (Tes HIpOr aut Oue sonar ae Tic ORAOre, 
: : Ppatau favourable working-lines of construction, and highly compressed 

pipes of very small diameter, containing a very small body aipeeAnaivcne of Ameri : : d an 
of water, is subjected to a fierce fire, and the water soon / y : olpeape vias) allt hd Seat ute Dh wraka 
becomes’ heated to a temperature far beyond boiling-point, at php pe pee ny ae Chat iene cars ornke 
exceedingly high pressure, This thin stream of water is con- fasten Aca nea rite ae pbe Sereno puereen 
ducted round a building, and is capable of raising sufficient | .-.1) -. 7) : SDS FeOtH Tea ees: DISSE palte ee 1Abe at 
Went tee kieke weather sight is that, in comparison with height, the top of the bosh is 
: not nearly so wide as in English practice, while the hearth is 
much wider. These features give greater area at melting tempe- 
rature, afford easy descent of materials, and greatly facilitate 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. the proper diffusion of ascending gases. ‘The liability to form 
are j : ring scaffolds is reduced to a minimum. Blast pressures of 
AT the examination of plumbers for registration on Saturday, | from 8 lbs. to 1o lbs. per square inch are employed in America 
at the Guilds’ Institute, applicants were present from various | against pressures of from 3 lbs. to 5lbs. in England. Nearly 
parts of London, as well as from towns of Kent and Essex. | all American furnaces are worked with closed hearths and tin- 
The examinations embraced tests of joint-making, lead-laying,-| fires evenly spaced all round. Hot blast from firebrick stoves 
&c., and a set of questions relating to the qualities of mate- | of the Cowper or Whitwell type is employed, and driven into 
rials,“the ‘construction of various forms of house-fittings, and | the furnace through bronze tinfires placed very much higher 


FIRE! FIRE! 


GRIFFITHS’ ““PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itselt, 

It eereas Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyroden® 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


It is egbtes 9.! innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can avply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From i i 33S From 8. 0, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Skee 29 Princess Street, ATL Galata, Meaahoneee ER Caner oe Teer 
Manchester: December 22, 1887. DeAR Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 


| 
DEAR S1Rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your’ Aquol’”’ Paint,and also your **Pyrodene”’ Fireproot Paint, have given great 
satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per.cent. over 


for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. | ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 


7 | tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, | ake as nee a grip “ when pap tics. sad ve Nore th epee pyend a sony exposure 
~ ~ ~ e consider them, theretore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. | “To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. ri 8. C. LOWE'& SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 


4&5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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above the floor than in English practice. Furnaces belonging from percolating in and contaminating it. In connection with 
to the Edgar Thompson Company and the North Chicago | this a number of constant-supply silicated carbon filters are 
Rolling-mill Company, and others, were described. The pro- | shown, the merits of which are too well known to need 
duction of pig-iron at the first-named was said to be from 1,800 description. 
to ae tons per week, with a fuel oe 4 about one | 
ton of coke per ton of pig-iron. , e icago furnaces pro- , 
duce from Pico to PEAS per week, with less than a ton of BOLTON MASTER BUILDERS ASSOCIATION. 
coke per ton of iron. These furnaces run about two years, and | TE annual meeting of the members of this Association was 
make from 150,000 to 200,000 tons of iron before they are | held on Wednesday in last week. Mr. Henry Critchley, 
blown out for repairs. The Franklin furnace was also | president, occupied the chair. Mr. Briscoe, the secretary, read 
described, the leading feature of which was the remarkably low | the annual report, as follows :— 
bosh. The furnace was described as having done very good The trade during the past year has not been a busy one, 
work on a mixture of anthracite coal and coke as fuel. and the scarcity of work given out has resulted in diminished 
profits. The long-looked-for revival in trade has not yet 
arrived, ae consequently the employers feel the continued 
strain severely. During the past year there has been little to 
THE SWEDISH TIMBER TRADE. report in respect to any difference between masters and work- 
A SWEDISH journal states that, in consequence of the unusua] | men. In the carpenters and joiners’ branch a claim to two 
number of vessels which have visited the Swedish ports of the hours’ allowance for “sharpening time” has been made, but as 
Baltic this autumn in search of cargoes, and of the consequent | it is not in accordance with the custom of the trade, and is not 
fall in freights, most merchants who are accustomed to ware- named in the rules, an interview is sought to be obtained 
house their unsold goods through the winter are taking advan- | between masters and workmen to discuss the matter. In the 
tage of the unusual opportunity to ship them at once. A | plumbing branch the peremptory action of the Bolton Water- 
natural result of this has been an ‘ncreased animation in the | works Committee in seeking to abolish the use of boilers behind 
timber trade, but it appears that this has already been overdone, | the fireplace without the intervention of a cistern, called forth 
and the latest reports from the timber market of the Baltic | efforts to bring about a check to this unreasonable resolution. 
ports state that things are very quiet again. To effect that object a circular was issued to each member of 
the Council, stating the case of the plumbers, and the result 
ite ee was that a the Council meeting the matter was referred back 
: for consideration, and expressions were used by the members 
ENGINEERING AT THE CARDIFF EXHIBITION. of the Council at the unfairness of adopting such a change 
Messrs. HENRIE H. RAYWARD & CO., engineers, boilermakers, without notice to enable the plumbers to complete work already 
iron and brassfounders, of Cardiff, have a representative show | in hand. The Employers’ Liability Amendment Bill, the Steam 
at the Exhibition. Amongst their exhibits are driven-tube Engines (Persons in Charge) Bill, and the Rating of Machinery 
- wells for obtaining supplies of water not only for temporary | Bill have been discussed, and a subscription was voted to the 
purposes, for which they are particularly adapted, such as National Association towards opposing these Bills. The 
building, railway construction, ascertaining water-levels for | former Bill was postponed for a time, and the other 
drainage and other works, &c., but for obtaining permanent withdrawn. At the half-yearly meeting of the National 
supplies for houses, farms, villages, breweries, &c. A well | Association, held on January 23, at the Builders’ Institute, 
driven in the grounds there is 40 feet deep, and is capable of London, this Association was represented by the president, 
delivering 1,000 gallons of water per hour. The special feature | treasurer, and secretary. Particulars of the meeting have 
of these wells is the wonderful rapidity with which they may be | already been distributed amongst the members. At the half- 
put down, a well being often driven and pump set to work in | yearly meeting of the National Association, held at Liverpool, 
an hour or two. The water obtained, too, is usually a great deal | on July 23, the representatives of this Association were the 
purer than that from open wells, as surface water is prevented ! president, vice-president, treasurer, Mr. Gregson, Mr. Dickin- 
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son, and the secretary. The meeting was of a general 


character. The various questions affecting the trade through- | 


out the country were touched upon, and the report and accounts 
were submitted and passed. In the evening members were 
hospitably entertained, and on the following day a special 
excursion was made up the river and over the works of the 
Manchester Ship Canal from Eastham to Ellesmere Port. The 
question of railway wharfage, as referred to in the last report, 


has not yet resulted in any settlement, the claims of the rail- | 


way companies being objected to by the timber trade connected 
with this Association, and recently nothing has been heard 
further of the matter. 

The following members were elected as committee for the 
ensuing year, viz. :—President, Mr. William Townson ; deputy- 
president, Mr. Henry Critchley; vice-president, Mr. Pryce 
Weaver ; treasurer, Mr, J. Henry Marsden ; onthe committee, 
three representatives from each of the following branches of 
the building trade were also appointed, viz. :—Carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, plumbers, slaters, plasterers and painters, 
and masons. 
appointed auditors for the ensuing year. The annual dinner of 
the Association is to be held in December. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 
THE Master, Wardens, and Court of the Worshipful Company 


of Plumbers entertained on Monday evening the Lord Mayor | 


and the Sheriffs, together with a select company, at a Livery 
dinner, at the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside. Mr. W. H. Bishop 
(the master) presided, and amongst the company, which 
numbered about 120 gentlemen, were the Earl of Denbigh, Sir 
M. E. Grant-Duff, Sir R. Fowler, M.P., Sir Hugh Owen, 


Captain Colomb, M.P., Mr. C. Murdoch, M.P., Sir Andrew | 


Clark, Sir Reginald Hanson, Sir E. Arnold, Sir Philip Magnus, 
Sir Douglas Galton, Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C. (Renter 
Warden), Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr. Seth Smith, Mr. Clark, and 
other members of the architectural and engineering professions, 
Mr. T. Bent, vice-president of the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association, the Mayors of several towns, and the Sheriffs (Mr. 
Alderman Gray and Mr. A. J. Newton). The Master proposed 
the usual loyal toasts, which were drunk with great heartiness. 
Lord Denbigh responded for the House of Lords, and Sir R. 
Fowler, M.P., for the House of Commons. 


Messrs. James Gregson and George Norris were | 


In proposing the health of the Lord Mayor, the Master, who | 


began by referring to the early history of sanitary science, said 
that Mr. Ruskin in his beautiful little volume called the « Bible 
of Amiens,” with the wonderful artistic skill of which he was a 
master, associated with an edifice already beautiful the adorn: 
ment of his imagination, and asked the question, “ Who built this 
house?” The same thing might be asked of that guild, which 
dated back 500 years. As to the work of the company in 
regard of sanitary reform, the Master said in the metropolitan 
area in the period between 1854 and 1864 the increase of 
houses was 88,112; 1864 to 1874 it was 141,472, and 1874 to 
1884 it was 190,841. In the period from 1854 to 1864 there 
were 28 new houses built every day, from 1864 to 1874 45 
houses, and from 1874 to 1884 60 houses. At. such 
a rate of increase as that, what was the need of sanitary 
and other arrangements connected with the water-supply 
and the health of this vast city? It was impossible 
to read the report of the Congress of London and 
Provincial Plumbers of 1884 without being convinced that 
in the belief of the plumber his work was not being 
carried out efficiently, and now they had a union of three 
interests—the general public, the master plumbers, and the 
operative plumbers—all working in complete accord. One of 
those who took part in the Plumbers’ Congress struck the 


| right chord when he said the general public, who thought they 


had just cause of complaint against the plumbing trade, were 
not aware that they did not design their own work, but were in 
reality carrying out other people’s ideas of sanitation, which 
were not deserving of the name of iceas. The Congress also 
decided that in its opinion the registration of master plumbers 
and journeymen was expedient. In 1886 that company 
opened a list for the registration of plumbers. In the session 
1886-7 they had 580 applicants; 1887-8, 730; and in the 
current session 2,740, of which about 1,000 were received since 
July. Many facts pointed to the need of such a system of 
registration. It might be interesting to the Lord Mayor to 
know that in some of the examinations as many as 75 per 
cent. of the applicants had failed to pass. At the 
present time district councils in connection with the 
Plumbers’ Company were in operation in Northumber- 
Jand, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, the North 
Riding, Liverpool, Birkenhead, West Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Manchester, and Sussex. 
In Scotland there were district councils in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Forfarshire, Fifeshire, Aberdeenshire, Inverness, Dum- 
friesshire, Wigtownshire, and Kircudbrightshire. District 
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called it Portland cement, since it resembled the Portland 
stone in colour. 

About the year 1827, Sir Charles Pasley, a conscientious 
investigator, improved and cheapened Apsidin’s process by 
selecting the English chalk, an uncrystalline, fine-grained, 
earthy, porous limestone, of little cohesion, as best suited for 
manufacturing the cement. He mixed it with clay from the 
deposits at the mouth of the Medway river, near Chatham, and 
calcined them. The special merits of calcination at white heat 
were then not known, so that quality could not be relied upon. 

In the year 1828, Professor Fuchs, of Munich, formulated 
the first scientific theory of the action of hydraulic limes, and 
proved in a prize essay that Portland cement, which, so far, 
had been a secret of a few manufacturers, might be produced 
anywhere, from a variety of materials. For want of successful 
competition, the manufacture was carried on empirically for 
many years more ; hence the cement lacked uniform quality, 
the elements of progress, and brought but low prices. Many 
wrecks are of record where Portland cement had acted mis- 
chievously, so that engineers and architects had no confidence 
in it, on account of supposed treacherous qualities. The new 
material dragged along with scanty recognition until, in 1858, 
John Grant, by experiments and adherence to a system of 
details, enabled the London drainage works and the Thames 
Embankment to be carried on, unerringly, as to good quality of 
the cement. The standard was now gradually raised and re- 
duced ; but this pioneer’s experiments were of necessity incom- 
plete. Owing to local causes, it appeared that by adding to 
the weight of the cement, its tensile strength was largely in- 
creased. From this, unfortunately, the basis was reduced, that 
great weight was more desirable than fine grinding. 

Grant’s merits and high standing caused his dictum to 
remain unquestioned long after experiments had pointed it out 
as a fallacy. The labour of Reid, Mann, Newman and others 
in England; Michaelis, Banschinger, Dyckerhoff, &c., in 
Germany; of Zuirek and Hanenschild in Austria, and the 
valuable tests of the late General Gilmore, U.S. E.; W. W. 
Maclay, Eng. of the N.Y. depot of docks, 7,000 tests ; 
Eliot C. Clarke, of the Boston Main Drainage Works, 25,000 
tests ; E. J. Desmith, of Washington, and others have reversed 
the fallacious doctrines. The importance of fineness is re- 
cognised, and we command brands of uniform quality, which 
equal the strength of good building stone. 

In the interesting annals of the material, each successful 
new factory may be claimed as a triumph of modern science, 
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councils were also in process of formation at Portsmouth, 
Southampton (for Hampshire and the Isle of Wight), Cardiff 
and South Wales, Bristol and the West of England, Plymouth, 
Devonport, Leicester, Nottingham, Hull, Leeds, Dublin, and 
Belfast. He had just had placed in his hand a statement of 
great importance to them, that it was intended in all future 
buildings on the Grosvenor estate only to employ registered 
plumbers. In proposing “The Health of the Lord Mayor,” he" 
said they looked to his lordship as the chief representative of 
our municipal institutions for encouragement and support. 
The Lord Mayor, in reply, observed that the great want of the 
present day was more perfect sanitation ; and he ventured to 
believe that if the Plumbers’ Company were supported, as they 
deserved to be, in their present efforts by the other rich com- 
panies, they would effect, in the long run, a great improve- 
ment in sanitation. Other toasts followed. 


ans 
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MORTARS AND CONCRETES.* 


Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, puzzolanas, im- 
ported from Italy and France, from Germany vdé Holland, 
were the standard ingredients for hydraulic mortar in England. 
About 1756 the Eddystone lighthouse was consumed by fire. 
John Smeaton, entrusted with the erection of a new structure, 
searched for native materials for a mortar which was to resist 
the action of surfand sea. The lime from Aberthaw answered 
his purpose best. He investigated the cause, and proved 
before long that but those limes resist the water which, wheu 
treated with acids, leave argillaceous residues. 

In the year 1796, Parker introduced a product burned of 
lumps of chalky clay from the English coast, and called it 
Roman cement, because its colour resembled Roman puzzolana. 
The inference followed that hydraulic cements might be pro- 
duced artificially of lime and clay. Consistent efforts revealed 
to M. Vicat, the French chemist, the due combining propor- 
tions and temperatures of calcining for a hydraulic cement 
which was, about the same time, empirically invented by Joseph 
Apsidin, an English mason. After trials with waste clinkers, 
under Parker’s process, he pulverised the calcareous detritus 
produced by the wear of the limestone roads near Leeds, 
mixed clay with it, and burned it in a kiln, at red heat. He 


* From a paper by Mr. Adolph Cluss, architect, read at a con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects. 
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because a great variety of raw materials produced an approxi- 
mately equal quality of cement, provided that each is indi- 
vidually treated and mixed. Still the chemistry of the silicates 
is yet undeveloped. The observations and conclusions of 
leading experts conflict sometimes, and neither contestant may 
be in a position to adduce strict proofs. I have therefore 
endeavoured to condense from the scattered information such 


largely accepted facts and theories as tend to direct the atten- | 


tion of the busy architect to the vital points at issue. 


Ingredients, Classifications and Properties of Mortar. 

The principal ingredients of rich mortars, the cementing sub- 
stances and carriers of plasticity required for the setting of 
hydraulic mortars and cements, are the limes. The dense lime- 
stones, fine-grained, crystalline rocks, chemically called carbon- 
ates of lime, form the standard material for the mortar industry. 
By calcining different limestones, rich or fat limes, hydraulic 
limes and cements are obtained. In modern practice pure 
lime mortars are considered as secondary building materials of 
scanty resistibility formed under unfavourable conditions. 
Normal mortars are to contain combinations of lime with silica 
and other bases, approaching the strength of bricks and stones ; 
these rank as primary materials of construction. Good mortar 
is to have plasticity when mixed with large doses of sand and 
after solidification compressive strength; tensile strength, as 
evidence of independent cohesion and force to defy frost and 
heat ; adhesive power for cementing blocks to monolithic 
bodies. It is to be invariable in volume during and after solidi- 
fication, to be weather proof, and for hydraulic works also 
water tight. All mortars are generally mixed with sand. It 
imparts crushing strength, lessens shrinkage and saves expense 
in lime mortars. 

Hydraulic cements require sand only at exposed surfaces. 
Otherwise it serves as an adulteration for reducing a surplus of 
strength and density to actual requirements of a given bulk. 
The sand should be clean, sharp, large grained, not too uniform 
in size, free from loam, well screened, and, if necessary, washed. 
Admixed particles of clay adhere to the sand and form dia- 
phragms between sand and mortar, which for durability require 
close contact. Puzzolanas are pulverised volcanic rocks, com- 
posed chiefly of soluble silica, alumina, iron, and small quanti- 
ties of lime. They produce hydraulic mortars when mixed 
with lime instead of ordinary sand. Where better material is 
scarce, pulverised bricks and similar materials form weak arti- 
ficial puzzolanas. 


| Since sand is mostly used in greater quantities than the 
cementing substances, it equals them in importance. It is in 
all cases embedded in the matrix as a mechanical mixture. 
Tensile and crushing strength of the same cement with equal 
doses of different qualities of sand vary more than those of 
different brands of cement, within the same group, do among 
themselves. In slacking limes or mixing cements, a certain 
quantity of water must form, with the solids, chemical combina- 
tions called hydrates. An additional quantity is necessary for 
imparting plasticity to the paste, and evaporates again during 
the hardening, hence a too lavish use of water renders the 
mortars porous. Clear rain or river water is best suited, since 
waters from wells or springs is often impregnated with carbonic 
acid or other deleterious substances. Natural cements require 
more water than Portland, fine ground more than coarse, and 
quick-setting more than slow-setting cements. 

The lime mortars solidify by evaporation and pressure. In- 
duration proceeds slowly from the surface inward. The cement 
mortars enter the chemical combinations promptly, in propor- 
tion to and with the energy depending upon the materials 
which are already formed by the process. They set by a phy- 
sical and chemical process, while reaction begun by the agency 
of heat is perfected by the action of the mortar. As soon as 
the combinations are accomplished, creative activity is confined 
to secondary formations. Induration goes on at once simul- 
taneously through the whole mass, but hardens, and strength 
increases for variable periods. An often mooted question 
related to the subject under discussion may here be alluded to, 
Is it safe to use cement on the second set? Cement having 
set before use in the pan or on the mortar board is probably 
not damaged chemically when plasticity is restored by new 
additions of water, but its density will be lessened, and, in con- 
sequence, its efficiency. However, for a day or so, as long as 
the water has not been evaporated or absorbed, these bad 
effects may be obviated by simply beating, manipulating and 
stirring the congealed mortar with a minimum of water, when 
a mortar of little hydraulic energy, but slow and sure increase 
of density, will finally result. Extra exertion on the part of the 
mortar men is indispensable for the success of this makeshift. 
Shrinking mortars are and have been prolific sources of disasters 
in walls faced with thin jointed materials and backed with 
material having heavy mortar joints. 

_ The adhesive or cementing power with masonry is a most 
important requisite of mortar. Until lately this was and is stil 
largely the dark horse of the mortar theories. Mann has asce 
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am 


tained, by 1,200 special tests, that pure Portland cement of 425 | 


pounds tensile and 5,690 pounds compressive strength per 
square inch has but 60 to 80 pounds adhesive strength to lime- 
stone, and that the proportion of tensile to adhesive strength 
varies from 9:1 to 5:1. In fact, these are different things which 
bear no comparison, while tensile and compressive strength 
being based upon pbysical attraction between homogeneous 
molecules, the adhesive power 1s formulated under a different 
physical law. Hanenschild has for years investigated it, and 
finds that it is largely based upon the adhesion of contiguous 


surfaces, intensified by an intermediate moistening fluid of glu- 
tinous consistency, which brings about the transition from , 
apparent to real adhesion. With absolute tight contact, the | 


resistance to separation would be infinitely great ; it decreases 
with the square of the distance between the surfaces, and 
differs in tensity for heterogeneous plates of equal weights and 


sizes, or for dissimilar liquids. Both fat lime mortar, as well as 
Portland cement mortar, resemble glutinous substances, but — 


under the microscope the first shows an emulsion of minute 
swelled, moistened globules in partial solution ; while the second 
appears as a mixture of semi-vitreous swelled scales separated 


by water. 
Natural Cements. 


Limestone with intimate, fine-grained admixture of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, &c., in quantities of 35 to 60 per cent., Is 


called cement stone. The high percentage of silicates causes a | 


separation of the alumina from the silica during calcination at 


red heat just sufficient to expel the carbonic acid. Oxides of , 


iron and chlorites of. potash are generally present in small 
quantities ; they assist hydraulicity and crystallisation. A 
cement of porous, friable, globular texture, with aspecific gravity 
of 2°7 is obtained ; it contains silica and alumina in soluble 
state, and hence the lime can easily act on either, according to 


affinity, when water is added for mixing and hydration. The 


burned lumps must be pulverised before they will combine with | 


water, when they forin hydrated silicate of lime, while the 


alumina remains practically inert. These cements do not heat | 


up nor swell sensibly whilst they are mixed; they set quickly, 
but harden slowly under water without shrinking, and attain 


gradually great strength with well developed adhesive force. | 


The colour of these cements gives no clue to their actual value, 
since it is chiefly due to oxides of iron and manganese, which 
bear no relation to hydraulic properties. 


must be carried to the production of impalpable powder. These 
cements bear doses of sand of double their own volume or over. 
Mixing pure cements, from 30 to 40 per cent. of water must be 
added. 

Many causes co-operate in affecting rocks of the compound 
character, required for the production of hydraulic cements. 
Deleterious material is disseminated through the various strata 
of a quarry in constantly and widely changing proportions ; 
each stratum exhibits heterogeneous features, hence it taxes 
| judgment begotten of large experience, honesty, carefulness and 
skill to keep up reasonable uniform quality. Different quarries 
show dissimilar stones ; the best brands vary greatly in chemical 
composition. Fineness, density, thorough and homogeneous 
_ mixture, humidity, accessory ingredients, enter largely in the 

problems. To preserve the activity and strength of the natural 
cements for a longer time, air and moisture must be excluded by 

careful packing and dry storage of the barrels, otherwise the 
premature production of carbonate of lime will interfere with 
subsequent hydration. 


Natural Portland Cement. 


Natural Portland cements are manufactured in those rare 
cases where rocks are traced which contain combinations of lime 
and silicate of alumina in the chemical proportions and physical 

| conditions found necessary for producing artificial Portland. 
The treatment then differs from that of ordinary cement only 
in the higher temperature for burning. There are extensive 
| works of this class around Perlmoos in Germany, Grenoble in 
France, &c. 


Artificial Portland Cement. 


Most of the progressive governments and organised bodies 
of architects and engineers of the world have been, within the 
last decade, taking action on the material. The artificial 
Portland cement of commerce is a product in which pulverised 
chalk or limestone is intimately mixed with such a quantity 
‘of pulverised clay as will produce, when calcined at white 
heat, vitreous but not entirely melted clinkers, which, when 
pulverised and hydrated, harden under water. Being entirely 
under the control of the manufacturers, the Portland cements 
are less variable than the natural cement. 
| According to Dr. Michaelis, the foremost cement expert 

now living, the raw materials, when dried at 212 degrees Fahr., 
| consist essentially of 75 to 79 per cent., by weight, of carbonate 
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These, when burned, represent 62} to 67 per cent. of lime and 
33$ to 29 per cent. of silicates, silica, alumina, oxide of iron, 
leaving 4 per cent. for accessories. After the hardening of the 
hydrated cement a transformation by complicated reaction has 
taken place into hydrates, silicate of lime as the most important 
ingredient in hydrated aluminate of lime, ferruginous lime, 
hydrate of lime, basic sulphate of lime and carbonate of lime. 
Microscopic examinations of other investigators do not conflict 
with this analysis. During the calcination, alumina and oxide 
of iron, which acted in the clay as bases, assume the réle of 
acids towards the lime, the calcinated oxide of iron acting as 
flint in the fire. A preponderance of alumina favours quick 
setting, while an increase of iron has the opposite effect. The 
ingredients being pulverised are mixed into a homogeneous 
paste, baled, dried and burned by exposure to a quick white 
heat, equal to the melting-point of wrought-iron. This causes, 
first, the expulsion of the chemically bound water and carbonic 
acid, and next a softening of the whole mixture. 

When partial vitrification sets in, the heat is to be promptly 
stopped, since a higher heat or a continued, oxidising heat of 
the normal temperature will ruin the cement, which now requires 
rapid cooling as much as it did a quick heat before. At this 
stage the sifting lime is allayed with the softened clay, while 
neither is in fusion yet. A disposition for the formation of new 
combinations of lime, with silica, alumina, oxide of iron, &c., is 
induced without allowing these nascent combinations to be 
fully consummated, because they, as crystalline bodies, would 
impede the subsequent hydration and the dense interlocking of 
the molecules during the setting, crystallisation, of the cement. 
Under these circumstances the lime, though not chemically 
combined, is engaged and kept out of harm’s way. The high 
temperature in the kiln has gradually condensed the mass, and 
most prominently the silica. The globular texture attained in 
moderate heat was simultaneously tranformed into a limited 
semi-vitreous texture. The Portland cement owes its high 
reputation largely to such physical changes. Globular texture 
makes contact by points, while laminated texture achieves more 
intimate contact by surfaces. In our case it secures in strata 
of equal height about 50 per cent. more cementing substance 
than a mass of globular particles. This close packing intensifies 
cohesion of which the high tensile strength is the brochant. 
After cooling, the clinkers are ground to impalpable dense, 
drossy, steel-hard powder, having a specific gravity of 30 to 
3°15. A few weeks’ storage seasons the product and makes it 
ready for use. 
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Setting and Hardening Processes. 


All the combinations produced during calcination contain 
more lime than can be disposed of, for the formation of hydrates, 
when the cement is mixed. Hence, under the influence of 
water, decomposition sets in, combinations are formed which 
are poorer in lime, and lime is disengaged which, in the 
presence of alkalies, soda and potash, crystallises to some 
extent. In the hardening cement there is not any combination 
of lime which is insoluble in water. The durability of hy- 
draulic cements in water, and prominently in the sea, is not 
caused by their chemical composition, but by physical pro- 
perties mentioned above, and in addition by part of the 
liberated lime absorbing eagerly carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, and forming insoluble carbonate of lime which makes a 
protecting coat over the surface of the cement, and counteracts 
the decomposing tendencies of the water. Under the influences 
the texture of the cement is sufficiently condensed for de- 
barring access into the interior of the wells to the carbonic acid 
itself which, when moist, would act on all the calcareous com- 
binations with silica, alumina and iron. As accessory ingre- 
dients occur in Portland cement, sulphate of lime and other 
combinations of sulphur which, combining with seven chemical 
equivalents{of water, and even more, cause considerable increase 
of volume. 

This explains why a large percentage of sulphuric acid 
endangers the durability of hydraulic cements, while a small 
addition of it*tends to increase their strength. If the contents 
of clay in Portland cement rise above 50 per cent. of the cal- 
cined lime,”overlayed cement, complete vitrification is to be 
feared during the burning, the lack of cementing substance, 
lime, is felt, and the cement becomes an inert mass unfit for use. 
On the other hand, an overlimed cement tends toward quick- 
setting and blowing or expansion. These efforts, due to presence 
of free caustic lime, may be remedied by airing such cement, 
for a day orjmore, when the caustic lime will absorb carbonic 
acid from the air and become an indifferent body for the 
cement. ‘There is for each material one most favourable pro- 
position in which the tendencies to shrinking and to blowing 
neutralise each other so that a good cement is the result. The 
chemical reaction requires, for cements burned at white heat 
only, half as much water as those burned at moderate heat ; 
this, no doubt, contributes to the superior strength of the Port- 
land. Water, 20 to 25 per cent. of the weight of the- cement, 
generally suffices for mixing pure cement. Mixtures with sand, 
according to its dry or moist state, require increased quantities. 
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By far the strongest mortar, with or without sand, results from 
mixtures in a state of incoherent dampness with no more 
plasticity than absolutely necessary for the work in hand. Too 
long continued stirring, or excess of water, prevent setting, a 
paste being formed which slowly hardens by shrinkage, caused 
by evaporation and pressure, analogous to fat lime. Normal 


material and treatment result in slow and cool setting, but . 


comparatively low adhesive power. 

The strength increases for a slow-setting cement gradually 
for about two years, while the comprehensive strength increases 
for many years. All Portland cements bear very large doses 
of sand. These gradually retard setting and reduce the tensile 
strength of pure cement, one year after mixing, for 1, 2, 3 and 
4 parts of sand to 1 of cement, by 25, 50, 60 and 70 per cent., 
Michaelis’s and Grant’s tests. Excessive doses of sand make a 
hard, raw mixture difficult of manipulation, hence become un- 
suitable for architectural work. Portland cement is dangerous 
for use in fastening projecting blocks or ornaments to walls. 
The fat cement mortars shrink on exposureto air. In addition 
the silica, the texture of which was condensed by the extreme 
kiln heat, expands within the mass during the hardening pro- 
cess, and as a consequence drops of water are observed to be 
pressed out of the pores of the mortar. The cement, then, 
frequently separates from the surface which it had cemented 
before, especially if they consist of very dense stones, like 
granite and marble. Michaelis has followed up this mischievous 
tendency minutely. 


Colour of the Portland Cement. 

Silicate and aluminate of lime are white. This ground 
colour is covered by coloured combination, in which the vitri- 
fication is effected. Well Portland cements have a greenish 
brown colour, caused by dark brown ferruginous lime, and the 
intensively green manganese salts. Weaker burned cements 
appear greenish green, because this ground colour is but partly 
covered. Admixed sulphates occasionally cause yellow, reddish 
and green colour. The properties of Portland cement are often 
misleading. Light weight may be caused by laudable fine 
grinding or by objectionable weak burning. As a consequence 
of such dilemmas, J. Newman writes, in 1887, “ specifications of 
Portland cement at present still differ as much as 300 per cent. 
in requirements as to fineness, 18 per cent. as to weight and 
109 per cent. as to strength.” The tact and intelligent observation 
required for obtaining reliable tests, have led to the adoption of 
standard rules by the German architects and engineers in 1877 


These were substantially endorsed by the German Government 
in 1878, and afterwards by Australia, France, Sweden, Russia, 
Belgium and Switzerland, and made the basis of recommend- 
ations by the Society of Civil Engineers of the United States 
in 1885, and revised anew by the German Government in 1887. 
The Jatest phase of these tests may well be alluded to. They 
are for general use mechanically, relating to weight, fineness, 
setting, invariableness of volume and strength, leaving the 
important microscopic examination of thin sections showing 
the texture, of chemical analysis and of adhesive power reversed 
for test cases. 
Cement Tests. 

The weight of Portland cement varies from seventy to ninety- 
two pounds per cubic foot for brands of equally good quality. 
Since we buy by weight, it is immaterial what size the manu- 
facturer must give to a barrel in order to bring it to the standard 
gross weight of 400 pounds, but each factory should be held to 
uniform weight of its output, the extreme differences not to 
exceed two per centum loss by leakage. Finest grinding of the 
whole mass coming from the kiln, and not merely fine sifting 
with a large percentage of granular residue on the sieve, is 
very important. All the granular residues, even on the finest 
silk sieves, have practically no setting power, and act little 
better than good sand. They represent the well burned clinker 
which did not yield to the action of the millstones as readily as 
the softer pieces. Finely ground cements have largely increased 
values for mixtures with sand. The new German regulations 
allow a residue of 10 per centum on a sieve of 13,000 meshes 
per square inch. Cements which set in less than half an hour 
are called quick-setting, and those which do not set before two 
hours are called slow-setting. These distinct provisions pre- 
vent misunderstandings as to what is meant by a slow-setting 
cement. 

Excepting special cases, slow-setting cements, as most trust- 
worthy, and best suited, must be specified for all works in 
architecture. According to the prevailing American needle 
test of Gilmore, cement begins to set when it bears a wire of 
1-12 inch in diameter loaded with } pound; and it has set 
when it bears a needle with flat end, of 1-24 inch diameter, 
loaded with one pound, without making any impression on a 
flat cake of cement. Whether the volume of the cement has 
altered during or after setting, is ascertained by immersing in 
water a thin cake spread upon a glass plate. 

Signs of crumbling or cracking at the edges indicate ex- 
pansion. Fissures in the centre of the cake arise generally 
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from premature exposure to draughts or sun heat, which cause , characterise it as an excellent building material, especially 
shrinkage. The cementing power of Portland cement shall be , useful in hydraulic architecture and important works where 
ascertained by a mixture of sand and cement, as used in actual heavy strains must be withstood within a few days or weeks 
work, since reasoning from tests on the comparative value of _ after they have been built. At high places where no difficulties 
different cements for mortar is unavailable. A most interesting from water are met and the load is but slowly and gradually 
instance is presented by tests made by the Association of Civil ' imposed, reliable, slow-setting, natural cements are competent 
Engineers of Prussia, at Bonn. Pure cement gave, after 28 competitors to the Portland, since a breaking weight of 300 lbs., 
days, 426 lbs., and after six years, 556 lbs. tensile strength. | attained by the latter in a week, is by the better class of them 
One volume of same cement mixed with three parts of sand | approached within a year, so that a mortar mixed with them is 
gave, after 28 days, 170 lbs., and after 6 years, 720 lbs. Average | of comparative value to Portland cement mortar, provided 
tensile strength, 160 lbs. more than the high figure for pure that equal care has been used in either case. 
cement. For all mortar or cement tests, sands of equal size, ! : 
quality and condition must be used for obtaining comparative Mixtures of Cement. 
figures. This is done by washing and drying quartz sand, | Mr, Clarke, Boston, tested Portland cement mortar, mixed in 
removing the coarsest parts by a No. 20 sieve, 400 meshes to the proportion of 1 : 3, and also Rosendale cement in propor- 
the square inch, and the finest particles by a No. 30 sieve, 900 tion 1:1. One year after mixture he found the tensile strength 
meshes. Tensile strength has been generally used of late years ' of each to be 256lbs. A richer natural cement mortar was 
as the convenient gauge for resistance to other strains. Though equal to the weaker Portland cement mortar. He also mixed 
these relations are not uniform for different cements, it should one-half part of Rosendale cement and one-half part of Port- 
be upheld as the expression of the cohesion of the mortar. land cement with two parts of sand, and obtained, after one 
The German regulations have restored that as the leading year, 273 lbs. tensile strength, while the same cements, sepa- 
test for compressive strength. They require slow-setting Port- rately mixed, gave for Rosendale, 1 : 2—180 lbs., and Portland, 
land cement, mixed in the proportion of one part, by weight, 1 : 2—323 lbs., the average being 251 lbs. Hence, the mixture 
to three parts of regulation sand, to have a minimum tensile showed a small gain, probably caused by increased density, in 
strength of 230 Ibs and compressive strength of 2,800 lbs, consequence of mixing cements of different texture. Conse- 
per square inch, after twenty-eight days’ exposure—one day quently, mixtures of natural and Portland cements are un- 
in the air and twenty-seven days under water. It is a grave objectionable and safe. 
error to require on works above the water level a too high . 5 
tensile strength at an early day. Hydraulic quickness for Mixtures of Cement, Lime, Sec. 
exposure to the atmosphere is obtained at the expense of dura- Superior strength, capacities for sand and hydraulic quali- 
bility, while moderate strength and gradual increase with age ties, characterise Portland cement, but the adhesive power to 
are to be encouraged. Maclay continued to test cement re- brick and stone is but developed in lime mortar. It has long 
jected under the seven days’ test. It overtook the accepted been an American practice to re-enforce ordinary lime mortar 
cement after a fortnight, and after eighteen months the advan- by additions of natural cements. Strength and hydraulic 
tage gained was kept up, 487 against 439 being the ultimate ' qualities are added to the solid adhesive qualities and dura- 
figures of strength. The strength of the cement increases from | bility of good lime mortar. Under competent management 
35 to 40 per cent. in the interval between seven and twenty- success has followed these mechanical mixtures resembling 
eight days after mixing. The proportion between tensile and hydraulic limes, like the imported popular lime De Theil. 
compressive strength, and between seven and twenty-eight | Similar results have been lately obtained on the new frontier 
days, having been ascertained for a brand—new cargoes re- | fortifications of the German Empire. Portland cement mortar 
ceived during the season—may be controlled by the tensile | containing doses of sand is mixed with lime paste. Large 
test, after seven days’ exposure for adhesive strength. There | increases of adhesive power to bricks, and even small increases 
are no new data, Mr. Grant found, for a mortar of 1°2 of sand, | of strength resulted. The explanation appears to be because a 
after twenty-six days at 15 to 30 lbs. per square inch. small quantity of the strong material resists the tensile and 

The properties of Portland cement, as enlarged upon, ' crushing strains, hence the addition of large doses of sand. 
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floc r lights. These Lenses are construcied on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are male of the Best Knslish White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are retlected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


Jjilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
jloor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling in 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

’ It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room? 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 
PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 
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But to be of use as a mortar, this diluted mixture lacks power | The finest condition for a solid durable concrete above water 
for cementing bricks together, and this is economically and | is, that it is as dense and homogeneous as possible whilst set- 
well increased by lime paste. Provided that the total amount | ting. } 
of the mortar substances is large enough to fill the voids of the Judicious handling of medium quality material may bring out 
sand, the added lime serves to fll the still considerable inter- | a good concrete, and prevent a dead waste of cement, frequently 
stices between the particles of cement. This gives higher resorted to to counteract the result of defective manipulation. 
density—the greatest strength possible with the large dose of | Concrete has a specific gravity of 1° to 2'5, according to its 
sand, and is important for architectural work. composition of crushed bricks or heaviest stones. A cubic yard 
The special requirements of the best mortars for architec- weighs from 2,500 to 3,900 pounds. All the voids between the 
tiral work have not been brought out yet with efficient force. | stones need not be filled with mortar. Only enough mortar is 
In the mixtures of lime paste with the natural and artificial | required for forming a coherent reticulated film between the 
cements the true solution will be found most likely, because they | coarse ingredients which, by interlaceinent consequent upon 
permit to approach in grade and intensity the slow and steady tempering, approach each other in numerous points and sur- 
action of the hydraulic limes, which make excellent material | faces. This secures the necessary frictional stability, without, 
for works exposed to the atmosphere, though they are of limited sacrificing the advantage of permeability, or slight porosity, 
importance for hydraulic engineering. which favours natural ventilation by the diffusion of air through 
Dr. Michaelis writes :—‘ It has been overlooked of late that | heavy walls. The French architects use air concrete largely 
water is the element in which the hydraulic mortars develop | for filling in walls of unusual thickness on monuments or orna- 
their full efficiency.” All hydraulic cements require for their mented projections of buildings. 
preservation protection against desiccation, hence moisture. For the architect’s practice the natural hydraulic lime con- 
Such cements as consist substantially of hydrated silicates of | cretes for use in foundations is an object of importance. It 
lime alone act well under water, but when exposed to the | should be water-tight ; hence the voids in the larger-sized ingre- 
atmosphere they are acted upon by carbonic acid, when carbo- | dients must be filled solid by the mass of the mortar, and the 
nate of lime, an insoluble body, is formed, an action accom- latter is, again, to be so constituted that the voids between the 
panied by considerable shrinkage, causing minute fissures, grains of sand shall be closely filled by the cement paste. 


which must end, sooner or later, with destruction with atmo- The addition of water is to be limited to the actual require- 
spheric influence. | ments, which fluctuate for natural cements between 50 and 55 
Concrete. per cent., and for Portland cement between 40 and 45 per cent. 


Concrete is case masonry made of mortar without artificial | of the weight of the cement used. Plasticity is only to be. 
bond, into which pebbles and broken stone, or similar material, | attained by diligently tempering an apparently dry mass until 
are embedded, in order to reduce the consumption of mortar. | water appears on the surface. ‘The proportions of this material 
The lime or cement acts as the principal material of construction; | are to be ascertained by measuring the respective voids. If 
the coarse, inert accessories are called aggregates on ballast. | stones passing through a 2-inch ring, mixed with pebbles, are 
The strength of concrete depends upon the cohesion of the | used, the space between the stones will approximate 28 to 35 
mortar, adhesive to the aggregate, irregular bonding or inter- | per cent., to which an efficient of safety of 15 per cent. ought to 
locking of the coarser fragments, and upon the strength and | be added for obtaining the amount of sand needed. Since con- 
proportion of each ingredient. Rough, coarse-grained, clean | crete work once done cannot be well controlled, it is for the 
sand is best. Maclay found 11 per centum decrease of strength | superintendent to watch that this legitimate construction is not 
in Portland cement mortar mixed 1 to I of fine sand as com- overloaded by heavy discounts, chargeable to indifference, care- 
pared with coarse sand. With larger doses of sand the loss is | lessness and dishonesty. The voids between the grains of sand 
greater. To insure compact packing, the ballast consists best | will probably amount to 33 per cent.; that is to say, 67 per 
of mixture of crushed stone, 1 to 3 inches diameter, and | cent. of the cubic contents to be occupied by the mortar is ab- 
pebbles, which are at Jeast equal to the strength of the mortar. | sorbed by the sand, and 33 per cent. is to be filled in with 
Sun-dried or rain.soaked material is to be strictly avoided. The | cement, so that a mortar of one part of cement to two of sand, 
cementing processes depend upon the use of the concrete. | and no more, is required, A strony, water-tight concrete will 
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proximate, by volumes, cement, sand, ballast, as 1:2: 5, and fine 
Portland cement. 

This mixture may reach, after two weeks, a compressive 
strength of 175 tons per square foot. The 8 volumes of 
material fill finally a space of about 5 and 2 volumes. A weaker 
compound, not strictly water-tight, would be 1: 3: 6, one-half. 
General Casey tested a Portland cement mixture of 1:27, 
three of pebbles, and four of broken stone. It was 138 days 
old, and showed the first crack at 125 tons, and crushed at 155 
tons per square foot. This mixture was successfully used for 
enlarging the foundations of the Washington Monument, which 
implied transverse strains at the outer ends of the concrete 
slabs. The maximum pressure upon the ground under this 
structure is 5 and 4 tons; but since the maximum pressure at 
the outer edge of the foundation is nearly ro tons, the concrete 
immediately underneath may be assigned to be equally loaded. 

As for concretes made with natural cements, a mixture 
1:2:4 is used in a portion of the Washington aqueduct 
extension, nearly four miles in length, where it is subject to a 
hydraulic proportion pressure of 4:4 tons, a water column 
1403 feet high. For ordinary purposes a mixture of 1:2:4: 4, 
pebbles and stone, with first-class Rosendale cement, used by 
competent hands, ought to stand, ten days after deposition, 
a.load of 16 to 20 tons per square foot. For practice, 
the following conclusions are arrived at. A correctly pro- 
portioned concrete has fully as much strength as the cement 
mortar used in mixing it. By diminishing the ballast below 
the calculated quantity, the cost of the concrete is increased 
without benefit to the strength. Strength increases for seven 
months and over by 30 to 4o per cent. Concretes, with 
weakest mortar, start low, but catch up considerably in time. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents.7s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. 7. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


16632. David Jones, for “‘ Closing the proscenium openings 
of theatres, music-halls, or otber buildings so requiring by 


sph ag of a wrought-iron framed rigid curtain.” November 16, 
1888. 

16753. Alexander Gray, for ‘‘ Grinding Portland and Roman 
cements, and other cements of a similar nature.” November 17, 
1888. 

16774. Burton R. Phillipson, for “The distribution of 
sewage,” which he has named “ The terrace system of sewage 
distribution.” November 19, 1888. 

16822. John B, Walker, for ‘Improvements in ovens or gas 
cooking-ranges.” November 20, 1888. 

16825. John Ruscoe, for “ Improvements in the application 
of enamel coating on the rims and in the grooves of pulleys.” 
November 20, 1888. : 

16846. Charles Allen, William Allen, Walter Allen, Jesse 
Allen, and Frederick Allen, for ‘Improvements in and appa- 
ratus for glazing horticultural and other glazed structures.” 
November 20, 1888. 

16860. Wilhelm Deoehring, for “Improvements in and 
relating to plastering, and in the preparation of baths and the 
like therefor.” (Complete specification.) November 20, 1888. 

16867. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in baking 
ovens.” (Charles Frederick Hubbard, Canada.) November 20, 
1888. 

16881, William Sparrow, for “An improved method for 
utilising gas and electricity for illuminating names of railway 
stations, shop signs, fascias, and trade signs generally.” 
November 20, 1888, 

16884. Alexander del Guerre and Demetrius Steffans, for 
“Improved devices for securing doors.” November 20, 1888, 

16901. James Smith Naylor, for “Improvements in and 
appertaining to automatically closing doors, applicable for 
preventing the spreading of fire in mills, warehouses, or like 
buildings.” (Marshall Tillotson, United States.) November 21, 
1888, 

16912. Henry Brecknell, for “A straightway valve or cock, 
as may be termed.” November 21, 1888. 

16946. James Yate Johnson, for “ Improvements in fittings 
and switches for incandescent electric lamps.” (Theodore Mace, 
United States.) November 21, 1888. 

16969. Ephraim Taylor, for “ Improvements in holders and 
shelves to be used in combination with firegrates and ovens for 
heating and cooking purposes.” November 22, 1888. 

16975. Thomas Wolstenholme, for “ A new or improved 
apparatus for hanging wall-papers and the like.” November 
22, 1888. 


rinssieeey £, 3,421.0 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


MORUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E,C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, || 


MANSFIELD,. NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FFOM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MAINES & Co. 


(LATE A. J. DUFF & CO,D, 


PAPERHANGINGS MANUFACTURERS, 


83 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


4 large collection of Choice Goods always kept in Stock, from which Orders can 
be supplied, LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT, 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. RAISED FLOCKS. 
ee a ee oO, ERIC 

PATENT HOT WATER BOILERS 
AND HOT AIR RADIATORS. 


JNEQUALLED BY ANY inthe WORLD 
BURNS GAS OR OIL. 


New Illustra‘ed Catalogue, One Stamp for Postage. 


CHARLES TOOPE & CO. 


Heating Apparatus Manufacturers, 


STEPNEY SQUARE, LONDON, E. 
STABLE FITTINGS, 
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F PRAOSA\||To Architects, Builders, and Decorators. 
No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. 


Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 
Brickwork and Damp Walla. 


ASPLAND & CO., Stafford St., Peckham, $.E, 


— 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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16993. William Chattamey, for “ Improvements in lock- 
nuts.” November 22, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12535. John Balbirnie, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for heating, cooling and ventilating buildings.” August 31, 
1888. 

13872. Thomas Morton and Henry Robert Townshend, for 
“ An automatic fastener for attaching lines and cords to sashes, 
windows, shutters and the like.” September 26, 1888. 

13915. Frederick Charles Broadbridge, for “‘ Improvements 
in window fastenings.” September 27, 1888. 

14218. Thomas Barnet Grant, for “ Improvements in means 
for locking nuts and bolts and set screws.” October 3, 1888. 

14423. Henry Metcalf, for ‘An improved ventilating cowl.” 
October 8, 1888. 

14768. Alfred Coxon, for “Improvements in drying slurry 
in the manufacture of cement.” October 13, 1888. 

14842. Edgar Willmott Taylor, for ‘ Improvements in 
wardrobe, cupboard and other similar door fastenings.” 
October 16, 1888. 

15162. Frederick John Hawkes, for “ A new form of blind 
or picture cord, suitable also for other useful ornamental or 
decorative purposes.” October 22, 1888. 

15277. John Bell Millar, for ‘ Discharge and overflow 
forjbaths, sinks, lavatories and similar vessels.” October 24, 
1888. 

15313. William Andrew Young, for “‘ Improvements in the 
construction of crank shafts.” October 24, 1888. 

15318. Anne Mary Newall, for “An improved double clip 
window, floor, and wall-cleaner.” October 24, 1888. 

15389. Alfred Winrow, for “Improvements in machinery 
for pressing or stamping tiles and bricks.” October 25, 1888. 

15542. Edwin George Wade Moon, for “ Improvements in 
flushing cisterns for water-closets and other purposes.” (Joseph 
Cawte Butler, New Zealand.) October 29, 1888. 

15899. William Henry Kent, for “ An improved device for 
moving curtains attached to rings hanging from poles or rods.” 
November;3, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
in the prescribed form of such opposition. 


15923. Thomas Burns and James Stone Dumhell, trading as 
Thomas Turner & Co., for “ Improvements in and relating to 
locks, latches, and keyhole escutcheons.” November 19, 1887. 

438. Albert Roberts, for “ Improved sludge-pans, applicable 
to street gulleys and other like gulleys.” January II, 1888. 

679. Jonathan Haley, for “Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of glass tiles, and other glass articles.” January 16, 1888. 

890. Edward Peart Brett, for “ Improvements in ventilating 
apparatus for improving chimney draughts and promoting 
draughts in ventilating shafts.” January 20, 1888. 

1375. James Archer and Henry Faulder, for “ Improvements 
in hoists or lifts.” January 30, 1888, 

1997. Emile Dupont, for “Improvements relating to the 
construction of walls and other partitions, roofs, and similar 
structures.” February 9, 1888. 

10840. Lewis Anidjah, for “An improved household fire- 
escape.” July 26, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, NOVEMBER 23, 1888. 


12796. Frank Moore and William John Fieldhouse, for 
“ Improved close and open fire cooking range.” September 21, 


14656. Thomas Glennie, for “ A new system of sewage dis- 
posal.” October 28, 1887. 

14776, Samuel Timings and Samuel Hill, for “ Certain 
improvements in spring catches or spring fasteners for doors, 
windows, or the like.” October 31, 1887. 

14951. Thomas Minton, Herbert Minton Senhouse, Herbert 
Minton Robinson, James Clegg, and Joseph Sea, for “A new 
method of printing upon pottery and tiles.” November 2 
1887. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. Ww. RAILWAY (ust End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supp'V these sound 
and tine Buildi:g Stones on terms advantage. 08 tu Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks sel2cted to suit 


all requirements. 
P ices quoted by return of post, and all leiters to ‘6 


addressed to 


VOOKNEY & CO. (Sole Own Tr: ), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILT3. 
Note. —No Connection with the other SATH 
STONE F 


15292. Robert Middleton, for “ Improved safety appliances 
! 5 for lifts, hoists, and the like.’ November 9, 1887. 
To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 15372. Joseph Morris, for “ An improved ventilator and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in | chimney cowl.” November Io, 1887. 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 15483. John Boulter, for “ An automatic indicator for water- 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. closets and other apartments.” November 12, 1887. 
TAYLOR & TUCKER, LtD. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
» Gas & Electric Fit 
as & Electric Fittings. 
SHOW-ROOMS— : 
8 |9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W.|: 
Oldest Established Importers, — LONDON BO ARD SCHOOL 
Levant Warehouse, 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
See New Lists for Prices, &. | 
THE | 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE | 
AND ll 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—-50 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. | Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in, best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
A COMPLETE, ORGANISATION Ab i3s, de per too, delivered, to van, st ote in sample of 
For the prompt end ett Ay ay all Work usually Price deWYocks sent on receipt of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 
Tticabcts cotae Seabee Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. 9d. Ds 100 pieces. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


: Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch Lea La 
| from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
«“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
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ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
cra |EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


—~ G6 NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
<i DINING-ROOM, 
| DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


| | Of Ewceptional Beauty ana Mod and Moderate in Price. 


%||WILKINSON & SON, 


| DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


||HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM , HEYWOOD & HANKS), 


igh-class Qturnishing 
a ot 
Art Decorations. 


—$=>F» SI BEL 2D 2 —— 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 


and the satisfactory execution of al/ orders = oS 
=—==4 | DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


entrusted to them. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


THE BEST SELECTED STOOK OF FURNITURE, J = N KS &WOO [>| EsTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED, 


CARPETS, éic., IN LONDON. (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), . 39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 
J OHN MILN ER, 66 Berners Street, _ Street, London, W. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER | UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. ORTENTAL 
AND CABINET MAKER, W. ¢ CLARKE & CO CARPETS 
180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, zh) ed 
j 


ES ES ie ART DECORAT OR S, RUGS & CURTAINS. 


ee folie Chippendale, and other Styles 
AMOLD OAK PANELLING MaDe UP and Frtred.  |AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. BE DFORD & COMP ANY, 


oo UPHOLSTERERS, 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried 
out or Designs submitted. 

OAK PANELLINGS COR aka Direct Importers 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, |— ERO Meanie 
RILLOW & C0 PERSIA & INDIA, 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES ae. me a” 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of | ™ ? *='{1 WORMWOOD STREET, 
FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 28, 1887, says of some of Mr. ge 
IcHENHAUSER’S Work:—“It is a triumph of the art of FURNITU R E 
wood sculpture.”’ 
The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says: —* Forms one of b] LINCRUSTA- WALTON 
Antique wentopas gers BE TO So. Bi as wats DEPOT, 
Ji ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W, DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER 19 Old Cavendish Street. 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. | 10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
all Styles and Periods. ooo LONDON, E.C 
; OU. 
the finest panelled rooms we ‘have seen,’ 
Antique Furniture, Rare Old ‘Stained Glass, SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 
JAME oS 
SG AN GODFREY GILES « Co., 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 
DEC OR ATOR & aT AINED S 7 E C [ A bE D ES I G N S N Late the Lincnusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 
. GLASS PAINTER. CURTAIN FABRICS. |ART DECORATION u= 
ne rormitied on cpglication. Soa CABINET WORK 
384 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 406 OXFORD “ORD STREET. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Abeeye of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 


punLisisn, sis STRAND, LONDON, W. C. Price 2s. ees 175 Strand, Hpndon, W.C. EES Vis: 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by m by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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Lili 


Lighting Power with 
ordinary London Sixteen- 
Candle Gas, from tests 
taken by Professor Wm. 
Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


PIPPI Se 


No. 

10. 11°4 Candle-power per foot. 
11; 12% 99 5 

12., 12 99 99 


These Lamps are made in three 
sizes, Nos, 10, 11, 12. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and 


Merchants. 


Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent 
over other existing Lamps 


are: 


Small consumption of Gas 
with great Illuminating power, 

No possibility of the Burner 
corroding or getting out of 
order, as is the case with other 


generative gas lamps. 


The Lamp can be fitted by 
any gasfitter. No fine per- 
forated metal, gauze, or other 
obstructions are used in this 
Patent, as in other lamps which 


are liable to become choked 


through imperfect combustion, 


rendering the lamps smoky and 


useless. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ridsdale's Railway 


29 & S6 MINOR 


Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld., 


S, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday Mr. Hooper, the holder of the Godwin 
Bursary, read a paper at the meeting of the Institute of 
Architects, when Mr. THomAs WORTHINGTON occupied the 
chair... The paper, called “ Building Control in Paris,” 
entered minutely into the details of “ administration,” to 
use a significant term of Professor KERR in regard of archi- 
tecture.. .It was hardly possible to avoid instituting a 
comparison between London improvements and ‘‘how 
they manage these things abroad,” and Mr. Woopwarp, 
as it were, deprecated ‘adverting to the Metropolitan Board 
in Mr. BLASHILI’s presence. Observing he was sure that 
Mr. Brasuitu had at heart the interest of the architectural 
well-being of the metropolis as mich as any among them, he 
went on to ease his mind of grievances which have exercised 
the minds of others as well as himself. Opportunities of 
making the improvements to the full effect had been lost. 
The utility of new streets was sacrificed for the sake 
of a few feet extra width. But, worst of all, within 
the last few.months the Metropolitan Board had given 
leave for a building to be erected which should project 
38 feet beyond the building-line in the Marylebone Road, 
contrary to the stipulations of the Act of George II., for 
the construction of the new street from Islington to 
Paddington, contrary to. the wish of the vestry, and to the 
destruction of a “magnificent avenue.” This should 
scarcely surprise members of the Institute, who must have 
some experience of the autocratic methods often employed 
by the Board. Mr. BLasHILL did not claim to speak 
except in his capacity of a member of the Institute of 
Architects, but in a genial fashion he deplored that persons 
should attempt criticism without knowledge of facts. Mr. 
Woopwarp’s reply, however, shattered Mr. BLASHILL’S 
defence, and he wound up by remarking that that gentleman 
had been silent on the gravest point—that of allowing the 
projection of the building over the line, and also that the 
question whether the Act of George. IL, which Mr. 
BLAsHILL alleged was repealed in 1555, had been repealed, 
was still sub judice. 


Tu success of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science could not fail to suggest the founding a 
similar Society for its furtherance. - For at least half a cen- 
tury proposals of the kind have been brought forward. 
Not until this week could such a Society appear as a reality 
before the public. 
talk about art, it is no simple task which is, before the 
founders of the National Art. Congress. Their experience 
this week in Liverpool must convince them. that the 
gathering of crowds will) not. be of “much , service to 
art unless something more follows. 
was taken to be the presence of Mr. Atma-TapEmA, who 
was known as the author of a picture which had scandalised 
many strait-laced people. So many people besieged the 
room assigned to the section of Painting, it was found 
necessary to carry off the artist to a theatre where the 
crowds could be satisfied with gazing on him. An excite- 
ment of that sort is contagious, and it is to be hoped Mr. ALMA- 
Taprma will not have to be its victim during the ensuing 
years. It indicates the spirit which induces people to go to 
congresses. In the British Association the sightseers have 
become familiarised with the savavés, and it is necessary to 
get up supplementary entertainments in order to have the 
appearance of prosperity which comes from the sale of 
tickets. ‘The interest which Sir FrEpERic LeicHTon has 
taken in the Congress proves that there isa necessity for 
doing something to make people take more interest in art, 
and his eloquent address will, we hope, atone for the 
negligence of the Academy during the greater part of its 
existence to do anything for art except what was inspired 
by selfishness, 


For some weeks it was known that Mr. BURGESS was 
destined to be the new Academician, and. there was’ only 
one opinion about ‘his eligibility. Twenty years ago, when 


Although nothing can be easier than to- 


The chief attraction | 
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he and Mr. Lonc entered on the field which was once 
JouN Puitir’s, it was prophesied that Mr. BurcEss was 
to enter first within the Academy. If Mr. Lona had kept 
to Spanish scenes that might have happened, but happily 
he was attracted by subjects which gave more scope to his 
imagination. It is no use now to ask why Mr. BuRGESS 
should have remained so long an Associate. His pictures 
always showed the hand of a skilled artist. In the Man- 
chester Jubilee Exhibition it was found that he could hold 
his own against the painter from whom he drew inspiration 
at one time, and after his success against JOHN PHILLIP his 
claim to the full honours of the Academy could not be 


denied. 


Ir is not unlikely that something more will be heard 
about the deviations from the contracts of the School 
Board of London. The following is the first resolution 
which Mr. Goven has inscribed on his re-election :—‘“ ‘That 
it be referred to the special committee on the work of the 
Works Department to bring up a report as to whether pro- 
ceedings should be taken against any, and what, contractors 
who have charged, and been paid, for work not executed, 
or who have otherwise broken their contracts with the 
Board.” The resolution is an amendment to one standing 
back for several weeks which Mr. Hetsy proposed :— 
‘That, as the report of the special committee upon the work 
of the Works Department establishes the fact that losses 
have been sustained by the Board in connection with the 
building of schools, and as the special committee have been 
unable to definitely ascertain who are the parties who have 
profited by these transactions, in the opinion of the Board, 
a representation of these facts should be made to the Lord 
President and the Vice-President of the Council, praying 
them to take such steps to institute a full and searching 
inquiry into these transactions as they may deem to be 
necessary.” There is much to be said in favour of the 
original proposition. The special committee: have been 
over lenient, and in the interests of the public an inde- 
pendent inquisition is demanded, and ‘a plainly spoken 
report. 


Iv was to be expected that the coroner's. jury who had 
to consider the accident at Great Titchfield Street should 
seize upon anything which seemed to be a definite cause for 
the subsidence of the building. On Wednesday Mr. 
APPLETON, a builder, ascribed the accident to the weakness 
of the 14-inch wall. He said it should have been built in 
cement instead of mortar. According to this witness the 
columns in Ridinghouse Street bad the heaviest weight to 
carry and fell first, causing the weight to go on the other 
columns, and that the wall fell with it. On the other hand, 
Mr. Jennincs, the district surveyor, described, the work as 
very good, including the mortar, and. said he was not pre- 
pared to say what was the cause of the accident. Other wit- 
nesses ascribed it to the columns being of inadequate strength. 
But the jury selected the wall as being the offender, and added 
the following rider to their verdict of accidental death :=— 
“The said jurors, after hearing the evidence of the experts, 
are of opinion that the 14-inch wall, built with mortar, was 
not sufficiently strong to carry the weight of the super- 
structure, which on a continuous iron bressummer was con- 
centrated upon the column in the centre of the building in 
Ridinghouse Street, and the jurors consider that this was 
the cause of the sudden collapse. of the building. The 
jurors consider that such iron columns should have been 
placed on brick piers built with cement ; and further, that 
the practice of loading the floors of new buildings with 
materials used for their. construction and otherwise should 
be avoided, as they are likely to cause strains upon the 
building generally.. The jurors are further of opinion that 
the architect, Mr, Mituer, should, in the exercise of his 
discretion, have taken greater care in designing such build- 
ing, so as to insure the stability without risk of any kind ; 
further, that they consider that enlarged and discretionary 
powers should be conferred on district surveyors, so as to 
permit of more efficient supervision than they at present 
possess.” ‘This opinion is comprehensive enough. The 
question now remains about who is to pay for all the 
damages, and the accident will, we trust, be investigated in 


| a more scientific way. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE GONCOURTS. 


NE of the most curious of modern French works is 
() the “Journal des Goncourt.” Although it is not 
adapted for general circulation, even in France, yet it is 
likely to be among the books of our time which will be read 
hereafter. The brothers JuLES and EpMonD DE Gon- 
COURT realised SHAKESPEARE’S Idea of “an union in parti- 
tion, two seeming bodies but one heart.” Their journal is, 
they say, the confession of two lives that were inseparable, 
of two spirits that received identical impressions from 
things. ‘There is something unique in revelations which 
have an origin of that kind, for the union of the brothers 
was different from ordinary literary partnerships. The 
nearest approach to it in England is represented by the works 
(mostly unpublished) of SopresK1 and CHaRLES Epwarp 
Stuart. The brothers GONCoURT were. not only of one 
mind in the ordinary sense of the phrase, but both on 
principle adopted the same theory of literature and art, and 
devoted themselves to its propaganda with equal energy. 

That theory was realism. At present M. ZoLa is gene- 
rally taken as its representative in literature. But he has 
testified that the two GoncouRTS and FLAUBERT were its 
inventors. People sometimes believe that realism is easily 
produced by men who are ignorant and too slothful to go 
through the preparations which are necessary with work of a 
different class. An accusation of that kind will not apply 
to the Goncourts. The historian MIcHELET, when writing 
of their books on the eighteenth century, has described 
them as learned as well as ingenious. ‘The labours which 
the two men undertook for the elaboration of a novel seem 
incredible. Nothing was left to the imagination, and every 
statement was tested. Believing that in France, if not 
elsewhere, all action turns on nerves, they have studied 
that branch of physiology as if they were to write a treatise 
for experts. A man is always disposed to be vain of know- 
ledge which he has acquired without the aid of teachers, 
and it must be owned that when the Goncourts have to 
write about any form of hysteria, they becoine indifferent to 
the danger of having overmuch of one seasoning: Hysterical 
men and women may find a strange delight in following 
descriptions which are like demonstrations in a classroom 
of anatomy, but out of France the books containing them 
may be ignored without much loss. 

For two men who are skilful in observation and analysis 
there could not be found a better field than Paris. ‘The 
Goncourts have cultivated it, and it has yielded the 
journal, as well as other things. The volumes record an 
experience of about twenty years, that is to say, during 
almost the whole period of the Second Empire. Their 
first book appeared on the day which the coup d’é¢at made 
memorable, and the death of JULES Goncourt, which put 
an end to the common diary, occurred about a month 
before the war with Germany began. Asa record of many 
things which will not be found in ordinary histories the 
journal may one day be prized. But among the uses of the 
work at the present time is the light it throws upon the 
principles of many French writers and artists. 

The Goncourts had their own set of associates, and 
appear to have been oblivious of many of their contem- 
poraries in literature and art. They could not be reckoned 
anong Bohemians, and seem to have avoided the men who 
were fighting the battle of realism as painters. There is no 
mention in the diaries of a meeting with Mawner or 
CourRBET, or Risor or Bonvin. The diarists might be 
coarse in language, but they take care to make it felt that 
they never ceased to be fine gentlemen. 

Among the artists the man who appears to have gained 
most of their esteem was Gavarni. When they knew him 
he was subject to what might be called a craze for mathe- 
matics, but however he might ramble in his visions the 
diarists always write about him as if he were one of the 
‘greatest men in France. THtopuite Gautier held a 
corresponding position in letters for them. 

It is remarkable to find that in a discussion about antique 
art, GAUTIER, who was a worshipper of the beautiful, if there 
ever was one, declared that PHip1as was wz décadent. In 
what sense must be left to the imagination. But still more 
remarkable is an anecdote of Rung, the sculptor, which 
illustrates the same theory. He placed a cast of the great 
head of the horse from the Parthenon, in the British 


Museum, beside the head of a Paris cab horse, and pointed 
out how the latter was more beautiful than the Greek work. 
From. the contrast he came to the conclusion that the: 
Greeks represented simply what they saw, and were not 
seekers after the ideal. Wecan understand the gratification 
of the GoncourtTs in having the authority of the sculptor of 
the finest of the groups on the Arc de1’Etoile for their 
theory. Another sculptor with a belief in realism was 
CaRPEAUX, who afterwards produced the group of the 
Dancers, which stands in front of the Paris Opera House. 
The journalists record how, in a railway carriage, he 
explained his theory of zesthetics to them, which consisted 
in following nature as it appeared. He maintained, also, 
that as fine models were to be found among the Cent 
Gardes as those employed by the old Greeks. As for 
modern Greeks, a Prix de Rome stated that when they 
modelled it was solely by the aid of engravings, and in 
Athens neither models nor modelling clay can be found. The 
GONCOURTS maintain that in Greek art there was neither 
dream, nor fantasy, nor mystery, nor any of the ideality with: 
which it is endowed by WINCKELMANN and the professors 
of the French Institut. They point to the torso of 
the Vatican, which they place at an elevation infinitely 
above the Venus de Milo, as being suggestive of a man 
who was not fed on ambrosia but on human nature’s daily 
food, and could digest it satisfactorily. ‘The application of 
the sculptor Barre for permission to take casts of the two 
hands of the Princess MATHILDE, in order to impart more 
life to a statuette he was making, was also an illustration of 
the value of realism. 

The Goncourts are hard upon painters like Paun 
Baupry, who have faith in the traditions of art. For 
that reason they seem to have avoided exhibitions of 
pictures unless in one instance. Even with men of 
their class, the Salon of 1857, coming after the Inter- 
national Exhibition, could hardly fail to excite more than 
the usual amount of criticism. The question asked by 
every one was how far the standard of 1855 could be kept 
up, and after seeing the galleries the majority of the critics 
were satisfied. France was supposed to have reached 
a greater height than was possible in the reign of 
Henry IV., and there was a disposition to applaud 
the artists who had upheld the reputation of the 
country in the international contest. The new sect of 
Realists fared badly at the time, for the Salon of 
1857 was under the control of their enemies, the grandees 
of the Institut. A writer, who was one of the hangers-on 
of the court, and who did everything with a view to pro- 
motion—EpmMonp AxBout—expressed the official sentiment 
towards realism, which for some reason was treated as. 
treason in disguise. Judging by Apout’s criticisms on the 
Salon of 1857, realism is a moral infirmity, an epidemic, an 
epizootic disease, a coalition between fellows who cannot 
design or write against drawing and orthography, and so on. 
Now it so happens that the only Salon Exhibition which is 
noticed in the Goncourts’ volumes is that of 1857, and 
their words give us another view of the Exhibition. They 
describe the artists as an army of seekers after ingenious 
ideas, and the pictures as literature of the pencil, “The 
ideals were either anacreontic or mythologic, but to be 
anecdotic was the chief ambition, and a man reached the 
sublime if he hit on such a subject as A/olitre Reading the 
“ Misanthrope” to Ninon de Lenclos, The road to success 
was by the drama, the apologue, and whatever was not 
painting. The Goncourts say they would not be surprised 
to find a printed poster reproduced on canvas, as if it were 
something spiritucl. The President of the Academy has 
denounced a similar spirit as inspiring English pictures. 
We have often said our painters are only illustrators of 
subjects taken from books, and yet they are surprised that 
critics will not take them to be artists with whom execution 
is everything. 

There was ‘one artist with whose work the Goncourts. 
might be supposed to have sympathy. Archdeacon FarRAR 
on Sunday described MrLvet, the French painter, as. 
teaching France ‘‘the lessons of the true intrinsic gran- 
deur of manhood and of the infinite sanctity of toil.” 
Divines have their own rules of interpretation, which 
are often incomprehensible to laymen. We must not 
therefore wonder if the Archdeacon gives a meaning to: 
the pictures which the painter never intended they should 
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bear, and which is no less amazing to any one who has 
watched the life of French peasants. .The GoNcourRTS’ 
explanation of MILLET’s work is very different. They 
express astonishment at the courage of the man who dared 
to represent what he saw of women from whom feminine 
beauty had disappeared, who were flattened by labour and 
misery, and might be called workers without sex. The 
brothers do not appear to have met MILLET, but his friends 
told them many things about him. His first drawings 
were copies of the engravings in his grandmother’s prayer- 
book. His father showed them to a drawing-master in 
Cherbourg, who said it would be a murder if so promising 
a boy became a field labourer. The Municipality of 
Cherbourg granted young MILter a pension, which enabled 
him to enter DELAROcHE’s atelier. But residence in Paris 
did not cause him to forget his country ways, and at 
Barbazon he could work in the fields. His wife was a 
peasant, and was unable to read or write. When MILLET 
was absent he corresponded with her by means of marks or 
signs on paper, which served instead of words. 

The French are not great travellers; indeed, we find it 
stated that Guys, the draughtsman, said no man ever saw in 
London a Frenchman who had crossed to see the place, 
and who spent his money tranquilly like the English in 
Paris. Frenchmen of that species are no less rare in other 
cities. It was, therefore, we suppose an important event 
when MM. Goncourt packed up their trunks and departed 
for Germany in company with M. Saint Vicror. It must 
have been a sacrifice on the part of their friend, for he 
hated all people who did not belong to the ‘Latin 
race. ‘Their object was to see pictures by French painters 
of the eighteenth century in order to describe them. 
Heidelberg reminded them of Vicror Huco, whose 
poems they believed would defy time. In the Dresden 
Gallery they noted two pictures of their countryman 
WarTEau, and nothingelse. The frescoesof KAULBACH in 
Munich appeared to their eyes to be as stupid as a metaphor 
of the Revolution, but compensation was found in the 
Barberini Faun in the Glyptotheque, which is described as 
being the most admirable translation by the sculptor’s art of 
a humanity that was contemporary with the gods. At 
Vienna, in the Lichtenstein Gallery, they single out the four 
works of CHaRpIN. They enjoyed the Austrian capital, 
and confess that Paris appeared grey and dull after it. 

Afterwards the three travellers ventured on an expedi- 
tion to Holland. On seeing the Might Watch of REm- 
BRANDT, they say the works of SHAKESPEARE were recalled, 
for the girl in front, who is so brilliantly clad in what seem 
to be emeralds and amethysts, and whose cap is of gold, 
seems to be a type of some of the poet’s characters, such 
as Perpita. But the work which appeared to be the most 
marvellous example of the painter’s art, the most beautiful 
picture in the world, is the Hour Syndics of REMBRANDT. 

PAUL DE SAINT VICTOR, whose name is so often 
mentioned in the volumes, was one of those able writers 
who are attached to the French press. As a dramatic 
critic he was influential. But he was always planning books 
which would give scope for the display of his scholarship 
and his thoughts. One of them was to be upon the metopes 
of the Parthenon; but he was afraid that the French 
language was not rich enough in vocadles religieux to enable 
him to do justice to figures in which divinity circulated like 
blood in mortals. It was characteristic of him to have the 
walls of his room hung with facsimiles of drawings by the 
great Italians, and he treated everyday affairs like a man 
who had descended from a height. But the GoncourRTs 
considered there was overmuch of the scholar and too little 
of the observer in his views of life. 

In March 1867 the Goncourts departed for Rome, 
mainly for the purpose of imparting local colour to their 
novel ‘‘ Madame Gervaisais.” There was supposed to be a 
lack of civilisation in the Rome of that time, but as the 
travellers were keenly observant they could not help to 
remark that there was compensation for the absence of 
discussions over a budget, parliamentary debates, conscrip- 
tions, heavy taxation, and other signs of progress and 
liberty. They were inimical to everything Papal, but they 
found that the Roman people had the gaiety of their skies, 
food was cheap, wine was at a nominal price ; there was no 
humiliation in the poverty or bitterness in the misery, and 
everybody was charitable. 


Their visits to the Vatican Museum confirmed their 
belief in the overwhelming superiority of the Greek sculp- 
ture. The value of Greek painting they do not discuss, for, 
apart from absence of means of information, they seem to 
have a misgiving about its qualities. Painting, they say, is 
not drawing ; colour should be its chief characteristic ; and 
apparently colour is only to be found in countries where 
there are fogs—where certain prismatic effects ascend from 
the water to the air, asin Venice and Holland. Greece, 
with its clear ether, may not have been more inspiring for 
colour than Umbria. ? 

The famous fragment of the group of APOLLONIUS, the 
torso of the Belvedere, is described as being the only 
example of art in the world which imparts a complete and 
absolute sensation of a chef-d’wuvre. The GONCOURTS say 
it confirmed them in the idea which was instinctive with 
them, viz., that the supreme beauty is the exact representa- 
tion of nature by a genius, and that the ideal, which so many 
have sought to introduce in art, is always of inferior value 
to truth. On the other hand, the doses of MICHEL 
ANGELO, with its gross muscles, its exaggeration of force, 
its rivers of veins, is declared, when compared with the 
torso, to be the work of a décadent who was no less 
corrupted than BoucHER, although one sought to express 
force and the other grace. 

Only one painting in the Vatican finds a notice in the 
journals. It is RapHar.’s TZvansfiguration, and it is 
described as leaving the disagreeable impression of paper 
badly painted. The colouring, composition, and sentiment 
are said to be defective. In fact, the picture is found to be 
grossly material as a representation of a Scriptural event, 
prosy and vulgar as a work of art. But RAPHAEL is not 
one of the divinities of the Goncourts. In reporting a 
meeting where TaINeE was cross-examined for his statement 
about the four caryatids of humanity being SHAKESPEARE, 
DantE, MicuEL ANGELO, and BEETHOVEN, it is said that 
somebody asked where was RapHaEL? ‘The journalists 
remark that the querist was incompetent -to distinguish a 
work by RAPHAEL from one by Rempranpt! A man who 
thought about the Roman painter must thereby be taken as 
a dunce. In another part we find a shrewd remark about 
the position of the eyes in an Italian picture being an 
indication of the age when it was produced. From 
CimaBUE to the Renaissance, the eyes are placed further 
apart than in Byzantine works, and, finally, ANDREA DEL 
Sarto and Correccio follow the precedents of the Greeks, 
and nature also in fixing the positions cf eyes. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc is described in the journal as “‘le fin 
et discret observateur,” but his observations will not allow 
of reproduction. His uncle, DELECLUZE, who was one of 
the writers on the Dédats, related that he went to see the 
newly-decorated Sainte-Chapelle with his nephew, who 
exclaimed that a parrot was necessary for the cage, a speci- 
men of ribaldry which was not creditable to an ecclesiastical 
architect. DELEcLUZE on that occasion abused the use of 
polychromy in connection with architecture and sculpture. 
He maintained that Pausanras does not mention the 
employment of paint in that way, and the examples in 
Pompeii belong to a period of decline. Any one who has 
seen VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s freaks in the chapels of Notre Dame 
and in other buildings will say it is a pity his uncle was not 
able to exercise a little influence over him. 

The Goncourts claim to be the founders or the 
revivers of the taste for Japanese and Chinese nick-nacks, 
They relate how a description of theirs of a chimney- 
piece adorned with dzdelots Japonats was supposed to have 
qualified them for admission to the Charenton madhouse. 
Art is not, they say, of one time or place, and Japanese art 
has its beauties as well as the Greek. The Princess 
MATHILDE was one of the early converts to the new taste, 
and it is recorded that when the representatives of 
academicism were dining with her, the Princess startled 
them by declaring aloud in a violent manner that she pre- 
ferred a Japanese to an Etruscan vase. ‘The brothers do 
not, however, bore their readers about their hobby, but any 
remarks they make upon it are well founded, as when they 
speak of the peculiar faculty of the Japanese to create 
monsters, hydras, and chimeras, whilst none of the Euro- 
pean artists has succeeded in designing anything more 
terrible than the one in INGRES’ picture. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, the critic, paid the GoNcouRTs the 
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honour of seeking their acquaintance. On his side he tried 
to be friendly, but there was no return. Among the 
features of the journals which will be considered most dis- 
pleasing are the persistent efforts to belittle the man who in 
his line was without an equal in France. Even his dolours 
as an invalid do not move the writers to treat him gently. 
No one would make out SAINTE-BEUVE to be a hero, but 
where would Frenchmen be if a good deal of tolerance 
about their past was not granted? In the course of his 
intellectual evolutions he had changed sides like a great 
many of his contemporaries, but why should a man who had 
to write for a living, and who was only an amateur politician, 
be punished because he varied in his beliefs, whilst with other 
men all transformations were excused? JULES JANIN, for 
example boasted, that the secret of his endurance as a writer 
was to be found in changing opinions fortnightly. No one 
could say that at any time SAINTE-BEUVE'S writings did not 
express his thoughts; but if his criticisms happened to be 
unsatisfactory to some people they were supposed to be 
venal and inspired by malice. Even the Princess 
MATHILDE could at that time forget herself, and endeavour 
to make out the invalid’s ingratitude as unpardonable, by 
describing all the presents which came from Her Highness 
to him. And the crime consisted in sending articles on 
literary subjects to a newspaper that was not subsidised by 
the Government. The Goncourts despised SAINTE-BEUVE 
because his scholarship did not comprise a knowledge of the 
details of art. He once told them that all he knew about 
pictures was derived from what Victor Huco said to him 
in the galleries of the Louvre, and he had forgotten that 
little. He wished to write an article on his friend GAVARNI, 
and he asked the brothers to visit him in order to obtain 
their help. They were horrified when they discovered that 
he was not acquainted with the technicalities of art, and 
had not the details of the biographies of obscurities like 
ABRAHAM BossE and FREUDENBERG in his memory. The 
scholar took notes of what the brothers said, and they con- 
sidered he was acting the vé/e of a robber, and suggest that 
it was customary with SAINTE-BEUVE to steal his visitor's 
ideas, notions, and science in order to give value to his 
articles. In the records of literary quarrels there are strange 
scenes, but nothing so childish as the vanity of the Gon- 
courTS in speaking of SainrE-BruvE. The passages will 
make readers believe the brothers were easily led astray by 
prejudice, and are not to be trusted when they blame or 
flatter their contemporaries. Their recitals also seem to 
explain why the GoncourTS had only one companion among 
the writers of their own age; the remainder were probably 
afraid of them. 


THE POSITION OF ART IN ENGLAND." 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I cannot but feel that to 
some of my hearers, and to not a few of those who do not 

hear me, but whom the words spoken in this place may chance to 
reach through the press, some'brief explanation is due, at the out- 
set, as to my occupancy of this chair. To them it is known that 
weighty reasons have for many years compelled me to decline 


all requests—and those requests have been frequent, urgent, - 


and most gratifying to me in form and spirit—that I should 
publicly address audiences beyond the walls of Burlington 
House on the subject which is to occupy this congress—the 
subject’ of art. It is not without some compunction that I have 
followed this course, but the exigencies on the one hand of the 
duties of my office, and, on the other, a firm purpose, which 
you will not, I hope, rebuke, to remain always and before all 
things a working artist, have left to my too limited strength and 
powers no alternative but that which I have adopted. Never- 
theless, I have felt justified in obeying the summons of the 
founders of this congress, and for this reason, that while the 
far-reaching character of the effort here initiated and my 
earnest desire to contribute, in however small a measure, t9 
whatever of good may flow from it, have seemed to make it 
incumbent on me to accept the duty of saying a few words on 
this occasion, its comprehensive and national character lft j 
into a category wholly apart from and outside the sphere cf 
purely local interests, such as those which I had hitherto becn 
invited to support. I trust I shall be pardoned this short 
obtrusion of private considerations, and that you will see in it 
not a movement of egotism, but the discharge of a simple debt 
of courtesy ; which said, let me address myself to the task im- 
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posed upon me—the task of showing cause and need for the 
existence of the Association which inaugurates to-day its public 
work, and of arousing, if it is in my power, your efficient sym- 
pathy in that work, that it may not remain barren and without 
ruit. 

But here I am at once conscious of a perplexity lurking in 
your minds. ‘ Why,” I hear you ask, “should an organisation 
have been called into life for the sole purpose of considering in 
public, matters relating to the development and spread of art in 
this country? What hitherto unfulfilled ends do you seek to 
achieve? Do you aim at the wider extension of artistic educa- 
tion in this country? But vast sums from the public purse are 
annually devoted to its promotion ; schools of art multiply, one 
might almost say swarm, over the face of the land. Or do you 
tax the great municipal bodies of England with remissness on 
this score? But day by day efforts in this direction among 
the great provincial centres of trade and industry become more 
marked and effectual. No announcement more frequently 
meets our eyes than that of the opening, with due ceremony 
and circumstance, and seemingly with full recognition that the 
event is an important one, of spacious public galleries for the 
annual exhibition or for the permanent housing of works of con- 
temporary art. Or does art find private individuals lacking in 
that noble spirit which so often prompts Englishmen to devote 
to the enjoyment and profit of their fellow citizens a large share 
of the wealth gained by them in the pursuit of their avocations ? 
But a great gallery of art which rises, hard by, across the road 
would shame and silence any such assertion. Or, again, can 
it be denied that what encouragement to artists is afforded by 
the purchase of innumerable pictures, at all events, was never 
more liberally meted out to them than within our generation, 
and does not the crowding of exhibitions, of which the name is 
legion, evince abundantly the responsive attitude of the country, 
as far at least as one of the artsis concerned? Are not statues 
multiplying in our streets? Is not architecture, as an art, 
finding at this time increasing, if tardy, acceptance at the 
hands of private individuals? Is not a wholesome sense 
dawning among us that even a private dwelling should not 
offend, nay, should conciliate the eye of the passer-by in our 
public thoroughfares ; and, lastly, has not a more than marked 
improvement taken place within our day in the character of 
all those intimate domestic surroundings which are the daily 
diet of our eyes, and should be daily their delight? Are these 
not facts patent to all, and do they not seem to cut from under 
your feet the ground on which you seek to stand ?” 

Yes, all this and more may be said, and I should be blind 
as an observer, I should be ungrateful as one speaking in the 
name of artists, did I not recognise the force of these words 
which I have put into the mouth of an imaginary querist. I 
acknowledge with joy that there is in all these facts, and still 
more in their significance, much on which we may justly con- 
gratulate ourselves, much that points to a quickening conscious- 
ness, a stirring of slumbering zesthetic impulse, a receptive 
readiness, a growing malleability in the general temper, which 
promise well ; and it is precisely such a condition of things 
which justifies our hope of good results from this congress, and 
in it we find our best encouragement. 

Well, what then is our charge in respect to the present 
What are the shortcomings for 
which we are here to seek a remedy? Our charge is that with 
the great majority of Englishmen the appreciation of art, as art, 
is blunt, is superficial, is desultory, is spasmodic ; that our 
countrymen have no adequate perception of the place of art as 
an element of national greatness ; that they do not count its 
achievements among the sources of their national pride; that 
they do not appreciate its vital importance in the present day 
to certain branches of national prosperity ; that while what is 
excellent receives from them honour and recognition, what is 
ignoble and hideous is not detested by them, is indeed accepted 
and borne with a dull, indifferent acquiescence ; that the 
sesthetic consciousness is not with them a living force, impelling 
them towards the beautiful, and rebelling against the unsightly. 
We charge that while a desire to possess works of art, but 
especially pictures, is very widespread, it is in a large number, 
perhaps in a majority, of cases not the essential quality of art 
that has attracted the purchaser to his acquisition, not the 
emanation of beauty in any one of its innumerable forms, but 
something outside and wholly independent of art. In a word, 
there is, we charge, among the many in our country, little 
consciousness that every product of {men’s hands claiming to 
rank as a work of art, be it lofty in its uses and monumental, 
or lowly and dedicated to humble ends, be it a temple 
or a palace, the sacred home of prayer or a sovereign’s 
boasted seat, be it a statue or a picture, or any implement or 
utensil bearing the traces of an artist’s thought and the imprint 
of an artist’s finger—there is, I say, little adequate conscious- 
ness that each of these works is a work of art only on con- 
dition—that is, a work of art exactly in proportion as it contains 
within itself the precious spark from the Promethean rod, the 
divine fire-germ of living beauty ; and that the presence of this 
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every creation which reveals it ; for even as the life-sustaining 
fire which streams out in splendour from the sun’s molten heart 
is one with the fire which lurks for our uses in the grey and 
homely flint, so the vital flame of beauty is one and the same, 
though kindled now to higher and now to humbler purpose, 
whether it be manifest in the creations of a Phidias, or of a 
Michel Angelo, of an Ictinus, or of some nameless builder of 
a sublime cathedral ; in a jewel designed by Holbein or a lamp 
from Pompeii, a sword-hilt from Toledo, a caprice in ivory 
from Japan, or the enamelled frontlet of an Egyptian queen. 
We say, further, that the absence of this perception is fraught 
with infinite mischief, direct and indirect, to the development 
of art among us, tending, as it does, to divorce from it whole 
classes of industrial production, and incalculably narrowing 
the field of the influence of beauty in our lives. And with the 
absence of this true <esthetic instinct, we find not unnaturally the 
absence of any national consciousness that the sense of what 
is beautiful, and the manifestation of that sense through the 
language of art, adorn and exalt a people in the face of the 
world and before the tribunal of history ; a national conscious- 
ness which should become a national conscience—-a sense, that 
is, of public duty and of a collective responsibility in regard to 
this loveliest flower of civilisation, Well, it is in the belief 
that the consciousness of which I have spoken is rather 
dormant with us than absent, waiting to be aroused rather than 
wholly wanting, that the founders of this Association have 
initiated the movement which has brought you together and 
laid upon me the ungracious task to which I am now address- 
ing myself—a task I have accepted in the hope that at least 
some good to others may come out of the wreck and ruin of 
any character for courtesy which may hitherto have been con- 
ceded to me. 

But let us now look closer into my indictment; and let us 
first, for a moment and by way of getting at a standard, turn 
our thoughts to one or two of those races among which art has 
reached its highest Jevel, and round whose memory art has 
shed an inextinguishable splendour. Let us first consider the 
Greek race in the day of its greatest achievements and the most 
perfect balance of its transcendent gifts. What is it that 
impresses us most in the contemplation of the artistic activity 
of this race? It is, first, that the stirring cesthetic instinct, the 
impulse towards and absolute need of beauty, were universal 
with it, and lay, a living force, at the root of its emotional 
being ; and, secondly, that the Greeks were conscious of this 
impulse as of a just source of pride and a sign of their supremacy 
among the nations. So saturated were they with it that what- 
ever left their hands bore its stamp. Whatever of Greek work 
has been preserved to us, temple or statue, vessel or implement, 
is marked with the same attributes of stately and rhythmic 
beauty ; in all their creations from the highest to the lowest 
one spirit lives, and whatever be the rank of each of these 
creations in the hierarchy of works of art, in one thing they are 
evenborn and kin—in the spirit of loveliness. And of the dignity 
of this artistic instinct, which they regarded as their birthright, 
they were, as I have said, proudly conscious. Would you have 
an instance of this high consciousness? Here is one. At the 
end of the first year of the Peloponnesian war the Athenians 
having, according to ancestral custom, decreed a public funeral 
to those who had fallen in battle, Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, was chosen by them to speak the praises of the 
dead. It is a famous speech that in which he obeyed their 
injunction, and it opens with a lofty eulogy of the Republic for 
which the heroes whom they mourned had fallen. In this 
magnificent song of praise he enumerates the virtues of the 
Athenians ; he shows them heroic, wise, just, tolerant, lovers 
of beauty, philosophers, in all things foremost among men. 
Mark this! Atacelebration of the most moving solemnity— 
in a breathing space between two acts of a gigantic inter- 
national struggle for hegemony—you have here a great states- 
man enumerating the titles of his fellow-citizens to headship 
among the nations, and placing not at the end of his 
panegyric and as an oratorical embellishment, but in its very 
heart and centre these words, ‘‘ We love the beautiful.” 

But we may gain perhaps a yet more vivid sense of the 
extent to which the artistic impulse possessed and filled this 
people in the fascinating epitome of Grecian handicraft which 
is presented to us at Pompeii, or rather in the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples. Here you have the work not of Athenian Greeks 
of the Periclean or of the Alexandrian age, but the work of 
provincial Greeks inhabiting a watering-place of no very great 
importance, in the first century of our era; a period as far 
removed from the days of the Parthenon sculptures as we are 
from those of the “ Canterbury Tales.” And what a display it 
is! How full of interest! Here we are admitted into the most 
intimate privacy of a multitude of Pompeiian homes—the 
kitchens, the pantries, the cellars of the contemporaries of the 
Plinies have here no secret for us, indeed, for aught we know, 
more than one of those dinners of which that delicate do7- 
vivant, the nephew of the naturalist, was so appreciative a 
judge, may have been cooked in one of these very ranges—one 
of those ladles may have skimmed his soup—his quails may 


have been roasted on yonder spit. "Nothing is wanting that 
goes to make the complete armament of a kitchen—stoves, 
caldrons, vessels of every kind, lamps of every shape, forks, 
spoons, ladles of every dimension. And in all this mass of 
manifold material perhaps the most marked characteristic is 
not the high level of executive merit it reveals, high as that 
level is, but the amazing wealth of idea, the marvellous intel- 
lectual activity brought to bear on what we now call objects of 
industrial art—whatever that may mean—in this outpost of 
Greek civilisat on. These accumulated appliances of the kitchen 
and the pantry form a museum of art-—a museum of art of in- 
exhaustible fascination ; and not only does this vast collection 
of necessary things contain nothing ugly, but it displays, as I 
have just said, an amazing wealth of ideas ; each bowl, each 
lamp, each spoon almost, is an individual work of art, a separate 
and distinct conception, a special birth of the joy of creation in 
a genuine artist. But, above all, let us bear this main fact in 
mind—the absence there of any ugly thing ; for the instinct of 
what is beautiful not only delights and seeks to express itself in 
lovely work, but forbids and banishes whatever is graceless and 
unsightly. 

As next to the Greeks, and as almost their equals in this 
craving for the beautiful, the Italians will occur to you. And 
here it may be well to note, in a parenthesis, that a vivid sense 
of abstract beauty in line and form does not necessarily carry 
with it a keen perception of shapeliness in the human frame. 
This curious fact we see strikingly illustrated in a race which 
possesses the artistic instinct in certain of its developments in 
a greater degree than any other in our time—I mean the 
Japanese. With them the sense of decorative distribution and 
of subtle loveliness of form and colour is absolutely universal, 
and expresses itself in every most ordinary appliance of daily 
life, overflowing, indeed, into every toy or trifle that may amuse 
an idle moment; and yet majesty and beauty in the human 
form are as absent from their works as from their persons. Be 
this said without prejudice to the fact that in the movement 
imparted by them to the figures in their designs there is often 
much of daintiness and dignity, the outcome of that keen per- 
ception of beauty of line in the abstract which we have seen to 
be dominant in them. 

I need not follow further this, I think, interesting train of 
thought, but the digression seemed to me useful, not as illus- 
trating the fact that beauty is not to be regarded only in con- 
nection with the human form, which is a mere truism, but as 
showing that the abstract sense of it, in certain aspects, may 
possess and penetrate a race in which the perception of come- 
liness in the human body is almost entirely absent; and I meet 
by it also, in anticipation, certain objections that may suggest 
themselves to you in connection with the Italians, as far, at 
least, as the Tuscans are concerned ; for in them, too, we find 
occasionally side by side with an unsurpassed sense of the 
expressiveness of line and form, a defective perception of 
beauty in the human frame—witness the ungainly angularities, 
for instance, of a Verocchio, a Gozzoli, a Signorelli. The thirst 
for the artistically delightful was the mark in Italy of no par- 
ticular class ; it was common to all, high and low, to the Pontiff 
on his throne, to the trader behind his counter, to the people 
in the market place. And here, again, observe that this desire 
was not alone for the adornment of walls and public places 
with painting and statuary—though every wall in every church 
or public building was, in fact, enriched by the hand of painters 
and of sculptors—but it embraced every humbler form of 
artistic expression, and was, indeed, specially directed to one 
which has in our time touched, here and there, a melancholy 
depth—the craft of the goldsmith. I said “‘humbler form” of 
art for lack of a better word, for a craft cannot fitly be called 
humble which has occupied and delighted men of the very 
highest gifts. Did not the mind that conceived the “ Perseus” 
of the Loggia dei Lanzi pour out some of its richest fancies in 
a jewelled salt-cellar for the table of a Pope? Did not the 
sublimest genius that ever shone upon the world of art rgceive 
its first guidance in the workshop of a jeweller—a jeweller who 
was himself a painter also of high renown? For was it not 
that painter-goldsmith whose hands adorned with noble frescoes 
the famous choir of Sta Maria Novella? 

Now, to a cultured audience such as that which I am here 
addressing, these facts are familiar and trite, so trite and so 
familiar that it may, perhaps, be doubted whether their true 
significance has ever stood quite clearly before your minds, and 
whether you have fully grasped the solidarity of the arts—if I 
may use an outlandish expression—which at one time prevailed. 
Let us in imagination transfer the last quoted fact into con- 
temporary life. Let us suppose that the municipality of a great 
English city, proud of its annals and of its culture, determined 
to decorate with paintings in some comprehensive manner the 
walls of a great public building ; and suppose, further, that an 
artist, admittedly of the first rank, were to answer to its call 
from the workshop—and I say advisedly from the workshop, 
for it is there, and not on an arm-chair in the office, that the head 
of the house would have been found in the old days—suppose, I 
say, that such an artist came forth from some great firm of 
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jewellers in Bond Street, for instance, we should have, on the 
artistic side, the exact parallel of the case of the Dominicans of 
Sta Maria Nuova and Domenico, the son of Thomas the 
garland-maker of Florence. Meanwhile, striking as is this 
instance of the unity of art in long past days, it is but just to 
add—and I rejoice to be able here to do so—that signs are not 
wanting on the side of our own artists of a strong tendency 
towards a return to closer bonds between its various branches, 
in which direction, indeed, a movement has been for some years 
increasingly marked and practical ; and it is with a glad out- 
look into the future, and with a sense of breathing a wider air, 
that I place by the side of the cases which I have just men- 
tioned——cases which were in their time of natural and frequent 
occurrence—one which is of yesterday :—The chief magistrate 
of an important provincial centre of English industry, the 
Mayor of Preston, wears at this time a chain of office which is 
a beautiful work of art, and this chain was not only designed 
but wrought throughout by the sculptor who modelled the 
stately commemorative statue of the Queen that adorns the 
County Square of Winchester, the artist who presides over the 
section of sculpture in this congress, my young friend and 
colleague, Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 

I have pointed to the Italians and the Greeks as culmi- 
nating instances of peoples filled with a love of beauty and 
achieving the highest excellence in its embodiment, and I have 
named the Japanese as manifesting the zesthetic temper in high 
degree of sensitiveness, but within certain limitations. Itis not 
necessary to remind you that I might extend this list, if with 
some qualification, and that the same lesson—the lesson that 
the nations which love beauty seek it in the humblest as well 
as in the highest things—is taught us by others than those I 
have mentioned. Whosoever, for instance, has wondered at 
the work of Persian looms, or felt the fascination of the manu- 
scripts illuminated by the artists of Iran, or noted the unfailing 
grace of subtle line revealed in their metalwork, will feel that 
for this race also the merit of a work of art did not reside in 
its category, but in the degree to which it manifested the spirit 
which alone could ennoble it—the spirit of beauty. And if, 
further, this dominant instinct of the beautiful is not in our own 
time found in any Western race in its fullest force, and among 
one Eastern people with, as we saw, important limitations, there 
is yet one modern nation in our own hemisphere in which the 
thirst for artistic excellence is widespread to a degree unknown 
elsewhere in Europe; a people with whom the sense of the 
dignity of artistic achievement, as an element of national 
greatness, an element which it is the duty of ifs Government to 
foster and to further and to proclaim before the world, is keen 
and constant—I mean, of course, your brilliant neighbours, the 
people of France. Here, then, are standards to which we may 
appeal to see how far, all allowance being made for many signs 
of improvement in things concerning art, we yet fall short, as a 
nation, of the ideal which we should have before us. 

Let me now revert to my indictment. I said that the sense 
of abstract beauty with the mass of our countrymen—and once 
again I must be understood not to ignore, but only to leave 
out of view for the moment, the considerable and growing 
number of those in whom this sense is astir and active—with 
the mass, I repeat, of our countrymen, the perception of beauty 
is blunt, and the desire for it sluggish and superficial ; with 
them the beautiful is, indeed, sometimes a source of vague, 
half-conscious satisfaction, especially when it appeals to them 
conjointly with other incitements to emotion, but their perception 
of it is passive, and does not pass into active desire ; it accepts, 
it does not demand; it is uncertain of itself, for it lacks 
definiteness of intuition, and, having no definite intuition, it is 
necessarily uncritical. This weakness, among the many, of the 
critical faculty in esthetic matters, and the curious bluntness 
of their perceptions, is seen not in connection with the plastic 
arts only, but over the whole artistic field—in the domains 
of music and the drama, as in that of painting and sculp- 
ture. Who, for instance, where a body of ‘English men and 
women has been gathered together in a concert-room, has 
not, at one moment, heard a storm of applause go up 
to greet some matchless executant of noble music, and 
then, five minutes later, watched in wonder and dismay the 
same crepitation of eager hands proclaiming an equal satisfac- 
tion with the efforts of some feeblest servant of Apollo? Or 
have you not often, in your theatres, blushed to see the lowest 
buffoonery received with exuberant delight by an audience— 
and a cultivated audience—which had just before not seemed 
insensible to some fine piece of histrionic art? And what could 
proclaim the lack of true, spontaneous instinct in more startling 
fashion than the notorious fact that the most thrilling touch of 
pathos in the performance of an actor reputed to be comic 
will be infallibly received with a titter by a British audience, 
which has paid to laugh and come to the play focussed for the 
funny? Now this little glimpse into the attitude of the public 
in regard to other arts than ours has its bearing upon our pre- 
sent subject. This same feebleness of the critical sense which 
arises out of the indefiniteness—to say the best of it—of the 
inner standard of artistic excellence, is not unnaturally accom- 
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panied by and fosters an apathy in regard to that excellence, 
and an attitude of callous acquiescence in the unsightly, which 
are inexpressibly mischievous ; for you cannot too strongly print 
this on your minds, that what you demand that you will get, 
and according to what you accept will be that which is provided 
for you. Let an atmosphere be generated among you in which 
the appetite for what is beautiful and noble is whetted and 
becomes imperative, in which whatever is ugly and vulgar shall 
be repugnant and hateful to the beholder, and assuredly what 
is beautiful and noble will in due time be furnished to you, and 
in steadily increasing excellence, satisfying your taste, and at 
the same time further purifying it and heightening its sensitive- 
ness. The enemy, then, is this indifference in the presence of 
the ugly ; it is only by the victory over this apathy that you can 
rise to better things ; it is only by the rooting out and extermi- 
nation of what is ugly that you can bring about conditions in 
which beauty shall be a power among you. Now, this callous 
tolerance of the unsightly, although it is, I am grateful to think, 
yielding by degrees to a healthier feeling, is still strangely pre- 
valent and wide-spread among us, and its deadening influence 
is seen in the too frequent absence of any articulate protest of 
public opinion against the disfigurement of our towns. 

Let me give you an nstance of this indifference. Our 
country is happy in possessing a collection of paintings by the 
Old Masters of exceptional interest and splendour, a collection 
which, thanks to the taste and highly-trained discernment of its 
present accomplished head—Sir Frederick Burton—is, with 
what speed the short-sighted policy of successive Governments 
permits, rising steadily to a foremost place among the famous 
galleries of the world. Some years ago the building destined 
to receive it being found no longer adequate, it became neces- 
sary to provide by some means ampler space for the display of 
the national treasure. It was resolved that another edifice 
should take the place of that designed by Wilkins, an edifice 
which, be it said in passing, had been made the butt of 
curiously unmerited ridicule in the world of connoisseurship, 
and which, apart from certain very obvious blemishes, it 
has always seemed to me to be much easier to deride than 
to better, A competition was opened, and designs were de- 
manded for a spacious building, equal to present and future 
needs, and worthy of the magnificence of the collection it was 
to house. It is hardly necessary to say that we have here no 
&oncern whatever with the controversy which arose over these 
designs. My concern is with its final outcome, which is this.: 
the original building has remained unaltered as to its exterior ; 
but, on the rear of one of its flanks loom now into view, first 
an appendage in an entirely different style of architecture, and 
further on, an excrescence of no style of architecture at all, the 
one an Ital an tower, the other a flat cone of glass, surmounted 
by a ventilator—a structure of the warehouse type—the whole 
resulting in a jarring jumble and an aspect of chaotic incon- 
gruity which would be ludicrous if it were not distressing ; and 
we enjoy, further, this instructive phenomenon—that a public 
opinion which sensitively shrank from the blemishes of the 
original edifice has accepted its retention, with all those 
blemishes unmodified, A/s an appendage which adds to the 
whole the worst, almost, of all sins architectural—a lack of 
unity of conception. Now, I have never to my knowledge 
heard one single word of articulate public reprobation levelled 
at this now irremediable blot on what we so complacently call 
the finest site in the world; and yet I cannot find it in me to 
believe that many have not, like myself, groaned in spirit before 
a spectacle so deplorable—a spectacle which, indeed, is only 
conceivable within these islands. I think that a good deal is 
summed up in this episode, and | need not, for my present 
purpose, seek another in the domain of architecture. 

In regard to sculpture, the public apathy and blindness are 
yet more depressing and complete, and illustrate the deadness 
of the many to the perception of the essential qualities of art. 
To the overwhelming majority of Englishmen sculpture means, 
simply, the perpetuation of the form of Mr. So-and-So in 
marble, bronze, or terra-cotta—this, and no more. That marble, 
bronze, or terra-cotta may, under cunning hands, become 
vehicles for those who have eyes to see, of emotions, esthetic 
and poetic, not less lofty than those which are stirred in us by 
the verse of a Dante or a Milton, or by the strains of noblest 
music—of this, the consciousness is for practical purposes non- 
existent. For sculpture, for an art through which, alone, the 
name of Greece would have been famous for all time, there is, 
outside portraiture, even now, under conditions admittedly im- 
proved, little or no field in our country. Portrait-statues, galore, 
bristle, indeed, within our streets ; but the notion of setting up 
in public places pieces of monumental sculpture solely 
for adornment and dignity, or of monuments that shall remind 
us of deeds in which our country or our town has earned fame and 
deserved gratitude, and incite the young to emulation of those 
deeds, or that shall be the allegorised expression of any great 
idea—and yet our race has had great ideas, and clothed them 
in deeds as great—hardly ever, it would seem, enters the 
heads of a people whose aspirations are surely not less noble or 
less high than those of other nations. Nay, even a monument 
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commemorative of the great public services of some individual 
man which shall be a monument to him rather than exclusively 
an image of him, a monument of which his effigy shall form a part, 
but of which the main feature shall be the embodiment or illustra- 
tion, in forms of art, of the virtues that have earned for him the 
homage of his countrymen—even this is suggested in vain. 
And if we are tolerant of treason against fitness in architecture, 
what shall we say of our tolerance in regard to its sculptural 
adornments? What shall we say of the complaisant accept- 
ance, above and about windows and doorways in clubs, offices, 
barracks, and the like buildings, of carven wonders such as no 
civilised community would accept in silence? Though I fear I 
must here, with all deference, add that my brethren, the archi- 
tects, who suffer their work to be so defaced, are themselves 
not wholly blameless ; and, indeed, it is a truth, in the assertion 
of which the most enlightened workmen in every branch of art 
will stand by me, that among ourselves also the sense of the 
kinship of the arts is too often a mere theory, received, no 
doubt, with respect as an abstract proposition, but not percept- 
ibly colouring our practical activity. In sculpture the inertness 
of the demand and tolerance of inferior supply is due mainly to 
the want, to which I have alluded, of a sense of and a joy in 
the purely zesthetic quality in artistic production, an insensi- 
bility to the power inherent in form by its own virtue, of pro- 
ducing emotion and exciting the imagination—a power on 
which the dignity of this pure and severe art does or should 
mainly rest. 

In the appreciation of painting, which, on various grounds 
appeals as an art to a far wider public than either architecture 
or sculpture, the same shortcomings are evident, though in a 
less degree and with less mischievous results ; for the witchery 
of colour, at least, is felt and appreciated, more or less con- 
sciously, by a very large number of people. The inadequacy 
of the general standard of artistic insight is here seen in 
the fact that, to a great multitude of persons, the attrac- 
tiveness of a painted canvas is in proportion to the 
amount of literary element which it carries, not in propor- 
tion to the degree of <esthetic emotion stirred by it, or 
of appeal to the imagination contained in it—persons, those, 
who regard a picture as a compound of anecdote and mechanism, 
and with whom looking at it would seem to mean only another 
form of reading. Time after time, in listening to the descrip- 
tion, the enthusiastic description, of a picture, we become 
aware that the points emphasised by the speaker are such as 
did not specially call for treatment in art at all, were often not 
fitted for expression through form or colour, their natural 
vehicle being not paint but ink, which is the proper and 
appointed conveyer of abstract thoughts and concrete narra- 
tive. I have heard pictures extolled as works of genius simply 
because they expressed, not because they nobly clothed in 
forms of art, ideas not beyond the reach of the average penny- 
a-liner. Now I know that in what I am here saying I skirt the 
burning ground of controversy long and hotly waged—skirt it 
only, for that controversy touches but the borders of my sub- 
ject, and I shall of course not pursue it here. I will, neverthe- 
less, to avoid misrepresentation in either sense, state, as briefly 
as I can, one or two definite principles on which it appears to 
me safe to stand. 

It is given to form and to colour to elicit in men powerful 
and exquisite emotions, emotions covering a very wide range 
of sensibility, and to which they alone have the key. The 
chords within us which vibrate to these emotions are the instru- 
ment on which art plays; and a work of art deserves that 
name, as I have said, in proportion as, and in the extent to 
which, it sets those chords in motion. The power and 
solemnity of a simple appeal of form as such is seen in a 
noble building of imposing mass and_ stately outlines. 
When, however, form in art is connected with the human 
frame, and when combinations of human forms are 
among the materials with which a beautiful design is 
built up, then another element is added to the sum of our 
sensations—an element due to the absorbing interest of man in 
all that belongs to his kind; and the emotion primarily pro- 
duced by the force of a purely esthetic appeal is enhanced and 
heightened by elements of a more intimate and universal order, 
one more nearly touching our affections, but not, therefore, 
necessarily of a higher order. Thus the episode, for instance, 
of Paolo and Francesca, clothed in the rare, grave melody of 
Dante’s verse, entrances us with its pathos; but our emotion, 
intensely human as it is, is not therefore of a higher kind than 
that which holds us as we listen to sounds sublimely woven by 
some great musician; nor are the impressions received in 
watching from the floor of a great Christian church the gather- 
ing of the gloom within a great dome’s receding curves of less 
noble order than those aroused by a supreme work of sculp- 
ture or of painting—by, say, the /Vo¢te of Michel Angelo or the 
Mona Lisa of Leonardo ; and yet in both of these last the chord 
of human sympathy is strongly swept, though in different ways 
—in the Vote by the poetic and pathetic suggestiveness of cer- 
tain forms and movements of the human body; in the A/ova 
Lisa by a more definitely personal charm and feminine sorcery 


which haunts about her shadowy eyes, and the subtle curling 
of her mysterious lips. I say, then, that in a work of art the 
elements of emotion based on human sympathies are not of a 
loftier order than those arising out of abstract sublimity or 
loveliness of form, but that the presence of these elements in 
such a work, while not raising it as an artistic creation, does 
impart to it an added power of appeal, and that, therefore, a 
work in which these elements are combined will be with the 
great majority of mankind a more potent engine of delight 
than one which should rest exclusively on abstract qualities. 
And it follows, therefore, that while a work of art earns its title 
to that name on condition only, once again I say, of the purely 
aesthetic element being present in it, and will rank as such in 
exact proportion to the degree in which this element prevails in 
it; and while, further, this element, carrying with it, as it does, 
imaginative suggestiveness of the highest order and of the widest 
scope, is all sufficient in those branches of art in which the 
human form plays no part, the element which is inseparable in 
a work of art from the introduction of human beings is one 
which it is not possible for us to ignore in our appreciation of 
that work as a source and vehicle of emotion. 

Every attempt at succinct exposition of a complex question 
risks being unsatisfactory and obscure, and I am painfully alive 
to the inadequacy of what I have just said. I trust, however, 
that I have conveyed my meaning, if roughly, yet sufficiently to 
shield me from misconception in regard to the special emphasis 
I am laying on the importance of a proper estimation of the 
essentially zesthetic quality in a work of art, an importance 
which I urge upon you not so much here on account of the 
effect its absence may have exercised on the development of 
painting, as on account of the significant fact that its want—the 
lack of a perception that certain qualities are the very essence 
of art, and link into one great family every work of the hands of 
men in which they are found—has led with us to a disastrous 
divorce between what is considered as art proper and the arts 
which are called industrial. I say advisedly “ disastrous,” for 
the lowering among us in the present day of the status of 
forms of art in the service of which such men as Albert Diirer, 
for example, and Holbein (men, by-the-by, of kindred blood 
with ourselves), Cellini, and Leonardo, were glad to labour and 
create—and that not as a concession but in the joyful exercise 
of their fullest powers—is one of its results, and, carrying with 
it, as is natural, a lowering of standard in these arts, has gene- 
rated the marvellous notion, not expressed in words, but too 
largely acted on, that art in any serious sense is not to be looked 
for at all in certain places—where, in. truth, alas! neither is it 
often found—and led to the holding aloof to a great extent, 
until comparatively recent years, of much of the best talent 
from very delightful forms of artistic creation ; and this notion 
has led further to the virtual banishment from certain pro- 
vinces of designing of the human figure, or, where it is 
not banished, to its defacement, too often, in the hands of 
the untrained or the inept. We are to a _ wonderful 
degree creatures of habit, our thoughts are prone to 
run —or shall I not rather say, to stagnate ? — within 
grooves ; and, if we are a people of many and of great endow- 
ments, a swift and free play of thought is,as we have been 
forcibly told by a voice that we shall hear no more—and can ill 
miss—not a distinguishing feature among us. Is it not an 
amazing thing, for example, that human shapes, which in clay 
or plaster would be ignominiously excluded from a second- 
rate exhibition, are not only accepted, but displayed with a 
chuckle of elated pride when cast in the precious metals, 
flanked, say, by a palm tree, borne aloft on a rock, and pre- 
sented in the guise of a piece of ornamental plate? But is this 
even rare? Is it not of constant occurrence? Do you demur? 
Well, let me ask you a plain question—Of all the nymphs and 
goddesses, the satyrs and the tritons, that disport themselves on 
the ceremonial goldsmithery of the United Kingdom, how 
many if cast in vulgar plaster and not in glittering gold would 
pass muster before the jury of an average exhibition? And if 
few, I ask why is this so? In the name of Cellini—nay, in the 
name of common sense—why? And is it on account of the low 
ebb of figure modelling for decorative purposes that on our 
carved furniture—what we mysteriously describe as “art furni- 
ture ”—the human form is hardly ever seen? Then why is the 
best talent not enlisted in this work? Certain it is that the 
absence of living forms imparts to much of the furniture now 
made in England, unsurpassed as it is in regard to delicacy and 
finish of handiwork, and frequently elegant in design, a certain 
look of slightness and flimsy, faddy dilettantism which prevents 
it from taking that rank in the province of applied art to which 
it might and should aspire. : 

But I have, I fear, already unduly drawn upon your patience, 
and I must bring to a close these too disjointed prefatory 
words, leaving it to the accomplished gentlemen who head 
the various sections of this congress to ampifly and enrich as 
they will, out of the wide fund of their knowledge and expe- 
rience, the bald outline I have sketched before you. ‘They, in 
their turn, taking up, no doubt, our common parable, will 
emphasise and press on you the fact that by cultivating its 
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mental identity of all manifestations of the artistic creative 
impulse, through whatever ‘channels it may express itself, and 
by setting forth and establishing this pregnant truth—that what- 
ever degrees of dignity and rank may exist in the scale of 
artistic productions, according to the order of emotion to which 
they minister in us, they are one in kind; for the various and 
many. channels through which beauty is made manifest to us in 
art are but the numerous several stops of one and the same 
divine instrument. And if in what I have said I have laid 
especial stress on that branch of art which is called industrial, 
it is not solely to develop this cardinal doctrine, neither only 
because of the pressing, practical, paramount, national import- 


esthetic sense in a more comprehensive and harmoniously con- 
sistent spirit than hitherto, and with a clearer vision of the 
nature of all art, and a more catholic receptiveness as 
to its charms, and by stimulating in a right direction the 
abundant productive energy which lies to its hand, this nation 
will not only be adding infinitely to the adornment and dignity 
of its public and private life, not only providing for itself an 
increasing and manifold source of delight and renovating 
repose, mental and spiritual, in a day in which such resting and 
regenerating elements are more and more called for by our 
jaded nervous systems, and more and more needed for our 
intellectual equilibrium, but will be dealing with a subject 
which is every day becoming more important in relation to 
certain sides of the waning material prosperity of the country. 
For, as they will no doubt remind you, the industrial competi- 
tion between this and other countries—a competition keen and 
eager, which means to certain industries almost a race for life— 
runs, in many cases, no longer exclusively or mainly on the 
lines of excellence of material and solidity of workmanship, but 
greatly nowadays on the lines of artistic charm and beauty of 
design. This, to you, vital fact is one which they will, | am 
convinced, not suffer to fall into the background. 

One last word in anticipation of certain objections not 

unlikely to be raised against an assumption which may seem to 
be implied in the existence of our Association—the assumption 
that the evils and shortcomings of which I have spoken with 
such unsparing frankness can be removed or remedied by the 
gathering together of a number of persons to listen to a series 
of addresses. The causes of these evils, we may be told, and 
their antidote, are not on the surface of things, but rest on con- 
ditions of a complex character, and are fundamental. ‘“ Who,” 
I hear some one say, “is this dreamer of dreams, who hopes 
to cure by talking such deep-seated evils? Who is this shallow 
and unphilosophical thinker who does not see that the same 
primary conditions are operative in making the purchaser 
indifferent to what he gets and the supplier indifferent to what 
he produces, and who attributes the circumstance that good 
work is not generally produced in certain forms of industry to 
the lack of demand, rather than to the deeper-lying fact that 
suppliers and demanders are of the same stock, having the 
same congenital failings, and satisfied with the same stand- 
ards?” My answer to this imaginary, or I ought, perhaps, to 
say this foreseen, objector would be, firstly, this—that I am not 
the visionary for whom he takes me, and that I do not believe 
in the efficacy of words either directly to remedy the state of 
things I have been deploring, or to create a love of art anda 
delicate sensitiveness to its charms in those to whom the 
responsive chords have been refused ; neither is the eloquence, 
trumpet-toned and triumphant, conceivable by me before which 
the walls of the Jericho of the Philistine shall crumble in abrupt 
ruin to the ground ; least of all do I believe in sudden develop- 
ments of the human intellect. But it has nevertheless seemed 
to me, as it has seemed to the framers of this Association, that 
words, if they be judicious and sincere, may rally and strengthen 
and prompt to action instincts and impulses which only await 
a signal to assert themselves—instincts sometimes perhaps not 
fully conscious of themselves—and that a favouring temperature 
may be thus created within which, by the operation of natural 
laws, in due time, but by no stroke of the wand, a new and 
better order may arise. Neither, indeed, do I ignore the force 
of my critic’s contention that the causes of mischief lie deep, 
and are not to be touched by surface-tinkering, if they are to 
be removed at all ; though I demur to his pessimistic estimate 
of them as a final bar to our hopes. 

It is true that certain specific artistic attributes are, or seem 
to be, feeble in our race; it is true, too true, that the general 
standard of taste is low; it is true, too truae—I have it on the 
repeated assurance of apologetic vendors—that with us the 
ugliest objects—often, oh, how ugly |__have the largest market ; 
nevertheless, the amount of good artistic production in con- 
nection with industry—I purposely speak of this first—has 
grown within the last score or so of years, and through the 
initiative, mind, of a mere handful of enthusiastic and highly 
gifted men, in an extraordinary degree ; and in a proportionate 
degree has the number increased also of those who accept and 
desire it; and this growth has been steady and organic, and is 
of the best augury. Now, the increase in the number of those 
who desire good work, and the concurrent development of their 
critical sensitiveness in matters of taste, stimulate, in their turn, 
the energies and sustain the upward efforts of the producers, 
and thus, through action and reaction, a condition of things 
should be slowly but surely evolved which shall more nearly 
approach that general level of artistic culture and artistic pro- 
duction so anxiously looked for by us all. Itis inthe hastening 
of this desired result that we invoke, not your sympathy alone, 
but your patient, strenuous aid. And if I am further asked 
how, in my view, this Association can best contribute to the 
furtherance of our common end, I would say, not merely by 
seeking to fan and kindle a more general interest in the things 
of art, but mainly by seeking to awaken a clearer perception of 

the true essence of a work of art, by insisting on the funda- 


ance of this part of our subject, but also because’I, in truth, 
believe that it is in a great measure through these very forms of 
art that the improvement, to which I look with a steadfast faith, 
will be mainly operated. The almost unlimited area which 
they cover in itself constitutes them an engine of immense 
power, and I believe that through them, if at all, the sense 
of beauty and the love for it will be stimulated in, and com- 
municated to, constantly increasing numbers. I believe that 
the day may come when public opinion, thus slowly but 
definitely moulded, will make itself loudly heard; when men 
will insist that what they do for the gracing and adornment of 
their homes shall be done also for the public buildings and 
thoroughfares of their cities ; when they will remind their 
municipal representatives and the controllers of their guilds of 
what similar bodies of men did for the cities of Italy in the days 
of their proud prosperity in trade, and will ask why the walls of 
our public edifices are blank and silent, instead of being 
adorned and made delightful with things beautiful to see, or 
eloquent of whatever great deeds or good work enrich and 
honour the annals of the places of our birth. And, lastly, I 
believe that an art desired by the whole people and fostered by 
the whole people’s desire would reflect—for such art must be 
sincere_—some of the best qualities of our race; its love of 
nature, its imaginative force, its healthfulness, its strong simplicity. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, my task is ended. My 
duties to-night were purely prefatory ; my words are but the 
prologue to the proceedings which begin to-morrow—a pro- 
logue which I undertook to speak less from any faith in its pos- 
sible efficacy than in the belief that the first word spoken at such 
a time should be heard from the lips of one to whom, from 
the nature of the office he is privileged to fill as well as from the 
whole bent of his mind, everything that concerns art, from end to 
end of its enchanting field, must be, and is, a source of deep, of 
constant, and engrossing interest. The curtain is now raised, 
the stage is spread before you, and I step aside to make way 
for others, leaving with you the expression of my fervent 
wish that the hopes which have brought us together in this 
place may not have been entertained in vain. 


{LLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIBTY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 46._THE GORDON MEMORIAL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
[HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A.) 


ON THE GRETA, YORKSHIRE. 


BORASTON CHAPEL. 
HIS is one of the two ancient chapels of the parish of 
Boraston, part of the manor of Burford, on the 
southern extremity of Shropshire. A chancel and vestry 
have been added, a substantial bell-tower and porch built, 
and the interior refitted to seat 143 persons. 

The old walls are Norman, and _ batter considerably 
inside and slightly on the exterior. There remain traces 
of two doorways of that period, but the mouldings and face 
of the ancient masonry have long ago been hacked off and 
the surface stuccoed. The walls were raised, or rebuilt at 
top, with ashlar walling in the fourteenth century, and there 
are two windows of this date. These, the only ancient 
features remaining, have been restored, some of the stones 
being undisturbed. The external stucco was very readily 
removed, exposing the pleasant warm colour of the ancient 
red sandstone ashlar. The belfry, spire, and porch are 
entirely of local oak, given by the late Lord NoRTHWICK. 
The spire is covered with cleft oak shingles. The pulpit, 
screen, and chancel fittings are also of oak, and handsome 
in character. Some of them were made by Mr. JAMES 
Forsytu, of Hampstead, from the architect’s designs. We 
give an illustration of the pulpit. The architect was Mr. 
Curzon, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the builder Mr. W. 
HowELts a parishioner. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE report of the meeting of RoperT BoyLe & Son, Limited, 
which we published last week, is gratifying for several reasons, 
When a company that is so closely associated with building 
can declare a dividend of 12 per cent., it is evident that the 
building trade in general is reviving, for it may be assumed 
that a large share of the profit was derived from the ventila- 
tion of public and private buildings recently constructed. 
We may also conclude that the demand for ventilators is 
increasing. That is partly owing to a more general recog- 
nition of the fact that air should be removed constantly if a 
room is to be kept in a habitable condition, but we must 
also say that the very low price at which the air-pump ven- 
tilator is available has no small influence upon the ideas of 
the public about sanitation. It is no longer necessary to have 
an apparatus which, however doubtful may be its efficiency, 
is cumbersome, costly, and promises to be acause of expense, 
The air-pump ventilators made their way because they 
were simple in principle and were without any cause of 
weakness which would interrupt the uniformity of their action. 
Improvements were effected from time to time both in the 
form of the ventilators and in the processes for their pro- 
duction. By means of those which are protected under the 
patent of 1882, Mr. Ropert Boye was able to announce 
at the meeting that the cost of the air-pump ventilators is 
now 50 per cent. under former prices, with the advantage of 
increased efficiency. As steel has superseded wrought-iron in 
other fields, it now is used for the ventilators, end the light- 
ness and toughness of the material may be expected to pro- 
duce more grace in the form of the ventilator. The busi- 
ness of the company is increasing not only in England but 
abroad. Every one who is aware of the severe tests which 
are imposed on appliances before they are used in the 
public buildings of the Continent will recognise the foreign 
successes of the ventilator as one of the best guarantees of 
its effectiveness as an air-changer. 


THE skill of Mr. RicHaRD BEAVIS in painting animals 
was recognised long ago, but few would credit him with 
being also a landscapist and a colourist. The pictures and 
studies of Spanish subjects in Messrs. Tooru’s gallery will 
be a surprise to many amateurs. They form a delightful 
exhibition, for in looking at them one feels the competence 
of the artist to put on canvas any scene or figure which gives 
him pleasure. There is no straining after novel effects. 
Mr. Beavis frankly renders what he saw on bright days, 
and the smallest sketch will seem to convey some sunshine 
to a room on a dark day. The marine paintings are as suc- 
cessful as those of mountains, except one where a three- 
master sails perilously near the shore. As was to be 
expected, there are pictures of Spanish horses, bullocks, 
mules, sheep, and goats, and, of course, scenes from a bull- 
fight. Mr. Beavis was lucky in having a day when horses 
were used for the corridas which were worth drawing, and 
when the alguaci/ did not seem to be an undertaker’s 
assistant. His Collecting the Fighting Bulls is one of his 
best pictures. Among the landscapes we may mention 
Tilting o'er the Wave, Where Guadalquiver’s waters glide, 
Barcelonetta, Mont Seros, Bridge over Ebro, and the Torre 
des Infantas. In the last the delicate pink of the Alhambra 
brickwork is caught. But every one of the fifty-five pictures 
will sustain a scrutiny. 

M. Pau Foucart, the Director of the French Schoo’ 
at Athens, has reported to the Académie des Inscriptions 
that excavations on the site of the Temple of the Muses at 
Thespeia, have been commenced. He has placed M. 
Jamot in charge of the work. In the course of eleven days 
the substructure of the temple has been exposed, and among 
the discoveries are Ionic capitals, fragments of bronze, 
several inscriptions, some.of them relating to the dedica- 
tion of the statues erected by the Thespeians in honour of 
SytLa, Acrippa, &c. The works are to be continued 
whenever the weather is favourable. Thespeia was said to 
possess a theatre and agora which were worthy of inspec- 
tion, and statues of Venus, Cupid, and Phryne, by 
PRAXITELES. PAusaAnrAs also mentions two temples, a 
naos, and twenty-two statues. In the beginning of the 
present century the ground was visited by DopwELL, and 
he remarked that valuable antiquities and inscriptions might 


be found there with a little trouble and expense. The 
French archeologists have apparently done well when they 
decided on an exploration of Thespeia. 


At the meeting of the Manchester Architectural Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday there was a discussion upon “ The 
Improvement of the City,” after the manner of one which took 
place lately ina Manchester Club. The following resolution 
was afterwards adopted :—“ That this Association respect- 
fully recommend to the corporation the formation of a 
committee composed mainly of gentlemen outside the 
corporation whose duty shall be to advise on all artistic 
questions connected with street improvements.” The pro- 
posal is a good one, but after the Metropolitan Board’s 
experience of what the Royal Institute of British Architects 
contrived to do with Northumberland Avenue, the Man- 
chester Corporation may be pardoned if they hesitate about 
the adoption of the resolution. 


AN international competition is opened for designs for 
a Musée in Gothemburg, Sweden. The treasures which 
are to be housed consist of works of art, coins and medals, 
natural history, books, ethnographic and archeological 
objects. It is left to the competitors to decide whether 
there is to be a single building for all the collections, or 
separate buildings. In the latter case it is prescribed that 
the works of art, specimens to illustrate natural history, and 
the library should occupy the principal parts of the build- 
ings, and that provision should be made for ulterior 
enlargements. Fireproof materials are to be used, with 
stone for the facades. The sum to be laid out, including 
ventilation, lighting, heating, water supply, architects’ fees, 
&c., is put down at 1,200,000 kronen, or about 66,700/, 
The designs are to be sent in to the directors before 
January 1. The first prize will be about 133. 


THE painters of Vienna are not forgetful of the fate of 
Marig ANTOINETTE under the Revolution, which the 
International Exhibition next year is to celebrate. They 
have held a meeting at which it was decided that they 
will not be contributors to the galleries. This resolution is 
to be regretted, for by it M. Munxacsy’s pictures will be 
excluded, and there are several other artists whose works 
would be among the attractions of the Exhibition. 


EVERYONE who was acquainted with CHARLES HANsom, 
of Bristol, will regret the loss of one who was not only an 
able architect but a generous and most honourable man. 
He died at his house in Clifton on Friday last. Until 
recently Mr. Hansom always seemed to be in the best of 
health, but in the beginning of the year cancer appeared, 
and eventually he succumbed to it. For nearly half a 
century he was a prominent man among the Roman 
Catholics, and erected many churches, convents, and 
schools for them throughout the country. He was one of 
the pioneers in the revival of Gothic and throughout his 
life he gave preference to the Decorated period. As far 
back as 1842 he erected a church in Coventry, and it was 
followed by others at Erdington, Edgehill, St. Ann’s, 
Wolverhampton, York, Cardiff, Selby, Rugeley, Thurnham, 
Kenmare, Boulogne, Cheltenham, Bath, Clifton, &c, 
His Dominican Priory at Woodchester is one of his 
most admired works. The convents at Clifton, Stowe, 
Stoke, Loughborough, Taunton, Woodchester were erected 
from his designs, as well as Ratcliffe College, the central 
block of Downside College, the library at Ushaw. Among 
his recent works were the Clifton and Malvern Colleges, 
and Kelly College, Tavistock. He also was architect for the 
present church of St. Paul, Clifton, and the church 
at Barton Hill. Mr. Hansom was full of energy, and 
naturally was enthusiastic about the Volunteer movement. 
He held a captain’s commission in the local artillery corps, 
and a book of his on ‘Company Drill” was at one time 
recognised as an authoritative manual. With his fine 
physique and love of exercise, CHARLES HaNnsom would be 
considered as likely to live to a patriarchal age, and, as long 
as he practised, he would be an honour to the profession. 
Mr. Hansom was buried on Monday, and, at the desire of 
the local clergy, near one of his mortuary chapels in tke 
Bath Cemetery. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


de the section of Architecture Professor Aitchison presided. 

In the opening addresshe observed it was said that it 
was not perhaps extraordinary that so little attention had been 
paid to the fine arts in England until lately, because the dis- 
covery of some of nature’s laws and the application of those 
laws to machinery had created a state of things that never 
existed before. ‘There were only two sections of mankind that 
were content to exist without architecture—the lowest savages 
and those who were in most respects the most highly civilised. 
The former were contented with the caves or lairs of wild 
beasts, while the latter only asked for buildings that met their 
more complex physical wants, but destitute of everything that 
appealed to their higher nature. The object of his address 
was to try and lift the civilised man from that state. Pure 
architecture, like music, might enthrall or entrance, but like 
music it was vague. Architecture and music were obtrusive 
arts. In one respect architecture had the advantage, for they 
might admire it in a desert, but without man or animals music 
almost ceased to exist. The fairer half of the population were 
taught the principles and practice of music from their early 
years ; but who studied architecture, who knew the notes, who 
had learned counterpoint that he might be able to follow the 
intricacies of harmony through a_ building? And yet he 
presumed there were natures as capable of being en- 
chanted by it as by music if the same training were 
bestowed. He asserted that the present parsimonious way 
of treating architects rendered it impossible to get the 
most highly finished they could design and workmen ex- 
ecute, and he said it was perfectly true that among the mass of 
the people there was no taste for architecture. Architecture 
supplied that grace to our habitations and that dignity to our 
public buildings that should be as necessary to our life as the 
air we breathe ; the inside of our houses should be so graceful 
in form and so beautiful in colour as to restore to us the 
requisite calmness of mind that strife with the world or close 
application had robbed us of. And that the outside should be 
shapely and rhythmical was a debt due to the public. As a 
nation they sank in the scale of civilisation if they had nothing 
to show in their towns and capital but utilitarian ugliness, and 
they would have nothing to show of their former greatness, 
nor of the extent of their dominion, if they left behind them no 


buildings worthy of admiration and study. The Professor then 


spoke of the necessity and importance of building with that 
excess of strength and with that permanence that would 
resist the ravages of time. They would realise the importance 
of architecture if they considered the blank that would be left 
in sculpture and painting by expunging the architecture, and 
in literature by omission of all reference to it. Architecture, 
therefore, claimed more study and more appreciation. The 
rich and well-to-do might well reflect that it was not a perish- 
able art, and that a magnificent mansion or public building 
might keep alive their name for centuries, when it would other- 
wise pass away with the generation in which they lived. There 
was often both a pecuniary and social advantage in magnificent 
architecture and decoration. But he rather insisted upon the 
public advantage as well as on the personal pleasure to be gained 
by the study and appreciation of noble architecture, even by 
those who could not afford to build, for their knowledge and 
appreciation would encourage a higher and deeper professional 
study, and would reward its success. 

Sir James Picton said he hoped the congress would have a 
tendency to bring about that progress which was certainly 
needed in Liverpool in regard to the fine arts. 


Safety in Theatres. 

Mr. E. J. Tarver read a paper on ‘ Proposed Improvements 
in Theatre Planning,” in order to show that fatal accidents 
occurred in theatres chiefly because people, when rushing out, 
were pent up between the enclosing walls of passages and 
staircases, and therefore the Legislature might enact a regula- 
tion that such passages and staircases should not be one inch 
longer than was necessary for traversing the distance between 
any seat in the house and the street doors. Mr. Tarver illus- 
trated by means of a series of practical diagrams a means of 
shortening this distance to a minimum without sacrificing any 
of the requirements and comforts of the audience. He claimed 
that the number of seats, and consequently the profits of the 
management, were much increased by his plan, which had 
stood the test of criticism, and had met with the approval of 
those who were practically and professionally acquainted with 
the subject. 

Colour Theories and Experience. 

Mr. G. H. Morton, jun., read a paper on “The Agreement 
of Colour Theories with Practical Experience.” He expressed 
his opinion that a large number of British workmen .and 
women might gain a livelihood from occupations in art works 
now done abroad were they but better educated in the matter 
of colour and design. This was mainly due to their neglect in 


not studying the subject, and so learning to discriminate 
between the harmonious and the inharmonious and the 
pleasing and the unpleasant. A knowledge of the scientific 
rules of colour seemed to be much more needed in decorative 
than in picture-painting. Mr. Morton then gave a technical 
exposition of the combinations and effects of primary and 
secondary colours and pigments. 


Colour Decoration. 

Mr. J. D. Crace read a paper on “The Proper Aims and 
Limits of the Coloured Decoration of Architecture.” He said 
that although both architecture and decoration had in modern 
times been to some extent the playthings of fashion, the serious 
study of harmonious colouring had kept pace with the new 
development of architecture, and the art which had so nearly 
died out early in this century had started into fresh life. There 
were, however, numbers of able designers and ornamentists, 
although there were very few men who could so grasp the 
colour treatment of a large building as to add to its dignity and 
repose. There was, Mr. Crace remarked, an unfortunate ten- 
dency to undervalue the teaching of the historic. past in art. 
This was partly due to the fact that so few leading artists had 
any knowledge of “architecture » or “applied art,” and another 
cause was to be found in the charm of the Japanese art, although 
it should be remembered that that was the art of a people who 
had no architecture. The gravest impediment to “ decorative 
art” was the existing separation between it and so-called “high 


art”—a separation quite as injurious to the latter as to the 
former. 


PAINTING AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


NM R. ALMA TADEMA, R.A , in his inaugural address to the 

members, said that it was with great pride that he 
had come to Liverpool! to preside at the Painting Section of 
the National Art Congress, which the distinguished President 
of the English Royal Academy of Arts had opened with such 
a characteristically admirable address. Pictures were his usual 
means of communication with the public, and as he had some- 
what neglected that study of the word which insured clearness 
of expression, he could not hope to convey as much to his audience 
as he trusted he had sometimes succeeded in doing through his 
pictures. The artist’s highest aim and necessity were to convey 
to his fellow-creatures the impressions of beauty which he was 
constantly receiving, and which dominated his life. Those 
impressions varied with the individual. Some were sensitive to 
colour, others to forms, others to sound ; and, according to the 
nature of his susceptibility, a man became a painter, a sculptor, . 
an architect, or a musician. Still those different artists all 
belonged to one class of human beings—those whose calling it 
was to point to the beautiful, the elevated, the refined, and by so 
doing to heighten the existence of mankind. What sorrows, what 
sufferings were not alleviated by the charms of art? Who could 
listen to music in a beautiful cathedral without being uplifted ? 
Who could stand unmoved before a masterpiece ? If such a one 
was to be found, surely he must belong tothe lowest of intellectual 
grades. These high sentiments weré indefinable ; it stood to 
reason, moreover, that they were felt in different degrees, since 
no two individuals were similarly affected, even by a common 
cause. It must be understood, however, that there was a 
standard by which art could be measured—the sanction of time 
and of nations. Thus they could not doubt the pre-eminence 
of Phidias, greatest among the great in the loftiest period of 
att-—the time when Pericles ruled Athens, and Athens.was the 
undisturbed head of Greece. Form had then attained its 
highest development. As for colour, its principal use was then 
to decorate architecture and sculpture, for the Greeks, they 
were told, painted their temples and statues, the latter probably 
in order to give them a more life-like appearance. We who 
were used to treat sculpture as an art complete in itself, and 
who had never seen any first-class statuary assisted by colour, 
found it difficult to imagine that this combination, of which the 
ancients were so fond, could have been satisfactory. Under 
the Romans art became still more realistic in form, more indi- 
vidually natural, and consequently more picturesque ; a sense 
of colour was developed, which appealed more strongly to our 
sympathies. Mr. Tadema went on to say that play was essen- 
tial to colour, and that play in form, if it did not actually 
destroy, at least did not add to its beauty. He continued :— 
Still the sacrificing of form to colour is in some ways a loss to 
art, and, strange as this may sound from a painter’s lips, leads 
to inferiority. The Parthenon, the Erechtheum, could have 
gained nothing or very little by the addition of colour ; the 
Byzantine architecture stands in need of purity and elevation of 
form. The research of the natural has dealt destruction 
to sculpture. Expression, as in the Zaocoon or the marbles of 
Pergamos, destroys grandeur and beauty of expression ; and 
works of that tendency cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
as the Venus of Milo, or the sculpture of the Parthenon, where 
all is passive. The Middle Ages, with their love for life and 
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man, began with the soul and produced painters above all. 
We have followed their lead, drawing closer to nature still ; and 
it must be admitted that sculpture is no longer the leading art, 
as it undoubtedly was in antiquity, although in many instances, 
through tradition or for monumental purposes, we may still 
produce some very commendable sculpture. But it is a 
distinguishing feature of our age that we seek human individu- 
ality rather than symbol, and symbol being the soul of sculpture, 
its loss is detrimental to the art. But, to go beyond portraiture, 
the painter has at his command a still higher expression of 
art—flights to which no sculptor can aspire. I refer to those 
grand compositions of which the Sistine Chapel, by Michel 
Angelo, and the S¢avza, by Raphael, are the highest examples. 
Next in order to these monumental works must be classed the 
picture proper, of which many examples, however, belong to the 
same category as the above. Pictures may be considered as 
the outcome of a change in the nature of art protection, Church 
and State having made way for the private individual, a neces- 
sary result of modern progress, especially in England, which 
Owes its grandeur and freedom in a large measure to the 
development of individual action and power. But, although 
everybody does not possess a monument which may be 
decorated, everybody has wall-space sufficient to hang a 
picture on; thus small paintings have come into request, and 
are perhaps more so now than ever. That the grandeur of art 
has suffered by this is undeniable, but in all other senses it has 
been developed by this universal spreading of its influence : in 
any case the field of operation has become much larger. 
Landscape-painting above all, an essentially modern branch of 
pictorial art, and one in which our own painters have excelled, 
Owes its development, if not its existence, to this state of 
things. We modern men and women love to breathe the open 
air, can find a poem in a sunset, a sunrise, a calm sea, or a 
storm; and we have painters who are nobly inspired by 
subjects which in former times would not have been classed 
among those belonging to the high realms of art. From the 
passion and loveliness of human beings, we have come to 
understand the passion and loveliness of nature; and in this 
new field daily triumphs are performed. Since the days of 
Holbein and Vandyke our national art has made great strides ; 
our masters hold their own in every place. When the Continent 
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whole body of the public appreciate art, just as in the days of 
Greek art the whole of the people appreciated the artistic 
beauties around them. He did not believe that art would 
flourish unless the artist himself was brought into constant 
contact with the persons for whom the art was produced. 


Cultivation of the Love of Art. 


Mr, James Patterson read a paper, in which he said there 
was something surely wrong in the system of education at the 
present time, when they found that the popular feeling had 
become perverted, and that the intelligent appreciation of the 
really beautiful was rare, while ugliness in sight and sound and 
speech was quietly acquiesced in. The unqualified wrong- 
headedness of current misunderstanding of art questions must 
be attributed to the arrogance and ignorance of many of those 
who consider themselves the only competent authorities on the 
subject. The degradation of political life in the United States 
was largely attributed to the abstention of the intellectual from 
its commonplace everyday struggles. Might not a parallel be 
found in the abuses which tarnished the art life of this country ? 
For the attitude of the general public was the result of the filtra- 
tion downwards of the ultimate decisions of cultivated men and 
artists. The present exhibitions of pictures were practically 
valueless as sources of education, and to the general unthinking 
public they were injurious, for they visited such exhibitions to 
be amused, or at the best greatly interested ; and amongst the 
good, bad, and indifferent pictures in a gallery there was 
the danger of their choosing the two latter, and neglecting the 
former. The spirit of .art was not dead, could never die, and 
they could all, however quietly, contribute towards keeping it 
alive in their own day. Let them take pride in their profession, 
and scorn every temptation that would sully its high aims. 
Art should not be a luxury or fad for men of means and leisure, 
but a great factor in the elevation of a people, rendering life not 
only fair and beautiful, but memorable to the end of time. Let 
them look forward to and strive for the day when ugliness will 
have become an impossibility, and when a thing without 
beauty will be regarded as a foul lie. 


was disturbed by Classicism and other tendencies, we suffered 
It was the teaching of our great 
portrait-painters that produced the Romanticism which Bon- 


less from their influence. 


nington transplanted into France; and, a I once heard 
Daubigny himself say, it was our landscape-painters that 
taught the French how to interpret nature. Let us proceed on 
this high road. Work, study, and put all the forces to the 
front, in order that we may become what we ought to be—the 
very first. 

Encouragement of Lccal Art. 

Mr. J. Towers, in his paper on this subject, said he in- 
cluded under local art not only the art produced by painters 
residing in Liverpool, but also the work of those artists 
who, though residing at a distance, were Liverpool men, and 
made this city the centre towards which they turned for support 
and encouragement in their work. <A Liverpool school of 
painters—well trained, industrious, earnest, and enthusiastic in 
their work, supported by liberal and judicious patronage, and 
guided by the just and generous criticism of men of culture 
and refinement—would add to the reputation of Liverpool as a 
great art centre. At present the Liverpool painters were not 
deficient in natural ability, and if encouragement and fair play 
was given to them the city would reap the benefit in becoming 
the home of a Liverpool school of painters, of whom their 
fellow-citizens might be justly proud. But an artist may be well 
trained, may possess ability, and may be fortunate in having his 
works well placed at the exhibitions, and yet, if he lack a pur- 
chaser, unless he be a man of independent means, he would be 
unable to advance in his profession. For in art, as in other 
things, nothing could be done without money. This raised the 
question, How can our wealthy men best make use of the 
means at their command to encourage local art? He thought 
they could best do this by being liberal with their patronage 
towards those artists who showed by their pictures that they 
were really striving to do good and conscientious work, and 
that any encouragement they received would not be thrown 
away, but might be the means of enabling them to do greater 
things. Commissions might be given to local artists to paint 
portraits or landscape views, or to illustrate subjects suited to 
the brush of the painter. 

Mr. Bruce said that he objected to the term used in the 
paper, “local art,” for art was not local: it was a provincial 
patriotism to attempt to localise art. Art belonged to the whole 
world ; it was not of any country, or of any one particular 
school ; it was above and beyond all that. 

Mr. Wardlaw Laing said that the title of the paper would 
have been more appropriate if it had been “ Encouragement of 
Local Artists.” The great point they had to consider and strive 
after was to remedy the want of appreciation on the part of 
those for whom art was supplied; they wanted to make the 


SCULPTURE AT THE ART CONGRESS, 


glee section of Sculpture was under the presidency of 
Mr. Arthur Gilbert, A.R.A. At the first meeting on 
Monday, he said he considered that the direction of the 
deliberations in the section should be rather towards deter- 
mining how they might serve the interests of the plastic art, not 
so much from the statuary’s point of view as from that of its 
application to the production of those objects of everyday use 
to which they must look to encourage the taste for beauty, and 
cultivate it to such a degree that the plea of utility should no 
longer be tolerated as an excuse for its absence, nor accepted as 
its substitute. It was the object of the Association under 
whose auspices they were met, to help to bring about that 
prosperity and welfare of the arts—fine and applied—in our 
country, which to other countries, in every age, had been their 
greatest and most lasting glory. He expressed the disappoint- 
ment they must all feel at the absence of Mr. Watts, RA, 
whose long, faithful, and earnest career in the service of art 
had already borne fruit, and would in time to come call forth 
the gratitude of his countrymen for the position his efforts, as 
painter, poet, and sculptor, would entitle this country to take 
with those countries whose art traditions were older, and whose 
advantages had been greater. He then read a communication 
he had received from Mr. Watts. 


Wecessity of a National Effort to Popularise Art. 

In his letter, Mr. Watts said he regretted that want of 
health prevented him from being present on so interesting an 
occasion, and said he should like to let his fellow-members of 
the Association know how largely his sympathies were with 
them and that true service to art which he believed this move- 
ment was likely to render. The importance of making the 
aims and principles of art more generally understood could not 
be overestimated, and if by these meetings the already consi- 
derable body of lay workers could be increased, it might be 
regarded as one of the most hopetul signs of the age. All over 
the world joy in beauty as an instinct was coming to an end, 
as in our country—crushed by the wheels of machinery and 
forgotten in the competition for wealth. There was a time 
when temple, dwelling-house, or workshop gave to any sur- 
roundings, however beautiful, the additional beauty of human 
interest ; now,-our factories, our villas, and our cottages were 
sores upon the face of nature. ‘Trees is ornaments, and we 
don’t want no ornaments,” was the answer made to the Laureate’s 
remonstrance against cutting down some fine old trees which, 
by a little care, might easily have been spared to be the delight 
of the dwellers in the ugly villa then being constructed. To 
prove that this answer, though ignorant, is typical of the spirit 
of the age, he might refer to Royal Windsor, from whose 
terraces one looked with astonishment at the desecration of one 
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of the loveliest spots of England, and in one of the loveliest 
reaches of the Thames, by a bridge as ugly as it was possible 
to make it. While the eye of the modern man was denied so 
much real and ennobling pleasure, the vitality of art also lan- 
guished to extinction. They should make a stand against the 
notion that art, as an expression of ideas, emotions, or plea- 
sures, should be left to professors alone. It was formerly a 
natural expression of impulses, as much naturally used as limbs 
were still used ; now it was as though these natural means were 
never to be employed excepting by paid agents. It should be 
as much the object of those who had influence to retain and 
develop the natural sources of interest and outlets of often 
little comprehended impulses, as to encourage physical exer- 
cises. The stumbling-block to the English was the practical ; 
everything that did not present the idea of immediate advan- 
tage seemed to be impractical. ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Never was a saying more profoundly wise, even 
when applied to material conditions; never a truth so little 
comprehended by the practical mind. For this reason 
he gladly hailed the accounts of the ever-increasing band of 
volunteer labourers, endeavouring by all possible means to 
open the eyes and minds of the people to a knowledge of this 
forgotten pleasure ; teaching the boys and girls of our villages 
and towns to take a delight in some simple artistic occupation, 
showing them the beauty of a sweep of landscape, or the grace 
to be found in the lines of a coil of rope. Till the love of 
beauty was once more alive amongst us there could be little 
hope for art ; it was a universal language ; everything we used 
or wore was an expression of it or absence of it. The art that 
existed only in pictures and statues was like the religion kept 
only for Sundays. To all work which had for its object the 
rooting of art amongst us he felt sure this Association would 
give the greatest possible stimulus. The task of the professors 
of art was a difficult one. They were in the position of a poet 
told to write on some noble theme in the language of the 
slums. Painters and sculptors are asked to perpetuate noble 
and gracious lives, while their portraits were at once deprived 
of both these qualities by a costume ignoble and ungraceful in 
every line. The criticism they had to encounter, too, was often 
that of ignorance, the work itself suffering from the numerous 
drawbacks arising out of the system of modern exhibition. 
Altogether, to those who considered the matter, the difficulties 
of art and the ambiguous position it now occupied awakened 
many depressing reflections. In the midst of these hindrances 
the artist much needed the encouragement of fellowship, and 
of being reminded that he was giving his life to a noble and 
beautiful work, worthy of all his heart’s love, worthy of his first 
thought in the morning and of his last at night. Whether it 
was that his special talent enabled him to stand as an inter- 
preter of what was loveliest in nature or highest in man; or 
whether it was that the world was made merry by the wit and 
humour of his pencil, or thoughtful by its suggestive irony ; or 
whether it was that he spoke to the imagination as a poet in 
language as noble, as forcible, as suggestive ; or whether it 
was that his genius led him to do what had been done in 
civilisations that had passed away, and wrote in bronze or 
marble the most abiding record of what was best and noblest 
in his age. He felt very strongly that our days of. political 
prosperity and power were passing away, and that the future 
would know us better from the impress, they left by moral 
character, intellectual efforts, by poetry and by art, than by 
wealth and political position. 


The Importance of Sculpture in Civilisation. 

Mr. George Simonds read a paper in which he said that in 
dealing with this subject he would have to speak of the con- 
ditions which constituted a state of civilisation, of how those 
conditions arose, of what influences accelerated or retarded 
their development, and lastly of what share art, and 
more particularly sculpture, had in their development. It 
was the object of his paper to show that art was not 
a toy or plaything, and that sculpture was not a mere 
luxury for the rich, nor even a_superfluity that humanity 
could well do without. He maintained, on the contrary, that 
sculpture in some form was a necessity to civilised man, and 
that art was, if not civilisation itself, at least the strongest 
civilising power ; yes, stronger even than religion, for art was 
not stained with the crimes of an Inquisition, nor had her 
influence ever been exerted to check the development and 
freedom of thought. Yet, so thankless and so blind had man- 
kind become that art was slighted and neglected, and people 
prided themselves chiefly in what they were pleased to call 
their modern progress in civilisation. These possessions, these 
luxuries of modern civilisation, did not in themselves tend to 
elevate mankind, to make man’s life purer or better, but 
merely to enable him to travel faster and to live with greater 
bodily ease. Our civilisation was but a varnish ; our masses, 
aye, and most of our classes—were but savages at heart. It 


was said, “ Scratch the Russian and you will find the Tartar ;” } 
he believed they might with equal truth say, “Scratch the 


wrong thing when they thought to cure the evil by book-teach- 
ing and school boards. A little knowledge was a dangerous 
thing, and they were distributing this amongst a populace discon- 
tented with their condition and envious of their neighbours. They 


did not try to make their lives better by giving them art, and by 
teaching them how much that was good and lovely this world 
contained. Museums, galleries, and art collections of all sorts 
were very good in their way, but they did not reach the’ masses 
of the people. They needed for their refinement and educa- 
tion out-of-door art. They wanted sculpture in all their public 
places, parks, and gardens ; not only monumental work but 
ideal work—fountains and statues. It was nonsense to say that 
the climate forbade it, or that the people would not appreciate 
it, They would appreciate sculpture if they had the chance, 
and then there would he less brutality and crime about. The 
lower classes loved beautiful buildings and statues, but they 
rarely got a chance of seeing them. The museums, galleries, 
and the like did not reach the labouring classes. It was in vain 
to open them freely, unless they opened them on Sundays. 
How could a man who had worked hard all day go to see works 
of art in the evening? They must place beautiful objects in the 
people’s way. He believed that money spent in flowers and 
plants for our public parks was laid out at as good if not at 
better interest than that spent on school boards. Although he 
had no objection to the latter, he did not see why, if they went 
in for compulsory education, they should not make freehand 
drawing part of it. By doing this they would diminish the 
number of professional artists, since then every boy who could 
draw would no longer be considered a heaven-born genius, and 
thrust by his admiring friends into a profession for which he 
was never by nature intended. If they taught children to read 
books, why, with equal justice, should they not teach them to 
read works of art, and to express themselves in lines as well as 
in letters? 


Mr. James M. Hay took exception to Mr. Simonds’ remark 


not with regard to the opening of art galleries and museums 
on Sundays, because that was a fair subject for debate—but a 
remark which was a disfigurement of a very excellent paper, 
namely, “that art was a greater civiliser even than religion 
itself.” Were it the time or place he should have no hesitation 
in discussing that point with Mr. Simonds; but there were 
hundreds in this city far abler than he (Mr. Hay) was to take 


up that question. He considered it a most serious remark to 
make. 


The Rev. Canon Warr deplored the appearance even of 


conflict between science, art, and religion. He looked upon all 
these gifts as coming from one source, and it was most danger- 
ous to put one among the other. He should have been better 
pleased with the reader of the paper had he omitted the expres- 
sion referred to, for he doubted very much whether there were 
many in that room who would accept it. 


Mr. Simonds, in reply, said he should be grieved if any words 


of his should be construed into an attack upon religion. It was 
not his intention to imply that there was not future salvation, or 
that the immortality of the soul could be better insured by art 
than by religion. These were questions which every man must 
settle for himself. All he said was that the influence of art on 
civilisation had been greater than that of religion. Art 
was founded before religion was ever heard of, because 
savage man and the most degraded nations had no religion, but 
they had begun by art. He did not wish to hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of anybody, and he apologised sincerely, but he should 
be hypocritical if he retreated from the position which he had 


claimed for art and its civilising power. 


Modern Renaissance in Sculpture. 

Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., read a paper on this subject. 
He referred to the fact that sculpture in this country was 
regaining its proper position amongst us, and was, happily, no 
longer a dead art in England. This being so, the question 
was, how this Renaissance was to be turned to the best advan- 
tage by the nation, by municipal bodies, ‘and by artists 
themselves. An infinite amount of work remained to be 
accomplished, and untiring efforts should be made to impress 
the importance of sculpture upon the people and those who 
represented them. He spoke in ironical terms of the proceed- 
ings of municipal bodies when about to erect a statue or a 
monument to departed worth, and he thought that when money 
was bequeathed for the purpose of erecting a public statue, it 
would be the best course to pursue to empower his executors to 
look after the matter, to select a good artist, leave him un- 
fettered, and thus escape the tender mercies of a committee. 
Very often when a body of men formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the erection of a monument, they appeared, oddly 
enough, to fancy that the very fact of their position converted 
them at once into judges of art, and, embued with this astound- 
ing idea, they harassed the poor artists in all sorts of ways. If 
the artist hinted that he could get on inuch better if left to his 
own unfettered discretion, he was met with the answer that the 
committee were responsible to the subscribers. This might be 


Englishman and you will find the savage.” They tried the ' so, but a committee was responsible not only to the subscribers, 
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but to the country; and when the artist was selected the 
responsibility shifted from them, and rested solely on the 
shoulders of the artist. Many a good work had been spoiled 
by the meddling and muddling interference of committees. He 
would suggest that one member of a committee instead of 
twelve or more should be left to deal with an artist when he 
had been selected. He recommended limited competition, 
rather in preference to open competition, and in conclusion 
spoke of what was required to make a good sculptor. 

Mr, John Brett, AR A, said he regarded sculpture properly 
as a branch of architecture, and that architecture ought to have 
sculpture in mind. That was characteristic of the first Greek 
period. Until they could persuade architects to take the sculp- 
ture indoors in this climate they would have a very poor time 
of it, for they must live out in the cold. When the architect 
employed the sculptor as his chief workman they would get on 
in the cultivation of sculpture. They were meeting in Liver- 
pool, which was the Venice of modern Europe. Let them con- 
sider what this “Venice” would leave to its descendants in 
the way of sculpture. In the small concert-hall of St. George’s 
Hall they noticed certain virgins placed to sustain the balcony. 
The principal indoor feature of that room was sculpture. 
There were two virgins, and they were so choice and beautiful 
that it was thought worth while to repeat them at least twenty 
times. That showed the fertility of sculpture in these days. 
The architect, whoever he was, had the good sense to think 
that sculpture should form an important element in his concep- 
tion, and he found his only resource with these two unfortunate 
virgins, 

“Mr. Simonds said that competition was a sore subject with 
all sculptors. They would not exaggerate if they said that they 
could defy committees to point to the existence in modern 
times of a successful competition, simply because the object of 
the discussion had been to get a lot of work done without pay- 
ment for it. Noman of reputation in these days would compete, 
because competitions had been so disgracefully managed that 
it was not worth his while to do so. 

The Rev. Canon Warr said that until they could educate 
the masses art would have very little influence upon them. A 
great deal was being done to elevate the Jabouring classes to 
that point when they would be able really to understand and 
consequently to appreciate the great works of art that adorned 
that gallery and other public buildings. 


THE MUSEUM SECTION OF THE ART 


CONGRESS. 


R. E, RIMBAULT DIBDIN read a paper entitled 
“A Contribution towards the Art History of Liverpool,” 
in which he said that the art history of Liverpool did not reach 
back into the far-distant past, and included no record of any- 
thing supremely memorable or epoch-making ; yet it was much 
more interesting and important than was generally imagined, 
and when it came to be adequately chronicled would be found 
to vie with that of any other provincial town in this country. 
Mr. Charles Dyall, curator of the Walker Art Gallery, read 
a paper on “Do Picture Exhibitions Promote or Impede the 
Progress of Art?” Hesaid it might seem strange that in 
this age of picture exhibitions it should be thought necessary 
to discuss the question, but Mr. ° Frederic Harrison, in the 
Nineteenth Century, had asserted that all that had been done 
by exhibitions was a huge mistake, and that instead of pro- 
moting true art they were hampering and impeding its progress. 
Whatever might be said by adverse critics of its constitution 
and management, it was certain that the Royal Academy had 
recognised, fostered, and brought into prominence the English 
school of painters at a time when our nation was aroused as it 
had never been before to the far-reaching, elevating, and 
refining influence of pictorial art. Its annual exhibitions had 
aroused emulation and rivalry among artists, and made a 
knowledge of art a social necessity; to be ignorant of its 
Operations was to be out of touch with the world of intel- 
lect. It had so enormously increased the desire for pos- 
sessing pictures that its methods had been followed and 
imitated in every direction, both in the metropolis and the 
principal provincial towns. Never was there a time when art 
was so prominent in the everyday life of the people. Replying 
to the criticism of Mr. Harrison, who would reduce the painter’s 
themes to a limited number, Mr. Dyall said that if we were to 
discontinue our large exhibitions, and hang only a_ small 
number of works selected as being noble, traditional, and 
beautiful, who was to select them, and who would select the 
selectors? Were the pictures to be painted in accordance 
with academic rules, or were they to be broad or pre-Raphaelite, 
realistic or impressionist? Public exhibitions, if they were to 
succeed, must be organised in a catholic spirit ; the manage- 
ment must be capable of seeing and recognising whatever was 
good in every kind of art. 
Mr. W. M. Conway read a paper on “ Reproductions of 
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Ancient Works of Art for Municipal Museums,” Having 
enumerated the materials which were at hand by which institu- 
tions desirous to make a representative collection of reproduc- 
tions of the art of the past could do so, such as plaster casts, 
photographs, _heliogravure, electrotype, &c., Mr. Conway 
said he should like to see, side by side with a collection of 
casts, photographs of the pictures and drawings of all the great 
masters, accurately grouped and arranged. He would also like 
to see photographs of all the great buildings in the world 
arranged according to style and period, reproductions of the 
goldsmith’s art and of gems, from those of Babylon to the 
latest results of the gem engravers art, and reproductions 


of the marvellous medals made in all periods of the world’s 
history. 


APPLIED ART AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


M R. G. H. GARRAWAY read a paper on “ The Liverpool 

Art-Workers’ Guild.” He said his object was to cham- 
pion those vital truths which he knew to be necessary. Rents 
were gradually lowering, and new houses were now built as 
cheaply as possible, without any expense of original artistic 
decoration ; for, although there were architects of taste and 
Capacity, they rarely turned their attention to building houses 
for any but large financiers. The usual mode of building houses 
was the merest application of ascertained cheap-builder 
methods, requiring much knowledge of the tricks of the trade, 
and also how much discomfort and inconvenience the public 
will put up with and yet pay rent for. He considered it mon- 
strous that so many gentlemen and ladies should be content to 
live in such ugly houses. The miseries that an artist had to 
put up with were a huge, careless, indifferent public ; a violent 
and most unscrupulous competition for the favour of a few 
wealthy persons; cliques of critics, theorists, and literary- 
minded persons with a mania for archeology. This would be 
seen in full force at picture exhibitions—a collection of pictures 
as at a fair, and the public went there as to a circus or a panto- 
mime, Those exhibitions were gradually ruining the arts ; they 
were tending to produce a type of artist half-tradesman, half- 
charlatan, a thousand times more dangerous to the arts than 
the uneducated crowd itself. These were the facts, and if a 
favourable turn were not taken the arts of the country would be 
ruined. There was a constant flux and reflux of works by 
Englishmen and foreigners from London through the provinces, 
this being upheld by the prejudice that everything from London 
must be good, and that there was no talent in the provinces ; 
that artists were like horses running for cups and plates, and 
those should be patronised who were most popular. To remedy 
that state of affairs young people should be taught to recognise 
that on entering on a life of art they were open to many rebuts. 
Let them live as economically as possible, and so fit themselves 
for the struggle. The Guild desired that patrons of arts should 
take a little counsel with them as to what was best to be done. 
The Guild had also desired him to say they did not think there 
was sufficient municipal encouragement of the fine atts in their 
city. He would console himself in the immense sadness which 
these thoughts brought with them if he had inspired some 
Englishmen with the desire to help the Liverpool Art-Workers’ 
Guild to apply remedies proportioned to so great evils. 


4 School for Artistic Handicrafts. 


Mr. H. B. Bare then read a paper upon “A School for the 
Artistic Handicrafts.” He referred to the lamentable want of 
any systematic cultivation of the decorative arts, and said that 
the chief object in view to remedy this state of things should be 
to obtain for our craftsmen the highest cultivation in the deco- 
rative manual arts, as distinguished from those manufactures in 
which machinery performed the principal part, to train the 
designer and the worker to the fullest extent, and, through the 
improvement in their productions, eventually to elevate the 
public taste. The problem was how to bring the decorative 
arts out of their present disorganised and feeble condition into 
conformity with the parent art of architecture. It seemed to 
be essential that their efforts should be in the direction of re- 
establishing unity between the arts, and this could best be done 
by the adoption of some form of instruction which should com- 
bine the studio, the lecture hall, and the workshop with a study 
of literature and of contemporary science. Notwithstanding 
the provision at the Liverpool College of the Victoria Univer. 
sity of a considerable portion of the educational machinery 
needed for this system of training, and notwithstanding the re- 
markable progress made at that institution, yet it must be 
incomplete until it had provided for the higher and specialised 
education in the arts as liberally as for the branches of literature 
and science. Its Roscoe chair of art met the general require- 
ments of a liberal education, but it was not intended to provide 
exhaustive training in special branches. What was needed 
was the endowment of a chair of architecture and the allied arts. 


With such an endowment there would be little doubt of the 
practicability of including a school for the crafts which were in 
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natural alliance with architecture. Mr. Bare then proceeded 
to describe the course through which he had suggested the 
student of architecture and the craftsman should beled. He 
afterwards said that it was much to be regretted that the 
original intention of holding an exhibition of decorative art 
work in that building—(the Walker Art Gallery)—during the 
congress had not been adhered to, and he hoped that the Cor- 
poration would afford every opportunity for periodic displays of 
local art upon the lines laid down for the recent Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in London, where the main fact to be observed was 
the introduction of the names of the artist and worker, which 
were—and very properly so—attached to the exhibit. He con- 
tended it was as legitimate a demand on the part of the pro- 
ducer of a good piece of furniture, wood-carving, metalwork, 
pottery, mosaic, &c., that his name should be upon it as that 
the artist should sign the work hung on the walls of our picture 
galleries. In conclusion Mr. Bare said that the necessity could 
not be too frequently urged for the establishment in the larger 
provincial cities of the kingdom of museums of industrial art, 
which were in every way as important as the collection of pic- 
tures in public galleries for elevating the public taste. If the 
principle of a really national scheme of education in the arts 
and crafts was admitted, it must be allowed that it was insuffi- 
cient to centralise our collections of specimens at South Ken- 
sington, magnificent and complete though that exhibition might 
be. It was a decentralising system that appeared to be most 
required, He sincerely hoped that some strong united effort 
would be made to improve effectively the position of the arts 
and crafts in Liverpool. That would be a worthy outcome of 
the congress, if nothing more were done. 

The following resolution was adopted:—* Thatin the opinion 
of this congress, it is desirable that largely increased facilities 
should be afforded for the distribution of photographs, or copies 
by other processes of art motives and examples for the use of 
local museums, and all schools and art classes throughout the 
kingdom at low prices; these examples to include the best 
works of industrial art in our local museums ; also and especially, 
from continental and Oriental sources ; and that the President 
of the congress be requested to convey this resolution to the 
Vice-President of the Council of Education, with a view to this 
suggestion being carried into effect by the Department of Science 
and Art.” 


EM INBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association, Mr. 
\ =©David Macgibbon, architect, read a paper entitled *‘ The 
Castles of the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 
After a short account of the periods into which Scottish civil 
architecture might be divided, attention was drawn to the large 
number of castles of the first period (or 13th century) still pre- 
served in this region, and the value of these in connection with 
the early history of Scottish architecture, comparatively few 
specimens of that age being left in the more populous parts of 
the country. The origin of these castles was then considered, 
and the light thrown upon them by the general history of the 
Highlands and Islands, and the conclusion drawn was that they 
were erected by the Royal authority, and held by a custodier 
appointed by the Crown. The internal evidence of the buildings 
pointed to their belonging to the 13th century, when the islands 
became part of Scotland, and when the use of stone and mortar 
was introduced in castle building. Plans and views of Mingary, 
Duart, Castle Tirim, Castle Swin, Skipness, Urquhart, and 
a number of other castles of the 13th century, were exhibited 
and explained. Numerous other examples corresponding with 
the various styles on the mainland wereillustrated and explained, 
showing that the Scottish style was universal over the whole 
country, including the isles, for a period of 500 years. It was 
also limited to Scotland, and was eminently a national style, 
and as such well worthy of preservation and imitation, At the 
close a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 


GENERAL. 


The Empress Frederick has purchased several panels 
which were produced in the Windsor Works, one being the 
marriage scene from “ Much Ado about Nothing,” designed by 
Mr. H. A. Bone. 


Mr. G. A. Storey’s picture, Ze Violinist, has been pre- 
sented to the Corporation Art Gallery by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 

Mr. Charles Bird has completed two etchings of the 
Lauders and Blackader’s crypts in Glasgow Cathedral. 


A New Institute, comprising reading-room, lecture-room, 
recreation-room, &c., has been opened at Winshill, having been 
built at a cost of about 1,500/, by Messrs. Lowe & Sons, 


from plans prepared by Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of 
Birmingbam. 
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A Memorial to the late Archdeacon of Stafford, to take 
the form of an alabaster recumbent effigy, is to be placed in 
Lichfield Cathedral. The vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, brother 
to the late Sir G, G, Scott, R.A., has been appointed his 
successor. 


Sir E. Watkin has given Ioo guineas towards the cost of 
painted glass for the large east window of Hythe parish 
church, in Kent, which will be designed by Mr. Pearson, R.A. 

A Stained-glass Window is being placed at the east end 
of St. Mary’s Church, Crumpsall, in memory of the late Bishop 
Fraser. 

The Committee appointed to arrange for a suitable memo- 
rial to the late Hon. F. J. Tollemache, at Grantham, have 
decided to invite designs and tenders for a bronze statue from 
7 feet to 9 feet high. The statue is to be fixed upon a pedestal 
or fountain 17 feet in height. 


Sir Edward Green has given soo/. to the Wakefield 
Industrial and Fine Art Institution, a cheque for which Lady 
Green presented to the president, Mr. Bruce, after distributing 
the prizes to the successful students of the Art School on Tues- 
day evening. 

The Parish Church, Stony Stanton, has been reopened 
after renovation and the building of a new north aisle, under 
the direction of Mr. W. B. Smith, architect, London, 


A Scheme of Decoration, after the designs of Mr. A. E. 
Lloyd Oswell, architect, has been carried out in Middleton-in- 
Chirbury parish church, by Messrs. Williams & Son, of 
Shrewsbury. 


A Mission Church is proposed to be built at Rochester as 
a memorial of the late Canon Conway, who, when vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Rochester, built and endowed the church of Holy 
Trinity at a cost of 13,0004. 


A Reredos has been placed in Christ Church, Willaston. 
The panels are filled with evangelistic and other symbols. 
It was designed by Mr. David Walker, architect. 

Ratby Parish Church has been refloored and reseated, 
dry rot having made its appearance in the flooring and benches 
after the restoration of the church a few years ago, and 
which was said to be caused by the want of underground venti- 
lation. 

The Oxford University Authorities have renewed, fora 
further term of three years, the grant of 1oo/. a year which 
was made towards the maintenance of the British School 
of Archeology at Athens. Besides this a sum of 160/. 
is to be spent on providing extra fittings for the Ashmolean 
Museum, and 200/. more on repairing the conservatories in the 
Botanical Gardens. 

The Tower of Bridgerule Church, Devon, was struck 
by lightning last week, and fissured from the top nearly to the 
ground. An iron rod, running from the flag-pole to the corner 
pinnacle, is supposed to have attracted the lightning. 

The late Mr. George Nelson, sculptor, London—who 
was an assistant of Musgrave Watson—has bequeathed to the 
Carlisle School of Art a collection of his own works, for the 
furtherance of art in his native city. The valuation for probate 
purposes is 41/, 13s. 

& Constitutional Club erected in Scarborough, from the 
plans of Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham,—selected in com- 
petition—has been completed. The building is in Queen Anne 
style, of red brick and Whitby stone. 

The Restoration of Shobrooke Church, Devon, which was 
initiated nine years ago, has been completed under the direction 
of Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter. : 

The Foundation-stone of a new church at Starbeck, of 
which Mr. Sheard, of Harrogate, is the honorary architect, was 
laid on Friday last. 

A Permanent Building for the Free Church at Spring- 
burn, N.B., is to be proceeded with at once, in place of the iron 
church at present used. 

New Racing Stables have been erected at Newmarket for 
Mr. Blundell Maple, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation. Messrs. Robert Boyle & Sons’ latest-improved 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 

Mr. W. G. Penty, architect, last week gave a lecture in 
the York Institute on the archzology and art of ancient Egypt. 
The student, he said, experienced the greatest difficulty in com- 
prehending a civilisation whose antiquity was so far removed 
from Greece and Rome that in comparison the latter appeared 
grouped with modern nations. Egypt was the birthplace of art, 
and its works formed the foundation for subsequent artistic 
development. 

The Duke of Devonshire has notified his intention of 
handing over to the Buxton Local Board the Serpentine Walks, 
a favourite public resort in the town, conditionally upon their 
being kept in repair by the town’s authority. The Duke has 
also given sufficient land to form a handsome approach to the 
new town-hall, free library, and public offices. The value of 
the gift amounts to about 4,o00/, d 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 7, 1888. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SOUTHAMPTON:—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited by the 
Executors of the late Mrs. H. Bellenden Sayer for the Erection 
of a Drinking Fountain. Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & 
Turner, Solicitors, Southampton. 

YORK.—Feb, 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALTINGLASS.—Dec. 15.—For Building 10 Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. J. R. Dagg, Clerk to the Guardians, Baltinglass. 

BLAINA.—Dec. 24.—For Building Wall near Pontygwellwch 
Bridge. Mr. G. Stevens, Surveyor, Blaina. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 13.—For Building Shops and Business 
Premises. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 17.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
near Scholemoor Cemetery. Mr. J. H. Cox, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec, 15.—For Building Sawing Shed, Engine 
Bed, Warehouse, and Stabling. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 
5 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 31.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of Infants’ Ward at the 
Workhouse. Mr. B. H. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton. 

CARLISLE.—Dec. 14.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Premises, Scotch Street. Mr. George Dale Oliver, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

CHARLTON.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. H. H. 
Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 

CHEVINGTON.—Dec. 15.—-For Additions, &c., to Board 
School, Red Row. Mr. William Webb, 23 Newgate Street, 
Morpeth. 

CLOUGHFOLD.—Dec. 13.—For Building Church. Mr. W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 18.—For Construction of Pontoon and 
Approach Bridge, Waiting Rooms, Booking Office, &c. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

EARLSHEATON.—Dec. 10.—For Building Power Loom 
Sheds, Engine and Boiler-houses, and Long Chimney. Mr. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 18.—For Construction 
of Passenger Station and Goods Shed at Culkerton. The 
Secretary, Paddington Station. 

GUISELEY.—Dec. 8.—For Building Three Houses and 
Shop, with Outbuildings. Mr. H. H. Chippindale, Architect, 
Guiseley. 

GAWBER.—Dec. 10.—For Reseating, &c., Church. Messrs: 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 14.—For Extension of Foundry and 
Pattern Room. Mr. J. Farrer, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HARROW.—Dec. 11.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Schools and Teacher’s House. Mr. G. Cheffings, Clerk to the 
School Board, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

HARROW.—Dec. 18.—For Building Mortuary, Stabling, 
Cottage, &c., Roxborough Corner. Mr. C. F. Hayward, Architect, 
47 Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 


ILKLEY.—For Adding Billiard-room, Smoke-room, &c., to 
Wells House. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds. 

KESWICK.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c, to St. John’s 
Church. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, 28 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 17.—For Building Extension of Clothing 
Factory. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
Parade, Leeds. 

LEWISHAM.—Dec. 24,—For Works in connection with 
Colfe’s Grammar School, for the Leathersellers’ Company. 
Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 236 High Street, Exeter. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 17.—For Building Library and News- 
room, Moss Side. Mr. W. R. Acton, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Moss Lane East, Moss Side, Manchester. 

NANTWICH.—Dec. 7.—For Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, 
&c. Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital Street, Nant- 
wich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Dec. 1o.—For Stripping Roofs of Free 
Library and Museum Departments of University College, Re- 
covering Roofs, &c. Messrs. Verity & Hunt, Architects, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. ° : 

PONTELAND.—Dec. 8.—For Building Workhouse, compris- 
ing Main Block, Vagrant Wards, Board Offices, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SLOUGH.—Dec. 13.—For Building the Leopold Institute. 
Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

SOUTH STONEHAM.—Dec. 10.—For Rebuilding Bishop- 
stoke Canal Bridge. Mr. W. Langrish, Surveyor, Bitterne. 

THORNTON.—Dec. 13.—For Building Methodist Sunday- 
schools, Classrooms, and Caretaker’s House. Mr. A. Sutcliffe, 
George Street, Thornton. 

TRIM.—Dec. 17.—For Conversion of Gaol into School for 
Pauper Children. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

WooLwicH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Wing on the East of 
Infirmary at Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 1A Eleanor 
Road, Woolwich. 


TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW. 
For Erection of a Vicarage for the Parish of St. Stephen’s, 
Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Architect, Warrington 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


T. W. Bates, Droylsden . : : : . £2,390 0 O 
W. Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne . : ; Mine PA Te ao Seat « 
J. Lowe, Hooley Hill 5 : : : 2207-11 5 4 
J. Davison, Manchester . : , : 2. 200 los O 
W. Hurst, Audenshaw ; ; , ati 2200-12 = 6 
T. Rome, Manchester. ‘ ; : $212,267.06 
Butters & Carson, Manchester. ; : 512424919 OW O 
R. Hilton & Sons, Oldham _ : F + 2 2,1909"-I9.2-0 
W. Holt, Manchester ‘ ‘ ‘ : <2, 19002 0 
C. Wallworth, Gorton ; ; ‘ T2175 5 OO 
R. Whitell, Manchester . ; ‘ 2,142 0 0 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne ; PM Set PALSY ST 
T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne : 2.1 90ra 208 
J. Gibson, Dukinfield/ : j ; 2,125 O20 
Fitton & Bowness, Ashton-under-Lyne , 32,097 S080 
T. Storer, Denton ( - : A - e2O6o OMG 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne : o 12,0525 200 
W. Underwood & Bros., Dukinfield . . « (2,047 1259 
J. Clayton, Denton : ; ; : «gh 2,0Ctn 2G 
C. Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne . ; : 5 2 LOU mA bea 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne_. . 40,005..0--0 
GARSIDE, BARNES & Co., Stalybridge (ac- 

cepted) . : < 4 : i sine) 995u Gao 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ARMLEY. BRIDLINGTON QUAY— continued. 
For Eight Houses, Armley, Leeds, for Mr. W. Sumley. Mr. | For Building Semi-detached Villas on the Victoria Road 
W. RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley. “tax Estate, for Mrs. Scott and Miss R. A. Foster, Mr. 
W. Oddy, New Wortley, bricklayerand mason . £610 0 o J. EARNSHAW, M.S.A,, Architect, Wellington Road, 
Stead Bros., Upper Wortley, joiner . 5 «£330, $05.0 Bridlington Quay. 
J. Wilson, New Wortley, plumber ‘ e120 AO iD C. Owton . : ; : , “ ‘ . £1,440 0 O 
W. J. Haddock, Armley, plasterer . : ot Seno Oo R. Bailey . . 5 . ; “fetes 5 «v5 350 ene 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. ‘ * 64S 17°20 J. Rennard ; ; ; A : y . 132550 ao 
CLOWN. L. MAINPRIZE (accepted) . : é « 4,510 30780 


For Building Clown Boys’ School, &c. Messrs. S. ROLLINSON 
& Son, Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


DA 3 
Works at Old Schools. RENTH 


: For Supply of Furniture for Pavilions and New Blocks at 
qrccige & F pau ote hee eat ian ae A : 7 c 2 Darenth, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
ph Harrison, : sone mt 
Joseph Collingham, Langwith, near Mansfield 140 0 O & Pavilion. 8 3 
John Jackson, Whitwell 330.9 4\0> 4 ni 1QBN Boho Page ewes CO. ee ree, ese 4 
John Drabble, Mosbrough F . 12810 of C&R. Light  . h Sea wate We ed! 4) 6 
Isaac Margereson, Chesterfield. ; : : 128 0 oO Bartholomew & Fletcher. . : . pe Faas 
George Haynes, Bolsover. . . » « 120 0 of Hampton&Son. . . . . . . 708 9 4. 
Amy Wright, Chesterfield toe ee) Tg 0 o| Atkinson& Co... ee 
George Stevenson, Eckington. . . . 117 0 of F-GILES& Co. (accepted). . . . . 636 2 0 
John Roe & Son, Alfreton : : ; 103 15 0 T. Harden, Stokenchurch (¢zjorma/) . ‘ , — 
Adam Eastwood, Warsop, near Mansfield . 95 15 6 : New Block 
Boys’ School, J. Lawes & Co. . +2 Soule 2 
George Stevenson, Eckington. . . .£1,982 0 o C&R Light 2 Ce Sem, st . 309 «TAI 
John Jackson, Whitwell eve - 1,961 14 ©} Bartholomew & Fletcher 2 
John Drabble, Mosbrough : ; ; . S1,862°7 970 Hampton & Son . : ; . 282 9 6 
Isaac Margereson, Chesterfield en ARES Pol fc Were Lae) Neatncom hCa ee : oak , , 277 19 10 
hae ay & Son, Alfreton =. =. «© =. 1,798 0 0| FF GirEs& Co. (accepted). . | «272°. B890 
Arty Wrichacne tea a co ape ce fone ; T. Harding, Stokenchurch (informal ) 12 — 
Joseph Harrison, Sheffield (amended 4 « » 4766. oc.0 
Hadfield & Frost, Nottingham grit, Sotiris eB TO ep ; DOVER. 
Joseph Collingham, Langwith, near Mansfield . 1,700 o o| For the Construction of a Store and Shed at Stembrook, for 
Adam Eastwood, Warsop, near Mansfield «| 40032. 4 the Dover Town Council. 
Joseph Harrison, Sheffield ‘ : : «; 21,306" O.-0 Johnson & Co., Dover : . : s -£245 0 Oo 
(Joseph Collingham’s tender is accepted.) H. Stiff, Phoenix Works .  , » 4 250 0 0 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. H. Richardson, Dover é ; A 340 0 O 
For Building Retaining Wall, North side Harbour, for the | J- Hodges, Dover Mee A em PS 
Commissioners. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington W. Bromley, Dover . , ae get, ek ay - 235200 2 
Road, Bridlington Quay. G. LEwIs & SONs, Dover (accepted) . ‘ ‘22088. G 
C. Owston “sae et-, : : : : .£650 0 oOo 
J. Rennard . j . . . . 7.024" 100 ‘LIVERPOOL. 
F. J. Leeson ‘ : . : . . - 495 © 0O| For Building Library, Kensington, Liverpool. 
L. MAINPRIZE (accepted es et oe 390 ~0 -9 f= Edmund Gabbutt ~ <5) 3-40 ee 


IMPROVE D 


FLAT BRICK FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section, 


THRUST ON WALLS. 


Giess are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold . 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


EX ngineers and Patentees. 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 


WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS, London. 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. ‘*NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
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ELLENBOROUGH (CUMBERLAND). LONDON. 
For Alterations, &c., to Property at Ellenborough. Mr. J. S. | For Removing Iron Buildings from Shillington Street to Queen 
Morratt,. M.S.A., Architect,-53 Church Street, White- Street, Walworth, for the London School Board. 
haven. Croggon & Co, (Limited) : ‘ ; : - £148 15 o 
H. Killip, Harrington . ° : : f .£182 15 0; North & Son é : : r : : TET oo"G G 
Smith & Marshall, Maryport, ; ; og 124 T. Cruwys . j ; : é , ; ~allo: O-o 
J. W. Fitzsimmons, Ellenborough 3 2 SeRlOtn 2 64 J. We Roy”. : ; s ; : : 9106! 16:- 0 
T. MANDLE, Maryport (accepted ) : d weiss. §$lo lf G. BS Ash : . : Er eO)O---a 
HASTINGS. : For Works to Board Schock 
For Building at the Schools, Sandown Place, Ore, Hastings. Central Street, Finsbury. 
Miri i, HUMPHREYS, Architect, 6 Trinity Street, G. Parker , : i : : ’ : ; £330 0 Oo 
Hastings. Stevens Bros. , . é ; é , 302 0 Oo 
Taylor Bross. . , oe ere e352 O° Ol Nomis & Luke 3. De . 294 0 O 
C. Tanner . . ’ ‘ ‘ 4 : mut, 300! 40. O W. Neil . f 278 10 o 
Moon & Garner ® : : ‘ ’ » 1,365 0 3 Har wood Road, Chelsea. 
ee say 18> 7 [ey Burgess. : ener 303,, 0. O 
Dr FH: Snow ® ° 2 ° . ° A StS Ripe Melate, dveliotieldi =: 8 * . ’ ° ° se e5 Ss O-=.0 
P. Jenkins ; . : . . : . Eee Oo Or. Bendon’ . ; : . : . . - 252 10 oO 
F, J. Cruttenden : . : ° . - 1,298 0 oO Simmonds Bros. . : 1 243, O- O 
F. Thorpe . . : . . - 1,295 0 oO Princeton Street, Finsbury. 
T. PATTENDEN ‘(accepted ) ; i ; elf OM Ol, O W. Hornett . : ; eer4or ig so 
HORSHAM. E. H. Sarjeant  . 2 : : : 5 tees sTOns.O 
For Erection of House and Offices at Market Square and PlAViSBIDS O56 ees Peel TG oO 
South Street, Horsham, for Colonel James Clifton Brown. Plumstead Road, Greenwich. 
Messrs. E. & C. H: BuRsTOW, Architects and Surveyors, G. Pitchford . . ae § On 
of Horsham & Horley. : Albion Iron and Wirework Coe Limited swage 3 SLO 
Joseph Potter, Horsham ;_ =, were 5222-0 Ole) Js.J..Lhomasa Co, -, - 3214 8 
P. Peters, Horsham . . . . . we dh Ie UO Hommond Square Haconey, 
Pannett Bros., Horsham . ’ : 1,098 oO Oo Grover& Son , zt 2OF 10.0 
H. Potter, Horsham ‘ . : ‘ 1,075 0 O O. Dawson . é : ; > 3 ope GO 
George Sharp, Horsham . : ; ; ; 999 0 oO C. Dearing & a : é : : - Sa iOarTse Oo 
ROWLAND Bros., Horsham (accepted) . Sine 9902700 F. & F. J. Wood. ; ‘ ; , SEG TOs SO 
LONDON. CoV Wlowardt 527. | >, a aaa ero S87 
For Supplying and Fixing Three Urinals (Slate and Iron), for Springfield, Lambeth, 
the Strand District Board of Works. Mr. W. VENTRIS, | B.E. Nightingale 22 ; : 3 : De Qe. O 
Engineer. Hever. - Pa aes 48 90 oO 
Doulton 2 : ° . . : : -£619 8 3] R.A.Marshall . ' - 5 ; : ») -40n: O G 
Jennings, . : ° ° . ° » 499 0 O}| W. Pearce , , ' : : y : : ZaVlOre-O 
Ban CHe ter ones 2 3079.0 > O Lathey Bros. : » 39 10 oO 
For Taking up Floors ce Bache New Floors in Boys’ Two Essex Ste et, Tener Tieaietn 
Day-rooms, Hanwell School, for the Managers of the C. V. Howard ‘ 2 EE i > ake Eile, 
Central London School District. Messrs. H. JARVIS & F. & F. J. Wood. 5 : 5 . Renee eee aC) 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. jal inomas& Co. . . . 8 13 8 
Woop BLock FLOORING Co, (accepted) . 2457 OO Albion Iron and Wirework Co, Limited : 7 er eee 0 


LAWN Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
BS Q \\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
s 4 Tha Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER | iF AMERICAN HARD woons, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., _and MILLWALL DOCKS. ao 


YELLOW DEAL, <<, 


ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 

“Clean and smooth workmanship, . . . Well KAWRI E PIN E, a Sa S Ny 
suited for architectural purposes. . . . Great scope O AK, ~ I SSX E WS N/V § 
for originality in ornamental treatment, because > ey 
of the variety of design that can be applied to WALN UT, 


architects’ sections."—The Architect. MAHOGAN ve 
&C 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON AND LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations to Lavatory, &c., at Board 


Kent, for the Plumstead Board of Works. 


Soper, St. John’s . : : . : 
Proctor, Woolwich ; ; : : 
Bridel, Greenwich 

Williams, Charlton 

Stephens, Charlton 

Heryet, Blackheath 

Grant, Charlton . f : 
Clarke, Plumstead : ; ; 
Forman, Plumstead* . 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


For Supplying and Laying 4,885 superficial yards of Wood 
Pavement between Lillie Bridge and North End Road, 


Walham Green. 
Nowell & Robson . . e2s87 5 
Turner & Son. : ¥? 2,104 
Mayo : : . ; A OR eas 
Biggs. ‘ : . . 2,096 
Improved Wood Paving Co. 2,000 


NORTHAMPTON. 


For Extension to. Town Hall, Northampton. 
Without glazed 
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MACROOM. 


For Building Labourers’ Cottages, for the Macroom Union. 


Offices, Old Charlton, 
P. Connell, Rylam .. : S “ .£85 0 oO 


ELTAS C6 Q 70 J. McDonnell, Carrigadrohed . n 440° 0 
Mr S3e 0S 0 
i ore PORTSMOUTH. 
110 0 O| For Building Quarters for Aged Married Couples at the Work- 
109 O O house, for the Guardians, Portsea Island Union. 
[00,1050 H. Boulton, Portsmouth . : , : . £2,290, 0,3 
98 5 Oo J. Crockerell, Portsmouth.  . P , . 2,088 0 oO 
95 “oO. 9 D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth. - s : « 2,084 0 0 
S. & A. Sprigings, Portsmouth, ,  , ¢ 2,075.50 “2 
W: Ward, Portsmouth , , + «+ + 2,050 0 0 
G. Burbidge, Portsmouth , F ; ‘ - 1,997 0 O 
F, White, Portsmouth _, ; ¢ : » 1975 “ec 
Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, H. Clarke & Son, Portsmouth, , ., « 1,915 9 © 
: eT WN, Quick, Portsmouth , ¢ ; : . 1,897 0 0 
0-.0 18 £2,500. 01.,0 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth , F ; 2 714y890.., Oo 
0 Oo 2,245 0 O J. H. Corke, Portsmouth . 4 5 ° + W9 ,807. OS 
O50 2,185 .-0. 0 W. W. Evans, Portsmouth ; : 725875. .0 0 
Oo oO 2,218) 0.0 W. A. Carter, Portsmouth : : . - 1,805 0 O 
to fe) 2,040 0 O C. H. Roberts, Portsmouth . ‘ . ,4,750,,0..0 
T. P. HALL, Portsmouth (accepted) . . «43790 +0 0 
Wellstead, Portsmouth . . . . +) 702, 90 0 
F. G. White & Sons, Portsmouth (¢ender with- 
Additions for drawn) « ° e . e . e ° 1,580 Oo oO 


bricks for cells. glazed bricks. 
G. Branson & Son, Northampton . £28,147 £1,187 10 0 
J. Williams, London ; gah 200 1,250. 50h0 SURBITON. 
T. Cosford, Northampton =, 23,800 583 © ©] For Heating by Hot Water (Low-pressure System) the New 
Bradney & Co., Me yea a F 23,530 Li75.a, 0 Assembly Rooms, Surbiton. 
eae ee ei po oo Seed oct} Jones & Sons, 42 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
R. Finnigan, Northampton 23,300 1,450 0 O (accepted) « : : CT , - £134 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 22,656 1,188 0 oO 
G. Henson, Wellingborough . . 22,400 720. OP 00 3 H 
E. Archer, "Northampton she : 22,392 9751 OF50 Oa da 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury a2 O73 785) On. 0 For Supply of 400 Hopper Closet Basins. : Mr. W. CRABTREE, 
Green Bros, Northampton . Awe 3045 950 0 O Borough Surveyor, Southport. 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . : 72 T6GD 1,200 o o! - S. Gratrix, jun., Manchester . 3 F re sau ke we | 
D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy 3 . 21,650 540 0 O At Gibson, Southport . ; - i ; dO 0.0 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton. . 20,855 995 0 O T. Simpson, Southport . 5 . : . a egOnie 7.0 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds 20,750 g00 oO O A. Halsall, Southport . ‘ : : : 39 17 0 
H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . 5 20,375 O75 0), 0 StirF & Sons, Lambeth (acceftea) . ; ie 39 10 <0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s,6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumen‘s 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLGSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ARKY ABDRESS,—Ask for “SURVEYING T.tst-” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


a, 


WRITE 
FOR 


NEW JLLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con-~ 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


taipt wos 
Ye. Ag Bolen: 
, Me : By a 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPCSITION. 


a - h a made in 

oroug im 

Cure for ™™*=# £ 3 A sans all colours 

Damp Walls y= and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 


194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


ERG CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


J] “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=J/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most ewer ese feds 
q TTT carrying, and cheapest Cemen 
cdi MAR in ‘he market. Specially 
——— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PorTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HybRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Lrg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


i 


oo 


5 rea 


Lettering by Patent Process. 


PERMANENT & PERFEcT |G. WRIGHT & CO. 
LETTERING ON IWORY, |socms'tectondon for stove Grate Kitchen 


Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
IVORY ADDRESS TABLETS. ousamuesmverandals,  Balodat : 
Ivory Tablets Lettered and Figured Pee Raine. kc. oe 


Railing, &c. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. Heating and Heahiating, Hot Water Work, 


Supplied to H.M Government Offices, and specified for by oil Cases. 
the principal Architects in the Kingdom. “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths 


The ENDOLITHIC IVORY CO., |THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


24 WELL STREET, —<—<—<——— 
JEWIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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* SOUTHPORT— continued. ; NEWPORT. 
For Supply of Socket and Faucet-jointed Rain-water Pipes. 


For Construction of a Graving Dock, Newport, Mon., for 
Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 


Messrs. Mordey, Carney & Co., 350 feet long by 75 feet 


T. E. Kershaw, Nuneaton . : . «£140 0 oO wide, and other Works. Messrs. JAcops & PICKTHALL, 

Parson & Sons, Pensnett . : : pits OTe Ata 2 Engineers, Cardiff. 

J. E. Palmer, Redditch . . : . a 273). Or» 8 T. Gouldesworthy, Newport . ; : £28,700 0 o 

J. Whitehead, Preston. . . : : ay & ame Bie) T. J. Ridley, Middlesbrough . / e a 27,780. 0740 

Heyes & Lunt, Southport . . : : a oet FOUR OF O J. Cockrane & Son, Westminster . : » 27,396 0 0 

B. & Wilt Pidduck, Southport\i2) Sic 601.17.) 6 E. Gibb, Skipton RM eee Mae I6 CGO Gg 

S. Rowland, Wigan. 7 ww ws 68 10} Jenkins Bros, Swansea \n 7 eee t= Ro 4 FGPG! “o 

Cameron & Robirton, Kirkintilloch . . - 68 0 0 Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness 235300'* OF -O 

J. Sims, Bedford Leigh (accepted) ; 2H 7052 0. Xo T. W. Davies, Cardiff, ; F ‘ . 21,227 0 0 
Set-off Pipes. W. R. Parker, Cardiff. , : . - 20,000 0 o 

T. E. Kershaw, Nuneaton . “ : : ee 2 rn tO S. Pearson & Son, Westminster , ‘ » 19,914 0 0 

J. Whitehead, Preston. : : : : brea tOr17-~ 6 J. MACKAY, Hereford (accepted) , : « 19,000 0 o 

J. Sims, Bedford Leigh : : : : We" 16°10) 6 

Heyes & Lunt, Southport . . : : Ree Lea ee 

S. Rowland, Wigan Ree : ah TSO 2 

Cameron & Robertson Kirkintilloch . ; nike F4:-27 

mee arsons 6 Sons; Pesneth © ic iSR Bee 13 1600 TRADE N OTES. 

B, & W. T. PIDDUCK, Southport (accepted) PECTS 


THE tender of Messrs. Parker & Sharpe, to complete the new 
For Supply of 300 Cast-iron Sink Boxes, with Loose Perforated lock on the Foss for 3,4827, has been accepted by the York 
Covers (34 lbs. each), Complete Box and Lid. Mr. W. | City Council. 
CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 


ERE csc £5412 6 An award of 37,6212. has been given by the arbitrator, Mr. 
J. Pendleton & Co., Liverpoo = : . » 454 W. Beadel, M.P., in regard of the claim of Captain Park-Yates 
J. McCrossan, Saverpoo! : h : ; : : me 2 2 against the Manchester Ship Canal Company for his residen- 
W. Hamer & Son, Northwic : ; Se: tial estate in Cheshire, near the mouth of the Mersey. The 
G, Smith & Co., Cae m h . F : : AP 7 3 claim was for 73,490/., and the evidence of professional 
J. & S. Roberts, West FOr WiC 2 ; ce A gentlemen supported that amount. The witnesses for the 
North paves len Co., Limited, Ulverston A 6 Manchester Ship Canal Company considered 25,5157. was 
me Nie ae Me a: ; : : : ; 37 at a sufficient. 

. Halfor arrington ; ‘ ; ; 23 be _ 

pLAeE se Kershaw, Nreaton 3 : 5 : S32) TOLN O THE arbitration case, Kirk & Randall v. East and West 
Woodroofe & Co., Rugeley . : ; » 29 11 6] India Dock Company, which was supposed to be interminable, 
C. E. Firmstone & Bros., Stourbridge . ‘ - 29 11 6] has reached the stage of deposit of award by Sir Frederick 
T. J. S. Clapham, Wigan ‘ ‘ - . 28 15 oO] Bramwell. “The contractors claimed for extra works, and 
Monk Bros., Preston . ‘ - ‘: i - 28 10 o | damages for suspending them in the execution of the works, 
Carron Co., Carron F ; : : c - 27 6 o|} and when the proceedings had reached 4 certain stage an 
M. & W. Grazebrook, Dudley : : A . 2610 0O| effort was made by the defendants to restrict the arbitrator’s 
The Exors. of Daniel Clark, Carlisle x » 25 0 oO| right; to receive evidence, This involved action in several 
D. Parsons & Sons, Pesneth. é { : - 25 0 ©} courts, and, finally, the proceedings were. ordered to be con- 
W. Summerscales & Sons, Keighley . : - 20 10 oO | tinued as before. The arbitrator now decides in favour of the 
J. E. Hainsworth & Co., Dewsbury. ; - 20 0 © | contractors. A sum of 195,000/. is awarded on account of 
HINDSFORD FouNpDRY Co, Tyldesley (accepted) 19 10 0 | works, besides an amount for damages which has yet to be 


i 


THE DAVEY SAFETY MOTOR 
HATHORN, DAVEYa @° 


|] CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


: A 
<= = PARQUET FLOORINGS 25s. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
dp) re c2 One inch and ¢-inch thick. ay One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
"~ =f oO S = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. = = / For Material ¢ ly, exclusive of Laying. 
Sar 6 ) | 
238, "8 JOINERY. | 
SSS = WU 
~HEAI” § — | 
8 } 
a Bie ez e eZ 
ES Uy; 
A a Ww ey WHISRG ty YD) \\ 
oO P 8s —q.6 Ww) | Ik Y7>VieowW 
= Pp = 2 = a orn 8 Systert ia 
ri ing, for Laying inch Block F 
> fem] a) RY 5-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete? © di tah graben ie 6 Stonbe SN oor 
Ay jc3 ; Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) S 77 Yy ZAR NZ ane: 
io QCYYv..SYSYX 
=e Si fos] a) }-irch Parquet ‘t CARVING. y Yyy ja < REG g 
© AN 8 Weod-Bagdeee 6 SSS ae Architectural Designs Melle: | 
Loar —Q ; + Aaa e 


‘ 7 2. £272 OS = a Nir . 
Executed in all Styles. onerete floor". bs 


oso 


ipraewe seas , 
BLUUAS [HMUVASLE, 
i ee Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 


Ae METAL KEYS, 


WALBER & AL.LAOPT (late of GEARY & WALKER), {aanesive & Preservative Mastic 


¢ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED. OAK, 


Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


Contractors or Builders for the due performance ot Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


Government Departments. 
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assessed, the contractors’ claim being 300,000/. for the wrongful 
suspension of works. The Dock Company will also have to 
pay costs. Messrs. Kirk & Randall were unjustly treated, and 
deserve all the compensation they are likely to receive. It will 
be a pity if enough money is not to be found to pay them. 

INDIARUBBER is the latest device introduced for street- 
paving in Germany, and it is to be put down in one of the 
Berlin streets as an experiment. It is not, however, a novelty, 
having been used in this country for years on a small scale for 
deadening sound under archways, as at the St. Pancras Mid- 
land Hotel. 

A PROPOSAL on the part of some leading gentlemen in 
Dumbarton to erect a cottage hospital for the burgh has 
taken practical, form, a site having been purchased in the 
Townend district for the,new institution, Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Thomson, architect, George Street, Edinburgh, 
and offers are now being accepted for the work. 

IN a competition for the best scheme for sewerage and 
sewage disposal for Otley, in Yorkshire, the premium has been 
equally divided between Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Notting- 
ham, and Messrs. Brierly & Holt, of Manchester. Mr. Radford 
was the successful competitor also at Newhaven, Beacon- 
thorpe, and Macclesfield. 

Ar the last meeting of the Douglas Town Commissioners, 
it was resolved to erect new abattoirs on a site known as the 
“Lake Yard,” situated near the railway station. Plans sub- 
mitted in open competition by Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, 
architect, of Birkenhead and Douglas, were unanimously 
recommended by the committee and adopted by the Board. 
The scheme comprises eight private slaughter-houses, one 
public slaughter-house, with the necessary lairage accom- 
modation attached, and large cooling-house or dead meat 
market ; also accommodation for pig slaughtering and dressing. 
The estimated cost of the scheme, including site, amounts to 
about 7,000/, 

THE furnacemen at Barrow decided on Tuesday to resume 
work, their wages to be based on a sliding scale, and operations 
have been resumed at the iron and steel works. Thirteen 
blast furnaces have been damped down owing to the strike, 
and 3,000 men have been idle. 

THE Water and Sewerage Committee have presented a report 
to the Worcester Town Council, in which they state that if the 
present source of water supply is to be retained it appears 
necessary to carry out works at an estimated cost of 26,000/. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.| wyOOD GARPET 
COMPANY. 


eer ge BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
J esreisironwanen ft LONDON.) 9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Buil 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} *Givex* 


NOWOKELES EGONQMICAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTA uRNS24 
THOUT REFUELING . SyHowrRooms 47 SHAFTESBURY AVEN! 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


ae ee Qin. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
Agi: For Churches, Schools, 
Ae Offices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


‘THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING aNp STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 


as Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


They prefer obtaining a substituted supply for Burcot, but, 
failing that, it would be desirable to sink a trial bore-hole at a 
site near Aston Fields. 

Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE has arranged with Mr. Wilson 
Barrett to produce a new play at.the Princess’s on the termina- 
tion of the run of “ Hands across the Sea.” The engagement 
with Mr. Barrett is limited to twelve weeks. Miss Grace Haw- 
thorne will herself appear in weekly matinées during Mr. 
Barrett’s engagement. There is no truth in the rumour that 
Miss Hawthorne proposes to part with the lease of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, which she has recently renewed for a further 
term of five years. The patrons of this theatre will be pleased to 
hear that Mr. W. W. Kelly will still retain the reins of manage- 
ment. 

Messrs. Jones & Artwoop, of Stourbridge, have just 
finished heating by their patent system—Wesleyan Chapel, 
Bradley, near Wolverhampton ; Kingswinford Church, near 
Dudley; Annington Church, ‘Tamworth ; Coseley Church, 
Salop ; Congregational Chapel, Lye, Stourbridge ; Wesleyan 
Chapel, Brades, near Birmingham ; Town Hall, Darlaston ; 
Municipal Buildings, Bridgenorth ; Basford Prison, Notting- 
ham. : 

A DESIRE has been expressed for the fixing of a carillon- 
machine in the belfry of the parish church, Walsall, the cost 
of which will be about 250/. Towards this one well-known 
townsman has offered to contribute a substantial sum. 

THE usual monthly meeting of the Leeds Association of 
Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen was held on Thursday 
last week, when the President (Mr. J. C. Moorhouse) read an 
interesting paper on “ A Comparison of English and American 
Workshop Practice.” The paper was followed by a discussion. 

ANOTHER large stone has been removed from the Pilkington 
Stone Quarry, Horwich, worked by Messrs. Dent & Sons. The 
quarry is noted for its huge ashlar. The stone is 13 feet 
9 inches long, 5 feet 4 inches broad, and 63 “feet thick, and 
weighs 30 tons. 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry has been held at the 
Village Hall, Weybridge, by Colonel Walter Mardon Ducat, 
R.E., with whom was General Scott, metropolitan water 
inspector, in regard to the application of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority for the Chertsey Union for sanction to borrow 


' 15,000/. for works of sewerage and sewage disposal for the 


parish of Weybridge and the special drainage district of Oat- 
lands. Considerable interest was manifested in the inquiry. 


Registered 


genie Te ys 


GREEN 


LIMITED ww) 
oF TMoR 


SLATE 62 


Trade 


ding. 


Mark 


Manufacturer and Brector of Improved 
REGISTERED & 


LIGHTNING 7 


To Architects, Builders, and Decorators. 


No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. i 
Mathematioal 


Brickwork and Damp Walle. 


ASPLAND & CO., Stafford St., Peckham, S.B.| watnematical, Drewing. and 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Tro eFKDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


WIL<INS and ONS. 
88-92 PEXSTONVILLE ROAD, N 
CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 


BEST SELECTIONS 


rate prices. Price List post free. 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, Ww.c. 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition. 1885. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Instrument Manufacturer, 


To H.M.s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &¢. 
Surveying Instruments of every 


description, of the highest quality. and finish, at the most mode- 
Engine Divider tothe Trade. 


PITMAN & SON, 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 


Alterations, Fittings, and Rep airs, 


STAINED GLASS. 
OF PAPERHANGINGS. 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ° 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
@ repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required. | 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 


TRLEGRAMS— f 
He “Blackburn, Nottingham. 


30 


he Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 


NEWGATE ST; 


E.C. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


BADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


IN ,building a house, perhaps no article is, or should be, of 
greater importance both to the comfort of the tenant, and to 
the peace of mind of the landlord, than the cooking range. 
Yet how often do we find that this most necessary and useful 
article is both stinted in price, and put in without the slightest 
regard to the convenience of the future tenant. The cry of 
cheapness is more frequently carried to excess in the stoves 
and ranges than in any other portion of the building ; true, 
there are many contractors and builders who ignore the cheap 
range, and are willing to pay a few pounds more to have the 
cooking department of the house as perfect as possible. A 
cheap range means continual repairs and renewals, so that in 
the end the balance is on the wrong side of the ledger as 
regards cheapness. Perhaps one reason of the indifference so 
often shown in selecting a cooking range is the uniform 
character of this article. There has always been the strong 
and light, the common and well-finished range; but still the 
principle in all has been the same, and it is only during late 
years that inventors have turned their attention to improving 
our cooking appliances. Although large sums have been sub- 
scribed to be given as prizes for fuel-economising stoves, very 
little progress has been: made by manufacturers in meet- 
ing this want. We have, however, lately seen in operation a 
newly-patented cooking range, called the “ Herald,” made by 
Messrs. Russell & Sons, of Derby, who have not only had a 
life-long experience in this special class of trade, but who are 
now among the largest cooking-range manufacturers in the 
country ; their numerous patents and specialties are well 
known to every member of the trade. The “ Herald,” their last 
patent, is a lifting fire range ; that is, instead of using the old- 
fashioned false bottom grate, they lift the fire up to its work by 
means of a movable bottom grate. The special feature about 
Messrs. Russell & Sons’ patent bottom grate is that there are 
no working parts in the fire, so that it is impossible for it to get 
out of order. It consists of a loose bottom grate resting upon 
two brackets at the back, and is kept in position whilst working 
up and down by bearing against two curved guides on the 
front of the fire-bar frame. It is perfectly loose and unattached 
to any part of the stove. This plan allows the fire front to be 
flat not curved, as in some lifting fire ranges, and toasting or 
roasting before the fire is consequently not interfered with. The 
movement of the grate is so perfectly simple and easy to work 
that it at once commends itself to any practical person. We 


are assured that half the fuel generally used in a range can be 
saved by this patent. Another advantage in this range is that 
in summer time the kitchen is kept much cooler and is quite 
free from the intense heat of the ordinary close range. It is 
also a combined open and close fire. When the oven is not in 
use, the range can at once be thrown into an open fire, a 
great saving of fuel being the result, besides having a cheerful 
appearance. The great cause of complaint in the old close fire 
range, of not getting the bottom of the oven properly heated, is 
a thing of the past as regards the “ Herald” range, for by a 
simple arrangement part of the heat is conducted direct to the 
bottom of the oven without first passing over the top, conse- 
quently a uniform heat is obtained all round the oven. From 
the simplicity of its arrangement and the great advantages it 
undoubtedly possesses for saving fuel, we have no doubt there 
will be an extensive sale for the “Herald” when it becomes 
better known. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the Association took place 
on Tuesday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.BA., 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Messrs. 
G. D. Curtis, J. P. Cooper, A. C. Breder, T. P. Simpson, 
S. W. Cranfield, H. T. Cooper, G. H. C. Cole, H., J. Potter, 
R. Savage, E. J. Wellman, C. F. Devitt, J. L. Williams, 
W. L. Lucas, W. H. Barton, T. Jenner, S. Gluckstein, J. E. 
Capell, M. J. Culligan, H. A. Dives, R. A. J. Paxton, H. C. M. 
White, V. Vaughan, W. H. Finch, E. B. Wetenhall, J. S. 
Millbourne, W. Stainer, H. J. Gamble, and C. S. Stone. 

Mr. J. L, Robinson, R.H.A., then gave a lecture, which 
was illustrated with photographs shown by the aid of lime- 
light. He prefaced this with some introductory remarks, as 
follows :— 

Trish Architecture. 

Mr. ROBINSON said :—Although the remains of ancient 
architecture now existing in Ireland are few in number and 
singularly devoid of detail, yet a great amount of interest 
attaches to them as records of the condition of the country at 
different periods of its history. The sepulchral tumuli which 
abound are the only evidence which now exists of the Tuatha 
de Danaans, a race which inhabited Ireland until the invasion 
of the Milesians about 1,000 B.c. Some of these tumuli, which 
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are scattered along the banks of the River Boyne from 
Drogheda to Slane, are of large size. The most notable is 


New Grange, an artificial mound covering a long passage of 


upright stones, with lintels over, leading to a cruciform 
chamber, about 30 feet high. Some of the stones composing 
the passage, and those at the entrance, are covered with 
ornament of the simplest character, such as lozenges, zigzags, 
and concentric circles. The mound at New Grange is sur- 
rounded by a circle of monoliths, placed at equal distances 
apart. The entire internal arrangement of this tumuli bears a 
great resemblance to the pyramids of Egypt. Cromlechs are 
also very plentiful, as well as stones with ogham inscriptions, 
which consist in notches cut on the edges of the stones. It is 
probable that, with very few exceptions, timber formed the 
principal material used in the construction of dwellings until a 
comparatively recent period. The earliest examples of masonry 
are of a cyclopean character, the stones used being of large 
size, closely fitted together, and the doors and windows have 
sloping jambs and lintels over. — 

Some of the churches at Glendalough and Clonmacnoise 
partake of this character. In the west, rude huts of dry 
masonry, like beehives, are to be seen, which were used as 
dwellings by hermits in early Christian times. In Keeling 
Church, a small building attributed by Petrie to the sixth 
century, is an Etruscan door with a Greek cross cut in relief on 
the soffit of the lintel. There are several examples of stone- 
roofed churches or houses, the best known being St. Columba’s 
house at Kells, St. Kelvin’s house at Glendalough, and Cor- 
mack’s chapel at Cashel. 

The development from the lintei is easily traced ; first, the 
lintel is scooped out to form an arch over the open, then the 
arch is formed of three stones, and later on many stones are 
used. In the same way the earlier doors and windows have 
square jambs without ornament; then a fillet was worked on 
the edge, or bead, and by degrees the ornament developed 
until it culminated in the beautiful and distinctive ornament to 
be seen at Ardgert, Glendalough, Clonmacnoise, Cashel, &c. 
The great peculiarity of Irish—that is, pre-Norman—architec- 
ture, is the large use of interlaced ornament, which was carried 
at the same time to such perfection in metalwork and in illu- 
minated manuscripts. The same ornament occurs in the doors, 
&c., of the later round towers, and forms the principal decora- 
tion of the crosses. 


Some attention has lately been bestowed on the fact that 


large numbers of crosses, or rather fragments of crosses, 
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covered with interlaced ornament, are to be found in Scotland 
and the Midland counties. This is easily accounted for by the 
fact that, from the sixth to the tenth centuries, when the entire 
of Europe was overrun by barbarians, Ireland kept alight the 
lamp of learning and Christianity, and sent her missionaries to 
all parts of the world, whilst the noblest families of Europe sent 
their sons to be educated at the renowned colleges of Ireland. 
Hence the missionaries brought artificers and their art along 
with them, and their Celtic ornament is to be traced at Iona, 
Lindisfarne, through England, Normandy, Switzerland, and 
many other parts of Europe. 

The round towers are, I may say, peculiar to Ireland, and 
have given rise to several theories about their origin. Some 
say they were built by the Phcenicians, others by the Danes, 
or by the Fire-worshippers, or that they were Buddhist temples. 
Dr. Petrie was the first to show that they were decidedly of 
Christian origin, by analysing each theory and exposing its 
weak points and contradictions. He also proved that they are 
never found unconnected with ancient ecclesiastical founda- 
tions; that their architectural styles exhibit no features or 
peculiarities not found in the original churches with which 
they are locally connected, when such remain ; that on several 
of them Christian emblems are observable, and others display 
in the details a style of architecture universally acknowledged 
to be of Christian origin ; and finally that they possess, in- 
variably, architectural features not found in any building in 
Ireland ascertained to be of Pagan times. He then proves 
that they were used as belfries and watch-towers, and also as 
places of refuge in times of danger, the doors being placed at 
such a height from the ground as to favour such a theory, 
which is supported by the many entries in the Irish annals of, 
forays by the Danes on the churches, and that the clergy took 
refuge in the Cloicktheagh, a round tower. The crosses are also 
almost peculiar to Ireland. Several of them are covered with 
figures representing Scripture subjects, the Last Judgment often 
appearing at the junction of the arms around the crucifixion. 
The old churches are all of very small size, the cathedral at 
Glendalough measuring 37 feet by 55 feet in length. The 
development of the ornament is easily traced in the different 
examples which still exist. King Urmac’s chapel at Cashel, 
which was finished in the year 1134, is the latest and most 
ornate example of the style. All the arches are semicircular, 
the piers or pilasters square and covered with ornament, and 
the roof or panel vault with ribs dividing each bay. There is 
no doubt that but for the Anglo-Norman invasion there was 
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every probability of the development of a style of architecture 
differing in material respects from the rest of Europe. 

The architectural result of the Anglo-Norman invasion was 
that the invaders imported their notions of architectural taste 
with them, and all subsequent buildings in Ireland show similar 
detail to English architecture ; but owing to the hardness of 
the building stones and the poverty and unrest of the country, 
the detail is generally poor and the mouldings few and shallow. 
All the abbeys and churches were built so as to stand a siege, 
and some of them differ little in appearance from feudal 
castles. 

Notwithstanding the change in architectural style, it is sur- 
prising that the interlaced ornament still survives, and is to be 
seen in the capitals at Pierpoint Abbey, and in the masons’ 
marks at Cashel, Holy Cross, and many other buildings down 
to the sixteenth century. The fifteenth century must have been 
a very flourishing time for the building trade, as most of the 
abbeys which now stand—whether in ruins or not—show details 
of that period. Any Elizabethan work is generally poor, and 
the only details are Jarge mullioned windows. During the 
eighteenth century, and particularly during the last eighteen 
years, a large number of public buildings were erected in 
Dublin in the Classic style. The Parliament House, Four 
Courts, and Custom House are buildings of which any city 
may be proud. 

The above remarks are merely introductory, as I now intend 
to exhibit a number of photographs done by myself of build- 
ings from the earliest periods, and trust that you will excuse 
any shortcomings in the views, as, being only an amateur, my 
work will not bear comparison with that of men who devote 
themselves wholly to it as a pursuit, 

A most interesting series of views were then shown, in- 
cluding many of the old crosses and round towers. The 
number of views amounted to 106 in all, and amply testified to 
Mr. Robinson’s skill in using the photographic camera. 

The proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks passed to 
Mr. Robinson on the-proposition of Mr. S. F. Clarkson, 
seconded by Mr. M. B. Adams. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects was held on Thursday in last week, when 
there was a large attendance of members. The president, Mr. 


John Gordon, occupied the chair. Mr. David Thomson called 
the attention of members to the facilities which the Technical 
College and School of Art offered for the training of their pupils 
and assistants. There were now excellent courses of instruc- 
tion in the form of evening classes for building construction, 
hygiene, and drawing available for young men at a very low 
scale of fees, and he thought members of the Institute would do 
well to encourage their assistants to make use of them. Mr. 
Honeyman said he was glad Mr. Thomson had referred to this 
matter. A word or two from them to their young men, especi- 
ally before the college session commenced, might have an ex- 
cellent effect, and induce some to avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties which might never recur. Young men should remember 
| that the certificates of the Technical College were taken into 
account by the Institute in awarding their certificate, and he 
might also remind them that they will not now be able to join 
the Royal Institute of British Architects without passing an 
examination, and this would be greatly facilitated by attendance 
at the classes of the college’ and the School of Art, which was 
practically affiliated with it. The attendance at the class of 
building construction this session was very satisfactory, but he 
was sorry to say that the attendance at the class of hygiene was 
small. He had no doubt, however, that they might easily excite 
more interest in these classes among their apprentices and 
young men. Mr. James Thomson submitted a report from the 
committee on the subject of rules for the measurement of wright- 
work, recommending the Institute to homologate the action of 
its delegates, to approve the rules for measuring wrightwork, 
and to authorise the secretary to issue them to members. The 
adoption of the report and its recommendations was proposed by 
Mr. Bryden, seconded by Mr. Skirving, and unanimously agreed 
to. Certain suggestions relative to the measurement of plumber- 
work by the Plumbers’ Association were received and remitted 
to the Committee on rules of measurement. A letter was read 
from Mr. William Clark, for many years an active member of 
the Institute, cordially thanking the members for the honour 
that had been conferred on him on his election as an honorary 
member. Mr. T. L. Watson handed in the report of a paper 
read before the Philosophical Society of Wellington, New 
Zealand, by Mr. Thomas Turnbull, F.R.1.B.A., and member of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, on the subject of “ Building 
Construction with reference to Earthquakes.” Mr. Turnbull 
was cordially thanked for the communication. Mr. W. F. 
Salmon called attention to the want of an architectural museum 
in Glasgow, and proposed that some step should be taken with 
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a view to the formation of a collection of architectural drawings, 
photographs, and other objects. T he matter was remitted 
to acommittee. Mr. D, Thomson made some suggestions re- 
garding the membership of the Institute, and a committee was 


appointed to consider them. 


————— 


THE GORDON STATUE. 


THE following interesting communication {from Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., appears in the Magazine of Art for this 
month :— 

At first it was proposed that the statue should be placed as 
a pendant to that of Havelock—the statue of Napier to be 
removed farther back in the Square to make room. To this 
removal there proved to be some serious opposition. This I 
did not regret, as the task of making a pendant to the Havelock 
monument did not fill me with delight ; for I am strongly of 
opinion that the scale of this statue is entirely wrong, and de- 
trimental to the effect of the Square. I preferred rather having 
a site farther back in the Square for the Gordon, where I could 
have a freer hand, and could aim at making a statue whose 
scale, at any rate, should be in proper proportion to those 
buildings around most worthy of consideration, namely, the 
National Gallery (which is really a beautiful building), the 
church of St. Martin’s, and the College of Physicians. That 
portrait-statues in public places should have a relation to the 
buildings in their immediate neighbourhood, and not to abnor- 
mal structures, such as the Nelson column, is, I think, not to 
be questioned. We have removed one monster to the wastes 
of Aldershot, and there are still others which might, at any 
rate, be reduced in scale, if we are ever to beautify London. It 
is a vain hope, perhaps, but I should like to live to see a smaller 
copy of Foley’s Prince Consort placed under the golden 


canopy in Kensington Gardens in lieu of the gilded Colossus | 


now there. : 
The Gordon monument consists of a bronze statue of the 


hero, 10 feet 6 inches high, and a lofty decorated pedestal, con- | 


taining on two sides of the shaft bronze panels in low relief. 
The subjects are allegories—the one “ Fortitude and Faith,” 
and the other “ Charity and Justice.” Gordon appears as an 
English staff officer, wearing a patrol jacket, but without belts, 
sword, or weapon of any kind, except his famous short rattan 
cane, or “ Wand of Victory,” as it came to be called during his 


celebrated China campaign. Weapons he never wore, even in 
his most daring undertakings. His arms are almost in the 
folded position, but the right hand is raised up to the chin, 
while the left firmly grasps a Bible beneath his right elbow. 
Slung at his back is a binocular field-glass. He-stands firmly © 
on the right foot, the other is raised on a broken cannon. This 

latter I introduced to give a military environment to the figure, 

and at the same time to express his dislike to bloodshed and 

war—as if, so to speak, he would wish to put his heel upon it. 

The whole aspect of the statue I wished to be resolute, solitary, 

but not sad. I have had the advice and assistance of Mr. - 
Waterhouse in the design of the pedestal. This is composed 

of hard Derbyshire limestone, known as Hopton Wood stone, 

which, unlike the depressing, interminable, never-changing grey 

granite all around, lends itself to the sculptor’s chisel, so that 

the cap, or cornice of the pedestal is here carved with appro- 

ptiate ornament and scroll, giving the names of Gordon’s 

famous campaigns and victories. The upper pedestal, or sub- 

plinth, to the statue, is enriched with bronze wreaths and fes- 

toons of honour to the man above. The proximity of the high 

terrace at the back required that the pedestal should be high, 

so that the whole monument measures 29 feet in height. 


PURIFICATION OF THE CLYDE. 


AT the last meeting of the Health Committee of the Glasgow 
Town Council, Bailie Crawford submitted a report respecting 
a scheme for the purification of the River Clyde. In carrying 
out a remit from the committee to visit various towns in con- 
nection with “ cleansing” matters, he said he had, as directed, 
taken the opportunity of observing the methods of sewage 
purification in operation at the several places visited. He had 
been at Birmingham, Nottingham, Croydon, Berlin, Paris and 
other places, and at none of them had he seen anything to 
alter his opinion expressed to the committee some time ago— 
that it was quite practicable to purify, and at the same time 
utilise, the sewage of Glasgow, by irrigating the plains of the 
Cart and Gryffe, called in earlier times Strathgryffe. By 
irrigation he did not mean that the sewage was simply to flow 
over the land, but was to be filtered through it—practically, the 
process which had been termed “ Intermittent downward filtra- 
tion.” After alluding to former schemes in Glasgow for deal- 
ing with the sewage, and referring to the measures adopted 
in the towns he had visited, Bailie Crawford went on to say 
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that the natural collecting point for the sewage of Glasgow 
seemed to be immediately below Govan, From this the sewage 
would be forced through cast-iron pipes direct to the most suit- 
able points on the irrigation farm which would be established. 
Or an alternate, or, perhaps, the better plan would be to have 
the rising mains delivering the sewage into a large covered con- 
duit formed about 50 feet above ordnance datum, and to a length 
of about 14 miles on the ridge from North Hillington to Arkles- 
ton. Thence it would gravitate through pipes syphoning under 
the White Cart, &c., into the open main carriers on the farm. 
The whole cost of the works he estimated would be covered by 
880,000/, with an additional sum of 620,c00/. for the proposed 
irrigation farm (about 4,500 acres) and stock. On the work- 
ing of the farm he was prepared to expect an annual loss of 
about 6,000/.; while the scheme would entail other annual 
charges amounting to 38,300/,—making an annual amount of 
about 44,300/. to be provided by the rates. This large sum, 
spread over the estimated rental of ‘Greater Glasgow” 
(4,386,833/.), would, he said, be covered by a rate rather less 
than 23d. per 1/.; and he proposes that the total capital expen- 
diture on the interception works, &c., be reduced in sixty-six 
years. 


NEW CITY OF LONDON COURT. 


THE new City of London Court was opened on Thursday by 
the Lord Mayor in state, attended by Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Gray and Mr. Sheriff Newton. It is situated on the 
south side of Guildhall Buildings and on the west side of 
Basinghall Street, and occupies the site of the old Court 
buildings, the old Land Tax Offices, and the “ Tap” of the 
Guildhall Tavern. When the lease of 84 Basinghall Street 
expires, which will happen in the course of a few years, the 
building will be extended (says the Czty Press) over those 
premises, and it may be mentioned that the plans have been 
designed with that view. The ground floor consists of the offices 
for the staff of clerks and bailiffs, tho former of whom are increas- 
ing from time to time in order to cope with the large growth of the 
business ; while on the upper floor, to the west, is placed the 
Judges’ Court, some 45 feet by 26 feet, to the east the 
Registrar’s Court, 36 feet by 26 feet, each with a private room 
attached, and approached by a separate stair and entrance. 
The principal and public entrance is in the middle of the 
facade to Guildhall. Buildings, and opens into a spacious hall 
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which gives access, right and left, to the offices on the ground 
floor, and to a staircase leading to the courts on the floor above. 
The lavatories, furnace, record-rooms, &c., are in the basement. 
The building has been designed in the late Gothic style of 
architecture, which was also adopted for the Guildhall Library 
and the new Council Chamber, in order to harmonise with the 
ancient Guildhall, which was built, as is well known, in the 
early part of jhe fifteenth century. The external moulded work 
is in Portland stone, with grey granite plinths, while the 
walling is of Kentish ragstone. 

Turning more particularly to the internal arrangements— 
the hall and staircase, the latter of which is very wide, and 
presents an excellent appearance, are of Bath stone, the hand- 
railof polished Hopton Wood marble; the open roof of oak, 
with ribs springing from four griffins, also of oak. The two 
upper windows are of tinted glass, sprinkled with a pattern of 
roses and crowns. The south window contains the armorial 
bearings of the Lord Mayor, Mr. B, S. Foster MacGeagh, J.P., 
the chairman of the Law and City Courts Committee, and of 
Mr, H. H. Bridgman, architect, the late chairman of the,com- 
mittee. In the north window are the arms of the City, and of 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Grey and Mr. Sheriff Newton. 
Mention should be made of the fact that the judges and 
registrar's courts are particularly well lighted. The floor- 
ing of the upper and lower halls is of Deispecker’s mar- 
ble mosaic. The appearance presented by the two courts 
is quite in keeping with the purpose for which they are 
intended. In the judges’ court the members of the legal 
profession will enter by doors on either side, while ample 
accommodation is made for the public at the back of the 
court. The courts have panelled wainscot ceilings, from which 
are suspended brass gaseliers ; while over the judge’s chair at 
the west end of his court is a canopy of wainscot, French 
polished. The seats, doors, fittings, &c, are also of wainscot. 
The building has been erected in just over twelve months, the 
foundation-stone having been laid by the Lord Chancellor on’ 
November 23, 1887. Mr. Andrew Murray, F.R.I.B.A., the’ 
architect, deserves much praise for such an admirably suitable 
building. The general contractor for the building and fittings 
was Mr. J. Morter, of Stratford ; for the heating apparatus, 
Messrs. J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co.; for the brass gaseliers 
and brackets, Messrs. G. Forrest & Sons ; and for the judges’ 
and other chairs, Messrs. Cooper & Holt. Mr. Merifield 
has acted as clerk of the works during the construction of the 
building. 
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SHEFFIELD SHIP CANAL. 


THE plans and works in connection with the proposed new 
canal from Sheffield to the sea have been deposited at such 
places as are required by the Standing Orders of Parliament. 
Commencing at the Sheffield end of the scheme, it is proposed 
to take seventy acres of vacant land, mostly belonging to the 
Duke of Norfolk, near Brightside Lane, and there to construct 
a dock seventy acres in extent, with quays and all other build- 
ings and appurtenances necessary to the loading and unloading 
of vessels. In course of time warehouses, docks, and so forth 
will be erected. The docks will be close to the principal works, 
where heavy goods are produced. From thence a new and 
shorter cut will be made through Carbrook, where a consider- 
able quantity of cottage property will be swept away, and on to 
Tinsley, where it will join the existing canal. Thence it will 
pass through Rotherham, Mexborough, Swinton, Doncaster, 
and other populous towns, following the course of the canal 
belonging to the River Don Navigation Company, and on to 
Stainforth. At a point near to the Keadby railway junction 
the canal will join the Stainforth and Keadby canal, and go on 
to the river Trent and Keadby, where the river is navigable. 
The canal will be 80 feet wide and 15 feet deep, and will, it is 
believed, prove a great boon to the heavy industries of the 
district, 


WEST OF SCOTLAND SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual general meeting of the West of Scotland Sanitary 
Association was held on Monday afternoon in Glasgow, Sir 
James King, the Lord Provost, presiding. The seventh annual 
report by the Council showed that during the year 173 members 
had resigned and that 170 new members had joined, leaving 
the membership at September 30 last at 354, being a falling off 
of three. While the benefits to be derived from the work of 
the Association were more and more appreciated at a distance, 
the Council regretted that those benefits were so little appre- 
ciated in the city. Many members joined the Association for 
one year, and obtained more than their money’s worth in the 
form of a minute inspection and detailed report. Satisfied 
with this, they left the Association to take care of itself for the 
future. The object of the Association, however, was by. yearly 
examinations to insure that the houses of its members con- 
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tinued in a sanitary condition. It was also stated that the 
guarantee fund had been dispensed with this year. The 
financial statement showed that the receipts had been 
728/. 3s. 11d, and the expenditure 515/. 2s. 1od. Mr. John 
Ure and Professor M‘Call Anderson were among the speakers. 
Professor Gairdner submitted the list of office-bearers and 
council, and moved its adoption, which was seconded by 
Colonel Reid, and approved. 


AMERICAN versus ENGLISH AND ITALIAN LABOUR. 


AN interesting discussion is published in a recent number 
of the American trade journal SZone, upon the relative value 
placed upon American and English labour, under the heading 
of “ Marble and the Tariff.” This journal had severely attacked 
the Mills Bill, which proposed to reduce the tariff on marble 
by 20 per cent. It pointed out that work which cost 66°47 dols. 
in the States could be obtained for 13°33 dols. in Italy, and that, 
as a consequence of the tariff, every penny of the difference 
went into the pockets of the American workmen. This view 
of the case is opposed by an English firm of marble merchants, 
Messrs. Arthur Lee & Bros., of Bristol, who affirm that the 
calculation made as to Italian labour is erroneous, and that the 
difference should be as between 66°47 dols. and 34'26 dols. 
They further contend that the apparent difference in favour 
of the American worker is illusory, owing to the high cost 
of living in the States, and that as a result of free trade in 
England, the English workman is enabled to live cheaply, 
while at the same time he has succeeded in beating the Italian 
on his merits without a tariff. They say, “Our workmen 
have to compete with the labour of the world; they do so 
by cutting and contriving, and by a continual improve- 
ment of mechanical appliances. What follows? Take our 
own case ; some years ago we manufactured a good deal of 
monumental work in Italy, now we do most of it in this country, 
quite as cheaply and of very far better quality. Our men get 
good wages and live cheaply, but to enable them to do so we 
are continually improving our mechanical appliances. We are 
importing rough marble into England, working it here, and 
re-exporting it to better advantage than by working it in 
Italy ; we therefore find labour for Englishmen which was done 
by Italians. On the other side we hear of American firms who 
set up factories in Italy, and employ Italian labourers for work 
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which was once done by Americans. This is the only way in 
which they can retain a vestige of export trade. We leave it 
to you to say which course brings most labour to a 
country.” The editor of Stove admits that the argument 
adduced by his correspondents is ‘“ plausible,” but asks, 
“What does it matter if the American working-man might 
under a free trade policy pay less for the necessaries 
of living? Under protection he has undeniably more 
money to spend, and we assert it as a good principle that 
it is better to spend a dollar here for what may be obtained for 
fifty cents in England than to have only the lesser sum to 
economise on.” He goes on to observe that if the Americans 
had not a home market in which to dispose of their products 
“we might be put into somewhat similar condition to the 
English people, who must perforce look outside their own 
domain for the material to furnish labour with something to do, 
and other markets than their own in which to dump their 
products. The American market belongs to the American 
working man, and in this particular instance of the marble 
industry, the tariff of fifty per cent. ad valorem on the manu- 
factured article should be increased to as nearly a prohibitive 
standard as possible, rather than reduced twenty per cent., as 
the pro-Italian Mills Bill proposes.” The effect produced by 
opinions of this kind upon the fortunes of a party suspected of 
free-trade leanings can be easily understood. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Ata meeting held at the Lambeth Polytechnic Institute, the 
Lord Mayor said that in going through their workshops he 
was delighted beyond measure to see they had a class for 
practical plumbing. There was no greater need at the presen 
time than a perfect knowledge of sanitary science. One of the 


livery companies of the City (the Plumbers’ Company) had 


established a system of registration for plumbers, and at the 
last examination twenty out of thirty were rejected. It might 
be asked, Why should plumbers be registered? He would 
answer, Why should chemists be registered? The object was 
that they might not poison their neighbours; but where a 


STEAM-ENGINE EFFICIENCY. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday evening, December 3, 1888, Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley, president, in the chair, a paper was read on “ High- 
pressure Steam and Steam-engine Efficiency” by Mr. W. 
Worby Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E. 

In the first part of the paper attention was again called to 
the misleading results of the common application of the theory 
of the perfect engine as a basis for an index to the comparative 
efficiency of actual engines, working under different conditions 
and with different pressures. Examples of the reasoning based 
upon this interpretation of the “Carnot” theorem, or this 
application of the “ Carnot” ratio, were given as showing that 
it had been common to suppose that the useful limit to steam 
pressure would be reached at about 200 lbs. or below it. 
Reasons for expecting very large increase in available work as 
due to the increase of pressures up to at least 300 lbs. were 
given, with figures showing the extra work available per extra 
unit of heat used. 

In dealing with the steam-engine as a heat-engine, it was 
argued that considerations relative to the boiler as the producer 
of the steam and as the receiver of the hot water rejected by 
the engine are irrelevant, and, further, that no part of the 
history of the steam used should be included other than that 
which begins with the admission of the steam into the cylinder 
and ends with its emission therefrom. 

In estimating the quantity of steam required to perform a 
given quantity of work, the steam necessary to fill the cylinder 
at the pressures shown by indicator diagrams was not credited 
with providing any of the heat neces ary for the performance of 
the work, excepting only the units of heat represented by the 
difference between the total heat of steam at the initial and at 
the terminal pressures. In a non-expansive engine the whole 
of the heat equivalent of the work done would have, according 
to the paper, to be supplied in addition to that represented by 


' the volume of steam required to fill the cylinder. 


chemist poisoned one, bad plumbing poisoned fifty. There- , 


fore he said, “Go on with your plumbing classes and your 
technical schools, and the probability is you will greatly improve 
the condition in which you live.” 


This heat was assumed to be supplied by initial condensa- 
tion, and an object of the paper was to show that the perform- 
ance of work alone demands sufficient heat to account 
(with the exception of some very small losses) for the whole of 
the observed initial cylinder condensation. Proceeding on this 
thesis it was argued that cylinder condensation apart from this 
is a very small quantity in the best actual engines, and that it 
consists mainly in loss of heat by evaporation during exhaust, 
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and of slight losses due to radiation and conduction, and to 
clearance space not filled at initial pressure by compression. 
From this it was concluded— ; 

1. That as small a portion of the cylinder capacity as pos- 

sible should be subject to exhaust influences. 

2. That it follows from 1 that multiple stage expansion is 
necessary with the high pressures that are advisable, and that 
high speeds of rotation ought to be attended with economy. 


THE CITY MARKETS. 


) AT last week’s meeting of the Court of Common Council, the 

Markets Committee submitted plans for the appropriation ‘of a 
portion of the land north of Charterhouse Street as a site fora 
fruit and vegetable market, at an estimated cost, for works, of 
15,5007, The committee had had an interview with the tenants 
of Farringdon Market, who explained the practical require- 
ments of their trade in view of a new market, viz., a level area, 
a large space for each tenant, no building involving masonry, 
but simply a roof on the columns, with shelves, and moderate 

rents. They accordingly instructed the City architect to 
prepare a plan of a cheap and light structure, which he had 
done. The site proposed to be occupied abutted on Charter- 
house Street and Farringdon Road. The building would cost 
15,5007, The scheme seemed so thoroughly intharmony with the 
views of the trade, as regarded its general character and 
moderate cost, that the committee had no hesitation in looking 
favourably upon it, more especially as it brought into rental 
land which had remained for some years unproductive. As 
soon as a new fruit and vegetable market was provided, 
Farringdon Market would be discontinued, and the site dis- 
posed of. It was estimated the annual expenses of the market 
would be 3,64527., and that the rentals and tolls would bring in 
4,6572., leaving a surplus income of 1,012/. 

Mr. Perkins moved the adoption of the report, and stated 
that the area proposed to be utilised had been vacant for 
twenty-five years. The land would give them an extra area for 
market space of nearly 60,000 cubic feet. Everyone was agreed 

that the present Farringdon Market, being built on the slope 
of a hill, was excessively inconvenient, and all the tenants 
would remove, he believed, to the new market when completed. 


disgrace to the Corporation, which had already expended large 


sums in market experiments, For instance, the Fish Market 
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in Farringdon Street had involved an annual loss of 10,co0/. to 
the Corporation, They had recently opened another fish 
market in the same locality, but they could not seriously 
believe that it would be a success. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, “That the report do lie upon the table.” 

Mr. Deputy Bedford said in a few months they would have 
the new County Council, and it might be that they would take 
in hand the establishment of markets in various parts of 
London. If so,.the Corporation would then discover that they 
had spent a vast sum uselessly. 

After a long discussion the amendment was negatived by 
108 votes to 28, and the report was agreed to. 

The Markets Committee brought up another report on the 
vacant land opposite Billingsgate Market about to be acquired 
from the Commissioners of Sewers. They proposed that a 
building should be erected with 38 stalls on the ground level, 
with 15 vaults in the basement, and with 43 offices in the upper 
floors. The cost would be 19, ‘218d, and the annual expenses 
4,514/., while the rentals would amount to 5,245/7, leaving a 
margin of profit of 7317. This would’ much increase the 
accommodation for the fish trade at Billingsgate. 

The report was adopted, and the Court adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


ON the evening of Friday in last week, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Standing Orders, plans i in relation to schemes 
of Private Bill legislation ‘which it is intended to promote in the 
next session of Parliament, were deposited at the Private Bill 
Office of the House of Commons, having reference to 161 
measures, of which 47 related to railways, 14 to tramways, 54 
to miscellaneous schemes, and 46 were Provisional Orders. 
The following is a list of the Rills :—Great Northern Railway, 
South Eastern Railway, London, Chatham and Dover Railway, 
Midland and South Western Junction Railway, North West 
Central Railway, Corporation of London (Tower Bridge), 


| Midland Railway, London and North Western Railway, Me- 


tropolitan Railway, Great Western Railway, North Eastern 
Railway, Volunteer National Rifle Ranges and Camp (Cannock 
Chase), London Imperial Docks Bill, Metropolitan Improve- 
ments, Monumental Chapel (Westminster Abbey), Rickimans- 
worth and Uxbridge Valley Water ; Southend-on-Sea Harbour; 
Harpenden Water, Provisional Order; Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Lighting Company, Provisional Order's “Leg, <. 
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Bridge, Leyton and Walthamstow Tramways; Southwark and 
Deptford Tramways; Metropolitan Electric Supply Company 
(Limited), North London, Provisional Order; Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company (Limited), West London, Provisional 
Order; Metropolitan Electric Supply Company (Limited), 
South London, Provisional’ Order; Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company (Limited), Mid-London, Provisional Order ; 
Marlow Water, Provisional Order; Notting Hill Electric 
Lighting Company (Limited), Provisional Order; Romford 
Gas; Westminster Electric Supply Corporation (Limited), 
Provisional Order; London Electric Supply Corporation 
Electric Lighting, Provisional Order ; London Central Subway 
Railway ; West Metropolitan Tramways (Extension) ; London 
Tramways Company (Limited) (Extensions); East Kent Dis- 
trict Water; South Kent Water Bill, and Harrow Road and 
Paddington Tramways Bill. Last year the plans deposited on 
the last day of November numbered 157, of which 58 were 
railway measures, 15 tramway, 46 miscellaneous, and 38 Pro- 
visional Orders, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


A MEETING of the Executive Council of the British Section of 
the Paris Exhibition, 1889, was held last week at the Mansion 
House. Alderman Sir Polydore de Keyser presided. Mr. H. 
Trueman Wood, one of the secretaries, reported that the whole 
of the space placed at the disposal of the British Section had 
been allotted among exhibitors. Various colonies had desired 
to participate, but the most urgent appeals to the French 
authorities had failed in obtaining any extension of the original 
amount of space granted. The committee, however, had been 
able to devote a considerable space in the south-east part of 
the section to Victoria and New Zealand, as well as one of the 
three galleries on the Quai d’Orsay, which had been allotted to 
Great Britain and the colonies. Space in another of these 
galleries has been handed over to the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was believed that the Kimberley diamond mines would have an 
exhibit in the precincts of the Exhibition. With regard to the 
printing of the catalogue and guide, the tender of Messrs. W. 
Clowes & Sons, Limited, had been accepted. There was every 
likelihood of an adequate representation of British art, and 
promises of support had been received from many leading 
artists. Considerable progress had been made in the decoration 
of the British Section under the honorary superintendence of 
Mr. J. H. Donaldson, a member of the committee. Many of 
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the provincial municipalities were contributing banners and 
flags for the purposes of decoration. The Lord Mayor 
(Mr.. Alderman Whitehead) had become president of the 
General Committee, Sir P. de Keyser, his predecessor, con; 
tinuing to act as chairman and treasurer of the Executive 
Council. The committees for the Social Economy and Anthro- 
pological Sections had been at work, and expected as many 
exhibits as the French authorities would be able to find room 
for, an independent committee had been formed for a Retro- 
spective Exhibition of the means of transport, and there seemed 
every reason to believe that the result of the operations of the 
committee would also be thoroughly satisfactory. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., adverting to the Fine Art Section, said in 
view of the fact that in Paris in 1878 England had been 
represented very worthily in matters of art, and obtained very 
considerable renown and reputation, which had been main- 
tained by the Art Sections at Munich and Berlin, it would be 
damaging if British art was not well and excellently repre- 
sented next year. The expenses of freight, insurance, and 
other matters would be about 3,ooo/. if any number of works of 
art of the highest class were lent for exhibition, and he hoped 
the Council could see their way to increasing their grant for 
the Art Section. Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I., concurred in the 
views of Sir F. Leighton, and the Council unanimously voted, 
including previous grants and donations, 2,000/. towards the 
expenses of the Art Section. Sir F. Leighton said with that 
sum they could make a commencement, and could found an 
appeal not only to the public for donations, but to collectors 
and artists for the loan of suitable works of art. On the 
motion of Mr. Ernest Hart, seconded by Mr. Woodall, M.P., 
it was resolved unanimously, “‘ That Sir Polydore de Keyser be 
nominated executive president, and Mr. H. Trueman Wood 
commissaire délégué of the Council in Paris.” 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


A DEPUTATION from the London United Trades’ Committee of 
Carpenters and Joiners waited upon Mr. Plunket, the First 
Commissioner of Works, at the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
to urge upon him the desirability of certain alterations in the 
rules at present in force with respect to Government building 
contracts. Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., who introduced the deputa 
tion, said they wanted specially to call the attention of the- 
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Height, 17} inches. Basin, 167 x 14 inches, 


Sole Licensee and lianufacturer of 


BOSTEL’S PATENT CLOSETS. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


LAVATORIES, URINALS, 
CLOSETS, &., &c. 


EDWARD JOHNS, 


Armitage Sanitary Works, 


NEAR RUGELEY, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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First Commissioner to the practice of subletting portions of 
contracts, a practice which led to the evils of the sweating 
system. The Trades’ Committee proposed that in future 
Government contracts the contractors should engage not to 
sublet portions of the work to middlemen ; that they should 
not allow their men to work overtime save in cases of urgency, 
and that they should pay the standard rate of wages and other- 
wise conform to the rules and customs of the building trade. 
Mr. Plunket, in reply, said he could not undertake to regulate 
the rate of wages to be paid by the contractors, but that he 
would endeavour to prevent as far as possible the system of 
subletting. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-first anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of this 
institution was held on Thursday, the 29th ult., at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, Mr. J. Howard Colls, president of the 
Institution, occupying the chair. The President was supported 
by Mr. Alfred Rosher (Master of the Carpenters’ Company), 
Mr. John Aird, M.P., Mr. H. H. Bartlett, Mr. Arthur Lucas, 
Sir George Chubb, Professor Roger Smith, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Rickman, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. G. Burt, Colonel Stanley Bird, and other friends 
of the Institution, the company numbering about 230. 

The Chairman gave the toast of ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” 

Mr. J. W. Hobbs (Mayor of Croydon) gave “ The Army and 
Navy,” Major Brutton replying for the army and navy, and 
Colonel Stanley Bird for the Reserve forces. 

Sir George Chubb gave “The Houses of Parliament,” for 
which Mr. John Aird, M.P., responded. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” remarked 
that charitable institutions were the pride of this country and 
the envy of other nations. The builders had not been back- 
ward in the good work, and he was proud to say that the most 
distinguished members of the trade had been his predecessors 
in the chair. The members of all professions and trades were 
liable to misfortune and reverse. The business of a builder 
was deeply interesting, and there was nothing monotonous 
about it except Saturday night. It was a manufactory of a vast 
number of articles, subject to difficulties above and below 


ground. Sometimes intense heat brought its calamities, and at 
other times intense frost or too much wind. The responsibility 
of the builder never ceased, but lasted as long as he lived, 
for if anything went wrong he was sure to hear of it. -He did 
not wish to say anything against the professions with which 
they were associated. Asa rule, nothing could be fairer than 
the treatment the builders received at their hands ; but, at the 
same time, many of the claims on this institution came from 
men who had suffered from the exceptions to that rule—from 
the architect who had supplied defective drawings, and from 
the specifications of inefficient quantity surveyors. Any of 
those troubles were likely to lead to disaster, and they ought to 
remember that however stable they might feel at the moment, 
any one of them might encounter such a calamity as would 
make them glad to apply for help to such a society as the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. The institution had been 
suffering from the depression of trade, and the subscriptions 
had fallen off. If there was a time when an institution like this 
ought to be supported it was in times of depression, and he 
asked them to support him, and show the world that the 
builders were a benevolent race. The chairman added that, 
as Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., the hon. treasurer, was not with 
them that evening, they would simply drink the toast withou 
reply. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Chairman next proposed “ The Health of the Car- 
penters’ Company,” referring to the kindness of the Company 
to the building trade, or any branch of it. 

Mr. Alfred Rosher, Master of the Carpenters’ Company, 
replied, and remarked that it was the duty of the Company to 
do what they could for the advancement of the craft. 

Mr. Arthur Lucas gave “The Health of the Chairman and 
President,” adding that every one who knew Mr. Howard Colls 
knew that whatever he undertook he entered into com amore, 
and it would be difficult to find a worthier occupant of the 
presidential chair. 

The toast was cordially received, and the Chairman replied 
in suitable terms. 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett proposed “The Architects and Sur- 
veyors.” He said the presence of so many members of the 
professions showed their sympathy with the builders. The 
work done by the architects of the present day would, he 
believed, stand comparison with that of any of the great 
architects of the past. In fact, there was no great thorough- 
fare in the metropolis in which they could not see works rising 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE-GRATE. : 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent AWS 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 


Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in|§ 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back |* 


of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 
S1R,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury SQuARs, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENOY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 

Js. RR. GOT Z, 

19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

DEAR S1n,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


ACROSTIC. 
Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate. 
Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 
No better grates were ever made, 
Do try just one of Grundy’s glo, 
You then will all its merits know, 


; APPLY TO 
JOHN GRUNDY, 
Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 
80 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


all requirements. 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 


addressed to 
YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


CANNING WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
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around them which must tend to elevate the taste and cha- 
racter of the people. In olden times the architect and surveyor 
were coupled together ; but the less that was the case the 
better, as the surveyor should hold the balance between the 
architect and the builder. He coupled with the toast the 
names of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. Rickman. - 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke said he believed at times the 
architects must be looked upon as ogres, but that feeling was 
passing away, and builders felt they could not trust themselves 
more comfortably than in the hands of a respectable architect. 
At the same time the architects never could carry out their 
works successfully without putting their trust in a responsible 
and respectable builder. They were, therefore, there in a sort 
of partnership, and it was a sincere pleasure for him to be 
present. 

Mr. Rickman responded for the surveyors. 

Mr. Maton proposed the concluding toast, “The Vice- 
Presidents, Committee, and Stewards,” which was responded 
to by Messrs. T. F. Ryder and J. T. Bolding. 

In the course of the evening subscriptions and donations 


_ 17176. Richard Nicholls, for “Improvements for obtaining 
light and heat, and in apparatus employed therefor.” Novem- 
ber 26, 1888. 

17186. William Robert Maguire, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to water-closet basins, wash-basins, and the like.” 
(Complete specification.) November 26, 1888. 

17215. Antonio Richardson, for “An improved window or 
sash fastener.” November 27, 1888. 

17250. Thomas Bonsall Edwards, for “ Improvements in 
fire escapes and ladders.” November 27, 1888. 

17251. William Vaux Graham, for “Improvements in the 
filtration or straining of sewage or sewage sludge, or any fluid 
containing solid matter in suspension, and in apparatus to be 
used therefor.” November 27, 1888. 

17257. William Cussans, for “Improvements in colouring 
and ornamenting Portland cement, for the manufacture of 
imitation grained or figured marble mosaics, ornamental slabs, 
tiles, and other forms, either plain or in mixed colours.” No- 
vember 27, 1888. 

17288. Charles Lindsay, for “Art decoration of register 


amounting to 1,053/. (of which sum 804/. appeared on the | grates or stoves.” November 28, 1888. 
President’s list) were announced. 17293. John Gullery, for “Improved steam trap, or self- 
acting tap.” November 28, 1888. 
17302. William Henry. Jenkins, for “Apparatus for supply 
of hot and cold water.” November 28, 1888. 
PATENTS. % 17307. ove Trickley, for ‘A self-closing draw-off tap.’ 
This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by ovember 28, 1888. 3 mee. 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- | « 17311, Amelia Jane Kent, for Improvements in making 
: ay india-rubber mats, covering treads of stairs, landings, floorings, 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery | and similar wearing surfaces.” November 28, 1888. 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 


f d 17351. Robert Bocock, for “Starting a syphon in cistern, 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | the same to be called ‘ Lindumn Syphon Cistern.’” (Complete 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


specification.) November 29, 1888. 
17058. James William Felts, for “ Drawing-up and letting- 17363. James Hargreaves, Thomas Robinson, and John 
down window-blinds, without the necessity of opening the 


Hargreaves, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of cement 
window.” November 23, 1888. 


and in apparatus employed therein.” November 29, 1888. 
17059. John Miller Brockie, for “A window or sash-fastener, |. 17415. Adolf Katy, for ‘‘ New or improved blocks for build- 
proposed to be called the ‘ Simplex.’” November 23, 1888. ing purposes, and means for constructing the same.” Novem- 
17091. Clement Hamil! Perrot, Arthur Abershon, and | er 29, 1888. } : 
George Henry Boardman, for “Improvements in register 17418. John Suttie Stark and Arthur Hodgkin Scarfe, for an 
doors.” November 24, 1888. “Improved portable telescopic ladder for use as a fire-escape, 
17174. Henry Claude Walker and Robert Falkland Carey, | 2nd for other purposes.” November 29, 1888. 
for “Improvements in lifts, hoists, and the like.” Novem- 17424. James Murrie, for “ Improvements in and relating to 


ber 26, 1888. feed-water mechanism for steam boilers, partly applicable for 


MARION'S PHOTO SUPPLY WAREHOUSE. 


THIS DETECTIVE CAMERA is in the form of aneat leather despatch 
box —size 10 by 5 by 6 inches. It takes Plates 4} by 34. The one great feature which places it before most other 
Detective Cameras is that, by means of a mirror, the exact and full-size picture is seen on a screen at the very 
moment of firing the Shutter, so that the user can always know what he is going to get on his Plate. The Lens is 

McKellen’s Detective a Rapid Rectilinear, covering well. The Focussing is by Rack and Pinion, the Lens being mounted on a front 

Camera. inside the Camera. There are three Double Slides with the Camera. Price 8 8s, 


Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 
THIS CAMERA, as the name implies, is in the torm of a book—it 


therefore can be used secretly, and carries 24 Plates, which are fitted in Metal Sheaths an! exposed in rotation. 
The Lens is of excellent quality, and made from the new Jena Glass, and gives very fine definition and great 
depth of focus. Price 65s. each, inclusive of the 24 Sheaths for Plates. 

Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 


AMATEUR PHOTO-SETS OR OUTFITS, complete with Lens, Stand, 
Plates, Chemicals, Dishes, Lamp, &c. We have a large variety of these all complete, ready for use, with practical 
instructions. Nonpareil, }-Plate, 30s.; Students, for 5 by 4 Plate, 50s,; The Oxford, for 6$ by 4? Plates, 
100s. ; The University, for Plates 8} by 64, 200s. ; The Engineer's and Builder’s Set, for Plates 12 by 10, £22. 
(Fig. 2.) 

THE SUPERIOR SETS, High-class, good Lenses. These Sets always 
give satisfaction. For Plate, 6} by 43, £17; 84 by 64, £20; 10 by 8, £28; 12 by 10, £34. 

THE EMPIRE SETS. - Specially prepared to stand any climate. Every 

article of the best description. Lenses by Voigtlander, Leather Case for Camera. All Complete in Polished 

Mahogany Box, 8} by 6}, £37; 10 by 8, £45; 12 by 10, £55. 


Dr. Krugener’s Book 
Det: ctive Camera. 
(Pateut.) 


AMATEUR SETS. 
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_MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book on 
Retouching,” 2s,; W. K. Burton on “All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 4g, ; Sir David Solomon’s 
* Note Book,” Is.; Burnett’s “ Art Essay,” 168. ; Wilson’s “ Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16s. 


| MARION’S CELEBRATED DRY PLATES, made in 3 Rapidities. 


41x33 64x43 84x 6} 

Ordinary (Yellow Label) ; : . 12s. 278. 51s. per gross. 
Rapid (While Label) _.. : ; . 15s. 36s. 66s, ” 
Instantaneous (Brown Label) ; - 18s. 44s, 78s. ” 


| __ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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steam-traps and other analogous purposes.” - November 29; 
1888. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


14382. Thomas Datton, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
opening, closing, and securing skylights, fanlights, casement 
and sash windows, and louvres.” October 6, 1888. 

14847. Thomas Redmayne, for “An improved attachment 
to domestic fireplaces for economising fuel, and supporting 
irons and cooking appliances.” October 16, 1888. 

15136. Edward Cain, for “Improvements in and relating to 
weather-strips of doors for excluding draughts.” October 22, 
1888. 
15398. Henry George Planner, for “A disinfecting apparatus 
for water-closets, urinals, drains, sinks, and the like.” October 
26, 1888. 
~ 15465, William Cunningham, for ‘‘ Improvements connected 
with pulley-trucks and ropes or chains of traveller, raising, 
lowering, and conveying apparatus.” October 27, 1888, 

15568. Benjamin Richardson and Edward Dickinson, for 
“ Improvements in guards for brick-making machines,” Octo- 
ber 29, 1888. 

15605. Ludwig George Barber, for “A compact ladder.” 
October 30, 1888. 

15621. Elias Lyon, for “ Improvements in decorative window 
panes or panels, and in the manufacture thereof.” October 30, 
1888. 

15879. John Clayton and Charles Tindall, for “ Improve- 
ments in and relating to waterclosets.” November 3, 1888. 

15920. John Henry Lightbody, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of water cisterns and other analogous articles.” 
November 3, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice ig hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
on the prescribed form of such opposition. 


1161. Athol John Capron, for “Improvements in the 
purification of sewage and impure waters.” January 25, 1888. 

1199. Alfred Brown, for “An improved ventilator for 
rooms, halls, public buildings, churches, and also for chimneys.” 
January 26, 1888. 

1255. Joseph Kaye, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
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bolting and unbolting doors, windows, and the like.” 
January 27, 1888. 

1264. Joseph Shackleton, for “Improvements in, and con- 
nected with, heating apparatus, water-closets, and lavatories for 
railway cars.” January 27, 1888. 

1294. James Cliffe, for “Improved fibrous asphalte com- 
position for rendering concrete roofs, railway arches, walls, and 
other structures waterproof and damp-proof, and in the 
method of applying such composition.” January 28, 1888. 

1321. Philip Gallimore, of the firm of Wells, Gallimore & 
Taylor, for “Improvements in, and additions to, portiéres, or 
curtain-rods for doors.” - January 28, 1888. 

1389. Ottamar Erfurth, for “An improved holder or support 
for scaffolding.” January 30, 1888. 

7878. George Andrew Hobson, for “An improved con- 
struction of metal floorings or roofings for bridges, and other 
structures.” May 29, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, NOVEMBER 30, 1888. 


12640. Frederic Barnett, for “ Improved self-lowering and 
adjusting metallic or other fireproof material shutters, for 
prosceniums of theatres and music-halls.” September 17, 1888. 

14554. Robert Bristowe Lee, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of concrete and cement fireproof building materials, 
and parts of buildings, bridges and other structures, safes, strong- 
rooms, slabs, blocks, baths, tanks and other articles, parts and 
receptacles.” October 26, 1837. 

14716. Alfred James Hopkins, for “‘ Improvements in means 
of, and apparatus for fastening and securing blocks of wood 
and analogous substances in position when used for flooring 
and other purposes.” October 29, 1887. 

15355. Alexander Patrick, for “ Improvements in_brick- 
making machinery.” November Io, 1887. 

15519. Stephen Holman, for “ Improvements in means or 
appliances for exhausting and consuming foul air or gases, and 
for effecting ventilation of the same ; applicable also for heating 
purposes.” November 12, 1887. 

15969. Brierley Denham Healey, for “ Improvements in 
outlet valves for sewer, flushing-tanks and other purposes.” 
November 21, 1887. : 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists jn 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. ! 
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ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


Sigh-class Burnishing 
Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & CO, 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


Cc. E. BIRCH, 
PAINTER, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. | 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. | 


Cc. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
apie that he person- 
ally superintends alt 
Orders entrusted to 

him. 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. TION. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & C©o.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 


Private Buildings subm‘tted on application. 


3¢ BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN GARPETS, 


MPORTED BY 


THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


All other Carpets, of Superior 
Quality, at 


35 &36 OLD BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Exhibition it 1851, 1862, ae pele 1865. 
Hors Concours, Paris, 1 / 
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" ESTIMATES&DESICNS FRED.” reo 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM, HEY WOOD & HANKS), 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED, 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, 


W. C. CLARKE & CO., 


ART DECORATORS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS DESIGNS carefully carried; 


out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W._ 


FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 


West of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 
Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
AND MOORFIELDS, 


KING HENRY’ "3 WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS. 


NEW EFFECTS EFFECTS FOR THE 


w. eef| DINING-ROOM, 


DRAWING- ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Eaceptional Beauty and Mod Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES « Co., 


Late the LincrusTA & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 


ART DECORATION 1 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Bae Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ORTENTAL 
CARPETS, 


RUGS & CURTAINS. 


BEDFORD & COMPANY, 


Direct Importers 


__|FROM TURKEY, 


GILLOW & CO. 


PERSIA & INDIA, 


11 WORMWOOD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREBT, W., 

Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for’ 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of 
all Styles and Periods. 

FINEST CARVED WORK. ONLY. 

The Architect, Bept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENHAUSER'S Work:—“It is a triumph of the art of 

wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says: 
the finest panelled rooms we ‘have seen,” 

Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 

Antique Cor goes pepiorss papers Se. 


J, ISHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


(First-class), GILDER and HOUSE-PAINTER, &c.. is open to 
take Contracts for the Trade, or eer ‘Architects’ re- 
ferences. Free estimates given on applicatio 

KARL SABOW, 27 North Street, Knightsbridge. 


— Forms one of 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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Lighting Power with z 
10. 11°4 Candle-power per foot. 
{1,12°5 


12. 12°95 


ordinary London Sixteen- 


Candle Gas, from tests 


99 93 


taken by Professor Wm. These Lamps are made in three 


sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 


Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S. 


These Lamps can be obtained through Gasfitters, Ironmongers and 
Merchants. Foreign Orders through Merchants only. 


The advantages of this Patent 


over other existing Lamps 


any gasfitter. No fine per- 


are :— forated metal, gauze, or other 


obstructions are used in this 


Small consumption of Gas 


with great Illuminating power, Patent, as in other lamps which 


No possibility of the Burner are liable to become choked 


corroding or getting out of through imperfect combustion, 


order, as is the case with other rendering the lamps smoky and 


generative gas lamps. useless. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp & Lighting Company, Ld., 


55 & 56 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE people of Liverpool can be thankful that an in- 
fluential section of the City Council has negotiated success- 
fully with Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON for the purchase of 
his Captive Andromache. The President has met the 
Council in the most generous way. He receives only part 
payment at present out of the money obtained through the 
admission fees to the exhibitions, and the remainder will 
not have to be paid until it is obtained in the same way. 
The people will thus be enriched by a noble work of art 
without any cost to them. ‘The picture is well adapted for 
a public gallery, for students of art can derive invaluable 
lessons from it. Judging by the remarks in the Council 
Chamber about the transaction, it is to be feared that some 
time will have to elapse before the community in general 
will be able to appreciate the work. 


A QUESTION which is now being asked among French 
architects is why M. Epouvarp CorRoyeER has been re- 
moved from his office of architect at Mont Saint-Michel ? 
Can it be that the officials propose further degradations to 
the ancient buildings, in which M. Corroyer declines to 
have any share? The only certainty is that he no longer 
has charge of Mont Saint-Michel. At the next sitting of 
the Commission of Historic Monuments his successor will 
be nominated, for the approval of the Minister. For several 
years back M. Corrover has devoted himself to the care 
of the sea-washed towers, the ‘‘ Marvel” cloisters, Church, 
Chamber of the Knights, and other remnants of the age of 
chivalry, and from the association of the place with English 
history, he has a claim on the gratitude of Englishmen for 
his efforts to resist the ruin of the buildings. 


Ar a meeting of the Council of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales, held on Tuesday 
last, the designs for the erection of a hall and offices, 
submitted by six architects who had been invited to 
compete, were considered, with the assistance of Mr. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., who kindly acted as 
assessor. The plans forwarded by Mr. JoHN BELCHER, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 5 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, were 
unanimously adopted, and Mr. BELCHER was appointed the 
architect to erect the proposed building. The plans can be 
seen to-day and to-morrow at 3 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
(first floor). 


THE Glasgow City Council have decided to take down 
the Exhibition buildings with the exception of the Fine Art 
Galleries, which are to be used asa sort of refuge for works 
which cannot be exhibited in the Galleries in Sauchiehall 
Street. Some of the members of the Council wished to 
preserve the buildings in their entirety, but it. was difficult 
to discover any use for them, and in the second place a 
large sum would need to be expended in order to make 
them watertight. The construction was not intended to 
be tested by the rain and storms of the North. 


THE rivalry between the Corporation of Leeds and a 
temporary committee of the inhabitants for the acquirement 
of the grounds and ruins of Kirkstall Abbey could hardly 
fail to be without its effect upon the owners of the property. 
At one time a sum of five thousand pounds could have 
secured that part of the Cardigan Estates, but after the con- 
troversy on the subject, the value has been increased to 
double the sum. At the sale on Wednesday a reserve 
price of 10,000/, was fixed upon the Kirkstall lot, and the 
highest bid by the town clerk of Leeds, on the part of the 
Corporation, was 6,100/. If, by any mishap the grounds 
should be diverted from public use, the Corporation will 
have to bear the blame. If instead of shilly-shallying 
over the proposals for purchase, the Corporation had 
decided to buy, or to abstain from buying, there would be 
no difficulty now. But no decision was arrived at until a 


committee was formed in the town, and then a member of 


the corporation tried to cut out the newcomers. The 
trustees of the property utilised the opportunity in the way 
we have explained, and eventually the people of Leeds will 
probably have to pay 12,0o00/. to obtain what remains of 
Kirkstall Abbey. 


ALTHOUGH the French people are supposed to take an 
interest in all forms of art, there is very little concerning 
architecture to be found in their journals, especially when 
compared with the articles on painting and sculpture. The 
Société Centrale des Architectes has tried to bring about a 
more ample appreciation of the art by instituting a series of 
conferences, in which art-critics and other writers will take 
apart. The hall of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been 
lent for the meetings. The first discourse was delivered on 
Thursday in last week by M. Rocer-BaLtu (who is, we 
understand, a son of the late THEODORE BALLU, the architect 
of the Hotel de Ville), on “Contemporary Criticism and 
Architecture.” 


WueEN Temple Bar was taken down great care was 
taken in numbering the stones to correspond with a plan 
which had been prepared in the city architect’s office. 
But, according to Mr. C. E. Pontinc, F.S.A., who had 
charge of the reconstruction, all the trouble thus taken, 
however, was rendered futile in consequence of the perish- 
able nature of the medium—probably watercolour—which 
was used for marking the stones. In the result only two 
or three out of the entire number had any trace of it left on 
them after having lain on the ground and been exposed to 
the weather for ten years. Mr. Pontinc says that, with 
the aid of a staff consisting of a builder, a foreman, a clerk 
of works, a sculptor, and a band of workmen, he was able 
to put all the stones which had not perished, and they 
weighed four hundred tons, in their right places at Theobald’s 


Park. 


Mr. F. B. BarweLt, the artist who is one of the 
inspectors of the Science and Art Department, has appealed 
to his fellow-citizens of Norwich about the state of their 
art school. Evidently the people take care that they will 
do nothing to promote the appearance of successors to the 
CromeEs and Cormans. The art school is at the top of a 
building, and is too limited in area. The committee have 
no money to. pay for the erection of a better building. 
Science is in a corresponding condition with art. Mr. 
BARWELL points out the advantages which are available 
elsewhere in. England, and he pertinently asked the 
citizens:—‘‘ Are you going to confine your youth to the 
birthplace? Are they not to seek employment elsewhere, 
and so lighten some of your burdens and _responsi- 
bilities? Is no fresh industry ever to arise in Norwich? 
And are not your people likely to be supplanted by the 
better instructed from other places?” A better argument 
is found in the statement that the large sums distributed by 
the Science and Art Department cannot be claimed in 
Norwich. Finally Mr. BarweLi begs of the people to 
insist on their representatives in the Town Council, the 
trustees of their various charities, and other bodies who may 
have a voice in the matter to throw aside their party or 
sectarian differences, and work together for a great and 
salutary object, to confer upon the population at large those 
permanent and well-proved benefits that the hard-headed 
people of the North have long ago embraced as essential to 
their prosperity. en 

Tue French canal system will be greatly changed if the 
invention of M. Maurice Levy of the Institut can be 
utilised to the extent which is proposed. It consists in the 
haulage of the barges by endless wire cables, which are to 
be fixed on both banks of a canal. The barges will be 
attached to the cables by an apparatus which can be 
as readily removed. A speed of only two anda half English 
miles an hour is contemplated, and at that rate the injury 
to the banks of a canal must be very slight. The cost will 
be much cheaper than when horses are used. By order of 
the Council of Ministers an experiment has been tried near 
Jonville with satisfactory results. M. Levy does not pro- 
pose to make any profit out of his scheme, and offers it as a 
gift to France. 
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PROVENCE AND THE RIVIERA.* 


HE fine illustrations of Nimes and Arles by Mr. 
NeEEpHAM Witson, in the Architectural Illustration 
Society’s series, may have revealed to many the richness of 
the south-eastern part of France in Classic remains. Some 
pictures by Mr. CALDERON have also suggested that the 
painter will in that part of France find models no less attrac- 
tive than those of Capri. But, as a rule, strangers do not 
care much for exploring the country which lies on both sides 
of the lower reaches of the Rhone. Parisians regard the 
inhabitants as belonging to a different race, and of late have 
supposed that the eccentricities of the novelist M. Tar- 
TARINI are common to all the descendants of the Provencaux, 
if not to the whole of the people of the Midi. 

"A glance at themap will show the accessibility of the south 
of France to all who could sail along the Mediterranean. 
Greeks and Romans gained a footing there. It was a 
colony of Phoenicians who. founded Marseilles, and their 
descendants opened the way to the Romans for the con- 
quest of Gaul. If the Greeks have not left many signs of 
their architectural skill in France, it is otherwise with the 
Romans. Looking at the great works which remain, we 
might imagine that architecture was employed as a means 
towards the civilisation of the Gauls and the bringing them 
peaceably under the dominion of the invaders. What other 
reason can explain the existence of a theatre in Orange 
which could accommodate at least 7,000 spectators ? 
At Arles was another, and the Venus in the Louvre, 
which was dug up on the site, will by itself suggest the 
magnificence of the two buildings. Then there were amphi- 
theatres which were still larger inarea; one in Nimes could 
seat 20,000 spectators. If we suppose that the Roman pro- 
vinces also contained temples and public buildings which 
were no less grand than the places for spectacles, we must 
admire the greatness of a race who tried to conquer 
barbarism by arts as well as by arms. 

It was the good fortune of the district to be endowed 
with all that art could do at a later time. MAcauLay’s 
schoolboy must remember what the historian wrote about 
the condition of Provence in the twelfth century. That 
country, he tells us, was the most flourishing and civilised 
part of Europe ; each of the cities was a little republic, each 
of the castles was a miniature of the imperial court. There 
the spirit of chivalry first appeared, as the inseparable asso- 
ciate of art and literature. It is maintained by some 
Frerich archeologists that Byzantine artists worked in 
France. If Greeks could find a market for Eastern 
tapestries in Narbonne and Toulouse, and meet with dis- 
ciples who were eager to be indoctrinated in mysterious 
Eastern theories, may we not also suppose that Eastern 
ideas about architecture and ornamentation spread through 
Provence, and affected the styles of the architects? One 
thing is certain, that if we are in search of examples of 
pure Gothic, there is no use in going to the South for 
examples of it. But the buildings would be less charac- 
teristic if they were marked by more unity of style. All 
sorts of traditions seem to meet in them, and in cases 
where unity and severity are sought, they appear to be in- 
tended as a corrective of the opposite qualities. ‘There was 
always more or less independence in that part of France, 
for it should be remembered that the oldest writer who 
describes the Albigenses of Provence—GUILLAUME DE Puy 
LAURENS—admits that they were not all of the same belief 
about Lucirer’s relation to this world, which they supposed 
was his creation. Crusades and inquisitions may have had 
the effect of subduing the people’s independence in one 
way, but it is evidént that no force could induce the artists 
to mould their work entirely on northern models. 

It is the interesting district of south-eastern France that 
forms the subject of Mr. Maccippon’s book, “The Archi- 
tecture of Provence and the Riviera.” In arranging it he 
follows topography, that -is, he describes the towns in 
succession as he passed through them. But, unlike the 
writers of most tourist’s books, he divides the descriptions 
into two parts. Mr. Maccipson recognises that in the 
district there are examples of two distinct styles. He first 
notices the Classic buildings of the district, and afterwards 


* Architecture of Provence and the Riviera, By David Macgibbon 
Edinburgh ; David Douglas, ors 
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those which may be called Gothic. For a student of 
architecture this’ arrangement is serviceable, as he is enabled 
to compare illustrations of a style with more satisfaction 
than if the two were mixed together. Mr. Maccipson 
commences with Vienne, near Lyons. It is a long way 
from the coast, but it suggests the extent of the Roman 
works. Very little is added to the information which 
“Murray’s Guide” furnished long ago, about the temple 
and the Forum in the town and “the Needle” outside. 
Indeed, Mr. Maccipzon would have made a better book if 
he trusted everywhere to his own observation. But the 
illustrations are suggestive. The next town is Orange, 
which bears evidence of Roman occupation in the theatre, 
with its mighty proscenium, and the triumphal arch. ‘The 
proscenium is not only a solitary survival, but it differs from 
those which are introduced in representations of the 
Roman theatres. ‘The wall is 335 feet long, 112 feet high, 
and 13 feet thick. Behind it are enclosures, which may 
have formed dressing-rooms, but a century ago they were 
used as prison cells. What is most remarkable is the 
shallowness of the space which was reserved for the per- 
formers. If we assume the clear opening to be about 
220 feet, the depth could hardly exceed in any place 
4o feet. There was accordingly a great limitation in means 
to produce effect, but on the other hand spectators had 
always a splendid piece of architecture adorned with 


| sculpture before their eyes instead of painted canvas. 


As it is not narrated in “ Murray,” Mr. Maccipron does 
not appear to be acquainted with the history of the restora- 
tion of the triumphal arch, which is interesting for several 
reasons. In the thirteenth century a donjon was erected 
upon the Roman arch by RayMonp DE Bavux, and it was 
allowed to remain until 1721. After it was demolished the 
stones were cast in a heap beside the arch, for which they 
served as a sort of buttress. The arch needed support of 
that kind. Occasionally something was done to keep the 
masonry together, and a timber roof was placed over the 
structure, but the repairs were entrusted to the masons and 
carpenters of the district. In the beginning of the present 
century the arch was in imminent danger of falling, owing 
to the removal of the stones which belonged to the donjon. 
But no steps were taken for the preservation of the arch 
until 1825, when M. CarisTI£, the architect, was sent from 
Paris to restore it. His first endeavour was to make the 


structure solid, and next to conserve everything ancient that» 
He found it necessary to remove _ 


could be_ utilised. 
masonry, but he took care that what was substituted should 
never deceive a spectator. Mr. Ruskin speaks admiringly 
of the sketchy character of the reliefs, but it was the aim of 
M. CarisTiE to impart to all the new work “un caractére 
d’ébauche,” in order that any chance of confounding modern 
with ancient work might be obviated. The architect was 
able to find the quarry of Baumes-de-Transit, from whence 
the original builders drew the stone for the arch; but, 
although it offered a temptation to imitate the detail that 
was removed, M. CarisTiE practised no deception. In 
cornices he avoided mouldings, and where a part of a 
column is restored he omitted the fluting. 

When the arch was erected and for what purpose are 
not revealed. MM. CarisTIE came to the conclusion that 
the Arch of Orange, with others in the district, especially 
those at Saint-Remy and Carpentras, were alike in orna- 
mentation and sculpture, and therefore were erected about 
the same time. He considered they were intended to 
celebrate the victories of Marcus AuRELIUS. His opinion 
was adopted by PRosPpER MERIMEE, on whom Mr. MacciBBon 
depends. We hope, in his next edition, he will recognise 
that any credit which comes from the theory belongs to 
M. Caristiz. Another theory, which M. LENORMANT 
worked out with great skill, is that the arch was erected to” 
commemorate victories over JULIUS SACROVIR, the Gaulish 
chief, who was defeated near Autun. There is the word 
“ Sacrovir” still surviving on one of the trophies as evidence 
to support it, and that is almost enough to give rise to a theory, 
but the general design of the Orange arch is supposed to be. 
of a period at least a century later than the defeat of 
SACROVIR, which occurred in A.D. 21. 

MERIMEE was also indebted to M. CaristTik for the in- 
formation which Mr. Macc1Bpon retails about the construc- 
tion of the upper part of the theatre at Orange, and other 
details which would not strike an amateur, One can hardly 
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fancy the author of “‘Colomba” climbing ladders 112 feet 
high in order to discover what kind of covering was employed. 
MERIMEE was a most useful director of the Historic Monu- 
ments Commission, but it is time to cease taking him at 
his own estimation as an archeologist. 

Arles has still two storeys around the enclosure of its 
amphitheatre, and the benches are in part preserved. The 
theatre, which, if not so large, was a finer piece of archi- 
tecture, has to be judged by a couple of columns. At 
Nimes the amphitheatre can be also used. The corridors 
are roofed by massive lintels of stone, which in many cases 
are cracked, and the cause is generally supposed to be an 
earthquake or a conflagration. Mr. MacGiseson ascribes 
the cracking’ to the vicious form of construction, which 
could not sustain the superincumbent weight. In describing 
the Maison Carrée, he adheres to stereotyped statements 
about irregularities, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
author has the courage to say that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding these 
defects, the Maison Carrée is a building of which Nimes 
and France may be proud ;” words which will, we suppose, 
persuade Frenchmen to keep the building from destruc- 
tion. 

In treating of Christian architecture, Mr. MacGispon 
substitutes for the statements in “ Murray ” a theory which 
is due to Professor BALDwiIn Brown, and derived from 
De Rossi. According to it, the model of the early 
Christian church was ‘‘the schole or halls of meeting of 
private societies.” With the aid of the light afforded by 
this supposition, the course of church architecture is traced 
through Roman and Byzantine times. The influence of 
Venetian traders is introduced as a factor in French archi- 
tecture, and itis suggested that St. Front Perigueux was bor- 
rowed from St. Mark’s but constructed by a native artist. 
The following extract will suggest Mr. MacGipgon’s argu- 
ment about the peculiarities of the buildings in Provence, 
and also how well the author can state a case when he trusts 
to himself :— 


At a distance from Perigueux, as a centre, domes are sometimes 
used, as is the case, for instance, in Auvergne; but in Provence the 
dome is generally limited to the space over the crossing. In the latter 
locality the Byzantine influence exhibits itself in a different direction, 
being chiefly confined to details and subordinate features. But here 
another factor comes into play. ‘The presence of the Roman monu- 
ments still existing in Provence has evidently tended to impress a 
Roman character on the architecture of the district. So strikingly 
indeed does some of the Proven¢al architecture resemble Roman work, 
both in general design and in detail, that it has frequently been main- 
tained that it is actually the work of the Lower Empire. The style of 
Provence in the twelfth century differs on this account considerably 
from that of the other Romanesque styles. The revival which took 
place all over Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries occurred in 
Florence also, but the result there was somewhat peculiar, the effect of 
the Roman remains being to produce in many of the features of 
Provencal architecture a closer resemblance to the Romanesque style 
of Rome and Italy than to that of the Rhineland and the North. The 
towers and campaniles of Provence also either correspond in design 
with those of Italy or are imitated from Roman monuments in the 
country. The circular baptisteries, of which a good many examples 
survive, are, like those in Rome, constructed with columns and caps 
from ancient buildings, or are wrought in imitation of them. Sculp- 
ture also abounds in Provence, being inspired by the abundant remains 
of ancient work in the favoured provinces of the Empire. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


MI R. BASIL CHAMPNEYS read a paper entitled “ Style.” 

The development of style had, he said, been gradual 
and harmonious, and its practice had been the result neither of 
theory nor argument. But in the present day the architect 
found himself unaided by any prevailing taste or tendency. The 
best means of remedying this state of things and for bringing 
architects generally to some common aim would be to arrive at 
certain wholesome limitations. He advocated architects limiting 
as far as possible their study to English work, which must 
necessarily have more fascination for Englishmen than foreign 
work, and which was certainly as good if not as magnificent as 
anything to be found on the Continent. In all cases they should 
prefer purity of style to mere extravagance, and never 
consciously aim at originality. 

Obstaclés to Progress. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson read a paper on the subject of 
“Obstacles Opposed to the Progress of Architecture by 
Architects Themselves.” He said that, considering the 
importance of good architecture, it was astonishing to find 
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such general indifference among the public. The remedy was 
in the hands of the architects themselves, who were by no 
means working in such a way as to put their best before the 
public. Like other works of art, architecture was only good so 
long as it bore the stamp of the artist’s personality, and the 
only architect deserving that name was the man who attended 
to the smallest detail of his design and work. Unfortunately 
nine-tenths of our buildings were not so attended to. The 
majority of those who were themselves architects gave the 
greater part of their time to work more properly belonging to 
the surveyor, the lawyer, or to the commission agent, and only 
the leavings of their time to architecture. Their own actual 
work was accomplished with the aid of “ghosts.” The archi- 
tects should most certainly stick to their own craft, because 
they would find in it more than enough to occupy all their time 
and energies, and because unless they devoted themselves to it 
entirely they would never hope to do good work. 


Coloured Decoration of Churches. 

Mr. E. Prioleau Warren in his paper pointed out the 
backwardness in decorative art of the ecclesiastical branch as 
compared with the civil and domestic, and said that in the 
decorative school of the fifteenth century, the work of which 
was exemplified in many of our churches, they had ample 
suggestions for modern use. A protest was entered by the 
speaker against the neglect of the use of colour in churches, 
and the impression prevalent among architects that the 
decoration of churches was a matter beyond their scope, and 
therefore to be relegated to specialists. He expressed the 
opinion that architects should carefully study colour effects, 
should design their buildings with the view of receiving the 
colours, and should be their own decorators. 


Architecture and Liberal Education. 

Professor Roger Smith explained the gradually-increasing 
scope and aims of modern education and culture, and said that, 
as they had- come to the study of art, they should certainly 
include in an art-education the study of architecture. Educa- 
tion contemplated general training and cultivation, together 
with specific preparation for after life, and if from art they 
omitted architecture one-third of the subject disappeared. 
Architecture could perhaps better supply the kind of training 
required than any other of the fine arts. It more than any 
other art rested on abstract principles. It was closely allied to 
science ; it was historic ; it fitted a traveller for understanding 
what he saw, and it added a new interest to archzeological 
studies, &c. There were few things which would better aid a 
man in fitting himself for public life than a proper and careful 
study of architecture. 


Wature of Architectural Ornament. 

Mr. H. H. Statham afterwards read a paper explaining 
that all natural ornaments when used in architecture required 
to be conventionalised or treated in a special way. There were, 
he said, ample resources in nature for decorative purposes, and 
there were many forms in nature which had never been used, 
although they might well be so treated. He did not make this 
assertion without proving that he was correct in what he said, 
and for this reason he had come prepared to illustrate his paper 
with lithographic sketches and examples of casts. 


The Outcome of the Congress. 


Mr. H. Sumners in his paper said that there could be no 
doubt as to the wonderfully elevating and beneficial effect that 
the words and work of the congress -was certain to leave 
behind, and which would permeate not only the city of Liver- 
pool, but the nation at large. Throughout all they must have 
been impressed with the singular unanimity of opinion upon 
the great want of appreciation and encouragement of art, and 
with the great divergence of opinion as to the correct mode of 
educating those by whose handicrafts the designs of the masters 
in art were carried into execution. It must be admitted that 
there was in our midst, and in the ranks of the artisans, 
capability to do good work ; and one powerful means of getting 
good work was to give the artisan an incentive to work and to 
make him less of a machine. A very desirable result of that 
congress—in fact, the one great result to be desired—was the 
establishment and encouragement of trades technical schools. 
In Liverpool there were no such schools, although they had 
science and art classes, Government schools of art, and classes 
at University College, at which, however, he was afraid, 
few artisans attended. He believed that the _ several 
trades organisations were grasping the situation, and 
were about to encourage the formation. of, and fill with 
pupils, technical schools of their own, so as. to entitle 
themselves to a share of the grants from the public. funds set 
apart for that purpose. This school or institute was to offer to 
the artisans and apprentices to a trade an opportunity of 
studying the branches of education particularly bearing upon 
their respective trades. With this object in view, a provisional 
committee had already entered-into communication with the 
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Government Science and Art Department and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. It. was necessary that local 
pecuniary aid should be given to push on the scheme in order 
to obtain these grants, and for the obtaining of this assistance an 
appeal was shortly to be made to the city council and to others 
interested in the movement. : 
artisans would gain in their youth the life-long acquirements 
and dexterous modes of skill attained by the elder handicrafts- 
men, and thus the nation would benefit, Thus they would pro- 
ceed until they arrived at a state of working that might in 
interest and organisation become a “trades guild,” in which 
the members from apprenticeship upward would be neces- 
sarily instructed and made efficient in their particular crafts. 
It would follow that there would be no ‘duffers” or 
“drones” earning under false pretences the wages of the true 
handicraftsman. The organised trades of Liverpool were deter- 
mined to form such a school, and they believed that there were 
gentlemen of position, means, and influence who would take 
this great measure to heart, and come to their aid in a liberal 
and generous manner. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ART GONGRESS. 


PAPER was read by Mr. W. Emerson on “ The Decora- 
tion of Public Places and Buildings.” He remarked that 
in England our public works did not tell any tale of our 
teligious, historical, or domestic lives, unless perhaps it be, by 
the conspicuous absence of sculptured history, that the nation 
as a tule was so given up to trade, commerce, and money 
getting that there was interest for little else besides. The 
ptovincial towns, though Liverpool had some sculpture in con- 
nection with its St. George’s Hall, were equally with the 
metropolis deficient in historical incident represented by figure 
subjects. Why, he asked, was this marked absence of illustra- 
tive sculpture in connection with our national buildings? Had 
England no history to be proud of, no foreign relationships, 
no India, no Colonies? Had we no wars by sea or land, no 
interest of peace, no State trials, no scientific discoveries, no 
trades or specialties of commerce, no amusements or pursuits 
in our domestic life, and no literary works worth illustrating? 
And, lastly, had we so little religion that we were ashamed to 
render in stone, marble, or metal subjects illustrative of our 
belief? In all countries and times religion had been the 
-foster-mother of sculpture in connection with architecture ; 
political power and wealth its nurses. He urged upon the 
State the duty of insisting that our public buildings and places 
should be more instructive in their character ; or what use was 
it, he asked, to institute academies and schools of art all over 
the country, and to encourage men to turn their attention in the 
direction of art, and to educate numerous art workmen, if 
there was to be no outlet for their future efforts and abilities ? 

Mr. Bruce Joy alluded to the sculptural work of St. George’s 
Hall. He remarked that Mr. Sterling Lee’s panels were 
most beautiful work, and a real adornment not only to the hall 
but to Liverpool. That, he added, was the unanimous verdict 
of all who had seen the work. 

Mr. Tarver said we should have more sculpture in England 
when we could enjoy it sympathetically and saw people of our 
own time represented—and the people of our own time would 
be represented when our costume was representable. He 
hoped to see our costume so modified as to be sculptural, and 
for that they must look to the great people, such as the Prince 
of Wales, to set the fashion. 


Enfiuence cf Sculpture en Painting, 


A paper was read by Mr. J. B. Gibbs with the object of 
showing that painting, in all its branches, was perhaps more 
influenced by sculpture than any other of the fine arts. He 
deduced examples of this fact from the histories of the famous 
painters of the Roman, Florentine, Venetian, and Spanish 
schools. Inthe paintings of the Dutch and Flemish schools 
this influence of the antique sculptures was not seen to any 
great degree, and with regard to the painters of France the 
influence was varied and uncertain. As to the painters of our 
own country, it was well-known that the antique had been 
studied and its spirit absorbed by great artists who had passed 
away and by many who were at present in existence, Land- 
scape perhaps was the art of this.country which was least 
influenced by any study of the figure; that was to say, that 
many landscape-artists had not considered it necessary to draw 
from the antique and nude until within the last few years. But 
the value of the principles by which the work of the ancients 
was produced was just as great to the art of landscape-painting 
as to that of the figure. To work after the manner of the 
great masters of the past ages—to work in the spirit which was 
the very soul of great and high-minded sculpture—was not to 
copy the outward forms of the antique, make men like statues, 
paint only classical subjects, but was rather to express correctly 
in painting the character to be represented, and this in a firm, 
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intelligent manner, taking care to avoid introducing detail 
which would draw away the attention of the beholder and lead 
him to praise the artist’s mechanical dexterity, instead of the 
way in which the intellectual part of the work had been 
accomplished. To give full effect to this intention a thorough 
knowledge of drawing and colouring was necessary, and 
it was to be obtained by careful training and drawing from the 
antique and life. He would be very glad to see in our schools 
of art casts of modern sculptures, for by that means the 
interest in modern sculpture would be increased among the 
numerous art students, and would spread to the world outside. 
It would also induce a more healthy critical spirit, while the 
presence of such works by living artists would act as an 


| incentive in the struggle towards the nobler spheres of every 


kind of art. He wished that all the Dutch painters had 
struggled to represent in their works the ideal which was 
expressed in the antique. 

The President entered his protest against the tendency to 
put everything that was bad down to the Academy. He had 
no more generosity shown him anywhere than in the Academy 
School. They were not taught to do any special thing there ; 
they were directed. 


Architectural Carving. 

Mr. Samuel Fry discussed the conditions desirable for the 
carver and the nature of his work. The carver’s aim must be 
subordinate to the design .of the building of which he had to 
emphasise and beautify the chief features. In the useful arts— 
of which architecture stood at the head—there should be 
economy of material and grace of form, a blending of construc- 
tion and beauty, that the result might be a beautiful economical 
structure. In some useful arts the scientific element could less 
readily give way than in others to the spurious artistic. But 
in dressing, he asked, what could be more execrable than dis- 
figuring and injuring themselves for the sake of fashion? A 
little more utility here would produce more comfort, and turn 
ugliness to beauty. Unless the esthetic and practical were 
both fully represented in useful art it was no true art. 


Art Metalwork. F 

Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen, F.R.S., read a paper “On 
Certain Applications of Gold and Silver in Art Metalwork.” 
The paper was written at the request of the President witha 
view to indicate certain directions in which the precious 
metals might be used in art metalwork; the subject being 
treated from the purely metallurgical and technical side, and 
pleaded for the widely extended application of coloured metals 
and alloys in art. 


Enlarging the Field of Sculpture. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., in his presidential address, said 
he was convinced that the time had come for sculptors to 
devote their efforts to the service of the art in a broader and 
more liberal spirit than had heretofore been in vogue. This 
duty was imposed upon them by the increasing demand for 
their co-operation of the great architectural revival now making 
itself so evident in our new streets and dwellings. Formerly 
artists lived to work ; to-day they worked to live. One lesson 
we learned from the work of the past age was that not one of 
the beautiful works belonging to it had been created-without 
a purpose, and in every case the purpose had been one of use 
as well as beauty. The ready market for Japanese curios and _ 
all sorts of objects de vertu should be sufficient encouragement. 
for the production of such wares. The introduction into our 
modern houses of all the luxuries in the way of ornamentation 
—ornamental ceilings, coloured tiles, carved wood, -metal 
fittings, and a host: of other artistic luxuries—offered an 
enormous scope that should be sufficient to warrant more 
special attention and study in the direction of meeting those 
requirements. But he was bound to admit that the encourage- 
ment to seize these suggestions was small at present, as the 
majority of the rich public were in the condition of being 
obliged to purchase taste as well as wares through the medium 
of the professional middleman. He hoped the congress would 
have a beneficial effect, if it did no more than bring about a 
frequent intercourse and exchange of opinion between artists 
themselves, and between them and the outside world. Mr, 
Gilbert afterwards referred, with emotion, to the case of Mr. 
Sterling Lee, the sculptor who was employed to decorate the 
panels outside St. George’s Hall. He said it was eminently 
unfair that the artist—to whom this work of providing a series 
of panels for the decoration of the hall was entrusted after fair 
competition by a committee who knew what they were about— 
should not only be denied the right to complete his scheme and 
express his meaning to the end, but have to bear the douole 
humiliation of seeing his work unfinished and his powers ques- 
tioned. He (Mr. Gilbert) was not there to crave their pity, but 
their sympathy, and to ask them to extend that generosity and 
liberality they had shown to the artists present to an absent 
brother artist, who—it pained him to say it—was too broken 
and discouraged, even were he not, like a true artist, too proud 
to beg for himself. It was not for him (Mr. Gilbert) to vouch- 
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doubt a fairly clear idea of what it was would have struck 
them; but he asked that a committee of competent artists, 
composed of sculptors, painters, and architects, be formed, 
before it was too late, to settle this painful question, and the 
good name which Liverpool this week had justly earned by 
inaugurating a movement like this should no longer be so 
stained as to qualify its right to the distinction. 

Mr, Damer Harrisson asked the chairman whether it was not 
competent for that meeting td pass a recommendation to the 
municipality of Liverpool with regard to Mr. Sterling Lee’s 
work. After the powerful appeal made by Mr. Gilbert, he did 
not think they ought to leave that room until some practical 
effect had been given to Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion. He moved 
the following resolution :—“ That this meeting recommend to 
the consideration of the Liverpool City Council the appoint- 
ment of a committee, constituted of sculptors, painters, and 
architects, to determine upon the merits of the work and 
designs of Mr. Sterling Lee for the decoration of St. George’s 
Hall, and to advise the Council upon the matter, so that justice 
may be done.” 

Mr. George Clausen seconded the motion, which was carried 
with one dissentient. 


APPLIED ART AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


HE subject of Mr. Walter Crane’s presidential address 
3 was “The Advancement of Art and its Application to 
Industry.” He said they were met to further the advancement 
of art in its application to industry, but were they sure they did 
not mean the advancement of industry by the application of 
art? For centuries past everything had been done to forward 
profit-making, and the result was that art could hardly find a 


place for the sole of her foot. Mechanical invention in the 


‘interests of trade had dominated us, and mechanical invention 


had outstripped the invention of the artist. Mechanical 
smoothness had taken the place of artistic thought and finish, 
simply because the amount of output was more regarded than 
the artistic quality of the material and work. The whole 
structure of applied art was built upon the shifting sands of 
insincerity and speculation. Art and industry should be in- 
separable, but the spirit of industry was merely to produce, 
that of the’ artist to express also. Commerce, like the old 
woman in the nursery tale, stood at the stile of an overstocked 
market with her obdurate pig, over-production, which refused 
to move until the stick of new demand had been brought to use 
its influence; and s all the characters of the commercial 
drama acted and reacted, even so far as the ox—possibly John 
Bull—driven to action by the goad of the butcher, the Nemesis 
of foreign competition. Meanwhile the fluctuating harlequin 
of fashion and trade came and went; this year we were going 
in for being artistic—everything was to be artistic—art colours, 
art furniture, art in the attic, and art in the coalhole. Next 
year, away with your degraded colours! Let us be grandly 
barbaric in mauve and magenta! And so art and industry 
remained an ill-assorted couple, furnishing an additional 
modern instance to point the moral of those who asked “ Is 
marriage a failure?” To those who delighted in personal 
work and characteristic, the employment of steam as a means 
of reproducing art was a mistake. The system of production 
was not economically organised in the interests of the com- 
munity, but rather for the profit of individuals. In handing art, as 
a commodity, over to the insensate machinery, both its spiritual 
and sensuous delights vanished, and the refining and educating 
influence of its practice and its ultimate appeal were lost. The 
demands of the public were such as to cause the designer to 
evolve something that was new, and that novelty was taken as 
its sole and entire merit. Producing art by machinery was like 
misquoting a poet on a hundred pages and calling it a book. 
In the means of producing art by machinery we had lost sight 
of the end in the means. The purely artistic production, the 
old methods and old tools, remained as they were, for the 
simple reason that nothing could supersede the hand. That 
personal touch valued so highly in the fine arts had practically 
disappeared from the handicrafts, although with the enormous 
existing power of reproduction it was absolutely important that 
the designs should be good. In this country the term “ artist” 
had come to mean only the pictorial artist, to whom fortune, 
fame, and favour were open almost exclusively. This he 
ascribed to the Royal Academy, which was supposed to foster 
the arts, but really fostered the one art only. Every man who 
had risen in the art world had really done so against the 
influence of the Academy ; but directly he entered the charmed 
circle his individuality was swallowed up. The fact that local 
exhibitions were under the influence of the Academy also con- 
tributed to the present condition of art. Many of the art 
schools were rendered useless by the desire of the managers to 
pass as many students as possible through a certain number of 
standards. If we really had the honest desire to unite art with 
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safe his personal opinion, unasked, of the work, although no 
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industry, they should see that the craftsman had personally the 
credit of his work as well as the responsibility. ; Art industry 
seemed to be the Cinderella of the arts. They must endeavour 
to turn craftsmen into artists and artists into craftsmen, for that 
was the problem before them. Exhibitions of arts and crafts 
were very useful in forwarding the work, as were also the guilds 
of arts and crafts. But do not let them deceive themselves, or 
expect to gather the grapes of artistic or industrial prosperity 
from economic thorns or esthetic figs from commercial thistles, 
Let them each contribute their quota of influence to the tide 
and the question would be solved. 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone said he must deny the accusation that 
the Liverpool Art Gallery was under the domination of the - 
Royal Academy. They were most anxious to give any good 
artist a fair chance, as the walls of the gallery would show. 


Aart and its Producers. 

Mr. William Morris in his paper offered the following 
proposition :— Whereas labour is usually assumed to be the 
necessity of earning a livelihood ; and whereas, in their modern 
society, this was really the only incentive amongst those of the 
working classes who produce wares of which some form of art 
was supposed to form a part, it was impossible that men work- 
ing in this manner could produce genuine works of art, there- 
fore it was desirable either that all pretence to art should be 
abandoned altogether, and that arts should be restricted to 
matters which have no other function to perform except their 
existence as works of art, or else that to the incentive of 
necessity to labour could be added the incentive of pleasure 
and interest in the work.” Should they, he asked, pretend to 
produce architecture and the architectural arts without having 
the reality of them? Should they give them up in carelessness 
or despair of having the real, or should they set themselves to 
have a reality? He was in favour of adopting the third course, 
and he urged it upon his hearers. He addressed himself to 
showing that the architectural or ornamental arts formed an 
integral part of the consciousness of thanly life. This was his 
theory under which genuine architectural arts could be pro- 
duced, and it was founded on the view of a historical develop- 
ment of that industry. The present system of production, he 
argued, had turned a handicraftsman into a machine ; and he 
urged that the system of production must be changed ; machines 
should be made their slaves and not their masters, and the whole 
system of society should be recast. 


Riunicipal Art Section. 

Mr. Edwin Seward read a paper on “ The Development of 
Local Influences for the Advancement of Art.” He advocated 
the formation of a purely working artisans’ section, connected 
in some way with the grant system of the Science and Art 
Department, and the establishment of some sort of scheme for 
recreative education, which the department might step in to aid 
later on. In helping that kind of work, local art associations 
could accomplish much, and where possible, ought to be of two 
kinds, one for amateurs and others of that class who already 
liked art well enough, but who, for want of well-directed in- 
fluences, were of small use to art itself, and the other consisting 
of organisations for the training and practice of artisans, both 
being distinctly in touch and working together in such matters 
as periodical exhibitions. It would be easy in most towns to 
bring about the establishment of committees for recreative 
education in connection with the corporation or the governing 
body, and by that and other means the artisan and his son or 
daughter could gradually be led forward towards art, and thus 
the ground could be prepared for that higher training which 
art and technical schools, colleges, museums, picture galleries, 
and art societies could impart. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone, speaking of the love of art among the 
working classes, said that the difficulties in connection with the 
art exhibitions in Liverpool had not arisen with the people. It 
had been the upper middle classes who had chiefly been 
deficient in their encouragement and appreciation of art, for 
although they might fill their drawing-rooms with pictures, that 
was not national art and the people’s art. i 


& Plea for Decoration. 

Mr. W. E. Britten read a paper in which he said that the 
people would have ornament, be it ever so crude, and artists 
still hoped to have their Minister of Art who would exercise his 
influence in taste as to necessities, Artists felt the want of a 
modern Pericles in the Cabinet to set out on a new artistic 
campaign, and at the bidding of really capable men undertake 
large plans and schemes for the adornment of long black and 
dingy streets in colourless London. The Renaissance of red 
brick was very welcome. They should seek a royal charter for 
the support of the Association. 

Things amiss with Art and Industry. 

Mr, J. D. Sedding read a paper. 
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between the manufacturer and the operative. But there was 
some things munch more to blame than the machine, and those 
were the bad designs of the manufacturer. Our industries were 
undoubtedly suffering from bad design, bad material, and the 
miserable life which was lived by the operative. All the art 
schools, lectures, and even congresses in the world would not 
avail unless they surrounded the artisan with comfort and some 
degree of happiness. The only remedy which would meet the 
case was the application of Christianity in a Christ-like way ; 
but the modern Englishman preferred to work by means of Act 
of Parliament, and perhaps the Act of Parliament which might 
remedy the evil might come in a measure for profit-sharing 
‘and for giving the workman the interest and profit of his own 
work. 

~ Professor Aitchison said he did not think art could be pro- 
moted by Act of Parliament. They must try and educate the 
people to a thorough love of art, and when there came a 
general demand from the people it would be acceded to. 

Mr. William Morris said that Mr. Sedding was inclined to 
deprecate the use of museums in regard to the study of the 
arts. It was rather a difficult point to decide. He was 
inclined to agree with much that had been said by Mr. 
Sedding ; at the same time the museums preserved for them 
the traditions of style and art to a great extent. He desired to 
protest against the line drawn between the intellectual and the 
non-intellectual—if there was such a thing—in art. Supposing 
they wanted to raise a school of decorative art and desired to 
have workmen who would be able to express their feelings and 
ideas through the medium of decorative art, they were met by 
this difficulty, that workmen who expressed themselves in that 
way were still only workmen, and they would undoubtedly, if 
they had anything in them, strive to do their utmost for their 
own material advantage in the world. The result would be 
that they would rise, if they called it rising, out of the working- 
man class and become those gentlemen artists of whom he 
spoke on the previous day. As long as that went on they 
would be foiled in their endeavours to get a large mass of 
capable workmanship amongst the people in whom they desired 
to see it. 

Mr. E. R. Russell, who followed, said they all admired Mr. 
Morris’s ideals, but there might be a danger in admiring them 
that they would lose the practical means which might lead 
them furthest towards their accomplishment. He shared Mr. 
Morris’s regret that many workmen did art work without rising 
out of their position as workmen, but on the other hand 
it was utterly Utopian to suppose that everybody concerned, 
say on a building, could have an equal degree of artistic feeling 
in his work, and to this they could never hope to attain, What 
they might hope for was that each person in his degree might 
be enabled to secure his rights as a man and as a workman. 
For instance, a stonemason was entitled by combination with 
his fellows, and by “ striking” if necessary, to secure proper 
wages and a proper amount of leisure. The artist workmen, 
on the other_hand, had to take similar precautions in order to 
get their names connected with their work. If that were done 
they might depend upon it that Messrs. Doulton’s workmen, 
for example, would very soon be raised from the position of 
mere workmen by the recognition which the public would give 
to their work. 

Craft Ideals. 

Mr. T. J. Cobden Saunderson read a_paper describing the 
bookbinder’s craft. After a description of the conditions under 
which the craft was at present carried on, Mr. Saunderson 
spoke of the supreme aim of bookbinding, which he declared 
to be an art as well as a craft. He said that this supreme aim 
was an act of homage to the genius of a writer. A binder 
must be an educated as well as a skilled man, and he should 
Strive to have his binding looked upon as the temple of the 
great spirit enclosed within it. This declaration as an act of 
homage was impossible unless the binder himself was a literary 
man and had been inspired by admiration for the book and its 
author. If the creation of beauty and strict utilities was made 
a domestic, a civil, a national and an international object, then 
every craft and art alike, issuing from the true fontal source 
directed to great ends, and converging to one result, would 
have its own significance, would be co-operative, would attract 
to its practice every variety of talent, would be followed with 
enthusiasm, and would be its own exceeding great reward. 
But to effect this the ‘ educated classes” must be educated, and 
for the gigantic incubus of modern commercialism must be 
substituted a socially organised method of life having beauty 
for its aim. The “ educated classes” must be made to long for 
and to work for this transfiguration of industrialism into a 
“thing of beauty.” 


Fashion and Manufacture. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day said it seemed that fashion was dead 
against art, and he questioned whether they. were compelled to 


follow fashion simply because it was fashion, or whether 


fashion was for the general good. Even for manufacturing 
enterprise there could be no more insecure basis. But the 


manufacturer really considered himself, not the public, and he 
sought to create new wants rather than to meet those existing. 
Purloining patterns was too common, and the only antidote to 
piracy was honesty, not fashion. Mr. Day deprecated the 
habit of the artist being kept subservient and unknown, and 
the benefit of his work being entirely reaped by the manufac- 
turers, who kept him unknown and underpaid. 


Decoration in Plaster. 

Mr. G. T. Robinson, F.S.A., read a paper upon “ Sgraffito 
and other Processes of Decoration in Plaster,” the address 
being supplemented by the exhibition of a number of illustrative 
specimens. 


Sculpture, Architecture, and Applied Art. 

Mr. John Belcher’s paper treated of the necessity for archi- 
tecture and sculpture being in intimate and affectionate relation- 
ship. A certain self-assertion and exclusiveness on the part of 
sculpture had been prejudicial to her best interests, for when 
one art not only jealously disregarded but even endeavoured 
to exclude another, it was to her decided loss, and the effect 
was injurious to both. On the other hand, architecture had too 
often given offence by her utter disregard of the functions and 
requirements of sculpture ; for example, by placing figures and 
groups here, there, and everywhere to fulfil ignominious duties. 
Both architects and sculptors might meet each other half-way 
without fear in the development of figure friezes and panels in 
low relief, and find the field enlarged as public interest and 
sympathy were aroused. The architect, he said, must lead, 
indicating clearly the sculptural treatment to which .the 
sculptor was to give expression. ~The sculptor could give 
point to a design by concentrating the attention in a dominant 
motive, and it was by his aid that many effects of grandeur and 
largeness of scale were obtained. 


Sculpture in its Relation to Architecture. 

Mr. George Simonds, in his paper on this subject, remarked 
that many of our public buildings were left so unadorned as to 
give one the impression that they were stopped for want of 
funds. It was the same with private building, which was 
usually the work of speculators, who were the curse of art and 
artists. Such builders spent nothing on adornment that was 
not of the least costly and most showy order. The present 
claims of the English to be considered as an artistic people 
were founded chiefly on the excellence of the pictures which 
year by year were produced with unwearying energy by an ever- 
increasing army of painters; for a walk through our cities 
would convince any one that our efforts in the direction of 
monumental art were rarely as successful in the present day as 
they were when England was comparatively a poor country, 
sparsely populated, frequently convulsed with war, and un- 
blessed by the resources of modern civilisation. One great 
reason was the apathy of the public to all art that was not port- 
able property. Another reason was to be found in the feverish 
impatience and inconsiderate haste with which modern works 
were pushed forward to completion. Again, the commercial 
desire to get the utmost work for the least pay had not a little 
to do with it ; and last, but not least, a serious defect lay in 
the education of our artists. The Government funds expended 
in the education of artists were spent not wisely nor too well. 
There was no need for forcing houses for artists, nor for the 
creation of a supply where there was no demand. If the 
nation spent more on the decoration of public places and 
buildings, and less on the artificial incubation of artists, he 
thought the result would be-that they would have something to 
show for money so spent, and that the demand for artists 
would stimulate the supply for a more satisfactory article. He 
condemned as highly injurious the constant teaching of the 
doctrine that art was divided into painting, sculpture and 
architecture, saying that it should be boldly proclaimed that 
the union of architecture, sculpture and painting alone was art. 
Divided, they were lovely but helpless branches ; united, they 
formed that noble tree, art itself. If they might judge of the 
future by the past, they might expect the attainment of the 
highest results by giving to our artists such an education as 
they obtained in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, before 
the Government schools of art and other kindred institutions 
propagated artists, like mushrooms, artificially. The sculptor, 
the architect, and the painter would each certainly be the better 
for the broader education he advocated. 


The Relation Of Architecture to its Constituent Arts. 

Mr. W. A. S. Benson in his paper maintained that the posi- 
tion of the modern architect was in some respects analagous to 
that of a conductor of an orchestra or the stage manager of a 
theatre ; he did not execute the work, but he directed and con- 
trolled the actual executants. There were two conceivable 
extremes between which the ideal as well as any actual prac- 
tice must lie. At one pole was the theory of the omniscient 
architect directing absolutely mechanical operations; at the 
other, the theory of a fortuitous concurrence of equal and har- 
monious craftsmen, Of course, neither extreme had ever been 
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practised in its full completeness ; but while they were not at 
present likely to be troubled with any approach to the latter 
condition, there had run through a majority of the papers read 
at the congress a note of protest against the approximate 
towards the despotic pole of architecture which has persisted. 
The result was seen in the fact that architecture was no longer 
co-extensive with building, it being a liberal estimate which 
would credit anything that could be called architecture with 
one-tenth of the building of the.day. The evil was flagrant, 
and admitted by all who had ever regarded the subject. There 
were those who proposed to correct .the evil by a compulsory 
examination and registration of architects under an Act of 
Parliament, no doubt to be followed in logical sequence by a 
Bill for the compulsory employment of such registered archi- 
tects in all cases of buildings. This was the autocratic ideal, 
the use of the strong hand. Whatever this proposal might do 
for the business of architecture, it would by no means benefit 
the art. He held it to be the distinctive and abiding function 
of an architect to determine the order in which the various co- 
operating arts and crafts were to contribute to the building, and | 
to fix the scale and proportion of the several parts and of the 
whole. It was no part of the ordinary work of an architect as 
such to originate new structural forms, or to design anything 
which he could protect under the patent and registration laws. 
So far from constituting architects a caste of themselves, he 
would have them simply the leading members of the combined 
building crafts. Sculptors would head a goodly fraternity of 
carvers’and modellers of every sort. With regard to painters, 
he did not think art or artists would be in any way the losers if 
there were some middle term between thegart student and the 
full-blown painter of cabinet pictures in oil, 

Mr. Statham condemned the idea’ that every building must 
have ornamentation upon it simply for the sake of the ornament 
apart from suitability. 

Mr. G. H. Garraway said every man seemed to set up for 
himself and his cashbox. Referring to Government patronage, 
oe artists should be more independent than to seek such 
aid. 

Mr. Edmund Kirby said he doubted whether the public 
were so apathetic as Mr. Simonds seemed to think. He 
thought the public appreciated sculpture more than painting. 
There was so great a difficulty in getting sculptors to execute 
architectural sculpture thatjheghad to send to Munich to get 
his own designs carried out. And he knew many other architects 
who had to adopt a similar course, 

Mr. Simonds said architects expected sculptors, who had 
spent their lives in learning their profession, to work at the 
same rate as stone-carvers, who had not so spent their lives. 


The Teaching of Industrial Art. 

Sir Philip Magnus read a paper, in which he said that 
every art had a technique of its own. In his endeavours to add 
the beautiful to industrial manufactures the artist was met with 
the limitations of—(1) the use to which the things were to be 
put; (2) the materials in which they were made; and (3) the 
appliances by which they were made. The history of the 
German industrial schools was then commented upon, and a 
sketch of the French schools was also given, and the reader 
stated that almost all the English manufacturers received their 
designs from these countries. He would advocate the teaching 
of drawing to all children, and from them the best would be 
found capable of further artistic education. In spite of all that 
had been said at the congress, machinery would go on develop- 
ing; but he would like to. know if the artists could tell the 
manufacturers how their goods were to be made more beautiful 
and how art was to be more intimately allied. It was by the 
artistic training of artisans that industrial artists would be 
made. Trade museums would also be a good means of in- 
struction, but they would never be fully useful until artisans 
were permitted to visit them at such times as they had leisure 
to observe and rest to think upon what they saw. The con- 
nection between the excellence of French designing in special 
branches and the general system of art education in France 
was not difficult to trace. The teaching of drawing in that 
country was almost universal, and exceptional facilities were 
afforded to artisans of all crafts to acquire art knowledge and 
artistic skill by means of trade museums. As a contrast to this, 
the British art schools were not much utilised by artisans, 
perhaps because few of them had learned the primary prin- 
ciples of drawing. And many of the schools were very im- 
perfectly supplied with the necessary appliances for good art 
teaching. In Paris the schools were crowded nightly with 
artisan students drawing and painting from the living figure, 
both nude and draped. It was a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to determine the best means of obtaining successful 
designers and artistic craftsmen, for upon the adequate supply 
of these depended to a great extent our ability to compete on 
equal terms with our Continental neighbours. 

Professor Hele Shaw said the moral to be drawn from Sir 
Philip’s paper was that they must get at every unit of the 
population, and have some means of selecting the fittest instead 


of selecting haphazard the art students. Liverpool was not 
behindhand in the work of technical education. He alluded to 
the work of the Home Arts Association, of which Miss Calder 
was one of the founders ; and of the Association for Technical 
Education. The latter body had a scheme of work. Believing 
that some manual instruction should be given to children, they 
had divided the schools of the city into centres, and had 
arranged for instructing 500 boys each week in fret-saw work 
and wood-carving. They were also organising assistance for 
this instruction. Through the aid of trades unions and other 
organisations, they were arranging that apprentices should be 
encouraged to do work, and attend special classes, to be called 
“apprentices’ classes,” in distinction to amateur classes, and 
their work would be exhibited in the spring of next year. One 
feature of the scheme was the instruction of primary teachers. 
Kighty-three head and assistant masters of public elementary 
schools had certified their willingness to work after school 
hours at the Engineering Laboratory. Accommodation had 
been made there for seventy, and these were now at work ; and 
they in their turn would give manual instruction in the schools. 
With regard to the boys, he might say there were no fewer 
than 1,100 applications for instruction in this work. That 
showed that in Liverpool there was a desire for instruction, and 
the Association was started to carry on what was essentially a 
voluntary work. 


MUNICIPAL SECTION OF THE ART 
CONGRESS. 


PAPER was read by Professor Baldwin Brown on “ Mural 
Painting.” He said that in general estimation it was the 
cabinet picture that was the typical work of the painter’s craft ; 
but if we examined the history of painting we .would find this 
had not been the case. In Italy, the chosen home of the 
painter’s art, the works that were visited were mural works. 
We ought not to be indifferent to the improvement of our 
national art from the comparative absence from it of mural. 
painting, nor ought a revival of it to present any great diffi- 
culties. A noble example had recently been set in Manchester 
in the employment of Mr. Ford Madox Brown to fill the panels 
of the town-hall in that city. The difference between the 
cabinet picture and the decorative painting on the wall was 
explained, and it was shown that the painter who turned from 
the easel to the wall must sacrifice something; yet he was a 
gainer to a large extent in return. Instead of working as a 
private artist of a private patron, he would have the sympathy 
and the applause of the whole community, and his work would 
be invested with the warmth and common sentiment which 
attached to national or civic undertakings. He must abandon 
searching into detail, and must simplify his painting, but he 
would gain in return in elevation of style. Of this elevation of 
style the works of the great Italian frescoists were the best 
example. Further, it must be left to the painter to choose his 
own subject. Professor Brown suggested that the Science and 
Art Department should be asked to publish a handbook on the 
technical process of mural painting, materials for which book 
were already in existence in blue-books and elsewhere. We 
also wanted the chemist’s aid with reference to the permanence 
of materials used in wall-painting. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone said that if opportunities were afforded, 
artists were ready to undertake fresco-painting, and pointed out 
that it was a humiliating fact that some years ago the London 
and North-Western Railway Company refused the offer of Mr. 
G. F. Watts to paint the great hall of their London station, 
free of charge except for the material, A similar thing hap- 
pened in the case of Mr. Richmond, who offered, for a sum 
which would not cover his expenses, to paint the interior of 
the Liverpool Council Chamber with the design of “ Commerce 
Overcoming Barbarism.” 

Mr. A. Harris said the chief argument against mural paint- 
ing was as to its performance, and, therefore, they could not 
expect municipalities to rush into what seemed a doubtful 
experience. What was wanted was an inquiry into the tech- 
nicalities of fresco-painting, and with that object in view he 
moved, “That this congress approach the Science and Art 
Department with a view to their consenting to publish a popular 
handbook on the technical processes of mural painting.” The 
resolution was unanimously carried. 


Economic Arguments for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Patrick Geddes, M.A., read a paper, in the course v1 
which he said the congress was really a living voice of art, 
inasmuch as the papers had dealt not simply with questions of 
technique and materials, of art education, of increasing the 
quality and quantity of production—all internal questions—but 
had treated energetically external questions also. He argued 
that the claims and place of art had to be determined in no 
small measure upon purely scientific grounds, those of the 
supposed dismal science of political economy, and said the 
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task they had before them was to combine municipal and social 
life with that of their encouragement of the fine arts in a single 
movement—that of the new Renaissance, the revival of art 
and life. From the planning of cities to the magnificence of 
mural decoration and the modest claims of artisan dwellings, 
and furniture, and art for schools, these were henceforth the 
real problems of a reformed political economy, scientific and 
practical. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone remarked that it was because we had 
not been good political economists that we were now losing 
very rapidly our position as a manufacturing nation. It was 
not by cheapness but by the place we occupied in the artistic 
world that we could hope fo keep our position in the future. 


THE MUSEUM SECTION OF THE ART 
CONGRESS. 
R. L. CUST presided in this section owing to the absence 

M of Mr. Sidney Colvin. He spoke of an ideal museum, 
and proposed the creation of a Governmental department 
entirely set apart to attend to the art education of the people ; 
he would have each of our great art institutions under the 
management of one man, who was recognised throughout the 
world as the greatest living authority on the subject over which 
he had control, and this manager should engage himself in the 
education of others to occupy similar positions ; he would have 
special attention given in the museums of provincial towns to 
the collection of objects of local interest, having objects of 
national interest deposited in the national collection ; he would 
have lectures every evening ; he would have the museums open 
on Sundays, and lectures—with special reference to the wants 
and requirements of the working classes—given therein on 
Sunday evenings. 

Art Miuseunis. : 

A paper on “ The Economical Formation of Art Museums 
for the People,” contributed by Mr. George Wallis, F.S.A, of 
the South Kensington Museum, was read by Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis. It was pointed out that only museums with the funds 
of a Government or wealthy corporation at their back could 
secure important original objects of art when these were brought 
up for public competition. The question arose, “ Is it absolutely 
necessary that every object in a museum should be original in 
order that it may be of educational value to the people?” Mr. 
Wallis’s experience had led him to the conclusion that much 
might be done for the cultivation of a popular taste in the best 
and highest forms.of art without the expenditure of large sums 
of money on important original works, and at the present time 
facilities for procuring reproductions of originals had been 
largely increased of late years, thanks to the increasing number 
of museums on. the Continent, and by the system of inter- 
national exchange organised by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The vulgar, degrading, and factitious admiration of an 
object because it had cost a large sum of money, and was said 
to be valued at a higher price, would be got rid of in sucha 
collection of reproductions, and the esthetic qualities of art as 
representative of nature and the genius of bygone ages would 
have a chance of being recognised and appreciated. Of course 
that was said on the assumption that the originals represented 
were themselves works of art, and worthy of being reproduced 
as examples by the best methods. 


Blementary Schools and Art Galleries, 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall read a paper in which he‘said that to 
gain knowledge and love of art, we must in early life see 
beautiful things; while we see them their beauty must be 
pointed out to us, and we should have our attention strongly 
directed to them by learning to draw. These conditions 
obviously could not be created for workpeople unless elemen- 
tary schools were supplied with small collections of pictures, 
and with teachers themselves interested in art; unless school 
children were also taken sometimes to art galleries and to 
places where they could see something of the beauty of nature, 
and unless, further, drawing from beautiful objects be taught 
in all elementary schools. It was of great importance that 
children should gain knowledge of nature, of whose beauty and 
interest the majority of the inhabitants of large towns were quite 
ignorant. 

Gessons from France. 

Mr. Philip H. Rathbone in his paper insisted that it was 
necessary that Government should exert itself to enable the 
people to speak the language of their literature, and the time 
would come when art would be considered as necessary a 
branch of education as reading and writing. Paris had under- 
stood that, and the conseqnence was that, although France had 
passed through a most disastrous war which would probably 
have ruined London, Paris still claimed the position of leader 
of civilisation in the world. The course of study carried on at 
the art schools of Paris consisted of two kinds—those intended 
to educate painters, sculptors, and architects, and those 
intended for artisans employed in the decorative arts, masons, 
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potters, iron and bronzeworkers, cabinetmakers, house-painters, 
paper-stainers, weavers, &c. Of the second class some were 
maintained by the Government and some by the municipality 
of Paris, but all were free.. In Paris also the municipality 
spent very large sums annually in decorating their public 
buildings by historical or national pictures, and contrasting 
that with this country he instanced Liverpool, pointing out that 
not one penny of the cost of the permanent collection of 
pictures and statuary, and the building in which they were dis- 
played, did they owe to the Council of Liverpool. The people 
of Liverpool and the artists had, however, done the work well, 
for they had pictures to the catalogue value of 22,000/. bought 
out of the profits of the exhibitions. Moreover, they had had 
hard work to prevent a portion of those being grabbed for 
other purposes, and had even been refused the jd. in the pound 
necessary to give any proportionate amount of efficiency to that 
institution, which represented a population of 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. Ina letter which he had received from Mr. Mundella, 


he said :—-“I am the only Minister who ever obtained a grant 


in aid of provincial museums, and when I demanded its resto- 


ration last week what aid did I get from Liverpool? Roscoe I 
can always count upon, but ‘where are the nine?’ Why do 


you not stir up your local M.P.’s against this degrading 


economy?” In conclusion, Mr. Rathbone gave a list of the 


necessary examples of the famous art works which would give 


a complete means of study of architecture and sculpture suit- 
able for Liverpool. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held at Queen’s Col- 

lege on the 4th inst. It was announced that special 
prizes were offered to the student members by Mr. Naden 
(president) and Mr. Doubleday (vice-president) for the best- 
measured drawings of old buildings, and by Mr. Newton for 
the best design for a house, the particulars of the competition 
for which would be issued to members at once. A_ paper 
written by Mr. Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, was in his 
absence read by Mr. H. R. Lloyd. The writer gave a detailed 
account of Edington Church, Wilts, describing it as the first 
example of transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
style, and claiming for its designer, Bishop Edington, the 
merit of originating the latter style. The paper was illustrated 
by a number of excellent drawings of the church, and was 
followed by a short discussion and a hearty vote of thanks to 
the writer. = 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on Monday. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, president. The following gentlemen 
were elected as the Council and officers for the ensuing year, 
viz. ;—President, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie ; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Henry Adams, Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, and Mr. William 
Newby Colam ; ordinary members of Council, Messrs. Chris. 
Anderson, James Henry Cunningham, George A. Goodwin, 
Robert Harris, James William Restler, William Schénheyder, 
William Andrew Valon, and Joseph William Wilson, jun. ; as 
honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams ; as 
honorary auditor, Mr. Alfred Lass (Messrs. Alfred Lass & Co.). 
The proceedings were terminated by a general vote of thanks 
to the Council and officers for 1888. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TWICKENHAM, 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SBHRIES. 


NO, 47.THE CATHEDRAL, NIMES. [A. NEEDHAM WILSON.) 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF GREY STREET AND GRAINGER 
STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


HIS design has been prepared for the promoters of 
the scheme for an extension of Grey and Grainger 
Sireets to St. Thomas’s Street, in the Haymarket. The 
two before-mentioned streets were constructed by the late 
Mr. RicHarp GRAINGER, of Newcastle, who took so pro- 
minent an interest in the architectural development of the 
city. This extension, of which the drawing shows a sketch 
view, was no doubt for some time previous to his death 
contemplated by Mr. GRraincrr, On the completion of 
this work it may be safely asserted that few towns or cities 
in the kingdom will present a finer array of buildings or 
noble streets than Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe courses in the Colltge de Trance relating to art 
and archeology were commenced last week. M. MAspERo 
will treat of the archeology of Egypt, and M. Opprrr the 
archeeology of Assyria. M, Foucart takes the course on 
the antiquities and inscriptions of Greece; and a. special 
course on the Acropolis of Athens will be given by 
M. Homottr, M. Cacnat’s course will be devoted to 
subjects relating to the history of Rome. Lastly, M. 


Euckne GUILLAUME, the sculptor, takes Italian painting 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century as the subject of 


his course. It is needless to say that the lectures in the 


Colltge de France—and there are between twenty and 
thirty professors of the highest standing—are always 


gratuitous. The college was founded by Francis I. in 
1529, and some of the most renowned scholars and men 
of, science are associated with its history. 


Tue late Professor PALEY was so well known as an 


editor of Greek and Roman classics, and as in this country 


we suppose a man can only do one sort of work, it was not 
surprising that the notices of his life made no mention of his 
architectural writings. His book on ‘ Mouldings” has not 
been superseded, but he wrote much more about the art. 


Professor PALEY was one of the most ardent advocates of 


the Gothic revival, and he did good work in drawing atten- 


tion by means of essays and tales to the neglected condi- 


tion of English churches some forty years ago. His guide 
to Peterborough Cathedral is still found useful by visitors. 
Ancient literature was of course his chief task, and as a 
commentator and editor heupheld the old reputation of this 


country. 
the architect, who was a partner of EDMUND. SHARPE, 


FRENCHMEN are becoming alarmed about the danger 
which awaits the old church of St. Martin de’ Monti in 


Rome. It is not much known to strangers, but it is one of 


the few churches embellished with landscape-paintings in 
fresco. ‘The subjects are taken from the history of Exrjan. 
Twenty-four landscapes were painted by GaAsparp 
DucGuHet, who assumed the name of Poussin, and.the 
figures were put in by his famous brother-in-law, NrcoLas 
Poussin. ‘The church has also an underground oratory 
and catacombs. A new street is in course of formation 
near the church; and-as the civil engineers are not disposed 
to consider a church as sacred, the walls are so much shaken 
as to necessitate the suspension of services and the closure 
of the church. ‘The plaster containing one of the frescoes 


has fallen in pieces, and the others are likely to follow if 


more precautions are not taken. 


Tue fire which broke out at Messrs. DouLTon’s pottery 
in Lambeth on Tuesday has excited interest of an excep- 
tional kind. It is felt that the damage is not to be measured 
by the loss in money. Messrs, DouLton may be said to 
have created a new industry, for not only have they proved 
how much can be done in one branch of pottery, but they 
have also shown that the applications of art are not yet 
exhausted. ‘They have created a school of designers, and 
fortunately they are not without imitators. In the fire this 
week many pieces of pottery were destroyed, but with the 
aid of the staff they can be replaced. The business of the 
firm is so extensive and so much prudence marks the 
arrangements, we may be sure that no inconvenience to the 
public can arise from the fire. The stock is always large. 
But good wishes for the speedy restoration of the works 
will be expressed throughout the country, 


As the late Duchesse DE GALLIERA expended more 
money than any lady of our time upon building and con- 
struction, her death should not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed in this journal. The name of the Duchesse does 
not, moreover, appear for the first time in Zhe Architect, as 
the fine series of illustrations of the “ Cities of Italy ” which 
we published in 1873 were from paintings by PauL BaupRy 
in the mansion of the Duchesse in the Rue de Varennes, 
‘he Dushesse was born in Genoa, and that city owes 
much to her liberality, A sum of 25,000,000 francs was 


Professor PALEY was a brother of Mr. PALEY 
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expended on the harbour, the mansion belonging to the 
Duc, with its contents,’a gift valued at 7,000,000 francs, 
was made over to Genoa, and in addition two hospitals 
were constructed at a cost of 7,000,000 francs. In Paris 
the erection of the Musée Galliera cost 5,000,000 francs, 
and a still larger sum would have been expended but for an 
error in drafting a deed by which the Musée became the 
property of the city, when the donor’s intention was to 
enrich the State. Two blocks of workmen’s houses cost 
2,000,000 francs ; 11,000,000 francs were spent on the 
erection and endowment of the Hdpital de Clamart, and no 
less than 24,000,000 francs upon the erection and endow- 
ment of an orphanage at Fleury, and an asylum at Meudon, 
The Duc was known as a great railway contractor and 
speculator, and is said to have left a fortune to his widow 
that was valued at nine millions sterling. The greater part 
of that vast sum has been expended for benevolent pur- 
poses, and builders have reason to regret the loss of so 
munificent an enthusiast. 


THE care which is now bestowed on the decoration of 
steam-vessels is exemplified fully in one of the latest addi- 
tions to the Castle Mail Packet Company’s fleet. The Ros/iz 
Castle, which is now on her way to the Cape after altera- 
tions, was decorated from the designs of Mr. G. Duncan, 
of London. In the principal saloon the prevailing tone is 
a soft bluish grey, intermixed with vellum tints and relieved 
with gold, blending harmoniously with the rich satinwood 
panelling. The iron girders which support the ceiling and 
upper deck have been treated with gold and the above- 
mentioned colours. Portraits of Mitton, HoGARTH, WREN, 
BEETHOVEN, and other celebrities, painted by an _ever- 
lasting process on raw sycamore wood, have been intro- 
duced with happy effect round the lining of the skylight. 
The ladies’ boudoir is sumptuously upholstered with green 
brocatelle, and is panelled with cedar and sycamore. ‘The 
new ceiling in the principal smoking-room, with its octa- 
gonal panels, is exceedingly rich in colour. The walls of 
the spacious ventilating shaft are of a bluish grey, stencilled 
with a rich design in a similar, though lighter, colour in 
imitation of flowered silk. All the state-rooms have been 
handsomely enamelled and decorated. 


THE five designers who are to take part in the second 
competition for the diploma of the Paris International 
Exhibition are MM. Louis Bonntgr, architect; HENRI 
DANGER, of the Ecole de Rome; DanieL Dupuls, engraver; 
GrorcEes Douvat, architect; PizRRE VicroR GALLAND, 
painter; and MicHreL Lancon, sculptor. M. GALLANp’s 
name is well known, but the other competitors have yet to 
gain renown. The first designs have given rise to much 
disappointment. What was most remarked in them was 
the general absence of any recognition of the purpose for 
which the diploma was intended. As was to be expected, 
the failure has given rise to attack against the official 
system of art education. The second designs are to be 
lodged in Paris before February 1, and if one is accepted 
the artist will receive 10,000 francs. 


Tue Sevres vase which M. Carnor offered as a prize 
in connection with the Black and White Exhibition of Paris 
has been awarded to M. LrevEiLL#, the wood-engraver. The 
jury considered it should be the prize of an artist who had 
already received a recompense of a different kind. The 
gold medal of this year’s exhibition was gained by M. KARL 
Robert, who, it appears, is the son of M. MATHIEU 
MEUSNIER, the sculptor. 


Tue Belgians have an expectation that their section of 
the Paris International will be superior to all but the 
French division. M. JANLET, who designed the facade 
of the Belgian building at the exhibition of 1878 is the 
architect. In order to produce exceptional effect, it is 
decided that all the cases for the exhibitors are to be 
uniform in style. .The Belgian armourers are expected to 
make a fine display of weapons of all classes. About 
1,600 feet of rails will be laid down for the exhibition of the 
rolling stock of railways. All the industries will be repre- 
sented in the machinery hall, Belgium will have about 
2,000 exhibitors, 
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PAINTING AT THE ART CONGRESS. 


ef fi subject of a paper by Mr. F. Bate was “ The Tenden- 
cies of Modern Art.” He advocated a more thorough 
and intimate relation between artists and workmen, for in the 
applied arts the artists wao did not know the technical details 
of work were worse than useless, and the same might be said 
of the workman who had no knowledge of art. It was said 
that there were 12,090 professional artists in London alone, and 
yet the proprietor of an illustrated paper, who spent 500/. a week 
on illustrations, said that in spite of this fact he had to look to 
France and elsewhere for his artists’ staff. With regard to art 
education, he asked what had the Royal Academy done in this 
direction ? and asserted that the Royal Academy Schools did 
not take a high rank as a teaching institution in the world. 
Then, again, in the election of members, in the acceptance of 
works for exhibition, the Royal Academy had been unfair, 
illiberal, and narrow-minded. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema said he was rather afraid the tendencies 
of the reader of the paper were against the Royal_ Academy. 
It could not be helped. The question of art education was a 
very difficult question, which one could hardly in a few moments 
discuss, but which one might give a few flying thoughts upon. 
They were forced to the conclusion that no education by 
machinery would be complete, because its value could only be 
judged after it had produced its results. ‘Theoretically, prin- 
ciples in those matters could only prove their true value by the 
results they produced ; therefore Englishmen found that the 
Royal Academy, which was established on the same principles 
as the academies of other countries, was not sufficient, and 
therefore the system of governmental art schools was introduced. 
Those schools had influenced the country greatly, and, as they 
had heard, those schools had not answered the purpose for 
which they were founded, because experience taught them that 
those admirably trained pupils were not practical enough ; 
they did not know enough of the way in which their drawings 
ought to be applied. He knew that the Royal Academy was a 
poor body—they did not represent anything outside their own 
body, and had left a great many artists outside. But still the 
Academy had produced such artists as Sir John Millais and 
Mr. Frank Holl, both pupils and medallists of the Academy. 
He thought the Academy had still a little bit of love for art 
left in it; they of the Academy tried and did their best to 
teach their pupils, so that they need not go to France to learn 
to paint pictures of sand with a little bit of grass and a figure 
in the foreground. He thought that a country who could boast 
of a Reynolds, a Turner, a Constable, a Millais, a Holl, and 
many others who were all taught at home, need not fear for the 
future of its art. 

Mr. Brett, A.R.A., said he had an acquaintance of fifty years 
of the Royal Academy, and the only education in art he had 
had was got from the Royal Academy, and he said they would 
have no art in England at all but for the Royal Academy. 


The Emancipation of the Picture. 

Mr. Reginald Hallward read a paper on ‘‘The Emanci- 
pation of the Picture.” He declaredj that the cause of the 
existing depression in the painter's art was not primary 
economic, but intellectual. The standard of excellence was not 
high enough, and the bulk of pictures indicated intellectual 
inferiority. He attributed great blame to the Royal Academy, 
the accepted representative body which but recently opened its 
doors still wider for the encouragement of the painter of 
pictures. The attitude of the Academy towards all this handi- 
craft attempt, the product of the schools, had been one both of 
carelessness and misdirection, proved by its persistent en- 
couragement of work in a false direction. To the Academy 
they must look for these reforms which would make its control 
wise and effective, and first of all in the matter of reform must 
come the curtailment of the number of pictures exhibited, and 
the raising of the standard of work by higher tests. Art must 
be allowed to develop in new quarters, and the Academy must 
limit the gross and unexampled encouragement of mediocrity in 
the painter’s art. 

Art Education. 


Mr. Holman Hunt read a paper on this subject. He said 
the system of instruction at the Royal Academy and also at 
the South Kensington schools failed to have the highest results 
because there was no bond of interest and affection between 
the student and the master. The most excellent system that 
ever existed in the world was that pursued by the old masters, 
who had their students in their own studios. It was often 
carelessly said that the French still preservedithis principle of 
instruction, but this was a great mistake. The English teach- 
ing in the life andthe painting schools given in monthly courses 
by the best masters was interesting, and a really unprejudiced 
and painstaking student might derive much instruction from 
them if the origina intention were fully acted up'to. ButZhis 
impression was that the really desirable masters "generally 
deputed a substitute glad of a guinea to act for them. With 
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regard to the present position of art in this country, he said 


the real cause of complaint was that our taste was not inde- 
pendent enough ; it was frightened by the oracles of taste, and 
so became unsettled and lukewarm. It was not considered 
that in the long future England would be judged by the art it 
leaves, Some of the evils of the present day, such as the 
excess of students, were scarcely under their control, although 
he strenuously suggested an inquiry as to whether the giving of 
medals in art schools was not fraught with evil, as encouraging 
mediocrity. A lad on being thus rewarded for skill of a very 
elementary kind was easily persuaded ‘to believe himself a 
genius. Mr. Holman Hunt referring again to the Royal 
Academy, and as an example of the encroachments of which 
this amiable body could be guilty, he pointed to an innovation 
lately made at Manchester and Liverpool. A work by an R.A. 
had inadvertently been rejected at an exhibition in one of these 
cities, and in order that this should never occur again, the 
Academy Council had made an arrangement by which a 
member of the Academy should henceforth be annually supplied 
to the provincial committees. This central system he stoutly 
protested against. The conclusion of the whole matter was 
that the Academy must be persuaded to adopt a system that 
would better represent the profession. In concluding, he re- 
ferred to Sir F. Leighton’s opening address, with which he 
quite agreed, except his laudation of the French nation, as 
opposed to our people, as having an exceptional sense of 
beauty. That the French had had great artists he admitted, 
and also that they were tasty and neat, that their women could 
put on a cap and their cooks serve up a dish with great dainti- 
ness. But he did not regard their decorative work as worthy, 
and their paintings were so often merely illustrations of a page 
in history, or dull and ugly old men playing cards or chess, 
without a spark ef beauty. We must avoid too narrow an 
interpretation of the word beauty, but they must refuse to 
recognise brutal and sensual art. 


Pictorial and Decorative Art. 

Mr. John Brett, A.RA., read a paper, his object being to 
show that decoration meant merely artistic completion of a 
useful structure, and was not a separate art of itself. Fine art 
was generally supposed to comprise the pictorial, the plastic, 
and the architectural arts ; but he did not think that classifica- 
tion altogether philosophical, inasmuch as architecture was 
primarily utilitarian, and clearly transgressed in some respects 
the definition of fine art. As regarded sculpture, in the best 
periods it had always been associated with architecture, and 
constituted the noblest form of decoration. It appeared, there- 
fore, that unless they could find a better definition for the term 
“fine art,” it was only applicable strictly to pictures. Good 
decoration depended upon the adaption of organic forms toa 
geometrical structure, but for this purpose the imitation of 
natural objects would not answer, for two reasons. The first 
was that beautiful natural objects were too difficult to reproduce, 
and therefore too expensive ; the second that they required to 
be infected with the inorganic or crystalline motive, so as to 
make them harmonise with the geometrical contours and take 
them out of competition with reality, a competition in which 
their necessary failings would show a painful shortcoming. It 
was also desirable that the images should not be thrown 
together haphazard, but composed so as to show purpose and 
taste—that was to say, set. in order with rhythmical sequence 
and cadence. The pictorial art, on the other hand, while 
admitting to a certain extent of that sort of discipline and con- 
straint in the disposition of the images and areas of colour, 
put itself deliberately into competition with nature, and im its 
highest achievements quite successfully. The truth about the 
pictorial art was, he believed, that however earnestly the artist 
might wish to give a faithful resemblance of nature, some bias 
from his individual taste was inevitable. He emphatically 
stated that good decorative art was not any nearer the reach of 
the masses or the poor or moderately poor working people 
than was good fine art, for the cheap process of the factory 
could not produce it. A great decorative epoch was one in 
which all the workpeople engaged on a building or in the 
making of garments had free license to indulge their indi- 
vidual taste, and, as far as he could judge, that was incom- 
patible with factory practice. The art-worker must still fight 
for his own hand. If he depended on the direction of the 
manufacturer, he thought he would soon become a manufacturer 
too, and the art would evaporate from his work. 

Mr. Brett’s paper did not give satisfaction to the section, 
especially the remarks in which the dignity of a fine art was no 
allowed to architecture. 

Mr. James T. Watts protested against a tendency of the 
congress to underrate the dignity and influence of the pictoria 
arts in favour of the minor decorative arts. Without dis- 
paraging decorative art, let them always remember that pictorial 
art in addition to giving zesthetic delights of light and colour 
could and did excite definite emotion, and convey definite ideas 
no other arts could—notwithstanding Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
apparent statement tothe contrary. Hunt’s Light of the World, 
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G, F. Watt’s Love and Life and The Worship of Mammon 
exercised a wide and noble influence by exciting emotion and 
conveying ideas. He regretted to see artists themselves so 
readily abdicating their higher functions, and said that as 
“ conduct was three-fourths of life,” the pictorial arts, in ceasing 
to try to influence conduct, were surrendering their chief claim 
to serious consideration. Yet even when so limited, they 
remain the apex of decoration. 


4 Strict Method for the Study of the Figure. 

A paper contributed by Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., was 
read by Mr. Clausen. The writer said it would be better to 
find out where the old art gained and the new art has lost than 
to fold their hands in despair. That an artist could be made 
by education none could admit, but that he could be hampered, 
chilled, discouraged, and retarded by want of intelligent direc- 
tion in his studies, most would allow. A man who had no ideas 
should not dream of being an artist ; and it followed, therefore, 
that it was most important to give a student as much as pos- 
sible the opportunities to follow his own bent, that whatever 
there might be in him to say should be said in his own 


vernacular ; much more than that there was not in the power of 
He asked were not their modern systems of 


education to give. 
drawing life studies, simply for the sake of doing them, a very 


faulty idea, and there could be no doubt that rapid studies of 


movement embracing many views of a moving object would be 
more stimulating to the intelligence than copying one surface 
of the same could be. If that was true, why in the name of all 
that was rational did they persist in pinning their art students 
down to one view of a model for weeks of stumping or 
stippling? The writer then referred to the 
artist’s workshops of the flourishing and living period of Italian 
art, and said that their picture-painting did not take excessive 
precedence over the “ crafis” as, unfortunately, it did now in 
the social mind. Art of every kind was then welded and bound 
together by the love for the beautiful, and all art workers in 


worthy emulation desired the crown of success for their 


achievements. They, therefore, hailed with pleasure such a 
society as the Arts and Crafts, whose exhibition that autumn 


had given all true lovers of design not only pleasure but hope— 


hope that slowly but surely might come a better time, when 


they might once again, as of old, be ruled by the necessity of 


beauty. in every article of common use. 


Mr. Wardlaw Laing said that as an old student no one 


could more cordially agree with the remarks in Mr. Richmond’s 


paper, for he had always believed in some such supplementary 


training to the Academy teaching as Mr. Richmond suggested. 


Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., condemned the practice of working 


so long from the antique in the Academy training, and said 


that the students worked so long from the antique that they 
He 
t drawing from the life in 
for it was more stimulative to the 
mind. He thought that it was to realism they must look in the 
future to help art, for it was only when a realistic painter rose 


became nothing more than draughtsmen from. the cast. 
recommended art schools to teach 
preference to the antique, 


that they got the true vitality of art. 

Mr. H. Morris said that beginners found a difficulty in 
making a tone, and mechanical means must be adopted in the 
first instance. 

Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., said that in art education all means 


were justified by the end. They might teach as much as they 


liked, but they would never make an artist. 


Next Year's Congress. 

At a meeting of the members of the central committee it 
was unanimously resolved to elect as President of next year’s 
congress at Edinburgh, Sir William Fettes Douglas, president 
of the Royal Scotch Academy. 

President Conway read over a list of the committee whom 
it was suggested should be elected to arrange for next year’s 
congress, when a member of the committee declared his firm 
conviction that it would be fatal to the Association if appoint- 
ments were made in this way, regardless of the feeling of the 
locality in which the congress was to be held. 

Mr. John Dun said he was afraid when the congress was 
over they would be told that they had nothing to show for it. 
He would certainly like to see some practical outcome. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone said they should for one thing appoint 
a small committee to prepare for next year’s congress a clear 
and succinct report concerning art schools of different places 
and countries. 


A Meeting of the Tamworth Town Council was held on 
the 6th inst., when it was reported that Mr. Joyce, architect 
for the new municipal buildings, had been instructed to pre- 
pare bills of quantity in connection with the new buildings. It 
was objected to pay 2} per cent. to the architect. for getting 
out the quantities. One member said the general fee was 
I5 per cent., and was paid by the builder. The report was 
finally adopted. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Gf [lace third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday the 3rd inst., Mr. Thomas Worthing- 


ton, vice-president, in the chair. 


Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, said that Mr. 
Lacy Ridge at the previous meeting asked if the Institute had 
discussed and sanctioned the regulations drawn up for guidance 
in regard of the restoration of ancient buildings, and the hints 
to workmen in regard of the same, and he had replied at the 
time that the Institute had not. Mr. Ridge now by letter asked 
him to read an extract from the report of the committee to the 
Council in 1865, the adoption of which report Mr. Ridge said 
constituted formal action on the part of the Institute. Mr, 
Anderson read the extract, and observed that in his opinion 
there was a wide distinction between a paragraph in a report 
showing what action the Council had taken, and the discussion 
of a subject formally brought before the Institute. 

The Secretary pointed to a medal and diploma of honour 
sent by Sir H. Sandford on the part of the authorities in 
Adelaide, in recognition of the photographs sent to the 
Exhibition there. 

The Examinations, 

The SECRETARY said that the November examination for the 
Associateship began on Monday, November 26, and concluded 
on Saturday, the Ist instant, when 31 out of 38 candidates who 
presented themselves passed and became qualified for nomina- 
tion in the usual way as Associates of the Institute, namely, 
Messrs. H. W. Burrows, R. Langton Cole, S. A. Ell, T. Phillips 
Figgis, John Gethin (Penarth), M. A. Green, H. Griffiths 
(Sutton, Surrey), J. W. Gunnis, John Hudson, E. W. Jennings 
(Swansea), F. L. Jones (Queensland), C. Oury King, S. Inskip 
Ladds, H. V. Lanchester, R. S. Lorimer (Edinburgh), J. A. 
Macara, W. A. Moule (Brentwood}, J. E. Newberry, G. J. 
Oakeshott, A. S. Parker (Exeter), W. Pywell, T. P. Roberts 
(Bristol), A. E. Taylor, W. S. Taylor, H. H. Thomson (Leicester), 
H. Tooley, F. W. Troup, Paul Waterhouse, W. R. Wells, W. A. 
Williams (Mountfield, Sussex), R. Willock. 

Time did not allow the consideration on Saturday of the 
Ashpitel prize, but the Board of Examiners wete to meet shortly, 
and an early announcement of their award would be made to 
the Institute. 

Scientific Masonry Prizes. 

The Secretary announced that three members of the 
Council had offered prizes, to be entitled “ Scientific Masonry 
Prizes,” as follows :—A prize of 10 guineas, and a second prize 
of 5 guineas, to be awarded to any British architect or student 
of architecture who produces, to the satisfaction of the Council, 
the best work on the following subject, namely, a design for the 
vaulting of an entrance-hall to a public building. The work 
must be sent in to the secretaries before 2 P.M. on March 30 
next, Only candidates whose drawings and reports have been 
considered satisfactory will be asked to produce a model of the 
structure. 

St. Mary-le-Strand, 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON said he thought that all would 
agree with him that the removal of the church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, which had stood too long in ruinous condition, would be 
nothing short of a national calamity. There were Goths who 
desired it should be removed on the score that it impeded the 
traffic, &c. The allegations made he had from time to time 
taken on himself to disprove. The narrowest part of a bottle 
was the neck, and the narrowest part of the Strand was not at 
the church but that part opposite Mr. W. H. Smith’s, and the 
neighbouring premises. The proper way would be to do away 
with the rubbishy houses that occupy the north side of the 
street. The street view, with the church, from whatever point 
it might be seen, was one of the finest in London. Being 
asked to do so he had examined the church, and found there 
would be no difficulty in renovating it at a reasonable cost. A 
meeting, which would be open to the public, was to be held 
on Wednesday at King's College, the Bishop of London in 
the chair, and he thought there would be no difficulty in 
getting the public to subscribe. He would like, therefore, to 
be in a position to show that he had the sympathy of the 
Institute in expressing the same views at the meeting as he had 
expressed that evening. 

This desire received the hearty approval of the audience. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER, Associate, and holder of the Godwin 
Bursary, read a paper of which the following is an abstract :— 


Building Control in Paris. 

Mr. Hooper said that no English visitor to Paris could but 
have been struck with the care displayed in the laying out of 
the streets of the city, the regularity of the building frontages, 
and the admirable sites secured for many ofits public buildings. 
The rapidity also with which land, bordering on thoroughfares 
newly opened by municipal improvements, is covered with 
well-constructed and dignified buildings, indicates the con- 
fidence of purchasers that their property will not be depreciated 
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by any action of their neighbours or of the municipal authoritiese 
Leases of land for building purposes by private individuals are 
practically unknown in France, so that no restrictions exist such 
as are contained in many English building leases to prevent 
erections which would cause injury to an adjoining lessee on 
the same estate. Owing, also, to the subdivision of the land, it 
is seldom possible for an owner of properly to effect local 
improvements for the mutual benefit of an estate and the com- 
munity. Legislation, therefore, in regard to building opera- 
tions, seeks to secure to building owners such protection in 
their mutual relations as shall not be injurious to the public, 
and at the same time affords to the community facilities for 
united action when improvements are required in any locality, 
either of a sanitary character, or to meet the demands of 
increasing traffic. 

The French Civil Code of 1804 precisely defines the rights 
of respective owners of party-walls ; it specifies the conditions 
under which openings for the admission of light may be made 
on sufferance in walls abutting on the boundary line, such being 
fitted with wire grilles and sashes glazed with obscured glass ; 
the cills of such openings on the ground storey must be not less 
than 8 feet 6inches above the floor level, and on the upper 
storeys not less than 6 feet 2 inches. It is further provided 
that no window-openings from which a view can be obtained 
over adjcining property (other than the roadway, which is 
regarded as common to all) shall be formed in a wall within 
6 feet 2 inches of the boundary, if such is parallel to it, or 
i foot 11 inches if at a right or obtuse angle. Should a pre- 
scriptive right be secured by uninterrupted enjoyment of a 
window during thirty years, the adjoining owner in building 
must observe a distance of 6 feet 2 inches from the face of the 
wall, but is not restricted as to the height of his building beyond 
conformity with local by-laws. Such are the servitudes on land 
imposed by the Code of France. 

The Alignment Act, which dates from 1607, gives power to 
municipal authorities to amend the lines of street-frontage by 
the adoption of a plan of alignment which imposes a servitude 
on all buildings in old streets which are in advance of the 
alignment, and preventing any structural repairs to foundations 
or walls as would prolong their existence before the alignment 
is effected. This Act, though slow in operation, has been 
adopted in many of the provincial towns with great advantage. 
Compensation is paid for the land contributed to the thorough- 
fare, but not for the buildings upon it, as these may be occupied 
until rebuilding becomes necessary, and the amount (if no 
amicable settlement be made) is awarded by the jury of expro- 
priation, which in Paris is summoned about every six months to 
settle all disputes which await it. Should it occur that so much 
of a plot of ground is contributed to the street that it is im- 
possible to erect a healthy building on the residue, the authori- 
ties are compelled to purchase the whole, and negotiations are 
made with the adjoining owner for the acquisition of the 
surplus, and he may, in turn, appeal to the jury for a valuation 
upon which he is willing to acquire it. In the event of the 
failure of all negotiations, the administration may obtain power 
to acquire the property of the adjoining owner by means of 
expropriation, and so deal with the two sites together. In 
Paris the Alignmeat Act is in constant operation, but the 
necessity for more rapid improvements leads both public and 
private bodies to seek powers for the immediate acquisition of 
property by the Expropriation Act of May 3, 1841, for works of 
public utility. The procedure involves the preparation of plans, 
in accordance with certain rules, to fully demonstrate the inten- 
tions of the promoters. These plans are exhibited to the public 
for fifteen days, in provincial cities at the town hall, in Paris at 
the Mairie of the arrondissement. 

The exhibition is announced by advertisement in local 
newspapers and by placards in the district, and an agent is 
appointed by the Prefect of the Département to attend on his 
behalf, for three days, to receive and report all verbal and 
written observations made to him by those interested relating 
to the necessity or efficiency of the scheme. Should the pro- 
moters act on any of the suggestions made in the report, the 
revised plan is again exhibited 5 but otherwise it is at once 
transmitted by the Prefect, with the report and his observations, 


io the Minister of the Interior, and becomes operative with the | 


approval of the Chief of the State. The scheme having been 
thus approved, the plan is again exhibited for eight days, to 
show the property required for its execution, thus affording an 
opportunity to all persons interested to verify the representation 
and description of their property, ‘and to put themselves into 
communication with the promoters for the settlement of their 
claims to compensation. In the event of the promoters failing 
to secure an amicable settlement of the claims, application is 
made to the High Court of Justice for the appointment of a 
jury to fix the awards. The Act of June 4, 1853, provides that 
this “jury of expropriation ” shall consist of twelve persons, 
having the same qualifications as in criminal cases—that is, 
being upwards of thirty years of age, and entitled to the parlia- 
mentary vote. 

The Court appoints a judge (magistrat-directeur) to preside, 
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and summons sixteen jurymen, with four supplementary 
persons, whose names are-made known to the claimants, 
together with the offers of compensation. The promoters and 
the claimants have each the right to cancel two names from the 
list of jurymen summoned, after which the first remaining 
twelve constitute the jury, which remains intact until all 
claims relating to the scheme are settled. The jury examines 
documents and witnesses, and also visits the property, and its 
award is binding on both parties, unless appeal is made within 
fifteen days to the Cour de Cassation, or High Court of 
Appeal, the costs being taxed by the judge. 

Having cited the Acts under which powers are obtained for 
effecting municipal improvements, it is necessary now to add 
that the Alignment Act requires the permission of the Prefect 
of the Département to the erection of any building bordering 
on the public highway. The whole of the streets of Paris are 
classed as belonging to the highway, or Grande-Voirie, and in 
consequence plans of every proposed building must be submitted 
to the Prefect of the Seine, and such buildings must conform to 
the by-laws of the Département. 

A special staff of the Prefecture of the Seine is entrusted 
with the custody of the plan of Paris, and records all authorised 
realignments, so that when applications for permission to build 
are submitted tothe Prefect the necessary conditions are defined 
in granting the sanction. 

Many of the provisions of the Paris building by-laws are 
dependent on the strict alignments already referred to, the 
conditions varying with the effective or intended width of the 
streets. The height of a front wall in a street 65 feet 6 inches 
in width may be 65 feet 6 inches ; but in a street of 25 feet 
6 inches may not exceed 49 feet. A building, however, at the 
corner of streets of unequal width, may return along the 
narrower street for a distance of three times its width. No 
wall adjoining a thoroughfare may exceed a height of 65 feet 
6 inches, even though facing a boulevard or open square. The 
roof above the facade must be contained within the perimeter 
of a semicircle drawn from the face of the wall, its centre 
being level with the top of the wall, and its radius equal to half 
the effective width of the street, but in no case exceeding 
27 feet 6 inches. The minimum height of a room erected at 
the ground level is 9 feet 2 inches, and of the basement and 
upper storeys 8 feet 6 inches. Further, the storeys may not 
exceed seven in number above the ground, including attics. 
The minimum area of courtyards and air-shafts is regulated by 
the height of the enclosing walls. The legal projections of 
cornices, string-courses, plinths, balconies, &c., over the public 
thoroughfare are dependent on the width of the street in which 
they occur, and are measured from the street line, so that 
where greater projection is desired for the perfecting of a 
design it is necessary to set back the building ; hence the flat- 
ness so detrimental to the effect of many of the Paris facades. 

The commissaires-voyers of Paris, whose duties correspond 
to those of the district surveyor, are twenty in number, and 
each has charge of one of the arrondissements into which the 
city is divided, with an office at the local mairie. 

The erection of buildings for the public service in Paris is 
usually entrusted to architects whose designs have been 
selected as a result of open or limited competition. Such 
buildings may be classed in three categories : those which 
belong to the Municipality, to the Département of the Seine, 
and to the State. The appointment of architects for the two 
former is subject to the approval of the Prefect. The first 
category comprises the mairie, or offices of each arrondisse- 
ment, the markets, day schools, public libraries, hospitals, 
mortuaties, &c. The control and maintenance of these build- 
ings after completion are entrusted to ten architects, each 
having charge of two arrondissements of the city, and respons- 
ible to a superintending architect at the Prefecture of the Seine, 
and each has the title of archetecte de la ville. The build- 
ings belonging to the Département comprises the workhouses, 
reformatories, courts of justice, the residence of the Prefect, 
&c., and are under the control of two architects charged with 
their maintenance, ‘The buildings of the State comprise the 
national palaces, museums, picture galleries, monuments, 
houses of parliament, public offices, &c., and are each severally 
in charge of an architect appointed by the Minister of Fine 
Arts, and are responsible to the Director of Works of Civil 
Buildings. 

The Prefect of the Département of the Seine is advised on 
all important questions affecting the architecture of the city of 
Paris by the Conseil @’Architecture, or Standing Council of 
Architecture, which is attached to the Prefecture, nominated 
and presided over by the Prefect. It is composed of four of 
the senior architects in active service attached to the Prefecture, 
with five honorary architects who are on the retired list, having 
spent thirty years in the service or reached sixty years of age, 
together with independent architects, amongst whom are at the 
present time MM. Charles Garnier and Bailly, both members 
of the Institut de France. Meetings are held weekly, and the 
remuneration of the members is by a nominal fee on attend- 
ance (jeton de présence). On questions such as concern the 
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construction of railways, canals, drainage, &c., the Prefect of 
the Seine is advised by the Council of Engineers attached to 
the Prefecture, which is composed of experts, nominated and 
presided over as in the case of the Architectural Council. 

The Ministers of State are advised on all important archi- 
tectural questions, such as sites and plans for new public 
buildings and monuments, the laying out of new thoroughfares, 
and the improvement of old streets by the Conseil-général des 
batiments civils, or General Council for Building, which is a 
standing architectural council attached to the Ministry of the 
Fine Arts, and composed of the Director of Works of Civil 
Buildings, four inspectors-general of that service, and four dis- 
tinguished architects nominated by the Minister. The director 
and inspectors are permanent members, whilst half of the 
temporary members retire annually, and are not eligible for 
reappointment as members until after an interval of two years. 
All are paid a fixed fee annually for their services, and the 
appointment as a member is one of the highest architectural dis- 
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tinctions. The present permanent members who are inspectors- - 


general (the late M. Questel’s place has not yet been refilled) 
are the following :— 

M. Garnier, M. André, and M. Diet, all members of the 
Institut, 

The temporary members for 1888 are the following :— 
M. Faure, M. Moyaux, M. Le Clerc, and M. Bernier. Acting 


on the advice of competent professional judgment, State 


officials are relieved of much personal responsibility, and the 
public enjoy the security which such advice affords for the wise 
administration and expenditure of funds. 

Mr. WILLIAM WoopwarbD said the paper came at an 
opportune moment, when London was in a state of transition in 
its management with the advent of the County Council. The 
paper endorsed a view held by many, that London architecture 


was spoiled by rights of light and air enforced by adjoining 


owners. If litigation arose, it was entirely the fault of archi- 


tects themselves. Architects knew what rights pertained to 


neighbours, and it lay within their control to design the 
buildings so as not to interfere with neighbour's rights. The 


question of alignment was absolutely essential to the well-being 


of every city. Much that was to be regretted in carrying out 
improvements in London would have been avoided if the 
French regulations were in force here. As it was, the public 
remained in ignorance till it was too late to correct the evils. 
The desirable custom of exhibiting the plans was one adopted 
in Rome as well as in Paris. Mr. Woodward referred to the 
laying out of new streets, and instanced the new street from 
Holborn Town Hall to Islington, which should have been 
Jaid out in the first place wide enough to carry the traffic. 
Under an Act of George II. the street from Islington to 
Paddington had been formed, and there was a stipulation 
that any building which encroached over the line of frontage 
should be pulled down .as a common nuisance. Within 
the last three months an application had been made to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for leave to erect a structure 


projecting 35 feet beyond the line of frontage. The Board of 


Works forwarded the application to the Marylebone vestry, 
who would not consent, yet in face of the opposition of the local 
authority and. of the Act of George II., the Board of Works 
had absolutely consented to the encroachment. The disfigure- 


ment of that magnificent avenue was then only a question of 


time. Public criticism would have prevented such a scandal. 
In any future legislation care should be taken not to hamper 
architects too much, or they would have the same dull 


monotony as in Paris, Speaking of the French system of 


designing public buildings, Mr. Woodward thought it might be 
useful here, for they could not always count on having a Mr. 
Taylor and a Mr, Tanner, whose works designed as depart- 
mental office would compare favourably with those of inde- 
pendent architects. Heconcluded by saying that the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand was, with Mr. Anderson, in safe hands. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER remarked that the Metropolitan 
Board in 1874 proposed an amendment to the Building Act 
containing provisions to limit the height of buildings. That 
was opposed, and witnesses brought forward—among them the 
late Mr. Barry—by the opponents, with the result that the Bill 
was thrown out. It was also a point with the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, who did not think it fitting that the 
height of buildings should be limited. He agreed with Mr. 
Woodward that any subsequent legislation should be carefully 
framed so as not to interfere with architecture. The short Bill 
to limit height of buildings was crude and negligently prepared. 
There was no standard by which to determine limits of height. 
It would not pass, but it showed what was in the air, and the 
Institute should see that future legislation took the right course. 
To his mind the obtaining a right of light by prescription 
had always seemed the obtaining of something for nothing, an 
arrangement neither lawful or moral. It would be better to be 
without it altogether, or at least that the right should be 
modified. 

Professor KERR said the feature that struck him most was 
that in the whole administration of architecture in Paris the 
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architects governed. In England the liberty of the subject was 
so sacred that we were jealous of its being interfered with in 
the most modest way. When the Metropolitan Board was 
established it followed this old system in all honesty. The 
members had come together with more honesty and intelligence 
than they had been credited with. But the Board did not refer 
architectural matters to architects. They did not allow Mr, 
Vulliamy architectural authority. That would have been con- 
trary to the English method, though when they got into trouble 
they shifted the blame to architects. The misfortune in 
England was that architects were not referred to. In France 
architects were universally referred to. The splendour in 
France was no more costly than our ugliness here. Much 
would be effected for good if architects here were admitted to 
some small share of authority. 

Mr. R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A., referred to the church of 
St. Julien des Pauvres, which was going to be pulled down, and 
the opportunity of drawing and measuring it before it should be 
too late. 

Mr. T, BLASHILL said the County Council would, at any 
rate, have the opportunity of doing useful service. It was weil 
to know what was done in other countries ; but, even so, the 
conditions were different, and we could not be supposed to 
adopt other methods without consideration. The Institute of 
Architects, as Professor Kerr had said, did not come to 
conclusions. If it did so it would have more influence 
than any official body in London. No public body here 
could carry out public improvements in the reckless 
way private investors could. They always had the fear that 
they would be spending too much of the public money 
and increasing the rates and taxes. Mr. Blashill then suggested 
that critics should inform themselves of facts before commit- 
ting themselves to criticism. The acquisition of a bit of land 
apparently involved no great expenditure. But let any one 
once learn the amount of compensation that owners asked for, 
and he would find out how costly it was. To go to arbitration 
generally made matters worse. As to width of streets, there 
was no street that was not found too narrow as soon as it was 
opened and traffic developed. Mr. Woodward was wrong in 
saying that the new street had to take the whole traffic of 
Gray’s Inn Road. It took only half at most, as it was now 
divided between two streets. He did not say, though, that they 
were wide enough. Mr. Woodward also forgot that the Act of 
George II. had been repealed in 1855. 

Mr. WOODWARD asked leave to state that he had said that 
in addition to traffic from Gray’s Inn Road, the whole of the 
traffic of Shaftesbury Avenue and the new Clerkenwell Road 
had to be carried. The question whether the Act of 
George I]. had been repealed or not was still before the 
lawyers, The gravest matter of al], that of permitting the 
encroachment, Mr. Blashill had passed over in silence. 

Mr. LOVEGROVE and another Member made a few remarks, 
after which a vote of thanks to Mr. Hooper for his paper, 
on the initiative of Professor Kerr and Mr. Fowler, was passed 
by acclamation. 

Mr. HOOPER having replied, the meeting was adjourned, 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


pHe Associates of the Royal Scottish Academy lately sent 
the following memorial asking for a reform of the 
Academy :— 


Unto the.Prestdent and Council and the General Assembly of 
the Academicians of the Royal Scottish Academy. The 
Petition of the undersigned Associates of the Royal Scottish 
Academy 


Humbly showeth,—That the primary object of the institution 
of the Royal Scottish Academy is to promote the advancement 
of the fine arts in Scotland, and to afford facilities, by means of 
schools, for the prosecution of the studies of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, and other branches of art connected with 
these studies. 

That by the constitution and laws of the Royal Scottish 
Academy the Associates (while they have a deep and growing 
interest in its objects, as defined by its constitution, and have, 
in addition, this important interest in its funds, that they and 
their widows are entitled to participate in the benefits of its 
pension fund) have no voice in the government of the Academy, 
or in the election of its members. 

That your petitioners desire to bring before the President 
and Council and General Assembly the advisability of 
widening the basis of the Academy, of enlarging its area of 
usefulness, and of attaching to it by a closer tie the large and 
increasing body of Scottish artists, who are at present without 
adequate prospect of being brought within its sphere of 
usefulness. 

That your petitioners believe these artists might, with 
enormous advantage to the Academy itself, be in some way 
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associated therewith, and allowed to feel that they are adding 
to the strength of, and assisting to extend an institution which, 
in its true aims and objects, is worthy of the highest support. — 

That your petitioners are assured that any steps in this 
direction would necessarily encourage and foster what all would 
desire to see, namely, the establishment of a flourishing school 
of art, which would retain its hold upon students, who at 
present find it necessary to complete their studies elsewhere. 

That your petitioners humbly venture to suggest that the 
objects above referred to would be best and most easily 
attained by such an amendment of the constitution as would 
involve :— 

(1) No limitation to the number of Associates, so that, 
in the event of several artists of distinguished merit being 
candidates, their admission should not be delayed; while, on 
the other hand, if no such person be upon the list for the time 
being, an election need not necessarily take place. 

(2) Giving Associates a vote in the election of Associates. 

(3) Rendering Associates eligible for teaching and other 
duties in the Academy’s schools. 

(4) Giving effect to the existing law providing for the 
establishment of a school for the study of the antique. 

(5) The addition of two representative Associates to the 
Council of the Academy, and of one Associate to the Hanging 
Committee ; and that the usual abstract of accounts, as issued 
to Academicians, should be likewise sent to each Associate. 

(6) Allowing the name of a candidate for Associateship to 
remain upon the list until he withdraw it. 

(7) Providing that no member of the Academy shall con- 
tribute more than five works of art to the annual Exhibition, 
and no outsider more than three ; and 

(8) The precise definition in the laws of the Academy of the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ Members.” 

May it therefore please the President and Council and the 
General Assembly of the Academicians to take the premises 
into consideration, and to take such steps as they may deem 
expedient, and as may be necessary, for giving effect to the 
petitioners’ suggestions. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


J. DENOVAN ADAM. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
DAVID FARQUHARSON. 
PATRICK W. ADAM. , 
J. H. LORIMER. 
RiP. BELL. 

| DAVID G. STEELL. 


WILLIAM HOLE. 

G. W. JOHNSTONE. 
J. HAMILTON. 
Rost. M‘GREGOR. 
ARTHUR MELVILLE. 
Gro. AIKMAN. 

W. G. STEVENSON. 
J. CAMPBELL-NOBLE. 


(Signed) 


The reply states that “ The Academy is at present engaged 
in the consideration of the steps necessary to forming a new 
charter, and of the alterations in the terms of the present 
charter which it is desirable to embody in it.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


HE prizes gained by the students, both male and female 
at the Royal Academy Schools, were distributed on 
Monday night by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 

The President said he had not this year to ask them to 
listen to an address from him, but he would detain them for a 
few moments with some remarks on the general character of 
the competition. In the various classes there were various 
degrees of excellence. In some subjects they had not passed 
the average level of past years, and in one class of competition 
no prize had been awarded on account of the high standard 
which it was desired to maintain in that particular class. On 
the other hand,’ in some branches of study the results were 
excellent—as, for instance, in sculpture, in which the work done 
was fully up to the steady level of improvement which had been 
noticeable for years past. For the paintings from life a proxzme 
accessit had been added, as the competition was very keen, and 
in the cartoon of a draped figure the work had been exceedingly 
good, In the designs for the decoration of a public building 
the average, which was a very high one, had been kept up. 
Before passing on to the announcement of the names of the 
successful students, he would repeat what he had said on former 
occasions to those who would go away empty-handed. He 
would bid them remember that the resolutions of the members 
were not hastily arrived at, and that it was after much labour 
and trouble and weighing of merits that the line was drawn 
which divided the successful from the unsuccessful. Of one 
thing he was sure, and that was that, with that generosity 
which always characterised the youth of England, they would 
heartily applaud the more fortunate among their fellow- 
students. 


The following are the prizes awarded, with the names of 


those who gained them :— 


Landscape painting.—Creswick Prize (30.), John Henry 
Painting of a figure from the life.—Silver 


Frederick Bacon. 
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medal, 1st, Marcus Worsley Blackden ; silver medal, 2nd, 
William T. Maud. Painting of a head from the life.—Silver 
medal, 1st, Stephen Briggs Carlill ; silver medal, 2nd, Percy 
Short ; proxime accessit, Ernest Appleby. Copy of an oil- 
painting.—Silver medal, 1st, Thomas Eyre Macklin ; silver 
medal, 2nd, not awarded. Copy of a landscape.—Silver medal 
not awarded, Cattoon of a draped figure.—Silver medal and 
prize (252), Arthur George Walker, Design in monochrome 
for a figure picture.—Armitage Prizes, Ist (302.) and bronze 
medal, Leonard Leslie Brooke ; Armitage Prizes, 2nd (10/.), 
William T. Maud. Design for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building.—Prize (40/.), William Farran Littler. Drawing 
of a figure from the life.—Silver medal, Ist, Stephen Briggs 
Carlill; silver medal, 2nd, Harry Windsor Fry. Set of six 
drawings of a figure from the life.—rst prize (502), not 
awarded ; 2nd prize (25/.), Stephen Briggs Carlill ; * 3rd prize 
(152.), Sigismund C. H. Goetze; Ath prize (10/.), John Henry 
Frederick Bacon. Drawing of a head from the life. —Silver 
medal, ist, Alice Maria Dicker ; silver medal, 2nd, Ernest 
Spence. Drawing of a statue or group.—Silver medals, Ist 
and 2nd, no competition. Drawing of a statue or group.— 
Prize (10/.), Ella Brown. Prospective drawing in outline 
(open to painters and sculptors only).—Silver medal, no 
competition. Model of a design.—ist prize (30/.), Herbert 
Charles Nye; 2nd prize (10/.), Arthur George Walker.* Set 
of three models of a figure from the life.—ist prize (so/.), 
Henry Charles Fehr ; 2nd prize (20/.), John Wenlock Rollins. 
Model of a figure from the life.—Silver medal, ist, Henry 
Charles Fehr ; silver medal, 2nd, Charles John Allen. Restora- 
tion of a mutilated antique statue.—Silver medal, not awarded. 
Model of a statue or group.—Silver medal, ist, Paul Raphael 
Montford ; silver medal, 2nd.t+ Model of a statue or group. 
Prize (10/.), Anna Maria Gayton. Design in architecture.— 
Travelling studentship (60/.), Arthur Rutherford Jemmett. 
Set of architectural drawings.—Silver medal, Ist, Charles 
Spencer Haywood; silver medal, 2nd, not awarded. Set of 
architectural. designs (upper school).—Prize (252.), George 
William Nicolay. Set of drawings of an architectural design 
(lower school).—Prize (10/.), Francis Donkin Bedford. Per- 
spective drawing in outline (open to architects only).—Silver 
medal, Amos Francis Faulkner. ; 

The Landseer Scholarships in painting and sculpture, of 40/. 
a year each, tenable for two years, given for the best work done 
in the examination for passing into the second term of student- 
ship, have been awarded—in painting, to Percy Short and 
Harold William Boutcher; in sculpture, to Thomas Richard 
Essex and William Henry Prosser. 

The galleries containing the competition works were open 
to the public on Tuesday. 


= — 


LEEOS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


N Monday evening a meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held, Mr. H. Perkin in the 
chair. A paper on “ Beauty in Colour and Form” was read by 
Mr. John Adam Heaton. He said that though now a Londoner, 
he was a native of Leeds, and appreciated the compliment paid 
him of being asked to bring the subject before the Society. 
With regard to beauty in colour, nature must be the text-book, 
though they must not suppose that the colouring of nature and 
of art could ever be thought of as identical. False colour and 
false form were mere exaggerations, distortions, excesses of 
good colour and good form. What was wanted, therefore, 
above all things was temperance. Nature was always tem- 
perate. He did not forget that she had produced malachite, 
the bell-gentian, the sunflower, but she had never dressed any- 
thing in seventeen yards of magenta silk with a pea-green 
bonnet. That had been left to mankind to do. Many tropical 
flowers were of great brilliancy, but it should be borne in mind 
how short a time the brilliancy lasted, and what a moderate 
area there was of this gorgeous colour measured against the 
greens and greys and browns of the surrounding vegetation, In 
the case of the gayest flowering plant ever seen, a careful 
examination would reveal the fact that what to the careless 
observer seemed a blaze of a certain tint was in reality a mass 
of subtlegradations. A gorgeous sunset lasted but a few minutes, 
and was generally small in area compared with the whole arc of 
the heavens ; and it was so full of gradations that observers argued, 
after it was gone, whether it was most red or most yellow or 
most purple, orange, and grey. A student of colour soon found 
out that beauty of colour began with gradation—that the 
loveliness of graduated colour was so great that, relatively, level 
colour was not beautiful. But he also found’that there was no 
such thing as level colour 


always in a state of gradation. Nature teemed with grada- 


* Disqualified owing to having received the same prize before, 
+ Only one student entered for this competition, 


in nature—natural colour was 
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tions; even when she played high she did so with a 
splendid moderation. He had been asked to sleep in a 
room where the four walls were distempered naked smalt 
blue. He declined, and would sooner have slept in the street. 
He had made careful studies of many beautiful coloured 
things—flowers, iridescence on pigeons’ necks and shells, 
peacocks’ feathers, fresh mackerel, and many other such things 
——and he never came upon a piece of brilliant colour where he 
was not bewildered and puzzled by the complex ways in which 
harmonious and even opposing colours interlaced and died into 
each other. Having learned a practical lesson from nature, we 
should fearlessly stick to it, giving away or burning everything 
at home—picture, wool-work, mat, wife’s dress, drawing- 
room curtains—everything that did not obey the new- 
found rules, and in time we should come to appreciate 
the value of quiet, moderate, tertiary tints. Not a few 
people desired above all things that their surroundings 
should be in the highest taste, and who were nervously 
anxious and uneasy as to whether things would “go with” 
sundry other things. In gathering a posy one gathered flowers 
as a rule without any idea of what would “go with” each 
other, but simply the flowers that happened to be blooming and 
of the right dimensions for the proposed posy, and in ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the flowers gathered “ went with ” 
each other delightfully. Why, then, should people be so 
nervous as to whether the proposed carpet would ‘go with” 
the proposed curtains. Clearly because the colour of one or 
both was bad—crude, violent, or without gradation—and 
because while the posy was well mingled with green and grey 
and neutral tints, the carpet and curtains were wholly or 
partially deficient in these. If one wanted to try whether this 
practically was so, let him buy or borrow a really fine old 
Persian carpet, which would probably contain blues and greens, 
reds and yellows ; in fact, almost as many colours as the garden 
posy. He would find that the chances were enormously in 
favour of its looking well in any room in which he might throw 
it down, with an entire disregard of what might be already 
there. Let them take care that each colour in each article 
they bought was soft and graduated and free from crudity, and 
then they might set them all together and be happy. As 
gradation was the condition of beauty in colour, so curvature 
was the ground of all loveliness in form; but temperance, 
again, was the ruling power. A vote of thanks on the motion 
of Mr. W. H. Thorp, seconded by Mr. Cribb, was accorded to 
the lecturer, ; 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


PARSER the Bills which were read a third time and passed 

in the House of Lords on the 6th inst. was one called 
“ Public Health Acts Amendment (Buildings in Streets) Bill.” 
The amendment deals with the much-debated question between 
urban authorities and property-owners as to the building line 
to be observed in the erection of property. Up to a recent 
period it was generally thought by the law advisers to the 
different urban authorities that the 156th section of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, applied to new as well as to old buildings, but 
in the case of Williams v. the Wallasey Local Board, heard in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, March 20, 1886, it was decided by 
Justices Mathew and A. L. Smith that the section as it was 
then framed did not apply to new buildings in course of 
erection on land never previously built on. In consequence of 
this decision builders could build their houses just as they 
pleased without any regard to the building line, and the urban 
authorities could not prevent them. The 156th section, which 
permitted this, was repealed last week, and in lieu thereof it has 
been enacted :—“ That it shall not be lawful in any urban 
district, without the written consent of the urban authority, to 
erect or bring forward any house or building in any street, or 
any part of such house or building, beyond the front main wall 
of the house or building on either side thereof in the same 
street, nor to build any addition to any house or building beyond 
the front main wall of the house or building on either side of 
the same.” 


The Recent Art Congress at Liverpool. 


SiR,—The eloquent president, Sir Frederick Leighton, in- 
formed the listeners to his opening address that, although there 
is a considerable and growing number of those in whom the 
sense and perception of beauty is astir and active ; although 
yast sums from the public purse are annually devoted to the 
promotion of art ; that schools of art multiply, almost swarm 
over the face of the land ; that municipal bodies are not remiss 
on this score ; that day by day efforts in this direction become 


more marked and effectual ; yet the sense of abstract beauty 
with the mass of our countrymen is dull, blunt, sluggish, and 
superficial; the «esthetic consciousness is not with them a living 
force, impelling them towards the beautiful or shocking them 
with the unsightly and the hideous.” 


Yet, Sir, is not this rather a rhetorical flourish than a logical 


and practical address? and will you pardon my boldness in 
venturing to raise the question, and to make a proposal founded 
thereupon ? 


It is admitted that there is much to be satisfied with that, as 


a nation, we pay a liberal tithe in the interest of art. History 
shows that the great art epochs were a work of time, that many 
generations of architects, sculptors, and painters succeeded one 
another before perfection was reached. We—and especially 
the artists—of this present year of grace, of this wonderful 
Victorian era, have certainly advantages that are without pre- 
cedent. I boldly assert that, as Englishmen, we possess genius 
for the arts, for no country need despair that can show the 
works of a Reynolds, a Turner, a Constable, a Leighton, a 


Millais, a Poynter, and others too numerous to mention. An 
English school of painting of very high repute was established 


by Hogarth and Gainsborough. Can it be said that it has no 


worthy representatives at the present day, or that there is no 
appreciative public? Sir Frederick’s confessions would go far 


to refute the charge. 


I think, then, that what is really desired by our artists is a 
quickening of the pace towards an epoch—a modern epoch—of 
British art, and that they make a mistake in thinking that 
lecturing and discussing will bring about the widespread love 
of art for its own sake which in the past has always distin- 
guished those brilliant periods when no edifice was considered 
complete without sculpture, mosaics, and frescoes, and the fur- 
niture of ordinary mansions was fit for a king’s palace, and 
“ there was nothing vulgar or hideous” even in a cottage. I 
beg, then, to offer the following plan for consideration. 

Let an influential and well-selected deputation of men 
known for their love of art and of artists wait upon the 
Government to urge the necessity of a Council of Art being 
established for the following purposes amongst others :— 
1. The purchasing or otherwise distinguishing works of the 
highest art character annually produced. 2 The purchased 
works thus honoured to be placed with some public ceremony, 
in which the successful artists should be conspicuous, in a 
gallery to be built or set apart for them at South Kensington, 

I venture to think that, if something of this kind could be 
done, enthusiasm in the community would be excited, critical 
knowledge would soon be improved, and that enlightened public 
feeling, which in past times created universal good taste, would 
at no distant time be established in this country ; for we should 
possess constantly before our eyes lofty standards of excellence 
which all young artists would feel they must attain to. And in 
the meantime love of art inthe general public, the “ zsthetic 
consciousness” of the masses (for whom Sir Frederick pleads so 
eloquently) would be a daily growing result. At all events, it 
appears to have been under some such circumstances as these 
that art and artists flourished during the great epochs of art.— 
Yours faithfully, HENRY TRAVIS. 

The Limes, South Streatham: Dec. 11. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


AS election of one pensioner on the funds of this Institution 

was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on the 6th inst., 
Mr. T. G. Smith (vice-president) in the chair, in the unavoidable 
absence of the president, Mr. J. Howard Colls. There were 
three candidates for the one vacancy, viz. two men and one 
woman. The poll was open from two to five P.M. Shortly 
after the close of the poll, the scrutineers, Messrs. C. Russell 
and Thomas Stirling, announced the result of the polling to be 
as follows, viz. :—James Pickering, 19 Mantua Street, Clapham 
Junction, aged 62, builder (fifth application), 2,079 votes ; Ann 
Winter, 47 Maygrove Road, Brondesbury, aged 63, widow of 
Benjamin Winter, builder (third application), 2,185 votes ; and 
Henry Whimple, 12 Devonport Road, Shepherd’s Bush, aged 
71, builder and decorator (first application), 1,817 votes (includ- 
ing 30 votes in respect of former subscriptions). The successful 
candidate was therefore declared to be Ann Winter. Among 
the friends of the Institution (other than those already named) 
who took part in the proceedings were Messrs. Thomas Hall, 
R. Perkins, R. Richardson, F. Foxley, G. B. New, and J. T. 
Bolding. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the pro- 


ceedings. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


St. Olave’s, York.—The following report from Messrs. 
Demaine & Brierley was read at a late meeting of the 
parishioners :—In_ accordance with your instructions, we have 
pleasure in submitting for your consideration designs for im- 
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proving the nave and north aisle roofs of your church. As to 
the nave roof, we propose to take off the present lead and deal 
boarding, and to straighten and refix the rafters where neces- 
sary, to lay thereon oak boarding covered with felt, and to 
recast the old lead and relay it on deal battens and boarding. 
On the underside we suggest curved and moulded braces to the 
principals, finished with angels carrying emblems, a carved and 
moulded cornice against the wall, and carved paterze on each 
of the intersections of the principals and purlins. The new 
work will be of dark oak, to match the old. The north aisle 
roof will be entirely new, of Stettin oak, and will consist of 
curved and moulded principals, intermediates, and purlins, and 
moulded rafters covered with oak boarding, and a carved and 
moulded cornice along the wall. The outer covering will be of 
strong lead, laid on deal battens and boarding. We estimate 
the cost of carrying out these works as follows :—Nave roof, 
280/.; north aisle roof, 275/.; architects’ commission, 30/.; con- 
tingencies, say 157; total, 600/. The work, when carried out, 
will greatly add to the beauty of the church. It was resolved, 
that subject to the sum of 500/. being promised by January 1, 
an order be given to the architects to proceed with the work. 
Ballynascreen.—This church, which is in the diocese of 
Derry, was recently consecrated. The building of the church, 
which is now, with the exception of the tower, new throughout, 
was originally begun as but an improvement and remodelling 
of the old church. Hence, as it stands upon the lines of the 
old external walls, arises a somewhat unusual plan. The church 
now consists of a choir or chancel 35 feet long by 16 feet, with 
lateral aisles or transepts, and a short nave and south porch. The 
tower has been converted intoa baptistery, and a lofty arch opened 
out on its western wall. To the south of the southern aisle is a 
lean-to aisle or ambulatory, which gives another entrance to the 
church. The vestry andits porch are placed in the northside. The 
chancel proper extends 10 feet eastward of the transept arches, 
and is entirely reserved for the offices of the Holy Communion, 
while the floor is extended westward as far as the central 
columns of the transepts and enclosed with a low stone curb, 
thus marking off the portion of the church set apart for the 
officiating ministers, according to the ancient arrangement of 
the chorus cantorum in the primitive church. The eastward 
windows, a triplet in the chancel, and a double in the south 
aisle, are filled with stained-glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
which are reproductions of windows in Christ Church, Dublin. 
The new church is heated by Grundy’s system of hot fresh air. 
The church has been designed and carried out under the care 
of Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., diocesan architect of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. Mr. John McNally, of Cookstown, has 
been the contractor. 
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thirty lessons; fee, two and a half guineas. In order to enable 
arrangements to be made for beginning the lessons on 
January 1, intending pupils should send in their names at once 
to Mr. Lawrence Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Westminster, 

The Countess of Warwick on Saturday distributed the 
prizes to the students of the School of Art and Warwick Art 
Class at Leamington. 


The Anglo-Australian Society of Artists have elected 
the following members :—Sir J. E. Millais, Hon. R. W. Allan, 
R.W.S., W. Follen Bishop, F. Bourdillon, F. Bramley, E. F, 
Brewtnall, J. M. Bromley, Percy Craft, Ed. Harris, A. Hartley, 
E. Blair Leighton, W. S. Llewellyn, J. M. M‘Intosh, Frank 
Short, W. Christian Symons, Percy Thomas, Frank Walton, 
R.I., and Hugh Wilkinson, 

Mr. John Honeyman, of Glasgow, has taken as a partner 
Mr. John Keppie, who was principal assistant to the late Mr. 
James Sellars. The business will be carried on under the title 
of John Honeyman & Keppie. 

Mr. William Dawes, of Manchester, has been successful 
in the competition for the additions to the Buxton Hydropathic 
Establishment and Winter Residence. 

Mr. A. Addinsell delivered a lecture in the Art Museum, 
Nottingham, last Friday, upon “Athens and Athenian Art.” 
He said that Greek art flourished under a democratic Govern- 
ment, when all worked for the benefit of the State. English 
art had flourished under a limited monarchy, where everybody 
worked for themselves. What was needed in England was less 
selfishness in regard to art. 

Alterations have been made to the General Post Office, 
London, embracing the ventilation, the latest improved form of 
Messrs. Robeit Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

A Church is to be built at Haydock, near St. Helens, 
towards the cost of which Mr. T. W. Legh, M.P., has promised 
a subscription of 2,000/. and a site. 

The Stained-glass Window forming part of the Mon. 
trose memorial in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, has now been com- 
pleted. It is entirely heraldic in design, and contains upwards 
of thirty coats-of-arms, representative of relatives and com- 
panions in arms of the great Marquis. The committee who 
have had the charge of the erection of the whole memorial 
have, in arranging the window, had the benefit of the advice of 
Sir Noel Paton, Mr. Burnett, Lyon King of Arms, and Mr. 
George Seton. The monument itself is designed by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson. 

4 Free Library, erected by the inhabitants as a memento 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, has just been opened at Nantwich by 

| Mr. Brunner, M.P. 


The Memorial-stone of the new town-hall to be erected at 


Princess Christian visited the Royal Female School of oe aay Be peeigise. - H. Fisher, the vicar and 
Art, Queen Square, on Monday, to open the new studio— aie Y y- 


erected under the supervision of Mr. Ernest Turner—and for 


Mr. Stead, of Bradford, has been appointed borough sur- 


which a sum of 3o0/. is sought from the supporters of the | Veyor of Harrogate in place of Mr. E. W. Harry, appointed to 


school, 
Lord Windsor opened the winter session of the South 


Cambridge. 
The Foundation-stone of a new eye and ear hospital 


Wales Art Society and Sketching Club on Saturday. It was | Which is being erected at Hereford, from the designs of Mr. E. 
announced that among the artists who had promised to con- | Lingen Barker, has been laid. 


tribute to the next Exhibition were Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Onslow F ord, Mr. Arthur Gilbert, and Mr. 
Henry Moore. 


An fIaodustrial Exhibition is proposed to be held at 
Ipswich in 1890, at which prizes will be awarded. 

Aa Exhibition of Pictures was opened at Kilmarnock on 
Tuesday, the number of works exhibited amounting to 867, 

Mr. Samuel Sanders, of Trinity College, has offered to 
present six handsome stone urns or vases to be placed on the 
southern and eastern pediments of the Cambridge Senate 
House, in order to complete the original design of the archi- 
tect. 

Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A,, has just ‘finished in the clay 
a statue of the late Dr. Gregor, for erection in the town of Nairn. 
It is 8 feet high and will be cast in bronze. A realistic treat- 
ment is adopted for the figure. | 

Mr. Muir, one of the Glasgow city councillors, has pur- 
chased Mr. Pettie’s picture, 7wo Strings to Her Bow, and pre- 
sented it to the Municipal Art Gallery. It is the first gift from 
a member of the Council. 

M. Henri Lafort has been elected for the third time as 
president of the Society of French Aquafortists. 

_& Competition, restricted to architects, with prizes of ten 
guineas and five guineas, is announced in the Fournal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for the design of the vaulting over the 
entrance hall of a public building. Mr. Harvey, in order to 
Prepare competitors for the above, announces that he will 
undertake to hold a new class at the Guilds Institute, South 
Kensington, on Tuesday evenings. The course will comprise | 


Mr. William Owen, architect, has been placed by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster on the commission of 
the peace for the borough of Warrington, 


Mr. Charles Mason, of Nottingham, has been appointed 
assistant borough surveyor at Leicester. ‘There were 165 
applicants. ; : 

The Leeds Town Council have decided to borrow 
200,000/. for carrying out town improvements. The Council 
have also purchased the Coloured Cloth Hall at a cost of 
66,000/., and it is suggested that a new central post-office 
should be built on the site. 

A Cottage Hospital, fully equipped, and containing six 
beds, has been presented to the borough of Carnarvon by Mr. 
John Jones, to commemorate his election for the third time to 
the Mayoralty. 

Mr. W. A. Eckersley will read a paper on the “ Oroya 
Railway in Peru” before the members of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Wednesday next. 

Mr. 'W. E. Cox, at a meeting of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on Thursday, read a paper entitled 
“Notes on some of the Antiquities of Garston, and an Attempt 
to recover the Plans and History of the early Church of 
St. Michael from its recently-discovered Remains.” 

The City Lands Committee of the Corporation have 
agreed, subject to the approval of the Home Secretary, to 
demolish Newgate Prison and the Central Criminal Court, and 
to erect upon the site a new Sessions House, suitable to the 
modern requirements, as well as a fine row of shops, 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . , e 2 - 210 0 
For Half Page . . : : e ’ - 410 O 
For a Page , : - ‘ . : Pe- oO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : 2 ‘ ih Oe. 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as. much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than § p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shail be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable guestions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
Zo such inquiries. 


LONDON, DECEMBER 14, 1888. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited by the 
Executors of the late Mrs. H. Bellenden Sayer for the Erection 
of a Drinking Fountain. Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & 
Turner, Solicitors, Southampton. 


YorK.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of {100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APERDEEN.—Dec. 17.—For Water-closets, Urinals, &c., at 
Marischal College. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BALTINGLASS.—Dec. 15.—For Building 10 Labourers 
Cottages. Mr. J. R. Dagg, Clerk to the Guardians, Baltinglass. 

BLAINA.—Dec. 24.—For Building Wall near Pontygwellwch 
Bridge. Mr. G. Stevens, Surveyor, Blaina. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 14.—For Building Shops and Business 
Premises, Rawson Place. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 17.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
near Scholemoor Cemetery. Mr. J. H. Cox, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 15.—For Building Sawing Shed, Engine 
Bed, Warehouse, and Stabling. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 
5 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 31.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of Infants’ Ward at the 


Workhouse. Mr. B. H. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Residence and Extensions at Olive 
Mount. Mr. C. Parsons, Architect, 9 Grimshawe Street, 


Burnley. 

CARLISLE.—Dec. 14.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Premises, Scotch Street. Mr. George Dale Oliver, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

CHEVINGTON.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School, Red Row. Mr. William Webb, 23 Newgate Street, 
Morpeth. 

CONGLETON.—Dec. 20.—For Widening Dane Bridge. Mr. 
Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor. Chester. 

DARLINGTON.— Dec. 27.—For Iron Roof and Additions to 
Swimming Baths. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dar- 
lington. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 18.—For Construction of Pontoon and 
Approach Bridge, Waiting Rooms, Booking Office, &c. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, 

DARWEN.-—- Dec. 19.—For Reconstruction of Bridge, Sudell 
Road. Mr. J. H. Stafford, Secretary, Hunt’s Bank; Man- 
chester. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 18.—For Construction 
of Passenger Station and Goods Shed at Culkerton. The 
Secretary, Paddington Station. 

GOoLE.—Dec. 19.—For Building Engine Shed. Plans, &c. 
at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
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GOOLE.—For Erection of Two Galvanised Corrugated Iron 


Roofs on Sheds. Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Surveyor, Goole. 
HALIFAX.—Dec. 


Pattern Room. 
Halifax. 


HARROW.—Dec. 18.—For Building Mortuary, Stabling; 
Cottage, &c., Roxborough Corner. Mr. C. F. Hayward, Architect, 
47 Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 


HEADINGLEY.—-Dec. 24.—For Building Twenty-six Scullery 
Houses. Mr. Joseph J. Morley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. 


HOLpECK.—Dec. 19.—For Building Ten Houses. 
Swale & Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


KESWICK.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c., to St. John’s 


Church. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, 28 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 


KILLEAGH. — For Alterations and Additions to Church, 


J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, 
eee 


LEEDS.—Dec. 17.—For Building Extension of Clothing 


Factory. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
Parade, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Dec. 19.*—For Any or All of the Works in the 
Erection of Ten Houses at Holbeck. Quantities supplied. 
Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM.—Dec. 28,—For Works in connection with 
Colfe’s Grammar School, for the Leathersellers’ Company. 
Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 236 High Street, Exeter. 


Lypp.—Dec. 15.—For Building Residence for Mr. E. Finn. 


Messrs. Hall & Jennings, Architects, 4 St. Margaret Street, 
Canterbury. 


MANCHESTER.—Dec. 17.—For Building Library and News- 
room, Moss Side. Mr. W. R. Acton, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Moss Lane East, Moss Side, Manchester. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Dec. 18.—For Building Riding 


School, &c. The Royal Engineer Office, 13 Bellegrove Terrace, 
Newcastle. on-Tyne. 


Mri"J. 


Farrer, Architect, 29 Northgate, 


Messrs: 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 19.—For Additions and 
Improvements, Nunburnholme Station, and Engine Stable, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.|ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "carves. 


STRODE 8 0 


67 pee, C hae RDAs sand LON DO N ' 


YOUNG’S 


Established more than Half a Century. 


A 
| Sworciess ECONGUICAL EFFECTUM ONE CBIR BANG OURS 
DWrrnouT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS4.7 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE WC! 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


14.—For Extension of Foundry and 


Coke Stage, &c., Scarborough. Mr. 


Architect, York. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Pulling Down Old Buildings] and 
Erection of Four Warehouses, Fletcher Gate. Mr. John 
Howitt, Architect, King John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith (Gate, 
Nottingham. 

READING.—Dec. 20.—For Building Stabling and other 
Works. Mr. Albert W. Parry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Reading. 

RopLEY.—For Building Three Houses, Stabling, &c. 
T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

SHEFFIELD. —De, 21.—For Extension of Canal Warehouse. 
The Engineer, 28 London Road, Manchester. 

TAMWORTH.—Dec. 15.—For Building Assembly Room in 
Connection with the Municipal Buildings. Mr. N. Joyce, 
Architect, Stafford. 

Trim.—Dec. 17.—For Conversion of Gaol into School for 
Pauper Children. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

WooLwicH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Wing on the East of 


Infirmary at Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 1A Eleanor 
Road, Woolwich. 


W. Bell, Company’s 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 

For Repairing Wooden Bridge over the Burn of Cannie, Inver- 

cannie, for the Aberdeen Town Council Mr. BOULTON, 
Burgh Surveyor. 

J. McRobbie, Aberdeen ‘ ‘ ° 


- +£49 13 0 


BRADFORD. 

For Building Shops and Warehouse, Leeds Road, Laisterdyke. 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, 55 Ba 
Street, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. Pickard & Sons, mason. 
H. & A. Thomas, joiner. 
J. Wood, plumber and glazier. 
J. Wheater, plasterer and concreter. 
A. Hill, slater. 
Le Smith, painter. 
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YOUNG & CO 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUN GS 


"'ERICTION 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 


HOISTS 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 


PALACE MOTION LOCKS SPRING HINGES 


For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, hae ec 


For MAN Hor MANSIONS, 


LOCKS “settorscs 


Have world-wide reputation sane for 


EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


WRITE FOR 


PATTERN. 


For INSTITUTIONS,| Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


Y 


ChimneyColumns | 
i Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 

4 repaired. 
Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Bsti- | 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 


PRICES, 


TRLEGRAMS— 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SQLE PROPRIETOR. 


OLUME XXXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d,—Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“Blackburn, Nottingham. 


EADIN G CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRADFORD — continued. DUDLEY. 
For Building Business Premises, Rawson Place. Mr, H. | For Heating, by Small-bore Hot-water Pipes, Church of Our 

Isirr, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers. Lady and St. Thomas. 

Accepled Tenders. RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accefied ). 

North & Sons, Idle, mason. 
Wilkinson & Dawson, Bradford, joiner. GUILDFORD. 
Walton & Brown, Bradford, plumber. For Improvement Works, Church Road, Markenfield Road, 
C. Howroyd & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. and Millmead Terrace Road, Guildford. Mr. H. PEAK, 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. Borough Surveyor. 

Taylor & Parsons, Bradford, ironfounder. Elliott, Guildford . : ; : : ; sf SAO EIS 0 
J. Roome, Bradford, painter. Fifield, Woking . : , , : ; AF yg ty Oe 
Kavanagh, Surbiton . : ; : ; a Joon O-'O 
CANTERBURY. ‘ Franks, Guildford ; 336 0 Oo 
For Value of Old Material after Pulling Down and Removing Engall, Guildford ‘ nape Oe O 

Columns and Roof of Butter Market, Canterbury. Miles, Guildford . 4 ; Meer OF ok Orne 
H. LOVELL, London (accepted) . ; ‘ £42 10 O R. SMITH, Guildford (accepted ) « é : ert O40 
J. L. Green, Canterbury . . . . 25 10 90 Additional for Kerbing. 

G. Laning, Canterbury . ; ; ; : es OO Fifield, Woking . 4 wy. 2 : nye t2) 8 
Ainch & Terry, Canterbury . ; ; : Phe tOy. O Elliott, Guildford d : ; ; : eee TO. 
Terry & Sons, Canterbury . . . « « 317 10 O|  Engall, Guildford 5 St ee ee teeth O 
mee bode, Canterbury. |... vague aint oe al Gn. 0 Smith. ulldford =. > ano eaten 4 bZeto, -O 
J. Bowers, Canterbury . : 3 ‘ : aie ee Se > a) Miles, Guildford . ; ; , ! ‘ We eee eG 
Franks, Guildford ; 7 ‘ : ° #9 AGG O 

CHILBOLTON. Kavanagh, Surbiton 48 0 O 

For Building House, Chilbolton, Hants, for Mr. T. E. Studeley. Sydney ae) Austen Roads: 

Mr. J. HiLary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. Garnett, Guildford ; ; 690 0 oO 
Crook & Sons, Southampton . ; : 1 919 0 O ie Smith, Guildford rf q < : . 630 0 0 
Annett & Son, Andover . 4 ; F 16053 2-040 Engall, Guildford ; : : : : 7 575.0) 50 
Spratt & Sons, Wherwell . ; ; ; . 1,590 0 0 Miles, ‘Guildfo: (isha ‘ ; ; Py 56S 50 
Stevens & Sons, a a ; : 242356855 00.0 FRANKS, Guild‘ aid (accepted) . A ; 2 4090! oO 
Beale, Andover ; : é 2 #2 -¥,497° 0-0 
Hedge, Whitchurch . : 5 J +) 3965-0:2 10 HASTINGS. 

C. GRACE, Clatford (accepted) : ; ‘ - 1,325 © ©} For Construction of a Four-cell Fryers Refuse Destructor, 
with Chimney Shaft 150 feet high, Fume Cremator, &c, 
CROYDON. and the Strengthening of the existing Sewage Tank at 
For Supply of Guernsey Granite (1,000 tons), for the Guardians Rock-a-Nore Road, Hastings. Mr. P. H. PALMER, 
of Croydon Union, Borough Surveyor. 
W. Hudson, Brighton . , h ‘ : £783 6 8 Small & 5on, Birmingham i F : » £5, 10ds6 4. 8 
Clee Hill Granite Co., Ludlow . ‘ : 650 0 oO Cooke & Co., Battersea . : ; : a hyd 34 CeO 
S. Trickett & Son, Millwall ; ; 3 =| 570 16. 8 P. Jenkins, Hastings ; : , : na e449" Oo vO 
E. & H. Bewers, Borough . ; , : Reson S04 W. Neil, London , : ‘ : : ., 4,005, 20 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ; ‘ « 502-10 -'O J. Lester, Hastings . : Seo OTERO MO 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . Sot cs eS h40n Se 4 Manlove, Alliott & Co., Nottingham : 4.3017 (On O 
R,. L. & J. Fennings, London Bridge . ; wersans1G, 8 MoRGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Southampton 
A. & F. MANUELLE, London (accepied) . H'n6 37-102 16 (accepted) ; : : ; ni 35909 s.01.0 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


* Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
] Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
é 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
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ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES. 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SUREAGE 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


: Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Decempsr 14, 1888. | 


eee 
GAINSBOROUGH. L 


For Heating Mission Hall, Bridge Street, on the H 


Hot-water System. 


RENTON G1BBs, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepted ). 


GATESHEAD. 


For Boundary Wall, Palisade Wall, and Ashlar Coping for 
proposed Recreation Ground, Sunderland Road, Gateshead. 


Mr. J. BOWER, Borough Surveyor. 

' Joyce Bros , Newcastle : - : 
W. Lawton, North Shields . 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle 
Moorhead & Arkle, Newcastle 
F. Wakefield, Gateshead. ; 
A. Thompson, jun., Gateshead . 
J. Milburn, Bill Quay . : 
T. Robson, Gateshead ; : 
J. Nicholson, South Shields : 
Milburn & Gibson, Gateshead . F 
T. H. Hutchinson, Gateshead . 
G. Scott & Son, Newcastle . 


T. & J. KELL, Low Fell, Gateshead (accepted ) : 217 I 


Ratling. 
J. A. Somerset, Newcastle . : ° 
HARTLEPOOL. 


For Painting Offices and Borough Court, Town-hall, Hartle- 


ONDON—continued. 


igh Pressure | For Erection of a Cricket Pavilion near the Manor Way, 
Blackheath, for Mr. George Valentine. Mr. BENAIAH W. 
ADKIN, Architect, 33 Walbrook. 


G, Davenport : ; : . . £209, <0 .0 
Kennard Bros. . A , : 3 ; = 22yaO O 
H. L. Holloway . : - i : . 254 770180 
G. F. HASELL (accepted) . ; 208 oO oO 

3 . £366 18 oO = : ia 
: . 340 15 11 | For Pulling Down and Removing Old Buildings, for the Poplar 

: ines eG Me District Board of Works. 

. 300 0 0 W. Lusby, Cambridge Heath Road. : . £87 Oe 
; 292 0 O R. Richards, Cassland Road. j . ; 85. torte 
5 293 18 oO C. Proctor, Stepney ; * "80. "ORO 
3 268*19 43 C. Butter, Mile End. A ; ‘4 2 .. TTEIO=O 
; 2t0 8 oO J. M. Hinton, Bedford Square f. é ; : 76 peeTe 
.. 248 2 0 | W. Evans, Old Ford Road : ; 5 > SOOT 
i eh ke” Conway, Hackney Road : ° ; O55 eyo 
: 229" 9% A. Mayes, Hackney ; A : , i . 50 10 O 
218 0 0 Denton & Jutsum, Bromley . : : i9i859.,00 20 
4 11 W. & J. York, Mile End : . p45 O° 0 
G. Tatum, Holloway Road ° : ree. .0 <6 
W. Irons, Dalston. : . ‘ exees OO 
- + 142 0 0}  &§, Barlow, Burdett Road Te - Binds <0 


pool. Mr. H. C. CRUMMACK, Borough Engineer. : : 
Cornforth & Carter, Hartlepool - ; . £62.15 0 ments with artific 
J. H. Haggerstone, Hartlepool 506 On O 


SMYTHE BRos., Hartlepool (accepted ) 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Heating Offices, Paradise Street, Liverpool, on the 


Efficient Small Pipe System. 


EDWARD BovEs & RUDKIN (accepied). 


LONDON. 


For Paving Work, &c., Globe Road and Mile End Road. Mr. 
J. M. KNIGHT, Surveyor, Vestry Hall. 


Mowlem & Co.. 

G. G. Rutty 

W. Griffiths : : , 

W. H. Wheeler : : : 
WoopHaM & FRY (accepted). 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
UOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls. 8d. 
T'welve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADBRESS,—Ask for “SuRvEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


tH 19-8 : made in 
1orough 

A 
Cure for maa: all colours 
Damp Walls hs and 
and is ————— colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post, 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 

REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 

ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Ghee hort Oar) gO 


Surveyor. 


Fluted Pilasters, 
Mullions, Coping 
Construction of S 


For Taking up old York Stone Flagging and Relaying Pave- 


ial Stone of approved quality, in front of 


the Houses of Parliament, from Cannon Row, Westminster 
Bridge, to Cannon Row, Parliament Street, for the West- 
minster District Board of Works. Mr. WELBY WHEELER, 


PATENT INDURATED STONE Co., Westminster Chambers 


(accepted ). 


For Supply of artificial Stone, Pediments, Consoles, Brackets, 


Caps, Bases, Window Sills, Heads and 
Stones and Paving Flags, required in the 
even large Shops and Dwellings in New 
Mr. EDWARD CROSSE, Architect, 


32 Bermondsey Square, S.E. Mr. W. J. Fife, Surveyor, 


PATENT INDURATED STONE Co., Westminster Chambers 


. £6,400 0 O Road, Bermondsey. 
* 5,800 O O 
: sb) 4 dee. O 2 Whittington Avenue, E.C. 
. » 5,743 0 O 
: a5, 107-40. 0 


PRICE LIST. 
= SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to 13 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 rer cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

1 Specially adapted for Con- 
: nes Floors and Street Paving. 
“EGLIPSE! PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 38 parts 
standard Testing Sand, 23u Jbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making juints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLUE Lias LIMg, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c, Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ E.C. 


(accepted ). 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, T.les, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Healing aud Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
toil Cases, 


“Burton Weir’ Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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, SUPPLEMENT 
ath LONDON — continued. NANT WICH. 

For Rebuilding Challis’s Royal Hotel, Rupert Street, W., for | For Laying, Fixing, &c , Cast-iron Water Mains, with necessary 
Mr. Joseph Challis (Contract No. 1, exclusive of Fittings). Sluice Valves, Hydrants, Fittings, &c., for the Water 
Mr. JOHN WALDRAM, Surveyor, 16 Graven Street, Supply of Poole, for the Nantwich Union Rural Sanitary 
Charing Cross, W.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. George Authority. Mr. J. A. DAVENPORT, Engineer, 152 Hospital 
Hackford, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. Street, Nantwich. 

PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) A ET,533 9:10 J. Bush & Co., Preston *- ; : : ‘ £737 9 9 
: ‘ : W. Shingler, Chester . s ; , . ee4son ze 6 

For Constructional Ironwork and Fireproof Floors, &c., in ’ 

Challis’s Royal Hote), Rupert Street, W., for Mr. Joseph pe Levens. Sons euCleyie : : 4 5 Sip as 
Challi G. Burton, Widnes. ; k : ; Tg20L1on. O 
allis. Mr. JOHN WALDRAM, Surveyor, 16 Craven Street, MoPatere Lower Clant 38 } 
Charing Cross, W.C. J. Brown peed OO a ell ae i Oo 
DENNEIT & INGLE (accepted) 1 : » £1,368 0 0 Brunell, Powell & Jones, Llandrindod ‘Wells ew 72. el “O 
Senet cs Harris, Shrewsbury : : : e225) 210) 0 

reo! . Fulcher & Jones, W t 7 A : ele 4 O 

For Building Cemetery Chapel for the Long Eaton Local C. Hale, ee! : bee ~ ; ’ : 205 . 2 

Board. : liood, ac Holt,,Crewe* 93) Se cree eteO 2.00 
H. Green, Nottingham 18 Oe ee £000 0”, O Wood & Son, Willaston. ae EEF EO LE -. O 
Burnett & Odell, Nottingham. . . - 784 10 oO J. SwINToN, ‘Middlewich (accepted ) : : Lalo Tj sgaee Sai ©) 
Evans & Woodcock, pie Green . ; = {750 0-0 Spann & Wright, Crewe. 143-02" 10 
J. Bull, Long Eaton. . . = Ate OO * Pipes and Valves, &e. a, included. 
ie Hutchinson, Nottingham | : : ; DEVO FoR 
J. H, Clark, Sherwood. ; : : 5 ATT apt niie yere) NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

G. Fullalove, Long Eaton . . . . - 679 O O| For Presentation Memorial Drinking Fountain, for Miss 

W. Challands, Nottingham . : : : OT Oy yO Colvill. 

J. Brown, Long Eaton. Gab te. O70 00 C. J. ELuiorr & Son, Rz t ted). 

G. YOUNGMAN, Long Eaton (accepted) ; - -664); 0 0 J Bees es 

Lb. Keeling, Hyson Green . : ; 7 0004 O02 O SHEFFIELD. 

J. Hodgson & Sons, Nottingham . . . 659 0 O| For Taking Down Existing Buildings and Erection of Stables, 

Club-room, Shed, Store-room, and Outbuildings to the 

MAIDENHEAD. Royal Exchan; ge Hotel, Lansett Road, Sheffield. Messrs. 

For Formation of Road, Ray Field Estate, Maidenhead, for SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects, 3 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Mr. J. Fuller. Messrs. C. Cooper & R. C. Davy, Sur- J. Lister, Rotherham . aay £547 o oO 
veyors, Maidenhead. __ F: Charlesworth & Sons, Shefieldies A eee aaa) 

Woodham & Fry, Greenwich. ; ; & 332 7.017-0 Goulder Bros, Sheffield. : z ? etd G5 sO 
G. Smith, Maidenhead ; ; , ; 230-0 0 J. Chambers & Sons, Sheffield . ‘ . 405.05 0 
Free & Son, High Wycombe : : é rr ZOOn On. S. Squire, Barnsley . é 3 : Bh 403)20 0 
F. Talbot, Caversham , : ; ; 2h EQS1{O% 0 G. Langden & Sons, Sheffield. : : i 49550 700 
H. Hill, Maidenhead . : : Tinto OL O J. White, Sheffield 5 3 : : : 3° AB hi OR 
R. WEBB, Maidenhead (accepted ) : : Av4 GT feats pee) W. Alflat, Sheffield . ; : ‘ . » 475 9 0 
J. Harrison, Sheffield . : ; : : . 466 I0 oO 

” _ NAVAN. : J. Mirwood, Sheffield . A ; : ‘ . 460 16 Io 

For Heating Donaghpatrick Church on the Efficient Small Pipe E. & W. Oxley, Sheffield. : 4 . 449 0 0 

System. J. Morton, Sheffield (accepted) ii ase ASO: RICO 
EDWARD BOYES & RUDKIN (accepted). T. Lees, Sheffield : . . 1 4372, 0.40 
SOMETHING NEW (@ AND EFFECTIVE. DRUREMNMON D'S 
| NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 
ie <——METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 


excluding Leakage. 
For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Statlboards, Pavement 
Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
5 Made in Large Sheets tor Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass Also in Tinted 
= Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and daz ling effect that is not 
attained by ae aye Glass in the Market. 


PLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


= DRUMMON LIN DSAY “Geant trnans), 3 85 Montrose Street, GL AS GOW. 
Ei. HERRMARNN, | 
TIMBER MERCHANT & INIPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD Woops, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residences Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electrie Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &c. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION ‘TO 


LAING, WHARTON Qa Down. 
ADDRESS—824 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS. 


Before Specifying AGS RET oe are invited to apply to 


__ “tee | P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 


DRUMMONDS PERFECT 5 
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RIPPONDEN. 
For Rebuilding Retaining Wall, Ripponden Wood, for the 
Soyland Local Board. Mr. JOHN WADSWORTH, Surveyor. 
Crawshaw Bros., Ripponden . ; . 38. od, per yard. 
E. Riley, Rishworth : : Si) 5D a3 


T. Walker, Sowerby Aone ; Byawe 
A. Ingle, Barkisland : : : oe 2 8 95 
W. & H. Hamer, Barkisland (accepted). 2 3 “A 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
For Building Corner House and Adjoining House at Western 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for Mrs. G, J. Mills. Mr. 
ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, 25 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


H. E. Cruttenden, Hastings . £2,904 0 O 
Charles Hughes, Hastings . 2,885 0 0 
P. Jenkins, Hastings ; : : 2,870 0 O 
A. H. White, Hastings ; : : i. O78. LOn OG 
Cc. & E. Harman, Hastings . ; - a 12,770 40. 30 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . i ; sts 7 370 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, Hastings 2,700 10a? 

oemme) 


Taylor Bros., Hastings , é : » 2,675 ° O- 
Alternative Estimate for Corner House and Three Adjoining 
Houses similar to one another. 


H. E. Cruttenden, Hastings . : : » £5,187 
C. Hughes, Hastings : : : » 5,090 
P, Jenkins, Hastings : . : 5 5,070 
A. H. White, Hastings . ‘ : : 5,050 


OrO 0 0 0,000 
o0000 000 


C. & E, Harman, Hastings . ; : . 4,810 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . 3 : . 4,662 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . ; : 7 » 4,639 
ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN (accepted) . 4,628 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For Alterations to Penkhull Schools, for the Stoke-on-Trent 
School Board. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, 
Hanley. Quantities by the Architects. 


Exors. of Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent. . £1,160 
James Bowden, Burslem . : 1,050 
Thomas Minks, Fenton . : : : ; 999 
Cornelius Cornes, Hanley c ; : ; 975 


Herbert Wetton, Fenton . : ‘ : : 950 
J. T. Clarke, Hanley : - ‘ ; ‘ 937 
John Gallimore, Newcastle . ; ‘ ; 935 
Nicholas Bennett, Burslem As el ‘ gog 
Thomas Godwin, Hanley . 2 P ; ; 890 
NATHAN BARLOW, Stoke-on-Trent (accep/ed ) . 890 


CoO OOC OO CGS 
eco000000000 


STOKE-ON-TREN T—continued. 
For Alterations to Nurses’ Home, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley 
Quantities by the Architects. 


Exors. of R. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent £585 @ oO 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : : . ea Wi Oars 
NATHAN BARLOW, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) . 440 9 O 


THRAPSTONE. ' 
For Heating Brigstock Manor, for Mr. Austen Mackenzie, on 
the High-pressure Principle. 
RENTON Grsss, Liverpool and Birmingham (acceféed ). 


WORTHING, 
For Alterations to Town Hall, Worthing. Mr. HORNE, Town 
Surveyor. 
W.H. Sawle, Worthing. : : . £107 ore 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . f : ; . 150 - one 
Snewin & Son, Worthing : : : 142 0 0 
W. W. Sandell, Worthing . : : : bis FAG other 
A. CroucH, Worthing (accepted ) : : SS BT 
For Paving and Draining Ashdown Road, Worthing. Mr. 
W. HORNE, Surveyor. 
T. H. Churcher, Worthing . . : : . £211 14 6 
T. Ovett, Worthing . : ‘ ‘ : .. 262 FGA 
W. Mills, Worthing A : 5 : fy ay ee 
W. W. Sandell, Worthing . 5 . 166 9 oO 
J. Churcher, Worthing ‘ ‘ i : GR 427 
W. CHURCHER, Worthing (accepted ) : a 6Gas 3 
WARRINGTON. 
For Supplying Cast-iron Water Tank at the Workhouse, 


Warrington. 
W. Jones & Son . . ; 
Pearson & Knowles . F : 
WIDNES FOUNDRY CO. (accepted ) 


«'£123519 20 
120 0 O 
104. 0 O 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Heating Holy Trinity Church, Heath Town, by Patent 
Hot-water Heating Apparatus. 
RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (acceféed ). 


WOOLTON. 
For Heating with Hot-water Pipes the Conservatory at Woolten 
Grove, near Liverpool, for Mrs. Janion. 
RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accefied). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. | 7 


Britis oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | & 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


Rare Ge Bet, Laas WW Pur 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING | |i ia) | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of E:Tares, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crertiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 26s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBiEs, upon application, 


24 GRAY’S 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


‘Stained & Leaded Glass 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical i}, 

i= poses. f 
#8] Designs & Estimates Free. Also [lif 

Catalogue on application. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 
ASPHALTE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes, 


M. STODDART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


INN ROAD CAKNG 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


1902 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
; Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SHSSSSSSSCSSSESSSSPHO SSO SS SSS OSHSSHPOOS 


SIMPLEX -TiEAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
x* «x « x SKYLIGHTS & 


No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


best style and on short notice. — 


SOUTHWARK ST, 


0. E, HORNOR, 
¢ 
LONDON, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
COLLINGE’S 8.2 


q|| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


“4|WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
4; Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. ‘ see Ree ee ee ioe 
ee GROVER Comtminuee, pnemeons. &e. [HRAY’S 
Ki ARBLE ® Wo RK. | sritannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 

Ree ge Poa e f iLLUS a eae ONIALe & FULL iio 

EMLE Y & SONS, Lim4. v0 s PARTICULARS (Senr Post Free). * * * * 4 HINGES AND BOLTS . 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and ay Sena <6 ACGME 2 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
For Single & Double-acting Doors. 

Also‘ ACME ’’ DOOR-SPRING 
‘ for Double-acting Doors only 


Correctly Written and 
Lit\ographed by zeturn of 
é post certaino.- 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


QUANTITIES, ETC < 


AWARDS— 
Fdinburgh& York 
Exhibuions, 1886. 
Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887, 


7 OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


J Prices quoted on application for Delive TP | a ; ; ; Jamon 
hiuilway Station, for all varieties of : Very eh ee ea i ain Sete Show. enmiee i HINDLE, 
BATH STONE hes Nea a me Be ey he a PRINTING WORK 8, HOUNDSDITCH NORTON & Co 
uilders’ use. eiiaaidciet F 
Address=YOCKNEY & CO,, Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. BIRMINGHAM, | Ulustrated Price Lists, 


&c.,on application. OLDHAM, 


SUPPLEMENT 
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___SUPPLMMENT : 


of pressed bricks locally, and he was anxious to push the 
TRADE NOTES. building forward. If the Council allowed the 50/., he eanid still 
Av the last meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council, plans , be at a loss of 35/. himself. It was decided that the Council ask 
for the Jubilee scheme for the erection of a bridge over the Irvine the Market Hall Committee to grant the 507,, the money to 
and a drive to Bellfield were considered, and that of Mr. Tait, , come out of the Jubilee Fund. 
Forth Bridge Works, was" adopted, the premium of 10 guineas | Ar Carlisle Mr. McKie, the city surveyor, has prepared a 
being awarded. The entire scheme 1s expected to cost about report for the consideration of the authorities and the citizens 
2,500/, provided partly by rates and partly by public sub- ' generally, upon the necessity for an extension of the main out- 


scription. : fall sewers and storm outlets of Carlisle, at an estimated cost of 
THE new bridge between Glasgow and Hillhead, for which about 13,000/. 
tenders are now being received, and which is to cross the | MESSRS. STEELE & Woop, of Stoke-on-Trent, have just 


Kelvin at Great Western Road, will be a handsome structure of jssued a sheet of designs, chromolithographed in numerous 
granite, with iron arches. It will be 60 feet broad, or 20 feet colours, of painted tiles for stoves, hearths, dados, pilasters, &c. 
wider than the present bridge. The work of reconstruction will jst of the sketches are well executed and very artistic. 


PS  ottuury Pate ass oat OR Pe ied of oi report a THE ninth Architectural and Building Trades’ Exhibition 
the Public Buildings Committee recommending the Board to oy Aik al aoa RS ae Royal Dene en eee meine 
purchase the freehold reversion in the land upon which the cpg ex ie oe Be ante Londor eC 4 P 
Public Hall stands, and the land adjoining, upon which it is Saag e Ys Pate a) 
proposed to erect the public buildings, containing 967 square Ir is stated that the Glasgow Corporation Street _Improve- 
yards, from the Oldbury charity trustees, at a cost of 4007, ment Trust has purchased the Gaelic Free Church, situated at 
‘Also that Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, architects, of West the corner of Gordon and Hope Streets, at a cost of 31,000/,, 
Bromwich, should be requested to submit plans and estimates for the purposes of street improvements. 

of the work for the proposed public buildings. Tue Honorary Freedom and Livery of the Worshipful 


AT . . : Company of Turners of London has been conferred upon Mr. 
T a meeting of the Evesham Rural Sanitary Authority on >), Viq Kirkaldy, M.Inst.C.E., “in recognition of his valuable 


Monday, tenders for the supply of pipes for Wickhamford_ and : ; 
Badsey Waterworks were opened, and that of Messrs. Firm- late a Se ede ee gue all sduetoae ee 
Be Merton rere seige, aotepted, at the following SOE BY Ser properties of every variety of material 
prices :—3 in. pipes, 4l, 35. 6d. per ton; 2in., 4/. 38. gd. perton; edin fe onctcactive hes y y 
special castings (about 17 cwt.), 72. 158. l ; ; . 

WE are requested to state that Messrs. Keller Bros., of 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Failsworth Local Board Sess : 
plans of the proposed sewage works were submitted by Messrs. ee i actpetaia supplied the stone for the base of the 


Lomax & Lomax, engineers, of Bolton, the estimated cost being ea : 
14,6207, Mr. C. J. Lomax, of the above firm, was appointed A LINE of gas-piping has been completed at Pittsburg, 
surveyor to the Board for a period of twelve months. Pa. F ate JU atewetes ae ey a poplar si and 
; ae Rae 4oo feet of wrought-iron pipe, the inside iameter 0 pipe 
f ies “eka oe ee ae, Board's eee being 36 inches. The eagles pipe weighs 485 lbs. per foot, 
2 Rereaneshi id the plans of the proposed new cottage homes and is 1} inches thick ; the wrought-iron pipe is g-inch thick, 
at Wednesfield have been adopted by the Wolverhampton and weighs 190 lbs. per foot. The former has lead and 
Poor Law Guardians. This reduces the cost by 120/. ' asphaltum joints, with double escapes ; the latter has an 
_ AT a meeting of the Ludlow Town Council a letter was read asbestos flange joint. All caulking is done from the inside of 
{rom Mr. Price, the contractor for the new Market Hall, asking the pipe, so that the pressure of the gas will only serve to make 
the Council to allow him 5o/, for Ruabon bricks for the facing the joint tighter. The pipe, when tested at the works, stood 
of the new Market Hall, as he was unable to get the quantity 300 lbs. pressure, and 80 Ibs. pressure when laid. 


BAT Ez. LONDON DEPOTS. 
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“Head Offices 
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Chief Offices} OQLITE, BATH.” = - 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
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STOKE GROUND. ’ 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co.,, EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK 
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FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH. 
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The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has been GREATLY IMPROVED. 4!/ old defects have been overcome. Duresco is now the most 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agent for outside 
use in the market. 
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ELSTOW, near Bedford, well known as the birthplace of 
Bunyan, has just had its church restored under the care of Mr. 
T. J. Jackson, architect, and a handsome clock has beenerected 
by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby. The clock is fitted 
with all latest improvements. All the main wheels are of the 
best gun-metal, with their teeth cut from the solid, so as to be 
perfectly accurate and smooth. The main frame is arranged 
so that any separate part may be removed without interfering 
with the remainder, and steel wire ropes carry the weights. 
Messrs. Smith & Sons guarantee the clock to go with very great 
accuracy, and to form a standard of timekeeping for the place. 
The clocks at Wootton and Goldington, near Elstow, were also 
made by the same firm. 


THE London Street Board School, Edinburgh, is warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester 
and London. 


A SUGGESTION for the construction of a deep-water dock at 
Workington is under consideration. The construction of a deep- 
water dock has also been proposed for Harrington. The 
Workington Town Council intend to try and induce the pro- 
moters of the scheme to co-operate with Workington. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a public meeting in connection with the registering of 
plumbers held in the Carlisle town-hall the Mayor presided, 
supported by Canon Ware, Mr. Crowder, Dr. Barnes, Dr. 
Lockie, Mr. Richard Forster, town clerk, Mr. L. H. Armour, 
secretary to the District Council for the North of England, and 
others, 

Mr. Hepworth, C.E., secretary of the local Association 
affiliated with the District Council at Newcastle, read a letter 
from Mr. William Brown, Medical Officer of Health for 
Carlisle, who said :—“While doctors and pharmaceutical 
chemists are subjected to the most searching tests as to their 
fitness for their respective callings, plumbers, who, from the 
very nature of their work, are much more potent for harm, are 
allowed to practise their craft free from fear of exposure, with- 
out any tested qualification whatever. I maintain that a 
plumber ought to be not only instructed in the ¢echnigue 
of his handicraft, but ought to have forcible mental 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
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p NDS PATENT 
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Own, is specially suited, 
Wards of the New Workhouse 
Oldham, &ce., &c. 


Prices, Testimonials, &e., on application. 


pictures presented to him, illustrating the disastrous con- 
sequences to which his incapacity or neglect may give rise. 
Such instruction would have a powerful influence in preventing 
the deplorable prevalence of wrong and imperfect workman- 
ship, which, I believe, results more from want of special know- 
ledge than indolence on the part of those who perform it.” 

The Mayor said that there was some want of technical 
education in the art of plumbing. We were all much in the 
hands of plumbers, and it might be taken as a sign of the 
interest in the trade, that there were so many doctors present. 
The object of the meeting, however, was to see if they could 
not pay rather less to the doctors and rather more to the 
plumbers. Plumbing was different from most other trades, 
and there was a responsibility, dignity and skill required in the 
art of plumbing which made it second to no trade in the 
country. The Prince of Wales, after a certain illness, declared 
that if he had not been Prince of Wales he would have liked 
to be a plumber. The Plumbers’ Guild, one of the most 
ancient Guilds in London, intended to do all they could to help 
the plumbers of England and Scotland. He had been present 
at the recent banquet of the Guild when the master made a 
very interesting speech on plumbing and sanitation ; but the 
real gist of the matter was that they had held examinations of 
plumbers all over England lately and only 30 per cent. had 
passed. 

Mr. Armour, of Gateshead, alluding to the movement which 
the Guild had volunteered to support with its corporate funds, 
said that in early days plumber’s work partook largely of a 
decorative character, but now it was more utilitarian. Sanita- 
tion had made wonderful strides, and the plumber of to-day 
should be a man who could not only bend lead but who knew 
how it should be put in when it was bent. He should have 
some knowledge of chemistry, of hydraulics, and a great*many 
other things, and it was to induce men to acquire the necessary 
qualifications that registration had been established. For the 
younger members of the trade the establishment of technical 
classes would be encouraged. One of the objects of the 
meeting was to elect representatives to the district council. 
The number for Carlisle would be nine, of whom three would 
be elected by the public, three by the master plumbers,*and 
three by the operatives. 

Mr. Crowder said he had attended in London last year, and 
had then heard sufficient to convince him of the importance of 
the work in hand. f 

Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, said that many .of the 
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plumbers in Carlisle were registered workmen and were as 


‘anxious as any one could be that there should be no work ill MESSRS. W. SCUPHAM ¢€ SONS. 
done. It was exceedingly desirable that the registration of 
competent men should become general. AMONG the industrial establishments in the North lately visited 


Dr. Barnes said that one of a doctor’s functions was to | by us is that of Messrs. W. Scupham & Sons, of Leeds, which 
prevent disease, and in that he would be helped by the present | was recently referred to in Zhe Architect. Messrs. Scupham 
movement. Plumbers work, being covered up, was often | & Sons are timber and mahogany merchants, manufacturers of 
scamped ; but he believed it was imperfectly done from all kinds of moulded and cabinet work. The firm has lately 
ignorance rather than design. issued a new illustrated catalogue under date of November 1, 

Mr. Armour mentioned there were about 4,000 plumbers 1888. First are illustrated several mirrors in best English gold 
registered throughout the country, and that architects. were | frames, varied in character and detail. Next come overmantels, 
beginning to stipulate that only registered plumbers should be | so much in favour now, on the shelves and ledges of which 
employed. He added that candidates for examination, who | nick-nacks and curios can find place. These are followed by 
passed with honours, gained the Freedom of the Plumbers, | gold mantel-glasses in differently designed frames. The black 
Company. and overmantel glasses are characterised by taste in the 

The meeting then appointed representatives, and the Mayor | samples illustrated. Looking-glasses for toilet purposes, cheval 
distributed certificates granted by the Plumbers’ Company to | glasses, &c., are given in much variety, and then come sundry 
the following operatives of the city :—James Routledge, John little specialties in the way of hang-up glasses, ovals, lavatory, 


Blair, John Routledge, John Graham, and William Brown. and bath-room glass. Moulded cornice poles, straight and 
‘ | angular, and such like fittings, are also introduced, with ar- 

——— ticles of furniture of everyday kind. The wood mortice door 

furniture, such as knobs for door handles, are made in oak, 

WINDOW-CLEANING ACCIDENTS PREVENTED. ebony, and partridge wood—these are Longbottom’s patent 


adjustable door furniture, of which Messrs. Scupham & Sons 

Mr. W. YOuLTON has invented a simple and inexpensive form | are the sole makers for the North. They have been used by 

of sash-fittings which, when applied to ordinary sliding sashes, | Her Majesty’s Board of Works, and also secured the gold medal 

‘enable the windows to open inwards for the cleaning or | at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition held at Saltaire last year. The 
painting of the outsides without necessarily removing any | firm have again lately extended their works, absorbing an 

flowers from the sills. The patent “ Accident-preventing” | adjoining estate, containing over 1,000 square yards, on which 

sliding sash-fittings may be fixed in a few hours by an average | are four rooms 92 feet in length. In addition to the above, 

handy man with only very slight interference with the wood- | they have opened a commodious wharf near Crown Point 

work and to any size window. Their general adoption will | Bridge, with a frontage to the river of 180 feet. These are 

obviate the lamentable and frequent fatal accidents attending | fitted up with new and specially designed machinery for the 

outside cleaning. The cleaning difficulty is solved in a remark- | sawing and working of timber. Overhead is a travelling 

ably simple and practicable manner, without additional | crane, running the entire length of the yard and partly 

draughts or detrimental strains. We recommend our readers | over the water, for landing logs from the boats and con- 

to test the merits of the invention for themselves. Messrs. | veying them to the different tiers. In Saxton Lane are 

Lloyd & Co., 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C., are | the drying-sheds, and at a distance of a minute’s walk is the 

the sole agents at present, but arrangements are pending for | manufactory in Mill Street. In the turning-room the lathes 
the supply of the fittings in complete window sets by all iron- | are seen at work, square turning being also carried on exten- 
mongers. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect to the Education | sively. In the picture-frame department are lengths of mould- 
Department, has highly approved of the invention, and has | ings in gilt, walnut and gilt, black and gilt, bronze, silver, oak, 
adopted it for the Queen Anne’s Mansions extension, of which | maple, rosewood, &c. In an adjoining room is the machinery 
he is architect, and also for the application of the fittings to all | for converting them into frames. There is a picture store- 
the windows in the existing building. room, and in another large room are men engaged in the 


Wilson's mai Dioptrical Pavement Lights. 
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WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are istributed in every direction. 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment Strom 
floor to ceiling and from mall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling in 
below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 

PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., 117 Charterhouse Street, Charterhouse Square, London, E.C. 
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manufacture of toilet and mantel-glass frames. 


backs, after which they are passed on to the packers. 


finishing mouldings and different articles of furniture. 
would hardly be complete without an inspection of the 
stock and showrooms in the establishment. 

senior, the founder of the business, is still the pr 
of the establishment, besides being well kno 


connected with the town for many years past. 
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AN ELECTRIC TRAVELLING CRANE. 


THE application of electricity to the working of cranes has been 
Perhaps the first practical use of this agent 
for lifting purposes was the electric hoist of Dr. J. Hopkinson, 
exhibited at the Paris Electrical Exhibition of 1881. Since then 
it has been applied to hotel lifts and cranes, but not to any great 


however, an electric crane of great 
power was described by Mr. W. Anderson at the Bath meeting 


increasing of late. 


extent. Quite recently, 


of the British Association ; and another large travelling crane, 
worked entirely by the electric current, has been introduced 
into the well-known timber-yard of Mr, Herrmann, at Lime- 
house. This crane has been adopted to avoid the insurance 
rates required for steam-cranes, which are obviously dangerous 
in a wood-yard. It has been designed by Messrs. R. E, 
Crompton & Co., of Chelmsford, and is found to do its duty 
very satisfactorily. Hydraulic power might have been used for 
the crane, but there was already an electric plant for lighting 
purposes on the premises, and hence electricity was adopted. 
The new crane runs on a tramway along the roof of the timber 
warehouse, and is used to raise the incoming logs of timber 
from the canal. An electric motor is attached to the frame of 
the crane, and geared with friction gearing of the Raworth type 
to a central shaft, which, by means of three levers and a foot- 
brake, performs the three operations of hoisting, slewing, and 
propelling the crane. The current is conveyed to the electric 
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In the finishing- 
room the glass-cutters are at work, supplying the sizes re- 


quired, the fitters putting them in the frames and sauna: the 
na 
workroom near by a number of women are busily engaged in 
polishing knobs, rings, spindles, cornice poles, &c.; others are 
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wn as a town 
councillor, and having taken great interest in all public affairs 
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eee 
ton dynamo, which also supplies 300 incandescent lamps em. 
ployed for lighting one of the factories. It gives a current 
having an_ electromotive force of 110 volts ; and some 30 am- 
peres are used to work the crane. It was specified that the 
crane should lift 15 cwt. as a maximum load, raise 10 cwt. at a 
speed of 80 feet per second, and slew at the same speed ; but, 


as a matter of fact, it can lift 18 cwt., and in other respects the 
specification values have been improved upon. 


ee 
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CIRCUS BUILDING, 


AN action has been decided in the Court of Session, Edin- 
burgh, in which Mr. A. Stewart, builder, of Dundee, sought to 
recover 1,718/. 125. 7a. from Mr. Newsome, the circus pro- 
prietor, as balance of an account for erection of a new Circus in 
Edinburgh. From the evidence it appeared that Mr. Stewart 
was instructed in September or October last to build the circus, 
and it was represented to him that it was of great importance 
that it should be ready for occupation before the end of De- 
cember or the New Year holiday season, and that he pressed 
on the building operations and had the circus so far completed 
as to get it licensed and ready for occupation within the desired 
time. The account for preparing plans, obtaining the authority 


of the Dean of Guild Court, and for erecting and furnishing the 


circus, amounted to 4,718/,; and he had received 2,000/, and a 
bond for 1,000/. over the pr 


operty. The action was opposed on 
the ground that the work was performed under a contract by 


which it was a condition that the circus should be ready for 


occupation during the New Year holidays ; that the price, in- 


cluding furnishings, was 2,700/, ; that the 300/. over that sum 


which had been paid amply covered any additions or altera- 
tions ; and, besides, that any addition or alterations were made 
on the builder’s own responsibility and without instructions. 
According to Mr, Newsome, his circus in Nicholson Street 
was burned down in September 1887, and Mr. Stewart, who 
was then employed by him to build a circus at Bradford, 
applied for the job of rebuilding the Edinburgh one. He agreed 
to give him the work of rebuilding it upon a plan similar to that 
of the. Bradford one, and Mr, Stewart undertook to have the 


necessary plans prepared for the Dean of Guild Court, and to 
construct the building in accordance therewith, including the 
necessary fixtures and decorations, in time for the holiday 
season, for 2,000/, Plans were submitted to the Dean of Guild 


motor by two copper tubes, laid along the tramway, and taken 
off suitable contacts. In other respects the crane is of the 
ordinary build. The power is derived from an 18-unit Cromp- 
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Court on October 27, but they were not passed till Novem- 
ber 17, and that on certain conditions which were agreed to by 
plaintiff on his own responsibility without consulting him ; and 
during the progress of the work plaintiff never intimated any 
additions. Mr. Stewart intimated on November 8 that he had 
made three plans, so as to. suit the Dean of Guild Court, the 
Surveyor and Firemaster, and adjoining proprietors, and that he 
would require 2,500/. To this Mr. Newsome replied that he would 
give 2,700/. if finished in time for the holidays ; and this sum and 
more has been paid, and he does not admit any extras. In 
answer, Mr. Stewart denied a contract for 2,200/, and said that 
the character of the building was entirely changed after the 
2,200/, was referred to, and that the change was very much to 
increase the expense. Both the public authorities and neigh- 
bouring proprietors insisted on these changes, which involved 
among other things the substitution of iron for wood, and the 
providing of additional exits and other precautions for the cases 
of fire occurring. The defendant was aware of these matters at 
the time, and that it would not be possible to reconstruct the 
buildings without expending much more than 2,200/. Defendant, 
after the plans had been prepared, instructed plaintiff that he 
wished the building to be such that it might be used as a music 
hall as well as a circus, and this added largely to the cost ; and 
it was quite understood by all parties that the cost of the work 
so altered would be much above 2,700/., and that plaintiff was 
to receive much more. 

Lord Fraser, in giving judgment, said the question was 
whether the plaintiff contracted to build a circus for the sum of 
2,700/, and if he did not do so what sum was due for building 
it. The main difficulty arose from the discordant evidence of 
two persons, who he believed honestly intended to tell the truth 
according to the best of their recollection. The pursuer and 
Mrs Newsome were hopelessly at variance as to a conversa- 
tion which they had at Bradford as to the conditions on which 
the circus was to be built. Evidently they had not understood 
each other. ‘Their letters and telegrams showed that they 
both laboured under difficulties of grammar and spelling, and 
it was evident that they did not express themselves with that 
precision which the circumstances required. Mrs. Newsome 
wanted the circus built speedily and cheaply, and the plaintiff 
said he would do his utmost to oblige her, and this was trans- 
lated by her to mean he would build the circus for 2,700/., a 
sum that had been named under totally different conditions 
from those under which the circus was actually built. Mrs. 


ET 


Year, and plaintiff was anxious to have it completed, and put 
much energy into it. Objections were taken in the Dean of 
Guild Court, and new plans had to be got. As the burgh 
engineer said, there had been a kind of panic owing to the 
Exeter disaster a short time before, and more was required 
than would otherwise have been necessary. The re- 
jection of the plans of November 10, his lordship said, 
brought matters to a crisis, Plaintiff went to Bradford, 
and, according to his evidence, he told defendant 
that the building could not be built for 2,700/. or 3,000/,, and 
the defendant agreed to pay whatever sum was necessary to 
build the circus by the New Year. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Newsome said that no agreement was come to, and there was 
no conversation about the price. The Court must decide 
between these contradictory statements. The Lord-Ordinary 
could not hold that there was a contract to build the circus for 
aspecific sum as it was ultimately built. The building, accord- 
ing to one witness, was the quickest job he ever saw done ; and 
he had been 50 years in business. Pressed by Mrs. Newsome 
to enable her to earn 1,000/, during the New Year holidays, 
which she described as their harvest, the plaintiff hurried on 
his operations without making those prudent arrangements with 
sub-contractors which he would have made if he had been 
acting under a specific contract. Plaintiff, must, therefore, be 
paid for the work and labour done and the material supplied, 
and the only course was to see what was a reasonable sum. 
Plaintiff had been paid 3,000/, and claimed in all 4,718/. 125. 7d. 
Now, if the defendant paid that sum he would get value for the 
money ; the circus had been leased for three years at a rent of 
1,300/. a year, and that was an excellent return. The building 


being fireproof it could be insured at a reasonable rate. His 
Lordship quoted the evidence of Mr. Barton, a Biot ione! 
an 


witness, who stated that plaintiff’s prices were reasonable, < 
seemed to be very fair, taking into consideration the short time 
‘in which the work had to be done. The building was up to the 
price charged ; and the result was that he must give decree for 
the sum sued for, with expenses. 


RoyAL PRINCESS’s THEATRE, LonDoN.—The Christmas 
bill of this theatre will include the production at daily matineés, 
except Saturday, of “Oliver Twist,” in which drama Miss 
Grace Hawthorne will appear as Nancy Sykes. These matinées 
will commence on Monday, 24th inst. “ Hands Across the 


Sea” continues in the evening bill. 
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CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 


ON Thursday, the 6th inst., a visit of the Science Society of 
this college to the Millwall Docks was arranged by Mr. Henry 
Adams, M.Inst.C.E, who accompanied the members. Mr. 
F. E. Duckham, the engineer to the Dock Company, met the 
party at the railway station, and was most assiduous in showing 
and explaining the many interesting details with which the 
Dock abounds. Among the points noted were some economic- 
ally built sheds with compound iron and wood roof trusses, and 
other very light galvanised roofs of 60 feet span. When first 
opened the Dock was fitted with fixed hydraulic cranes on the 
quay ; these have been supplemented by portable hydraulic 
cranes, which are found much more convenient, and they have 
since been largely adopted elsewhere. The arrangement of the 
pipe mains was explained, and the method by which a breakage 
at any point could be shut off by means of stop-valves, so as to 
permit the machinery at other parts to continue working. 
Branches at intervals allow connection to be made with the 
portable cranes, and the telescopic pipes provided give a con- 
siderable range of movement. The grain machinery was next 
inspected, with the automatic weighing gear and self-emptying 
buckets, and Mr. Duckham’s pneumatic apparatus for discharg- 
ing mud from the dredger barges was seen in operation. Much 
interest was taken in the hydraulic engine-house and the 
various pumping apparatuses, which were fully explained to the 
visitors. To prevent damage to the engines an ingenious self- 
acting relief-valve is used, by which a large area is opened to 
allow the pressure-water to flow back into the tank when the 
accumulator reaches the top of its stroke, and the draught of 
water from the main is suddenly reduced. The graving dock 
was fortunately empty, so that its construction could be seen, 
together with the flat-sided caisson at its entrance, a large ship 
being on the blocks in course of scraping and painting ; and the 
noted 75-ton shears, by Messrs. Day & Sumner, of Southamp- 
ton, were observed with some interest, owing to that subject 
having been set for the home work of students in machine con- 
struction at the last May examination of the Science and Art 
Department. By the courtesy of Messrs, MacDougal, their ex- 
tensive wood-fibre paper-making plant was next seen in opera- 
tion, from the arrival of the spruce fir logs at one end to the 
packing of the bales of finished paper at the other. The whole 
of the processes were in full swing, but an intimation was given 
that the visit was considered to be “ private and confidential.” | 
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Before separating, Mr. Adams proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Duckham for his kindness in allowing the members to visit the 
Docks, and especially for the trouble he had taken to explain 
everything likely to interest them. Also to Messrs. MacDougal, 
as the members who were unable to accompany the party 
certainly missed a treat in the unexpected addition of their 
works to the programme. Mr, Duckham, in replying, said he 
had not shown half there was to be seen, and he would be 
happy to meet the Science Society again to show them the 
remainder. This offer was fully appreciated, as the swing and 
drawbridges, dock gates, capstans, &c., could not be inspected, 
owing to darkness setting in. After partaking of Mr. Duck- 
ham’s hospitality, the members returned to town, “sad” that 
winter days should be so short, but decidedly “ wiser” than 
they set out. 


ENGLISH TRADE WITH NORWAY, 


THE report of Acting Consul-General Hearn on the trade of 
Norway in 1887 states that the most noteworthy fact, from a 
British point of view, is the elevation of Great Britain to the 
first place in the value of the imports, a position which has 
hitherto been held by Germany. Although the surplus over the 
imports from Germany is only 23,000/., or 4 per cent. of the 
total imports, still, in all previous years the balance has been 
very much the other way ; and, at a time when the trade of 
Germany is being pushed to its utmost, and the competition 
with England is so great, it is satisfactory to find that the trade 
of Great Britain with Norway more than holds its own. At the 
same time, the imports from Great Britain increased by 50,000/., 
or I per cent. of the total imports over 1886 ; while the imports 
from Germany decreased by 172,000/., or 2 per cent. of the 
total. With regard to the exports, Great Britain took 31,0007. 
more than in 1886, which was, however, a decrease of 7 per 
cent. on the total exports ; while Germany took 55,0002. more 
than in 1886, am increase of 5 per cent. on the total exports, 
The total trade with Great Britain increased, therefore, by 
81,3007, or 3 per cent. of the total commerce, and that of 
Germany decreased by 116,000/., or 1°1 per cent. of the total 
foreign trade of Norway. The value of metals imported in 
1887 reached 537,000/., of which 276,000/. falls on raw and half- 
worked metals, and 261,000/, on worked-up metals. Among 
the former are included 182,000/, for pig-iron, steel, bar-iron, 
and iron plates, of which 34,363 tons were imported, which is 
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rather more than the average of late years. The import of pig- 
iron was 12,791 tons, or much more than the average of the ten 
years 1876-1885, which was 9,996 tons. The amount of bar- 
iron imported has been steadily increasing, and exceeded in 
1887 17,032 tons, against an average of 15,663 tons for 1881- 
1885. On the other hand, the 3,650 tons of iron-plates im- 
ported were considerably less than usual. 


SPANISH EXHIBITION, 1889. 


ALL matters have now been definitely settled for holding a 
Spanish Exhibition next year at Earl’s Court, upon the site of 
the late Italian Exhibition, when the president will be the Duke 
of Wellington, Grandee of Spain, and the vice-president, 
Colonel G. T. North. The most elaborate preparations are 
being made, and some very important arrangements have been 
entered into by the authorities. The Industrial Section of the 
Exhibition will consist of a magnificent display of the various 
manufactures of Spain and her colonies, whereby the public 
will be enabled to form some idea of the latent resources of the 
Spanish peninsula. A special selection of paintings and sculp- 
ture by Spanish artists, and representative collections of articles 
from the chief centres of the Spanish industry, including laces, 
Cordova leather, Toledo steel, Damascene ware, &c., will be 
included. Many descriptions of products will also be on view, 
including the raw materials, food stuffs, minerals, &c.; and a 
great feature will be made of the costumes worn in the different 
provinces. Spanish streets, villages, and shops will be erected 
and peopled by the men and women from the different districts, 
in their picturesque dresses. The process of manufacturing 
cigars from the tobacco leaf up to the finished article will 
be made a strong feature of, and last, but not least, ample 
provision is being made for the Amusements Section, always 
keeping in view the nature of the Exhibition. There will be 
daily exhibitions of bull-fights, with one very strong point, viz., 
without the accompanying cruelty usually practised. A large 
number of bull-fighters and assistants have been engaged, and 
a herd of Andalusian bulls will be imported. It speaks 
volumes for the energy displayed by the promoters of this 
Exhibition that they have been able to arrange for the exhi- 
bition of these famed bulls, as we understand none have ever 
been allowed to be taken out of the country before. 


looked after, several bands being engaged, including Spanish 
regimental bands, the Estudiantina band of guitars, castagnets, 
&c., and a troupe of dancers will be provided, consisting of 
men and women in their native costumes. A regular series of 
evening concerts will also be given, and ten noted players of 
the attractive game “ Pelota” have been specially engaged 
from the Basque provinces. There will also be members of 
the Civil Guards in their attractive dresses, barbers in Figaro 
dresses, bandits in their picturesque attire, and various other 
attractions. It is anticipated by the authorities that the Ex- 
hibition will be open to the public about the middle of April 
next. 


SANITARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN GLASGOW. 


A MEETING of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held 
on the sth inst, when Mr. John Honeyman, president of the 
Sanitary and Social Economy section, delivered his opening 
address for the session. Some years ago, he said, a good deal 
of harm was done by the late Dr. Farr’s want of discrimination 
in dealing with statistics, which he (Dr. Farr), held, proved that 
the rate of mortality depended on the density of population. 
This seemed to confirm the erroneous theory which lay at the 
root of our own city improvement scheme, and against which 
he (Mr. Honeyman), among others, protested at the time of its 
inception, namely, that the dispersion of the population over a 
wider area was the best means of securing the proper housing 
of the poor. This view was at once superficial and fallacious. 
It was superficial because it ignored the fact—recorded in the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working- 
classes—that the root of the evil was to be found in “the 
poverty of the poor.” That was the depth below the surface 
which we must reach if we were in earnest ; a depth so dark, 
so mysterious, so beset with difficulties as to bid the boldest 
pause. It was fallacious because it attributed to density of 
population a result due to concomitant but absolutely inde- 
pendent causes. There was, in fact, no necessary connection 
between density of population and a high death-rate. Dr. 
Russell brought them much nearer the truth when he showed 
them the connection between small houses and high death- 
rates, although, as Dr. Russell himself acknowledged, even this 
only brought them a step nearer the real causes of mortality in 
crowded districts—poverty, starvation, vice, disease, and foul 
air in overcrowded, badly-planned houses. Nothing was more 
certain to aggravate all the evils which they at present deplored 
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than the erection of dwellings for the working classes by the 
Corporation of Glasgow, and it was astonishing to him that 
shrewd business men, as the majority of the Town Council are, 
failed to apprehend the futility, and the danger as well, of 
attempting to banish inexorable economic laws to Saturn or 
anywhere else. They were not to be got rid of at pleasure, 
and when violated exacted the penalty surely and remorse- 
lessly. He had not a word to say against the buildings erected 
by the Corporation in the Saltmarket. He agreed with Dr. 
Russell in thinking them excellent of their kind. But some 
town councillors seemed to think that by the erection of these 
buildings they had done the ignorant architects and builders of 
Glasgow a good turn by showing them how to get up dwellings 
for the poor. Now, that was an absurd mistake. There was 
no difficulty in designing or building dwellings quite equal to 


these in every respect, but the plain fact was that no sane | 
builder would do anything so foolish, even if he were in the | 


lucky position of being able to borrow money at 3} per cent. 


It might suit the Corporation to erect these buildings so as to , 
occupy and bring back population to some of their vacant , 
eround, but to the community, apart from its slight interest in | 
the “common good,” these buildings were absolutely of no use | 


either as models or in any other way. Let them consider 
them a little—first, negatively—as old divines used to say— 
and, secondly, positively. Firstly, they are not dwellings for 


the poor. The Corporation, with all Dr, Russell’s facts before | 


them regarding the wretched condition of ticketed houses, 
their faulty arrangements, and lamentable death-rate, might 


have been better excused had they attempted to show by their — 


building operations some practical way of meeting this gigantic 
evil. A model block, showing how this could be done in a way suf- 
ficiently remunerative to tempt builders to imitate it would have 
been of immense value, and could not have been objected to if 
the Corporation pledged themselves not to erect another. This 
would be more apparent when they considered, secondly, the 
positive aspect of their conduct. When the first block was 
erected it was to be a model, but, as they had seen, it turned 
out to be a model which no sane builder would dream of 
imitating, because it would not pay him to do so, In the face 
of that fact, the Corporation resolved to imitate it themselves, 
with no excuse except that they could make it pay sufficiently 
to satisfy them, It was evident that they thus entered directly 
into competition with the builder, in circumstances which put 
anything like fair competition out of the question. Now, unfair 
competition inevitably led to monopoly, and he knew nothing 
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which in the long run would prove more injurious to the work- 
ing classes than a building monopoly. ‘The Corporation were 
bound to consider not merely the immediate financial results to 
them, but also the consequences which must follow their driving 
the ordinary builder from the field, in the shape of scarcity of 
house accommodation and increased rents; and they might 
depend upon it that a continuance of their present policy would 
surely lead to these results. At the annual meeting of the 
Kyrle Society the Lord Provost made some eminently sensible 
remarks on this subject, and also on one-room houses, which he 
cordially endorsed. If the Corporation really desired to benefit 
the working classes in this matter, their simple and only safe 
course was to give up building definitely, and to sell their 
vacant ground at prices which ordinary builders could afford 
to pay. But a much wider and more difficult economic 
question was suggested by the lamentable condition of 
the poor in all great cities, and in the country as well, 
He meant the great and interesting question of the better 
distribution of wealth. Except in so far as it contributed to 
this result, the better distribution of land was a matter of 
altogether secondary importance ; but it seemed to appeal more 
directly to the popular fancy and interested demagogues, and 


' certain sections of the press had therefore made the most of it. 


We really needed, and the need became pressing, something 
more radical still, something which would affect every class of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, and every variety of 
industry and commerce, in the way of regulating the distri- 
tribution of wealth so that it would conduce to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. But it was well that we should 
ever remember that it was vain to expect that anything of this 
kind had the slightest chance of success if it either violated 
economic laws or in any degree discouraged individual enter- 
prise. It could never be if either of these conditions were 
violated, and yet he ventured to express the opinion that the 
accomplishment of this great means of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poorer classes was not impracticable. The more 
he thought of it the more he felt convinced that they must deal 
with poverty, the root of all grinding “sweating” slavery, not 
by diminishing the chances of the unhappy victims getting any 
employment at all, but by increasing those chances by the com- 
bined means of a greater diffusion of money and enlightened 
public opiuion. There was nothing inconsistent in a keen 
Conservative favouring a Radical change in this respect ; at all 
events, he regarded the claims of our terribly down-trodden 
poor as paramount, and his complaint against his Radical 
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brethren in this case was, not that they went too far, but that 
they went astray, and belied their profession and their name 
by ignoring altogether fundamental principles. He need 
hardly point out that as they could not increase the 
wages of the poor by throwing difficulties in the way 
of their getting work, no more could they facilitate their better 
housing by providing them with dwellings which they could not 
afford to pay for. It was a strong conviction of this which had 
led him more than once to protest against the imposition of 
such restrictions on buildings as had tended to keep the land in 
Glasgow belonging to the Improvement Trust vacant, and 
hindered the erection of dwellings of the humblest class. They 
might be able to effect many improvements which cost nothing, 
and sanitary authorities in Glasgow and other large cities had 
done much commendable work in this way; but, such inter- 
ference must not be carried beyond the rigid limit he had 
indicated ; it must not increase the cost of the dwelling, cr we 
did our poor brethren far more harm than good. Under 
present social conditions, then, there were two things almost 
equally essential to the well-being of the poor—first, that they do 
not get better houses than they can afford to pay for at less than 
a remunerative rent ; and, secondly, that nothing should be done 
by local authorities to diminish or hinder the supply of houses 
suitable to the circumstances of the poor, that is, so cheaply con- 
structed that the poor can afford to pay remunerative rents for 
them, It seemed impossible to drive the economic fallacy 
out of some people’s heads that they could burden landlords 
without burdening their tenants. He referred to a scheme 
adopted by Miss Octavia Hill, and said that if the Glasgow 
Kyrle Society adhered closely to that method they would 
succeed, but he feared they must aim at obtaining from 
their property more than 4 per cent. Miss Hill obtained 
5 per cent. after paying all expenses, including the usual 
commission for factorage, and if that was_ possible in 
London there ought to be no difficulty about it here, and it 
would no doubt go far to insure the steady development of the 
greatly needed and most praiseworthy work, In conclusion, he 
referred to what had been called ‘‘ the sewage problem, 
which had within the last few days been once more brought 
prominently before them by Mr. Young. Mr. Young’s proposal 
was probably the best which had been suggested. It was in 
his opinion the best non-precipitation scheme, but he must not 
discuss it now. It did not come under their notice because 
they were the sanitary section, but entirely because they were 
the social economy section. It was, im short, purely an | 


economic problem. It was thirty years since, in a paper read 
before the Architectural Society, he endeavoured to convince 
his fellow-citizens of this same fact, but during all these years 
proofs of the fact have been accumulating. Notwithstanding 
the enormous increase in the quantity of sewage thrown into 
the river, the death-rate of the city had gradually fallen from 
something like 35 per 1,000 to the very satisfactory rate of 17. 
In view of these facts, it appeared to him to be perfectly absurd 
to say that the general health of the community was affected 
by the condition of the river. Why, then, should the citizens 
be asked to pay a large sum of money for its purification ? 
Only one satisfactory answer to this was possible, viz., that the 
operation would be remunerative—that we would thereby turn 
our sewage to profitable account instead of wasting it. But how 
did the matter actually stand? According to this very reason- 
able and economical scheme of Mr. Young, the ratepayers of 
Glasgow would be saddled with an annual deficit of upwards of 
44,0007, And who were the ratepayers? He need not remind 
them how large a proportion of the rates in Glasgow came out 
of the pockets of the working-classes. It was they who would 
have to pay the greater part of this sum, for which they would 
get absolutely nothing in return. In contrast with that result, 
only imagine what 44,o00/. per annum might do for us if we 
left “the sewage problem” unsolved. Five years of it would 
solve several other problems in which the working-classes were 
very much interested indeed. They would give us a respect- 
able library, a museum, a school of art, a technical college, and 
another park—substantial and permanent advantages, in the 
enjoyment of which the five years of heavy taxation would 
soon be forgotten. The economist—and especially the social 
economist—must be satisfied that he got full value for what he 
spent, and when a proposal to spend so large a sum as 44,000/, 
per annum was made, there should be no difficulty in stating 
categorically the benefits which were thereby to be obtained. 
Health was not one of these—what was? It could surely be 
specified and appraised. He had searched for it in vain through 
all that had been said or written on this subject. They would 
all, he dared say, like to see at Stockwell Bridge the salmon 
running up in the pellucid stream as of old, and the fisherman 
plying his craft at Glasgow Green ; but nine-tenths of the rate- 
payers never saw the Clyde; and even now it was not the 
domestic sewage which kept the salmon out, nor had we by 
any means done all that was possible to prevent pollution. 

On the motion of the President, a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Honeyman for his address was agreed to. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE HOME, 


MESSRS. GODFREY GILES & Co.’s cosy corner supplies a long- 
felt want in small rooms where there is a recess each side of the 
fireplace, or in large rooms where there is an awkward corner. 
The difficulty is always what to put there that will be useful 
and at the same time artistic. These cosy corners are, as the 
name implies, very cosy and comfortable, and form a delightful 
nook in any room for a quiet read ora friendly chat. They are 
fitted with spring-stuffed seats and cushioned backs, and are 
made up in an inexpensive but artistic cretonne, unless 
specially ordered to be finished in a more costly covering. 
Often for drawing-room work they are covered with silk plush 
or silk tapestry. For morning-rooms, smoking-rooms, or 
snuggeries they are covered with a heavier tapestry or an art 
serge, and for bedrooms they are usually covered with 


wood—and above this is fitted a little shelf to hold plates, or 
china nick-nacks. This invention, besides being artistic and 
also most useful in the shape of a sofa or easy chair, is very 
ingenious, as'the whole takes to pieces in a few moments, and 
can be folded and packed away in quite a small space, which 
makes it very portable and convenient for travelling, removing, 
or stowing away temporarily when the space it occupies is 
otherwise required. By unscrewing two screws and unfastening 
the hook the end is released, the seat folds in half, the back 
cushion is hinged in the angle and folds back to back, the top 
frame, to which is fastened the shelf, lifts off, and also folds 
back to back. These corner seats will also be found most 
useful to fit in the corner of a staircase-landing when the room 
in which they usually stand is required for a dance, and they 
will also be of much use for divans in fitting up smoking-rooms 
or snuggeries in the Oriental or other styles, the low price 
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cretonne, chintz, dimity, or any other suitable covering to cor- 
respond with the surrounding drapery of the room. The cosy 


corner from which our sketchis taken had al] the visible wood- | 


work painted and enamelled white, although they are made 
sometimes of hard wood and polished, such as mahogany, walnut, 
&c , or they can be ebonised, if desired, to correspond with the 
rest of furniture in the room. For large rooms, where the dis- 
lance between the fireplace and the corner of the room is too 
great for one of these cosy corners to be fitted as shown in our 
llustration, they are made to stand in any suitable corner, and 
are fitted with two ornamental end standards instead of one, 
the additional one being fixed where the chimney breast is 
shown in sketch. The ornamental work above the back 
cushion is the Lincrusta work for which this firm is so cele- 
brated, and is treated in the same manner as the woodwork— 
z.é. either enamelled or decorated to correspond with polished 
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placing them within the reach of any of our readers. We 
would strongly recommend any one to write for full particulars, 
or call at the Lincrusta showrooms, 19 Old Cavendish Street, 
Oxford Street, W., and see these novel and artistic pieces of 
furniture. Another advantage this article has is that people 
who have a country house as well as a town one, can, when 
moving from one to the other, pack up the cosy corner, 
and in as few minutes fit it up in the house into which they are 
moving. 


THE SALISBURY ESTATE IN THE STRAND, 


THE mode of laying out the Salisbury Estate, off the Strand, 
which the Marquis of Salisbury was recently able to dispose o. 
under the Settled Estates Act, has just been decided by the 
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new freeholders. 


under the plans about to be carried out 


retaining the privacy of the property has 


One of the schemes proposed the retaining of the streets and 
merely rebuilding the houses, but the one which has been 
adopted provides for dealing with the site as a cleared one. In 
carrying out the undertaking the general idea of the Adelphi 
and its substructures has been agreed upon as the principal |_. 
feature of the scheme. A plateau level with the Strand, over windows. 


the whole area of the site, will be first 


beneath it, and forming the substructures of the buildings to be 
erected over, a storey about 35 feet high, entered on a level with 
the Embankment, and altogether distinct from the Strand level. 


The plateau over this is proposed to be 


entered from the present Cecil and Salisbury Streets, and sur- 
rounded by the several buildings to be erected. This square 
will be altogether private, and closed by gates at the entrance 


The estate comprises the whole of Cecil 
Street and Salisbury Street, which will be entirely absorbed 
; also the low-lying 
land between the south ends of those streets and the gardens of | 
the Thames Embankment. It appears that many rival schemes 
have been proposed for laying out the estate, but the idea of 


found most favour. 


constructed, having 


laid out as a square, | dust, clay, cement, 


agglomerates.” 


17452. Frederick William Jones and Alfred Thomas, for 
“ An improved blind-cord holder.” November 30, 1888. 

17457. Hildebrand§Henry Oakes, for “ Improved soap and 
sponge tray, to be used in connection with a bath.” (Complete 
specification.) November 30, 1888. 

17502. Samuel Fisher and William Edward Fisher, for 
“‘ Telescoping or collapsing handle for doors, cupboards, safes, 
and windows.” December 1, 1888. 

17525. Burton Richard Phillipson, for “ Improvements in 
the ventilation of drain and soil pipes.” December 1, 1888. 

17570. Jesse Carpenter, for “ Improvements to sliding sash- 
December 3, 1888. 

17578. Samuel Augustine de Normanville, for “ Improve- 
ments in taps, cocks, or valves.” December 3, 1888. 

_ 17583. Julius Frederick Moore Pollock, for “ Improvements 
in machinery for moulding and compressing blocks of coal- 


or similar material, with or without 


December 3, 1888. 
17609. John Brown, for “Improvements in apparatus em- 
ployed in the manufacture of gas and for prevention of stoppages 


from the Strand. At the southern end a theatre is to be | in pipes.” December 3, 1888. 


erected, drawings for which are now before the Board of 
Works. There will also be an hotel, with entrances to it on 
both the Embankment levels, there being restaurant accommo- 
Messrs. J. W. Hobbs 
& Co. are the purchasers of the freehold from the Marquis, and 


dation on the lower level of the hotel. 


Messrs. Perry & Reid are the architects. 


designed a palatial building of six storeys, which is to be 


erected on the plateau, having its frontage 
and the Embankment gardens. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 


ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton 


Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17446. George Humphrey, for “ Improvements in weather 
bars and thresholds for doorsteps.” November 30, 1888. 


_ 17612. Urban Armstrong Smith, for ‘‘ The sewerage of dis- 
tricts, towns, and places,” to be called “The Urban Smith 
siphon sewerage system.” December 3, 1888. 

17620. William Preston, Campbell Everden and Edward 
Taylor, for “Improvements in the means and modes of col- 


They have already | lecting the laths of venetian blinds.” December 3, 1888. 


overlooking the river 
December 4, 1888. 


_ 17641. John Ogg, for “ Improvements in cutting and dress- 
ing stone and other hard substances, and in apparatus therefor.” 


17654. Albert Green, for “A gulley for streets, or any 
purpose for which it can be used.” December 4, 1888. 

17730. Clarence William Crossley, for “Improvements in 
the arrangement of propellers or their equivalents, for use as 


Buildings, Chancery 


December 5, 1888. 
17739. Hermann 


fans, air-propellers, and similar apparatus, for moving air fluids 
and gases for ventilating and other purposes, and in the 
manner of revolving such apparatus.” December 5, 1888. 
17731. Joseph Edward Aykroyd, for ‘Improvements in, 
or appertaining to, the ashpits of domestic fire-grates.” 


Marx Cornelius, for “Improvements in 


lock or fastener.” December 5, 1888. 
17752. William Millar, for “ Ventilating boarded floors 
where the outside ground or pavement is level with or above 
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9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. . = Sn 
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FLOORING BLOCKS. 
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We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 
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the said floor, called ‘Syphon floor ventilator.’” December 5, 
1888. 

17796. William Roberts, for “ Improved method of hanging 
window-sashes.” December 6, 1888. 

17816. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “An improve- 
ment in asylum mortice locks, applicable also to other kinds 
of locks for asylums and other purposes.” December 6, 
1888. 

17817. Robert Batey, for “An improved window sash- 
fastener—self-acting.” December 6, 1888. 

17823. John Carter, for “ Improvements in land and marine 
water-closets, by means of a valve or valves, and the mode of 
working the same.” December 6, 1888. 

17836. Charles Edgar Winton, for “An improved 
T-square for constructing equidistant and parallel lines.” 
December 6, 1888. 

17839. John Cole, for “An improved ventilating sash- 


fastener.” December 6, 1888. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
3695. Richard Roberts, for “ Improved chimney-pot.” 


March Io, 1888. 

13694. James William Broadey, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
water-waste-preventing syphon cisterns.” September 22, 1888. 

14746. John William Youngson, for “ Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” October 13, 1888. 

15271. William Thomas Leach and Charles William Julius 
Notte, for “A combined rule, set-square and section liner, for 
draughtsmen and others using drawing instruments.” October 
24, 1888. 

15586. Robert Bearpark Lyon, for “ 
ing bricks.” October 30, 1888, 

15610. John Rothwell, for ““A new or improved apparatus 
for ventilating.” October 30, 1888. 

16973. Arnold William James Swindells and William Sydney 
Peel, for “Improvements in apparatus for raising, lowering, 
balancing, and holding in position carriage, railway carriage, 
and all other windows, shutters, and similar contrivances, 
without the aid of cords or chains and pulleys.” November 22, 
1888. 


A machine for mould- 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free,—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the - 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
on the prescribed form of such opposition. 


381. Henry Romain, for “ A method of applying curtains, to 
prevent draughts, to doors in rooms and dwelling-houses and 
other buildings.” January 10, 1888. 

1442. William Baird, for “Improvements in means or 
apparatus for flushing water-closets and urinals.” January 31. 

1490. George James Williams, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of grooved and other window brackets and their 
sockets.” February 1, 1888. 

1717. Pawley Clark, for “Improvements in fire-stoves for 
preventing down-draughts in chimneys.” February 6, 1888. 

2955. Archibald Henry Ford and Elias George Wright, for 
“ An improved self-ventilating sewer pipe and system of sewer 
ventilation.” February 28, 1888. 

10447. William Parkes and Charles Wakeman, for ‘‘ An 
improved sectioning set-square for drawing equidistant parallel 
lines in any direction of variable pitch.” July 19, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, DECEMBER 7, 1888. 


10361. John Philipps, for “ Improvements in the ventilation 
of sewers.” July 25, 1887. 

14755. John Lewthwaite, for * Method of constructing break- 
waters, groins, moles, sea-walls, foundations for lighthouses, 
coast defences, and other like works.” October 29, 1887. 

15327, Max Am Ende and Alexander Buchanan, for “ Im- 
provements in iron and steel flooring for railway and other 
bridges.” November 9, 1887. 

15509. Richard Oakley, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for warming and ventilating buildings.” November 12, 1887. 

16867. Willey Greenwood, for “A fuel economiser for use 
in domestic fireplaces.” December 8, 1887. 

3708. Robert Bristowe Lee, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of material for use in the construction of fireproof 
curtains for theatres, fireproof ceilings, walls, columns, parti- 
tions, panelling blocks, slabs, girders, doors, floors, roofing, 
safes, strong-rooms, and other analogous parts, structures and 
buildings intended to be fireproof.” March 10, 1888. 

9338. William Boutton, for “Improvements in the method 
of a machinery or apparatus for grinding or pulverising flint 
and other substances.” June 26, 1888, 
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ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


Shigh-class Surnishing 
Art Decorations. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON 


ATKINSON & GO. 


Undertake Decorations of every description 
in conjunction with Furnishing, which in- 
sures perfect harmony of style, colour, &c., 
and the satisfactory execution of all orders 
entrusted to them. 
Designs and Estimates on application, 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, &c., IN LONDON. 


Cc. E. BIRCH, 
PAINTER, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
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DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings subm‘tted on application. 


34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


TURKEY, _ PERSIAN, 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


All other Carpets, of Superior 
Quality, at 


‘35 &36 OLD BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


'39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, 


ee 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM, HEY WOOD & HANKS), 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED. | 


W. C. CLARKE & CO., 


ART DECORATORS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, | 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS carefully carried | 
out or Designs submitted. | 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, | 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 


SBS MINER & THe en] | EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS. 


‘DINING-ROOM, 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


| Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


-§\| WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 


8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES & Co., 


Late the LIncruSTA & GENERAL DECORATING CoMPANY. 


ART DECORATION «x 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


RUGS & CURTAINS. 


BEDFORD & COMPANY, 


Direct Importers 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, S8.W. 


GILLOW & CO. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 


DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER | 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


4.06 OXFORD STREET. 


ALES of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


Exhibition Medals, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. 
Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


SMEE «& 
COBAY 


(LATE W. A. & S. SMEE). 


FROM TURKEY, 


PERSIA & INDIA, 


141 WORMWOOD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Ce ee ee 
OAK PANELLINGS 
And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, of 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, saya of some of Mr. 
ICHENMAUSER’S work:—‘“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—“ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 


| Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 


Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §'3. 
JALL OR WRITE. 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W, 
DECORATOR 


(First-class), GILDER and HOUSE-PAINTER, &e.. is open to 
take Contracts for the Trade, or otherwise. Architects’ re- 


Pp, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
EUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


CABINET 
WORKS— 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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THE WEEK 


TuHE buildings on the Champ de Mars which are assigned 


as head-master, have made other changes in the teaching 
staff likely to materially develop the efficiency of the school 
in future. ‘There are now separate life classes for male and 
female students, as well as a special class for the study of 
flower-painting from nature, under the direction of Miss 
Louisa AUMONIER, whose work is well known to the fre- 
quenters of our principal galleries, while the class for design 


to the section of the fine arts of the International are found 
to be inadequate for the number of works which will be 
exhibited. M. Formicr has prepared plans for additions, 
and no time must be lost about the works if the new 
galleries are to be ready for the pictures which are about to 
be sent to Paris. 


In selecting Messrs. SHANNON, PICKERING, and KeEn- 
NINGTON as members, the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours have recognised three able artists. Unless he is 
spoiled by praise and patronage, Mr. SHannown should be 
among our foremost portraitists. Mr. Kenninctron has 
mainly painted as if art were a handmaiden to the Charity 
Organisation Society, but can hardly fail to find subjects 
which are better adapted for so much grace as he can 
impart. Mr. PIcKERING may also be expected to justify 
the choice of his fellow-members. 


THE late Mr. RicHARD REDGRAVE, R.A., could hardly be 
called one of the great masters, but his work during thirty 
years for the promotion of art training in England deserves 
to be remembered. When he helped FELIx SUMMERLY in 
making designs for all sorts of things he risked much, for the 
experiment was understood by no more than a few people, 
but he demonstrated that he knew something about what 
was then called “ practical art.” It was a recognition of that 
skill when he was asked to report upon Industrial Design, as 
it appeared in the contents of the Exhibition of 1851. 
When the Government took up the teaching of art ona 
large scale he was called in. There were few artists who 
would undertake co-operation with a dictator like HENRY 
Cotg, but Mr, Repcrave worked harmoniously with him 
for a very long period. He was not a genial director of art 
schools, but he had the credit of impartiality, and the most 
distant school was treated by him in the same way as the 
Training School. He had fixed notions about the limits of 
art when applied to manufacture, but now they are not 
generally accepted as canons. As.a figure-painter he pre- 
ferred subjects like Ze Governess, but if he had kept to 
landscape, we fancy that his name as an artist would now 
stand higher, 


Tue election of the council of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes has taken place with the following result :— 
President — M. CHARLES GARNIER.  Vice-Presidents— 
M. A. Normanp, M. E. bE Jory. Principal Secretary— 
M. Euc. Monnigr. Associate Secretary—M. Ep. Loviot. 
Assistant Secretary—M. F. Roux. © Archiviste—M. G. 
Ravin. Treasurer—M. Simon Girarp. Censors—M. 
Bartty, M. Daumet, M. Acu. HEermant. Delegates to 
the Council—-M. Barraumicux, M. P. WALLOoN, 
M. Desticnitres, M. Heéret, M. JULIEN Bayarp, M. 
GuabeEt, M. StpiLie, M. JacguEs HerMant, M. BONNET, 
M. Eucine Saint-Pire. The forthcoming year is an 
important one, and a good choice has been made of archi- 
tects who will be able to represent the profession before the 
crowds who will meet in Paris. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes in the West London 
School of Art took place last Friday, the 14th inst., at the 
school in Great Titchfield Street. Mr. G. A. THrupp, the 
chairman of the committee, presided, and was supported by 
Mr. SEymMour Lucas, A.R.A., and Mr, G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, in distributing the prizes, commented 
on the exhibition of students’ works which, on the whole, he 
considered much above the average quality of work done 
in such schools, and he gave the students some useful hints 
as to methods of treatment for future guidance. He also 
bore eloquent testimony to the capability of Mr. JoHN 
PARKER, the new head-master, as ateacher. Mr. STOREY 
read an interesting paper on “ Meissonier,” whose life and 
works he cited as an example of perfection in art attained 
by unremitting care and attention to every detail con- 
sistent with a true study of nature. The committee having 
recently secured the services of Mr. JoHN Parker, R.W.5., 


is most ably conducted by Mr. M. Coutson. The school is 
within five minutes’ walk of Portland Road Station. The 
‘““ Mence Smith ” travelling studentship, value 50/. (given by 
a member of the Painters Stainers Company for “colour 
decoration,” and open to all the Schools of Art in London’, 
was gained by Mr. James West, while Messrs. Wm. Woot- 
LAMS & Co.’s annual prize for the “best design for a wall- 
paper ” was awarded to Miss Amy WooDALL. 


THE winter session of the Munich Academy of Painting 


and Sculpture has commenced this week. ‘There are 356 
students in the classes. 
the remaining German states by 105, Austria and Hungary 
send 73, and the balance of 47 students may be credited to 
the rest of Europe and America. The students can be 
classified in another way. The life classes are attended by 
121, the painting classes by 117, the sculpture classes by 
56, and composition and engraving have 62 students. The 
Prince Regent has nominated several artists as honorary 
academicians. Among them are Mr. WutsTLer, M. DAGNAN- 
BouveEret of Paris, Herr ANGELI, the Court portraitist, and 
Herr SEID1, the architect, 


Bavaria is represented by 131, 


Tur scheme of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 


1851 for the erection of houses on the south side of the 
Albert Hall does not augur well for the Indian Section of 
the South Kensington Museum. The examples of Indian 
art are unworthily housed at present, but it is better to be 
in wooden sheds than suffer an eviction with no better 
prospect than damp cellars. Up to the present the authori- 
ties have not appreciated Indian art. To visit the museum 
in the India Office one had to undertake a climb to the top 
of the building, and a day’s study in the Indian sheds is 
likely to be rewarded by a chill. More should have been 
done to enhance the interest of the objects by means of a 
suitable building. Owing to Mr. PurDoN C.arKE’s zeal 
the defects of the wooden buildings were minimised, and 
we have not met an officer in a Government department 
who was more ready to impart his knowledge of the things 
around him. Thanks to him, people are thinking more 
about Indian art than formerly. It will be a disaster if a 
stop is put to the excellent work which, after years of neglect, 
is now being done in the Indian Section. 


Tue Scottish Court of Session has recognised the dis- 


tinction between an action taken under common law bya 
workman against an employer for compensation for injury, 
and one taken under the Employers’ Liability Act. The 
circumstances were novel. In 1885 a workman was injured 
by the collapse of scaffolding, and he sought 1,0o00/. damages 
from Messrs. Morrison & Mason, the contractors. With 
the object of gaining a large sum the action was not 
taken under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
however, awarded only 200/. and costs. The contractor 


The jury, 


appealed, but the verdict was not altered. The costs 


amounted to sro/. 8s. 1d. It was partly to avoid an - 


expense of that kind that the Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed, and we. are surprised, considering the amount 
awarded, that a lower scale of charges was not recognised. 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason were insured in the Scottish 
Employers’ Liability and Accident Assurance Company. 
They applied to the company for payment of 710/. 8s. 1d. 
disbursed, but the company declined any liability as the 
action was not brought under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
and the contractors had not been paying the extra premium 
which is demanded in order to provide for claims under the 
common law. In this case also judgment went against the 
contractors in the first instance, and it was confirmed on 
appeal. The case is instructive, for it shows what is some- 
times forgotten, that the Employers’ Liability Act does not 
do away with the old course for obtaining damages, which, 


‘indeed, offers advantages to men who are dilatory in making 


claims against an employer, 
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PROVENCE AND THE RIVIERA —II* 


: SHE buildings in Mr. Maccisson’s book which 

represent the post-Classical period may be said to 
consist of churches and castles. ‘There are few houses to 
be found which can be called ancient until we come to the 
chapters on San Remo, Monaco, and Taggia. But the 
importance in the eyes of the author of the above period is 
evident when we say that the greater part of the book and 
nine-tenths of the illustrations relate to Transition and 
Medieval works. 

As we remarked before, the love of what was Classic 
always lingered in the district of Provence. It is seen not 
only in churches which might be taken for late Roman, but 
in the treatment of details. The pointed arch was employed 
at an early date in the district, but Mr. Maccipson says “it 
was limited to the vaulting, the round arch being preferred 
for all the ornamental parts of the architecture, and it 
continued to be so employed till the thirteenth century.” 
Taken as a whole, Roman work may be called severe in 
spite of the occasional exuberance of the ornament, and 
severity obtained a new lease of life through the influence 
of the Cistercians. St. BERNARD, who was one of the law- 
givers of the Order, was indifferent to everything which 
could give pleasure to any of the senses. He brought 
himself into such a condition that he would not permit his 
eyes or ears or tongue to perform the ordinary functions for 
which they were given to us. His panegyrist, FLECHIER, 
says that St. BERNARD only lived in spirit, that he saw 
things like a blind man, listened like one tnat was deaf, and 
took food as if he were ‘deprived of taste. The only created 
things he seemed to care for were the beeches and oaks of 
the forest, which he called his preceptors and masters. ‘To 
a man like St. BERNARD architecture became a danger, and 
if he lived in our time his favourite temple would be 
probably one of corrugated iron or pitched boards. It is 
not plain how men could believe that their souls were safe 
if they worshipped in a church with square piers, while 
round columns with capitals marked the broad way to 
destruction. Evidently that sort of feeling towards archi- 
tecture was sufficiently strong to compel the abandonment 
of details which had grown familiar to the people of the 
South of France. But nature is not to be resisted for ever. 
The Cistercians themselves felt that allowance must be 
made for the weakness of humanity, and they also 
encouraged the imitation of the flowers of the field asa 
means towards the beautifying of churches. In course of 
time a new impulse was also given to the architecture by 
the rise of artists who could practise the art. On this 
subject Mr. MAcCGIBBON says :— 


The monks, who had hitherto been the sole possessors of the 
requisite knowledge and practical skill, had, by their schools, and by 
the guilds of tradesmen which they had encouraged, sown the seeds 
which were now springing up in a form they had not looked for, and 
producing a crop of lay artists who were soon to leave their old 
masters behind. The monastery system of carrying on everything 
according to rule had long held architecture in bondage. Under the 
new impulz e ail conventional rules were abandoned, and the artists 
trusted to the inspiration of nature for their guidance. Hence it 
followed that, whether in planning, in construction, or in ornamenta- 
tion, the forms so long reverently followed by the architects of the 
monasteries were speedily dropped by the lay artists of the town, 
and a new art sprang up with the most marvellous rapidity. To the 
new school of artists nothing which would naturally and logically suit 
their requirements came amiss. The round arch was the traditional 
form of the ecclesiastics, but, the lay architects of the North finding 
(as the builders of the South had long previously done) that the 
pointed arch was more flexible and amenable to their requirements, 
forthwith adopted it. This enabled them to overcome what had 
hitherto been the great difficulty with the round arch, viz. to erect 
intersecting vaults over spaces of any form, whether square or oblong, 
and at the same time to keep the apex of all the vaults at any desired 
height. The transverse arches and the wall arches being thus pointed 
soon led in the most natural manner to the window arches within the 
latter being also made ina pointed shape, so as to conform to the 
outline of the wall arch, and by an easy transition the pointed arch 
was soon adopted for all the wall openings as the most flexible and 
most in accordance with the spirit of the new style. 


Everyone who turns over the pages in Mr. Maccipron’s 
book will be struck with the variety that appears among the 
churches. In Lyons and Vienne we see towers which are 
reminiscent of Italy. The church at Cruas seems trans- 
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planted from the Rhine district, St. Paul-trois Chateaux ST te a Se SOs plan teats ie RiGee aie eee ee 
pilasters, an arcade, and other details which ‘“ might be part 
of a Roman amphitheatre.” The south porch of Ste Martha, 
Tarascon, has nook shafts with caps partly copied from the 
Corinthian and partly carved with Romanesque figures. 
The arch mouldings, too, ‘‘contain a curious mixture of 
Roman and Medizval ornaments in the Classic egg com- 
bined with the Gothic dog-tooth enrichments.” Cistercian 
severity is to be found in St. Trophine, Arles, but the ornate 
porch, with its frieze suggestive of the Dies Tre, its sculp- 
tured interspaces of the columns, and tympanum showing 
Curist with the Evangelistic symbols, i is in a different style. 
Some see in it evidence of the reaction, and suppose it to 
have been erected at a later time than the nave, but Mr. 
Maccippon believes it to be ‘part of an older building 
which has been preserved in the reconstruction of the nave.’ 
In any case the difference between outside and inside is 
very remarkable. In a somewhat similar style is the triple 
porch of Saint Gilles, but it is a far finer example of the 
Proveneal style. Les Saintes Maries presents an example 
of a church which could be used as a place of safety by the 
parishioners. Another is Saint Victor, Marseilles. The 
most remarkable example of a fortified church is, however, 
the cathedral of Béziers, a town which was left without 
inhabitants during one of the massacres in the crusades 
against the Albigenses. At Moronet is a Cistercian abbey 
church which seems to be little altered. In it “the piers of 
the nave are simply portions of a side wall set on square 
slabs as a base.” St. Maximin possesses a church which, as 
a good specimen of Northern Gothic, seems out of place i in 
the district; the west front, however, is incomplete. Trejus 
Cathedral is covered with round intersecting vaulting, with 
deep groins springing from massive square piers or interior 
buttresses. The octagonal baptistery, with columns of granite 
having white marble capitals, which are placed at the angles, 
is as interesting as the neighbouring church. At Trejus the 
cathedral, tower, cloisters, baptistery, and palace are all 
united, forming a fortified group. The apse is utilised. The 
interior is circular, but the exterior 1s only slightly rounded, 
“Cand is carried up to a considerable height as a tower of 
defence, and armed with an embattled parapet at the top, 
supported on bold corbels with machicolations between 
them.” The cloisters have arcades of a much later con- 
struction; the coupled columns bear beautiful caps. 

The little island of St. Honorat opposite Cannes is de- 
scribed by Mr. Maccipson as possessing “‘the most inte- 
resting series of buildings in the Riviera, combining, as 
it does, some features of the architecture of every period 
and style of Provengal art, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil,” Among the buildings illustrated is the ancient 
Chapel Ste Trinité, which is plainly but solidly built, with a 
triapsal choir. Mr. Maccreson supposes it to be ha rude 
attempt to imitate the triapsal and domical forms originally 
used in the Early Christian architecture of the cemeteries 
at Rome, and afterwards more fully developed in the East.” 
The doorway has a massive lintel that would do credit to a 
cyclopean structure, Further on, at Grasse, columns are 
seen in the cathedral which resemble Norman work, The 
vaulting has deep square groins springing from square 
caps. At Biot is a church which at one time must 
‘have been interesting, for it belonged to the Templars in 
the thirteenth century, but it is modernised” into a com- 
monplace Renaissance chapel. But tc enumerate all the 
churches along the azure coast which Mr. Maccisson 
describes would need more space than can be afforded. 
One thing may be remarked, that there are no repetitions 
among the churches he selects ; each has something 
characteristic, and the majority are interesting, 

The castles compete with the churches in attracting the 
attention of the reader. In the same way as proximity to 
the Mediterranean favoured the introduction of new ideas 
in art, it facilitated also the attacks of pirates. It was. 
necessary to be prepared for resistance. In no part of 
Europe are so many remains of fortified castles to be found, 
and what remains are picturesque. Some, as Avignon, are 
of great size, but the smallest would make a subject for an 
artist. 

Mr. Macorppon has carefully studied the books of 
MERIMEE, VIOLLET-LE-Duc, and LEuTHERIC, but he has 
been more self-reliant when describing the churches and 
fortresses. His book will be an invaluable companion for 
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visitors to the South of France and the Riviera, and it will 
also afford information concerning an important phase of 
architecture, 


—— 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


At the meeting of the Sheffield Society which was held last 
f\. week, Mr. H. W. Brewer read a paper on “ The Smaller 
Medizval Municipal Buildings of Central Germany,” which 
was illustrated by a fine collection of unique pencil and water- 
colour drawings. Mr. Brewer explained the origin and marvel- 
lous development of municipal institutions in Germany and the 
Low Countries during the Middle Ages. They suited the 
character and genius of the people, and were especially 
vigorous in the free towns and those under the sway of the 
Prince Bishops. Municipal life and character flourished 
throughout the German Fatherland at that period to an extent 
unknown elsewhere, and in its free and bracing atmosphere 
architecture and all the arts and crafts flourished. The lecturer 
proceeded to describe in detaii the interesting Rathhauses or 
municipal halls of Wurzburg, Munster, Hildesheim, Ratisbon, 
and Prague; and those of a smaller and less known type, 
such as Rothenburg and Dettlebach. Referring to an exquisite 
sketch of the latter, he pointed it out as an example of the 
ingenuity and inventiveness of the old architects, who generally 
turned difficulties to advantage. This building, so to speak, 
stood on no ground at all, being partly over a street and a river, 
and there were many such examples of the utilisation of difficult 
town sites which were invaluable to the architect of to-day. 
He alluded to the interesting Rathhause of Ochsenfurth, where 
the council chamber has the original tables and furniture of 
carved pine wood, and a unique bronze pint or measure now in 
daily use, and dating from the fourteenth century. He pointed 
to sketches of these interesting fittings, and concluded by 
relating a humorous story about the abuse of municipal institu- 
tions in modern Germany, especially in the smaller towns and 
villages, where red tape and officialism are rife. 

Mr. C. Hadfield, in moving a vote of thanks, remarked that 
the drawings had the graceful touch, feeling, and accuracy of 
a Prout, and evidenced that the labours and researches of the 
lecturer had been a labour of love. The important question of 
new municipal buildings in Sheffield was within measurable 
distance, and he had every confidence that the municipal life 
and character of their old town to-day would be able to produce 
happy results if only the work was_undertaken in the common 
sense, practical, and artistic spirit that characterised the 
buildings of the old German burghers. Mr. Hemsoll seconded, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Brewer for his 
interesting paper. 


EMINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ae paper read at the meeting on the 13th inst. was by Mr. 

Archibald C. Elliott, D.S¢., assistant to the Professor of 
Engineering in the Edinburgh University, being “Recent De- 
partures on Electrical Engineering.” The subject of artificial 
lighting, he remarked, belonged to the utilitarian rather than to 
the artistic side of the architect’s business, and in his vocabulary 
was one of a set of three—lighting, warming, and ventilating— 
none of which had, unfortunately, hitherto received from him 
all the attention which was justly its due. Restricting the 
scope of the paper to the recently developed systems of dis- 
tribution at high pressure from main generating stations, Dr. 
Elliott hastily glanced at the history of the subject, which, he 
stated, might be said to commence with the lighting in 1834 of 
several stations on the Metropolitan Railway by the system of 
Messrs. Gaulard & Gibbs. Until then, engineers had thought 
that there was no help for it but to let from 50 to 75 per cent. 
of the prime cost of an installation be sunk in copper mains ; 
but on the new system the electrical energy was transmitted 
through comparatively light mains at enormous pressure—from 
1,000 to 10,000 volts—and, by means of “ transformers,” placed 
at convenient points, was delivered to householders at the quite 
harmless but useful pressure of 50 to 100 volts. Dr. Elliott 
then showed how, in the modern transformer, the usually 
intractable property of self-induction turned itself to good 
account, and was the. means of rendering the apparatus 
almost perfectly self-regulating. The efficiency of a trans- 
former was rather difficult to measure; and that in some 
degree accounted for the distrust with which it was at one 
time regarded. The theory had, however, all along pointed 
to a high efficiency; and it might now be said with 
safety that the efficiency of a good transformer at full load 
was considerably over 90 per cent. In order to show the great 
advance which had been made, he had calculated the cost of a 
distributing main for 5,000 lamps, extending, say, from some 
distance west of St, Mary’s Cathedral to somewhere beyond 


St. Andrew Square, to be, on the old parallel system, 14,c00/. ; 
on the three-wire system, 10,500/7,; and on the new high- 
pressure transformer system, 4,200/. ; and, in addition to the 
saving in cost, the transformer system, he pointed out, had the 
advantage of a much more constant pressure inthe mains, Mr. 
Ferranti, the engineer to the London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, whose company at present worked the Grosvenor 
Gallery installation, had decided to use in the new Deptford 
installation, which would be without exception the largest in 
the world, no less a pressure than 10,000 volts. The expansion 
would be carried out in two stages—first, from 10,000 to 2,400 
volts, and then from 2,400 down to 1oo volts in the consumers’ 
mains. On the advice of Sir William Thomson, Mr. Ferranti 
was going to use for the 10,000 volts mains a conductor of two 
concentric hollow copper tubes separated by an insulating 
compound. The outer tube would be at the potential of the 
earth, so that although the main might be transmitting energy 
at the rate of 5,000 horse-power it might be touched with 
impunity. Mr. Heaviside had shown that the copper near the 
axis of a conductor carrying alternating current was, owing to 
self-induction, much less effective than the outer part; and it 
would be interesting to see how far this conclusion was borne 
out practically at Deptford. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Ferranti an actual 2,4co volt transformer and some other 
apparatus for the Deptford installation were exhibited to the 
meeting. 
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HOUSE PROPERTY IN GLASGOW. 


N ordinary meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society was held on Monday 
night in the Rooms, 707 Bath Street, Mr. James Thomson, 
president, in the chair. Mr. James Chalmers, architect, reada 
paper on “Some Considerations Affecting Unremunerative 
Property in Glasgow.” Whether a property was remunerative 
or unremunerative depended, Mr. Chalmers said, ori the return 
or the rate of interest it yielded on the money invested. The 
City Improvement Trust, in order to save a certain loss, com- 
bined with the pleasure of providing a few houses for the poor, 
were willing to consider a small interest as an ample recom- 
pense for their expenditure. But a distinction must be made 
between business and philanthropy. Property was remunera- 
tive or otherwise according as it returned an adequate or 
inadequate interest. Mr. Honeyman thought 5 per cent. a fair 
interest on the housing of the poor, and others considered 4 per 
cent. sufficient, holding that plenty of capital would be forth- 
coming at that rate. In the case of Mr. Goschen’s conversion 
scheme, we found investors taking 2} per cent. on first-class 
security, but this was only practicable on the part of Mr. 
Goschen because there was such an amount of money in the 
country seeking an investment of some kind. The question 
came to be this. If 34 per cent. was considered a fair remune- 
ration on such securities as railways and Corporation stock, what 
was a fair amount on property rent? Clearly the difference in 
risk. That varied very much, and he found that corresponding 
periods had somehow occurred after intervals of ten years. 
These were made up of about three years of depression, three 
years of steady trade, and three years of excited trade, the last 
of these bringing on the depression again and creating panic 
and collapse. As a matter of fact, property was often re- 
munerative or otherwise very much in sympathy with the 
divisions of these trade or credit cycles, and what they had to 
do was to try and find out the causes of them. Those who had 
experienced the results of the inflated period which terminated 
in the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank should not find 
that very difficult to do. When it was believed that property 
was the investment of the future, speculators rushed into build- 
ing operations, with the result that the supply exceeded the 
demand, and the investment became an unremunerative one. 
That was the case at the time of the building mania, 12 or 15 
years ago, the result of which was that the public had no con- 
fidence in property as an investment. If property were bought 
when at its cheapest, and the investor could afford to hold it, he 
was sure to gain; but if bought at its dearest he was sure to 
lose, unless he could hold until another inflated time came. 
Regarding the houses inhabited by the poor, Mr. Chalmers said 
that if they were not remunerative it was because these slums 
had changed hands at an inflated value, and the present 
holders must be taking extraordinary means to retain a suffi- 
cient interest on this value. He thought that after allowing for 
taxes, repairs, and depreciation, the risk in this class of 
property should be amply covered by a return of 4 per cent. 
Referring again to the tenements erected by the Improvement 
Trust in Saltmarket, he said it seemed to be admitted on all 
hands that they were not dwellings for the poor. The rent 
the poor could afford was 7s. 6d. to 105. per month, and as the 
rent charged was more than that they were valueless to the 
poor. He thought property was taxed too highly, and that all 
real property, or actual income, should be taxed as well ag 
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TESSERAs. 


Generalising in. Art. 
Srr C. L, EASTLAKE. 


1’ representations which depart altogether from nature, and 
belong to the regions of poetry, those details are sup- 
pressed whick would betray the convention of the idea. In 
very abstract representations of nature, also, all circumstances 
which would diminish the grandeur of the impression are 
omitted. There is evidently, then, a necessity for generalising 
in every branch of art ; there is always much to be omitted, 
and the omission of useless or pernicious detail only makes 
the whole, the ruling idea, more impressive and distinct. In 
the imitation, therefore, of nature the great question 1s, What is 
the general character of the impression received? and next, 
What are its chief causes? If these are duly ascertained, the 
opposite circumstances which counteract the impression are 
easily detected and suppressed, or only hinted at. It is not 
uncommon to find persons who have the truest feeling for the 
poetry of a scene (and even artists are among them) who in 
imitating the same scene on paper or canvas make such things 
prominent as destroy the very feeling they experience. This 
translation of a feeling into picturesque analogous representa- 
tions is an art of itself. There can be no doubt that our 
memory of nature is composed entirely of general ideas, and 
art must be generalised to meet this idea of beauty. The mere 
copying of nature in detail is not only objectionable, because it 
does not correspond with our impression of her, but it 
immediately suggests the feeling of its inferiority to nature, and 
the more so the closer it is. Thus an imitation so close as to 
produce illusion to the eye would be precisely that which 
would be considered defective, because whatever remains 
unaccomplished—sound, motion, &c.—would be felt to be 
wanting. 
The Pantheon, Rome. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

What, in the Pantheon at Rome, is it that produces the most 
lively impression? It is that immense vault which derives all 
its decoration from its very structure ; it is that single opening 
for light, 26 feet in diameter, perforated in its summit, through 
which the zenith is seen, and which throws upon the pavement 
of porphyry and granite a large circle of light. It is there that 
the genius of the Roman appears in full strength. So great is 
the elevation of this orifice above the floor, that its enormous 
opening scarcely affects the internal temperature. The most 
violent storms scarcely send down a breath of air on the head 
of a person standing beneath its orbit ; and when it rains, the 
drops are seen falling perpendicularly down upon the pavement 
of the Rotunda, on which they describe a circle of wet. The 
cylinder- of raindrops, falling from that height through the 
space of the building, renders sensible the immensity of that 
space. It is in conceptions like this that the Roman is really 
grand, because they are the outcome of his own genius, and 
because for their execution he borrows from no one, nor asks 
the aid of any artist whose nature is foreign to his own. 


Wero and the Burning of Rome. 
G. H. LEWEs. 


There is no assignable motive which can point suspicion at 
Nero, and he happened to be absent from Rome when the fire 
broke out. The silly credulity which for centuries has accepted 
this story, with its mythical embellishment of Nero in mad 
exultation at the success of his wantonness fiddling above the 
burning ruins, is a striking example of what will pass as history. 
Suetonius gravely relates that some one having quoted a Greek 
verse, the meaning of which is, “ After my death I care not if 
the world perish in flames,’ Nero exclaimed, “ Nay, let it 
perish while I live.” ‘ And,” adds the historian, “he acted 
accordingly ; for, pretending to take offence at the ugliness of 
the old buildings and the narrowness of the streets he set the 
city on fire, and this was done so openly that several consulars 
found tow and torches in the houses of his attendants, but were 
afraid to meddle with them. He knocked down the walls of 
the granaries, which were of stone, in order that the flames 
might spread. The fire he beheld from a tower on the top of 
the villa of Meczenas, and being hugely diverted with the 
splendours of the flames, he sang the ‘ Destruction of Troy’ 
in the dress worn by him on the stage.” Yet the people 
patiently submitted to be ruined, and thus openly mocked, not 
even wreaking their vengeance on the attendants! Suetonius 
in a previous chapter has recorded of Nero that he ordered 
piazzas to be erected before all the houses, great and small, in 
order that in case of fire there might bea commanding position 
for extinguishing the flames; and these piazzas were con- 
structed at his expense, so little did he disregard the interests 
of his subjects. Tacitus, a graver writer, tells the story with 
less manifest fiction. He says that the fire was by some attri- 
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buted to accident, and by others to the wickedness of Nero, 
adding, “ Nero at that time was at Antium, and only returned 
to Rome on the day when the flames approached his own 
palace, which he had built to join the palace of Augustus with 
the garden of Mecenas. This palace and all the buildings 
around it were burned. To console the people, wandering and 
houseless, he opened the Campus Martius, and the monuments 
of Agrippa, as well as his own gardens. Here sheds were 
hastily constructed to shelter the poorest. Furniture was 
fetched from Ostia, and the price of corn was considerably. 
reduced.” Thus the public acts of Nero are not only those of 
one innocent of the imputed crime, but are those of an emperor 
really concerned for the misfortunes of his people. It is quite 
possible that such acts may have been mere hypocritical 
attempts to disarm suspicion ; and if the crime were proven, or 
even probable, such an interpretation might pass. But what 
evidence, what probability is there, to justify such an accusation? 
The vague rumours of an exasperated people. How these arise, 
and how supremely they dispense with evidence, need not be 
told. Have we not in our own time known the famine in Ireland 
boldly assigned tothe wrath of Heaven because the words De/ensor 
Fidei accidentally were omitted in a new issue of silver coin? 
and this accusation proceeding, not from ignorant and turbulent 
mobs, but from the ignorant and bigoted “religious world,” as 
it unjustifiably calls itself. Jurymen accustomed to deliver 
verdicts in cases brought by fire insurance offices mast know 
the kind of evidence which they demand, before they believe 
that a fraudulent tradesman has set fire to his own premises, I 
ask them if they can see anything of this kind in the accusa- 
tion against Nero? Without demanding the completeness of 
circumstantial evidence which would coerce their verdict against 
a living man, I simply ask whether there is any evidence 
against Nero? All that historians have produced has been 
given in the foregoing narrative; its value may now be 
estimated. : 


Admission of Air to Rooms.~ 
D. GALTON. 


Air should be introduced and removed at those parts of 
the room where it would not cause a sensible draught. Air 
flowing against the body at, or even somewhat above, the tem- 
perature of the air of a room, will cause an inconvenient 
draught, from the fact that, as it removes the moisture of the 
body it causes evaporation or a sensation of cold. Air should 
never, as a rule, be introduced at or close to the floor-level. 
The openings would be liable to be fouled with sweepings and 
dirt. The air, unless very much above the temperature of the 
air of the room, would produce a sensation of cold to the feet. 
It may be regarded as an axiom in ventilating and warming 
that the feet should be kept warm and the head be kept cool. 
The orifices at which air is admitted should be above the level 
of the heads of persons occupying the room ; the current of 
inflowing air should be directed towards the ceiling, and should 
either be as much subdivided as possible by means of nume- 
rous orifices, or be admitted through conical openings, with the 
smaller openings towards the outer air and the larger openings 
towards the room, by which means the air of the entering cur- 
rent is very rapidly dispersed. Air admitted near the ceiling 
very soon ceases to exist as a distinct current, and will be found 
at a very short distance from the inlet to have mingled with the 
general mass of the air, and to have attained the temperature 
of the room, partly owing to the larger mass of air in the room 
with which the inflowing current mingles, partly to the action 
of gravity in cases where the inflowing air is colder than the 
air in the room. 


Endurance of Storey Posts. 
E. M. SHAW. 


The contents of a building have undoubtedly much to do 
with its safety or danger; but, in estimating the whole risk, 
the materials of which the building is constructed must never 
be put out of consideration. Every building cannot be erected 
with brick columns and groined arches ; but there is a vast 
range between these and the miserable cast-iron posts too 
commonly to be seen, many of which have been put in without 
having been tested for strength even at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, much less at that of a fire. The 
following illustration may be given of a fact well known to all 
firemen of experience, but seldom proved to demonstration for 
those not specially interested. A fire occurred in a warehouse 
of enormous proportions, and raged with great fury for five 
hours, at the end of which time it was extinguished, and a very 
large proportion of the building and its contents saved. The 
warehouse was constructed of brick walls; it had wooden 
floors, supported on wooden beams, which in their turn were 
carried on wooden storey-posts about 12 inches thick; and, 
although serious damage was done, not one portion of the 
heavy woodwork was destroyed. After the fire the proprietors 
allowed the chief of the fire brigade to remove one of the 
storey posts, with a section of the beams and other parts sur- 
rounding it above and below. This post had been subjected to” 
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the full action of the fire during the whole of its duration, as 
already mentioned, or, making full allowance for everything, 
including the delay of the fire attacking the particular spot on 
which it stood. and the time at which the cooling process 
commenced, ceitiinly not less than four and a half hours. As 
large quantities of water had been used, and it was probable 
that everything had been saturated, the wood was carefully 
dried before a strong fire until not a trace of moisture remained 
in it. It was then set on end in an open yard, exactly as it had 
stood in the warehouse, with the pedestal underneath, the cap 
above, and the beam across the cap; more than a ton of 
shavings, light wood, and heavy wood were placed round it, 
and after the whole heap was saturated with petroleum a light 
was applied to it ; and, after this, large quantities of petroleum 
and turpentine were pumped on it. At the end of two anda 
half hours the post, beam, and other parts were withdra‘vn 
from the fire, and within a few minutes from the time at which 
they were withdrawn they ceased to burn. A few feet were 
then sawn off horizontally, at that part which had suffered most 
from the flames, and afterwards the same piece was split 
longitudinally with steel wedges, in order to examine its con- 
dition. The post was of pitch pine, about the most inflammable 
wocd known, and yet after exposure for seven hours to fires, the 
fury of which could not be exceeded except in blast furnaces, it 
contained within it a quantity of perfectly uninjured and 
apparently fresh wood, probably capable of supporting the 
whole weight which the original post was designed to carry. 
Immediately after the saw-cut, and again after the cleaving 
with steel wedges, the centre was carefully examined and found 
to be just perceptibly warm to the touch, but nothing more, 
thus proving that the fibre in which the strength lay was quite 
uninjured. : 


First Steps in Painting. 
T. EAKINS. 


_ The brush is a more powerful and rapid tool than the point 
or stump. Very often, practically, before the student has had 
time to get his broadest masses of light and shade with either 
of these, he has forgotten what he is after. Charcoal would 
do better, but it is clumsy and rubs too easily for student’s 
work. Still the main thing that the brush secures is, the instant 
grasp of the grand construction of a figure. There are no 
lines in nature, as was found out before. Fortuny exhibited 
his detestation of them ; there are only forta and colour. The 
least important, the most changeable, the most difficult thing 
to catch about a figure is the outline. The student drawing 
the outline of that model with a point is confused and lost if 
the model moves a hair-breadth; already the whole outline 
has been changed, and you notice how often he has had to rub 
out and correct ; meantime he wiil get discouraged and dis- 
gusted long before he has made any sort of portrait of the 
man. Moreover, the outline is not the man; the grand con- 
struction is. Once that is got, the details follow naturally. And 
as the tendency of the point or stump is, I think, to reverse 
this order, I prefer the brush. I do not at all share the old fear 
that the beauties of colour will intoxicate the pupil and cause 
him to neglect the form. I have never known anything of that 
kind to happen, unless a student fancied he had mastered 
drawing before he began to paint. The first things to attend 
to in painting the model are movement and the general colour. 
The figure must balance, appear solid, and of the right weight. 
The movement once understood, every detail of the action will 
be an integral part of the main continuous action, and every 
detail of colour auxiliary to the main system of light and shade. 
The student should learn to block up his figure rapidly, and 
then to give to any part of it the highest finish without injuring 
its unity. To these ends I have not the slightest hesitation in 
calling the brush, and an immediate use of it, the best possible 


means. 
Tae Object and Aim of Art. 


G. W. F. HEGEL. 


It is the object and aim of art to bring within the circle of 
our senses, perceptions, and emotions everything which has 
existence in the mind of man. Art should realise in us the 
well-known saying, “Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” Its 
appointed aim is to awake and give vitality to all slumbering 
feelings, affections, and passions ; to fill and expand the heart, 
and to make man, whether developed or undeveloped, feel in 
every fibre of his being all that human nature can endure, 
experience, and bring forth in her innermost and most secret 
recesses ; all that has power to move and arouse the heart of 
man in its profoundest depths, manifold capabilities, and 
various phases ; to garner up for our enjoyment whatever, in 
the exercise of thought and imagination, the mind discovers of 
high and intrinsic merit, the grandeur of the lofty, the eternal 
and the true, and present it to our feeling and contemplation. 
In like manner, to make pain and sorrow, and even vice and 
wrong, become clear to us ; to bring the heart into immediate 
acquaintance with the awful and terrible, as well as with the 


joyous and pleasurable ; and lastly, to lead the fancy to hover 
gently, dreamily on the wing of imagination, and entice her to 
revel in the seductive witchery of its voluptuous emotion and 
contemplation. Art should employ this manifold richness of 
its subject-matter to supply on the one hand the deficiencies of 
our actual experience of external life, and on the other hand to 
excite in us those passions which shall cause the actual events 
of life to move us more deeply, and awaken our susceptibility 
for receiving impressions of all kinds For we do not here 
require absolute experience to excite these emotions, but only 
the appearance thereof, which art substitutes for sheer reality. 
The possibility of this illusion, by means of the representations 
of art, rests upon this, that every reality must pass through the 
representative medium before it can be cognised by the mind 
or acted on by the will, and therefore it is immaterial whether 
we are acted on by external immediate reality, or receive our 
impressions through other means, viz., pictures, signs, or forms 
which represent the qualities of this reality. Man can also 
picture to himself unreal things, as if they absolutely possessed 
reality. Therefore, whether we receive the impression of a 
situation, a relation, or the subject-matter of a life through the 
medium of external reality, or only through the representation 
of it, in both cases we are sufficiently affected to sorrow and 
rejoice, to be moved or agitated according to the nature of the 
subject, and in both cases we run through, in quick succession, 
the feelings and passions of anger, hate, pity, anxiety, terror, 
love, esteem, wonder, honour, and fame. 


Wowers and Spires. 
J. DALLAWAY. 


Old St. Paul’s spire, of wood and lead, was 520 feet high ; 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 465; Strasburg, 456; Salisbury, 387 ; 
Norwich, 317; and Chichester, 299. The singularly beautiful 
spire of Louth, in Lincolnshire, was begun in 1502, and finished 
in ten years, by John Cole, architect, at the expense of 
3052. 73. Sd.; it is 134 feet high, exclusively of the tower— 
total 282. Grantham, 144. The central spire of Lichfield is 
258 feet high, and those of the facade 185 each; St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, 300, which was built in imitation, and very probably 
by the same architect. The last-mentioned are all of stone. 
The spire of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, which is extremely 
elegant, was built in the eighteenth century by Nath. Wilkinson, 
an uneducated mason. The height from the parapet of the 
tower is 155 feet 6 inches, the thickness of the walls of the 
spire is 20-inches, and under the capital and weathercock only 
68 inches. From a survey of Salisbury Cathedral it appears 
that the spire did not form a part of the original plan, but was 
added many years after its completion. The spire of Chichester 
Cathedral resembles it very nearly on a smaller scale, and was 
traditionally the work of the same architect. Of the twenty- 
two cathedrals in England, Salisbury, Chichester, Lichfield, 
and Norwich have most beautiful central spires ; those of 
Oxford and Rochester are not worth noticing. The spire of 
old St. Paul’s was finished 1221; Sarum, 1256; Chichester, 
1270; Norwich, 1278 ; Lichfield, 1370; St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
1395. Magdalen Tower is 122 feet high, diameter 26. The 
cathedral at Gloucester, 224; Lincoln, 288 ; Canterbury, 235 5 
Ely, 270; York, 234 5 Durham, 210; Worcester, 196; Wrex- 
ham, 132; Doncaster, 152 ; Derby, 174. Towers of Beverley, 
198 each —the_ prototypes of those of Westminster; St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bristol, 124; Taunton, Somersetshire, 153: 
all of which were built between 1400 and 1520. Towers of this 
age in Gloucestershire and the West of England are very 
frequent and beautiful. The tower built by Giotto in 1334 at 
Florence is 264 feet high, with a diameter of 46. The Falling 
Tower at Pisa is 188 feet high. The tower at Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, is finished by an octangular louvre, having in the 
whole an elevation of 282 feet. It was built about the year 
1309, probably by the Flemings established there, and is said 
to resemble that of the great church at Antwerp. At Bruges 
I remarked a similar towet attached to the town-house, and 
another at Brussels. The central.tower of the abbey of St. 
Oiien at Rouen, which is octangular and of the same date, is 
240 feet high. The lantern tower at Ely is 170, and of a similar 
construction. Another at Peterborough is 136 feet from the 
floor. The tower of St. Nicholas in Newcastle-upon-Tyne is 
194 feet high, and has a spire formed upon open arches, as a 
superstructure supposed to have been added in the reign 
of Henry VI. This idea was afterwards adopted by Sir 
Christopher Wren, in the tower of St. Dunstan in the East, 


London. 


Mr. Whitworth Wallis, keeper of the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Art Gallery and Museum, on Tuesday delivered a lecture 
to the members of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
in the library of Queen’s College on “ Pompeian Art,” being 
the third of a series which he has given before the members of 
the Architectural Association. The lecture, like those which 
had preceded it, was illustrated by limelight views. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue wisdom of the Belgian Chambers in voting a sum of 
money for the purchase of manuscripts from the PHILIPPS 
Collection in Cheltenham is now apparent. The country 
has by means of it come into possession of treasures which 
will be invaluable to posterity. Sir THomAs PHILIPPS was 
one of those men who knew how to turn events to their ad- 
vantage. Seeing that Belgium was a battlefield during the 
NapoLEon epoch, he concluded that many people would in 
consequence be deprived of means, and would be ready to 
sacrifice things to obtain money. He was rich and in- 
fluential. During forty years it was the business of his life 
to seek after manuscripts in convents that were poor or were 
about to be suppressed, and he was successful beyond the 
dreams of collectors. When Sir THomas died, his trustees, 
following the custom that is common, obtained power from 
the Courts to sell manuscripts to foreign states. Al- 
though Belgium was the most profitable field, he did not 
confine his researches to it, and his collection was enriched 
with Italian, French and English manuscripts, which will in 
due course find their way to the proper places. The Biblio- 
théque Royale, the archives office of Belgium, has secured 
manuscripts of which the country may be proud. Some are 
of historical interest, others are beautiful as examples of 
Illumination and caligraphy. For instance, there are thirty- 
fivevolumes of the records of the Abbey of Cambron in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As the primitive binding 
of undressed hide is conserved, the volumes will have an 
additional charm in the eyes of bibliophiles. The records 
of the Abbey of St. Ghistain go back to the ninth century. 
The volumes from Villers contain, among other things. 
examples of fourteenth-century plain-chant. From the Abbey 
of Aulne, which was burnt by the French in 1794, no less 
than r10 volumes were saved by the peasants, and once 
more they find their way back to Belgium. One of them is 
“ Euclid’s Geometry,” with a thirteenth-century commentary. 
But an enumeration of the manuscripts would occupy many 
pages. Some, like the diary of a gentleman in waiting, which 
is a history of the Spanish court between 1587 and 1599, 
with an abundance of pen sketches, should be reproduced. 
The charters and other documents relating to the cities and 
towns will be prized by a country where there is a passion 
for municipal history. 


Mr. WALTER EMDEN (who is a candidate for a seat on 
the County Council of the Metropolis) has offered to the 
Society of Architects three premiums of ten pounds each, 
which will be awarded for essays on constructional subjects, 
according to conditions which are to be arranged by the 
council of the Society. his year “ Constructional Iron- 
work” is selected. ‘The essays are to be sent to the Secre- 
taries on or before February 28,.1889, and the prizeman is 
to read his composition on the following April 9. An essay 
is to contain 3,000 words, at least, and is not to exceed 
6,000 words. It may be illustrated by five clearly drawn-up 
sketches, 


TwELvE of the leading sculptors of France have agreed 
to take part in the competition for the memorial of CLAUDE 
GELEE, or LorRAIN, the landscapist, which is to be erected 
in the public park of Nancy. A sum of 45,000 francs is 
fixed as the limit of the expense, and the work is to be 
handed over to the committee on April 1, 1890. The 
figures are to be in bronze and the pedestal is to be of stone 
or marble. ‘The models, which are to be submitted before 
February 20, 1889, are to be one-fifth the contemplated size, 
and each competitor is to give a guarantee that the work 
will be completed for the stipulated amount. To the design 
placed second a premium of 1,500 francs will be awarded, 
and to the third one of 1,000 francs. The authors of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth designs will each receive 500 francs. 
All the premiated designs are to become the property of the 
committee, who will give them to the musées of the district. 


M. PETITGRAND, one of the architects attached to the 
Historic Monuments Commission, and who has directed the 
restoration of the cathedrals of Puy and Séez, has been 
nominated as the successor of M. Corroyer in the charge 
of the works at Mont Saint-Michel. A letter to the Director 
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of the Beaux-Arts from M. Corroyver has appeared. He 
says he is less grieved by his dismissal than by the disloyalty 
which was shown to him in the defence made on his behalf 
before the Chamber. For fifteen years M.CORROYER has acted 
as architect at Mont Saint-Michel, and during that period 
he was compelled to struggle against the bishop, the monks, 
the municipality, and the engineers, all of whom were in- 
spired by interests of their own, and in his contest he was 
loyally upheld hitherto by ministers and directors of the 
Department of Fine Arts. The book on Mont Saint-Michel 
which M. Corrover brought out ten years ago was sup- 
ported by the then Minister, and was crowned by the 
Institut. His independence created enemies, but the worst 
that could be brought against him was that he was a believer 
in religion. For that crime M. Corrover has been turned 
adrift. He says proudly that his name is too closely asso- 
ciated with Mont Saint-Michel for any official act to 
erase it. 


LocaL Boards do well to insist on observance of by- 
laws, but they are not impeccable, and, as architects and 
builders well know, great inconvenience is often caused by 
their arbitrary decisions. A lesson has been taught to the 
Farnworth Local Board which we hope will have some effect 
in mending official conduct in other towns. A Mr. MULLI- 
NEAUX, Or MOLYNEUX, was summoned before the Petty 
Sessions for a breach of the by-laws. Ona October 12 he 
deposited plans for a house and shop he proposed to erect. 
A week afterwards he received notice that his plans were 
rejected, but the Local Board did not condescend to give any 
reason for the withholding of approval. It was known that 
on two former occasions plans were lodged for the premises, 
but they were also unsuccessful. The building owner having 
three times failed, resolved to run the chance of having his 
buildings pulled down if they exhibited any deviation from 
the by-laws. It appears what the Board wanted was the 
forming of a street at the back of the premises. After 
hearing both sides the Justices decided that the local by- 
laws were observed in the construction, and they declined 
to grant a case for a superior court. It was held that a 
Local Board has no right to reject plans without pointing 
out the defects in them, and that a Board could not make 
it penal for a man doing something which he had a right to 
do. Elsewhere a different decision may be arrived at, but 
the Farnworth case deserves to be made a leading case. 


Ir may not be known to all people who read articles 
about M. CiLusrerrer—the general of the Communists, 
whose election for Var has startled politicians in France 


and elsewhere—that he lives by the money obtained for his - 


paintings. In the last Salon there were a couple of his 
paintings of scenes in Constantinople, in which city he 
appeared to have settled down as an artist after his con- 
demnation to death in Paris for his services under the 
Commune. Few of the visitors to the galleries were able 
to recognise them as the work of the revolutionist who is a 
terror to the bourgeoisie. Latterly M. CLusrrer has taken 
to ceramic painting, and he was engaged in that kind of 
work when he was elected. 


Ir is rather remarkable to find a work by a foreign artist 
on one of the walls of the, Luxembourg Galleries. This hon- 
our has been accorded to M. Zorn, a Swedish artist, for his 
Port @ Angleterre, which figured in the last Salon and now 
finds a place among the works of modern French artists. 
Generally it was believed that the contents of the Luxem: 
bourg Gallery were to be entirely by Frenchmen. 


By an Order in Council it is declared that the condi- 
tions of the Patent Act, 1883, under which an application 
for a patent is not to be invalidated by the exhibition of an 
invention at an international exhibition, are to apply to the 
Paris Universal Exhibition. Exhibitors are also to be 
relieved from the conditions of the Act, under which they 
were required to give notice to the Comptroller of Patents 
of their intention to exhibit the article afterwards sought to 
be patented. The regulations also apply to designs in- 
tended to be registered, ‘ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK, HALIFAX. 


HIS building is situated at the corner of Waterhouse 
Street and John Street, Halifax. On the ground 

floor is a large, well-lighted banking-room, with manager’s- 
room, packing-room, and safe; retiring-rooms for clerks, 
and additional store-room on the basement. The banking- 
room is heated by hot-water pipes and lighted and ventilated 
by means of a sun-burner, additional light being obtained 
from Wenham lamps fixed on the clerks’ desks and public 
counter. Warm fresh air is supplied by passing it over the 
pipes before entering the room. The building is faced with 
Halifax stone (Ringley), and covered with green Westmore-. 
land slates. All the windows are fitted with wrought-iron 
casements fixed to the stone jambs, and glazed with plate- 
glass and clear glass in leads. The banking-roo is fitted 
up with walnutwood counter and desks and panelled dado; 
the floor in front of the counter is of mosaic, and behind of 
polished wook blocks, and the ceiling is richly panelled 
with moulded ribs and cast ornaments of plaster. The 
staircase is of hard stone, with wrought-iron balustrade, 
and has a dado of unglazed tiles which extends round the 
corridors. This stair is continued to the top of the build- 
ing, and receives additional light from the lantern which 
forms the turret at the angle of the building. The offices 
are arranged in pairs, the woodwork being mostly pitch- 
pine, finished with varnish. They are provided with open 
fireplaces, having polished wood chimneypieces and grates 
set in tiles, and are supplied with fresh air from a “ patent 
ventilating lintel” over the doors, at times when it is not 
convenient to open the windows. Each set of offices is 
also fitted with speaking tubes from the entrance in John 
Street, with electric call-bells instead of the usual whistle. 
The building has been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Perkin & Butmer, architects, of Leeds. The bank 
fittings were specially designed by the architect ; the 
mosaic floor and tiles are by Messrs. E. Smirn & Co., of 
Coalville ; and the wood-block floors by the Wood-block 
Flooring Company, Hartlepool. Messrs. KAYE & SONS, 
Leeds and London, supplied the locks ; the pavement 
lights are by Messrs. Heywoop & Co, London. Mr. CLIFF 
acted as clerk of works. 
The cost of the entire scheme (not including site) will 

be about s,ooo/., and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. J. CHarNock & Sons, Pellon Lane, Halifax, as the 
general contractors. 
At the opening of the building it was stated that in 
1864 the business of the branch was conducted in the base- 
ment of the Halifax Mechanics’ Institution. In 1876 it 
had so grown that it was necessary to open the branch 
daily. At that time 53,000/. was due to depositors, but 
the amount has increased to 647,000/., 600,c00/.-of which 
was calculated to belong to the artisan class. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 43.-GREAT COURT, TEMPLE OF EDFOU. [R. PHENE SPIBRS.) 
NO. 49._TEMPLE OF ABOUSIMBEL, [R. PHENE SPIERS.] 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Association took place 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
A. Campbell, A. G. Wyand, D. M. Litster, J. K. Hunter, G. A. 
Luden, and A. W. Earle. 

The PRESIDENT said a valuable studentship of 157 was 
offered by Mr. Arthur Cates to enable a student to go to Paris 
to study the International Exhibition, both in regard of the con- 
struction of the buildings and the manufactures and archi- 
tectural exhibits. The details, though not then finally settled, 
would, he hoped, be in their hands in a few days. 

é A hearty vote of thanks was spontaneously awarded to Mr. 
ates. 

Mr. WILLIAM Dous.epay then read a paper on “ Symbol- 
ism,” which was well illustrated by drawings exhibited on the 
walls. On the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr, Doubleday. 
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files ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 
president, in the chair. 
of Clifton, Bristol, and of Mr. H. J. Paull, of Manchester. 


award of the Ashpitel Prize, as made by the Board of 
Examiners, to Mr. H. E. Stelfox, of Manchester. Mr. Paul 


Stelfox so closely for the prize that the examiners had great 
difficulty in deciding who was highest in point of merit, and it 
had been determined to award these two gentlemen exceptional 
prizes of merit. 


ceased to be members :—Messrs. W. J. Audsley, C. F. Livesey, 
P. J. Byrne, J. L. King, E. L. Swatman, and J. J. Woodman. 


As Fellows.—Messrs. H. Lord, Manchester; H. Bridgford, 
J. Littlewood, Associate, Manchester; W. H. Littlewood, 


Associate, Manchester; J. S. Crowther, Manchester ; J. W. 
Trounson, Penzance; J. Maxwell, Manchester ; W. C. Tuke, 


Associates. —Messrs. P. E. Barker, Rusholme; J. D. Mould, 


an abstract, on 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


The SECRETARY announced the decease of Mr. C. F. Hansom, 


Mr. MAcCVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, announced the 


Waterhouse, M.A., and Mr. H. W. Burrows, had run Mr. 


The PRESIDENT stated that the following gentlemen had 


A ballot then ensued, when the following were elected : — 


Manchester; W. Horton, Manchester ; J. Ely, Manchester ; 


Manchester; T. E. Bridgen, Manchester ; E. Schréder Prior, 
M.A.; 0. C. Wylson, Associate ; and W. T. Allen. As 


Manchester; and J. A. Berrington, Liverpool. aiid 
Mr. JOHN BELCHER read a paper, of which the following 1s 


W£usical Requirements in Church Planning. 


Mr. Belcher said that the development of ecclesiastica 
music of late years forced certain problems upon the attention 
of the architect, and that in church planning the position of 
voices and instruments had now to be considered. The first 
introduction of organs was in the seventh century, but they 
were generally used in conjunction with other instruments. 
Minstrels’ galleries might still be found in small churches, the 
west end being the favoured position. During the period from 
Henry VIII. to Queen Elizabeth instrumental music was still 
adhered to, but the objections of the Puritans were such that 
in 1644 nearly every organ in use had been destroyed. From 
the Restoration, however, to the present day, organs were 
recognised as essential. It was only fifty years ago that 
32-feet pipes were first used in England, although on the Con- 
tinent the organ became very large at the end of the fifteenth 
century, reaching a climax in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In most cases they were forced to migrate from the 
chancel to the west end, in some to the transept, and where 
neither position was available, they were relegated to the 
triforium of the nave. The choir being seated in the chancel, 
the position of the organ near them seemed essential, but other 
eventualities, such as additional bodies of singers and an 
orchestra, had to be remembered. In future church planning 
these requirements would have to be considered. The organ 
should be in a position not less or much less in height than the 
nave and transepts, the so-called “ organ-chamber” being a 
mistake. ‘The size of an organ should not be regulated by the 
size of the building, but by the number of “ stops,” the com- 
bination of which regulated the extent of the volume of sound. 
A good foundation tone was always necessary, to secure which 
speaking room had to be provided for 8-feet, 16-feet, and even 
32-feet pipes on the pedal organ. These dimensions had to 
be considered in providing sufficient space. The top of 
a chancel-screen or rood-loft was hardly a suitable posi- 
tion for an organ of any size, as, although it possessed attractions 
from an artistic point of view, it was prejudicial to the organ 
tone. Organists and organ-builders generally considered 
that in fairly large churches the organ should be raised about 
12 feet above the ground, and a divided organ could not be 
recommended. Proper aad easy access to every part for re- 
pairs and tuning should be provided, and attention given to the 
position and space for the “ feeders.” An equable temperature 
was also important. The organ-case might be treated as an 
enclosure, in the way usually adopted. by the Italians, having 
no special relation to its contents, wholly or in part concealed ; 
or in the general, and the author thought appropriate, way of 
using some of the pipes themselves as decorative features in a 
framework enclosing the other parts of the organ. The use of 
iron in the construction of an organ-case he protested against, 
while wood was a material in sympathy with the organ, and 
the most consistent for the construction of its case. Sound 
travelled so slowly, that any division of choir, organ, or orchestra 
was destructive of precision, and they should therefore be com- 
pactly arranged, and as far as possible on the same plane. 
Mr. Belcher then described a sketch of a plan by himself to 
‘lustrate his meaning. The organ was placed in a special 
transept, east of the great transept, equal in height to the rest 
of the church, and forming the western end of the morning 
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chapel ; it was virtually open on three sides, bit was slightly 
sheltered ; outside the main wall, and between the buttresses, 
a staircase with a wide landing served as’a tuning-place for an 
orchestra before entering the gallery ; this gallery, projecting 
into the chancel, gave space for an orchestra, which might be 
extended eastwards if required. The floor of the organ was 
12 feet from the ground, the music gallery was lower, and as 
the floor of the chancel was raised by steps, all the performers 
were brought into close relation with each other and the organ. 
The usual north transept afforded an excellent position for 
grouping large bodies of voices adjoining the organ and 
orchestra, and easily under the control of a conductor at the 
western angle of the gallery. A corresponding gallery on the 
opposite side of the chancel would provide for fema'e singers 
at ordinary services. 

The PRESIDENT invited a discussion of the paper, which, 
he said, was both interesting and suggestive. The only fault 
he could find with the paper was it had been so short. 

Mr. STATHAM proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Belcher 
for the exceedingly practical paper. As to its brevity, also, it 
might serve as a model for other papers. _ He was much pleased 
to have heard the subject dealt with from so useful a point of 
view by an architect of Mr. Belcher’s ability. One thing he 
hoped they would feel, namely, that the organ chamber was 
doomed. It was a cruel thing to place an organ there, for it 
was utterly lost in such a position. The difficulty was that 
various complications arose from the requirements, first of 
ritual, secondly of singers, and thirdly from the question of 
money. He did not profess to know much about ritual require- 
ments, but he knew that many a modern clergyman would Jook 
black at a proposition to place the organ at the end of the 
chancel or behind the altar. But from a musical point of 
view that was the best position. The organ should have a 
central position that the sound should go well down the 
church ; it should be near the voices, and the voices in front of 
the chancel, so that the position behind the altar, if unorthodox 
as to ritual, was musically orthodox, for it combined the fullest 
musical effects with the very practical matter of supporting the 
voices. Next best was the old position in the west end. There a 
fine organ was always built, but an organ far too large to accom- 
pany the choir, The-organist had in it what he wanted, 
namely, an instrument to show off his fugues on. One way 
out of this difficulty was by use of the long movement which 
electricity had put in our power, but he thought the real solu- 
tion would be to have a small choir organ near the choir, as 
well as the large organ at the west end for grand musical 
effects. He differed with Mr. Belcher that it was disadvanta- 
geous to the organist to be at a distance from the choir. But 
where money was not limited there could be a small choir- 
organ, and a large one for grand occasions and for accom- 
panying congregational singing. He did not think the position 
on the rood screen in cathedrals was at all a bad one, 
though it was something strange to hear that the position was 
considered good for artistic effects, when they remembered the 
complaint of the architectural effect at St. Paul’s being spoilt 
by the “box of whistles.” If the organ thus placed sounded 
harsh, that he thought would be the fault of the organ. The 
position was a capital one; but this position was abandoned 
when organs became very large, and then the organ—as at 
Worcester Cathedral—was stuck about in all corners of a 
building. In such a case he would place the manual pipes on 
the screen, and the pedal pipes lower down. In the design of 
organ cases he thought an effect of harmonious contrast might 
be made with the large pipes, which were mostly of wood, and 
generally kept in the background, and the metal pipes. In the 
St. George’s Hall organ the wooden pipes were disposed in a 
semicircular arrangement at the back. 

_ Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he did not remember that the subject had ever before been 
discussed at the Institute, though it was one of the most prac- 
tical of questions in regard of church arrangements with which 
architects had to deal. He agreed with Mr. Statham’s sugges- 
tion for two organs for large churches, though they, would 
hardly be required in a small building. In the case of t vo 
organs, the position of the choir-organ was open to question 
on several accounts ; but the position over the chancel screen 
was a very good position, if kept sufficiently low and subdued 
So as not to interfere with the general effect. The organ must 
not be too large for the building, or it would be an obstruction 
to the chancel. Mr. Statham had referred to western organs in 
Roman churches. It was not a question as to Roman and 
Engiish churches, but as to the manner in which the church 
services were conducted. In English churches, the first con- 
sideration was that of congregational uses and not the 
esthetic portions of the service—parts of the service that might 
and ought to be purely zsthetic, and that were to be listened 
to but not joined in by the congregation. In this case a 
western organ was essential unless an orchestra were sub- 
stituted for it. Much had been lost in Eng'ish churches by a 
too great abandonment of singing, whichj«as superseded by the 


performers in the western galleries. When a change came in 
the services, a change necessarily followed in the character of 
the accompaniment ; but instead of substituting an orchestra 
at the western end, the radical plan of sweeping away 
the western organ altogether was adopted. It was im- 
possible either to look for or to expect zsthetic services 
in the large bulk of country or village churches. There were 
not the voices nor the means to provide them, and consequently 
the services must be almost exclusively congregational, and the 
organ must lead and support the choir in front without drown- 
ing it. The evil was that an organist was not content without 
an organ for esthetic purposes, and he had little regard for 
drowning the choir. Organ-builders would strive after large 
instruments, and organists supported them in that regard. Not 
one organist out of ten but cared more for the organ than for 
the choir. As to placing the organist’s seat under the canopy, 


‘organists preferred to have the seat there. The organist pre- 


ferred to be somewhat sheltered from the great volume of 
sound that would come to him if seated to the front, and he 
could thus better judge if the performance of the choir and 
congregation and the instrument were in proper touch. In 
dealing with the organ-case, his (Mr. White’s) first requirement 
was to know from the organ-builder and organist the arrange- 
ment and position of the pipes that they decided as the most 
fitting for the construction of the particular instrument, and, 
informed on these points, he endeavoured to clothe the work 
in architectural form. The aim should be to harmonise the 
requirements and construction of the organ as determined by 
the particular necessities, so that they should‘ fit in with the 
purposes of the building. 

Mr. C. FORSTER HAYWARD, F.S.A, said that organs were 
often overdone in English churches. Not cnly were choirs 
drowned, but the organ was too large for the building; and 
he knew of many places where this arose from having too much 


money. In the last case he had to deal with it would have been | 


much better if there had been 200/. or 300/. less to spend on 
it. ‘The organ was placed exactly in the position on one of the 
plans shown by Mr. Belcher as an example of what to avoid, 
and the pipes were so near the roof that if the full power was 
used something would occur ; some said the roof would come 
down. The organ was blown by hydraulic power accompanied 
by a continual squeaking, a disagreeable accompaniment that 
apparently could not be got over. He wished the use of 
instrumental music besides that of the organ were more 
common in English churches. As to organ-cases, the finest, 
he believed, was one put up of late years by Mr. Burges—and 
none of the pipes were to be seen—in the speech-room of 
Harrow School. The arrangement of western organ and choir 
organ was carried out at Amiens Cathedral with a most 
beautiful effect. 

Mr. M. B. ADAMS referred to Mr. Street’s treatment of the 
organ at St. Mary’s Church, Paddington, and at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Kilburn. He (Mr. Adams) was not in favour of florid 
music, or anything approaching a concert in churches. 


Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., said one of the most important 
points brought forward was that relative to placing the organ at 
the east end, behind the altar. As Mr. Statham said, it would 
be a capital place for sound. Many parsons would hold up 
their haads with horror at the proposal, but there were many 
also on the look-out for novelties who would be pleased with it. 
Builders, too, would only be too glad to get out of having to 
put in an east window. There was no necessity to show the 
pipes of the organ. The front of the instrument could be 
designed as a reredos, and thus give an appropriate and orna- 
mental ending to the church. The apsidal form could by this 
expedient be well utilised. The altar must be, as they had 
been shown, in the chord of the apse, and not placed against 
the wall, and then the inner and outer effects of the apse would 
be fully gained: In placing an organ a certain amount of com- 
pression was required to give full effect to the volume of sound 
from the instrument. It was advantageous to have the organ 
at a little distance away from the choir, as it gave the choir a 
better’ chance of being heard. As to the position on 
the screen, it depended where the congregation was placed. 
In cathedrals there were occasionally two congregations, 
one in the nave and the other in the choir, and in an 
ordinary way it might be a good plan to have the organ 
between the two. The western position was, after all, the 
best place. The greatest success he knew of was at the 
pro-Cathedral, Kensington. The organ was a splendid instru- 
ment, and there were first-class singers. The effect of the 
organ’s tones rolling away through the building overhead was 
such as he had never before heard. No organist, he thought, 
could by the use of electricity get quite the grip necessary to 
produce the proper effects. 

Mr. E. J. TARVER said that organs were placed on the north 
side of churches because the temperature in that position was 
more equable. At the church of the Miracoli, Brescia, a most 
ornamental feature had been effected by placing the organ 


organ. That had its origin in the dull, dreamy tunes of the old boldly in the western end. 
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Mr. G. Aircuison, AR.A, said the only organ-case of any 
merit that he knew of was at Siena. 

The President then put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. Mr. Belcher replied, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the fourth ordinary meeting held on Tuesday at the 
Diocesan Buildings, Mr. A. H. Davies Colley, the pre- 
sident, in the chair, a discussion was opened by Mr. H. B. 
Bare upon “ Architects and Handicraftsmen.” The foundation 
of a chair of architecture and the allied arts, such as sculpture 
and decorative painting, was suggested as very desirable at 
Owens College, Manchester, and other colleges of the Vic- 
toria University. The professor would direct a course of 
mental and manual artwork for those who afterwards might 
adopt any of the special branches of artistic professions or 
handicrafts. The result would be a sounder and wider educa- 
tion in art, and a greater sympathy between all professions and 
all handicrafts, which must before long improve art of every kind. 
Messrs. Hodgson, Mould, Stelfox, Mee, and the chairman took 
part in an animated discussion which followed, 


CAVE ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING of the Archeological Section of the Bir- 

mingham and Midland Institute was held at the Institute 
on Wednesday, when Major-General A. Phelps read a paper 
on “ The Cave Architecture of Western India.” Mr. Howard 
S. Pearson presided, and, in introducing the lecturer, said that 
he was sure they would all listen with pleasure to the lecture, 
the subject of which was of great archzeological interest. The 
lecturer having briefly referred to the cave-temples of the 
Island of Elephanta, so named after the great elephant carved 
in stone which had formerly stood there, said that the oldest 
caves were the work of the Buddhists, who had been forced to 
flee into the jungle and other hiding-places on account of their 
religion. These caves, which had sprung from single cells, 
were all carved out of the solid rock. They had in all proba- 
bility been picked out with hammer and chisel, as chisel-marks 
were to be seen on portions of the rock. There were overa 
thousand such caves in India. Limelight views of some of 
these caves were exhibited, as well as several views of Hindoo 
temples also carved out of the solid rock. One of the temples 
shown was, so the lecturer stated, 150 feet in height and 270 
feet in depth. A vote of thanks was passed to Major-General 
Phelps. 


THE GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL REREDOS. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of 

Gloucestershire Freemasons was held at the Masonic 
Hall, Cheltenham, on Tuesday, Sir M. E. Hicks Beach, Bart., 
M.P., Provincial Grand Master, presiding, to consider resolu- 
tions of the committee appointed at the last meeting on the 
subject of the decoration of the reredos in Gloucester Cathedral. 
The reredos was erected fifteen years ago by the Freemasons 
of the province, at a cost of 1,300/., the work being executed 
by Redfern from designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. It isa 
white stone structure, divided into three principal compartments, 
in which are groups of figures representing the Nativity, the 
Entombment, and the Ascension of Our Saviour ; figures of 
Moses, St. Peter, St. Paul, and David occupy the minor niches 
at the sides of these compartments ; and under the canopies 
formed by the tabernaclework above are nine figures of angels, 
bearing the emblems of Our Lord’s Passion. The cathedral 
authorities being desirous of decorating the interior of 
the niches of the reredos in order to throw the figures more 
into relief, and also of gilding the details of the tabernacle- 
work, a communication on the subject was laid before the 
meeting of Provincial Grand Lodge at Stow-on-the-Wold in 
May last, and a committee was appointed to ascertain the views 
of the brethren of the province, and to take such action in the 
matter, by sanctioning the work or otherwise, as might seem to 
them desirable. The committee authorised as an experiment 
the decorating tentatively of a section of the reredos in the way 
proposed ; and this having been done, and the work inspected, 
the committee approved of its effect, but decided to ask the 
Provincial Grand Master to relieve it of further responsibility 
by again referring the question to Provincial Grand Lodge. 
The proposal to accede to the request made for the decoration 
thus came forward for discussion at the meeting on Tuesday, 
supported by the approval of the committee, and endorsed by 
the unanimous vote of the Royal Gloucestershire Lodge of 
Gloucester, which promised twenty-five guineas towards the 


cost of the work. Mr. Nelson Foster proposed that the 
decoration of the reredos be carried out in accordance with the 
plan approved by the committee at a cost not exceeding 300/., 
and Mr. J. Walker seconded the proposition. An amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Gwinnett practically negativing it, and 
this was seconded by Mr. Moore. The Provincial Grand 
Master expressed his opinion in favour of the decoration, and 
Mr. J. Winterbotham his against it. On a vote being taken, 
the amendment was rejected by a considerable majority, and 
the original resolution carried. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


C)* Wednesday Sir Lyon Playfair distributed the prizes to 

the students of the schools in connection with the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, and in addressing the assembly 
observed that when the Guilds were founded in the twelfth 
century they had a double purpose—first, to protect skilled 
labour against the encroachment of the feudal laws, the second 
purpose being more nearly related to that which they were now 
performing—to restore and develop lost arts and sciences, and 
to act as teachers to pupils. The word “ guild” was a modern 
innovation. In their ancient charters the guild was called 
universttas—a word which at that time meant a teaching 
corporation, and it was applied as closely to a university 
of smiths, or tailors, or carpenters, with the same object 
and with the same right to use it, as to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The whole idea was founded 
upon teaching. The apprentice was bound to learn and the 
master was bound to teach, and a better technical educa- 
tion for the period he could not conceive. The effect of the 
introduction of machinery was to make the guilds alter their 
functions altogether, and the relation of master and apprentice 
was by the same cause changed into the position of capitalist 
and workman. Machinery brought about a great subdivision 
of labour, by which the workman was relegated to one small 
corner of his industry, and did not know the whole mystery of 
his craft, as he did in the old days. Until recently, the City 
and Guilds Institute and other promoters of technical educa- 
tion arose, he had no means of dignifying his labour by under- 
standing the whole field of the industry in which he was engaged. 
The ignorant workman woke one morning and found that anew 
machine had been invented which dispensed with his labour. 
He had learnt to do nothing else, and he was added to the large 
army of the unemployed, not having had the education to adapt 
himself to the dislocations of labour which were happening every 
day. The City and Guilds Institute had been formed to give 
men the opportunity of acquiring knowledge which would 
enable them to adapt themselves to the new order of things 
when such dislocations occurred. The competition of the 
world was becoming a competition of intellect, and if in any 
one branch we fell below that of a foreign country we should 
be beaten. The success of natious in the future would depend 
on the trained intelligence—or, in.other words, the technical 
education—of their working men. The guilds had recognised 
the necessity of adapting themselves to the industrial progress 
of the world, and had shown their readiness to promote the 
industries which they were founded to promote. He con- 
sidered that the country owed a great cebt of gratitude to the 
City and Guilds Institute, which had set a noble example to 
the whole kingdom. 


GREEK STATUETTES. 


Bist terra-cotta statuettes, which were found in the Greek 

cemetery of Myrina, on the north coast of Asia Minor, 
about thirty miles from Smyrna, have been lent to the 
Birmingham Art Gallery by Mr. George Dennis, the Consul- 
General at Smyrna. They range, says the Birmingham Post, 
from 3 inches to 1o inches in height. The majority of them 
were probably executed about B.C. 200 ; but there are some of 
a later period. It is, however, very difficult to assign a positive 
date to these terra-cottas. It is customary to attribute those 
which display the best art, without archaic features, to the 
earliest dates ; those of coarser style, with less attention to 
detail, to the later period. It is rarely the case that terra- 
cottas found on the coast of Asia Minor have archaic features, 
which seems to indicate that the use of these figures as 
sepulchral furniture was not common in Asia Minor—at any 
rate in Acolis—at a very early period ; indeed, their distinguish- 
ing features mark them as belonging to the decadence of 
Greek art, though most of the specimens show exquisite form 
and some are of exceptional beauty. The feeling, however, for 
plastic art, which the Greeks possessed in such a high degree, 
has here given place to a sense of the picturesque, and the 
sculptors have taken the figures from everyday life—walking, 
dancing, draperies flying in the wind, with little of that repose 
which stamps the finest period of Hellenic art. It will be noted 
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what dexterity of execution and what cleverness of construction 
these little figures possess. The arms of some are movable, 
some are evidently mere playthings, yet they are so admirable 
as to furnish artists and archeologists with much ground for 
study. These little terra-cottas were evidently made in a 
mould, and the artist would remodel or retouch -with the 
modelling tool the various details which could not be brought 
to perfection or sharpness by any mechanical process. 
Many of them, like the celebrated Tanagra statuettes, 
have been coloured ; some of the tints still retain their original 
freshness. In order to colour them they were dropped ina 
bath of whitewash, and then tinted a pale pink, red, blue, and 
yellow, and where the colour has disappeared the original coat 
of whitewash may now be seen. On the shoulders of some of 
the figures are inscriptions, two or three letters marked in the 
clay whilst soft, which probably represented the name of the 
potter. 

One of the most interesting figures is that of a woman 
dancing, gracefully poised on one foot, in the attitude of 
turning round; she wears a Doric chiton or tunic, which leaves, 
of course, the right leg bare. The figure is full of expression 
and vigour of movement, and the flow of the drapery is 
dexterously rendered. Another, of great beauty, is the figure 
of a woman leaning against a pedestal, with right hand on hip, 
whilst the left holds up the mantle or cloak. The head is en- 
circled by a stephane or head ornament worn by a goddess, so 
well done as to indicate a fine period of art. Some of the 
figures of Eros, crowned with garlands of fruit and flowers, are 
excellent, and show a remarkable sense of movement. A figure 
of a youth, placed on the uppermost shelf, and wearing a short 
tunic and a chaplet of wool and flowers, is the best. The 
figure of a winged Victory, with the right arm extended, 
holding a wreath and wearing a Doric chiton, may be assigned 
to a late period ; the modelling is defective and “‘scamped.” A 
figure of interest to the archeologist, and possibly to the 
dramatist, is that of an actor wearing his mask. Fewstatuettes 
of this kind have been found, though at Berlin are three or four 
admirable examples of the kind from Tanagra. The actor 
wears a long mantle anda chaplet of flowers and wool; the 
mask, with a broad grin, and the flowing beard are finely 
modelled, and the purpose of illusion is fully achieved. Next 
to this is an exquisite seated figure—only 4 inches high—of a 
girl wrapped in a cloak, and leaning against a Hermes. This 
little figure, of great refinement, closely resembles the Tanagra 
works, as, indeed, do most of those fully clothed. . Together 
with this figure of the seated girl should be noted the poetical 
little figure of Eros, muffled, and with extended wings. It may 
be hoped that this interesting collection will be secured as a 
permanent addition to the gallery. 


— 


AN IRISH CHURCH. 


HE following remarkable statement is by the rector of 
Ovoca i— 

I have noticed for the jJast three years that there was a 
considerable amount of damp in the walls and tower of 
Ovoca Church, and on drawing attention to the fact I was 
told that there must be something wrong at the roof of the 
tower, and possibly at the down-spouts, but nothing more than 
could be easily rectified, or if not this, that the new mortar was 
merely drying out ; and so, waiting a favourable opportunity to 
have the matter investigated, and not knowing but the latter 
might be the case, and having very much to do of parochial 
work in a new parish, I put off the inspection till I could have 
the damage properly attended to, as we were soon to have our 
schoolroom repaired. In the meantime, particularly during 
wet weather, we saw that there must be something radically 
wrong, or there could not be so much damp visible ; and at the 
visitation before the last I thought right to mention this, when 
we determined to have a professional inspection of the church. 

The consecration dates from 1870— only eighteen years ago— 
and so the church is practically new, and it is this new appear- 
ance which has deceived many as to its true condition. The 
building cost, I believe, 3,300/, and the church is one of the 
handsomest in Ireland. 

In the spring of this year I had an inspection made by two 
practical builders, but during last winter I knew enough to 
satisfy me that the case was much worse than any one thought, 
for the ceiling of the vestry-room had in part fallen, disclosing 
the rotten rafters overhead. 

The inspection justified our worst suspicions, and we found 
all the woodwork in the vestry-room, which is under the tower, 
perfectly rotten. My health, unfortunately, with constant 
work, could not carry me through the summer; so, much 
against my wish, I had to postpone this important matter and 
recruit at the seaside. On my return in September, when I 
had workmen at the church doing some improvements, I 

examined with them the roof, and we found that two of the 
principals had begun to rot. I then asked Mr. Fuller to come 
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and make a report, which I enclose. The result was worse 
than before. The tower has four storeys. Of these the floors 
of three are quite rotten, and before long there will not be a 
sound plank in the whole tower. The damp, which has 
already reached the roof, will spread, and I am assured that in 
less than a good lifetime from the present the church—built 
only eighteen years—will be simply a ruin if the present state 
of things is allowed to continue. 

To avert this I think it is my plain duty to call attention as 
publicly as I can to the facts. The cause of the damage is as 
follows :—When the church was built it was not allowed time 
to settle, as every building requires, but the pointing was done 
in cement while the scaffolding was being taken down. The 
church walls then settled, and the pointing of course broke. 
The rain beating against the walls enters the cracks and 
destroys all before it. : 

If the whole outside of the tower and church is pointed 
anew, the walls will be safe for the future, but this will cost over 
3007, As it is, the parish has suffered so many losses, the 
mines are idle, many people have left, and those who are here, 
while very willing to help, have not the means to do all this 
most necessary work. If we erect a scaffolding it is about as 
much as we can do. The church was built when all the mines 
were going, and every one was well off, but now things are 
altered greatly. 

If the work is not done one of the finest churches in Ireland 
will fall into ruin. 


[Copy of the Architect's Report.| 
I have inspected Castlemacadam Church, as requested by 
the rector. Much injury is being done by the want of proper 
staunching of masonry. The two gables at the west end are 
suffering seriously from damp, which is of course affecting the 
adjoining roof timbers, Damp also shows at the south-east 


angle near the chancel arch, and the timber which is in contact - 


with the wet masonry is beginning to decay. The vestry is in 
a deplorable state. The floor has sunk, which shows that the 
plates under joists—if not the joists also—have rotted. The 
joists of the ceiling, particularly on east side, are rotten, and 
the wall plaster is either off or falling off. On an upper stage 
of the tower one of the main beams on which the floor is 
carried is seriously decayed. This state of things should not 
be allowed to continue. Steps should be taken this spring to 
cure the defects. J. F. FULLER, F.S.A., Architect. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


AT the conclusion of the sale of the Cardigan Estates, the 
auctioneer, Mr. Chinnock, said he had an intimation to 
make which he was sure would give the company great plea- 
sure, and that was that Kirkstall Abbey had been sold 
privately, and though he was not at liberty to mention the 
name of the purchaser, he could tell them that it had fallen 


into very good hands. He did not know what to say about the 


Leeds Corporation, except that they should be a little bit 
quicker, and adapt themselves more to the times. They had 
lost a splendid chance. The gentleman who had bought the 
Abbey, Mr. Chinnock added, was acting on behalf of 
several gentlemen of the town. It subsequently tran- 
spired, says the Lzeds Mercury, that a contract had 
been drawn up between some gentlemen and the vendors 
for the sale of the Abbey and the Abbey House at the 
reserve price. Mr. Edmund Wilson was informed of the 
fact by telegram, and he immediately, on his own. responsi- 
bility, purchased the two estates for 13,500/. Mr. Wilson was 
compelled to take this step on the spur of the moment, without 
consultation with any one else interested. Otherwise the 
Abbey would have passed into other hands. It will be 
remembered that the reserve price put on the Abbey the other 
day was 10,000/., and on the Abbey House 3,500/., so that the 
vendors have succeeded in getting the full amount. We are 
not in a position to state what will be done with the properties, 
but the public will be delighted to learn that the venerable 
ruins of Kirkstall have fallen into the hands of Leeds gentlemen 
in whose care they will not be allowed to suffer. 


GREEK EXCAVATIONS. 


4 Bie Winckelmann anniversary was celebrated on Friday 

night (writes the Athens correspondent of the Standard) 
at the German Archeological Institute in that city, when Dr. 
Dorpfeld, the principal, delivered an important address toa 
brilliant audience on the results of recent excavations in Greece 
as bearing on the history and development of ancient art. Dr. 
Dérpfeld, who, with Dr. Schliemann, has made a special study 
of the discoveries at Mycene, Tiryns, and Orchomenos, pro- 
; ceeded to enumerate the relics of prehistoric palaces and other 
| edifices recently brought to light in the territories inhabited by 
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the ancient Greeks. On examination and comparison with 
other ancient monuments, these remains showed an unmistak- 
able resemblance to ancient Asiatic architecture, while at the 
same time they were not dissimilar to the Hellenic temples of 
Jater periods. Dr. Dérpfeld holds that the ancient Greeks 
borrowed their different styles from Egypt and from several of 
the ancient peoples of Asia. The builders of the Mycenian 
period were, he believed, Phoenicians. The remains of the 
edifices at Mycenz and Tiryns bore a wonderful resemblance 
to the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem. 


Longton Cottage Hospital Competition. 
SIR,—Will you afford us space for protest against another 


unsatisfactory competition? The above-named was limited by 
special invitation to some seven or eight local architects, 
amongst whom we had the misfortune to be included. At the 
outset we obtained a conditional promise that an assessor 
should be appointed, or we should not have entered the compe- 
tition. In due course the secretary apprised us officially of the 
assessor’s appointment, and in reply we wrote expressing satis- 
faction that the trustees had adopted this course. Later 
(November 28), he informed us :—‘‘The trustees have now 
decided upon two sets of drawings to select from, viz, Mr. 
Ford’s and Mr. Taylor’s.” (He added, “It only remains to say 
that your plans are at your disposal, and may be removed by 
you whenever it suits your convenience”) Now from inquiries 
that have since been made the following facts have been ascer- 
tained :—(1) The assessor never saw any of the designs sent in, 
except those of the two favoured competitors already named, 
the plans of the other invited competitors being virtually sup- 
pressed. (2) The two favoured competitors had access to view 
the whole of the designs before the assessor entered upon his 
duties. On the other hand, the zzfavoured competitors (such 
as ourselves, Mr. Lynam, and all the rest), some of whom had 
asked for, or been promised, that privilege, were never 
allowed to see the designs at all. Comment appears needless, 
—We are, yours truly, W. SUGDEN & SON, 
Leek : December 18, 1888. 


Cash on Delivery. 

SiR,—An instance has recently come before me of a con- 
signment being sent from the Continent by this Company’s 
Harwich route with a considerable disbursement, or “ Paid on,” 
and, although the consignee knew nothing of the case, he 
accepted it, paying the charges. When the package was 
opened, the contents were found to be of little value, and had 
never been ordered. The consignee thereupon applied to my 
Company to refund the disbursement and the charges, but, 
according to the Continental law, acceptance of goods, and 
payment of the charges, forfeits any claim against the sender. 
The proper course would have been for the consignee to refuse 
acceptance until he had satisfied himself that it was a bona-fide 
transaction, I shall be glad if you will insert this letter in your 
paper as a caution to the public against accepting goods on 
which there are heavy “ paid on’s ” or other charges, and which 
they do not expect, as this season of the year is particularly 
favourable to such transactions, on account of the numbers of 
presents that are being received.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F. GOoODAY. 

Continental Traffic Manager, Great Eastern Railway 

Liverpool Street : December 15. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stratford. New Sunday-schools in connection with the 
Congregational church have been opened. The schools are 
built at the rear of the church, with which and the adjacent 
lecture-room they are connected by means of corridors. <Ac- 
commodation is provided for about 350 scholars. The build- 
ings have been most substantially constructed of brick, with 
stone dressings, by Mr. Stanton, of Evesham, from the designs 
of Mr. T. T. Allen, architect, of Stratford, the total cost being 
between 6o0/. and 700/. 


Shrewsbury.—The Congregational Sunday-schools have 
been reopened after extension from the plans of Mr. A. B. 
Deakin, Shrewsbury. The new buildings, which are built of 
red brick, with stone dressings and moulded Ruabon brick 
string-courses, consist of the extension of the schoolroom 
10 feet wide, making the size of the room 50.feet by 40 feet, the 
enlargement of the classrooms over the schoolroom, and the 
erection of a new wing on the ground-floor, containing infants’ 
schoolroom, library, china closet, lavatory, and other con- 


veniences, entrance-hall with stone staircase, and six new class- 
rooms over. A house with all necessary conveniences has also 
been built for the accommodation of the caretaker. The 
building is heated with hot water by Mr. Jackson, of Newcastle, 
and ventilated by Kershaw’s pneumatic ventilators and fresh- 
air inlets. The work has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, by Mr. Thomas Morris, builder, St. 
Austin’s Friars, and both these gentlemen have carried out 
their duties in a thoroughly efficient manner. The large school- 
room is lighted by five of the patent Wenham lamps, and the 
whole of the gasfittings have been rearranged by the Shrews- 
bury Gaslight Company. The painting was done by Mr. 
Stanley, Shrewsbury, and the glazing by Messrs, Ravenscroft 
& Mansell, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bank of England Branch, Fleet Street.—The new 
building near the Law Courts, erected on the site of the Cock 
Tavern and adjoining buildings, was opened on Monday. The 
style is Italian. The building has a frontage to Fleet Street of 
80 feet and an area of 4,000 square feet. It contains three 
lofty storeys, besides a deep basement floor, and is sur- 
mounted at the south-east and south-west angles by prominent 
towers, rising to a height of 70 feet. In sinking for the 
foundations the London clay was reached at a depth of from 
18 feet to 20 feet below the street level. The basement walls 
are formed of blocks of dark Aberdeen and Cornish granite, 
between 3 feet and 4 feet in thickness, rising to a height of 
several feet above the ground line. The two elevations are 
faced with Portland stone, and decorated by the introduction of 
Shap and Peterhead polished granite columns. The principal 
entrance to the bank is under an archway and porch at the 
west end, about 9 feet in width, the entrance being fitted with 
ornamental iron gates, in the centre of which is the inscription 
“ Bank of England.” The banking-house, with the adjoining 
offices, occupies the whole of the ground floor, being 70 feet in 
length and 4o feet in width. The floor of the public part is 
laid in mosaics by Messrs. Burke & Co. The upper floors will 
be occupied as the manager’s residence. The strong-rooms 
are in the basement, and are entirely enclosed within walls 
built of Staffordshire blue brick, consisting of several courses, 
each course being intersected and bound by strong hoop-iron. 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co. have supplied the safes and iron 
doors and grilles. The building will be lighted by electricity as 
well as gas. The premises has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., A.R.A., architect, Messrs. Dove 
Bros. being the contractors. The cost of the site was about 
35,000/., the foundations and basement cost 17,000/., and the 
superstructure nearly 45,0004. 


Alloa,—The town-hall and library presented to the town of 
Alloa by Mr. Thomson Paton, of Norwood, has been opened. 
The buildings are Gothic in style. They are built of sand- 
stone, and present externally an imposing appearance, forming 
an important addition to the architectural features of the town, 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is the architect, and under his 
direction a structure has been erected which, while it is pic- 
turesque so far as its exterior is concerned, is commodious and 
attractive inside. The style of architecture is a broad treat- 
ment of domestic Gothic. The building consists of two por- 
tions, one four storeys in height, and covering nearly the whole 
width of the site towards Church Street ; and the other two 
storeys in height, extending backwards at right angles from the 
front portion. The library, reading, and recreation and class- 
rooms are to the front, while the town-hall occupies the whole 
back portion. The central block of the front part projects 
beyond the general building line. The upper part is broken off 
with pilasters, and the centre terminates with an ornamental 
gable top. The main entrance is through a large semi- 
circular headed doorway in the centre of the front. It gives 
access to a handsome hall that rises right through the building 
to the roof. The main staircase leading to the various floors 
ascends at an easy gradient, and is lighted from the 
well, At the height of the second floor there are polished 
Peterhead granite columns. The walls of the vestibule and 
entrance hall throughout are covered with glazed Burmantofts 
faience in subdued artistic colours, There are large semi- 
circular arches at each side of the commencement of the stair- 
case, and elliptical arches of various sizes are worked into the 
design at various parts of the staircase. Light for the hall is 
derived from the roof through a glass ceiling painted in con- 
ventional designs. The first flight of steps leads up to the 
mezzanine or entresol floor, from which the reading and 
billiard-rooms are entered. They are both spacious apart- 
ments, capitally lighted from large windows which extend 
almost from floor to ceiling, and form one of the chief features 
in the front of the building. Oaken galleries extend round 
three sides of each room ata height of to feet from the floor, 
and are lined with bookcases, while in the reading-room there 
are other cases containing books for reference placed round 
he lower portion of the apartment. Each room measures 
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2 feet by 19 feet. The librarian’s-room is situated on the first 
aes in a position from which easy access can be had to the 
galleries. The science and art classrooms occupy the other 
floors of the front building. The town-hall is a very handsome 
oblong apartment with covered roof, which has been so well 
arranged that from every seat in it a good view can be had of 
the platform. A large organ has been fitted up in it, and the 
walls and ceiling, the latter of which has been divided into 
compartments with heavy Gothic mouldings, have been 
decorated from designs prepared by the architect. 


Ditchingham.—On Tuesday last a new mission-house was 
opened at Ditchingham, Norfolk. It consists of one room, 
50 feet by 24 feet, easily divisible by a movable partition. 
Attached to the room is a small residence for two sisters in 
charge, and a small oratory. The roof of mission-room is of 
pitch-pine, and has trusses with cut queen-posts and wave 
boards. Itis brick built, part half-timbered, and rough cast, 
and has cost 1,050/. This makes the eighth building erected 
by the All Hallows community since their settlement in this 
parish in 1859, when they built the House of Mercy. Since 
that time they have built two orphanages, a country hospital, 
and a priest’s house. Since the year 1876 the Community 
House (a residence for the community), Holy Cross House (a 
memorial wing to the late Rev. W. E. Scudamore), and this 
mission-house “have been erected, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Augustus Frere, F.R.LB. A., London, the 
whole work having been ably carried out by "Mr. Robert 
Morriss, builder, Ditchingham. 

Birmingham.—At the expense of Mr. J. C. Holder some 
important additions have been made to the structure of the 
hospital (one of the oldest in the country, having been erected 
about the year- 1780), with a view to improve the lavatory 
arrangements of several of the wards. The work consists of 
lavatory annexes to two of the pavilions containing the wards. 
The new building may be described as square towers with the 
angles taken off, forming on plan an irregular octagon, each 
being four storeys high, ‘connected with the block to which it 
belongs by intercepting lobbies to secure independent ventila- 
tion. In each floor of the towers is a bath-room, lavatory, 
water-closet, and a wash-up sink, each with its separate 
enclosure for privacy. The floors are covered with sheet-lead. 
The walls have a high dado of white tiles, the upper part 
being cemented. Hot and cold water are supplied throughout, 
and the whole of the hydraulic and draining arrangements are 
in accordance with the best sanitary kno\ wledge of the So 
day. In addition to the above gift, Mr. Holder has also 
defrayed the cost of ventilating the main drains, a work 
urgently required. The works have been executed in the best 
and most substantial manner by Mr. James Moffat from the 
designs of Messrs. Yeoville Thomason & Whitwell, architects, 
of Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

Saltash._—The Cottage Hospital and Convalescent Home 
of St. Barnabas, built by ‘the munificent generosity of Mrs. Ley, 
of Claremont, Saltash, was opened on Tuesday, December I1. 
The building occupies an elevated site in Upper Port View 
Road, commanding extensive views of the Hamoaze and 
neighbourhood. It is built of red brick, tile hung, with half- 
timbered oakwork. A conspicuous feature is the circular end 
of the chapel on the east side. Internally no expense has been 
spared to make the arrangements as perfect as possible. The 
whole of the east end of the building is occupied by a chapel. 
It is apsidal in form, and the interior is of red Berkshire brick, 
relieved by stone dressings and labels, the archery over the 
windows being of rubbed gauged brickwork, The roof is 
barrel-vaulted. The chapel is lighted by seven tracery-headed 
windows, three of which are filled with coloured glass. Seating 
accommodation will be provided for 24 persons. At one end 
of the chapel is a small gallery on a level with the upper land- 
ing, from which it is separated by a glazed screen. It is in- 
tended for the use of patients in the upper wards who may be 
too weak to walk down stairs. On the north side is an arched 
recess for the harmonium. In the opposite wall are two sliding 
lights, which; when open, will enable the inmates of the male 
wards to hear the singing inthe chapel. Near the organ recess 
has been hung the dedication picture, depicting St. Barnabas, 
painted by Mr. E. Fellowes Prynne. When completed there 
will be a division between the sanctuary and the nave, and the 
panels on the walls will be decorated. On the basement are a 
heating chamber, kitchens, scullery, ice-house, laundry, and 
mortuary. As the gfound slopes to the south, the basement 
rooms are not underground and gloomy, but well lighted and 
cheerful. Special attention has been bestowed on the sanitary 
arrangements, which are made as perfect as possible. Each 
ward has its own lavatory and other conveniences, and there 
are no drains running under the building, all the pipes being 
carried away on the outside and ventilated. The whole build- 
ing is heated by hot-water pipes, supplied by Bennett Bros., 
Liverpool, and the wards are fitted with Messrs. Malcolm, 
Tester & Co’s pneumatic bells. There is also a lift com- 
municating with the upper landing. A good supply of water is 


| obtained from a well on oa os EMME Pi AE oe hen ry. a. premises. The work has been 
substantially carried out by Mr. R. W. Rowse, builder, of 
Mutley, from the designs of Mr. George Fellowes Prynne, 
architect, of Londoa and Plymouth, Inclusive of the site, the 
cost has been about 4,500/. , 


Birmingham.—The ceremonial opening of the new work- 
house infirmary is fixed to take place on January 9 next. The 
infirmary is one of the largest in the world. The guardians 
determined that they would erect a plain substantial building, 
without unnecessary ornamentation, but that it should be fitted 
up in the best possible known way to insure its efficiency for 
the work it would be called upon to do. With this end in view 
they appointed a deputation of four of their number, namely, 
Mr. E. J. Stout, Dr. Barratt, Mr. Price, and Mr. Jerrett, who, 
with the architect, Mr. Ward, were instructed to visit any 
institution in the kingdom they thought advisable, and to 
“gather up,” as it were, all the good things they could find in 
the way of appliances, fittings, machinery, &c. They accord- 
ingly visited a large number of public institutions in England 
and Scotland, and availed themselves largely of the oppor- 
tunities given to them for this purpose. The result has been 
that an infirmary has been erected which, the guardians 
believe, is one of the most perfect in the kingdom. The 
cost will be about 85,000/, exclusive of the land, which was 
already the property of the guardians. Some portion of the 
old infirmary will be joined to the new building, and accommo- 
dation will be obtained for 1,700 beds, allowing 1,100 cubic feet 
of space for each bed, and 2,400 feet per bed at the infectious 
block. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Strathpeffer, N.B.—A new church for the use of the 
members of the Established Church and the large number of 
visitors who annually visit the parish is to be erected at 
Surathpeffer. . Plans have been prepared by Mr. Jones, archi- 
tect, of a building capable of accommodating 600 persons, and 
these have been adopted by the Presbytery. The church, 
which is to be erected on a site in front of Kinnetas House, 
will cost 2,500/. or upwards. Grants have been promised from 
the Baird Trust, the Highland Committee, the Home Mission 
Scheme, and friends ofthe church. The erection of the church 
will, it is expected, be commenced early in the new year. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Milo Griffith was the designer of the silver shield pre- 
sented by the people of South Wales to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in commemoration of their silver wedding. 


The War Office authorities have purchased several acres of 
ground situated between Epping and Ongar, as a site for the 
erection of military barracks. The spot selected is on high 
land, only a short distance from the Ongar branch of the great 
Eastern Railway. The barracks will provide accommodation 
for five thousand men, and the work of erection will commence 
immediately after Christmas. 


A Bridge is to be constructed across the river Danube in 
connection with the Fetesci-Cernavoda Railway. The plans 
have obtained the sanction of the Roumanian Minister of Public 
Works. 

The Architect employed to repair Seville Cathedral 
reports that the condition of one if not more of the pillars 
justifies serious alarm for the safety of a large portion of the 
edifice. Energetic measures are being adopted to shore up the 


| faulty pillars. 


A Theatre is about to be erected on the site of the old 
Gaiety Theatre, Douglas, Isle of Man, for Mr. James H. 
Elphinstone, from the designs of Mr. John Taylor, architect, of 
Longton, Staffs. 

A New Lecture Hall has been erected at Sunderland, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on Messrs. Boyle’s system, the extraction of the 
Vitiated air being effected by the latest improved form of the 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator, and fresh air admitted 
through their improved air inlets. 


A Preliminary Plan for the erection of a public hall and 
hotel at Montrose has been laid before the Town Council. 
The cost of the buildings is roughly estimated to be between 
12,0002. and 15,000/. 

The Parish Church of Wistaston, Cheshire, has been 
redecorated and the sanctuary provided with a new reredos, 
sedilia, wainscotting, and mosaic floor. Mr. John Brooke 
designed the work. 

A Site for the proposed cottage hospital at Forres has 
been acquired, The subscription fund at presents amounts to 
nearly 2,500/. 

The Blake Memorial, a stained-glass window placed in 
the north aisle of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, was 
unveiled on Tuesday. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : : ’ « OFo. 6 
For Quarter Page . . , ‘ ’ s 2- 1020 
For Half Page . : : : ° ‘ - 410 0 
For a Page : . : . . : Sone. eG 
For 1 inch deep by 2$ wide ‘ : : a Ost ae 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

tees Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
ine. 


Special arrangement may be made for a sertes of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt zs par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 1502. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.-—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the late Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs, Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. 

Sr. THOMAS.—Jan. 2.—Plans and Elevations are invited for 
the Erection of Board Schools. Mr. J. Champion, Clerk to 
the School Board, St. Thomas, near Exeter. 

York.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—Jan. 5.—For Sinking 14-feet Pit for the 
Tillery Coal Company. Colliery Offices, Abertillery. 


AUDENSHAW.—For Building Cotton Wadding Mill and 
Chimney. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BARNOLDSWICK.—Dec. 29.—For Building Weaving Shed 
for the Calf Hall Shed Company, Limited. Mr. W. H. Atkin- 
son, Smith’s Chambers, Colne. 

BELFAST.—Dec. 21.—For Reconstruction of Shop and 
Premises, Donegall Place. Mr. James J. Phillips, Architect, 
21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BLAENAVON.—Jan. 1.—For Single-lift Gasholder (50 feet 
by 18 feet) with Cast-iron Columns, Wrought-iron Lattice, 
Girders, &c. Mr, C. White, Manager, Gas and Waterworks 
Office, Blaenavon. 

BLAINA.-—Dec. 24.—For Building Wall near Pontygwellwch 
Bridge. Mr. G, Stevens, Surveyor, Blaina. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 31.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of Infants’ Ward at the 
Workhouse. Mr. B. H. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton. 

CADOXTON.—Dec. 21.—For Laying-out Paths, Erection of 
Entrance Gates at new Cemetery. Mr. S. W. Richards, 
Architect, 10 Church Street, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Dec. 24.*—For Building Church of St. 
John. Messrs. Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, Architects, 
1 Bedford Buildings, Cheltenham. 

DARLINGTON.—Dec. 27.—For Iron Roof and Additions to 
Swimming Baths. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dar. 
lington. 

DARWEN.—Jan. 31.—For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Charles Street, 
Darwen. , 

DURHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Works of Heating (Low Pres- 
sure System) at Workhouse, Crossgate. Mr. W. Crozier, jun., 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

FALKIRK, — Dec. 27.—For Construction of Works of Water 
Supply. Mr. R. Copeland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. j 

FAREHAM.—Dec. 21.—For Additional Pumps and Gearing 
to Waterworks Engines. Mr. Leonard Warner, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Fareham. 

FARNHAM.—Jan. 8.—For 3-inch Cast-iron Socket Water 
Pipes and Castings (490 yards), coated with Dr. A. Smith’s 
Patent Varnish. Mr. W. Wells, 112 West Street, Farnham. 

FINSBURY PaRK.—Jan. 8.—For Recessing Gates and Piers 
Blackstock Road Entrance. The Architect, Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

FLEETWOOD.——Dec. 31.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Blakiston Street. Mr. T. Garnett, Architect, Pharos Street, 
Fleetwood. 

GLAscow.—Dec. 24.—For Two Sets of Four Purifiers, 
Tradeston Gasworks. Mr. Wm. Foulis, C.E., 42 Virginia 
Street, Glasgow. 

GLAsGcow.—Dec. 3!1.—For Temporary Bridge over the 
Kelvin, Removing Old and Erecting New Bridge of Iron and 
Steel, with Stone Abutments, &c. Messrs. Miller & Bell, CLE 
204 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. ; 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Swimming and 
other Baths. Mr. H. Peak, Borough Surveyor, Guildford. 

HAWARDEN.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Railway Bridges 
and Earthworks. Mr, F. G. Whitwham, 8 Draper’s Gardens, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, 
Old Vicarage, Wrexham. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not Jater than date, 
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‘“HEADINGLEY.—-Dec. 24.—For Building Twenty-six Scullery _ WEsT BROMWICH.—Dec. 24.—For Cornish Boiler with 
Houses. Mr. Joseph J. Morley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. Fittings complete, at the Workhouse. Mr. H. J. T. Piercy 


IpswicH.—Jan. 1.—For Building Parcel Sorting Office, | 53 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 


KENDAL.—Jan. 2.—For Building Terrace of Seven Houses. 


al : 

Mr. Gerrard Huck, Architect, 16 Lowther Street, Kendal. ENDERS 
KENDAL.—Dec. 22.—For Building large Warehouse and 

Four Model Dwellings in Two Semi-detached Blocks. Mr. Fah Goemiee’ pee ie te See a 

Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. wering, raving, Kerbing, an agging Martin Street, 

? “Idi r ospHal Bridge Street, Mount Pleasant Street No. 1, and Mount 

Kinc’s_ Lynn.—Jan. 2.—For Building Fever eis Pleasant Street No. 2, Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, 

Horsley’s Chase. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Surveyor, King’s Surveyor, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Lynn. ei Ca Re ge : WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (accepted per 
LEEDS.—Dec. 22.—For Building Business Premises. Mr. schedule of prices), 

Walter A. Hobson, Architect, 82 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM.—Dec. 28,—For Works in connection with 
Colfe’s Grammar School, for the Leathersellers’ Company. 
Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 236 High Street, Exeter. 


BEDFORD. 
For Erecting New Tower and Copper House, and Alterations 
to Old Buildings, at the Horne Lane Brewery, for Mr. C. 


Mor.LEy.—Dec. 29.—For Building Mission Chapel for Wells. Mr, ARTHUR KINDER, Architect, Suffolk House, 
St. Mary’s Congregational Society. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Archi- _ Lawrence Pountney Hill, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
tect, Queen Street, Morley. Alexander H. Kinder, 34 Clements Lane, E.C. 
Papstow.—Dec. 28.—For Restoration of Chancel of Parish me spon eee : me eas - £1,379 9 0 
Church. Messrs. R. Langford & Son, North Quay, Padstow. se ay aieoy Oa ae -° -«- 1351 @ 0 
f 4 Warton & Walker, Bedford : + hg 2G to 2b 
PENRITH.—Jan. 12.—For Execution of Works of Water Freshwater & Sons, Bedford . | Sess ws 
Supply for Three Villages. Mr. Watson, Engineer, , St. _ Foster. B ; 
Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 3 J © ) S. FOSTER, Bedford (accepted ) 1,315 0 O 


ROTHERHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Works in the Erection of 
Public Market Hall. Mr. Archibald Mill, 19 East Parade, 
Leeds, or the Borough Surveyor, Rotherham. 


BUILTH. 
For Building Semi-detached Villas, Builth, Mr. S. H. 


COWPER-COLES, Architect, Builth. 
SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 21.—For Extension of Canal Warehouse. H. Owen, Builth . a he OS ee ne 
The Engineer, 28 London Road, Manchester. J. M. Jones, Builth. . : . . » 720 10 9 
SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 7.—For Resheeting Two-lift Gasholder, MEREDITH, Newbridge-on-Wye (accepted) . 708 0 0 
and Enlarging same. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer ALVERLEY 
Gas Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffield. ; 


: ; For Building Five Through Houses and Boundary Walls, 
SHIPLEY.—Dec. 31.—For Construction of Abattoir. Mr. Ravenscliffe Road, Calverley. Messrs. JowETT KENDALL 
Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. & J. HARPER BAKES, Architects, Idle. 
SIDMOUTH.—Dec. 27.—For Building Two Shops and Accepted Tenders. 
Premises for Messrs. Pepperell & Macer. Messrs. Kerley & 


; ‘ : J. Thornton, Idle, mason. 
Ellis, Architects, Exmouth and Old Fore Street, Sidmouth. W. Baker, Idle, joiner. 

STORRINGTON.—Dec. 31.—For Steam-Cooking Apparatus S. Scott, Idle, plumber and painter. 
for 100 persons for the Thakeham Union. Mr. W. T. Sand- 


Hollings & Mitchell, Idle, plumber and painter. 


T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 


A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Ropert ADAMS. 


ADAMS EMPORIUM, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES, 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle 


W., S.W., and S.E. districts. 


ford, Clerk to the Guardians, Storrington, Sussex. 


, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. from E.C. 
Karly application is imperative. This invitation applies only to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. 


EORTHER IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The Business of Rozert Apams, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c., will hence- 
forth be carried on at the above premises, where all orders should be sent. The profession and teades wili 
kindly uote that this business is now REMOVED from Gr at Dover Street and Blackman Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARLISHIE. DINORWIC. 
For Erection of Temporary Butter Market, Carlisle. For Alterations and Additions to Farmhouse, Cae G'as, 
R. H. & H. Hodgson . . : é é £285 0 oO Vynol Estate. Mr. J. P. Mumrorp, Architect, Llanrug, 
Carnarvon. 
H. Griffiths, Port Dinorwic. 
COLCHESTER. H. Williams, Port Dinorwic. 
For Erection of New. Grain Store, East Mills, Colchester, for O. Owens, Cwm-y-Glo. 
. Messrs. C. Marriage & Son. Mr. J. F. GooDEy, Archi- E. Evans, Cwm-y-Glo. 
tect, Colchester. E. Roberts, Cwm-y-Glo. 
A. Diss, Colchester. : , ' . £2,460 W. RoBERTs, Llanrug (accepted). 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester Se Ey, 


For Building Farmhouse, Aclwyd Ucha, Dinorwic, Vynol 
Estate. Mr. J. P. MuMrForD, Architect, Llanrug, Car- 
narvon, 


G. Grimwood & Son, Sudbury . oe ey 21205 
G. Dobson, Colchester. é ; ; sartyzee 
F, Dupont, Colchester. : : ; aay 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester . . : pie Bs 1s) 


900000 
oo0o0o000 


Evan Roberts, Cwm-y-Glo. 
W. Roberts, Llanrug. 


For Erection of New Currier’s Factory, Factory Lane, | For Building Farmhouse, Pen-y-Bwlch, Dinorwic, Vynol 
Colchester, for Messrs, F. Warmington & Co, Mr. J. F. Estate. Mr. J. P. Mumrorpb, Architect, Llanrug, Car- 
GOoDEY, Architect, Colchester. narvon, 


C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . : , “ . £2,100 © O W. Chassen, Cwm-y-Glo. 

H. Everett & Son, Colchester . . : «42,000 O18 0 H. Williams, Port Dinorwic. 

W. A. Chambers, Colchester . : : » 1809. 0, 0 E. Roberts, Cwm-y-Glo. 

G. Grimwood & Son, Sudbury . Ah Be + 51,870," 0" 50 H. Griffiths, Port Dinorwic. 

G. Dobson, Colchester . : : ; 0 1,0307.0;0 W. Roberts, Llanrug. 

H. Ambrose, Colchester . : ; : hoa LOO 

A. Diss, Colchester... ‘ ; z ay 3,700 On, 0 ESKDALE 

F. Dupont, Colchester . - + + + 15735 © ©]! For Building House, Boundary Walls, &c., at Randall How, 
For Erection of Four Cottages, West Mersea, for Mr. H. Eskdale. Mr. J. S. Morrat, Architect, 53 Church Street, 

. Mussett. Mr. J. F. GooDEY, Architect, Colchester. Whitehaven. : 

W. Shead, Berechurch d i : : 1 £7LIs-O 50 Accepted Tenders. 

G. Dobson, Colchester j ; ; . 694 0 O C, Pharaoh, Holm Rook, Carforth, mason and brickwork, 

F, Dupont, Colchester ; ‘ : ; 2 PESTO O J. Martindale, Cleator Moor, carpenter and joiner. 

H. Ambrose, Colchester. : : y . 605 15 0 T. Mandle, Maryport, slating, tiling, and plastering. 

A. Diss, Colchester . ; : : . HERO O HO W. Strathern, plumbing and glazing. 

C.E. Orfeur, Colchester. ; ‘ : . 837. 0.0 Fox & Fitzsimons, Newtown, Whitehaven, painting. 


HALIFAX. 
For Building Six Houses, Booth Town, Halifax. Mr. JOSEPH 
F. WALSH, M.S.A., Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


CROMER. 
For Deepening No. 1 Well at Cromer, for the Cromer Water- 
works Company, Limited. Mr. J. C. MELLISs, C.E, 


Engineer, 232 Gresham Street, Old Broad Street. Accepted Tenders. 
J. Villiers, Beverley . : 2 3 : = £1;230 0 0 Fearnley & Firth, Halifax, mason. 
E, Timmins, Runcorn : é i : : 949 0 O Samuel Greenwood, Halifax, joiner. 
L. Hills & Co., Old Street : : : soa OO Clayton Bros., Halifax, plumber and glazier. 
T. TILLEY & SON, Walbrook (accepted ) a 475 17 6 Rushworth & Firth, Halifax, plasterer and slater. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


: EOIN Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
\ Seto \ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
: E Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates: were selected by eminent Architects for the G° 
es) “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. ES oe 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, } 


ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


| Ee. Ex re re Iv 4a. i Ie, 
. TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 

“ Clean and smooth workmanship. .. . Well KAWRIE PINE, ZZ ] \ 
suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope O AK, ‘il ’ ZZ " SN 
for originality in ornamental treatment, because : 4 F}Il ZEEE” NIKWXN 
of the variety of design that can be applied to WALNUT, 


architects’ seotions.’—Zhe Architect. MAHOGANY, 
&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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HALIFAX—continued. LONDON. 

For Additions to the Liberal Club, Lightcliffe, near Halifax. | For Construction of Brick Sewer (6,000 feet) from Lee Bridge 
Mr. JOSEPH F, WALSH, M.S.A., Architect. to Lee Green, Kent. 

Accepted Tenders. J. Mowlem & Co. . ae Te vee ie . £34,000 

Thomas Dawson, Lightcliffe, mason and bricklayer. Webster . : ; ; \ 3 . 28,433 

Michael Woodhead, Lightcliffe, carpenter and joiner. Ossenton . 24,949 

William Travis, Hipperholme, plumber and glazier. Marshall . 24,900 

Tedber Lister, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater. Bloomfield 24,000 

Cook & Co. 23,885 

LEEDS. Bell. : : 21,950 

For Building Block of Buildings, Leeds. Mr. D. DODGSON, Botterill & Co. 31867 

Architect, 17 Park Row, Leeds. G. C. Trehearne 21,638 

Accepted Tenders. Neave . 21,615 

J. Tomlinson & Son, Leeds, joiner and carpenter. Kellett 21,498 

W. Evans, Leeds, bricklayer and mason. Bentley ; : : : < . 21,300 

Topham & Skirron, Leeds, plumber and glazier. Killingback . Hee ke : : é 19,650 

A. Mansden, Leeds, plasterer. T. Adams : ; ' ‘ . p 19,490 

J. Season, Leeds, slater. 
J. Blackburn, Leeds, painter. 
J. Bagshaw & Son, Batley, ironfounder. 


For Building Five Through Houses and Shop, Leeds. Mr. 
W. S. BRAITHWAITE, Architect, South Parade, Leeds. 
W. & G. Pardy, Leeds, bricklayer and mason. 
J. Ledgard, Leeds, joiner. 
Stead & Noble, Leeds, plumber. 
Wm. Pennington, Leeds, plasterer. 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 


For New Shop Premises, Briggate and Commercial Street, 


0.0 0' 0-0, 6°6 6:'0.0°G°0 0 6 
roflewapleyie! no l(og oe emo oMelne) 


For Paving Carriageway of Westminster Bridge with Wood. 
R. Mayo . : : é ‘ z : . £6,150 
J. Mowlem & Co... ; : : : ~ 5980 
J. Biggs . 5 PR aatel : : : . 5,000 
G. G. Rutty. : : ; ‘ ‘ . 4,990 
W. Stubbs ; : ; A : : 4,409 
Improved Wood Pavement Co... ; » 4,310 
G, C. Trehearne é ; : . ‘ . 3,980 


For Erection of New Married Couples’ Quarters and Covered 
Ways, at the Fulham Road Workhouse, for the Guardians 


a = nara x —— 5 


Leeds. Mr. W. S. BRAITHWAITE, Architect. 
Gould & Stevenson, Leeds, joiner, mason, and bricklayer. 
John Fox, Leeds, plumber. 
J. P. Mountain, Leeds, plasterer. 
James Season, Leeds, slater. 
C. H. Taylor, Leeds, ironfounder. 


of the Poor of the St. George’s Union. Mr. H. SAXON 
SNELL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, London. 
W. Oldrey & Co... , : : . £1,750 
Ward, Clarke & Co. . - : . 1,596 
James Holloway bei : ‘ . . 1,550 
Toa aE Hliges <7. : ‘ ; Ree 3° 


For Building Board School, Stanningley, Leeds. Mr. W. S. 


BRAITHWAITE, Architect. 


J. Allen & Sons 
Wall Bros. ; 
Multon & Wallis 


1,513 
1,497 
1,464 


Winterburn & Thackeray, Leeds, mason and bricklayer. 
. B. Mann, Stanningley, joiner. 
J. E. Bedford, Chapel Allerton, plumber. 
Tennant & Co., Leeds, ironfounder. 
Robt. Branton, Leeds, plasterer. 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
Wm. Grisdale, Leeds, painter. 


O.O76O)'OxOvOrO 
eoo0o0o000g00 


A. R. Flew & Co. . : : 1,295 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Nos. 370 and 372 Holloway 
Road, and No. 2 Tollington Road, for Mr. W. Beale. 
W. OLDREY & Co. (accepted) . if,12;480 sO 40 
No competition. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} *Givex”™ 


STRODE & CO,  SeeukeGntkenyaa’s.c. LON 


VA 


ROMOKELESS ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALORNAWENTALBURNS 24-HOURS 
WITHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 47 SHAFTESBURY AVENUEW.C 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TO ORDE KF. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Ewarts’ 346 Euston R 


Hot Lightning aM 
in 5 Minutes Geyser. 


LOCK PAVING 
] 


Se Qn. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
AY, For Churches, Schools, 
m  , . Offices, &c.: 

Z Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


y 
CAAA WEA ee AA Be 
REZ NeRny- Works, 
BSS Clapham Junction, 3.W. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2:.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.@ 


NTH 
ARCHITECTURAL 


BUILDING TRADES 


EXHIBITION, 


Royal Agricultural Hall, 
LONDON, N., 
APRIL 1 to 138, 1889. 


Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, the Manager of 
the highly successful series of Architectural 
and Building Trades’ Exhibitions held at 
the Agricultural Hall during the last eight 
years, has much pleasure in announcing 


that the NINTH EXHIBITION will be 


“| opened there on April 1, 1889, 


Intending Exhibitors can obtain full 
particulars on application to— 


MR. P. SHRAPNEL, 
At his Offices, 
20 BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Registered 


gm Te ” 


GREEN SLATE 68 


LIMITED ww) 
8s TMO ue 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, | 
NOTTINGHAM, 4 
And LONDON, | 


t 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 4 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— . 
“Blackburn, Nottingham. ‘a 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Restoration after fire of 25 Commercial Street, White- 
chapel, E., for Messrs. Kcenigsberg & Sons. Messrs. C. 
STANGER & Sons, Architects and Surveyors, 21 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 
Colls & Sons. ° : i , . £1,410 
Adamson & Son : ; : : é ee TGh3 
Perry & Co. . : : : : ° 6439385 


oe) 
ome) 

ayo 

Scharien . : : ; : : 5 Se. 128%. 09-0 
O. Craske . ° ‘ ; ' 2301-00-60 
J. A. Taylor. . : ° : , 1,109 0 O 
W. Gladding . ; - : % : 1,084 0 0 
Green & Lee. 1,074 0 O 
For Making-up Leicester Road, East Finchley, for the Local 

Board. Mr. G. W. BRUMELL, Surveyor. 

G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . F £1,307 ome) 
T. Adams, Kingsland : : 1,146 7 Io 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington ; . ef i shgier O80 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green é ett sy Tehigttuwoe 6 
G. Bell, Tottenham , : eb) 1s059x, Ou O 
R. BALLARD, Child’s Hill (accepted) ; 2. GOT OO 


For Supply of Coping Stones and Window Heads and Sills, 
and the laying, 7 sz¢, of artificial stone floors at New 
Leather Warehouses, Abbey Street, Bermondsey, S:E., for 
Mr. W. Wilkins. 

PATENT INDURATED STONE COMPANY, Westminster 
Chambers (accepied). 


For Alterations to the Hand and Flower, Hammersmith Road, 
Kensington, W., for Mr. E. Tappenden. Mr. H. I. 
NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. 

WM. LANGRIDGE, Paddington (accepéed ). 


For Alterations, &c., to the Old Bell, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., for Mr. J. Rhodes. Mr. H. I. NEwTon, 
Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

R. LovE & Co., Strand (accefied ). 


For Alterations, Repairs and Drainage Work at 20 Bishop’s 
Road, W. Mr. EpGAR H. SELBY, A.R.I.B.A., 26 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C., Architect ate Surveyor. 

R. EDDIE, Upper Street, N. (accepied). 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Internal and External Repairs to Boaid’s Offices, Old 
Charlton Village, for the Plumstead Board of Works. 


Alternative 
Tender. 

Fuller, Lee : £236 Oo oO £270 0 0 
Ware, Greenwich . : 255.0. oO 254 0 0 
Bridel, Greenwich . ; KapZtor a. O 220: - 005.0 
Clark, Woolwich j : IK 7 Ole O 247 0 O 
Phippen, Lee : the OO Zen OnLO 
Pollard, Greenwich . ; 25-2005 B50 230s Ox) 0 
Grant, Charlton sy. - t2195: . O-c0 230 - On Oo 
Hubbell, Peckham . SiS 4 Oe O — 
Williams, Charlton . - me LOOM Ono 208 oOo o 
Johnson, Woolwich . : ¢ 31060) OG Tags OF 9 
Gerrano, Lee . ; 5 oe be. GO 205 I5 .0 
Stephens, Charlton . : Preah Lovo taal e ee 180 oO O 
Surveyor’s estimate 195 10 oO —~ 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
For Making-up Private Roads, Hornsey. Mr. T. DE Courcy 
MEADE, Engineer. 
Shepherd's Hill. 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park 
Dunmore, Crouch End . 
MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted). 
Wolseley Road. 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park 


* £31900 Oo Oo 
3,700 Oo (3) 


3349 9 9 


2,249 0 O 

Dunmore, Crouch End... DION. Wee eat) 

MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepled) . 21331 OO 
Bur, Eekcs Road, 

Dunmore, Crouch End . : F 298 0 Oo 

Mowlem & Co, Westminster . é 2972.0:. © 


ASPINALL & Son, Finsbury Park (accepted) wa 234i 05-0 
Ferme Park Road. 

Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park ; : < (2 3,015h. On O 

Dunmore, Crouch End 


. +} 317992 O98 

MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted )’. «.-3)583 0 90 
Elder Avenue. 

Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park : 1,180 0 O 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster . , : : 
DUNMORE, Crouch End (accepted) . . : 950 0 oO 
Weston Park. 


Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park - . «4-959 7- On, 0 
Dunmore, Crouch End. . 893 0 O 
| Mow1em & Co., Westminster (accep ‘ed) . Hi 034e OF @ 


CATALOGUES. ON APPLICATION . 


eee FLOORINGS 


Deira and 1-inch thick. 


Turpin’ 8 Patent, 


ga s\ ay ai ere inch Stone, and Jn Pyle, Companion, on Conese 


}-inch Parquet yp 


Go" Wood Backing a 


@ John Dalton Street, 


“HATHORN, DAVEY @2 


Steck always ready for Laying. 


» ZZ 


WOOD BLOCK FILO 


WALEER & AL LIOTTA (late of GEARY é WALKER), 
MANCHESTER. 


"LEEDS, 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, a of boat hat 


iene 


Ld hal 
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“rue eww fa ‘A 
Sie ieee Weir H : 
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— Tass EE oll | (ean] 
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fi = oh) B=? 
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Pera 


Y \\ 


\ G 7x \ tj \\ 
KMW-s 7S 
Turpin’s System 


of Prepuring, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or Stone. 


WOOD 
CARVING. 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


ORING. | 


BLOCKS iMMOVABLE 


Being “Keyed” to Substructure by 
METAL KEYS, 
And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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LONDON — continued. MANSFIELD. 

For Improvement Works, broughton Road, Fulham. Mr. J.P. | For Providing and Laying Water Mains in the parish of 

NORRINGTON, Surveyor to the Vestry. Skegby, and Hydrants, Sluices, &c, and Connecting 
Mears, South Kensington 1p ea th Aa oe eakgtige SOKO. Mains to those of the Sutton-in-Ashfield Water Works, 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith Pt aa es BE 238 BO a for the Mansfield Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 

owe obson, ensington . . 9 6.45235,40.\80 G. Hopson, Engineer, Loughborough. 
COAT, Hammersmith (accepted ) ogee » E2T5 Oar O A. Knighton, Mansfield. _faoraeme 

For Improvement Works, Catford. Oakes & Co, Alfreton. ‘ A ; . 2,180 Seo 

Brownhill Road. J. Unsworth, ’ Manchester . 2 : : . «2,041 Saas 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . ; . £1,049 0 0 J. Bush & Co, Preston . . . . . 1,954 0 0 
Plassey Road. Marriott & Marshall, Alfreton . : : ene yare 
Woodham & Fry. : : i 5 TES 403 200.0 D. Barry, Ratcliffe . : ; . ‘ . 186621956 
Tyediitin Roe. J. Lane, Skegby : : : ; . L842erseo 
OED. ? “F. Price, Nottingham:..:) 4. ls) 74). | 1,77 
R, Mayo, Brixton 609 0 O g 

pee y Os T2tT* . , 5 mE ieee : 9 H. Vickers, Nottingham . : 4 A G71 eome 
S. Foster. Ratcliffe : é : 1 : 35,700 One 

LYDD (KENT). ) ’ 

For Building Residence, Lydd, Kent, for Mr. E. Finn. Messrs. Pickthall & Sons,-Merthyr : 0 rage ioe : ‘e 
HALL & JENNINGS, Architects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Didone eae «ia ee at 8) tere mot 
Canterbur ’ : : : ee 

Taylor Bros, Hastings : , : : . £1,050 hei J. TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted) ‘ : > HEO7 418 24 
Baker, Ashford . : : ‘ : A 975 0 0 C, Green, Rotherham ‘ ; : . "£048" Th ige 
Nun Tenterden : P ; ; , i 949 0 O 

Adcock, Dover . ; 5 : ; 5 : 914.0 0 OAKENSHAW. 

eane on eal . . . . . . O14. 70),0 B d Wall D H 
Pease b Sat, Del cons oy ken coe |e gn oe 
a Lise Folkestone. . + + > 364 ne 4 PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 
aane Paramor, Shorncliffe . : 843 0 0 Benjamin Roberts, Oakenshaw. 

Woodley, New Romney : po Me B21 OO : 
TERRY & Sons, Canterbury (accepted) ; ; 699 0 oO POOLE. 
Ironmongery, stoves, grates, chimneypieces, pumps, bath, | For Execution of Works at Poole Park and Recreation 
gasfittings, not included. Grounds. 
NEWBURY. ‘ Séction 13a. 

For Road Improvement Works, Newbury. Mr. B. SARGENT, T: C.Rigler 5 0.00 SS eg oo 
Borough Surveyor. Sect b. 

HH: James, Newbury . * ; j : £178 20 40 Rigler ae ; 24330 0 0 
Townshend, Newbury . - +  « 163 10 2) For Repairs to Fish Shambles, Poole. 
HH; BOTSFORD, Newbury (accepted) : ; og L205 DL a0 W. H.C. Curtis . ; . : . £30 5 0 

For Draining West Mills and West eee Newbury. J. F. Jeans, Bournemouth . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 16 6 

Talbot, Reading 2 ; oh G01  Ou0 R. T. Habgood  . ; : : : . . 1610 0 
H, Botsford, Newbury. : ; i , «39298 07/0 R. Smith : : ‘ 7 ; i £82550 
E. James, Newbury. : J + 2268 50°50 W. H. Davis. ; : ; : ; ¢ NES LAO 
R. MALABAR, Port Erin (accepted) “ - 200 02/0 W. H. GRAY (accepted) : : : : ; J10 Rea 


NOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZING AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


5 Woop STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S-W- 
SP=CIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


i san vrai 
Ha | Nao 
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i Ne ee { H ) 
HN Ai ee TBD GN Buju Oe 
i ean wit B iH 

i Tal i AHH it 

mi Limi ie ii 
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| i} H 
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! Ht am ip jl yi nee i i 
l Hiv & i i E Hi i | " i 

ih ' i : 7 Ii i i e ; 

I H HI : ‘| oH : 4 f H ih 4 i } 
ACHAEA HALO i i HE mi WAAR 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFA CTORY, ST. GEORGEH’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A MAN R. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | , ee econ. oo Serena irr : 


LS 


oo om rene GALVANISED WIRE NEE 


aig ere enea aN 

Se ag AND ALL KINDS OF 

; IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 
AND GATES, 

=. Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
PRICES ON APPLICA APPLICATION. 


ANG i IAA 
nN ee 


vie . 


ihe = POG HB. MITCHELL & CO., B= poshtene 
, TN Ne 3 Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E. C. 


YrRrvUUUovUTuUuUsor 


sania BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS, 


Before Adopt ebaivacna are invited to apply to 


| P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
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ee eee 


ee ee ae 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


PONTYPRIDD. 


For Building Arcade with Shops, Cellars, &c., Pontypridd. 
Messrs. TAYLOR & EvANS, Joint Architects, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Mr. Chas. Taylor, A.R.1.B.A., Cardiff. 


T. Rees, Merthyr Vale . ; : 
C, Jenkins & Sons, Porth 

D. Davies, Crwys . ° i . 
W. Seaton, Pontypridd . 4 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea . ; 

J. Allen, Cardiff 

M. Julien, Pontypridd . : 

W. P. Lewis & Co., Hereford . 

E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff : 
W. Bowers & Son, Hereford . . 
G. Griffiths, Pontypridd . ; ; 
W. Simmons, Cardiff. : : 
C. Burton, Cardiff . 4 ; ; 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff. ; 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Newport 
W. Williams, Pontypridd ‘ ; 


ROWLAND’S CASTLE. 
For Building Cottage, for Mr. J. P. Bastin, Rowland’s Castle. 


Mr. A. E. J. Guy,.Architect. 
J. Crockerell, Portsmouth . : : 
Cousins, West Marden ‘ : 
Turner & Winslade, Chichester . 
J. Edwards, Waterlooville . ‘ . 
T. P. HALL, Portsmouth (accepted) . 
SLOUGH. 


For Building the Leopold Institute and Public Hall, near 
Mr. H. A. CHEERS, Architect, Twicken- 


Slough Station. 

ham. 
Watson, Ascot . : ; ; 4 
Crowhurst, Slough : 
Symonds, Reading . é : 
Grist, Aylesbury ; ; . 
Smith & Sons, London . ‘ 
Henley & Co., London’. : 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 
Green, Aylesbury _. ‘ 
Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds 
Page, Banbury . ; : 
Imwood, Malvern ; : 
Hickinbotham, Teddington. . : 
T. MARTIN, Maidenhead (accepted ) . 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWIK6 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, thks 


1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Ww.Cc. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


I8 THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


oe a made in 

Borough mark all colours 
Damp Walls and 

and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY: 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


~WwooD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


+) EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


For Alterations and Reseating Above Bar Chapel, High 
Street, Southampton. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, 
Southampton. 


1 £19,909 70 20,|1% Dyer & Sons. 0) se MH es »£5)379 9.0 
: se £2,800 .0 0 W. H. Bull . . . ° . ‘ 4532400. Oe Oo 
; ett ,600)).0.°.9 Chapman . ° ; ; “ 5 : rt OS0m. OmeO 
: BT 37 BO Morgan, Isted & Morgan . . 4 . . 4,686 0 Oo 
i ; ae OFRC Stevens & Sons ‘ : : : ; on 4.44050. 0 
: 2 rp a e ae & Sons . : ; : ‘ dey. OO 
. . . . . e . e . . 4 3 (@) [e) 
; 3 10,2 5055 On Franklin . A , ; : : . ‘ foto roe) 
. ni O.24 ts. Oa. O KINGERLEE* (accepted) . : : : » 3,945 0.90 
“ iu 10; 100,4.0:)).9 * Of Oxford, all the remainder of Southampton. 
: % {10,010.90 = 9 
Bers cucanicn o _ SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. " 
3075 0 0 For Laying Mains, Fixing 8-inch Water Meters and Auxiliary 
: , 9,794 ages Steam Pumps to raise Water to Water Tower, Annesley 
9,650 ot ae Woodhouse, and the Reservoir at Hucknall Huthwaite, 
: : 9,210 yaoe for the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board. Mr. GEORGE 
: y Hopson, Engineer, Loughborough. 
D. Barry, Ratcliffe . : : ° . £1,255 9 0 
C. Green, Rotherham eta tn ae ee BETO. 0 
L. Foster, Ratcliffe. ‘ . . - a F408 20 
. . £335 QaF9 J. Dickson, St. Albans. . . ‘ . 1,118 0 0 
. . oes oT J. Bush & Son, Preston . ; 5 : eer Troe CO. .0 
: Kigtd o7.F J. F. Price, Nottingham . : ; ; OP ¥, 112s: 0700 
. Guede O H. Burrows, Barnsley. : : ; iad 14 (oat ea 
ZARA OSLO H. Vickers, Nottingham . ; ; F eos OF 8 
Holme & King, Liverpool ‘ ; ; et. O50, 02, 0 
J. TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted) : a t.OC 2. a4. 5 0 
WARRINGTON. 
d CLs595n da O F or Cast-iron Water-tank, Warrington Workhouse. 
: 1855730 0 W. Jones & Son . - : ; 7 - £123 10 O 
: Le RAPS 0-0 Pearson & Knowles. ; : : ‘ $i 120-0280 
: = 1300 WIDNES FOUNDRY Co. (accepted F : (104% 0-60 
554 
we Soe 2 
: ie RI Oa 
See eas TRADE NOTES. 
4,995 0 0 Curistmas HoLipays.—Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, and other 
4,995 9 0° large firms, have announced their intention of remaining closed 
4,975 0 0 from Saturday afternoon, December 22, to the following 
F ah 70k MOO Thursday morning. 
‘ . 4,655 0 oO Ratpy CHURCH, near Leicester, has just been reopened 


fn 


PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to 13 inch 3; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,000 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
} Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


EstTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLusp LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian, Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e, Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN avo SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
80 NEWGATE S™ EC. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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after considerable alterations and improvements in the interior. 
Amongst others may be mentioned a handsome brass eagle 
lectern, which, with chancel standards and other articles, has 
been presented by a wealthy parishioner. The work was en- 
trusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 

MEssrs. J: & C. CHRISTIE, of Mansell Street, have executed 
the plumbing and sanitary work, the fire-mains, and the gallery 
guard-rails in the new Lyric Theatre. 

MEssrs. PITMAN & SON, of Newgate Street, have just 
completed a large oval-shape stained-glass window for the 
chapel of the Poor-house of the City of London Guardians, 
Homerton. ‘The inscription, “ O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,” is prominent around the outer edge; in 
the centre is the sacred monogram, with foliage, fruit, &c. It 
forms an appropriate addition to the important window, “ The 
Good Shepherd,” which Messrs. Pitman & Son were com- 
missioned to provide last year, for the same building, in 
commemoration ot Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

THE Insanitary Property and Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Town Council have recommended that 
the Council place at their disposal the sum of 7,600/. for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings, and the sum of 14,000/. for 
the purchase of insanitary property. 

THE extension of the works of the Leeds Steel Forge Com- 
pany, Limited, a new company until recently carried on by the 
Aireside Steel and Hematite Iron Company, Hunslet, Leeds, 
is being pushed forward. It is anticipated that by the first 
week in January the managers of the new enterprise will be 
able to commence turning out best steel by the basic process. 
For the purpose of the extension a considerable quantity of 
land adjoining the old works has been acquired. 

GROUND at Clydebank has been staked off by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Hunter & Kerr, Glasgow, for three blocks 
of dwelling-houses and shops on the south side of the Glasgow 
Road, opposite Hamilton Place. The tenements are to be 
three storeys in height, and are the first instalment of twelve or 
thirteen blocks that are to be built there, and which will give 
accommodation to eighty or ninety families. The new block 
of buildings being erected at the foot of Kilbowie Road is near- 
ing completion. 

AT a meeting of property owners of Northwich held on 
Tuesday, it was resolved to present a memorial to Parliament 
asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire | 
into the injuries inflicted upon property, roads, sewers, gas and ' 


_ borough surveyor, have just been conducting experiments at $ 
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water-pipes of the district. by the subsidence resulting from 
brine-pumping, and to ask for compensation for damage done. 
Northwich is in a terribly dilapidated state, and the sinking of 
the public streets threatens to bring the town below the level 
of the river. = F 

A BILL is to be promoted in Parliament for additional powers in 
for the Bridlington Local: Board with reference to the Sea Wall E 
Parade, and the transfer of the existing rights of the lord feoffees : 
of the manor. 

_ A LANDSLIP has befallen the Queen’s Parade at Scarborough 
immediately above the undercliff which the Corporation are 4 
transforming into pleasure grounds on the North Cliff. It is ; 4 
feared that the accident will necessitate extra expenditure of y 
money. 

A STAINED-GLASS window, in memory of the late Arch- 
bishop Strain has been unveiled in the Roman Catholic Chapel, | 
South Queensferry, Edinburgh. The work has been executed :, 
by Messrs. Barnett & Son, of Leith. 

A MONSTER blast by mining has been effected at Furnace i 
Granite Quarry, Lochfyne Side, of which Messrs. Sim & Co, 4 
granite merchants, Glasgow, are the lessees. The mine was 
bored through the solid rock at a height of 45 feet above the 
quarry floor. From the mouth or entrance it ran in an easterly 
direction 59 feet, and at this point sank straight downwards to 
a depth of 12 feet, and from thence it ran in a north-westerly o 
direction 36 feet, when it reached a chamber in which there ‘ 
were deposited 10,525 pounds, or nearly five tons, of gun- M 
powder. The chamber measured 7 feet in length, 5 feet 
in breadth, and 5 feet in height. The whole length of the | 


bould rock measured 114 feet, and the rock resting immediately ¥ 
above the chamber was 150 feet. The blast was successfully ‘| 
exploded by means of an electric battery, when about 75,000 51 
tons of granite of fairly good quality were displaced. 4 

THE tender of Mr. Joyce, of Whitchurch, has been accepted rd 
for the erection of a new clock in St. John’s Church, Coventry. a 
There was a large number of tenders, and those of Mr. Potts, 4 
Sa and Mr. Gillett, Croydon, ran very close to the accepted a 
tender. | 

COMPLAINTS have been made as to the nuisance created by # 


the intercepting depots at Howley and Battersby Lane district, 
Warrington. The Sanitary Committee and Mr. Longdin, 


the Howley depot with the object of mitigating, if not entirely 
abating, the evil. It is claimed that the experiments have been | 
attended with success. The operation consists in the foul air é 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Bitts of QuantTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracve’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

2 Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


Leo ere 
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IT IL DAD PIAL, 
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Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


@ COX, EDGLEY &C9., LIN, we BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, ~ 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Stained & Leaded Glass he 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical |iMl 
Purposes. 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also [B4\|h 
5 Catalogue on application. ‘aly: 
sae 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD (a 
: (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. = 
ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODDART & CO. is Offices, 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.c. |69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
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i92 Fleet St., London, S I IMPLEXx -LigAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, «* * * * * * * # 
xxx ee * SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
(NO Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


WDD ILLS LLL SIS LAL II 


: : C ROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &. 
Vi A R B L E i Wo R K. Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


POSSSS SSCPSOSOSOOSCOSCPOESCSCSCSSCCOSOLOS 


iz = 
; SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., a 
LITHOGRAPHED, a 
iq| WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, . 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

above descriptions of work in the best style. 
}. Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
‘sx9| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 

Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the = 
best style and on short notice. | 


CE. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDOR, 


8.E 


COLLINGE’S 
AND 
IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 1 21.0 2 PARTICULARS (Sent Poay Face) #48 28 HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 
— Prices quoted on application for Delive 
Railway Station, for all lege ne : as oF Suy Bore 
2 elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ ine} 
4\1dress—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


<«“ ACME” E 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 
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being drawn by means of a fan through a series of pipes into a | overmantel, with mirror, but we think it does not give a perfect 
large tank containing disinfectants. The air having been | relief to the furniture, as this complete combination of Messrs. 
purified passes out of the tank, the only smell being that of | Corfield & Morgan’s, in which is seen harmony of colour and 
carbolic. brightness. Again, there is much more scope for design in the 
_ THE Government surveyor from Edinburgn has been | latter in the way of pretty pillars, brackets, and projections, 
inspecting various sites at Paisley for the erection of a new which seems to have been realised by the firm in many of their 
general post-office. The present post-office was built about | excellent specimens. This innovation might suggest to archi- 
ten years ago at a cost of 8,c00/., but is now insufficient to meet tects designs for the manufacturers to copy. Messrs. Corfield 
the needs of the town. & Morgan apply the same principle in slate mantels and over- 


Contracts for a second series of private street improve mantels in imitation of griote, malachite, Sienna, serpentine, 
ments at Horwich have been signed by Mr. Cowburn, of and other marbles, to such purpose that they can be scarcely 
: distinguished. The quality of the work is especially notice- 


Hindley, and Mr. Unsworth, of Earlstown. Upwards of twenty able in its high finish and variety of design, in which connection 


streets will be dealt with under the two contracts, the cost bein . : 
about 2,300/. The first series of street improvements were ie me should add that Messrs, Corfield & WE aek import fe 

to Mr. W. Pollitt, of Bolton. marble direct, and _use their slate direct from the quarry, an 
E> : __ | in both instances they are chiselled and modelled by the most 
Messrs. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co. notify a change in | skilled men, and worked from raw slabs into the artistic specimens 
their London address after Christmas from 50 Queen Victoria | of mantels and overmantels. The material used is solid, thick, 
Street, E.C., to 276 Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. | and durable, as distinguished from much of the cheap imported 
MESSRS. JOHNSON Bros., of Birmingham and 21 Warwick | work. We understand that specimens of Messrs. Corfield & 
Square, Paternoster Row, E.C., have brought out a new series | Morgan’s combination mantel and overmantel can be inspected 
of “Planet” pens and “Acme ” pens of excellent quality, | in London at Adams’s emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, S.E. 
which for the convenience of purchasers can be had in sixpenny 
or shilling boxes as well as in gross boxes. The way in which 
the boxes and labels are got up is creditable, and in keeping 


with the good quality of the pens contained in them. THE REVALUATION OF THE METROPOLIS, 


THE annual meeting of the Dundee and District Plumbers’ 
National Registration was held in the Guild Hall, Dundee, on 
Saturday. The secretary, Mr, Farquharson, reported that 
examinations in practical work prior to registration had been 
held in various towns, and of 57 candidates 47 satisfied the 
examiners of their practical efficiency. The Company of 
Plumbers had presented certificates to 38 masters and 105 
operatives in the district. 


TuE totals of the gross and rateable values of the parishes and 
unions of the metropolis, to come into force on April 6 next, 
have just been compiled by Mr. Jebb, the officer appointed 
under the Act of 1869 (Valuation of the Metropolis), and show 
an increase of gross value from 37,704,434/. last April to 
38,028,506/., and of rateable value from 30,975,6722. last April 
to 31,244,495/. The increase is not constant over the metro- 
polis, but values have, as a rule, been fairly maintained, and 
the places which will be assessed at less value are undergoing 
changes which, for the most part, will lead to higher assess- 
ments in times to come. 

NOTES ON NOVELTIES. The highest assessment of any place, parish, or union is 
_ Messrs. Corfield & Morgan, of Cardiff, have recently | the Union of the City of London, and the 112 parishes, pre- 
introduced a novelty to the London market, which ought to cincts, and inns, from the boundaries of Westminster, at the 
find favour amongst a large section of our readers. It consists | Griffin, Fleet Street, to Aldgate, and from the Thames to St. 
of a combination of marble mantel and overmantel and mirror, | Giles, Cripplegate, within the City give a total of 4,598,907/ 
giving a uniformity of effect which is both fresh and artistic. | gross value as the next assessment, as against 4,556,252/. of the 
In the ordinary way a mantelpiece was surmounted by a wood | present assessment, and a rateable value from next’ April of 


Ti: BATH STONE FIRMS, Lo. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices : LONDON DEPOTS. 
i sD | OO ae 
*Pand Quarries “OOLITE, BATH. G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, aro in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned cise une: 
COMBE DOWN. b ee 
y 
STOKE GROUND. ‘ 
Sea h-GaounD:. | Pictor-& Bons. A Te Maden” Cos | EVERE MIND OF, STONE, INSTOUE 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
sab keg amelie Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED: 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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Telegraphic Address : oe ae ‘ 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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3,822,571, as against the present assessment, value of | ford) will have a rateable value of 762,340/, as against the 
cat fe 3,790,020. The Middle Temple and Inner Temple, though | present rateable value of 743,754/. The Hackney Union 


forming no part of the City of London Union, are assessed by | (Hackney and Stoke Newington) will have a rateable value of a4 

the committee of the Union, and these places show, in one | 1,131,880/., as against 1,121,6934, The Holborn Union (in- ZZ 
instance—that of the first-named—an unchanged assessment of | cluding the parishes of St. Andrew-above-Bars, St. George the S 
18,6082. gross and 15,491/. rateable, the same as last year ; and | Martyr, Furnival’s Inn, the part of St. Sepulchre in Middlesex, / 


the latter is 27,1227 gross and 22,697/. rateable,’ as against Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, Ely Rents, Staple Inn, the 
27,146/. gross and 22,7172. rateable of the present year. The other | parishes of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, St. Luke, 
places of the metropolis are taken in alphabetical order, and the | Middlesex, and the Charterhouse) will have a rateable value of 
comparison of the current year values will show the increase 1,032,6992.,, as against. 1,016,285/. Gray’s Inn will have an 
or decrease. Bethnal Green parish will have next year a ' unchanged rateable value of 16,0677. The Lewisham Union 
total rateable value of 403,378/., as against 401,609/. this year. | (Lee, Eltham, and Lewisham) will have a rateable value of 
The parish of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, will have a total rateable 657,062/., as against 652,579/. ‘The Poplar Union (St. Mary, 
value of 1,028,652/, as against 1,016,544/7. St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Stratford, All Saints, Poplar, and St. Leonard, Bromley) will 
will have a rateable value of 629,804/., as against 625,309/, have a rateable value of 665,0252, showing a decrease from the 
| St. John’s, Hampstead, will have a rateable value of 620,240/., present value, 673,397/. St. Olave’s Union (St. Thomas, 
as against 595,476/. St. Mary’s, Islington, will have a rateable | Southwark, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, St. Olave, South- 
value of 1,639,6212, as against 1,631,843/. St. Mary Abbott’s, _ wark, St. John, Horselydown, and St. Mary, Rotherhithe) will 
Kensington (gross value 2,269,253/.), will have a rateable value have a rateable value of 790,377/,, a decrease from the present 
of 1,902,163/.—the largest assessment of any one parish—as 805,096/. St. Saviour’s (Southwark) Union (Christ Church) 
against 1,876,043/. of this year. St. Mary, Lambeth, will have St. George the Martyr, St. Saviour’s, and St. Mary, Newington, 


' a rateable value of 1,490,965/., showing a decrease from | will have a rateable value of 1,044,0877, as against : 
1,491,1232. The hamlet of Mile End Old Town will havea | 1,041,942/. The Stepney Union (St. Paul’s, Shadwell], the ~ a 
rateable value of 367,5737, a decrease from 367,793/. St. , Hamlet of Ratcliffe, St. Ann’s, Limehouse, and St. John’s, “4 


' Mary, Paddington, will have a rateable value (decreased) of Wapping) will have a decreased rateable value of 303,315. 
1,274,8072., as against the present rateable value of 1,276,6077. as against 303,746 The Strand Union (St. Martin’s- 
| St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, will have a rateable value of in-the-Fields, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the Precinct of the 
644,2467, as against the present value of 642,133 St.’ Savoy, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clements Danes, and the ‘et 
Marylebone will have a rateable value of 1,433,617/, against Liberty of the Rolls) will have a rateable value of 859,636/, as 
the present assessment value of 1,433,029/. St. Pancras will against the present rateable value of 834,6562. The Wands- 4 
have a rateable value of 1,559,744/, a slight decrease from worth and Clapham Union (including Clapham, Tooting | 
1,560,6332. of the present year. St. George’s-in-the-East will Graveney, Streatham, St. Mary’s, Battersea, Wandsworth, and ; 
have a rateable value of 188,638/, as against 185,2927. The Putney) will have a rateable value of 1,645,539, as against 
Union of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields (gross 208,818/.) and St. 1,598,1977. The Westminster Union (St. Anne’s and St. 2 
George’s, Bloomsbury (gross 174,176/.), will have a combined James’s) will have a rateable value of 825,213/., as against 
rateable value of 382,944/., as against 380,763/. Lincoln’s Innis 819,703/. The Whitechapel Union (including the Precinct of at 
separately assessed at 21,1497, as against 19,6087. St. George’s the Old Tower Without, the Holy Trinity, Minories, Liberty of of 
Union (St. George’s, Hanover Square, St. Margaret’s and St. the Old Artillery Ground, the Hamlet of Mile End New Town, 
John’s, Westminster, and the Close of the Collegiate Church St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, Liberty of Norton Folgate, St. 
of St. Peter, Westminster) will have a rateable value of Botolph Without, Aldgate, the Precinct of St. Katharine, and 
2,444,026/, (gross 2,932,688/) as against the present rateable Christ Church) will have a rateable yalue of 385,831/, as 
value of 2,433,200/, The Fulham Union (Fulham and Ham- against the present rateable value of 379,992. The Woolwich ~ 7 
) mersmith) will have a rateable value of 881,335/, as against U.ion (Charlton, Kidbrooke, Woolwich, and Plumstead), will ie | 
863,4852. Greenwich Union (including both the parts of St. have a rateable value of 346,7122, as against 339,8182., the "| 
, | Paul’s, Deptford, in Kent and Surrey, and St Nicholas, Dept- present rateable value. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


§ PATENT ADJUSTMENT 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Oan be adapted to any 
kind of window. Sizé and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each, 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
i Ss is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 

I May N the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
HI TRA iA i | nap nN and Testimonials, write as 
Wy ART N By elLow. 
| i" i i For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
DUA Ul 4 il SS mates given, PRIA HUME 
ts TESTIMONIAL. : 
| qe ee G ay BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. al 
RS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and | 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction, : 
i 4 Sea are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
th hem to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
a Messrs. W, & R, LEGGOTT, Bradford. , R. DAVIES Architect. 
oa Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
if ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


\ | | W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties. = 

Wt 235 HiGE EXIOLBORN, TON DON, WW .C.5 

. Bi 109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS. BRADFORD. 
| TELEGRAPHIC ADD®FSS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 
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The totals of 38,028,5067. gross value of the metropolis 
from April 6 next, and 31,244,495/. rateable, may be contrasted 
with the like figures in the first year of the present decennial 
period, 1881, when the totals were—gross, 3312045192 , and 
rateable, 27,402,509/. In the first year of the previous decennial 
period, 1871, the figures were—gross, 24,176,338/., and rateable, 
19,900,0727. The metropolis thus is shown to have increased 
from less than 20,000,000/. in rateable value to more than 
31,000,000/. in the eighteen years, and by more than 14,000,000/, 
in gross value in the same period. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE INNER TEMPLE. 


A PETITION to the treasurer and benchers of the Inner Temple 
is being extensively signed by the members of that Inn against 
the extensive works at present in progress, in the Inner Temple 
Gardens, in connection with the installation of the electric light 
in the Inner Temple. The petitioners point out, among other 
things, that the erection of the engines, dynamos, and works in 
the Inner Temple Gardens will not only seriously depreciate 
the value of the chambers in the vicinity, but will constitute a 
permanent eyesore and disfigurement to the gardens. The 
petitioners, therefore, pray that if the extension of the electric 
light in the Inner Temple cannot be carried out except at such 
a sacrifice, the scheme be forthwith abandoned. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRES. 


AT a meeting of the justices of the peace for the city of Liverpool, 
which was held on Monday, Sir James Picton, who was chairman, 
explained the action that the bench had taken for the purpose 
of having precautions provided in the local theatres for the 
safety of the public. The sub-committee appointed by the 
magistrates, after visiting the theatres, recommended that cer- 
tain rules and regulations should be observed by the lessees and 
others in charge of such buildings, and the licenses were only 
renewed when those rules and regulations had been to a large 
extent complied with. The bench recommended the watch 
committee to appoint an inspector to visit the theatres so as to 
ensure the carrying out of those rules and regulations, more 
especially with regard to fireproof curtains and iron doors 
between the stage and auditorium. 
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It was reported that the head-constable did not consider 
that police-inspectors possessed the qualifications for the duties 
which would be imposed on them by the magistrates, and 
that the duties would be more than would fill up the whole 
time of a duly qualified man. 

The Chairman remarked that the matter was of such im- 
portance that, although it would only be temporarily in their 
hands, precautions ought to be taken so that perfect arrange- 
ments might be handed over to their successors. He had 
sketched out a resolution, which he would move, viz. :—“ At a 
meeting of the city justices, held on December 17, 1888, the 
correspondence between the law clerk and the head-constable 
on behalf of the watch committee having been read, it was 
resolved that, in the opinion of this bench, it was essential for 
the safety of the audiences attending the theatres that the pre- 
cautions and regulations prescribed by the magistrates should 
be carried out under police inspection ; and the attention of the 
watch committee to the subject is earnestly requested.” 

Mr. Meade-King thought the justices should in some way 
or other define what were the rules and regulations which the 
police-inspector was to observe. It seemed to him that the 
controversy which the correspondence disclosed arose out of a 
misconception of what these rules and regulations were. The 
head-constable stated that no ordinary policeman could possibly 
superintend the duties expected of him, and he (Mr. Meade- 
King) contended that the task would be of the simplest possible 
character. 

The Chairman said that, if the watch committee repudiated 
all responsibility, the magistrates had no power to incur ex- 
pense. The whole thing would then fall to the ground. 

Mr. Patterson: Who will have the power of making the 
rules after April 1 next ? 

The Chairman: I presume the county council will. 

Mr. Patterson considered that the power was in the hands 
of the police to see that the rules were carried out, and he saw 
no reason why the letter addressed by Mr. Ellis to the head- 
constable, together with Sir James Picton’s resolution, should 
not be sent to the watch committee and await the result. The 
watch committee would have the whole matter in their charge 
from April 1 next, and they might as well look a little ahead. 
He regretted that action had not been taken before. There was 
one theatre underneath which were a stable and warehouse, 
separated from the auditorium only by the floor, in which a 
quantity of hay and straw and some ponies were kept. 

The Chairman: To what theatre do you allude? 
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Coach Builders. 

Railway Companies. 
Painters and Decorators. 
Cabinet Makers. 
Engineers and Machinists. 
Export to Hot Climates. 
Export to Cold Climates. 
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Mr. Patterson: The one in Paradise Street, if 1 remember 
right. 

The Chairman: There was a wall carried down there. 
What may be under the floor of the theatre I don’t know. 

Mr. Patterson supposed there was some guarantee given to 
the committee that the ponies would be taken away, but some- 
body ought to see that the place was not used in a way 
eminently dangerous. That was the reason he believed the 
police could look better after the matter than any one else. 

Mr. Billson seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Behrend drew attention to the near approach of the 
pantomime season, and said something ought to be done in the 
matter quickly, owing to the large crowds that always visited 
the theatres at such a time. 

The motion was afterwards carried unanimously. 


THE QUEEN ANNE MANSIONS. 


On Friday, counsel for Mr. James Knowles, architect, who 
resides in a house known as Queen Anne’s Lodge, St. James’s 
Park, moved for an order to commit Messrs. Lucas & Aird, con- 
tractors, for contempt of Court. The case arosein connecction 
with the action Knowles v. Queen Anne and Garden Mansions 
Company, Limited, the defendants being the owners of the fee 
simple of Queen Anne’s Lodge. The company were engaged 
in carrying out a scheme to extend the existing Queen Anne’s 
Mansions by pulling down Garden Mansions and erecting new 
buildings of a great height. The plaintiff complained that 
these operations were calculated to cause, and in fact had 
already caused, considerable damage to his house, by depriving 
it of the support which it had hitherto enjoyed, and also by 
reason of the interference with the access of light. He, there- 
fore, moved for an injunction to restrain the defendants, their 
contractors, agents, and servants, from pulling down or weak- 
ening or interfering with the wall separating his house from the 
defendants’ premises or in any way depriving such wall of its 
present support, or making any openings in the wall or other- 
wise causing damage to Queen Anne’s Lodge, and from erect- 
ing or continuing to erect any buildings so as to obstruct or 
interfere with the access of light to Queen Anne’s Lodge. The 
case has been before the Court on several occasions, but from 
time to time, on the application of the parties, it has stood 
over. On November 262Messrs. Lucas & Aird gave an under- 


PTON & 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


taking, following upon one previously given by the company, 
not to pull down or weaken or interfere with the wall in 
question, nor in any way deprive such wall of its then present 
support, nor make any opening in the wall or otherwise cause 
damage to Queen Anne’s Lodge by their building operations. 
Since that date the plaintiff alleged that the contractors had, 
notwithstanding their undertaking, continued to carry on the 
building operations by excavating the soil adjacent to the 
plaintiff’s wall, and had so brought about a settlement of the 
wall and caused serious cracks to appear therein. The 
plaintiff then moved for an order for commitment. The 
evidence, which consisted to a great extent of affidavits by sur- 
veyors and architects, was very conflicting ; that on behalf of 
the defendants being to the effect that the building operations 
had been carried out with the utmost care, having regard to the 
safety of the plaintiff’s house, and in fact that its stability had 
not been in any way injured ; that the cracks in the wall were 
not of recent origin, the house being a very old one, but had 
probably been caused by the vibration of the trains upon the 
District Railway, which runs in close proximity to the plaintiff’s 
house, or by some cause other than the building operations. 
The defendants also alleged that the plaintiff had refused 
to allow his wall to be underpinned, and therefore they 
had been obliged to construct -the foundations of their 
buildings in short sections, excavating the soil and filling up 
the holes thus made with concrete and brickwork as they went 
along. It appeared that, after the undertaking given by the 
contractors, they had, acting under the advice of an engineer 
whom they had consulted, continued the making of the holes 
and filling them up as described, their opinion being that by so 
doing they were not breaking the undertaking not to deprive 
the wall of its support. At the commencement of the case the 
defendants’ counsel gave an undertaking as to the interference 
with the plaintiff’s right to light, which was accepted by his 
counsel, The defendants also, at the suggestion of the learned 
Judge, agreed to give an undertaking not to make more than 
one hole at a time, each hole to be of a stipulated size and to 
be filled up as soon as excavated in the manner described. 

Mr. Justice Stirling after stating the facts and alluding to 
the evidence, said that it was so conflicting that he should not 
have been prepared to decide the case upon it without some 
further assistance from experts. The question was whether 
the plaintiff was likely to suffer any serious injury, and if 
the defendants were restricted by the proposed under- 
taking it did not seem that any serious damage could accrue 
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to the plaintiff’s house ; while, on the other hand, if he were 
to grant the injunction asked for, he might seriously hamper 
the defendants in the operations which they were carrying on 
upon their own land. Under the circumstances, he thought he 
ought not to make any order upon the principal motion. There 
was another point as to the pulling down of a cross wall, which, 
it was alleged, robbed the plaintiff’s wall of its support. As to 
that, he thought the evidence was not such as to justify his 
interference. He had still, however, to dispose of the motion 
to commit the contractors for breach of their undertaking not 
to deprive the wall of its then present support. His lordship 
considered the evidence on that point, and referred to the 
affidavit of the gentleman whose advice the contractors had 
taken, and who did not go so far as to say that what had been 
done after the undertaking had had no effect upon the supports 
of the wall, but only said that it did not deprive the wall of any 
support which was “in the least degree necessary” to it. That 
was not enough to clear the contractors. They were an emi- 
nent firm, and had filed evidence in explanation of what they 
had done, and stating that if they had broken the undertaking 
they had done it in good faith and inadvertently. His lord- 
ship was willing to accept their statement. Nevertheless, it 
must be clearly understood that such undertakings were sacred 
and to be obeyed to the letter. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he must order them to pay the costs of the action. 


ELECTRICITY AND ARTESIAN WELLS. 


THE discharge of water from artesian wells has for many years 
been employed as a motive power in France. In the city of 
Tours there is an artesian well which drives a hydraulic wheel 
seven métres in diameter, and works the machinery of a silk 
factory. At Grenelle the heat of the water issuing from a deep 
well is utilised in warming buildings. A project is now before 
a Commission of the Municipal Council of Paris having for its 
aim the utilisation of the power obtainable from the new 
artesian well in the Place Hébert, at La Chapelle. 
now three important artesian wells in the Paris basin; that of 
Grenelle being the oldest, and that at Passy the most produc- 
tive. The new La Chapelle well is, however, situated in an 
industrial quarter of the eighteenth arrondissement, and is thus 
well adapted for the experiment of producing motive power. 
Besides these there are a number of private artesian wells in 
Paris belonging to manufacturers. The La Chapelle well was 
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finished in March last, having been begun twenty-four years ago. 
It reaches a depth of 720 metres, and the water, left to itself, 
rises to a height of 35 métres above the mouth. It furnishes 
6,000 cubic métres of water in twenty-hour hours. The pro- 
posal is to utilise the power furnished by the well in generating 
and distributing electricity for lighting and motive purposes. 
One object mentioned is the lighting of the park of the Buttes 
Chaumont, which is situated near the well. Before now elec- 
tricity has been generated in this manner. At Ponce de Leon, 
in Florida, there is an hotel having a powerful artesian well, 
which drives a turbine-wheel and dynamo, thus generating the 
current necessary to light the building and its grounds. At 
Yankton, in Dakota, there is a flowing well which drives the 
dynamos of an electric light company. The well is 600 feet 
deep, and the water on issuing from it is conducted to a 
reservoir placed 30 feet above the turbine which actuates the 
dynamos. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


Most people seem to be agreed that some sort of technical 
education is necessary, but they are not at all in accord as to 
what form this education should take. Many of them, I think, 
consider that the multiplication of science colleges is all that 1s 
wanted ; these may do well for the higher class of students who 
have already received a moderately advanced education, but 
for all the ordinary purposes, for technical education as I have 
described it, that is to say, as a preparation for the lifework of 
99 per.cent. of individuals, they are practically useless ; even 
in the case of the remaining 1 per cent. I think they fall short 
of what is requisite and especially in workshop practice. I do 
not think that the workshops attached to these establishments 
are of much value, except when considered as testing rooms ; 
the work done must necessarily be amateurish, for it is not 
done for commercial purposes; the objects worked at are fre- 
quently old-fashioned and out of date, and thus the knowledge 
gained is of little value. I believe that it would be far pre- 
ferable that these colleges should be affiliated to large work- 
shops, in which, and in which only, a thorough knowledge, such 
as is aimed at, can be obtained. The advantages might be 
made reciprocal, so that, whereas the pupils at the college were 


| * From the presidential address delivered before the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society by Mr, Middleton. : 
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able to visit the works, so also the draughtsmen, foremen and 
men from the works might visit the college and attend evening 
lectures there. 

I firmly believe that every engineer, whether he intends to 
follow the civil or mechanical branches of his profession, should 
spend a reasonable time in the shops of some large works ; and 
if this is true of the engineer, how much more true must it be 
of the men who have to pass their lives and earn their liveli- 
hood in such works? and this brings us to the question of what 
is the best form of technical education for the men. 

Professor Huxley says, and I fully agree with him, that we 
are not likely to hit off a perfect scheme at once, but that we 
can only arrive at some approach to perfection through much 
blundering ; he goes on to say that consistent error is very 
often vastly more useful than muddle-headed truth, and I think 
we have all had experience of the accuracy of this statement. 
Let us hope, nevertheless, that the scheme of education, what- 
ever it is, may approach as nearly as may be to consistent 
truth. 

Let me give you a few facts and figures from a pamphlet by 
Mr. Alfred Harris on “ Industrial Art Teaching and the System 
of Progressive Schools in Germany.” 

Mr. Harris says that what we want in this country are pro- 
gressive schools such as are in use in Germany, the district to 
which he specially refers being Wiirtemberg. He contends 
that we have primary schools and science colleges, but no 
intermediate education, nothing which will enable the boy who 
leaves the Board school at the age of twelve or thirteen to 
continue his education voluntarily up to a time when he might 
be fitted to enter a science college, or to such an extent, at any 
rate, that when he had reached the age of sixteen or seventeen 
he would know more, not less, than when he was ten. 

In Wurtemberg one such school numbers 300 students, the 
total expenses being 695/., or 2/. 6s. 4d. per student. Of this 
sum I16/. is provided by the students themselves, and the 
balance of 579/. is borne half by the municipality, and half by 
the central department, 

The subjects taught are :—Geometrical and freehand draw- 
ing in its more advanced stages. Careful and correct modelling 
in wax or clay from well-selected models. Sketching from 
natural objects and casts, figure drawing from models, ornament 

and still life, and original design, these being the requirements 
of the industry which flourishes where the school is situated ; 


payment is not made by result, but the teachers have fixed 
salaries. 
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The government of the industrial system is of a paternal 
character. The central department at Stuttgardt is composed 
of a president, with administrative and technical officers who 
conduct the general business. They are assisted when required 
by the teachers in various institutions, and by representative 
counsellors, merchants, manufacturers, &c., chosen every four 
years by the Chambers of Commerce in the provincial centres. 

Although the Central Department of Industry is supported 
by the State, it acts rather as an intermediate authority between 
the industries of the country and the Government than as a 
bureaucratic department. Its officers are in close touch with 
the trade organisations of the country on the one hand, and 
with the higher departments of the Government on the other. 

The department acts upon the principle that more is to be 
gained by practical assistance in the development of industry 
than by ¢heoretical instruction. 

There are in Wiirtemberg, which has a population of 
2,000,000, about 690 of the evening classes such as have been 
described, besides 906 schools and classes for agriculture, with 
an attendance of 21,000, and 82 agricultural reading-rooms with 
over 3,000 members. 

Mr. Harris maintains that many industries which had almost 
died out have been revived and made into flourishing businesses 
by the help of these schools. 

Mr. Swire Smith, one of the Commissioners on Technical 
Instruction, says, in his pamphlet on Technical Education and 
Foreign Competition :—“ The systems of education on the 
Continent vary in details, but in the leading countries the 
schools rise in well-defined steps from the lowest to the highest, 
each grade preparing the student for the next above. Drawing 
is taught universally, and modelling in most of the French and 
Belgian schools. The elements of science are taught in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and many pupils in elementary schools 
throughout France and other countries receive workshop in- 
struction. The whole system is harmonious, elastic, and capable 
of modification at every step. By the teaching of drawing and 
modelling, elementary science, and manual occupations, the 
boys and girls are interested in the development of their skill 
as 4 means of obtaining a livelihood; their instruction directs 
them to suitable callings, and a prepared constituency of young 
men is formed in every town for the technical schools and 
evening science and art classes which are attended by tens of 
thousands of students. 

“Technical education has taught foreign manufacturers of 
all kinds how to adapt their goods to the wants of their 
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customers, and how to lead or follow the constantly changing 
fashions. Commercial education has been equally useful to 
merchants and distributors, enabling them, by a knowledge of 
foreign languages, to come into direct contact and sympathy 
with producers on the one hand and distant customers on the 
other, thereby promoting rapid interchange of ideas for mutual 
advantage. Distributors have learned from remote customers 
how to make up their wares so as to suit local weights, measures 
or fancies, and in a hundred ways to gratify the whims of those 
for whose business they are catering. These matters may seem 
to be small and unimportant in themselves, but they are suffi- 
cient to turn the balance in all cases of choice, other conditions 
being equal, and we have seen many cases where the refusal on 
the part of English manufacturers to alter a pattern or style in 
order to please a customer, and where, through English 
ignorance of foreign preferences or tastes in matters of detail, 
large orders have gone to France or Germany which other- 
wise would have come to England.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Swire Smith says that on the 
return of the commissioners to England, after inspecting the 
schools abroad, they visited competing establishments, and 
tested the foreign evidence face to face with all the facts in our 
own country. They obtained undoubted evidence, proving 
that, in so far as economy of production is concerned, English 
manufacturers, despite the higher wages and shorter hours of 
English compared with those of foreign workmen, have nothing 
to fear, In respect to machinery, organisation, spirit and 
energy, they believe the foremost place must be given to 
English employers and operatives, although in respect of these 
points the rapid progress of our German rivals during recent 
years shows unmistakably that there must be neither rest nor 
sleep if we are to maintain our ground. The best machinery is 
English ; in some of the weaving factories even the yarn is 
English. The superiority of the foreign establishments is not in 
machinery, but in men ; not in natural faculties, but in training. 
Nor is this superiority confined to solitary and unimportant 
industries ; it applies not only to machine-work but to hand- 
work, and to the highest branches of almost every manu- 
factured commodity which enters into the domestic service of 
man. In textiles the attractiveness of the goods is often 
strikingly apparent as against English competing goods. The 
designing is more tasteful, the dyeing and finishing more 
effective, and the superior “selling quality” thus secured is 
undoubtedly due to the technical training of the designers and 
dyers, which they have received in splendid schools provided 
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by legislatures and municipalities for the purpose. The com- 
missioners would hesitate to express this judgment upon the 
products of foreign manufacturers and artisans were it their 
opinion alone, but it is evidently the unbiased verdict of the 
British public, who purchase the foreign manufactures which 
the commissioners saw produced on British machines, while at 
the same time similar machines in England are idle and 
English operatives out of employment, the bread being 
literally taken out of their mouths, while the capital of the 
manufacturers is being eaten away by this alarming competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Swire Smith evidently thinks technical education most 
necessary, but he is not of opinion that our shorter hours are a 
disadvantage, or that our manufacturers, merchants and men 
require more than a better training or a better appreciation of 
the fact that exertion on all sides and greater adaptability are 
necessary if our trade is to be maintained. It seems to be 
believed on all hands that one of the first desiderata is the 
teaching of drawing, both free-hand and geometrical, but 
particularly the latter, in all schools. Professor Huxley says 
that a child who has been taught to make an accurate eleva- 
tion, plan and section of a pint pot, has had an admirable 
training in accuracy of eye and hand. This is what is sought 
to be effected by the teaching of drawing, accuracy of eye 
and hand. Object lessons such as are used in Kindergarten 
schools, and the use of tools, is also advocated as tending to 
secure the same end, It is not desired to form trade schools 
in schools used for general education, but that the system 
of education should include lessons which will train the hand 
and eye as well as the brain, and it is contended that such 
work will be a relief to the pupil; that, as a fact, he will 
be able to do his bookwork better and to better advantage, 
and that he will get a training adapted to the requirements of 
his lifework, 

In support of this view, the work done by half timers in the 
Board schools is illustrated, it being found that, though they do 
not work half the time of the full timers, the knowledge ac- 
quired is very nearly as great as theirs. 

I believe that one of the first and greatest desiderata is a 
knowledge of modern languages. I think that it would be an 
exceedingly good thing if every male in the country were ob- 
liged to learn at least one modern language. 

I feel most deeply the want of such knowledge in myself, 
and what is easily learnt in youth is not by any means so easily 
learnt in manhood ; I also find considerable difficulty in getting 
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assistants who can speak the language of the country to which 
it is desired to send them, therefore I know that, though no 
doubt there has been an improvement in this respect since my 
school-days, such improvement has been only on a limited 
scale and has not gone nearly far enough. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, merely theoretical 
teaching would be useless, or nearly so, that it would not tend 
to produce either good engineers or good workmen ; that the 
teaching, whatever it is, should be directed primarily to fitting 
the pupil for his lifework, and that a knowledge of at least one 
modern language and of drawing is essential. If this view of 
the matter is correct, how is it to be obtained ? ase 

Well, my view is that you must begin at the beginning, that 
the Board schools must give object lessons, not only in the first 
standard but throughout the course of study, that drawing must 
be taught, that for workmen the old system of apprenticeship 
must be reverted to, and that apprentices must be encouraged, 
and, if necessary, obliged to attend evening classes, where their 
knowledge of drawing and of construction shall be extended in 
accordance with the requirements of the industry in which they 
are engaged. There is a school of this description in Birming- 


ham, which is, I believe, doing good work, and I understand | 


that there are others about the country. 

The tendency is almost sure to be for these schools to be at 
first too scholastic and bookish, and not sufficiently practical ; 
but I think this will come right of its own accord ; if not it will 
have to be set right by the men themselves, for nothing, in my 
opinion, is so much to be deprecated as simple theoretical 
instruction without practical illustration. hea 

If it be granted that technical education, an education sup- 
plementary to that of the Board or the public school, and 
though following on from it, more directly connected with the 
lifework of the pupil, is necessary, who is to provide these 
schools, and under whose direction are they to be managed ? 
If the example of Wiirtemberg is to be followed, there would be 
a central board, the pupils would contribute their small share 
of the expense, and the rest would be borne, half by the town 
or village in which the school was situated, and half by the 
central departments. I very much doubt, however, if it would 
be wise to follow the lead of any foreign country in this respect ; 
our individuality is different from theirs, and so are our require- 
ments. Central boards are not in great favour here, and I 
think that the masters and the men, the merchants and the 
manufacturers, the agriculturalist and the labourer could manage 
matters between themselves much better than they could be 


managed by any central authority, and that if each district were 
allowed to tax itself to a reasonable extent for this purpose that 
would be all that is requisite, the rest would come of itself. It 
may be said that this would throw a heavy burden on municipal 
taxes, and that a portion of it should be borne by the imperial 
taxation, but, after all, what is the difference? If such schools 
as I have spoken of were universal, as they would have to be if 
they were to be of any use, the tax, whether paid by imperial 
or local taxation, would fall practically on the same persons 
and come out of the same pockets, or if this be not quite true 
it is very nearly so. 

Most towns are given up to a large extent to one industry, 
therefore the schools in that locality would be directed towards 
giving instruction adapted to the furtherance of that particular 
industry. 

It has been contended that there would be great difficulty 
in obtaining teachers, but I think this is a mistake: there are 
thousands of draughtsmen and foremen in London and the 
country who are much better able to give instruction in techni- 
cal work than a simple teacher would be, because they know 
the practical side of it, and who would be very glad to eke out 
their not too liberal salaries by teaching. 

Finally, the view I have taken is that technical education is 


' necessary, that it should begin in primary schools, where 


drawing and modern languages should be taught and object 
lessons given throughout the course, that it should be supple- 
mented by an improved system of apprenticeship, with which 
should be coupled an obligation or very strong encouragement 
to attend evening classes, in which the teaching of languages 
should be extended and instruction given in drawing and in 
such knowledge as is best adapted to the lifework of the pupil, 
whether he be a clerk, a draughtsman, a mechanic, an agri- 
culturist, or what not. The subject is such a large one, and, 
to my mind, of such importance, that I must confess to having 
fallen far short, in these remarks, of the aim which I had set 
before myself, but I have found it quite impossible in the short 
space of an address to deal with it fully, and I can only ask 
your forbearance in this respect. However, if I have succeeded 
in giving you cause for thought and for examination into this 
momentous question for yourselves, I have not altogether failed 
in my object, which, whether I have taken a right or wrong 
view of the subject, must always be the advancement and well- 
being of our native country, and especially of the engineering 
profession in that country, and I am hopeful that extended 
education may enable the workmen and the neighbouring 
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classes to see for themselves what are our real requirements, 
and to insist that we shall have a real army and a real navy, 
the best of guns and armaments, that inventors shall be en- 
couraged and not snubbed, that work shall be honest, and that 
whether it be in fighting, in diplomacy, in commerce, in manu- 
facture or invention, we shall be before the nations, not behind 
them. 


THE DIVER AND THE OCTOPUS. 


A PARALLEL case to the one imagined by Victor Hugo in his 
“Toilers of the Sea” is reported from Wellington, New 
Zealand. A man named Alexander McGovan, engaged in 
the harbour improvement works, went down in his diving-dress 
for the purpose of setting some large blocks under the water in 
which piles had been previously driven. As McGovan was in 
the act of placing one of the blocks, he was seized by an 
immense octopus. The monster fastened on to the piles at the 
same time. McGovan at first made an attempt to get clear, 
but the more he fought the octopus the more he found that it 
was useless, as its grip became stronger. He then wisely 
desisted, and in a few moments had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the octopus had released its grasp of the piles. This was 
no sooner done than McGovan gave the signal to be hauled up. 
His signals were quickly responded to, and up went the diver 
with the creature on his back. Its legs measured 9 feet long. 
McGovan certainly had a narrow escape, and it was only by 
his discreet quietness that he turned the tables on the octopus. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and tn- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

17896. Carl Romany, for “ Hasp and staple which can be 
fixed on any door no matter how limited the space.” 
December 7, 1888. 

17916. Sidney Nash Castle, for ‘An improvement in or 
connected with rustic or other summer-houses or similar 


shaped shelters, band-stands, and like structures.” 
7, 1888. 

17962. John Wilkinson and James Bingham Alliott, for 
‘“‘ Improvements in destructors, or apparatus for treating refuse.” 
December 8, 1888. 

17966. Cecil George Saunders, for “Improvements in 
scales for use in enlarging or reducing maps, plans, or the like 
representations.” December 8, 1888. 

17970. William Lindsay, for “ Improvements in the con- 
struction of window-sashes.” December 8, 1888. 

17990. William Blamforth, for “An improved method of 
securing door-knobs and the like to their spindles.” December 
Io, 1888. 

17991. James Duckett and Alfred Duckett, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets.” December Io, 1888. 

17995. John Elliott Hewison, for “ A compound set square.” 
December 10, 1888. 

18038. John Strachan and John Aleflett, for “ Improvements 
in securing sash-lines to sashes and for similar purposes.” 
December I1, 1888. 

18042. Alfred Edward Harris and Howard Joseph Luckock, 
for “Improvements in spring catches for doors.” (Complete 
specification.) December 11, 1888. 

18049. James Hume Gibson and William Glazier, for 
“Improvements in or appertaining to step-ladders, collapsible 
A-formed supports, and the like.” December 11, 1888. 

18070. Thomas Arundel Aldridge, for “An improved 
chimney-pot and ventilator for insuring an upward draught.” 
(Complete specification.) December 11, 1888. 

18073. John Ferguson, for “ A fireproof ventilating hearth,” 
December 11, 1888. 

18139. Howard Pullar, for “ Improvements in devices for 
securing or locking screw-nuts.” December 12, 1888. 

18155. Herbert Linskill Joy, for “ Improvements in ladders 
and fire-escapes.” December 12, 1888. 

18177. Henry Richard Gregory and George Macdonald, 
for “Improvements in the manufacture of filtering material, 
applicable to the filtration and purification of water, sewage 
effluents, saccharine juices, alcoholic liquors and other liquids 
and fluids.” December 12, 1888. 

18195. Henry Heaton and Wilbraham Knight, for “ Im- 
provements in chimney-pots.” December 13, 1888. 


be called ‘The Instant’ 
December 13, 1888. 


December 


18204. Anne Proctor, for “The speedy lighting of fires to 
fire-lighter and_ kettle-boiler.” 
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Pulley Block and High- 
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50 VARIETIES OF HOISTING 
MACHINES. 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

14665. Will Whalley Cottam, for “ Improved method of 
flushing water-closets.” October 12, 1888. 

15420. Frederick Samacraft, for “ Improvements in windows 
and window fastenings.” October 26, 1888. 

15461. David Burns and James. Blyth Cairns, for “ Im- 
provements in apparatus for regulating and fixing fanlights, 
ventilators, casements, mirrors, and other articles of furniture 
moving on pivots or hinges.” October 27, 1888. 

15543. Edgar Newton, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of horticultural and other buildings, and ventilation of the 
same.” October 29, 1888. 

16113. Peter Evans, for ‘“ Improvements in, and in the 
manufacture of cement.” November 7, 1888. 

16169 Francis Fryer Abbey and Albert Walshaw, for “ An 
improved chimney-pot for the prevention of down-draughts.” 
November 8, 1888. 

16354. Robert Henry Taylor, for “ Double cone mixing- 
machine, for concrete and other purposes.” November 12, 
1888. 

16574. St. John Vincent Day, for “Improvements in 
ventilators.” (Peter Smith Swan, India.) November 15, 1888, 

16774. Burton Richard Philippson, for ‘ Improvements in 
the disposal of sewage.” November 19, 1888. 

16901. James Smith Naylor, for “Improvements in and 
appertaining to automatically-closing doors, applicable for 
preventing the spreading of fire in mills, warehouses, or like 
buildings.” (Marshall Tillotson, United States.) November 21, 
1888. 

17312. Richard Warwick, for “Improvements in fibrous 
plastering work, and in materials used for same, and in the 
manufacture of slabs or plaques in connection with the same 
trade.” November 28, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
on the prescribed form of such opposition. 


17326. James Hill, for “ Apparatus for opening and closing 
fanlights and skylights.” December 16, 1887. 

284. Moses James Adams, for “Improvements in floor 
tiles.” January 7, 1888. 


1295. Richard Ridgway Harrison, trading as Loach & 
Clarke, for “‘ Improvements in devices for opening, closing, and 
adjusting fanlights, sashes, and the like.” January 28, 1888. 

1394. Clement John Heaton, for “Improvements in the 
production of ornamental work for walls, and other surfaces.” 
January 30, 1888, : 

1587. Carl Gustave Garbe and Kate Ross, for “ Tmprove- 
ments in attaching doors and like knobs, and other handles, to 
their spindles.” February 2, 1888. 

1884. Richard Muirhead, for “Improved construction and 
arrangement of apparatus for the separation of liquids and 
semi-liquids from solids, especially applicable to sewer sludge, 
slip, slurry, and other like bodies.” February 8, 1888. 

2272. John Bassett and Francis Napier Seyde, for ‘Im- 
provements in the construction of fireproof ceilings and 
partitions.” February 15, 1888. 

7211. Isaac Thomas Hawkins, tor “Improvements in the 
construction of sewers.” May 15, 1888. 4 

16272, Benjamin Holbrook, for “Improvements in venti- 
lators.” November 9, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, DECEMBER 14, 1888. 


11937. Julius Homan, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of fireproof floors.” September 2, 1887. 

13133. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
stamping or beating machines for moulding artificial stones and 
the like.” (Joseph Winkler, Germany.) September 28, 1887. 

16262. Francis Napier Seyde, for “Improvements in me- 
tallic lathing or backing for plaster or cement partitions and 
ceilings.” November 26, 1887. 

16375. Alfred Dougill, for “Improvements in baths, or 
combined bath and hot-water tank or cistern.” Nov. 29, 1887. 

16578. Samuel Green Bennett, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of hoists and lifts.” December 2, 1887. 

574. William Joseph Balk, for “Improvements in street 
gullies and traps.” January 13, 1888. 

8609. Miquel Pinder, for “Improvements in erasers, and 
in attaching same to pencils and penholders.” June 12, 1888. 

10706. George Evans, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of window-frames and hanging the sashes.” July 24, 1888. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Lighting Power’ with 
ordinary London Sixteen- 
Candle Gas, from tests 
taken by Professor Wm. 
Foster, M.A., L.R.C.S, 
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The advantages of this Patent 
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THE WEEK 


Visrrors to Paris next year will be able to see several 
examples of panorama painting. The last century will be 
unfolded on the great canvas which MM. GERVEX and 
Sarcent have in hand. The fifteenth century will reappear 
on one which will be devoted to the life of the heroic 
Jeanne Darc. The latter will be exhibited in a structure 
4m the Avenue Bosquet, which will be, to some extent, a 
reproduction of the cottage in Domrémy where the Maid of 
Orleans was born in 1412. The designs have been _pre- 
pared by M. FRANSQUIN-ARVENT. The paintings will be 
the work of M. PieRRE CARRIER-BELLEUSE, a son of the 
late sculptor. He is about to visit Compitgne, Rheims, Dom- 
rémy, Vaucouleurs, and the various scenes of incidents in 
the tragic history of the heroine. By February 1 it is 
expected the materials will be collected and the sketches 
completed. The canvas will then be attacked, and. if all 
goes well the panorama will be opened on May. 8, the 
anniversary of the birthday of JEANNE Darc. 


DacemBer 28, 1888.] 


Tue Munich Academy of Art insists on expedition as a 
quality for painters and sculptors. The schools were opened 
in the last week or two, and the subjects for competition 
are now prescribed. The works must be completed by 
January 15 of next year. For the painters one subject is 
assigned, viz. Evening, which may be treated as a landscape, 
as genre, or as history painting. The sculptors can stake a 
subject from the legend of PsycuE, and from it: produce a 
single figure, a group, or a relief. 


Tue Waterford guardians of the poor are too generous. 
They have just issued an advertisement in the form of a 
poster for a plan and specification for a hospital building 
‘too feet long and 18 feet wide, which are to be submitted 
to those worshipful gentlemen on or before Thursday next. 
The documents are to be accompanied by ‘‘a statement of 
the architect’s fee,” but it is not to be supposed that all the 
competitors will receive a donation, for the approved plan 
only will be paid for, and the guardians do not bind them- 
selves to accept any plan. It is rather novel to find designs 
sought after by the agency of the bill-stickers, as if architects 
were dust contractors or suppliers of turf or potatoes. 
Waterford is a stronghold of advanced politics, and so 
simple a way of doing business without any conventionalities 
of decorum is an indication of what architects may expect 
tinder the coming régime. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland was held on Saturday last. Mr. Drew, RHA, 
presided. The report referred to the proposed affiliation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, but the 
council did not see their way to recommend the step at once. 
It would be attended with the danger of their Irish Institute 
losing its identity, and while willing to co-operate with the 
British Institute in the interests of the profession, the 
council deemed it better to preserve their independence. 
In the last report it was stated that should any of the Irish 
students desire to enter their names for the examinations 
held by the British Institute, the council would be happy to 
make arrangements for the examination in Dublin. The 
report also dealt with the irregularities of the Irish officials, 
which formed the subject of a correspondence with the 
departments. ‘The paid officials of the Board of Works and 
the Local Government Board not only prepare special plans 
of buildings for private persons, but in some cases they also 
inspect them, thus taking upon them duties which are 
entirely outside those for which they receive their salaries, 
and which properly belong to the, practising members of 
the profession. ‘The Board of Works referred the council 
to the Local Government Board, and the latter passed them 
on to the Treasury, and their reply. simply amounted to a 
refusal to make any alteration in the working of the system. 
The council therefore intend to get the matter brought before 
Parliament during the coming session. Mr. O’CALLAGHAN 
said the feeling was very strong against the amalgamation of 
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the Irish Institute with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. ._They should maintain their individuality, and they 
had frequent experience of the advantages attending mem- 
bership of an Institute like theirs in courts of law and else- 
where. Mr. Drew pointed out the necessity of obtaining a 
Building Act for Dublin, and suggested that as next year the 
Institute would have reached its fiftieth year, something 
should be done to mark so interesting an occasion. 


Up to Friday last the sales in the Exhibition of the 
Manchester City Art Gallery amounted to 3,731. i8s. As 
that sum represents eighty-two pictures, the average was 
not more than 45/7, This is a lower rate than usual, and, it 
is to be hoped, is a sign of a temporary depression, and no 
more. 


A curious case has been decided in the Hamilton 
Sheriff Court. In 1887 Stevenston House, which was in 
course of erection, was destroyed-by fire. A firm who had 
undertaken the carpentry and joiner’s work claimed for 
certain extras, as well as for work executed. It appears, 
however, that they had received written notice that extra 
work was not to be undertaken unless an order in writing 
was given, The case was heard at great length, and the 
Sheriff remitted two questions for report to Mr. MITCHELL, 
architect, Airdrie. One was whether the plaintiffs~ were 
entitled to extras for which written orders could not be 
shown, and the second was whether they were entitled to 
be allowed for woodwork which was not fixed at the time 
of the fire. Mr. Mircuett decided the first question in 
the affirmative, and the second negatively. The Sheriff has 
acted on the architect’s conclusions, and has mulcted the 
plaintiffs in costs. 


We published illustrations a few years ago of the 
Victorian Parliament House, and it was evident from them 
that the designer, Mr. Kerr, was an architect of great 
ability. But in Australia, as in Europe, an architect’s merit 
does not receive due recognition. The Buildings Com- 
mission in last April recommended that Mr. Krrr’s salary 
should be increased from 630/. per annum to 1,050/, and 
that he should have the rights of the first-class professional 
division of the public service. It will scarcely be credited 
that the arrangement was not carried out in its entirety. It 
appears that, through some unknown reason, a less generous 
remuneration will have to be accepted. By a recent reso- 
lution, it is proposed to enter an amount of 5,000/ on the 
estimates in order to provide an annuity for Mr. Kerr. It 
is at the same time recorded that Mr. Kerr has devoted a 
long time to his great building, and received small remunera- 
tion. The case is to be regretted; but at the same time 
we hope it will serve as a warning to official architects. If 
they pursue the even tenor of their way, they are likely to 
be happier than if they give way to ambition and seek 
extra commissions. Experience shows that public bodies 
are not to be trusted unless a bargain is made before an 
architectural work is commenced, and they have always 
little compunction in leaving one of their servants in the 
lurch. Mr. Kerr has been unjustly treated, but he should 
have suspected dealings by which he was rewarded with 
5oo/. or 600/. a year. 


ThE new statue of the Duke of WELLINGTON opposite 
Apsley House, which was unyeiled a week ago, does not 
dwarf the surroundings by its excessive size. It is evident 
that a truer notion of the value of scale is spreading among 
sculptors. Another good feature is the mosaic platform, 
which imparts colour, and is a good specimen of Messrs. 
Burke & Co.’s handiwork. There is no chance of varia- 
tion in representing the great Duke, for he must appear as 
he did at Waterloo. The introduction of figures of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh soldiers at the angles of 
the pedestal is an innovation, for the stereotyped design 
used to suggest that the Duke defeated the French army 
by pointing his telescope at them. The figures in 
Piccadilly are fair examples of Mr. Borum’s skill, but it 
would be too much to expect that he could take more 
interest in them than if they were mythological beings. 
For a national monument at least an Englishman should be 
selected. 
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THE ARCHITECTS OF WESTERN AMERICA. 


IT is exactly four years since we noticed the proceedings 
1 of the first convention of the Western Association of 
Architects, which was held at Chicago. Knowing how few 
were the practical results from the congresses of architects 
in this country, we were compelled to admire the more 
definite aims of their American brethren. The Chicago 
architects, we wrote, “see no necessity for separating archi- 
tecture from architects, and the first place in the programme 
is given to subjects which are essential to the existence of 
the profession.” The successive meetings or conventions 
have been no less consistent, and every year something is 
done towards the improvement of the profession of archi- 
tecture by inducing the members to cultivate esprit de 
corps, and compelling the public to recognise that an 
architect is the equal of the surgeon or the lawyer. 

The fifth convention, of which a report appears in a 
special number of the Zu/and Architect, was held in Chicago 
‘last month, under the presidency of an Englishman, Mr. 
Sipnzy SMITH, of Omaha. In his address, Mr. Smit, 
while admitting the good work which has been accomplished 
in overcoming prejudice both within and without the pro- 
fession, pointed out how much remained to be undertaken. 
It was, he said, of the utmost importance that all the archi- 
tectural societies of the States should form one consolida- 
tion or confederation, which should be under one direction 
and governed by one code of ethics. In the ranks every 
reputable practitioner of architecture in the United States 
who can comply with the code of ethics so established 
should be enlisted. ‘The confederation should be possessed 
of a fund sufficient to support a bureau of professional 
information and legal advice for its members. In a young 
society like that of America there is less difficulty in con- 
federating than in this country, and there may also be an 
advantage for Americans in the process, although it may not 
be plain to us. But the foundation of a bureau of informa- 
tion (assuming, of course, that the words can be taken 
literally) does not sound well, although it may serve as a bait 
for architects, if there are any in the Western States, who are 
rather wanting in the knowledge which should be possessed 
by every man who practises as an architect. If technical 
information can be imparted on application to the bureau, 
what is the use of a long course of training or an investment 
in books of reference? Once open a depository of know- 
ledge, and it will be difficult to draw the line between 
applications for ordinary and extraordinary information and 
to define the things architectural which should be generally 
known. ‘Then, again, in a country like America how is 
secresy to be maintained in the business of the bureau? 
A Western Virruvius may startle his township with the 
extent of his knowledge about some historical or practical 
matter, and in consequence obtain the honour of a report 
with sundry lines of tall capitals for heading. But suppose 
it leaks out that he derived his facts direct from the bureau, 
there is no knowing what might befall the orator. The 
American architects wish to be as much esteemed as 
members of other professions ; but, if so, it is hardly wise 
to seek after an institution which neither attorneys nor 
doctors would care to imitate for themselves. With keen- 
eyed people like the Americans we doubt if anything could 
be more dangerous than to suggest that professional know- 
ledge is readily and cheaply obtainable, and the proposition 
for the setting up of a bureau we consider as the weak point 
of Mr. Smiru’s address. 

As well as we can discover, there was nothing done 
during the meeting to carry out the President’s idea. 
Already a committee for collecting legal decisions in build- 
ing cases exists in connection with the Western Association, 
and no objection can be raised to the work of the members 
if kept within due limits. Even the best of the American 
lawyers, it is stated in the committee’s report, are poorly 
posted in building law and are unsafe advisers. We get a 
glimpse of American courts in the lamentation over lost 
time, which the report expresses in this fashion :—“‘ How 
many good and serviceable hours have all of us spent in 
court-rooms while a couple of lawyers who knew little, a 
judge who knew less, and a jury that knew nothing about 
the relative claims of the contestants, or the many compli- 
cations connected with the erection of a building, were 
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endeavouring to settle some trivial misunderstanding, which 
the architect, if backed by proper precedents, could have 
adjusted to better advantage alone.” We have spoken 
above of limits, and it may appear an ungracious sug- 
gestion, but the report admits that “the indefiniteness of 
the committee members’ ideas on the subject was the 
greatest obstacle in getting serviceable work from them ey 
The first work necessary was, therefore, to instruct the 
committee, and a volume was prepared {somehow for that 
purpose, which an. enthusiatic committee-woman, Mrs. 
LouisE BrTHuNE, declares to be “a hand-point and clear 
model for future work.” 

One of the dreams of the committee is to get hold of 
that prodigy which is as rare as the phoenix—a lawyer who 
is willing to work without any thought {of fees, and finds 
sufficient remuneration in the honour which he received by 
being consulted by the architects. As yet he has not 
turned up ; but that the wonderful lawyer exists, and will 
some day come and solicit employment and carry on cases 
‘contented with the honour for his emoluments,” as one 
member expressed it, are among the beliefs of the Western 
architects, 

The question of licensing architects was one of the first 
debated at the convention. A committee has charge of it, 
but as yet the various legislatures are indifferent to its 
advantages. One architect who tried to operate on the 
American makers of laws said how “they looked upon the 
asked-for legislation as they do on some other trades union 
measure—something to enable architects to earn a little 
more money—and they paid no attention to us.” Another 
architect related that he had had considerable talk with 
most of the influential members of the Ohio Legislature 
regarding the Licensing Bill, but they said some years must 
elapse before it could be passed, as the public would be 
very much opposed to a bill which would compel a man to 
go to an architect for plans and specifications whenever he 
wanted to build. The chairman said that from his expe- 
rience the only difficulty in the way of rushing the bill 
through the Legislature was want of money. Accord- 
ing to a fourth speaker, the legislators considered the Bill 
to be a scheme by which architects sought to cut out the 
country carpenters from constructing such small buildings 
as they are in the habit of constructing, and thus to 
deprive them of rights. Mr. Ciay, who was one of the 
pilots of the obnoxious Bill, explained how they pro- 
posed to get over the carpenter difficulty by agreeing 
that builders should be privileged, but that other people who 
practised architecture as a business should take out licenses. 
He admitted that every one had as much right to be his own 
architect as to be his own physician or his own lawyer, but 
when a man who took employment from another as an 
architect, or described himself as “ practising architect,” he 
should show some guarantee of the proficiency like the 
druggist, physician, dentist, and attorney. But the value of a 
guarantee which depends on an examination was suggested 
by Mr. ADLER afterwards when he said there was nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the tailor or the shoemaker from 
practising architecture provided the examination of the 
State Board is gone through. Can any one suppose that in 
America or in England the examination would be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be a fair test of ability, or would 
go beyond what is required for the humblest sort of tech- 
nical employment under the State? In England it is welt 
known that the demand for the registration of architects is 
advocated by no more than a few people, and the little 
interest taken in the subject in America is evident from the 
acknowledgment of Mr. Cariin (who was afterwards 
elected president) that he had not seen a copy of the Bill. 
When a leading architect does not trouble himself about 
the proposals, the legislators are acting rightly if they 
turn a deaf ear to the diplomatists who wish to make use of 
them for the passing of a measure when there is not 
unanimity among architects upon its merits. 

Many will say that, with a system of registration after 
examination, there would be clearer ideas upon questions of 
professional ethics, and a more agreeable recognition of 
one’s rights. The committee of forty-eight members that 
had been appointed by the Western Association to prepare 
a code of ethics seem to believe in the advantage of doing 
nothing. ‘I have allowed things to take their natural 

course,” says Mr. SULLIVAN, the chairman, “ and have heard 
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nothing from the sub-committees, and the sub-committees 
have also allowed things to take their natural course, 
and have heard but little from me.” Yet he considers, 
and justly, that a code is needed which should define the 
relations between architects and between clients and archi- 
tects. It should state, says Mr. SULLIVAN, when one archi- 
tect is having business relations with a client, that that shall 
be a sufficient warning that interference on the part of 
another architect is non-professional and not-allowable. It 
will be admitted that the utility of the regulation need not 
be confined to America, for something of the kind is required 
in this country. A report on ethics may be expected for 
the next convention, since a committee consisting of Mr. 
SULLIVAN is to prepare it. 

A case which illustrates the elasticity of what passes for 
ethics at present was brought before the convention in a 
letter from Messrs. SMITHMEYER & Petz, architects, of 
Washington. Fourteen years ago their design was accepted 
after a competition for the Congressional Library of that 
city. But the perpetual changes of committees, which 
appear to be an institution in America, involved correspond- 
ing transformations of the plans before an order to build 
was given. An extract from their statement will suggest 
the trials of the architects :— 

For a period of thirteen years, from one Congress to another, we 
would modify, change, curtail, enlarge, &c., &c., to conform to the 
ideas of the ‘* powers that were.” In this endeavour no less than 
twelve different designs of the exterior were prepared in various styles 
of architecture, in Gothic, Romanesque, French, Italian, German, 
Renaissance, &c. Vast numbers of plans, sections, and studies were 
made and submitted to try and satisfy the various tastes of the members 
of the committees, until finally the Congress of 1886 adopted the plan 
in the Italian Renaissance style, naming our plan specifically in the 
Act. For all these plans, for our services as expert architects re- 
quested by these Congressional committees, extending through a period 
of thirteen years, and for the heavy and onerous expenses to which 
we have consequently been subjected (including a trip to Europe by 
the senior partner, for which only travelling expences were allowed), 
no compensation has been paid or allowed. 

The works were hardly started before the architects 
found they were superseded. The reasons for this step, 
they say, are well known to the profession in America. It 
was, they assert, because they declined to accept work and 
materials which did not correspond with the requirements of 
the specification. In such a case influence is everything in 
Washington lobbies, and as Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PETZ 
are less powerful in that way than'their opponents, the commis- 
sion for the building, which was to cost four million dollars, 
was taken from them. The amount of compensation is left 
to the settlement of the Secretary of the Interior, who will 
naturally object to saddle the administration to which he 
belongs with an outlay which former ministers incurred. 
Cases of the kind are not, however, uncommon in America, 
and for that reason probably the convention made 
no fuss over the Library scandal. One member quoted 
the opinion of a congressman to the effect that it 
was only a result of the competition system. After- 
wards the letter of Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PETZ was 
referred to a committee having charge of another subject. 

The subject which engrossed most attention was consoli- 
dation, or, in other words, the proposed amalgamation with 
the American Institute of Architects. In America, as in 
England, there is an active centralising spirit at work, and 
the aim of it is to break down independence in all forms. 
The Western Association is a young and go-ahead Society, 
the American Institute is the oldest Society of the kind in 
America, and as age counts for much, it can set up claims 
for many qualities which few would care to question. It 
was therefore proposed, and the general interests of the 
profession were put forward as the main inspiration of the 
proposal, that the two societies should become one. But 
the American Institute, while willing to admit the members 
of the Western Association into its ranks, insists on certain 
conditions. In the former there are grades, whilst in the 
West the principle of equality is acted upon. ‘The Institute 
wants to place three hundred members of the Association 
in the grade of Associates, and will allow the full rights of 
membership to only half that number, or, in other words, 
to one-third of the Western Association. Can any equivalent 
be obtained by the architects, who are thus declared to be 
of inferior quality, although it is not clear what kind of test 
was applied to assess their merit? Nothing appears in the 
reports to settle the question, and if many members will 


not decline to allow themselves to be classified as associates 
according to the whims of a few office-bearers, it will be a 
sign that the lamp of sacrifice in regard to private interests 
burns brightly in the West. 


It is difficult for a stranger to understand both sides of 


the question of consolidation, but apparently the Western 
Association is risking everything that is characteristic by the 
leap in the dark which it is about to undertake. For the 
reflected respectability which is supposed to come from the 
union with the older Society, it will have to sacrifice the 
liberty which has already produced so much good. We know 
of no Society with so short an existence that can produce a 
more creditable record than the Western Association, and 
yet the future is to be jeopardised ; perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the Association is not to have 
a future, because there are some men who believe in a 
mammoth Society in which the members will be compelled 
from their numbers to leave the government to a few. 


At every convention of American. architects the defects 


of the Government officials are sure to be proclaimed. 
The last one at Chicago was not an exception. 
mittee who have charge of the efforts towards obtaining a 
reform have to admit “that there was no sympathy with the 
movement in the Committee on Public Buildings and 


The com- 


Grounds of the House of Representatives.” The legislators 


considered the Government buildings at Washington and 
the Government buildings about the country to be the ze 
plus ultra of architectural achievement. 


With so much 
infatuation in Congress it was vain to urge that any amend- 
ment of the process for producing public buildings was 
necessary. The committee, strange to say, do not propose 
any attack on the Government system by the consolidated 
societies. ‘They recommend that every member “should 
constitute a committee of one, charged with the duty of 
calling forth from individual citizens, and from the press, 
expressions of opinion upon a system under which the 
Government of the United States cannot employ in its 
professional service architects of as high standing and as 
great professional and business ability as those employed by 
wealthy corporations, or even by the average private citizen.” 
If ina case of this kind consolidated effort is futile, what 
reason is there to expect that it will conquer in architectural 
affairs in which the public or the Government will be on 
one side? If individuals can succeed in bringing about a 
reform of the architectural department of the Government, 
they might be trusted to look after their own affairs. If they 
should fail, they cannot anticipate much aid from the 
magnified American Institute. 

With the aid of the Western builders, a form of contract 
has been prepared by a committee of the Association, and 
will in time be accepted by architects and builders, In 
order to avoid any chance of introducing modifications 
which might affect the tenor of the clauses, the form is 
copyrighted, and will therefore have to be used as prepared 
or not at all. But practical work of that kind is not likely 
to be repeated under the new conditions, which will be pro- 
hibitory of experiments that are not initiated in New York. 

The only subject of an extraneous kind that. was con- 
sidered related to the introduction of the metrical system. 
From an inquiry made among the civil engineers of Boston it 
would appear that they are in favour of an abandonment of 
the units at present employed. Mr. ADLER, who is a 
prominent member of the Western Association, found that 
the metric system is now considered as a blessing in most 
parts of Germany. In America there is a diversity of 
opinion upon the subject, but as a conference of the 
American Customs Union will be held next year to consider 
uniformity of weights and measures, it is considered that the 
metric system may gain the day. 

This convention will, we suppose, be the last of the 
Western Association of Architects, and henceforth it will 
neither have local habitation nor name. Asa branch of 
the American Institute it may hold meetings at which 
papers will be read, but the proceedings will have lost the 
interest of past years. The Western architects will have to 
go far from Chicago for guidance, and must submit them- 
selves to leading strings. If any compensation will be 
forthcoming for the loss of independence, the change may 
be condoned, but at present there is no prospect of the 
Western architects finding more respect from their clients 
or less rivalry among themselves, 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 


N the 27th of this month, says the Paris correspondent of 
the Zines when writing last Friday, the Society of 
French Artists will hold its annual meeting, and there is every 
prospect of a severe conflict. This society consists of all 
persons whose paintings, &c., have been exhibited at the Paris 
Salon. There are now upwards of 2,400 members, and they 
elect a managing committee of ninety fellow members. The 
Society has existed eight years independent of State control. 
The committee of ninety has appointed a sub-committee of 
twenty-six, nine forming a quorum, and the members of the 
sub-committee are practically masters of the situation. It is 
urged that the committee has behaved in an autocratic manner 
by imposing rules without consulting the Society, bringing 
members together only once in the year, and allowing no pro- 
posals to be made unless they are sent in at least a week in 
advance, and bear the signatures of 100 members. Of course 
it requires much time and patience to go the round of so many 
studios. Nevertheless, this has been done in the present 
instance, and a proposal bearing 115 signatures will be pre- 
sented, demanding such alterations in the rules of the Society 
as will insure a constant change in the members of the jury 
who are to judge what works of art shall be exposed in the 
Salon. Many of the best-known artists have signed this 
requisition, notably MM. Carolus Duran, Dalou, Detaille, 
Cazin, Gérome, Regamey, Roll, and Meissonier. 

In order to carry out the project it will be suggested that a 
committee of 120 artists shall be elected freely by the whole 
Society. Half this committee will constitute the jury, and they 
will be appointed by the drawing of lots. Thus, even if the 
same persons were constantly re-elected on the committee of 
120, the acting jury would be varied by the hazard of the 
lottery. Further, it is proposed to divide the work and the 
jury into five equal sections, so that each juryman should have 
less to do, and be able to perform his task more conscientiously. 
By submitting at present all the pictures to one single jury the 
strain becomes too great, and the eyesight and judgment of the 
jurymen are seriously impaired, at least for the time being. 
Moreover, the jurymen, being to some extent independent of 
the control of the Society which they represent, are open to 
accusations of partiality. It is said, for instance, that prefer- 
ence is shown to pupils from the schools of teachers on the 
committee, and that these teachers insure their own re-election 
by admitting as members of the Society so many of their 
own pupils. This places the artists who do not attend any 
school at a great disadvantage. 

Whether these assertions are justified or not, there is a 
strong feeling in favour of modifying the regulations so as to 
prevent any monopoly in the management of the Paris Salon, 
and to promote the interests of French art. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


\ , 7 E have pleasure in stating, says the Leeds Mercury, that, 

through the munificence of Colonel North, Kirkstall 
Abbey will now become the property of the town of Leeds. 
By his very liberal gift to the Infirmary, the Yorkshire College, 
and in other ways, Colonel North has shown the great interest 
which he feels in his native town, and it will afford much 
gratification to the inhabitants of the borough to learn of this, 
his latest act of generosity. It may be recollected that at a 
recent meeting of the Town Council a resolution was adopted 
authorising the purchase of the abbey for the sum of 6,000/,, 
and at the recent sale of the Cardigan estates in Leeds the 
Town Clerk (Sir George Morrison) offered 6,100/. for the abbey 
and grounds, but it was refused, the reserve price being 
10,0007, On Friday week—the concluding day of the sale—it 
became known that negotiations had been entered into for the 
purchase of the abbey and grounds, and also the Abbey House, 
by gentlemen who intended to utilise the two estates as a place 
of public amusement. This having come to the knowledge of 
Councillor Edmund Wilson, he at once offered the reserve 
price for the property, namely, 10,000/. for the abbey and 
grounds, and 3,500/. for the Abbey House. On Tuesday, when 
the contract was completed, Mr. Wilson sent a letter to the 
Mayor offering the abbey estate to the Corporation for the sum of 
10,0007, The Mayor had an interview with Alderman Sir Edwin 
Gaunt, who, with the concurrence of his worship, gave notice 
that he would move at the next Council meeting that the Cor- 
poration purchase Kirkstall Abbey and grounds for the sum of 
10,0007, In the meantime, Colonel North became acquainted 
with the position of affairs through Mr. Charles England and 
Mr. A. D. Holmes. These gentlemen, on behalf of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society, had an interview 
with Colonel North at the Hétel Métropole in London, their 
object being to solicit his assistance towards the expenses 
incurred in the erection of a new building forjithe Boys’ 
Modern Day School, A gift of 250/. was promised, and it was 


arranged that Colonel North should be present at the opening 
ceremony on January 15. Mr. England and Mr. Holmes then 
mentioned the question of the sale of Kirkstall Abbey, and a 
fear was expressed that the estate might not be secured for 
Leeds. Colonel North said, “I will, if I can, purchase the 
abbey and present it to the town.” Negotiations weré imme- 
diately entered into with Mr. Wilson, who was informed that 
Colonel North wished to take the contract off his hands for the 
purpose of presenting the abbey to the town. Mr. Wilson 
agreed to the suggestion, and on the 21st the Mayor received _ 
from Colonel North the gratifying intimation that he intended 
to purchase Kirkstall Abbey and grounds from Mr. Wilson, 
and to make a free gift of them to the borough of Leeds. In 
reply, the Mayor sent the following telegram to Colonel North :— 

“ Have just received the gratifying intimation that you have 
generously offered to present Kirkstall Abbey to the borough of 
Leeds. Please accept my warmest thanks on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the borough of Leeds.” 


THE NEW PARIS LABOUR EXCHANGE. 


a iss most practical result achieved by the labour organisa-ions 
of Paris, says a correspondent of the 7zes, is undoubtedly 
the creation of the Labour Exchange. This will be so vast and 
remarkable an establishment that it will not fail to attract the 
attention of all who study French public institutions. Workmen 
are at present busy laying the foundations, on a site formerly 
occupied by a panorama at the corner of the Rue de Bondy and 
the Place de la République. The position, it will be seen, is 
very central, and the land was consequently expensive. It has 
been purchased by the Municipality for 40,coo/.; but the ex- 
penses are further increased by the fact that the soil is very 
unsuitable for building purposes. A small stream, or water- 
course, formerly passed over this spot, and it is necessary to dig 
30 feet below the level of the street and 5 to 6 feet below the water- 
level to reach a solid foundation. The building will rest on go 
piles, sunk through the earth and made of Portland cement. 
These are now nearly finished. As the foundations are the 
most difficult part of the undertaking, the architect hopes that 
the outer walls will be completed in time for the great Exhibition 
of next year. 

On the basement of the Exchange will be the stoves, the 
ventilators, and the electric apparatus. Then there will be vast 
bare rooms with no other furniture than wooden benches. Here 
those labourers, porters, and workmen who at present are in the 
habit of standing at the corners of certain streets or open spaces 
waiting for employment will be allowed to congregate. They 
will at least be under shelter ; while, on the other hand, em- 
ployers will know exactly where to find the men they need. In 
this basement also provision is made for two offices for the 
registration of any demands for work and similar purposes. To 
prevent confusion, the basement is divided into three waiting- 
rooms of different sizes and is accessible by three flights of 
stairs. Above, at the main entrance, on either side of a large 
vestibule, will be found a porter’s lodge, an office for general 
information, and a post, telegraph, and telephone office. The 
central yard beyond, roofed over, will become the large meeting- 
ball of the Labour Exchange. Efforts will be made to get this 
portion completed in time for the International Workmen’s 
Congress to be held in Paris next year, probably in the month 
of August. The central hall will measure 24 by 22 méetres, ~ 
and will therefore hold about 1,500 persons. But at the further 
end there will be a platform or stage measuring six by ten 
métres and capable of holding some 150 more persons. This 
will prove very convenient when a society receives other 
societies, or for separating delegates from the general pubiic. 
Further, there will be three smaller halls, divided only by par- 
titions from the large hall, which might serve as lobbies in the 
event of a congress, or as places where smaller meetings could 
take place. These smaller halls will hold about 200 persons 
each. If, however, the partitions are removed and these smaller 
halls joined to the central hall, a meeting of more than 2,000 
persons could easily be accommodated. 

The first floor is destined principally for administrative pur- 
poses. The administration, or general managing committee, 
which is freely elected by the trade unions of Paris, will have 
a large committee-room with a special entrance and vestibule. 
Then there will be a room for the general secretary and six 
separate rooms for clerks. The Service of Statistics is to possess 
the same accommodation, namely, a committee-room, a general 
secretary’s-room, and six clerks’ offices. Here all general labour 
statistics are to be compiled and held in readiness for all 
practical purposes. Six more rooms are allotted to what are 
termed work inspectors. Some time ago a proposal was made 
for the appointment of five workmen inspectors, who were to 
visit all the places where work was done for the town, and see 
that the conditions of the contracts were faithfully executed, that 
the sweating system was not introduced, that the rate of wages, 
according to the series, or tariff, established by the town, was 
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dents, and that the laws for the preservation of public health 
were strictly observed. The trade unions were to prepare a 
list of fellow trade unionists whom they desired to see appointed 
as inspectors, and the Municipality would select five out of this 
list for the purpose. The inspectors thus appointed were to be 
paid by the Municipality a salary of 127. per month. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the Paris Municipality, but the Govern- 
ment refused to sanction the measure. Nevertheless, offices are 
to be built for these inspectors, the question will be revived, and 
it is anticipated that ultimately the Government will give its 
assent. 

On the first floor there will also be a library, a reading-room, 
and a room for technical lectures. The second, third, fourth 
and fifth storeys are all to be built on the same plan. Each will 
possess a committee-room and 29 small and six rather larger 
offices. In these offices will be the secretary of a trade union, 
and perhaps one other official. When the society wishes to 
hold a committee meeting it can occupy one of the many com- 
mittee-rooms vacant. If the whole trade desires to meet then 
one of the large halls will be at its disposal. The small offices 
measure about Io feet by 13 feet, large enough for a secretary and 
one or two visitors. Thus on the upper floors of the building no 
fewer than 140 trade unions can be accommodated with separate 
offices. This is precisely the number of trade unions that now 
have their headquarters at the temporary premises in the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, where there are only 29 offices and two 
meeting halls. But all the societies will not go from the tem- 
porary to the new premises. It is proposed to keep the former 
as an annexe to the Central Labour Exchange. As it is very 
near to the Halle Centrale, all trades connected with the food 
supply of Paris might continue to have their offices in the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau ; and also the societies connected with 
commerce, such as associations of clerks, shop assistants, &c. 
At present the Paris Municipality, besides providing the tem- 
porary premises, gas, fire, and three attendants to clean, Xc., 
allows the managing committee 800/. per annum for working 
expenses. This subsidy will have to be very largely increased 
when the trades remove to the new and vast Labour Exchange 
on the Place de la République. 

According to the estimate, this building will cost, furniture 
included, 1,920,000f., and, together with the price of the land, 
make, in round figures, 3,000,000f , or 120,000/.  M. Bouvard is 
the architect, and has selected for his facade a design at once 
serious and solid. There will be ten handsome pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals. Blocks of white stone will be employed. 
From three separate sides wide staircases give easy access. 
There will be both gas and electric Jight, and mechanical 
apparatus to insure ventilation. Altogether the plan is carefully 
prepared, and it may be said, without hesitation, that in no 
country has so elaborate a provision been made for the exclusive 
benefit of working-class organisation. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Archeological Society was held on the 
2oth inst, Mr. John Honeyman, architect, in the chair. 

Mr. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A.Scot., hon. secretary, stated that 
considerable alarm had been recently caused by certain pro- 
posed operations of the North British Railway Company in 
connection with the projected construction of a branch line 
from near Bonnybridge to Camelon Chemical Works. These 
operations, it was feared, threatened eventually to sweep away 
part of one of the best-preserved portions of the Antonine Wall 
still remaining, for while the proposed branch railway itself 
runs on the north side of the vallum, the line of deviation is so 
drawn as to include that specially interesting section at 
Tayavalla which was examined with so much pleasure by the 
members of the British Archzological Association in September 
last, it being thus evident that if the railway company extend 
their operations at this point on the south side of the wall, 
every vestige of this section of the rampart will be destroyed. 
The matter had been brought under the notice of Mr. Forbes 
of Callendar, who had communicated with the railway company, 
urging that if possible all injury to the wall should be avoided. 
It was agreed that a committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of representing to the North British Railway Company 
the importance of preserving from destruction so interesting a 
relic of the Roman occupation of Briton, and the extreme 
desirability of taking all possible measures to keep the line of 
deviation on the north side of the wall. The President after- 
wards exhibited an urn which was found by workmen digging a 
foundation at the head of the hill between the Rottenrow and 
George Street, a little west of the High Street. It was entirely 
dissimilar from any other urns he had seen, and he believed it 
to be of the Romano-British period, or even somewhat later. 
He also exhibited a stone hammer which was found at Green- 
haugh, Huntly, and which, from its shape and finish, he inferred 
had been used as a weapon of war. Mr, T. Stout exhibited a 
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piece of wood found in Iceland, shaped like a spear-head, and 
which, for the purpose of hardening it, had apparently been 
impregnated with mineral water. He commented on the fact 
that although wooden weapons in plenty were found in the 
South Seas, this was the first indication that they might have 
been used by Scandinavians. Mr. A. C. Macintyre, F'.S.A.Scot., 
afterwards read a paper on a ruined chapel at Dunswood, near 
Castlecary; and Mr. Hugh C. Hamilton, a paper on the 
“ Badges of the Highland Clans.” Mr. Hamilton showed that 
floral badges were of very considerable antiquity, and remarked 
that it was pleasant to know that the two oldest badges of 
Scottish royalty were still displayed on the collar of the Order 
of the Thistle, which was formed of sixteen thistles alternating 
with as many bunches of rue sprigs. Mr. Macintyre and Mr. 
Hamilton received the thanks of the Society for their papers. 


THE LATE RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 


HE Treasury Minute of August, 1875, by which a special 

reticed allowance was awarded to Mr. Redgrave, gave the 

following statement of the services which he had rendered to 
the country :— 

“ The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education in- 
form the Board (Treasury) that they transmit Mr. Redgrave’s 
application for a pension with very great regret, but having 
once induced him to postpone his retirement, they feel that at 
his advanced age (71) they cannot properly urge him again to 
postpone his application for relief from the heavy labours which 
he has for many years discharged, with so much credit to him- 
self and with such signal advantage to the State. They further 
inform the Board that to recount the services which Mr. Red- 
grave has rendered in the various offices which he has held 
would be to write the history of the Art Department under the 
various names it has borne from the date of its first establish- 
ment. ‘They state that the present flourishing condition of the 
art division and the position which it holds, not only in this 
country but in the public opinion of the Continent, are the best 
testimony which can be given to the value of Mr. Redgrave’s 
labours in founding and directing the existing system of art 
instruction throughout the United Kingdom, and in establishing 
and developing the art branches of the South Kensington 
Museum.” 

Colonel Donnelly relates another circumstance which does 
credit to the artist. Mr. Redgrave was pressed by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks to accept the custodianship of his well-known collection 
of pictures, with a salary and residence in Rutland Gate; but 
with characteristic unselfishness he urged the step which Mr. 
Sheepshanks ultimately took, of presenting the whole collection 
to the South Kensington Museum. 


A PROFESSIONAL MENU. 


CCORDING to Mr. Bryce, M.P., there is some hope for 

the Americaus, since they are so largely endowed with 

the gift of humour, which never was more needed than at 

present. The following copy of the bill of fare which was used 

at the last dinner of the Arkansas Society of Engineers, 

Architects and Surveyors, will suggest the enterprise of the 
humourists in turning the most prosaic things to account :— 


Specification of a Banquet. 

Foundation.—The foundation shall consist of meats, laid as 
follows :—Roast turkey, well set in cranberry jelly, with 
ornamental belt courses of roast venison, broiled ham, and 
pickled ox tongue. The interstices to be well filled with 
chicken, shrimp, and potato salad. 

Water Table.—Shall be of selected, well-dressed celery, 
English chow-chow, mixed pickles, French olives, Worcester: 
shire sauce and cold slaw. 

Superstructure.—The superstructure to be of those ancient 
and substantial materials knowa as milk, rye, and light bread. 

Ornamentation.—Omamentation to consist of pyramids of 
meringue, pyramids of fruits, pyramids of wine jelly, orna- 
mented angel food, and ornamented sunshine. 

Inside Finish.—I\nside finish to consist of pound cake, jelly 
tarts, egg kisses, almond and cocoanut macaroons, lady fingers, 
and almond spongueletts. 

Plastering. —Centre pieces to consist of oranges, bananas, 
apples, London layer raisins and Malaga grapes, to be well 
secured to ceilings and thoroughly fastened with Neapolitan 
ice cream, pine-apple sherbet, fruit and home-made candies, 
crackers and cheese. 

Hardware will consist of the best-selected mixed nuts, each 
opening to be provided with a full set of nut picks. 

Painting.—The whole to receive two flowing coats of French 
coffee, and as much water as may be necessary to make a good 
job. 

General—The whole to be under the immediate charge and 
supervision of Fred Rossner, architect to the Society. 
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The Turnerian Periods. 


J. RUSKIN. 

THE works of Turner are broadly referable to four periods, 

during each of which the painter wrought with a different 
aim or with different powers. In the first period, 1800-1820, he 
laboured as a student, imitating successively the works of the 
various masters who excelled in the qualities he desired to 
attain himself. In his second period, 1820-1835, he worked on 
the principles which during his studentship he had discovered ; 
imitating no one, but frequently endeavouring to do what the 
then accepted theories of art required of all artists—namely, 
to produce beautiful compositions or ideals, instead of tran- 
scripts of natural fact. In his third period, 1835-1845, his own 
strong instincts conquered the theories of art altogether. He 
thought little of “ideals,” but reproduced, as far as he could, 
the simple impressions he received from Nature, associating 
them with his own deepest feelings. In 1845 his health gave 
way, and his mind and sight partially failed. The pictures 
painted in the last five years of his life are of wholly inferior 
value, He died in 1851. 


Encaustic Painting. 
S. FISHER. 


The surface, whether of plaster or stone, to be painted on is 
heated by means of a portable charcoal fire till one can 
scarcely bear the hand upon it. A greater heat will not have 
the effect of causing the solution to penetrate any further than 
a moderate one ; about one-sixteenth of an inch is the utmost 
depth to which a common red tile will absorb it, when made 
nearly red-hot. It is then to be thoroughly saturated with a 
mixture of about two parts of white wax and one of gum 
damar, dissolved in turpentine, which is the medium to be used 
throughout the work. The addition of gum to the wax is 
necessary, as, alone, the wax would be too soft to work upon 
pleasantly, but any increase in this quantity of gum has a 
tendency to crack when the colours are laid on in any body. 
The employment of gum copal, or elemi, as being harder gums 
than damar, is preferred by some. Mr. Gambier Parry’s 
medium is of this kind; but as he omits altogether from his 
formula the agency of heat, either to combine the finished work 
with the under-coats, or for the preparation of the wax, and 
also lesséns the quantity of wax, his is not an encaustic process. 
These harder resins are more difficult to deal with, they require 
a stronger solvent than turpentine, or that a little oil should be 
added to the composition, which it is most important—on 
account of its tendency to darken—to do without ; when used 
they are no more impervious to damp than damar, and that 
they should be less soluble in turpentine simply is a very 
doubtful advantage. When the wall is sufficiently cold, the 
ground colour may be laid on in the usual way; but, if more 
than one coat is necessary, it is essential that the first is left 
sufficiently long to become hard before putting on the next. 
The only difficulty of manipulation attendant on encaustic 
painting is the tendency of the upper coats to penetrate those 
beneath, but a little dexterity in handling will obviate this. 
Upon this ground the subject is to be painted, with colours 
ground in the same preparation of wax and resin, and thinned 
to an agreeable consistency with turpentine. The work may be 
added to or altered with all the facility of oil colours, and, when 
the wholeis completed, it is to be reheated regularly and slowly 
by means of the brazier. It is sometimes the practice, before 
this final heating, to varnish the whole surface with the wax 
medium; but if the wall, before commencing, has been 
thoroughly saturated, and a sufficiency of it has been used with 
the colours in working, this will not be found necessary. The 
result of this burning in is, that the finished painting, the ground, 
and the preparation of the wall, are all melted and amal- 
gamated together in one homogeneous substance, united to the 
wall in the most perfect manner, and remaining brilliant and 
imperishable. 

Gothic Buttresses. 


S. HUGGINS. 


Of all the features of a Gothic pile, the one that most 
loudly calls for the refining influence of the Classical style is 
the buttress. In the great Medizval examples of this feature 
it is considered a merit that it is of the form best calculated for 
successfully resisting the lateral thrust of the groined vaults ; 
that it is formed and disposed in strict and literal obedience to 
the law of the resolution of forces, and, therefore, without 
waste of its materials, every particle of which is actively 


-employed to the exclusion of any useless or expletive masonry 


from its composition. Now, it appears to me that it is only in 
the comparatively prosaic works of the engineer, and not in 
every work of even that class of production, that strict 
economy of materials should be enjoined, and that a buttress 
or anything else fashioned with an eye to a material use only 
and to the embodying of proof of dynamical and statical 
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knowledge and skill, does not belong to architecture, which, as. 

an art of the beautiful, requires a greater sacrifice to the sense 

of beauty than is involved in the mere carved adornment of 

the form arrived at by algebraic calculation. I cannot but. 
think the form itself should be modified by careful considera- 

tions with regard to beauty, a ray of which, says Emerson, 

outweighs all the utilities in the world, and be made as beautiful 

as would consist with its fully and clearly expressing its office. 
and purpose as a buttress. While the law of forces should be: 
kept fully and clearly in view, such addition of material beyond 
what stability required should, I conceive, be made as would 

enable the architect to mould it into the greatest symmetry: 
and grace of which it was susceptible, and enable him, in 

carrying it up from the ground, to avoid those irregularities 

which so frequently disfigure it, such as the one-sided set-offs, . 
which are far less pleasing than the slope, which is carried. 
equally round the three sides, and less susceptible of effective 

and satisfactory decoration. The Medizval architects did: 
generally go so far as to give the buttress less projection than: 
the outward thrust of the vault required, and supplied the. 
deficiency of lateral resistance by the perpendicular pressure of 
the pinnacle. This was done less for appearance, perhaps, 

than to prevent an inconvenient projection of the buttress ; 

but might not a further liberty be taken with it to make it 

more symmetrical and graceful, and consequently more a 

feature of fine art? Might we not further reduce the necessity 

for projection by giving it greater thickness or width, or by . 
giving additional thickness to the wall. But there are examples - 
to show that the buttress can be sufficiently lightened as it: 
ascends, and with entire geometrical regularity, with but little 

sacrifice of material. There are, I doubt not, various ways of. 
doing it; among the rest, that of turning the upper stage 

diagonally, which gives it a piquant and pleasing effect. But 
whether much or little expletive matter be required for the 

purpose in question, as beauty is indispensable in architecture, . 
we should be quite justified in giving it so much as is allowed in 
oratory for the sake of sound, and to satisfy the sense of hear-_ 
ing, in adding synonymous and unnecessary words to complete 

the roundness of a period. 


Gothic Pinnacles, 
A. W. PUGIN. ¥ 
I have little doubt that pinnacles are considered by the; 
majority of persons as mere ornamental excrescences, intro-: 
duced solely for picturesque effect. The very reverse of this is - 
the case, and I shall be able to show you that their introduc-) 
tion is warranted by the soundest principles of construction and. 
design. They should be regarded as answering a double’ 
intention, both mystical and natural. Their mystical intention. 
is, like other vertical lines and terminations in Christian archi- 
tecture, to represent an emblem of the Resurrection. Their. 
natural intention is that of an upper weathering to throw off. 
rain. This most useful covering for this purpose is of the spiral 
form: only let such a form be decorated-with a finial and 
crockets, and we have at once a perfect pinnacle. Now the 
square piers, of which these floriated tops form the terminations, 
are all erected to answer a useful purpose when they arise from 
the tops of wall-buttresses. 


The Lighting of Temples. 
“i Hie M Ss BARRY. 


The question of lighting temples is one of great interest 
and on which there has been much diversity of opinion, Some 
have thought that the external light was admitted, and that‘ 
artificial lights were used for greater solemnity only, as we see’ 
at the present day in shrines of great reputed sanctity in the. 
East and in some Roman Catholic churches. Others have sug- 
gested that there was a large opening in the centre of the roof: 
admitting light and air as by a skylight. It is easy, however, 
to see that such a plan would render it difficult to avoid external 
disfigurement, while it would also fail to protect the interior from 
rain and snow. Mr. Fergusson has propounded a third theory, 
namely, that of a clerestory, with openings in the roof to allow 
light to pass through it. The Egyptian custom is in favour of 
this suggestion, for in many of their temples—as, for example, 
at Karnak—such a plan of lighting is adopted, and with a very 
striking effect. That the Greeks were acquainted with Egyptian 
work there can be no doubt, and as they transferred the rights 
of Isis to their own soil, there is no great difficulty in supposing 
that they may have also borrowed some architectural ideas 
from the banks of the Nile. It may, perhaps, be objected to 
the plan proposed that it is not quite consistent with the sim- 
plicity of the form of the roof, which would not readily suggest 
any complication of internal arrangements. There would also 
be some difficulty with gutters to carry off the water, and no 
evidence has as yet been discovered to show how this was 
effected. The temples of the Romans were used sometimes as 
places of assembly, and there is, therefore, in their case a strong 
presumption in favour of their having been arranged to receive 
direct light and air; but I do not think this applies at all with 
equal force to Greek work. If we consider the small dimen- 
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sions of the cella of Greek temples, there is no great difficulty, 
as it seems to me, in supposing that they depended chiefly on 
artificial modes of lighting. They were shrines for the safe 
custody of sacred statues of the gods, not places in which 
crowds could assemble, and any openings of the roof would 
have affected injuriously their protective qualities. The doors 
being thrown open would also admit a greater amount of light 
and air in a climate like that of Greece than we can readily 
imagine in our land of fogs. The simplicity of Greek princi- 
ples of design must also be insisted on as a difficulty in the way 
of any suggestion that they employed elaborate contrivances. 
If they required light in their temples the obvious course would 
have been to place windows in their walls, and this is precisely 
what was done at the Erechtheum and also at Agrigentum. 
May it not well be the case that custom varied, and that some 
temples were constructed without that external provision for 
light and air which was thought necessary for others ? At the 
Erechtheum the latter was doubtless the case, and the architect 
placed windows in the walls, May we not conclude that if 
they had been needed at the Parthenon they would have been 
supplied in a similar manner? The chief beauty of the Par- 
thenon was the exterior, and it would scarcely be possible to 
arrange any openings in the roof which would not be more or 
less of a blot on its fair proportions. 


Elizabethan Architecture. 
W. H. LEEDS. 

That the Elizabethan style possesses historical interest I do 
not dispute, but that it offers. any beauties or advantages to 
recommend it as a mode of architecture is what I must be 
allowed most flatly to deny. Its only principle is the disregard 
of all architectural principles, and of all artistic feeling. Very 
seldom do we meet with anything in it that can be termed 
really good, even estimated according to what may be con- 
sidered the leading taste of the examples themselves ; or if 
there happen to be some particular feature that satisfies the 
eye, it is a mere solitary bit in the composition—although it is 
rather an abuse of term so to employ it—without anything to 
harmonise with it. Besides which, notwithstanding their licen- 
tiousness of design, the examples of this style betray great 
dearth of ideas and poverty of imagination ; for, be it observed, 
there is a most wide difference between whimsies and fancies 
and fancy itself. I have met with some people who, in aiming 
at being amusingly lively, have only been impertinently frisky, 
nor is it a small degree of awkward friskiness that charac- 
terises the style in question, and causes it to appear even more 
dull than it else might. It is no more than right that we 
should know what it really was; but its examples ought to be 
held zz ferrorem, certainly not for imitation, except it be that 
species of imitation which enables an artist to appropriate 
what is available for better purposes, rejecting all the dross. 
Yet those who have of late served up this style to us have 
generally taken care to give us garbage and all. Certainly no 
one has hitherto attempted to discriminate between its best 
and worst qualities, or to point out what it offers for adaptation 
to our present purposes ; since, leaving taste entirely out of the 
question, it has nothing whatever to recommend it as a mode 
of building adapted to our present habits and tastes, certainly 
nothing on the score of comfort and convenience, on that of 
economy perhaps even less, since it is only lavish profusion of 
decoration that can conceal its native ugliness. I may be told 
that it is a truly national style, that of our ancestors ; national 
nonsense! So were trunk-hose and cumbersome ruffs at one 
time our national dress, yet what man—I do not say of sense, 
but in his senses—would wear them now, unless determined to 
establish for himself, at all hazards, ‘a character for singularity ? 
We do nothing else like our ancestors ; then why, in the name 
of common sense, should we put ourselves into their most 
grotesque and unseemly architectural fashions ? 


Subways in Towns. 
M. O. TARBOTTON. 

The advantage of subways (if safe for gas-pipes) is univers” 
ally admitted, and their most earnest opponents have failed to 
show any case against them for water, telegraph, and similar 
purposes (vzde Minutes of the Select Committee, June 1864) ; 
but in respect of gas-mains there undoubtedly ‘is possible 
danger (as in every place to which gas is conducted), unless 
sufficient means of ventilation are provided, and the best modes 
employed in making and continuing the joints of mains and 
service-pipes. I entirely believe in the statement of Mr. 
Hawkesley, that in a well-managed company the escape from 
the main is very slight indeed (say from 2} per cent. to 5 per 
cent.); but I venture to contend that in a well-regulated 
subway, escape from the mains, to become dangerous, need not 
také place at all, for the following reasons :—I. That they are 
not subjected to the perpetual vibration caused by street traffic 
(im ‘a! subway there is no vibration). 2. That they are not 
constantly disturbed by excavations around and under them for 
services and drainage operations. 3. That they are under 
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regular inspection, and the joints can be recaulked when 
necessary, or bitumenised or varnished from time to time. 
4. That oxidation would be less rapid. Furthermore, if an 
insidious escape of gas happened, an ordinary ventilation 
would prevent serious consequences, The wrought-iron ser- 
vices are the greatest promoters of leakage ; and during a 
daily experience of underground works for years I have scarcely 
ever found a perfect service-pipe which was not new, or nearly 
50. The lime of the pavement concrete and the damp of the 
soil destroy the pipe, and the traffic loosens the joints. Now, 
this may be prevented by using lead services ; but in a subway 
the destructive influences mentioned would not operate to any- 
thing like the same extent with wrought-iron, and renewal 
would be readily accomplished. It has been stated that under 
the present system escaped gas is absorbed by the soil, and 
that soil forms the best cushion on which to lay the pipes. If 
this be the opinion of gas companies, the subway plan offers 
no impediment, as on the side of the subway intended for gas- 
mains the same may be imbedded to any required extent ; in 
fact, this is already the case in Covent Garden subway. Leak- 
age by endosmose action has been advanced, but if gas com- 
panies prove all their pipes, as they profess to do, the pressure 
employed in gas-mains will altogether be insensible. It is 
true, if a large pipe be accidentally broken, the same damage 
might arise as if the casualty occurred in a street or any other 
place ; but if large operations were in progress in the subway, 
corresponding precautions would (and could most easily) be 
taken to meet the contingency of accident; and it is only 
reasonable to expect that in a large system of subways the 
control and management thereof would be in the hands of a 
single and responsible authority. It is the interest and duty of 
corporations and other bodies having the charge of the high- 
ways and streets of large towns to prevent as much as possible 
their constant ravishment ; and if the subways now proposed 
will effect this object without detriment to the companies, they 
ought to be compelled by the Legislature to adopt them. 


Classic and Gothic Columns, 


G. G. SCOTT. 

In no feature is the difference between Classic and Gothic 
architecture so strongly marked asin the column. Inthe former 
one general ideal alone prevailed—the round shaft with a 
capital, and with or without a base. In the latter this normal 
type is equally admissible and equally honoured, but in addition 
to it an almost endless list of forms are introduced. In the 
first place the round column is converted at pleasure into the 
octagonal or other polygonal form—this is a mere variety of 
the normal type ; then either the round or the polygon is flanked 
by four smaller shafts, attached or detached, and these sub- 
sidiary shafts may be increased in number, subordinated one 
to another both in size: and salience, and may be all attached, 
all detached, or the attached and detached shafts may be used 
alternately, or in any other order in the same pillar. Then, 
again, instead of the cylindrical pillar, we may have four cylin- 
ders united in one, and these may in their turn be made the 
nucleus round which detached or attached shafts may be grouped ; 
or we may have two or more separate cylindrical main shafts 
carrying the load, and may group subordinate ones round them ; 
and again we may take other forms of nucleus, as the square, 
the canted square, or a pier with receding orders, and place our 
shafts round them; and finally we may form groups in which 
no specific form of nucleus is to be traced, but which consist of 
shafts arranged with reference to the superincumbent arch alone. 
The number of changes which may be rung on these varieties 
of pillar are absolutely endless, though it is not desirable to in- 
dulge too much in the more intricate forms of grouping ; but, as 
a general rule, to keep to forms which are naturally suggested 
by the duties the pillar is designed to perform. When detached 
subsidiary shafts are used it is somewhat unnatural to joint 
them in their length without introducing some visible means of 
tying them to the main pillar within. ‘This necessity gave rise 
to the use of the moulded band, which forms so beautiful a 
feature in the pillars of this period. It is sometimes made of 
brass, but more usually in stone or marble. The bases of 
columns throughout the Romanesque period were most usually 
founded on some traditional variety of the attic base. The re 
semblance is often obscure, but in many Cases very close. 
Towards the end of the Romanesque period very great attention 
began to be paid to the sections of base mouldings, and in 
Transitional works they are often more beautiful than at any 
other period. The difference between these bases and the 
ordinary Attic base is of the same kind which distinguishes 
Greek from Roman moulding. It is an extreme delicacy of 
curve, the substitution of elliptical section for circular, and a 
wonderfully studious grouping of the hollows, rounds, and 
arrises, so as to produce a refined and delicate contrast and 
gradation of light and shade. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An account of the lake dwellings discovered in Holder- 
ness, between Hull and Bridlington, was read by Mr. J. W. 
Davis at the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Geological 
and Polytechnic Society. He said they appeared to be the 
most ancient in the British Isles. In digging beneath the 
platforms, mixed with the natural accumulation of peat there 
were found large numbers of the bones of animals which had 
been used as food, charred wood from the fires, implements 
of stone, rounded stones for pounding and grinding corn, 
arrow and spear heads, rudely-fashioned objects of bone used 
for fastening skins round the loins or for personal adorn- 
ment, and other relics. ‘The excavations were undertaken 
by the Society, but some help had been given from the funds 
of the British Association. Indeed, the Yorkshire Geological 
and Polytechnic Society were pioneers in that sort of explo- 
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what he did originally was to prevent the projection of 
stones and missiles into the workshops of the plaintiffs. 
“I did not intend,” he said, “to stop the use of gunpowder 
or of any other explosives. I did not intend to stop the 
defenders’ whole rock-cutting operations. All that I 
intended to prohibit was the reckless carrying on of these 
operations, and in particular the firing of charges of gun- 
powder or other explosives without the use of such ‘blind- 
ing’ by brushwood, chains, rope network, wooden plank- 
ing, or such other protective obstruction as would prevent 
the stones from flying into the pursuers’ property or else- 
where to the risk of property or of life.” The Sheriff 
admits that the depriving men of their employment would 
be a more certain and irretrievable injury than any that the 
interdict could prevent. The contractors are not to be 
blamed if they took the words of the interdict literally. 
They knew they were liable for damages if they caused 


ration, as the attention of the members was turned to tumuli, | injury, but damages /us penalties for not carrying out a 


caves, entrenchments, and other phenomena connected with 
prehistoric inquiries, at a time when those studies were much 
less common than at the present day. 


We have often remarked upon the license of the bill- 
stickers of Paris, who have not the least regard for public 
buildings or monuments. The police and the higher 
officials have allowed white and coloured bills to be pasted 
against new and ancient buildings. The only action is, when 
the layers of paste and paper become over-thick, to remove 
them, and thus to make way for a new series. Sometimes 
after the posters are removed stains of colour remain, which 
ho rain can wash away. The proper course would be to put 


up a label prohibiting the degradation of buildings, and if | financial difficulties were overcome. 


offenders were caught, to inflict a salutary punishment upon 
them. But the authorities act as if the bill-stickers were 
possessed of immemorial rights. One effort we must admit 
has just been made to save the Louvre, which has especial 
attraction for the bill-stickers. 
placed on the walls for the reception of placards, and it is 


contract in time is worse than Jedburgh justice. 


WHEN the English chapel in the Rue Marbceuf, turning 
out of the Champs Elysées, was removed about seven years 
back, in consequence of the street improvements of the 
district, it was supposed by some of the worshippers that a 
different cause was at work, and they were not solaced by 
the price that was given for the building. The new church 
which is a substitute for it is erected in the Rue des Bassins, 
near the Arc de |’Etoile, and where once the reservoirs for 
supplying the fire-engines were to be found. The building 
is larger and the site is more costly than before, but thanks 
to Sir RicHarpD WaALLAcE’s donation of 10,000/, the 


—— 


__ ACCORDING to what was said, at the meeting of the 
Finance Committee, by Sir; PoLYDoRE DE Keyser, the 


Framed wooden panels are executive president of the British Section of the Paris 


Exhibition, the machinery that will appear will not form as 


announced that a penalty will be inflicted on all who stick | !™Pressive a sight as was anticipated. We suppose engineers 


bills on the masonry. But if a regulation of that kind can 


are weary of exposing their inventions and improvements 


be carried out, it is possible also to preserve the buildings | before people who are more eager to imitate than to pur- 


from unframed posters, and if so, why has the evil existed | Chase. 


for so long a period? 


The machinery hall is 1,500 feet long, 374 feet 
wide, and 160 feet high. Sir Potypore called attention to 
the work which Mr. Hunrer Donatpson is doing in con- 
nection with the decoration. One of the features noted 


Tue subsidences in Northwich and other parts of the | was the great screen which will impart character to the 


salt district have caused not only excitement but serious 
loss. A meeting was held last week for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament to appoint a royal commission to 
inquire into the subject, when an announcement was made 
which will give more satisfaction than the prospect of 
unlimited blue books. Mr. JosepH VERDIN, who is known 
throughout the district for his generosity, has made a 
two hundred paid-up shares in the Salt Union, Limited, of 
which the market value is about 28,o00/. at present, with 
the intention that the income derived from them shall be 
applied to compensate people who have suffered thro 
subsidences caused by the pumping of brine. It is to be 
hoped the subsidences will not go on in perpetuity, but if 
they cease it will not be difficult to discover many ways to 
expend the money for the benefit of the district. A 


memorial for a royal commission was adopted at the 
meeting. , 


TuE difficulty of blasting rock in the neighbourhood of 
a town Is suggested by a case which has arisen in Dundee. 


Messrs. Younc & Co., of Glasgow, are the contractors for the | afte 


Fairmuir branch of the Caledonian Railway, which is in 


progress, and it was necessary to blast rock in order to | public. 


form the line. 
neighbourhood become easily alarmed, and it was not sur- 
prising that the owners of some workshops applied for an 
interdict to prohibit the blasting. The Sheriff granted that 
document, but, as he says, he did not mean an entire 
stoppage of the rock-cutting. But of course the inter- 
pretation put on it was that it was prohibitory. 
result was that 
the navvies would be turned adrift. An application was 


made to the Sheriff, and it is creditable to relate that he has 
recalled the obnoxious interdict. 


section. 


THE sum of two and a half millions of francs has been 
voted by the Municipal Council for the decoration of the 
new Hotel de Ville, Paris. We have already described how 
the work was allotted, and there are few painters who could 


gift of | claim to have gained a position that would qualify them for 


the task who have not been gratified with a large or small 
commission. When completed, the Hotel de Ville will ex- 
emplify the state of French painting in our time. The 


ugh | variety of styles will be remarkable, and it will be found 


sometimes in one room if not on one wall. Objections were 
raised against the division of the commissions on that 
account, but unless the work was given to one artist it is not 
easy to make out another way to insure unity. The muni- 
ficence of the Municipal Council is without parallel, and the 
assignment of the spaces was conducted without any sus- 
picion of unfairness, 


Wuiraker’s Almanack has attained its majority, and 
rso remarkable a youth it would be hard to say what 
cannot be accomplished by so excellent a servant of the 
Already we possess in the Almanack a book of 


In all cases of the kind, people in the | reference, both wide and varied in range and of unquestioned 


accuracy. It will generally be acknowledged that informa- 
tion which is sought in vain in larger and more expensive 
works is to be found in ‘‘ Whittaker.” There is only one short- 
coming in it, and that is the absence of any recognition of 
what artists are doing. A review of the year’s work in 


| The | architecture and the subsidiary arts would be a welcome 
the works could not be continued, and | addition to the pages, especially as the dull catalogue of the 


Stationers’ Almanack would not be likely to be imitated. 
Even without its chapter on art the Almanack is a shilling’s- 


The Sheriff maintains that | worth which high and low, young and old, should possess. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHATEAU, NORMANDY. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 51.-MACKONOCHIZ MEMORIAL CHAPEL, ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN, 
(Cc. H. M. MILEHAM.) 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HORBURY JUNCTION. 


HE above chapel has now been completed avout six 
months. The buildings comprise :—Chapel to seat 
200 adults, with small gallery over entrance end for 70 chil- 
dren ; organ-chamber, band-room, vestry, heating vault, and 
front and back entrance, lobbies, stairs, &c., complete. ‘The 
total cost of the buildings (excluding cost of land and 
architect’s commission) is 1,141/. ‘The chapel is situated at 
Horbury Junction, a small village near Wakefield, and 
stands upon a good site at the junction of the two main 
roads. The external walls are 20 inches thick, and are 
faced with the best Delph wallstones, pitch faced on 
front ‘elevation, and remainder chopped. The ashlar 
dressings for the front are of the best white rock from the 
Holmfirth Quarries, the remainder of ashlar being from a 
local quarry. The joiners’ work is of the best pitch pine 
varnished, and the roof is constructed on the hammer- 
beam principle. The windows are all leaden-lights, 
slightly tinted, with ornamental bosses, &c., in tracery. 
The plastering is all three-coat work. The slating is 
of the best quality blue Bangor slates, with dressed 
stone ridging. The chapel is heated with hot-water 
piping on the “low-pressure” system. The ventilation 
and acoustic properties of the building have been care- 
fully considered. The masons’ work throughout is an 
exceptionally good job, and deserves special mention, the 
builder being Mr. JoHN WarnwricHT, of Horbury. The 
stone carving has been very artistically executed by Mr. 
J. P. Sreete, of Bristol. The whole of the works have 
been designed by, and carried out under the superintend- 
ence of, Mr. WALTER Hawnsrock, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Batley. 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL, NORTHCOTE ROAD, BATTERSEA. 
HIS building has been recently completed from the 
designs of Mr. E, W. Mountrorp, A.R-1.B.A:, of 
22 Buckingham Street, Strand, the works being very satis- 
factorily carried out by Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSON, of Belle Vue 
Road, Wandsworth Common. The walls are of red brick, 
supplied by Messrs. RicHARDsON, of Brunswick Wharf, 
Vauxhall, the roofs being covered externally with “ Permanent 
Green” slates. GREGoRY’s wood-block flooring is used. 


In the chapel seats are provided for nearly 800 people, - 


all of whom have an unobstructed view of the minister. 
Beneath the chapel is a lecture-hall for 300, infants’ and 
several other classrooms, and kitchen. In a rear annexe 
are vestries for minister, deacons, and stewards. Separate 
vestries for men and ladies are also provided. ‘The ceiling 
of chapel is executed in fibrous plaster by Messrs. JACKSON 
& Son ; the heating atrangements by Messrs. J. L. Bacon 
& Co.; and the gasfittings and other ironwork by Messrs. 
Vaucuan & Brown. The clerk of works was Mr. 
WILKINSON. The total cost kas been 5,400/. 


In the description last week of the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank it was mentioned that the lights were supplied by 
Messrs. Heywoop & Co. It should have been Messrs. 
Havwarp Broruers & Eckstein, of Union Street, 
Borough. 


BROWN STUDIES. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Sunday Times has succeeded 

in forcing Mr. Labouchere, M.P., to undergo the ordeal 
of an interview. The member for Northampton has already 
made a name in diplomacy, finance, literature, the drama, &c., 
but according to his own account he is contemplating a revo- 
lution in Art. The scheme may be only one of Mr, Labouchere’s 
jokes, but it is worth recording. ‘The reporter relates how, 
after explaining some political questions, Mr. Labouchere said 
very gravely to him :— 


‘“ There is one thing which I should like you to write in your 
account of this interview, and that is to disclose a fact which is 
not yet known to the world. It is for you to communicate to 
the public that I am the High Priest of Art! I have always 
had an idea that all other preachers on esthetics, from Whistler 
to Ruskin, have Jaboured in darkness, and that they will not 
see the light until I lift the veil of mystery which enshrouds 
Art. After long thought I have evolved entirely new prin- 
ciples, and for my @ééué in the realm of Art I intend to devote 
my energies towards the elucidation of the art of house decora- 
tion. In this house I have not been allowed to say a word as 
to the adornment of it, as from the ‘ best parlour’ overhead to 
the garrets, and from the dining-room to the basement, Mrs. 
Labouchere has had full sway, and, like the prophets of old, I 
am laughed at-and gibed at, and bidden to stand aside whenever 
I venture to air my Art principles.” : 

I may here remark, says the reporter, that the spacious 
apartment alluded to as the “ best parlour” is a marvel of com- 
fort and elegance, and the harmony of colour displayed by the 
blending together of priceless paintings, old china, silken hang- 
ings, Oriental couches, luxurious modern chairs, delicate marble 
statuary, favourite pictures on easels, rich carpets, and what 
not, bear tribute to Mrs. Labouchere’s artistic skill and taste, 
which, indeed, is apparent throughout this beautiful home. 
Nevertheless, the High Priest of Art has other ideas, for he 
went on to say, “It is usual for most people, if a room be dark, 
to lighten it by means of pale decorations ; or, if the room be 
light, to subdue it by all that is dark in the matter of heavy- 
toned paper and hangings. Now, all this is wrong. Put light 
to light, and dark to dark, and the effect will be pure Art, as 
well as affording in one house a complete change. When tired 
of a light room you can repair to a dark, or vice versd. The 
great thing, however, is to have a scale of rooms for real comfort, 
and gently tone them, from blinding light apaitments down to 
those of pitchy darkness ; but take great care never to mix 
colours throughout the house. Have one colour, and play upon 
the different shades of it. Now, my mania is brown, and I have 
bought a nice old mansion in Westminster, which I intend to 
decorate entirely after my new principle, and all in it will be 
brown. My friend, Mr. Claude Ponsonby, who has a beautiful 
eye for colour, has promised to ransack Paris for every new 
variety of fabrics, wall-papers, carved woods, and pictures—all 
in brown—and will send them over in shiploads to Westminster 
Bridge. Those materials in hand I shall work in my new 
house, and be at home there all hours, when not engaged at the 
House of Commons, to initiate any visitors who wish to become 
followers of my new Art principles. The only stipulation is 
that they come arrayed in brown.” 

Further inquiries into this wonderful scheme elicited from 
Mr. Labouchere the fact that he is at present deep in consulta- 
tion with builders, decorators, and workpeople about his new 
house. It is to be hoped that the great High Priest of Art will 
not be done brown himself. 


SPITE 


STANDARDS OF LIGHT.* 


ie great importance attaching to the meastrrement of light 
in these days of severe competition between various luminous 
agents, renders it imperative that the question should be kept 
well in view, to prevent its being lost in the whitlpool of 
political changes. To many of the public the question coubt- 
less appears to be one of those with which scientific men like 
to amuse themselves, but which can by no possibility have any 
effect on the practical details of our daily life. To show the 
immense commercial importance ‘of the question in this city of 
London alone, it is only necessary to put forward the facts 
relating to the gas supplied by the three large companies, viz., 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and the Commercial Gas Company. In 1887 the 
amount paid by the public to these three companies for gas 
was 3,354,7942. Practically the whole of this amount was for 
16-candle gas, therefore 209,674/. was paid by the public of 
London for one candle of light. When this item is added to 
the whole of the gas supply of the United Kingdom, it will be 
at once comprehended that in this séeming unimportant con- 
troversy we have one of the most far-reaching questions of the 
day ; one in fact which, as soon as it 1s tairly grasped by the 
public, will have to be speedily settitu. Up to the present it 
may be said that, in spite of the repeated inquiries, reports, 
papers before the various societies, and long correspondence in 
the newspapers, the question is still looked upon as merely 
pertaining to the laboratory of the professional photometrist. 
The keen competition between the gas companies and the 
electricians, which is but beginning to rear its head, and 
promises to soon become a serious matter, demands a settle- 
ment of the value of our English unit, the sperm candle, and 
the provision of a substitute for it which will at once be reliable 


* From a paper by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., F.C.S,, read before 
the Society of Arts. 
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in working and capable of multiplication and repetition to an 
unlimited extent. Looking beyond our own nation, we see the 
question agitating the minds of conscientious workers in other 
countries. In France the ‘‘Carcel” lamp has held its own 
since its introduction in 1800, much in the same way as our 
sperm candles still maintain- their pre-eminence here. In 
Germany the paraffin candle (used, however, in a far more 
scientific way than are our sperm candles) still holds the field. 
In America, in this matter, they try all things, and anxiously 
watch the older countries for guidance. 

When gas was unknown, and oil lamps and tallow candles 
ruled the roast, and the electric light was yet unborn, Bouguer, 
in 1760, proposed candles as the unit of comparison. In those 
days there were no official testing stations, and no boards of 
directors to harass unhappy gas managers. Had Bouguer 
lived now, it is open to doubt whether he would have been bold 
enough to have made the same proposition. Sixty-four years 
later Ritchie proposed wax candles, but does not appear to 
have worried himself about the rate of consumption. Tallow, 
paraffin, stearine, and sperm have been all tried, and finally in 
this country sperm candles, weighing six to the pound, each 
candle burning 120 grains of sperm per hour, were adopted. 

The contradictory results afforded by the various candles 
and the Carcel lamp gave rise to numerous proposals for 
substitutes. Amongst these are the four-wick lamp of Potter ; 
Keates’s sperm oil lamp ; Bunsen and Roscoe’s carbonic oxide 
flame; Crookes’s alcohol and benzol frame; Von Wartha’s 
ether flame ; Vernon Harcourt’s pentane air-gas flame and 
lamps ; Fiddes aperture, Wolf’s screened moderator lamp ; 
Hefner-Alteneck amyl-acetate flame; Methven’s screened 
Argand flame; Edgerton’s screened petroleum reading lamp ; 
Rudorf’s screened Argand flame; Sugg’s ro- and 16-candle tests 
(screened Argands) ; Dibdin’s pentane Argand ; Draper’s, 
Zollner’s, Schwendler’s, and Violle’s incandescent platinum and 
silver units, and various electric incandescent lamps. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the quality of ordinary coal gas various 
devices have been employed, such as the length of a gas flame 
at known pressures, i.e., “jet” photometers, but these cannot 
be classed under the head of “ Standards of Light.” 

By a process of the survival of the fittest, only the pentane, 
the Methven screen, the pentane Argand, and the 1o- and 16- 
candle tests, are now before the public as practical proposals 
for substitutes for the sperm candle in this country. In 
Germany the amyl-acetate lamp of Herr von Hefner-Alteneck 
has met with great favour, and it would appear to have a good 
chance of being adopted as the legal standard. The objection 
of the English experts to the colour of the flame is so strong, 
that there does not appear to be any probability of its being 
adopted here. In France the melted platinum unit, In the 
form proposed by M. Violle, has met with some favour, but 
nothing practical has arisen from it up to the present. I tried 
a modification of this proposal in connection with my experi- 
ments conducted under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in which I melted platinum foil by the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe flame, and took the light emitted at the 
moment of its melting as the indicator. This system was 
followed up by the Standards of Light Committee of the British 
Association, and elaborated by Mr. H. Trueman Wood, the 
secretary of this society, who arranged the foil so that it could 
be melted by an electric current. The British Association 
Committee also tried a suggestion of Professor Dewar, which 
provided for the end of a thick rod of platinum being kept in a 
molten condition by the oxyhydrogen flame, and, while in that 
condition, being used as a standard after the manner of the 
Methven, a screen with a small circular aperture being placed 
immediately in front of the molten bead of platinum. None of 
these methods, however, gave reliable results, and there does 
not appear to be much hope of such a standard ever finding 
favour in this country. 

The Standards of Light Committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science reported this year that, in their 
opinion, Professor Violle’s molten platinum standard is not a 
practical standard of light, although they were quite prepared 
to agree to the adoption of the light emitted by a square 
centimetre of molten platinum as a unit, but not as a standard 
of light. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the present legal 
standard is unreliable, it is necessary to inquire into the merits 
of the various proposed substitutes. Of these the pentane air- 
gas standard of Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt undoubtedly holds the 
highest rank, This was first introduced in August, 1877, 
when Mr. Harcourt read a paper upon it before the Physical 
and Chemical Sections of the British Association, at their 
meeting held at Plymouth. On April 8, 1879, Mr. Harcourt 
forwarded to the Board of Trade a letter accompanied bya 
statement of a series of tests made with the candles and the 
new standard. In consequence of this communication the 
Board of Trade appointed the committee to which I have 
already referred, who, after a very careful examination, reported 
that, ‘‘ Compared with the sperm candle, Mr. Harcourt’s air-gas 
flane is exact and trustworthy as a standard of light.” 


Arocha 


The conclusions as to the fitness of the pentane air-gas as a 
desirable unit, arrived at by the Board of Trade Committee in 
1887, and by myself in 1885 and 1887, have since been 
confirmed by the Standards of Light Committee of the British 
Association, who this year recommended its adoption. 

Having now arrived at the point at which candles: are 
shown to be untrustworthy, and a suitable substitute found in 
the pentane air-gas flame, aided, for practical purposes, by the 
pentane Argand, it may be of interest to glance at the position 
of the question on the Continent. In presenting a Report of 
the Committee on Candles to the twenty-eighth annual general 
meeting of the German Gas and Water Society, in September 
last, Dr. Kriiss stated that the committee thought to have ful- 


filled their instructions by establishing the German Society’s’ 


paraffin candle, which had for the last year been manufactured 
under the society’s direction at the works in Waldau ; and that 
the society had determined no longer to issue six to the pound 
but ten, in order to obtain a length of candle more suitable for 
practical use. Each single candle was provided with a wick 
in perfectly central position, which is more easily accomplished 
in the shorter candle than in the long one. Care had been 
taken that the new candles have exactly the same photometrical 
value as the former ones. While the work of the committee 
had been devoted to the control of the production of the stan- 
dard candles, and to supplying these to the consumers, they 
had occupied themselves with the amyl-acetate lamp, and had 
already come to the conclusion that it was an extremely com- 
fortable standard for every-day use. This decision had been 
subsequently confirmed. From the results of a number of 
tests made by the members of the society generally, it was 
agreed that for daily use for the present there was no better, 
more practical and comfortable, and less time-consuming means 
for light measuring. It appeared, however, that the proportion 
of the intensity of the lamp to the different candles had not 
been accurately determined. The intensity of the German 
Society’s candle was variously stated to be 1'2, 1:234, 1°21, 1°26, 
1'12, and 1:20 amyl-acetate lamps with 4o mm. height of. the 
flame. Still greater differences had been found when com- 
paring the English candle with the lamp. It was evident that 
further close and continuously systematic trials were necessary 
to determine its exact value. From a series of experiments 
conducted by Dr. Liebenthal, of Hamburg, it appeared that the 
measurements of the wick tube, and consequently the diameter 
and length of the wick, need not be adjusted with extreme 
accuracy, but that the height of the flame was very important, 
and that the mean variations between two amyl-acetate lamps 
come within one per cent. The committee had therefore 
resolved, in conformity with the experience up to the present, 
that the steadiness and easy application of the amyl-acetate 
lamp, even in its present form, recommends it as a suitable 
means of comparison for light measurements, and that further 
trials are necessary to determine the proportion between the 
intensity of the amyl-acetate lamp and that of the candle. It 
was therefore proposed to constitute the Committee on Candles, 
a committee on light measurings to make these trials together 
with suitable experts, and that- the Physical and Imperial 
Technical Institute of Charlottenburg be requested, through the 
Imperial Board of Home Affairs, to lend their co-operation in 
the investigation. 

This decision is of great importance. From the results of 
the very numerous tests made by myself and others with the 
amyl-acetate lamp, it is evident that its convenience and steadi- 
ness is all that can be desired, but, as I have stated, its colour 
is against it in the opinion of the English experts. Could this 
be overcome, it would be a very convenient standard, but all 
efforts up to the present have failed to produce a light of the 
character of that given by the pentane and candles at their best. 
From my experiments I found that the forty millimetres height 
of flame was too low, but on raising it to fifty-one millimetres, or 
two inches, it gave results identical with the average English 
candle as determined by both the pentane and Methven screen. 

I am informed by Dr. Kriiss, of Hamburg, that while they 
agree that the colour of the amyl-acetate lamp is very un- 
favourable, they did not know of anything better, and therefore 
had to put up with it. They are now trying the improved 
pentane lamp of Mr. Harcourt, but the experiments are not yet 
concluded. 

One of the objections put forward to a change of standard 
in England is, that no general desire has been expressed to that 
effect. It has been already shown that the authorities of the 
Board of Trade—the controlling authorities for gas-testing pur- 
poses in London—the gas interest generally, as represented by 
the Gas Institute, and the British Association, have all joined 
in-one condemnation of the existing candle, and in demanding 
an alteration, and, with one exception, that such alteration 
should consist in the adoption of Mr. Harcourt’s pentane air- 
gas flame. It has also been said that no alteration can be made 
in London without affecting the country generally. If, the 
regulations applying to the candles were general, that would be 
a strong argument, but at the present moment there are virt 
ally two different standards in use. In the Metropolis Gre Act 
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the standard candle is defined as “sperm candles of six to the 
pound, and burning at the rate of 120 grains per hour.” In the 
instructions of the Gas Referees it is prescribed that the candles 
Shall attain their ‘“ normal rate of burning,’ and no mention 
whatever is made of their szanzer of burning. In the Gas 
Works Clauses Acts, 1871, however, which applies to the 
country outside the metropolis, it is specifically laid down that 
the tip of the wicks shall be glowing and slightly bent, and thus 
a distinct condition is indicated. True, most photometrists 
decline to use the candles in any other manner, but it has been 
repeatedly argued, on behalf of the gas authorities, that an 
examiner has no discretion provided the consumption of the 
sperm is within the prescribed limits, so that a test is a perfectly 
legal one’ when the wick is upright, and the candle consequently 
giving less light, with the result of indicating a higher value to 
the gas than it otherwise would have. Such a condition of 
things does not argue well for the maintenance of uniformity in 
the manner of testing the value of the gas supplied in such 
enormous volumes to the public. If those outside the metropolis 
are satisfied with the better protection they now have, it is no 
reason why a less sufficient protection should satisfy the in- 
habitants of London. It cannot be imagined, however, that the 
general public of the country are aware of the present defective 
condition of the question. In all other matters affecting the 
commercial transactions of daily life, the most stringent regula- 
tions are in force to maintain almost mathematical accuracy in 
the various weights and measures used. In the matter of light 
alone the utmost laxity prevails, and when it is considered that 
such vast interests are at stake, it seems almost inconceivable 
that the legalisation of an accurate standard of light, such as 
can now be obtained, should be delayed for a moment longer 
than that required to take the necessary steps. 


THE AGREEMENT OF COLOUR THEORIES 
WITH PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE.* 


KNOWLEDGE of the scientific rules of colour seems to 
me much more essential in decorative than in picture- 
painting. In the latter an artist has generally his subject 
before him ; but in decoration and the applied arts, he has, as 
it were, to invent his colour scheme from his knowledge of 
colours, all of which are influenced by definite physical laws. 
It is well known that in decorations, especially those on a large 
scale, it is impossible for persons ignorant of the laws of colour 
to judge of what the ultimate effect will be while the work is in 
progress. Portions only of the colours to be applied are intro- 
duced at first, the hues of which will be very materially changed 
vhen the remaining colours are added and the scheme is com- 
plete. In my own applications of colour I have invariably 
found that, by subjecting my schemes to scientific rules, I have 
not only avoided errors, errors easily fallen into in so relative a 
subject as colour, but I have certainly attained higher results 
than I could possibly have done without them, and not had to 
make repeated alterations, entailing additional expense, so often 
found necessary as a scheme drew near completion, 

Perhaps the most important principle, and that upon which 
ali others depend, is that there are three primary colours— 
three colours from, or by, which all other colours may be 
obtained, innumerable as the number of hues, tones, and shades 
are. Though the three primaries produce all other colours, 
yet they themselves cannot be obtained by any admixtures. 
Artists and physicists both agree as to their being three primary 
colours, but they differ as to the particular colours. 

The artist finds, from practical experience, that almost all 
colours may be obtained by mixtures of three simple or 
elementary pigments, in different combinations or degree. The 
physicist explains that all colours are due to the excitation of 
three simple or elementary nerves, or sets of nerves, in the 
retina of the eye, by the different lengthened vibrations of which 
all white light consists. The artist names the colours of the 
three primary pigments, red, yellow, and blue. The physicist 
generally names the three primary seasations, red, green, and 
violet. 

It appears, therefore, that there are two sets of primary 
colours : first, the colours of the primary pigments ; secondly, 
what may be termed the colours of the primary sensations, It 
is essential to note this distinction—the first set has to do 
with pigments, or objects causing certain sensations; the 
second set has to do with those sensations themselves. 

It will be observed that, with the exception of the red, the 
colours of each set are differently named. That red should be 
the only colour common to both seems very remarkable, and at 
once suggests the inquiry whether the hue of red in each case 
is the same or different? Referring, in the first instance, to 
the two other colours in each set, we find that they are not 
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named, but the one set contains the mean colour between two 
colours of the other set, and is therefore opposite, or com- 
plementary to the third, as may be best illustrated in 
diagrammatic form :— 

RED (Violet hue) 


Yellow Red 
or 


ORANGE X 


VIOLET 


YELLOW essa BLUE 


GREEN 


The triangle with the strong outline represents the three primary 
pigment colours—that with the faint outline represents the primary 
colour sensations. 


Thus green is the mean colour between, or may be obtained 
by the mixture of the primary pigments blue and yellow, and 
is complementary to the remaining primary red. Violet is the 
mean colour between, or may be obtained by the mixture of the 
primary pigments red and blue, and is complementary to the 
remaining primary yellow. Any one who has mixed pigments 
knows these assertions to be facts. Yellow is the mean colour 
between, or may be obtained by the combination of red and 
green light, and is complementary to the remaining primary 
sensation, violet. Blue is the mean colour between, or may be 
obtained by the combination of green and violet light, and is 
complementary to the remaining primary sensation, named by 
the physicist red. Physical experiments have proved these 
statements. 

The term red, though common to both sets, cannot be the 
exact colour obtained by two different combinations, or be pro- 
duced by the mixture of itself with another colour; such a 
suggestion seems absurd. It cannot, if we are to understand a 
distinct hue by the name, be the mean colour between itself 
and both violet and yellow ; that is, the particular hue of red 
will not remain the same when violet or yellow are added to it. 
The difference of hue between a red and violet mixture and a 
red and yellow mixture would be very considerable indeed, 
about as far apart as two reds could well be, as shown on 
diagram. Yet if the two other colours of the one set, when, 
combined, produce one of the colours of the other set, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the 1emaining colour red should, 
when similarly combined, produce a similar result. According 
to this, however, red and violet produce red, and red and 
yellow produce red! Two different combinations seem to’ 
produce the same result, which is impossible, for the two 
resulting hues would be, as I have just pointed out, as different 
as they well could be under the general name of one colour. 

Red, then, seems to be a very general and ambiguous 
term ; for it is evident that the hue of red in the one set is. 
very different from that in the other, that the artist’s primary 
red pigment and the physicist’s primary red sensation are 
totally dissimilar—the one being of a crimson or violet hue, 
the other of an orange hue. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
either the artist or the physicist, or both, should adopt some 
more definite term to describe a colour in which they can only 
agree in name and not in fact; for much confusion and 
apparent antagonism between the art and science of colour, as 
regards the primary colours, has already been occasioned by 
this indefiniteness of meaning. 

The ambiguity regarding the names of colours is well 
known, and to it much uncertainty may have been due; 
indeed, ambiguity in so relative a subject as colour can hardly 
be avoided. It requires but a very elementary knowledge of 
colour effects to know that colours may be made to appear 
very different by changing, not themselves, but those with 
which they are associated or juxtaposed. Red may be 
made to appear orange or crimson, green may be made 
to appear blue or yellow, and so on; it entirely depends 
on what colours are put next to them. Chevreul’s book is 
full of such instances. It is not, therefore, at all extraordinary 
that colours should be misnained when they have such 
chameleonlike properties. A colour also appears very different 
under different conditions of light. Two rooms, for instance, 
coloured exactly alike, but one having a southern and the other 
a northern aspect, would appear very different. The yellow 
light of gas has, of course, a marked effect, as also the coloured 
Ambiguity, however, in colour is not 


entirely due to these causes. Without even taking into account 
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the variableness of the colour sense in different individuals, 
which is undoubtedly very great, there is another important 
point, and that is the very gradual way by which the most 
opposite colours may be connected. There are no distinct 
lines, as it were, between colours. It would be difficult, indeed 
impossible, to point out exactly where the red, green, or violet 
of the prismatic image began or ended ; and when out of the 
innumerable perceivable tints we have to name three, or six, 
principal colours, it is impossible that the exact hue of each of’ 
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as the nearest to the particular hues I wish to describe. 
in books on colour are also often very 
or the fading 


given 
Coloured plates 
misleading, due no doubt to printers’ inexactness, 
of some of the colours. 

In all practical mixtures the primary pigments would not 
necessarily be employed more than any others. The two 
colours to be mixed would be chosen as nearly as possible in 
hue. Ifan artist, for instance, desired a brilliant orange, he- 
would obtain it by mixing a yellow and red as similar in hue as 


STS ES LISS 


possible, as near together in prismatic order as could be 
obtained, say any warm yellow and vermilion; to use a 
greenish yellow or bluish red, as lemon chrome and lake, would 
of course introduce some blue, and thus tend to neutralise the 
compound orange, and make it dull or “ muddy.” 

That the primary pigments should be of bluish hues is 
scientifically explained by the vibratory theory of light. It is 
well known that all colours are caused by vibration of different 
strengths affecting the eye ; the stronger vibrations excite red, 
the weaker blue or violet. In combinations of colours, the 
weaker vibrations are more easily subdued. In mixing rose 
madder and yellow, the weaker blue and violet, or neutralising 
colours, which may be said to, be present in the madder, are 
overcome and destroyed, and a bright secondary orange is the 
consequence. On the other hand, if vermilion and blue are 


these colours can be distinctly and definitely described. Only 
an approximate idea can therefore be given. Of reds we have 
orange and crimson reds, and all the hues between these two 
extremes, yet all are reds; of yellows we have orange and 
greenish yellows, yet all are yellows ; and of blues we have 
greenish and violet blues, yet all are blues. The six principal 
colours only have been named ; but when it is borne in mind 
that it has been estimated that the eye can distinguish not less 
than two million distinct tints of colour, the difficulty of deter- 
mining their exact hues will be at once understood. 

It is desirable, however, that the particular hues of the 
primary pigment colours and the primary sensations of colour 
should be as nearly as possible defined, so that we may ascer- 
tain their relationship to each other, and also whether there is a 
difference of hue between the so-called primary red pigment 
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and the primary sensation named red. 

The hue of a primary pigment is decided by that hue which 
will mix with both of the other primary pigments—in other 
words, with the greatest number of other colours, and still 
retain brightness, or not cause the compound colour to become 
“dirty” or “muddy.” This is ascertained by practical expe- 
rience rather than by physical experiment. Most persons 
know, for instance, that blue and yellow pigments when mixed 
together produce green, and that blue and red produce violet. 
The question is, what particular hue of blue will produce the 
most brilliant green and violet when mixed with yellow and red 
respectively? It is a simple matter to get one hue of blue that 
will produce a good green, and another hue that will produce a 
good violet, but we have to decide on one particular hue that 
will mix well with both. 

Generally speaking, the hue of each primary pigment tends 
towards blue, or away from red. The primary blue pigment is 
of a greenish rather than of a violet hue ; this particular hue 
of blue mixes with both the other primary pigments, yellow and 
red, with less loss of colour than a violet-blue would do. Let 
us practically apply this: let Prussian blue represent the pri- 
mary greenish-blue, and ultramarine the violet-blue. It will 
be observed that Prussian blue mixes well with red on the one 
hand, and with yellow on the other, producing tolerably bright 
violet and green. Ultramarine, however, though it mixes even 
better with the red (because being a violet or reddish blue it is 
naturally more analogous or sympathetic with red), at once 
loses colour, and produces a less bright or “dirty” effect when 
mixed with yellow. Hence the hue of Prussian blue is nearer 
the hue of the primary pigment blue than the hue of ultra- 
marine. The primary blue pigment is consequently of a 
greenish rather than a violet hue. 

The hue of the primary yellow pigment is in like manner 
that particular hue of yellow which will, when mixed with blue 
and red respectively, produce bright green and orange. A 
yellow that has a slight greenish rather than an orange tint. 
King’s yellow approaches, as near as most yellow pigments, the 
hue of this primary ; it mixes well with both biue and red, pro- 
ducing toierably bright green and orange respectively. A 
warm or reddish-yellow mixed with blue results in a “dirty” 
green or olive, consequently a yellow the reverse of this, a 
cool, slightly greenish-yellow, is the hue of the primary pigment 
yellow. 

The primary red pigment, with which we are most con- 
cerned, because of its being the name given by artists and 
physicists alike to one primary in each set, is of a crimson or 
violet hue, the opposite of scarlet or orange. Rose madder or 
crimson lake are, for instance, nearer the hue of this primary 
than vermilion. If we mix any blue pigment with vermilion 
we at once neutralise the colour, and do not obtain bright violet 
or purple. We only obtain bright combinations by mixing it 
with yellow, the primary pigment nearest to it in prismatic 
order, and produce bright orange hues, With a bluish red, 
however, as rose madder, not only is it possible to obtain 
bright effects when mixed with blue, the primary nearest to it 
in prismatic order, but when mixed with yellow, the primary 
most opposite or farthest prismatically, bright orange hues 
result. Consequently, a red of a bluish hue, as represented by 
rose madder or crimson lake, indicates the more exact hue of 
the primary pigment red. 

Blue, yellow, and red, of the particular hues I have en- 
deavoured to describe and illustrate, are therefore the three 
primary pigment colours. 

There is always a possibility of error in describing a colour 
by reference to a particular pigment. Pigments, bearing the 
same name, not infrequently vary very much in hue from one 
cayse or another. The colour pigments I have enumerated are 


mixed together, the stronger and more powerful vibrations of 
red and yellow assert themselves to such a degree that the 
weaker blue is neutralised, and a “dirty” colour having some 
slight resemblance to violet is the result. In this case the 
three primaries—red, yellow, and blue—are combined, the 
result of which, of course, produces a neutral or dull compound 
colour tinged with the predominating colours red and blue, 
which together make violet. 

All colours are properly sensations, caused by the action of 
light on the retina of the eye. It is now, I think, generally 
admitted that there are three sets of nerves, and that each of 
these when excited produces a sensation we name colour. 
Hence colour does not exist outside ourselves, and, strictly 
speaking, it is as incorrect to allude toa pigment as a colour as 
it is to allude to any other sensation as being the object 
causing it. ‘Instead of naming any object, say red, it would be 
more exact to say that the object caused us to experience the 
sensation of red, for often the object itself is the very opposite 
colour of what it appears to be. A colour object, or pigment, 
absorbs some of the white light shed upon it, and rejects the 
remainder, the rays rejected affect the eye, and excite there the 
sensation we name colour. In the case of a red pigment, all 
the blue and green producing rays have been absorbed, and 
the rejected rays excite red. No doubt it is much simpler 
to refer to pigments, or colour objects, as actually being the 
sensations rather than causing them, and many persons seem 
to have had great difficulty in grasping the distinction. 

The primary sensations are, therefore, the only primary 
colours, properly speaking. They are generally named violet, 
green, and red. The violet is less red than is commonly con- 
ceived by that term ; a warm ultramarine perhaps best describes 
‘t. Maxwell selected a violet-blue between the lines F and G 
on the spectrum, which, as Professor Rood points out, is repre- 
sented tolerably well by artificial ultramarine. Benson in his 
“ Science of Colour” names this primary blue, but as most 
authorities adopt the term violet, this name may, I think, be 
accepted as most correct 

The primary sensation green is represented in pigments 
by emerald green. There seems little difference of opinion 
as regards this colour. ; ; 

The primary red sensation is distinctly an orange-red or 
scarlet, and, though Helmholtz selected a red not far from the 
end of the prismatic image which could scarcely be named 
orange, Maxwell adopted a red which in the spectrum lies . 
between lines C and D. This is a scarlet-red, as Rood states 
in his “Modern Chromatics,” with a tinge of orange, and is 
represented by some varieties of vermilion. Benson gives 
vermilion as best illustrating this primary red sensation, and 
perhaps all the authorities I have consulted describe a red the 
reverse of a crimson or violet-red. This primary sensation, 
therefore, appears to be the very opposite in hue from the 
primary red pigment. It is very evident that the idea con- 
ceived by the term red in the one set of primary colours is 
not the same as in the other set. ] 

In order to avoid confusion a different name might be sub- 
stituted for this colour in each set, based upon their particular 
hues, as crimson the primary pigment, and scarlet the primary 
sensation, which terms I adopted in a former paper * on this 
subject. To ignore the old association of the six principal 
colours, however, and the omission of the term “ red” altogether 
seems undesirable if it can be avoided. 

Before attempting to suggest new terms, however, it is 
necessary to consider the secondary colours. In pigments they 
are usually, and I think correctly, named orange, green, and 
Nt 

* «Colour Harmony.” Paper read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool during its seventy-second session, 
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violet, and denote the resulting colours from the mixtures of two 
primaries, red and yellow, yellow and blue, blue and red 
respectively. All the ambiguity relative to the primaries is also 
peculiar to these secondary colours, and indeed to all colour 
terms. 

With the exception of the orange, the names of these 
secondary colours are the same as those given by physicists to 
two of the primary sensations; and as I have already ex- 
plained that the primary sensation red is distinctly an orange 
red, it may, I think, be reasonably concluded that the colours 
of the primary sensations are the same as the secondary pig- 
ments, but much lighter and brighter. The primary pigments 
will therefore be the same as the secondary sensations. So- 
called secondary sensations of colour—that is, when two sets of 
nerves are excited simultaneously—are generally named yellow, 
sea-green or greenish blue, and pink. They are respectively 
produced by orange and green, green and violet, and violet and 
orange. The combination cf two pure coloured lights naturally 
produces a much lighter and brighter colour, hence secondary 
colour sensations are much lighter—doubly as light as a 
primary. In order to compare them with a pigment, it is 
necessary to lighten the pigment by the addition of white. 
Upon doing so we find that red, yellow, and blue of the hues I 
described in the early part of this paper as representing the 
primary pigments respectively produce pink, pale yellow, and 
greenish blue, the hues of the secondary colour sensations. 

A comparison might also be made by darkening the 
secondary colour sensations by interposing darkness. 

If the foregoing is correct, it follows that the colours of the 
one set are complementary to the colours in the other, as may 
perhaps be best shown in tabular form :~— 


Primary colour pigments 


Primary colour sensations 
(secondary sensations). 


(secondary pigments). 
Y Bes 


Blue ,. » complementary to , » Orange. 
Red =. “ ve ‘ » Green, 
Yellow , A Fir s » Violet. 


The evidence of this relationship distinctly supports the theory 
that the hue of red in each set is and must be quite opposite. 
The colour complementary to, or required to neutralise blue, a 
compound of green and violet, would of necessity be of a 
totally different hue from that required to neutralise green, a 
compound of yellow and blue—the blue requires an orange, the 
green requires ared. A secondary colour being a compound of 
two primaries also supports it, for the resulting colour from the 
combination of violet and orange cannot be the same as that 
obtained by the mixture of yeilow and red. The former, if 
produced without loss of light—that is, by the combination of 
violet and orange light—produces a pale bluish-red or pink ; 
the latter by combination of yellow and red light, or by 
pigment mixture, produces orange. The primary pigments, 
therefore, appear to be the same colours as the secondary 
sensations, and the primary sensations appear to be the same 
colours as the secondary pigments, or rather approximate to, 
for even the most brilliant pigments are dulness itself compared 
with actual colour light. 

As a rule, in all combinations of colour light, and of colour 
pigments, the opposite effects of light occur. Combinations of 
two colour lights produce a lighter effect; mixtures of two 
pigments usually produce a duller effect. The first might be 
called positive, the second negative colouring. The physicist 
in all his experiments has the actual light to operate with, and 
he finds that what he names red, but which I submit would be 
more correctly termed orange, green, and violet, produce 
perhaps all varieties of colours; hence he names these the 
primary colours. Whenan artist, however, mixes two pigments 
together, he has not the actual light to deal with—he has not 
orange, green, and violet-producing rays, but he has instead 
three pigments which have absorbed them. The colours of his 
primary pigments will necessarily be such as have absorbed 
these colours. The colour of the pigment which absorbs 
orange is blue, the pigment which absorbs green is red, the 
pigment which absorbs violet is yellow. Blue, red, and yellow 
are, therefore, the primary pigment colours, and are the 
reverse and opposite of the primary sensations orange, green, 
and violet, ; 

It is possible that the term red, as commonly und rstood, 
does not convey to our mind the particular hue of either the 
primary sensation or the primary pigment. It has been made 
to do duty for both, and therefore exactly described neither. It 
denoted a colour too orange in the first case, and too violet in 
the second. The question, therefore, seems to be whether we 
should do away with the use of the term altogether, or give it a 
more definite and perhaps different meaning from what we are 
accustomed todo. To alter long familiar names is bad policy, 
and for myself I should prefer to understand by the term red a 
colour of a more violet hue than I formerly associated with it. 
We might, of course, add the prefixes crimson and orange as 
adjectives ; but did we do so, it would be equally justifiable to 
add qualifying terms to the other colours, as an orange yellow, 
greenish yellow, and so on. I would, therefore, submit that by 


the term red is meant a colour of a more violet than orange ! 


hue, best represented perhaps by the pigment rose madder ; 
that the primary pigments be still named, as they have always 
been, red, yellow, and blue, and that the names of the sensa- 
tions caused by the action of light on the three sets of colour 
appreciating nerves, be named orange, green, and violet. 

By adopting different names to each set of primary colours, 
the antagonism often asserted as existing between the prac- 
tical and physical facts of colour falls to the ground—indeed, 
science supports the knowledge of the artist gained by expe- 
rience. The colours of either set—the primary pigments red, 
yellow, and blue, or the primary sensations, orange, green, 
and violet—when combined in certain relative proportions, 
produce harmony or neutrality. 


ANTIQUITY IN AMERICA. 


N America, comparatively a new country, any structure ante- 
dating the Revolution is “ old,” consequently of interest to 
the Americans, The stone arch “ Choate Bridge” spanning 
the Ipswich River at Agawam was built in 1764, and is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, stone arch bridge in the country. 
According to the Boston Zyramscrif¢t the builder was Judge 
Choate, a member of the Colonial Government of Massachusetts 
for many years and the commander of the 8th Massachusetts 
Regiment at the siege of Louisburg in 1745. In 1760 he was 
treasurer of Essex Co., and as such he superintended the outlay 
of the money appropriated by the county for this bridge. He 
advocated stone as the material, and planned the bridge against 
the wise sayings and head-shakings of his doubting con- 
temporaries. The arches are low and the spans are about 
35 feet each; but the Judge did not propose that his bridge 
should fall, and consequently the amount of stone used was 
enormous for the work to be done. He took the granite as it 
came from the ledge, unmarked by any tool ; but the stone for 
the arch was carefully selected, and the work stands intact 
to-day as a monument to his ideas of a permanent structure. 


Hygones, 


‘‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAzuitt, 


GOETHE’S CRITICISM ON THE HEAD OF ONE 
OF THE HORSES OF NIGHT IN THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. 

Ne Carlyle was unkindly treated by nature in being sent 

into the world without any faculty that would enable him 
to appreciate the Beautiful, it naturally followed that he must 
make little of the power of which he was deprived. Goethe 
and Schiller were esteemed by him as great men ; nevertheless 
he compared their efforts to define the principles of art to the 
wanderings of unfortunate people who were deluded by 
will-o’-the-wisps and floundered in quagmires. All that 
Carlyle says about art reveals his own shortcomings. Goethe, 
on the contrary, was not curtailed in his mental proportions by 
nature ; he was a grand type of the ‘all-round man,” and as 
such he was attracted towards the Beautiful. It suggests the 
range of his sympathies when we find him in Weimar com- 
menting on the agitation which was going on in England in 
1816 for the acquirement of the Elgin marbles. 

One of the accepted authorities in England at that time 
was Richard Payne Knight. He considered the finest of the 
Parthenon marbles as not entitled to be placed in any but the 
second rank of sculpture, and if sold in detail the prices would 
not, he said, realise more than about 10,000/., although he 
valued the collections as a whole at 25,0001. His appreciation 
of the head which was supposed to belong to one of the horses 
of Night is seen by the price he fixed on it, viz., 250/., admitting, 
however, that it was ‘‘very fine.” Visconti described the head 
as being of the finest possible workmanship, and as having 
that admirable expression of life which great artists only 
are capable of bestowing on their imitations of nature. 
The most enthusiastic of the advocates for the purchase of the 
statuary was the unfortunate B. R. Haydon, the painter, and it 
followed that he must be in opposition to Payne Knight. 

It was characteristic of Goethe that seeing so much variance 
about a definite subject he should try to discover where the 
truth lay. As the horse’s head from the Parthenon had been 
compared with those of the horses upon St. Mark’s, Venice, 
which once stood on an arch in Rome, he compared the two 
kinds of work in the article which follows :— 

“A Mr. Payne Knight, who seems to be a man of much in- 
fluence, had expressed a very unfavourable opinion respecting 
the Elgin marbles ; denying them to be possessed of any merit, 
and maintaining they were of the age of Hadrian, and executed 
by common workmen, who hardly deserved the name of artists. 
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Mr. Haydon, an able artist, maintains, on the other hand, that 
Mr. Payne Knight knows nothing at all of art ; and in fact, if 
he has really delivered the opinions attributed to him, we can 
hardly help suspecting as much. Mr. Haydon, however, in his 
well-meant zeal for the figures carried off from the Parthenon, 
has allowed himself to go too great lengths, when he maintains 
that the Elgin marbles are superior to all other works of art in 
existence ; that they will cause the old antiques to be for- 
gotten. He rather injudiciously observes that if these marbles 
had been lost, there would have been as great a blank in the 
progress of art as there must have been in philosophy if Newton 
had never existed. 

“ Mr, Haydon has entered into a comparison between a large 
horse-head of marble from the Parthenon, and a head of one of 
the four bronze horses at Venice, which, agreeably to common 
report (for which, however, there is no authority), he calls the 
horses of Lysippus. Mr. Haydon, however, does not enter on 
the subject of the name, but-merely compares the two works of 
art, and, as might be expected from his Essay against Mr. Payne 
Knight, he gives a decided preference to the Athenian head. 
To the Venetian head he assigns an incorrect shape: condemns 
the position of the eyes, and affirms that the jaw is of an un- 
decided form. When we view the two works in profile, the 
Venetian head does appear shut, and somewhat ox-like, the 
nostrils too are not in the right place, and the upper lip does 
not project sufficiently ; while the Athenian head has all the 
character of a spirited horse of noble race. Not content, how- 
ever, with extolling this noble work of art, Mr. Haydon has un- 
necessarily and unjustly depreciated the Venetian horses. 

_. “ We enjoy the advantage of having beside us very fresh casts 
of the two heads, the subject of Mr. Haydon’s comparison, and 
can therefore enter into a close examination of his assertions. 

““The Venetian head and the Athenian are both admirable 
works, and each excellent in its way. A slight acquaintance 
with the monuments of ancient art will enable any one to per- 
ceive a striking difference of style between them. In the 
Athenian head the prevailing characteris sublimity. The. 
Venetian bronzes again are executed in a more soft, flowing, 
and ornamental style, and undoubtedly in a later age. 

“ The Athenian horse is higher, more powerful, snorting, with 
a startled look; the eyes are rounded and projecting. The 
ears hang back, and the mouth, which is opened, seems to be 
exerting itself violently to get forwards, but to be powerfully 
kept back. When we look at the workmanship, we everywhere 
observe antique simplicity, and the most praiseworthy diligence 
and truth, but at the same time a little stiffness. For example 
inthe mane: line is regularly laid on line, parallel to each 
other, and of the same depth ; and in the bend of the throat, 
one fold of the skin is placed beside another, with hardly any 
variety. The execution in general merits great praise, the 
muscles and bones are represented with great knowledge, ex- 
pression, and truth. The eyes are admirably formed and per- 
fected ; the forehead is broad, flat, and bony; the nostrils 
widely extended from the current of breath ; the upper lip, as 
if animated and in motion. Though the marble has been much 
injured by the weather, from the nose upwards to the forehead, 
we perceive, notwithstanding, the traces of veins originally 
existing there. 

“Tn the head of the Venetian horse, which we have now be- 
fore us, all appears much smoother, and more ornamental; the 
outlines are more flowing, and run more softly into each other ; 
the animal is represented much more tranquil and gentle; as 
pleased and glad, and willingly obeying the rein. The master 
has conceived the whole in his milder character ; the proportion 
of the parts is suitably selected, the eyes have a softer look, 
and though the pupil is powerfully marked, they are not so 
round, not projecting as in the Athenian head, but kept flatter, 
drawn more backwards, especially towards the apple of the eye 
under the eyelid, which covers it considerably. It cannot be 
denied that there is some deviation from nature in this part, 
and an approximation to the shape of the human eye. The 
ears are in playful movement, the right back, the left somewhat 
bent forward, the nostrils, suitably to the general character, less 
opened, less snorting, but like the upper lip not so natural, nor 
so animated as in the Athenian figure. 

»» With respect to the execution, the most striking difference 
is also perceptible between them. In the Venetian horse 
(though everything is generally more strictly marked in bronze 
works) the hair of the mane is much more ornamental, less stiff, 
and the lines more varied ; and the same may be said of the 
folds of the skin in the throat. As the prevailing character is 
the soft and agreeable, the muscles and bones are less deter- 
minately marked, and the transitions milder and more flowing. 
We have pronounced no opinion respecting the relative merits 
of. the two works, but merely pointed out the diversity of style, 
and consequently their different ages. More than this ought 
not to be attempted, and the one should not be eulogised and 
the other depreciated ; for both are admirable, and to censure 
either the one or the other ill becomes us, as each is far beyond 
the powers of any artist of the present day. We cannot, how- 
ever, conceal that our inclination is more particularly directed 


to the Athenian work, and with respect to it we might perhaps 
agree with Mr. Haydon. But we would merely recommend it 
to him, and still more to German connoisseurs, to reflect that 
in order to praise what is admirable it is not necessary to load 
othesgmorks, which are also admirable in their way, with faults 
which do not belong to them.” 

The article will give a good notion of Goethe’s critical 
method. In the first place he abominated rows, and could not 
therefore approve of the heat which Haydon displayed in the 
controversy. Then he was analytical, as we can see, and con- 
trasted detail with detail. But he was not the man to under-. 
value a work which was placed second. Indeed Goethe was 
never over-enthusiastic about the masterpieces of art or litera- 
ture. Their merits might be very great, but on that account 
he knew there was a prepossession that they were unsurpass- 
able. Goethe had too much faith in humanity to lose confi- 
dence in the possibilities of genius. For that reason he insisted 
on audacity being a strong quality with an artist which would 
not only enable him to follow his own bent, but to resist all 
efforts to hamper his talents. At the same time he counselled 
the closest communion with the masters of art, and discrimin- 
ated between following art in one’s own way and following art’s 
way. But no man could be more opposed than Goethe to the 
notion that it is possible to produce a work of art by recipes. 

In judging his criticism on the horse’s head in the British 
Museum it is well to remember that Goethe had only a plaster 
cast before him, which could not convey any notion of the bony 
character of the original. ; 


GENERAL. | 


The Duke of Westminster has ‘presented Turner's 
Dunstanborough to the National Gallery of Melbourne. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham, 
will close on Saturday, January 5. } 

The West Window of Exeter Cathedral is to be filled with 
stained-glass, at a cost of 1,000/,, as a memorial of the late Earl 
of Devon. 

A Reredos, designed by Mr. J. G. Crowther, has been 
placed in St. Saviour’s (Cathedral) Mission Church, Cheetham. 

A Paper on “ Art and Architecture” was read by Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, art decorator, at the monthly meeting of the York 
Architectural Association. 

Photographs of the walls of the Walker Exhibition Rooms, 
Liverpool, showing the pictures, are to be preserved by the 
Corporation Art Committee for future reference. t 

A Reredos in stone has been designed for the parish church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, by Mr. F. S. Waller, and 
executed by Mr. Frith, of Gloucester. ‘The three central panels 
of coloured mosaics, designed by Mr. Westlake, were carried 
out by Messrs. Salviati & Co., at Venice. ag 

Mr. J. A. Reeve having completed his measured drawings 
of Fountains Abbey, the reproductions of these will shortly be 
issued to subscribers. 


The Dumbarton Dean of Guild Court on Monday ap- 
proved of plans for the erection of a cottage hospital to contain 
eight beds. phe 

Mr. J. H. Middleton is to deliver at the Royal Institution 
four lectures on ‘ Houses and their Decoration, from the 
Classical to the Medizval Period.” 


The old Tile and Pottery Works at Portland Road, 
Notting Hill, are to be converted into a recreation ground for 
residents in the district. : 

A New Hospital for infectious diseases has been erected at 
Faversham, and special attention has been paid to the ventila- - 
tion, the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. ; 

A Deputation from the Glasgow Corporation has paid a 
visit to Edinburgh. The powers of the authorities in Glasgow 
in dealing particularly with insanitary houses, it seems, differ 
materially from those at the disposal of the local authority of 
Edinburgh, and the object of the visit was, it is understood, in 
view of a probable applications being made for additional 
powers, to get information on the spot as to the way in which 
the work is carried out. 

The Pictures lent to the Birmingham Corporation Art 
Gallery by the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Westminster 
have now been removed, and their places have been supplied 
by a number of works belonging to the Belhus collection, lent 
by Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, for which room could not 
previously be found. They include examples of Guercino, 
Romney, Hoppner, Berghem, De Heem, Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and other painters of note. ; 

Mr. John Livingston, of Musselburgh, has offered a sum of 
500/. as the basis of a fund for the building of a new hall for 
Inveresk parish church. The hall is to be for congregational 
purposes, and will be built away from the church, Yr ott 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of ‘the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 1502. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.-—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the Jate Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs, Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. 

Sr. THoMas.—Jan. 2 —Plans and Elevations are invited for 
the Erection of Board Schools. Mr. J. Champion, Clerk to 
the School Board, St. Thomas, near Exeter. 

York.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. : 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ep2RTILLERY.—Jan. §--For Sinking 14-feet Pit for the 

Tillery Coal Company. Colliery Offices, Abertillery. 
ALNWICK —Jan. 7.—For Building Church Schools and 
ssrooms. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 7.—For Building Second Section of 
the Victoria Temperance Hotel. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 
19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

BARNOLDSWICK.—Dec. 29.—For Building Weaving Shed 
for the Calf Hall Shed Company, Limited. Mr. W. H. Atkin- 
son, Smith’s Chambers, Colne. 

BELFASt.—Dec. 28.—For Building Pair of Villas at White- 
head for Mr. J. Raphael. Mr. J. Russell, Architect, 16 Waring 
Street, Belfast. 

BLAENAVON.—Jan. 1.—For Single-lift Gasholder (50 feet 
by 18 feet) with Cast-iron Columns, Wrought-iron Lattice, 
Girders, &c. Mr. C. White, Manager, Gas and Waterworks 
Office, Blaenavon. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 31.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of Infants’ Ward at the 
Workhouse. Mr. B. H. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton. 


_ DARWEN.—Jan. 31._For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Charles Street, 
Darwen. 


DuRHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Works of Heating (Low Pres- 
sure System) at Workhouse, Crossgate. Mr. W. Crozier, jun., 
Shire Hall, Durham. 


ENFIELD —Jan. 8.—For Building Workroom at the Work- 
house, Chase Side. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


_ FARNHAM.—Jan. 8.—For j-inch Cast-iron Socket Water 
Pipes and Castings (499 yards), coated with Dr. A. Smith’s 
Patent Varnish. Mr. W. Wells, 112 West Street, Farnham. 


FINSBURY PARK.—Jan. 8 —For Recessing Gates and Piers, 
Blackstock Road Entrance. The Architect, Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


FLEEEWwooD —Dec. 31.—For Additions to Board Schools; 
Blakiston Street. Mr. T. Garnett, Architect, Pharos Street, 
Fleetwood. 


GLascow.—Dec. 31.—For. Temporary Bridge over the 
Kelvin, Removing Old and Erecting New Bridge of Iron and 
Steel, with Stone Abutments, &c. Messrs. Miller & Bell, C.E, 
204 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


GUILDFORD.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Swimming and 
other Baths. Mr. H. Peak, Borough Surveyor, Guildford. 


Hatirax.—Jan. 9.—For Building Nine Houses, Range 
Bank. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Jan. 4 —For Additional Buildings at the 
Police Court. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

HAWARDEN.—Jan. 1,—For Construction of Railway Bridges 
and Earthworks. Mr. F. G. Whitwham, 8 Draper’s Gardens, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. Plans at the Engineer’s Off.ce 
Old Vicarage, Wrexham. 

IpswicH.—Jan. 1.—For Building Parcel Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
SOW: 

KENDAL.—Jan. 2.—For Building Terrace of Seven Houses. 
Mr. Gerrard Huck, Architect, 16 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

Kino’s LyNn.—Jan. 2.—For Building Fever Hospital, 
Horsley’s Chase. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Surveyor, King’s 
Lynn. 

Leeps —Jan. 1.—For Pulling-down sundry Buildings in 
Basinghall Street, for Messrs. Beck & Inchbold. Mr. William 
Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEWISHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Works in connection with 
Colfe’s Grammar School, for the Leathersellers’ Company. 

Mr. E, Lyne Parsons, Architect, 236 High Street, Exeter, 
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LICHFIELD,—Jan. 
' Shenstone Moss, 
field. 
Mortey.—Dec. 29.—For Building Mission Chapel for 
St. Mary’s Congregational Society. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Archi- 
tect, Queen Street, Morley. 
PApsTow.—Dec. 28.—For Restoration of Chancel of Parish 
Church. Messrs. R. Langford & Son, North Quay, Padstow. 
FENRITH.—Jan. 12.—For Execution of Works of Water 
Supply for Three Villages. Mr, Watson, Engineer, St. 
Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 
ROTHERHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Works in the Erection of 
Public Market Hall. Mr. Archibald Mill, 19 East Parade, 
Leeds, or the Borough Surveyor, Rotherham. 


SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 7.—For Resheeting Two-lift Gasholder, 
and Enlarging same. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer, 
Gas Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


SHIPLEY.—Dec. 31.—For Construction of Abattoir. Mr. 
Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


SOUTHPORT.—Jan. 1.—For Building Independent Church. 
Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, Mansfield 
Chambers, Manchester, and Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


STORRINGTON.—Dec. 31.—For Steam-Cooking Apparatus 
for 100 persons for the Thakeham Union. Mr. W. T. Sand- 
ford, Clerk to the Guardians, Storrington, Sussex. 


SWINDON.—Jan. 2.—For Rebuilding No. 6 Wood Street. 
Mr, W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


1.—For Alterations and Repairs to 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. R. P. Cooper, Westgate House, Lich- 


For Building Shops, &c., for the Committee of the Berkhamp- 

stead Co-operative Society. Mr. J. F. GOODEY, Architect, 
2 Victoria Chambers, West Stockwell Street, Colchester. 
F. Hiller, Croydon . ; Be eR 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot - ; + 2,400 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester Ws : Sa2,350 
D. Wood, Stamford Hill . a ; : eS k 
Ford & Kirrage, Upper Holloway . a + Soto 
H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . : > 3,205 
E. Jarvis, Portsmouth 4 2 ‘ 2,230 
A. Cole, Kilburn P ; 5 a ¢ P21 6G 
G. Dobson, Colchester see Bs 5: 
J. Payne, Hemel Hempstead 2,120 
Claridge & Bloxham, va 2,109 

Smith & Son, Tring . 2,090 © 
S. Grist, Aylesbury 2,068 
Clayson Bros., Northampton « 222,037, 
C. Green, Aylesbury . ; : : - 1,994 
A. Berridge, South Norwood . ; : 3 a gOOr 
T. Martin, Maidenhead . ‘ : : :. 1,990 
D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy ; ‘ ; ST RsG50 
T. Page, Banbury . : : A : + Eb,OA7 
F. Dupont, Colchester . . : : 1,888 
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BALTINGLASS. 
For Building Ten Labourers’ Cottages in Various Parts of the 
Baltinglass Union. 


Accepted Tenders. 


; 
‘i 
3 


90000000 000000000000 


Athgreany. 
S. Irwin, Dunlavne : ‘ Pe HS Gre ve 
TENDERS Kilcarney. 
: J. Finn, Baltinglass : ;  TIOWG ZO 
Knocknagilky. 
ACOMB. : : 2 
For Additional Works for Disposal of Sewage, Acomb, near J. Finn, Baltinglass : ‘ ‘ r BAN Geta 
York. Mr. C. HORNSEY, Surveyor, York. Mullanacrana. 
F, N. SIMPSON, Burton Leonard (accepted ) zee E. Casack, Baltinglass = Ilo Oo O 
EDINBURGH. ; Rathatten. 
For Rebuilding Part of the old City Wall behind the Corn S. Irwin, Dunlavne ‘ : : ‘ 2 ee 
= ae Edinburgh. Knockevah. 
nambers ‘ 


». £260 0 <0 J. Waters, Turryland, Carlow 42°). 22 ey 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. ‘ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


Registered 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS ERWATS 
~ OR WIRING ONLY) "net" IFTS = pe Aierptnert ae | &p 
» “RELIANCE” a 


STRODE & CO, 8 SrparenstaXsvrar? LONDON, 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


| STEVENS & MAgonr’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 


GREEN im SLATEG? 
LIMITED 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 


Y 
MOST SILENT and “es STMORL pe 


«5 SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED J OSEPH BL ACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


Trade 


} } 
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Suoxeiese ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTALBURNS 24HOU 
WITHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 4.7 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE) 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


YOUNG & CO 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUNGS 


PALACE MOTION LOCKS: 


For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, : 'Hydrantio, maa ta ee Belt, and 
YOUNG’S For Instirurions, east 


roeK zmssuox 


- For For HOTELS 


Have world-wide reputation for 


EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


y 
LC 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


ChimneyColumns | 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required. 4 


Colliery Signals 
AND i 


Electric Bells 


| Supp’ ied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 
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“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


TOLUME. XXXIX, ‘of THE “ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Price 12s, 6¢.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Established more than Half a Penturye| 


»W. HOBART BIRD, 


~ SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


TELEGRAMS — 
* Blackburn, Ni ottingham. 


EADING CASES FOR THE AROBITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 176 Strand, Lozdon W.C, 
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BEDFORD. 
Mr. J. Hutz, Architect, 


Bedford. 


Ager. : : é : ’ ; . £2,891 14 
Corby : . . ‘ : ; : Fi, 2,008 
Cherry : : : ‘ ; : ‘ Ee) AQOO 
Foster , : : ‘ : , : a 12, 8OF 
Gell : ‘ , : 7 ‘ : ; oc 530 
Freshwater : - - : : : . 2,538 


Smith ‘ : 5 " 2 : : ee Ley 
Steers ; ; ; . ‘ : ; » 2,479 
Laughton . : . ‘ : : R . 2,458 
Coleman & Fathers . : ‘ . 3 DA ZA 
J. P. WHITE (accepted) . : ‘ ; sy OF 


BRADFORD. 
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For Building Shops and Business Premises, Rawson Place, 


Bradford. Messrs. FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 

T. Haigh, Allerton, near Bradford, mason . . £88c 0 0 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley, joiner . . ; é 7005s. OO 
R. Howroyd, Lamb Lane, Bradford, plumber . 198 9 0 
C. Howroyd & Sons, Manchester Road, Brad- 

ford, plasterer . é : ° : 5 2285709 
A. Hill, Spring Row, Bradford, slater. : sth gly ea Bs 8) 
J. Arundel City Road, painter . ; : eres Oe 0 


For Building Eight Houses and Shops in Great Horton Road. 
Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, 10 Bank Buildings, Manches- 
ter Road, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 

J. Thornton, Great Horton, mason. 
J. & S. Copley, Bradford, joiner. 
W. Triffit, Bradford, plumber. 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer. 
A. Hill, Bradford, slater. 
Total, £2,024 I0S. 


EAST STONEHOUSE. 
For Works of Sewerage for the Local Board, East Stonehouse, 
wa Devon. 
~ J.4Taylor, Stonehouse . ‘ : 2 ; pRAZ TS CO 
= Duke & Co, Plymouth. . : : Tega Ld ao 
Hill & Co., Plymouth . - , : 260150 
SHADDOCK BROS., Mutley (accepted) - ; Rae side ake) 


HARROW. 
For Building Mortuary, Stabling, Cottage, &c., at Roxborough 
Corner, Harrow, forthe Harrow Local Board. Mr. C. F. 
or SC Architect, 47 Museum Street, Bloomsbury, 


Chappell, Lupus Street. : 2 é A137 BOO 
Lake, Hackney . : : 5 : .* 1,344 10% 0 
Tunks, Willesden. . ; ; :  JK,255'. 0% 0 
F. & F. H. Higgs, Loughborough Junction. 1,250 0 O 
Barrett & Power, Hackney . P : pe, 262% On O 
Ward, Clark & Co., Pomeroy Street ; eA HQO7 TT as 
Mills, Stoke Newington ? : : PRE 173 *O%.:0 
Telbury, Willesden . : : , : a Ter gp sor 0 
Knight, Morden, Surrey . ; : : FInhSs |) OF. O 
Holloway, Lavender Hill . é : * sendy 47a 0. 
Woodhouse, Woodford . é ; ‘ EL AO” Lat SO 
Savage, Homerton . ; : : ; IRS fs: AE =) SR 
Henley & Co., Moorgate Street ; ; Spinco le 1010 
Gibson, Southall : : 5 : A eS no6ye 6° oO 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall ; : i Le F0ZH LOY, 9 
Haynes, Alperton, Harrow ; 5 : te 1 COGe O20 
Elwood, Sandy, Beds. - ; 2 : ; 992;..07. 0 
Fendell, Roxeth, Harrow . 5 : ; ‘ 870 0 O 


KBIGHLEY. 

For Building Classrooms, &c., at Park Wood Street Board 
School, Keighley. Messrs. W. & J. B. Barey, Archi- 
tects. 

Accepted Tenders. 

H. V. Robinson, Keighley, mason. 
Verity & Shuttleworth, Keighley, joiner. 
B. Newbould, Keighley, plumber. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 


LONDON. 

For Construction of Footway Tunnel of Cast-iron Lined with 
Brickwork under the Thames, Blackwall, with Approaches 
on both sides of the river, with Temporary Landing-steps 
and Other Works in connection. The Tunnelled Portion 
to be executed under Compressed Air. 

W. Webster . ; ; 2 . £357,004 9 0 
Pearson & Son. : ; 5 3 -' 354,513 0 +0 
Messrs. Perry & Co. wrote asking for another fortnight to 
prepare a tender, but ultimately the matter was referred back, 
with power to readvertise. 


= —- 


= 


y 
Znes 


JOH CLOSET. F ie 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS. 
: URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: | 
a) LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS ° [t/ 
ge er, £70 ETC My 


— a 


a 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


READING 


’ 7 

TEBBU! 

2 LAVATORIES, CAT 
oO 


A HEALTHY STABLE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATI 


Cc. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DAS 


CASES FOR 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


a 
| 


“GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 

\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 

Tha Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 

/ “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
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SAFETY” BRICK 


= 
ATENT 
STABLES, YARDS, 


FOR 


NLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


| DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


10) 


TLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


HWoOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, z.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
———— eee 
LONDON—continued. ; LONDON— continued, 

For Forming the proposed Road through the Prince of Wales’s | For Chimney-shaft and Furnaces at Mile End Wharf, for 
Running Grounds, Bromley, for the Poplar District Board _the Vestry of Mile End Old Town. Mr. J. M. Knicur, 
of Works. : Surveyor. ae 5 : ; 

Lewis Griffiths . : : ; ; ; at EO OROFO : rickwork, 
Trickett & Sons : F : ; Par 1,972 rome) L. W. Hawkings, Mile End , ; ; - LAO. 30 80 
Rutty ; ; 5 ors - £1,790 0r 1,910 0 ©o G. Lusk, Mile End, : : é ; “136% sea 
W. Porter . ‘ : ; Se a ‘ Se TH2OrnG, 0 T. Lye, Sutton, Surrey —. nS Se 2358 Yo xo 
We rGrritiths © oc 7 lance: 4 abe <. E7100" 6 Tronwork: 
ES ca ee eRe ia ig 2 1,665 0 ©} TT, Cole, Burdett Road OEE Tare or 
Wihecler os: 0. 6 Ageia hoe SAT OO NEE rem aeenes Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow . . . 172 10 0 
KNIGHT (accepted) . ; : : : I,I1Ig 0 O Se 
Surveyor’s estimate . 4 : - : 2,085 4'o 7 -o OR 

Sewers. 


For Painting, &c., at the Ladies’ Swimming Bath. Mr, W. H, 
Rutty : : : ; : : : ; 549 


: aes LEETE, Borough Surveyor, Luton. 
bell. : : : : : , : : 541 0 O C. Haydon : : : ; Mech “tiene 
Trickett & Sons ; ? 3 aps Be : 528 0 Oo Wood ; : : : ee 
WY POMEL ae eee et ect eke CEOS en F. J. Pedley . wi Lv ein | Sag 2): enti  aee e 
JACKSON (accepted) . : ; : : . 475 2 O RL REE ; : : ; : Te ae 
Surveyor’s estimate . Sao : : : 538 Io o A. J. BAVISTER (accepted) 518 © 
for Paving Rippoth Road. 
Glenny : : : : : -4455 or 465 0 Oo 


RUSHALL, 
Trickett & Sons Log TN eae ee teh ASN OT Bia Pi oe Seder arith Manholes, &c., Rushall, for the Walsall 
Rnight 5° 6. a aie Speen tee See eG Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. T, T. FISHER, 
Rutty ong Eee re ‘ -  +£3600r 415 0 0 Surveyor, Lichfield Chambers, Walsall, 
Victoria Stone "Co. eA. Ose fen eg J. -W, Fereday, Wednesbury. +, =¢ 3s LI71 16 4 
WHEELER (accepied ) : ; ; . 4395 or 349 0 O : Se 


C A. Turner & Sons, Coseley . ; 150 0 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ° P : ; : 408 oO oOo J. Evans, Walsall : : : : ee ey 
for Paving Smeed Road. H, Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal : Z on 1 30S6O feo 
Knight. : : : : ; : nh 2028 OLkO S. E. FRAYNE, Birmingham (accepted) * SOAS Or ae 
Trickett & Sons ; . ; : ‘ . VALS O- 0 
Glenny . ; j z F : . £130 or 133 0 O RUSHDEN. 
Wheeler . 3 ; ; ; : - £114 or 128 0 o| For Building House and Shop, Rushden, for Mr. W. Chettle. 
Rutty (accepted) . : ‘ c - 4109 or 125 0 Oo Clayson Bros. : F ; aeict se ° £420.90. %0 
Victoria Stone Co. . ; 15-3 070 A. E. Farmer —. : : “ é : --. 398.2 OLD 
Surveyor’s estimate . : . . . ‘ 122-0730 W. Sparrow ; : id : ; ‘.* 375 =6u00 
For Erection of Shaft at the Wharf, for the Mile End Old| Adnet&Evered. . | | | | ° 339 15 oO 
Town Vestry. Ball. : : ‘ ‘ ; ; : ° 5337 10.30 
Hawkings , j , : ; : : £470 0 0 Ee Millers : . . : : ; » 328 Io © 
GoLask : ; e . < : : bAgO7e Of 50 A. Halford . j : ; ; » 320.7 6480) 
LYE (accepted) : é : : : . 368 oe Moles & Son : : : . é ? = 2051-5 tO 
furnace, Plumbing. 
Cole & Co. . : : ‘ ; <iOS 20% Woodard . : : : : ; 2 24 OT @, 
FRASER (accepted ) ; . : -- 172-10 0 G. Fountain : ‘ : : 20 15 oO 


ee BILLS OF.QUAN TITIES, ESTIMATES, 
ys || SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


: LITHOGRAPHED, 
(j 


eB eai d Ecclesiastical dl yy] WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON 
or Surldings and Ecclesiastica j 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

f|| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the’ 

; above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing - 

| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnous 
Sheets, é&c., sent on application, 


SPRAGUE & CO 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


g COX, EDGLEY & CO, LIM, 


Stained & Leaded Glass 


Brits oF Quanritizs, SpecrFicaTions, Repowts | } 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
a Se saw i Heal a 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. ; 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


eet Ee 

Purposes. Tis 

Designs & Estimates Free, Also Seals 
Catalogue on application. ae |) \ 

am 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [AKG 

2 (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, ASPHATJETE. 
BOT aE APHY. Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and C. Ww. ENGLISH, 
CertiricaTs Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with White Asphaltes. SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 
; : § ees Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTSto —— 
feceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. per ream, M. STODART & CO. 


s ape his Offices, 
Spracue’s Tasxes, upon application. 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.G., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice, - 


rs Collinge Ironworks, 
y SOUTHWARK ST 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE'S @ 
AND 


IHRAY'S 


PATENT 


OrFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 00 99066600000000605000086055s00s CS 
L192 Fleet St., fonder. S I mM P c ) x sw GAD 


SOOCSOD 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GLAZING 


; f ! For ROOFS, « * # * * * # #. 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ++ *** SKYLIGHTS & 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
z _ Mounted P apers, No Special Contract Required, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &¢.| Wo Zine, Iron, on Putty Us ED. 
&c., at reduced prices, 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. OA REDO A ee 
Sy a PRM Air Ra Bia ah Ae Chae sy ae 


es GROVER & Co. (ximites), Engineers, &e. 
MA rad 5B LE rk Wo R K Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd. London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


EMLEY & SONS, Limd. ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * ® 
= ; POLIS COCLP OS SO COV EV SE SOCOCOSOOOEO OLED; 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and : 


Polishing Works, QUANTITIES, ETC 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Liteortanaed ere 

Agents for the ‘ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES Pest centaie. 
always on hand. 


PLANS, &c., best style, 
Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


SHAKESPEARE 
ailway Station, for all varieties of 


ACME? 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


ity For Single & Double-acting Doors. 


Also“ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 


AWARDS 
Edinburgh&Yorlk 
Exhibitions, 1886. - 
olton & Adelaide 


London xhibitions, 1887. 


joven, HINDLE 
on * Selected specially to suit Architects’ PPRINTI NG W ORKS 4 ili ; 
BATH STONE { Specifications ana Builders’ are: BIRMIN GHAR fiiecwaled Pate ue i NORTON & CO, 
aldres:-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. * | -%e., on application, OLDHAM, 
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SHIPLEY GLEN. THORNTON. 

For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses, near Shipley | For Building United Methodist Free Church Sunday Schools 
Glen. Messrs. W. & J. B. Batty, Architects, Bradford Classrooms, and Caretaker’s House, Thornton. Mr. 
and Keighley. WILLIAM Rycrort, Architect, 10 Bank Buildings, Man- 

Accepted Tenders. chester Road, Bradford. 
Myers, Baildon, mason. Accepted Tenders. 
Hall & Jennings, Shipley, joiner. F. Robinson, Thornton, near Bradford, mason. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. J. Patchett, Clayton, Bradford, joiner. 
A. Higginbotham, Idle, plumber. E. Bairstow, Thornton, Bradford, plumber, painter, and heating 
Callaway, Bradford, plasterer. apparatus. 
Hutton, Shipley, painter. Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer. 
are T. & A, Thornton, Eccleshill, near Bradford, slater. 
For Alterations to Trim Gaol. Mr. A. Scorm, Architect, Total, £1,473 55. 
Navan. WINDSOR. 
Wm. Connolly & Son, Dublin . an . £3,000 O O| For Pipe Sewer, Sheet Street, and Work in connection, for the 
J. Clarence, Bullisodare and Sligo . . « 1,710 0 0 New Windsor Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. T. V. 
FRANCIS GOGARTY, Drogheda (accefied ) 5 ib OO OF.0 DAVISON, Borough Surveyor. 
Bradshaw, London P re eS ie et 


TURTON. F. Akery, Windso sees. ° ; aS Ie: 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers (620 yards), Egerton, for the Cc Hally. Soush - : ; : : 183 
Turton Local Board. Mr. JAMES PARKINSON, Engineer, | Torode, 8 SAGlh iro eG oe places hatch Se AD yal SPT 


ome) 

on > 

I oO 

4 o oO 
Station Road, Turton. Foreman, Windsor . : 4 5 : neib4 00 50 
Cae 

oO 

@..a 


H. Dawson, Bury ee eer air hg C47 4 Os OT! Ce We Kelly, Windsor, 5.1 ate cece hae 
W. Taylor, Chorley. . . . . sa AD Ba 5 AU J. Kay, Windsor (accepted ) f ; : 3 140 
t Oakes oe ai SS ety he “3 5 Currell & Lewis, Birmingham . . .  . 138 
POakess otoneciouelyy ts te eek 8 
A. WATSON, Riuwecth; (accepted) . ; £337 0 -0'| FOr ore Temple Road, Windsor. Mr. I. V. DAVISON, 
urveyor. 


WOOLWICH. Torode ; : ; = ; : SL2At O20 


“ WALKS IN HOLLAND,” an illustrated handbook to some less 
frequented parts of Holland, including Friesland, Groningen, 
o | and Guelderland, edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, is in prepara- 
o | tion. A chapter upon sculling and sailing in Dutch waters will 
o | be written by the editor. 


Mollett, Hoxton A ‘ : : ~ 9,541 
Kirk & Kandall, Woolwich . : : a O)425 
Proctor, Woolwich . : ; ; : 310,200 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . : : See cod 
Richardson, Peckham . : - : 5a 7 2A 


AND EFFECTIVE. rR RARZON D'S 


Boon NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


<—METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 
PATENT GLAZING excluding Leakage. 
a TS For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
SE, Se, SS" WO Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &¢. 
CL IPRUMMONOS PATENT S///, SS SMAGCXROLLE BASSAS Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
Sac ae ne — : == - =es== Cothedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
attained by any other Glass in the Market. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


F DRUMEOND & LINDSAY (seanuraCruRERS)» 39 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


For Building Wing on the East of the Woolwich Infirmary at Hawkins . ; : ; : : : 199 0 0 
Plumstead, for the Guardians. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, Hally . é : e : i ; . 189 17 6 
1A Eleanor Road, Woolwich. Bradshaw & Co. . : : 154.0 0 

Hart Bros., Great Dover Street . : . £10,460 0 Oo Free & Sons : : 149 10 0 
F. Johnson, Woolwich . ; ; : . 10,400 0 0 Currell & Lewis . : 14g 0. 0 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . ‘ : 10, FOO Ox 0 J. Kay . ; : ; : bi : : . 136.0 0 
H. Stiff, Dover . . : : . 9,859 0 0 F, AKERY (accepted) . ; : ‘ ; = RS ae 
Coombs, Plumstead : 5 ; ; fs 055070" 0 
Smith & wae Norwood : : : : 99725 oO Sacer oss 
Knight, Sidcup F ‘ ; - : sks 0,04 92° Oa O 
Holloway, Deptford ‘ : ; : 5 0, 847= 2 O; O TRADE NOTES. 

Oo oO 

Oo oO 

fo) 

Ce 

fe) 


SOMETHING NEW 


> 


455 ~<—ROLLED STEEL BAR 


re 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residences Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electric Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &c. 


a] 


SL SS A TTS 


ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


LAING, WEAR TONRN & Down. 
ADDRESS—-824 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMANS DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited to appiy to 


_ “Wha | P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
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SUPPLEMENT q 


Tue Edinburgh and Leith master builders and operative 

masons have entered into an agreement that 7d@. per hour be 

| the uniform wage for one year in Edinburgh and Leith from 
March I next. 

A REREDOS in oak, as a memorial to the late rector, has 
just been fixed in Buriton parish church, Hants. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and 
Birmingham, from the drawings of Mr. F. W. Cave, architect, 
London. 

THE new school, Tyldesley, is warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London. 

A FIRE occurred on Friday night in the extensive premises 
of Messrs. Bissett & Sons, contractors, of Sheffield. It was 
found that the fire originated in a large central building, in the 
lower portion of which was stored valuable timber. The upper 
part was used as the joiners’ shop, and was filled with 
machinery. The building was gutted. The loss, which 
amounts to many thousands of pounds, is covered by insurance 
in the Alliance. The tools of the men were destroyed. 

Mr. DANIEL WATNEY, the arbitrator in the case of Reilly 
v. Manchester Ship Canal, which occupied seven days at Man- 
chester, has issued his award. The inquiry was held to assess 
the value of the property at Manchester known as the Pomona 
Palace and the Agricultural Hall, with the grounds and adjoin- 
ing property. The property is valued by the claimant’s wit- 
nesses at sums varying from 141,774. to 154,810/.,, and by the 
Canal Company’s witnesses at sums varying from 43,866/. to 
49,6807. The compensation awarded by the arbitrator is 
70,3520, 

THE “Congregational Year Book” for 1889 states that on 
December 15 there were in England and Wales 4,542 Congre- 
gational churches and mission stations, affording accommoda- 
tion for 1,630,000 persons. In Scotland there are roi churches ; 
in the Channel Islands, 11 ; in Ireland, 23, with 95 evangelistic 
churches ; and in the British colonies,-7 17. 

Mr. J. C. HALLIDAY, gas-lighting and ventilating engineer, 
and the inventor. and maker of the “ Clapton” light, has left 
London for 12 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. -In the 
interest of the gas-consuming public, it may be noted that the 
saving in gas bills where the “ Clapton” light is in use is com- 

puted for the year 1888 at no less a figure than 31,4372. Ios., 
and that the total saving effected since its invention by use of 
the “ Clapton” light amounts to 100,000/, Mr. Charles Bell, 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG,, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


213 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


mi as h made in 

oroug 

Cure for == , MARK all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is i colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 


Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NHARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


foundations, &c. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF 


| with the illumination when he saw it first used, that he has 


LAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs, per bushel. 
ting ; test. 1,000 lbs. to 14inch ; 
seven days. 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 


* } crete Floors and Street Paving. 


“EGLIPSE”’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 8 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. l 

— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLvuE Lis LIMg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN ano SON, | 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


30 NEWGATE S?- E.C. 


of Dashwood House, a well-known architect, was so pleased 


adopted it since in buildings erected by him, as giving the best 
illumination by gas with the fewest number of burners. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
just supplied his patent Manchester stoves to warm and 
ventilate the new ward of the Grantham Hospital. The 
architect is Mr, R. Adolphus Came, of London. 


DURING the past twelve months the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Company (Limited), who employ 10,000 workmen at their 
extensive collieries in the district, have been engaged laying 
down extensive new steel works at Kirkless, the headquarters 
of the company. Previously, the company turned out a large 
quantity of wrought-iron, but the demand for that quality of 
the metal has of recent years fallen to a great extent, and steel 
has been utilised in its stead. It is estimated that 50,000 tons of 
steel blooms are consumed in Lancashire every year, and it is 
with the view of supplying this that the company decided to 
lay down new plant. This consists chiefly of four 15-ton 
melting furnaces, each capable of producing from 180 to 
200 tons of steel per week, and it is estimated that the works 
will give employment to several hundred men. Operations 
have commenced at the works, which are il uminated by electric 
light. : 

Messrs. JAS. DONALD & SON, ironfounders, Johnstone, 
have just delivered the first of four heavy castings, the total 
weight of which amounts to between 80 and go tons. The 
castings are for plate-shearing machines, and each “cheek” 
weighs upward of 20 tons. The work is for Messrs. Robert 
Harvey & Co, Parkgrove Ironworks, Glasgow. The machine © 
when completed will cut 13-inch steel-plates with a clip of 
Io feet at a time. 


AN award has been issued by Mr. Beadel, in the arbitration 
which recently took place between Mr. Richard C. Naylor, of EA 
Hooton Hall, and the Manchester Ship Canal Company, as to | 
the compensation to be paid to Mr. Naylor in respect to about Es 
121 acres required for the Ship Canal undertaking, and for the — 
consequential damage to Hooton Hall and the adjoining at 
estate. There was a further claim for certain foreshore rights, | 
the existence of which-were partly disputed by the Canal Com- | 
pany. The arbitrator awards in respect to the land taken and 
consequential damage the sum of 28,9257, and a further sum of ~ 
1,834/. if the right to the disputed foreshore can be sustained. 
For the foreshore about which there was no dispute the arbi- 
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trator awards 2,578/. In the evidence before the arbitrator the 
owest sum placed on the value of this property by the claimant 
was 82,8112, of which 4,251/. was in respect of the disputed 
foreshore, 


REMOVING GRANITE RUST. 


M. DETAIN sends to La Semaine des Constructeurs one of his 
sensible letters on granite, or rather on causes of discoloration 
of granite by rust, and the methods of preventing and removing 
this discoloration. In most granite countries a certain 
amount of iron is scattered through the rocks beneath the 
surface of the earth, usually in form of sulphide, crystallised 
in the well-known cubical, gold-coloured particles of iron 
pyrites. The crystals of pyrites occur in many other rocks 
besides granite, more particularly, perhaps, in slate and coal, 
and are frequently supposed to be gold. Wherever they 
occur, they decompose on exposure to the weather, leaving 
ultimately a free oxide of iron, which is washed by rain 
over the surface of the stone. Many white or mottled marbles 
also contain iron, which slowly imparts to the surface, under 
the action of the weather, a warm burnt-siennacolour. This is 
not a serious disadvantage to marble, but in granite the iron 
stain combines disagreeably with the natural colour of the 
stone, and granites containing iron particles should be re- 
jected. According to M. Detain, the French granites of a 
dark grey colour are rarely, if ever, affected by rust. Those 
with white ground are more apt to contain iron, but are toler- 
ably safe; while those with pink or red ground are almost 
sure to rust. With us, red granites are no more subject 
to rust stains than others. There are some red granites 
which contain iron, but there is at least an equal number of 
grey and white stones with iron particles in them, and as these 
soon assume an unpleasant appearance on exposure, new 
granites should be tested. The best test, and one which 
cannot be too strongly recommended to architects who have 
occasion to try a new stone, consists in a visit to the quarry, 
where its merits and defects may, with a little care, be ascer- 
tained with certainty ; but washing the suspected stone with 
muriatic acid, and allowing the acid to dry on, will often bring 
out the colour of iron. Singularly enough, the same means 
answers for removing the rust stains which have already 
formed on a stone. The muriatic acid readily dissolves the 
rust, and if it is then washed off with plenty of clear water, the 


stain will disappear until the atmospheric influences have pro- 
duced a new coat. 


BUILDING MATERIALS IN AMERICA. 


WHILE our lumber districts are being rapidly depleted, says 
the Architectural Era, not only by the increasing demand for 
lumber, but also by means of the destructive forest fires which 
occur with such alarming frequency, it is a source of consola- 
tion to reflect that we shall not lack for building material 
as long as the earth remains. The vast resources of America’s 
stone quarries may be said to have only just begun to 
be developed. There is probably no computing the value 
and extent of the wealth which still lies undiscovered in 
the earth in the form of granite, sandstone, marble, and 
perhaps some new and more beautiful building stone than 


any now known. There are probably few localities in this 
country which do not possess somewhere in their vicinity some 
kind of stone suitable for building purposes. While we deeply 
regret the increasing scarcity of lumber, and should be very 
sorry to see the predicted lumber famine realised, yet we 
should rejoice to see stone more largely used in the structures 
of the day. No material is so appropriate for churches, none 
so lends itself to the expression of that calm dignity and 
majestic repose required in ecclesiastical architecture, as grand 
and enduring stone. A more general use of stone as a building 
material would soon cause such a decrease in its price as to 
bring it within reach of the masses. Stone is the most satis- 
factory and suitable material for the construction of all public 
and heavy buildings. 


STONE-CUTTING BY WIRE ROPE. 


SOME months ago we made mention, says Szoze, of a foreign 
device for cutting stone by means of steel bands or wire rope 
made to run around pulleys like a band-saw. Since that time 
we have been investigating the matter more fully, and are now 
in possession of full detail drawings and specifications of all 
that pertains to the apparatus. As soon as translations can 
be made from matter in hand and cuts prepared, we will 
give all information extant upon this subject. Primarily, it 


is well to say that the results contemplated are much more 
extensive than was suggested in the original articles published 
by us. Not only stone-cutting but stone-quarrying in all its 
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branches, where cutting is of use, is contemplated. It is in- | 
tended for horizontal, vertical, or angular cutting. By cutting 
a channel through the bed of a quarry, horizontal cuttings 
of any length may be made, subsequeat to which the machine 
my be adjusted for vertical catting. These may be regulated 
toany angle. In such cases it is entirely possible to cut vertically 
any direction into the rock and then horizontally and, if desired, 
through to the top again. Whileit might not be necessary to do 
such work at any time, the somewhat fantastic illustrations 

show us quarry with a central source of power and cords 
runaing in all directions, some of which are making vertical, 
others horizontal cuttings ; again, others which are transmitting 
power for the purpose of elevating and conveying stone blocks. 
Again, there are those which are cutting the quarries into various 
finished forms. All of the details appear to have been worked 
out in a thorough and practical way. The means of transmission 
of power when uader cover is by hemp rope, otherwise wire 
rope. The-details of the carriers and tighteners are worked 
out in the most complete manner. Hemp rope as a means of 
transmitting power under cover is now coming very generally 
into use in this country, and has long since been very generally 
employed in other sections. One of the interesting illustrations 
of the use of wire rope in cutting is the gangs where large 
blocks are cut into many parts. The details, while most care- 
fully worked out, are of the simplest character. In the cutting 
from the quarry the waste is only about one-half of one per 
ceit., and as by its use it is possible to almost entirely do away 
with blasting or drilling, the general saving is apparent. It is 
said that the work accomplished is fifteen times greater than 
possible by old methods. 


THE BLUE-BRICK TRADE. 


ON Thursday in last week a meeting of the blue-brick makers | 
of South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire was 
held at Birmingham. Mr. Putress presided; and among 


the firms represented were the Haunchwood Brick Company 


(Nuneaton), Hathern Brick Company (Loughborough), 

Doulton & Co. (Rowley), Wood & Ivery, Limited west 
Bromwich), Ketley Brick Company (Kingswinford), Barrows & 
Barrows (Great Bridge), Hockley Hall Brick Company, Limited 
(Tamworth), Roberts & Cooper (Brierley Hill), Stanley Brothers 
(Nuneaton), "W. Morris (Oldbury), Partridge & Guest (Rowley), 
J. W. Howlett (Oldbury), Cakemore Brick Company (Rowley), 
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S. J. Sadler (Oldbury), P. and S. Wood (Tipton), J. Whitehouse. 
Mr. Webster (Messrs. Wood & Ivery) was appointed hon. sec. 
The Chairman said that a circular had been sent out to all 
the blue-brick makers. Although they had in previous years 
held similar meetings to the one now summoned, and nothing 


' satisfactory had resulted, that was no reason why the present 
_ one should not lead to something beneficial. 


He thought they 
were all agreed that prices were too low. . 

Mr. Rogers (Messrs. Stanley Brothers) said he thought the 
present time was a good one for advancing prices. In the 
Warwickshire district the price of fuel had increased 25 per 
cent., and consequently makers could not afford to sell at the 
old prices. There was a movement apparent for a general 
advance of prices. 

Mr. Aglow (S. J. Sadler) said his firm was quite anxious for 
an advance to take place, but their experience of those meetings 
in the past had been that, after it had been decided to advance 
prices, they found some of their neighbours underselling them. 
Consequently they did not feel inclined to take any decided 
action at present, but would heartily co-operate with the general 
body of makers in securing an advance. 

Mr. Hodson (Loughbor ough) said his opinion was that their 
trade had been damaged by the middlemen, who had effected 
the decrease in prices. The question he asked was whether 
any of them were making a profit after receiving 5 per cent. for 
the money invested in their works? He was quite sure blue 
bricks ought to goup. He thought if the blue-brick makers 
would strike it would have the effect of sending up prices. The 
time had come when prices would have to be increased, but 
such increase could only be maintained by the whole of the 
brickmakers standing together. 

Mr. Webster said that as soon as the price of slack went up 
his firm issued a circular stating that the price of bricks would 
have to be increased. They received replies to that circular 
| from the merchants stating that they were the only peopie in | 
"the trade who had increased prices. If the brickmakers would 
remain firm he thought there would be no difficulty 1 in maintain- 
ing prices, 

~Mr. Hamblett said his firm had announced a rise, but it 
was no use doing it unless all the makers did it. 

Mr. J. W. Howlett supported the proposition for an advance. 

The Chairman suggested that they might make an advance 
of Io per cent. on best bricks, 20 per cent. on odd-side stuff, 
and § per cent. on common bricks. 

After soine further discussion, on the motion of the CREPE: 
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man, seconded by Mr. Whitehouse, the following resolution 
was passed :—“ That this meeting, comprising the principal 
blue-brick makers of South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, hereby unanimously agree to advance the price 
of blue bricks ro per cent , such advance being entirely due to 
the increase in the price of fuel and other material.” 

An amendment proposing to refer the question to a com- 
mittee to draw up a minimum list of prices was rejected, 

Mr. Hodson proposed a resolution to the effect that all the 
manufacturers should circularise their customers of the advance, 
and the circular should be signed by the hon. secretary. Mr. 
Smart seconded the motion, which was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the meeting. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the frequent stoppage of labour in con- 


sequence of stormy weather, rapid progress has been made 


recently at the Forth Bridge; indeed, so materially has the 
work been advanced that the gigantic structure is now assuming 
a shape which indicates that the bridge is within measurable 
distance of completion. The great centre gaps which require 
to be spanned are every day being reduced in length, and to 
the non-engineering eye this part of the works now presents 
less difficulty of accomplishment than it may have done a few 
months ago. Never anticipating any serious obstacle in the 
building of the spans, the engineers are finding this section of 
the work more simple than many of the previous stages. Both 
on the Queensferry and Fife sides bay No. 3 has been com- 
pleted, and No. 4 commenced too. As has been the case 
throughout, the work on Inchgarvie is behind that on either 
side. At the sound end of the island, however, the third bay is 
pretty well advanced, while another month will bring the north 
side as far forward. Some idea of the limited extent of work 
yet to be undertaken may be gathered from the fact that during 
the months of August, September, and October material was 
erected on the three piers at the rate of 2,000 tons per month, 
and that only 9,000 tons are now required to finish the work. 
From this it is calculated that should the weather not interfere, 
and the workshops at Queensferry be able to. cope with the 
demands made upon them, the bridge proper may be com- 
pleted by the beginning of May next. In the sheds on the 
south side, night and day shifts are being constantly employed, 
but only one staff of men is found necessary on the erections. 
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The 30th October is the date fixed for the entire completion of 
the bridge, and it is confidently expected that everything will be 
in readiness by that time. While the bridge is in this forward 
condition, the approach railways on each side are also being 
pushed rapidly forward, large staffs of men being employed by 
the contractors. The most serious engineering difficulty, per- 
haps, which has been encountered in connection with the rail- 
ways is between North Queensferry and Inverkeithing, in con- 
sequence of the great masses of rock which exist there. At 
one point the cutting required is so deep that it has been 
resolved to construct a tunnel. 


THE HAMILTON IRONWORKS, GARSTON. 


AMONGST the oldest-established firms in the country engaged 
in the manufacture of iron roofs, buildings, and constructional 
wrought and cast ironwork, together with various specialities in 
galvanised and corrugated iron, iron fencing, gates, and 
ornamental railing, is the firm of Messrs. Francis Morton & 
Co., Limited, of Liverpool. The gradual extension of their 
business has necessitated constant enlargement of premises, 
and they have added to their Liverpool establishment extensive 
works situated on the Mersey, at Garston, a suburb of Liver- 
pool. These works cover more than to acres, and comprise an 
extensive range of lofty, well-lighted buildings, with private 
dock and railway siding accommodation. The north side of 
the enclosure is occupied by a shop, 600 feet long by 120 feet 
wide, for girder, bridge, and roof-building purposes, which con- 
tains a long range of smiths’ hearths and a very complete plant 
of tools, embracing the latest improvements in punching 
machines, steam hammers, rivetters, bending rolls of various 
power, planing machines, &c., a special feature being multiple 
ptinching machines, one of which will at one stroke punch forty- 
eight holes through a plate } inch thick, the number of punches 
in use being regulated by the requirements of the work. 
Another machine will punch a multiple of holes from 23-inch 
pitch, and can be regulated to any pitch used in general work, 
The shop is traversed throughout its length by railway lines, 
and fourteen overhead gantries and cranes contribute to the 
convenience of erecting under cover a large extent of work. 
Adjoining this shop is one for tinmen’s use, and a double-storey 
building used for templates and as setting-out floors, next to 
which come the drawing and general offices. On the opposite 
or south side of the spacious open yard is a series of shops 
fitted with plant for various classes of work, viz., the foundry, 
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2co feet by 120 feet, with two cupolas inside the building and 
two outside. Here again are overhead travelliug cranes, 
extending the whole width of the shop, with the usual arrange- 
ment of core-drying stoves, loam mills, and a dressing shop for 
finishing up the castings. In this foundry single castings up to 
forty tons weight can be turned out, and it is sufficiently com- 
modious to allow of the metal being left to cool in the sand for 
a much longer period than is usual in the ordinary way, an 
advantage in securing good castings that has to be frequently 
sacrificed in the crowded-up foundries attached to some esta- 
blishments. Adjoining is a brass foundry, and subsequently 
a fitting and turning shop, 209 feet by 120 feet ; a smiths’ 
forge, a building 209 feet long, containing fifteen fires; saw- 
mill and painters’ shop, a two-storey building, 155 feet by 
4o feet, the upper part of which forms a pattern shop, 
the basement being set apart for wood-working machinery ; two 
large establishments filled with machinery for the manufacture 
of patent iron telegraph poles ; corrugating machinery shop, 
155 feet by 80 feet; packing shop, 65 feet by 80 feet; and, on 
the east side, general stores and stabling for thirteen horses, 
which latter, however, are not needed, the firm having their 
own locomotive for haulage purposes, rails being laid on a 
complete system to each shop. The west side has a frontage 
of about 500 feet to the Mersey, being entered from that river 
by a private dock, which runs up into the open yard, and pro- 


-vides accommodation for vessels up to 270 feet in length. 


The dock is fitted with steam travelling crane for loading and 
discharging material. The motive power for driving the 
various machinery in the works consists of two 50 horse- 
power engines, a 16 horse-power gas engine, and considerable 
hydraulic power. The fresh water supply is derived from a 
covered reservoir in the yard, holding 160,000 gallons, dis- 
tributed through the works by hydraulic ram. The London 
offices are at 9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 


THE ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


THE twenty-seventh annual report of the Associated Carpenters 
and Joiners, after referring to the trade disputes during the 
year, alludes to the improvement in trade, regarding which 
their expectations had been more than realised. The income 
for the year amounts to 6,155/. 6s. 64d. or an increase of 
214/. 13s. 8d. over the income of the previous year. The gross 
expenditure for the year amounts to 6,324/. 15s. o}d., or a loss 


of 160/. 8s. 6d. on the year’s transactions, thereby reducing the 
funds on hand to 8,169/. 18s. 2¢., which, on a membership of 
3.833, makes the Association worth 2/. 2s. 73d. per member, or 
4d. less per member than last year. Of this sum 5,231/ 25. 44d. 
belongs to the trade fund, 2,660/. 6s. 93d. to the sick, and 
278/. gs. to the idle fund, being a gain of 317. 17s. 7d. to the 
trade, a loss of 3887. 1s. to the sick, anda gain of 1867. 145. 11d. 
to the idle fund. The return of plant held by the Association, 
exclusive of books, &c., is estimated at 300/. 6s. 84d, making 
the total worth of the Association 8,479/. 4s. 1o}d. The general 
secretary says :—Fortunately for us, although the amount paid 
on account of trade disputes is largely in excess of the sum 
which we have expended under this head during the past few 
years, there is little room for complaint on the part of our out- 
side critics, since by far the largest amount of this sum has 
been spent not for the purpose of forcing wages up, but in pre- 


venting a few grasping employers from forcing them down in 
the face of a rising market. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


AN influential and representative committee was formed a few 
months since in London, under the presidency of Lord Brassey, 
in order to assist the French authorities with their work, and to 
form a loan collection worthy of this country, which has played 
so important a part in the history of the means of transport, 
and which should supplement and complete the French exhibits 
of the same nature. This committee is affiliated to the French 
committee of organisation, and has for its vice-presidents 
Mr. T. Sutherland, M.P., and Mr. G. Findlay, manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway. It includes two sub- 
committees, the first dealing with means of transport by land, 
of which Mr, H. Oakley, manager of the Great Northern 
Railway, is chairman ; the other taking charge of the means of 
transport by water, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. Martell, 
chief surveyor at Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping. The work 
already carried out by these committees has assured a loan 
collection larger and more complete of its kind than has ever 
before been brought together. Among the great attractions 


| which the Paris Exhibition of next year will offer, one of the 


principal will be the palace of the Liberal Arts. This building 
will be similar in design to the Fine Arts Palace, and will be 
chiefly devoted to the display of objects that will illustrate the 
development of artistic and commercial industries from the 
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earliest times to 1878, the date of the last International Ex- 
hibition held in Paris. The most important section of this 
display will be an exhibition of the means of transport by land 
and water. The growth and development of railways, trans- 
port upon common roads, internal navigation by rivers and 
canals, everything connected with shipping, even the art of 
aerostation, will come within the limits of its comprehensive 
title. As regards the last-named subject, the great dome which 
forms the central feature of the Liberal Arts Palace will be 
devoted to the display of balloons and their accessories. 


PERUVIAN RAILWAYS. 


At the last meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, a paper was read on the Oroya Railway, Peru, by Mr. 
W. Alfred Eckersley. The author, in commencing, chiefly 
alluded to recent Peruvian history, and the way in which, 
during unnatural inflation, money was borrowed in the most 
reckless manner for railways and other public works which 
were only half executed, when such a series of national reverses 
and disasters ensued as to almost paralyse the commerce and 
trade of the country. The natural resources of Peru, however, 
are so great that the author expressed the greatest confidence 
in the future prosperity of that country. Proceeding to describe 
the railway, he stated that the line was now open to Chichas, a 
distance of 87 miles from Callao, but until completed to 
Oroya, a further distance of 50 miles, the object of the line and 
development of the rich mineral and productive districts of the 
interior would not be accomplished. The present terminus is 
over 12,000 feet above sea-level, and is gained by an uninter- 
rupted series of ascending gradients, the steepest being I in 
25. The sharpest curve allowed is 6 chains radius, but in 
several places single and double back shunts have been found 
necessary. The river Rimac and numerous gorges are crossed 
by viaducts of the American pin-truss description, the spans 
varying from 9I to 205 feet, and resting upon lofty but spidery- 
looking iron piers, sometimes over 250 feet high, and the author 
seemed much impressed with the suitability of this description 
of ironwork for such work, and considered it far superior to 
rivetted structures. In making the surveys for the line, and 
also in constructing the viaducts, men and materials were slung 
along ropes across the lofty chasm, and much courage and 
energy must have been displayed, one of the largest of these 
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grand examples of engineering skill having been erected in four 
months. The author tested the viaducts with heavy rolling and 
stationary loads, and found them to be very satisfactory, the 
deflection at centre being generally less than I in 2,000 and the 
recovery perfect. 


PROPOSED HARBOUR FOR DEAL. 


A MEMORIAL was forwarded by the Deal Town Council on 
Monday to the Board of Trade in support of a proposal to 
construct a harbour at Deal. The memorial shows that Deal 
is without any harbour or shelter for ships or boats; that for 
generations a large part of the population has been engaged in 
nautical pursuits, but from the want of a harbour they were 
unable to engage in deep-sea fishing, and at certain times of 
wind and tide were unable to carry on their occupation at all 
as they could not launch from the beach; that through the 
decline of their occupation the race of Deal boatmen was likely 
to die out unless some steps were taken; that the harbour 
would open up import and export trade as well as deep-sea 
fishing, afford further communication with the Continent, and 
provide a safe refuge, and be of the greatest use from its position 
in connection with H.M. Navy, especially in the time of war, 
as a rendezvous for small cruisers, and as a coaling station and 
victualling depot. 


DURABLE MATERIAL FOR DAMP-COURSES. 


A CASE was lately heard at Stratford before Mr. W. W. Glenny 
and Mr. B. Tabreim relative to material to be used for damp- 
courses, and which is of interest as bearing on the by-laws of 
Local Boards. Many professional men and builders were 
present at the hearing. Mr. John Jolliffe, builder, of Wanstead, 
was summoned by Mr. J. T. Bressey, surveyor to the Wanstead 
Local Board, for erecting a building in High Street, the wall 
thereof being without a proper damp-course of sheet-lead, 
asphalte, or slates laid in cement, or other durable material 
impervious to moisture, contrary to the by-laws of the Board. 
Mr. W. Blewitt, clerk to the Local Board, said that the 
proceedings were instituted under the 15th by-law of the 
Wanstead Local Board, which provided that all damp-courses 
used in the erection of houses should be made of sheet-lead, 
asphalte, or slates laid in cement, or some other durable mate- 
rial impervious to moisture; and the point in this case was 
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whether a substance proposed to be used by the defendant was 
a material calculated to be a proper damp-course. The by- 
law said “or other durable material impervious to moisture,” 
and it must be quite obvious that a material might be used 
composed of either sheet-lead, asphalte, or slates laid in cement, 
impervious to damp, but at the same time not durable. The 
lead or the asphalte might be laid so thin that, though im- 
pervious, it would not be durable. The word durable by itself 
was meaningless ; it should be read in this case with the con- 
text ; and he would submit that if a material was used for 
damp-course which would not last as long as the substance in 
which it was placed, then that material would not be durable. 
The defendant knew that the Local Board had an objection to 
the material he proposed to use in this case, because he had 
before attempted to use a substitute to the material passed by 
the surveyor ; nor had he forced on these proceedings in his 
own interest or in the interests of builders; it was certainly 
done on purpose for a test case, and was fought out for him by 
an enthusiastic supporter of the material. 

Mr. Hume-Williams, who represented Mr. Jolliffe, said that 
was admitted, but it would not in the least affect the real ques- 
tion before the Court. He appeared there on behalf of Messrs. 
D. Anderson & Co, of 812 Old Ford Road, who manufactured 
this substance to the extent of several thousand feet a day. It 
was used all over the kingdom, and this was the first time that 
its efficacy and durability for the purposes of damp-courses had 
ever been called in question. 

Mr. Bressey, the surveyor to the Wanstead Local Board, 
said he had held that position for twenty-two years, and since 
the model by-laws came into force in 1882, none of the sub- 
stance proposed to be used by the defendant had been used in 
his district. The substance in question was impervious to 
damp, but was not in his opinion durable. 

In answer to Mr. Hume-Williams, he said there had been 
considerable correspondence between him and Mr. Seckham 
Witherington, architect, with reference to this substance, which 
he (Mr. Witherington) specified for damp-courses. On March 
8, 1888, he had a sample of it sent to him. It was proposed to 

use it for some houses then being built by Mr. Jolliffe, but those 
houses were completed with slates. He did not know if the 
slates were only used in that case, because there was a specific 
time fixed for the completion of the houses. In the next build- 
ing this particular article, he understood, was put in in order to 
raise the point as to its durability. He did not analyse the’ 
sample which was sent to him, but he “put it before the fire 
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and smelt it.” It was impervious to damp ; ; he only objected . 
that it was not durable. He had never tried Anderson’s 
Asphaltic Felt. Within his experience walls with a damp- 
course did occasionally subside; they were liable to a slight 
settlement, In his district slates were used for damp-courses, 
two layers of slate in cement. There was first a layer of 
cement, then slates, a layer of cement, then slates, and another 
layer of cement, sandwiched in fact. If a wall subsided, the 
slates would crack at that particular place. Anderson’s "sub- 
stance was pliable. Several kinds of asphalted felt were used. 
In his district about thirty houses a year were built, and in 
every case the damp-course used had to be approved by him. 
If different sorts of damp-course were used he would be caused 
some trouble. That, however, was not the reason for his ob- 
jection to this stuff ; his objection was because it was not 
durable. In its composition there was tar or pitch, and cer- 
tainly heat would not improve it. He was desirous of keeping 
this asphalted felt out of his district, and if he succeeded it 
would save him a great deal of trouble. 

Being re-examined by Mr. Blewitt, Mr. Bressey continued:— 
Ifa building in part subsided, any damp- course would break. 
It would, as 5 he had said, save him trouble to keep this asphalted 
felt out of the district, and it would also save the occupiers of 
houses trouble, because with its use the house would set damp. 
He would not allow the use of this asphaltic felt because he 
tried a similar substance years ago and it failed. It was not 
possible to supply any test as to its durability. It would yield 
to pressure and would probably get half as thick. 

Mr. Hume-Williams then read the correspondence on the 
subject of the use of Anderson’s Asphaltic Felt with Mr. Blewitt, 
Mr. Witherington, and the Local Government Board, and 
dwelt at great length on the merits of the felt and the demerits 
of slate damp-courses. In the latter case the slates would 
crack, and so also in some cases would the cement, if there 
happened to be a small stone or pebble in the cement ; and in- 
a case of that sort the damp-course was not impervious to - 
damp, nor was it durable. Dealing with the rough test of 
placing the asphaltic felt before the fire and smelling it, adopted 
by Mr. Bressey, Mr. Hume-Williams said that it was an insult 
to the Court to come and adduce that test as a scientific one ; 
the case was really a test one, and he would point out, and de- 
sired to impress on the Bench, that the onus Jaid upon his 
friend Mr. Blewitt, who had to prove that the asphaltic felt was 
not a proper damp- -course, but he had not taken the least trouble 
to support by independent testimony or scientific evidence the 
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ndividual opinion of his surveyor. It was a matter of vital Mr. W. Seckham Witherington said that he specified this 
importance to Messrs. Anderson & Co., for it would be idle | asphaltic felt to be used in the building in question as the best 
to shut their eyes to the fact that if that prosecution succeeded, | to use for damp-courses. In his experience of thirty years he 
their reputation and the sale of this asphaltic felt was doomed. | thought it was a matetial that would make a proper damp- 
Professor A. H. Allen, F.I.C., F.C.S., president of the | course, and that it was a material impervious to moisture and 
Society of Public Analysts, consulting and analytical chemist, | durable. Its component parts, its flexibility, its application, its 
of 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 67 Surrey Street, Sheffield, | economy recommended it, and it would not break in a settle- 
deposed that he had carefully analysed a sample of Anderson’s | ment in the building—it was plastic. 
Asphaltic Felt, and from the result of experiments he came to Questioned by Mr. Blewitt, Mr. Witherington said his expe- 
the conclusion that it was undoubtedly impervious to damp. | rience of the felt extended over nine months. He had used 
[Mr. Blewitt intimated that its imperviousness to moisture was another felt, but on receiving a sample of this at once saw its 
not disputed.] As to its durability he could only speak by | advantages. He would use this felt for one reason—because 
analogy—that he had not lived long enough to be able to testify | of the possibility of settlement. Last year work passed through 
as to how long it would last. It was principally composed of his office to the extent of 120,000/. to 130,000/., and perhaps he 
pitch, and the Egyptian mummies were préserved in pitch. | had had some settlements; they could not be guaranteed 
In this asphaltic felt there was 54 per cent. of coal tar oil, 28 against. Infinitely he preferred this asphaltic felt to lead. It 
per cent. of fibre, and 18 per cent. of sand. Each grain of sand | would certainly be better laid in cement, but he would not put 
was unalterably durable, but he would only treat the sand used his clients to the expense of using cement. The asphaltic felt 
here as an accessory. Practically there was two-thirds of pitch would be perfectly adequate in mortar alone. 
to one-third of fibre, and in use the fibre prevented that spread- Mr. Thomas Stone, architect, of Great Winchester Street, 
ing of the pitch suggested. [A section of a wall, which Mr. said that from his experience of thirty-five years he now always 
Hume-Williams said had been immersed in a tank of water for | specified asphaltic felt, because he thought it durable and im- 
eighteen months, was brought into the Court.] The felt used | pervious to damp. Someslates he could put his fingers through. 
as damp-course in that section of a wall was asphaltic felt. His experience of the felt only extended over a few months. 
The mortar used had a quantity of lime in it, but the lime does | He preferred the felt to asphalte. 


not injure the felt. Lime had a deleterious effect on lead ; in William Gregar, builder, of Stratford, said that he bad used 
fact, leaden pipes laid in mortar were found to be much depre- | tens of thousands of feet.of the material. He had used it in 
ciated. public buildings in the parish. It was a durable material and 


In answer to Mr. Blewitt he said his opinion of this as a | impervious to damp. 
damp-course was formed by experiments with the constituent In answer to Mr. Blewitt he stated he had used material of 
materials, not by experience of its use. Assuming that a damp- the sort twelve years ago, but his experience of Messrs. Ander- 
course of slates and a damp-course of this felt were used on the | son’s felt was but of nine months. 
same wall, he would say both yes and no to the question Mr. Hume-Williams was about to call other witnesses, bu 
whether one was as good as the other—there were atmospheric | was stopped by the Bench, and Mr. W. W. Glenny, the chair 
influences. For roofing purposes the felt would be less durable | man, said :— After hearing the evidence put before us, we mus 
than slates. A double course of slates would be as good as , dismiss the case. 
the felt, but there was the possibility of the slates cracking. Mr. Hume-Williams asked for costs, but the Chairman said 
The pitch used for the Egyptian mummies was not an artificial the Bench thought the Local Board had acted in perfectly good 
pitch; it was a natural asphalte. ‘“ Watts’s Dictionary of | faith and would not give costs. 
Chemistry” was an admirable compilation, but its definition of | This decision, the only one possible to be arrived at, when 
asphalte did not fit in with this asphaltic felt. That referred brought to the test of judgment, will be of much benefit to the 
to natural asphalte; in commerce coal tar was used in asphalte. | building trade, as it will protect honourable contractors and 
Asked by Mr. Hume-Williams, he said he regarded asphaltic , manufacturers from annoyance through arbitrary interference of 
felt as both impervious and durable, and suitable for damp- , local bodies, which, however well intentioned, too often results 
courses, in petty despotism. 
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BUILDERS’ TECHNICAL AID INSTITUTE. 


IN view of the many technical difficulties that surround the 
trade of the builder, it has been decided by a few professional 
gentlemen to organise and develop an institute whereby, with a 
system of co-operation, builders may gain many advantages 
from interchange of opinion and unity of interest. The objects 
are to found an institute for the technical assistance of builders, 
by which they may be able to obtain not only practical advice, but 
also efficient assistance in every branch of work appertaining 
to a builders office. It is proposed to give members the 
benefit of a central London address where letters can be 
received, and calls in town and business interviews arranged, 
a subscribers’ general room being set apart for that purpose, 
and provided with books of reference, directories, and building 
periodicals, and where information and the best professional 
advice regarding the various building technicalities and pro- 
blems will be given for one year from date of entry. | 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


SITES have been secured in Woodhouse Lane and Roundhay 
Road, Leeds, for the erection of Wesleyan chapels, and it 
has been decided to commence operations as soon as possible, 
and that buildings should be erected at a cost of about 12,000/. 


On the Woodhouse Lane site it is intended to build a chapel | 


to seat upwards of 900 persons. Schools will eventually be 
added. In Roundhay Road the schoolrooms will be built first, 
but, until the chapel is added, they will also be used for worship. 
The schools at each place will accommodate some 500 children. 
Seats will be provided for about 750 persons in the Roundhay 
Road chapel. 


PATENT RAISING GEAR FOR PENDULUM HYDRo- 
EXTRACTOR, 


AN important improvement in hydro-extractors or centrifugal 
machines has been patented by Messrs. Alliott & Haughton, 
and is manufactured by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., 
Limited, Nottingham, the well-known makers of steam laundry 
machinery: This improvement relates especially to that class of 


been usual to construct a pit under such machines for the pur- 
pose of getting underneath them to examine the engine, and in 
cases where the floor has been constructed of fireproof mate- 
rial, or for other reasons it has been impossible or inconvenient 
to make a pit to obtain access to the under side of the machine, 
it has been necessary to turn it over on its side for examination. 
Both these methods have been found to be inconvenient, and 
this improvement is designed to get over these difficulties. By 
a simple modification of the suspending arrangements, the 
machine can be rapidly lifted to a sufficient height to allow any 
one to get underneath it to examine the working parts. The 
engraving shows the machine raised up for this purpose, the 
dotted lines indicating the ordinary working parts. 

The machine is thus seen suspended on rods, and with self- 
contained engine. It has been adopted in many places where 


machine. 


The fact that it requires practically no foundation, 
may be set down almost anywhere, even on upper floors, and 
requires only a steam-pipe to connect to it, makes it an ex- 


tremely convenient type in many instances. It will be seen 
that with a machine of this type the working parts of the 
engine are below the pan, and that it has consequently been 
necessary always to make a small pit, or to cut a hole in the 
floor to enable a workman to get below to conveniently examine 
the engine and moving parts. In a few cases where the floor 
has been constructed of fireproof material, or where for other 
reasons it has been impossible or inconvenient to make a pit to 
obtain access to the under side of the machine, it has been 
necessary, as before said, to turn it over on its side. The 
workmen do this as seldom as possible, and the engine is con- 
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sequently run too long a period without examination or adjust- 
ment. To get overthese difficulties, the arrangement shown in 
the woodcut has been devised and patented. It will be seen 
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that the suspension-rods are made with a screw thread along 
their whole length, and the vibrating joint in the foot of the 
pan forms a nut fitting the long screw. The upper end of the 
suspension-rod or screw has a square end which may be turned 
by a handle or spanner; by this means the machine can at a 
moment’s notice be raised up about 18 inches, or a sufficient 
height to enable a man to comfortably examine the working 
parts. Only one spanner is usually supplied with the apparatus, 
but if required two more can be furnished, so that three men 
could work all the three screws simultaneously. The device 
needs no further explanation. It is extremely simple, and will 
recommend itself to any intending purchaser who cannot con- 
veniently obtain access to the under side of the machine in the 
ordinary way. 


MESSRS. LAIRD’S WORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 


A NEw boiler shop has recently been erected in Beaufort Road, 
at the north end of the Great Float, Birkenhead, for Messrs. 
Laird. This new addition to the large works at present owned 
by the firm has been constructed in order to meet the changes 
which have taken place in boiler-making, consequent on the 
increase of pressure and other causes. It is situated on the 
land set aside many years ago by the late Mr. John Laird for 
this or similar purpose, and occupies about 2 acres of ground 
adjoining the well-known Wirral Foundry of Messrs. G. Bayliff 
& Son. It is approached from the railway system on the Dock 
Board’s lines by the Beaufort Road siding, by which material is 
delivered direct on the railway trucks. The shipment of boilers 
will be effected along the same railway to the large crane on 
the margin of the West Float, which is now being strengthened 
to lift weights up to 90 tons. The area covered by the build- 
ings of the new boiler shop is about 6,000 square yards. The 
building consists of four parallel bays or sheds, so that prac- 
tically they form one workshop between Beaufort Road and 
Corporation Road.. The main shop for heavy work and for 
erecting the boilers is in the centre, and is 286 feet long by 
63 feet wide. Flanking this on the east side is the shed for 
receiving the plates and other materials, marking, drill- 
ing, and bending them. On the west side of the main 
shop is the shed for light work, at the south end 
ef which are placed the annealing and other furnaces, 
with the boiler and engine by which the whole of the 
extensive machinery and cranes are worked. Still further to 
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the west and parallel to the other shops is the smithy, having 
provision for fourteen smiths’ hearths, two furnaces, and 
numerous flanging fires, the blasts for the whole being supplied 
by means of a large fan driven by steam-power and conveyed 
thereto by underground pipes. Adjoining the smithy bay are 
the store-rooms, offices, and moulding loft, all affording ample 
accommodation. Rails are carried through the works direct 
from the Beaufort Road siding, whence it is connected with the 
whole railway system of the country. The machinery at pre- 
sent erected consists of a number of powerful machine tools of 
the most recent design and construction. The main shop is 
traversed by two each 50-ton overhead power-driven travelling 
cranes, of 50 feet span, with 30 feet lift, and one 4o-ton power- 
driven travelling crane. Over the other sheds there are four 
other travellers to lift from 15 to 20 tons each. In the eastern 
shed is a very large machine for planing simultaneously the 
edges and butts of plates up to 28 feet long by 10 feet wide. In 
the same shed are large vertical plate-bending rolls, which bend 
plates cold up to 12 feet 2 inches wide, and 12 inch thick. 
Plates have already been bent in these rolls with an area of 
170 square feet, and weighing upwards of four tons. There 
are also two sets of horizontal rolls for smaller work. 
Under the main central shed is a boiler shell drilling 
machine for drilling the shells of boilers when put together 
as complete cylinders, and there is also a boiler back 
stay drilling and tapping machine moving through 
20 feet horizontally and to feet vertically. Under the same 
shed there are two hydraulic rivetters, one of which makes 
perfect work of rivets 5? inches long by 1,3, inch diameter, 
weighing 3 lbs. each, and has rivetted a large boiler 18 feet 
6 inches long by 15 feet 4 inches in forty-eight consecutive 
hours. ‘ Thesmaller machine has 5 feet 6 inches gap, and works 
at a pressure of 4oto 5otons. There are three large, double- 
ended punching and shearing machines, to punch up to 14-inch 
holes through 12-inch plates 23} inches from the edge, and to 
shear 13-inch plates 253 inches from the edge; also a number 
of other punching vertical and wall-drilling machines, oval 
hole-cutting and twist drill grinding machines of various sizes, 
suitable for boiler-making and other purposes. The smiths’ 
shop is complete with hearths, plate flanging fires, cranes, 
steam-hammers, and other appliances. The whole premises 
have a well-arranged system of gas lighting, and the Lucigen 
and Wells lights have been successfully adopted for the prin- 
cipal shop. The working plans for the sheds were prepared 
by Messrs. Lewis Hornblower & Sons, under the immediate 
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direction of members of the firm and Mr. Bevis ; and the prin- 
cipal contracts for the buildings were carried out by the follow- 
ing contractors :—Brickwork, by Messrs. A. Bleakley & Sons, 
of Birkenhead ; iron columns and girders, by Messrs. Goodwin 
& Co., Motherwell Foundry, Glasgow ; iron roofing, by Messrs. 
Morton & Co, of Liverpool ; Belfast roofing, by Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Co., of Belfast ; painting, by Mr. Wm. Male, of 
Birkenhead ; glazing, by Messrs. Lackland & Co., of Birken- 
head ; furnaces, by Mr. C. Snape, of Birkenhead. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LONDON. 


On Friday last two important meetings of electric supply com- 
panies for the metropolis were held. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres presided at the meeting 
of the London Electric Supply Corporation (Limited), His 
lordship stated that they took over the installation at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1887, there being then about 11,000 lamps. 
The directors of the previous company spent a considerable 
sum in order to place their dynamos and engines in a very 
advantageous position ; and they contracted with the engineer 
to supply dynamos sufficient to give the current to 20,000 lights. 
It was afterwards found, when the two machines were put into 
position, that the nominal efficiency of 20,000 lights could be 
safely exceeded, and the present company came into possession 
of two dynamos capable of giving 30,000 lights. In addition to 
that there was a system of engines which was very complete, but 
the engines were not quite sufficient for the large amount of 
work demanded from them at present. They had purchased a 
large system of overhead mains—cables for conveying the 
current from the generating station to the houses of the con- 
sumers. A good deal had been said as to overhead mains, but 
the directors had every confidence in their system, as the best 
material was used and the work was efficiently done. To 
satisfy the Board of Trade as to the efficiency of their wires 
they took one down which had been up for three years and 
seven months, and after it had been thoroughly tested in the 
presence of the officials of the Board of Trade, the latter 
acknowledged that it was in perfect condition. At Deptford 
they had a dynamo with an engine capable of giving 25,000 
lights, and they had every reason to hope that that would 
eventually be equal to supplying 30,000 lights at least. They 
had also arranged for another dynamo of 25,000 lights. They 


would eventually have a capability of 150,000 lights with a ' was now invested in that enterprise. 
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reserve power of 100,000 lights. He thought he might state 
that they had the whole circuit of London open to them. The 
only question was how much per mile they were to pay, and he 
thought they might trust the directors to arrange for that as 
cheaply as possible. They had applied for provisional orders, 
which practically embraced more than half of the metropolis. 
They had asked for powers to deal with the streets in 24 
different localities, under the jurisdiction of as many local 
authorities. 

The meeting of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company 
(Limited) was held, with Sir John Pender in the chair. He 
informed the shareholders that the company took over from the 
Whitehall Company the important works and installation esta- 
blished at Whitehall Avenue. That station, which was of about 
10,000 light capacity, was opened on the 1st of October, and the 
directors had hoped that the full capacity would be taken up in 
seven or eight months. Instead of that the full lighting capacity 
had been already taken up. In about two months orders were 
booked for about 9,coo lamps, and the mains for connecting 
them were being laid as fast as possible throughout the whole 
of the Charing Cross district. He had been informed by Mr. 
Gordon that the guaranteed revenue from the contracts made 
from the Whitehall works was 13,500/.a year. Other contracts 
were expected to increase that amount by 1,000/, and after 
allowing for the working expenses and 10 per cent. for depreci- 
ation, a profit was expected to remain of 8,500/. a year, the 
capital represented by the Whitehall works being not much 
more than 40,000/, The buildings at Sardinia Street were in 
hand, and that station would be one of the most important in 
London. It would embrace the residential property about 
Bloomsbury, and the shops, newspaper offices, banks, &c., in 
Holborn, Fleet Street, and east Strand. It would have altogether 
50,000 lights, and, as far as they could judge, it would not be 
long after the installation was completed before it was fully 
occupied. The machinery for that station had been ordered 
from the Westinghouse Company, and it would shortly be 
delivered. That company had put down in America 116 in- 
stallations, all of which had been successful. They were 
inviting tenders from English contractors for another installa- 
tion. He thought they would thus have the benefit of what he 
might call “ contractors’ competition.” Only ten years ago the 
electric light was a laboratory experiment, but its use was now 
becoming almost universal. It was not more than 25 years ago 
that submarine telegraphy was first introduced, but 40,000,000/, 
They, therefore, did not 
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know to what extent electricity could be carried ; but he felt 
confident that the electric light was to be the light of the future, 
though in other directions there would be a large field for the 
use of gas. The company also took over from the Whitehall 
Company the extensive and valuable property, the Waterloo 
Bridge Wharf, which was admirably adapted for supplying the 
whole of the Strand district, and which could take the machinery 
required for working 150,000 lamps. That, he thought, would 
be, perhaps, the largest installation on their system. Before 
another year was passed he hoped that that installation would 
be in active operation. He hoped that the great experiment 
now being tried by the Grosvenor Gallery combination would 
prove successful, for, if so, he believed it would be a very re- 
markable step in electric lighting progress. In the case of their 
own company, however, they had thought it wiser not to put all 
their eggs in one basket, and had so placed their different 
installations that they could work them collectively or 
separately. Since August the directors had secured several 
other sites for works, among others two for lighting the City 
proper and the Marylebone district. With reference to the 
Strand district, they had secured a monopoly of the lighting of 
the new Salisbury estate, consisting of Salisbury and Cecil 
Streets. They had given notice of a Bill in Parliament for 
powers to carry on the works for St. James’s, Westminster, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Waterloo Bridge. That would in- 
clude the ground covered by the provisional order obtained last 
summer, but not confirmed by Parliament. Notices had also 
been given for four provisional orders for supplying mid London, 
north London, south London, and west London. Altogether 
they considered the prospects of the company very satisfactory. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


18269. James Lisle and Ben Lisle, for “An improved 
draught and weather excluder for the bottom of doors, windows, 
&c.” December 14, 1888. 


18294. Edwin Sydney Strange and John Clayton Austen, 
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for “Improvements in the construction of smoke extractors, 
exhausters, ventilators, and the like.” December 14, 1888. 

18297. Ebenezer Brown Hill, for “Improvements in gas 
brackets.” December 14, 1888. 

18308. John Henry Abel, for “A new and improved 
automatic door closer.” December 15, 1888. 

18333. Florence Welding, for “A novelty in house decora- 
tions.” December 15, 1888. 

18346. Richard Rowbotham, for “Improvements in ash- 
pans and dust-preventers for kitchen and other fireplaces.” 
December 15, 1888. 

18351. James Roach, for “An improved buddle for 
mining purposes.” (Complete specification.) December 15, 1888. 

18352. John Tate Williamson, for “An improved fastener 
for shaky windows.” December 15, 1888. 

18376. William Watson, for “Attaching the cords to 
window sashes, so that the cords can be attached and renewed, 
without removing the sashes from the frames.” December 17, 
1888, 
18386, Joseph Cavargna, for “Improvements in charcoal- 
box irons in downward draught and grate thereof.” 
December 17, 1888. 

18388. Strethill Harry Wright and Richard Bate, for 
“Improvements in or connected with flushing cisterns for 
water-closets and urinals, also applicable to other purposes 
where it is required to regulate the supply of liquids, and then 
discharge a given quantity.” December 17, 1888. 

18443. Gilbert Samuel Tonks, for “Improvements in the 
construction of bakers’ ovens.” (Complete specification.) 
December 18, 1888. 
18463. Joseph Hall, for “Improvements in kitchen-range 
bars.” December 18, 1888. 

18482. George Schuck and Henry Rudolf Schuck, for 
“Improvements in artificial stone,” December 18, 1888. 

18568. Charles Henry Beloe, for “Improvements in and 
connected with the purification of sewage and other foul 
liquids.” December 19, 1888. 

18570. John Baptiste Papier, for ‘Curing smoky chimneys 
and ventilating rooms and other similar places.” December 19, 
1888, 

18606. David Howarth, for “Loose lip-and-basin trap, 
with pipe for bath, lavatory, or sink.” December 20, 1888. 

18607. John William Cooper, for “An ash-pan or dust-box 
for kitchen fire-ranges or other similar purposes.” (Complete 
specification.) December 20, 1888. 
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18624. James Gray Connell and John Gordon, for “ Im- 
provements in valve apparatus for water-closet and other 
apparatus.” December 20, 1888. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

14158. David Clohsey, for “Improved means for under- 
cutting or forming dowel-holes in wood, stone, metal, or other 
material.” October 2, 1888. 

15745. John Porter, for “ Improvements in tops for chimneys 
and the like.” November 1, 1888. , 

15793. William Logan, for “Improvements in and apper- 
taining to portable and other hearths, and in blast apparatus 
therefor.” November 1, 1888. 

16011. James Shepherd, for “ Improvements in treads for 
stairs, steps, landings, and floors.” November 6, 1888. 

16045. Walter Thomson, for “ Improvements in door-knobs 
and in affixing the same to their spindles.” November 6, 1888. 

16185. Arthur James Smith, for “‘An improved apparatus 
for dressing white lead and other colours.” November 8, 1888. 

16210. Melchior Szabo, for “Improvements in kitchen- 
ranges.” November 8, 1888. 

16468. Oliver Phalps, for ‘‘ Improvements in skylights and 
ventilators, applicable also to compass binnacles for use on 
board ship.” November 13, 1888. 

16708. Samuel Richardson, for “ Improvements in revolving 
brush machine for street-scavenging purposes.” Nov. 17, 1888. 

16811. William Joy, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
crushing and grinding cement, clinker, and similar matters, and 
for separating the finer from the coarser particles of ground 
cement, clinker, and similar materials.” November 19, 1888. 

17052, Joseph Laming, for “An improved cap or cowl for 
preventing down-draughts in chimneys and _ventilating-shafts 
and analogous purposes.” November 23, 1888. 

17257. William Cussaus, for “ Improvements in colouring 
and ornamenting Portland cement for the manufacture of 
imitation, grained or figured marble mosaics, ornamental slabs, 
tiles and other forms, either in plain or in mixed colours.” 
November 27, 1888. 

17446. George Humphrey, for “ Improvements in weather 
bars or thresholds for doorways and doorsteps.” November 
30, 1888. 

17525. Burton Richard Phillipson, for “ Improvements in 
the ventilation of drains and soil-pipes.” December 1,. 1888. 

17665. John Lander, for “ Improved apparatus for clearing 


drains.” December 4, 1888. 
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17674, Frank Porter Pyne and Ralph Hore Pyne, for 
‘‘ Improved closet-pan.” December 23, 1887. 

739. Benjamin Suart and Harry Hanwell, for “ Improve- 
ments in roofing tiles and hanging tiles.” January 17, 1888. 

1764. Reginald Stanley, for “ Improvements in ovens or 
kilns for burning bricks, tiles and other articles.” February 6, 
1888. 

1980. Matthew Henry Heys, for “Improvements in and 
relating to the manufacture of lime and of natural and artificial 
cements.” February 9, 1888. 

2380. David Williamson and Robert Williamson, for “ Im- 
provements in or relating to the warming and ventilating of 
rooms, buildings, and the like.” February 17, 1888. 

2803. John Brimton and Lewis Griffiths, for “ Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of artificial stone.” February 24, 1888. 
_ 5667. John William Anger, for “ Improvements in fanlights 
and ventilator openers.” April 17, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, DECEMBER 21, 1888. 


16877. Hiram Stevens Maxim, for “ Intermittent water dis- 
charge, applicable to the washing out of drains, water-closets, 
and to similar purposes.” December 8, 1887. 

2199. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “ Improvements 
in hanging centre plates for fanlights, applicable also to other 
analogous purposes.” February 14, 1888. 

2886. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “An improve- 
ment in sash pulleys for windows, applicable also to pulleys for 
other purposes.” February 27, 1888. 

10913. George Davis, for “Improvements in drain traps.” 

| July 28, 1888. 

| 12589. Henry William Joseph White, for “ Improvements 
in windows and other fasteners, specially applicable to sashes, 
basements, doors, and for similar purposes.” Sept. 1, 1888. 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
| Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Architects and Sculptors, 118 

Architectural Association, 180 

Art Commissioners in America, 278 

Artists’ Busts at the Luxembourg, 265 

Beavis, Mr. Richard, 323° 

Bill Sticking i ip Paris, 364 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 
278 

British Machinery Exhibit, 364 

- School at Athens, 32 

Brussels Exhibition, 292. 

-- New Post-Office, 48 

- Royal Museum, 236 

Burial Grounds of the Incas, 90 

Carlyle on Wren, 250 

Chapu and Vasselot, MM. , 292 

Chersonese Exploration, 292 

Church of St. Martin, Rome, 887 

‘City Arms of Bath, 48 

Clerk of Works in America, 278 

Collapse of Buildings, 306, 315 

Contest of London Sketching Clubs, 250 


. Cotman’s Drawings, 292 


Decoration of a Steamship, 337 

Disregard of Shoring in Paris, 8 

Dramatic Novelty in Paris, 306 

Edinburgh Castle, 306 

Electric Light Unhealthy, 250 

Emden Prize, 250 

English Traders in Japan, 236 

Engraved Gems in the British Museum, 
90 

Htching of the Tower of London, 235 

Excavations at Thespeia, 323 

Fire at Messrs. Doulton’s Works, 337 

French Historic Monuments, 9) 

- Picture Galleries, 278 

Making Art-History, 250 

Manchester Architectural A-sociatior, 
323 

Memel Timber Trade, 236 

Memorial to Claude Lorraine, 350 

Millet’s Atelier in the Barbizon Farm- 
house, 90 

Municipal Buildings Scheme at Tam- 
worth, 32 

—— Offices for New York, 48 

Museums and Lecturers, 180 

- in France, 278 

London School Board Buildings, 8, 236 

Luminous Fountains, 265 

Kirkstall Abbey, 141, 157, 180, 329 

Hansom, the late C. F., 323 

Hawksley, Mr. T., and Mr. Burstal, 48 

Historic Manuscripts of Belgium, 350 

Galliera, the late Duchess of, 337 

Gambier Parry Memorial, 278 

Government Architect in Melbourne, 90 

——-- House at Simla, 9) 

Growth of Annular Rings in Timbsr, 
32 

Norwich Castle as a Museum, 365 

Official Draughtsmen, 306 

Paley, the late Professor, 337 

Paris Exhibition, 306 

Diploma, 337 

—~ House Supply, 265 

Porte de Hal Museum, Brussels, 118 

Portraits in Egyptian Tombs, 250 

Restoration of a Paris Fountain, 236 

Rock Blasting, 364 

Royal Irish Academy, 278 

Russian Paving Stone, 180 

Sale of House Property Case, 236 

Sanitary Recommendations, 90 

School Board Building Administration, 
292 


—————- Finances, 250 
Shakespeare, 118 

Society of Art Masters, 48 

Statues at the Sorbonn:;, 265 
Stothard’s Drawings, 306 
Subsidences in the Salt District, 364 
Tuileries, 118 

Useful Book of Reference, 364 
Vienna and the Paris Exhibition, 328 
Wedgwood Ware, 180 

Yorkshire Lake Dwellings, 864 


Reviews :— 


Architectural Association Sketch-Book, 
26 

Architecture of Provence and the 
Riviera, David Macgibbon, 330, 346 


Tessere :— a 


Reviews—continued. 


Encyclopadia of Architecture, Joseph 
Gwilt. New Edition, Wyatt Papworth, Be, r 
128 ‘a 

Histoire des Anciens Peuples de VOrient, 5. 
Louis Ménard, 2 * 

~~ Grees, Louis Ménard, 2 a 

- Israélites d’aprés PExégése 

Bublique, Louis Ménard, 2 5 


Holy Places of Jerusalem, T. Hayter $3 


Lewis, F.S.A., 216 
Life of Sir William Siemens, F.R.5., &e. ” aa 
William Pole, F.R.S., 244 d 

Museums and Art Gatteries, Thomas 
Greenwood, F.R.G.S8., 174 4 

Notes on the Psychological Basis of — 
Fine Art, F, 8. Granger, A R.I.BA., ~ 
98 : 

Water ‘Engineering, Practical Treatise 
on the Measurement, Storage, Convey- 
ance, and Utilisation of Water,Charles 
Slagg, C.E., 58 


School Buildings :— ne 


82, 156, 186, 200, 214, 255, 355 


Aiken, E., Vitravian Canons, 45 

Ashpitel, ae Chancels in Italy, 102 

Barlow, W. H., Theory of the Arch, 46 

Barnes, W., Contrast of Colours in 
Nature, 304 

Barry, H. M., Lighting of Temples, 362 

- Pompsian Houses, 208 

Beazley, 8., Etymology of “ Fret,’ 88 

Bell, John, Chryselephantine Statues, 76 

Blackie, J. S., Ideain Art, 7 

Boutmy, Emile, Influence of Vitruvius, 
290 

Brandon, R., Medizval Tie-Beams, 179 

Braun, Emil, Equestrian Statue~ of 
Marcus Aurelius, 29 

—_——_———- Tarquinian Mural Paint- 
ings, 148 k 

Bridges, J. H., Defective Planning in 
London, 46 

Burges, W., Italian Gothic, 249 

— Olicst Architectural Draw- a 

ing, 75 x 

Saxon Architecture, 193 

Burgess, R., Portico of Octavia, Rome, 


104 
————_—— Theatre of Pompay, Rome, 4 
290 : ; wf 2 
Burnell, G. R., Data for Strength of = 
Stone, 208 a 
——— ——~ Effect of FrostonStone, ; 


233 

—_——_——- Why Mortar Hardens, 
89 

Butler, G., Raphael and Da , oe 

Chara H., Coloured Materials in 
‘Arohiteoraee 233 

Clark, H., Flexure of Wrought-iron 
Plates, 179 

Crace, J.G.,English Highteenth-c2ntury 
Wall-papers, 64 

Cresy, E., Velarium of the Coliseum, 63 

Cookerell, C. R., Léon Baptiste Alberti, 
179 
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—- Points of View and 

Visual Angles, 88 

—- Vitruvius, 117 

Colburn, Z., Elasticity of Wrought-iron, 
117 

Colling, J. K., none? in Decoration, 
163 

Conybeare, H., Technical Note Books, 
117 

Cousin, Victor, Metaphysics of Art, 221 

Cumming, J., Sandstone as a Building 
Material, 63 

Curtins, E., Treasures of Olympia, 89 

Dallaway, J., Towers and Spires, 349 

Daly, C., Ancient Use of Bronze, 64 

Davidson, T., Frieze of the Par- 
thenon, 6 

Davies, T., Cast-iron Beams, 31 

Davis, J. P., Royal Academy, 222 

Didron, A. H., Cruciform Churches, 248 

Donaldson, T. L., Architecture early in 
the Century, 75 

-—— Greatness of Classic 
Architecture, 47 

Dyce, W., Religion and Art, 5 

Eakins, T,, First Steps in Painting, 349 

Fest, F., Author of Vitruvius Britan - 
nicus,” 222 
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astlake, Sir ©. L., Generalising in 

“Art, 348 

mes, J., Gibbs as an Architect, 30£ 

iraday, M., Effect of Time on Slaked 

Lime, 47 

argusson, J., Conditions of Progress, 

148 

—__--__- —— Imitative and Conven- 

tional Ornament, 31 

— —— Relation of Artist to 
Art, 305 

iedler, K. G., Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, 30 

isher, S., Encaustic Painting, 362 
y»wke, F., Pont de l’Alma, Paris, 89 
reeman, E, A., Roman Architecture, 
116 

———_———— St. Stephen’s Abbey, 
Caen, 222 

alton, D., Admission of Air to Rooms, 
348 

lindriez, C,, French Realistic Painting, 
104 ‘ 
tranville, W. L., Columns of the Par- 
thenon, 164 

triffith, W. P., Medieval Treatment of 
Capitals, 20 

truyer, M., The Quattrocentisti, 304 

twilt, J., Italian Influecce on French 
Architecture, 7 

Tare, J. C., Thorwaldsen’s Mercury, 
208 

Jaydon, B. R., Vasari’s Biographies, 
234 

Tegel, G. W. F., Object and Aim of Art, 
349 

littorff, J. J., Greek Wall-painting, 19 

Luggins, S,, Gothic Buttresses, 362 

Tughes, J., Park, Road and Garden 
Walks, 249 ; 

Turlstone, F. Y., Alhambra and Mosque 
of Cordova, 104 

"Anson, E., Architecture 
Francis I., 30 

Jackson, W., Amateur Artists, 207 

Knight, R..P., Imitation in Architecture, 
19 

——_——-—— Word ‘“ Picturesque,” 
115 

Leeds, W. H., Elizabethan Architecture, 
363 : 


under 


Use of Caryatids, 221 

Lewes, G. H., Nero and the Burning of 
Rome, 348 

Linton, W., White Ground in Painting, 
103 

Lubbock, M., Colour Sense of the 
Ancients, 116 

Lyell, Sir C., Formation of Granite, 
219 

Merivale, C., Destruction of Roman 
Temples, 303 

Moody, I’. W., Raphael’s Cartoons, 147 

Nash, H., Crushing of Masonry, 76 

Neville, J., Flow of Water through 
Pipes, 104 

Northcote, J., Vandyke’s Painting, 45 

Palgrave, Sir: F., Cathedral of Treves, 
305 

Parry, T. Gambier, Fifteenth-century 
Glass, 248 

Pater, W. H., Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, 6 

Penrose, F. C., Pavement of the Par- 

 thenon, 164 

Petrie, G., Windows in Ancient Irish 
Churches, 194 

Poynter, A., Arabesque Decoration, 163 

-—.— Subjects for Decoration, 


207 
‘Proudhon, J. P., Classicists and Roman- 
ticists, 116 
Pugin, A. W., Gothic Pinnacles, 362 
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Tesserae—continued. 


Ramsay, W., Atrium in Roman Houses, 
147 
—— Roman Cavaedium and 
Peristylum, 303 
Rankine, W. J. M., Architecture and 
Engineering, 20 
—__—- ———— Theory of Struc- 


tures, 46 

Ranking, B. M., Renaissance Influence, 
220 

Redgrave, R., Accuracy in Painting, 
193 


National Style, 103 

——___—_-—~ Taste, 207 

Reid, W., Sea Water and Iron, 290 

Rennie, Sir J., Water-Supply of London, 
221 

Robison, J., Oblique Mortise and Tenon, 
31 

Ruskin, J., Tone in Painting, 47 

——- Turnerian Periods, 362 

__.__— W orks of Art in Schools, 63 

Scott, David, Art and Society, 291 

Sir G. G., Architectural Drawing, 


30 

—____- _-—— Building Accounts of 
Westminster Abbey, 178 

—_——-— Classic and Gothic 

‘ Columns, 363 

—— French and English 
Windows, 88 

Sharpe, E., Mouldings of the Seven 
Periods, 235 

— Windows of 
Abbey, 305 

Shaw, E. M., Endurance? of Storey Posts, 

348 

Smirke, S., Finger-Rings in Antiquity, 
178 

——— Greek Orders, 30 

—— Truth in Architacture, 248 

Smith, R.H.S., Classification of Arts, 
234 

Street, G. E., Architectural Drawing, 
162 


Altenberg 


-—— Thirteenth-century Glass, 

291 

Ypres, 147 

Tarbotton, M. 0., Subways in Towns, 
363 

Thomson, A., Marble in Ancient Rome, 
115 


. -—— Roman Road Construc- 
tion, 19 

Turner, J., Roman Bricks, 249 

Vandoyer, M.,Dampness in Foundations, 
103 

Viollet-le-Duc, Pantheon at Rome, 348 

Vitet, L., Mediseval Love of Colour, 291 

Waring, J. B., Sarcophagi in Arles 
Museum, 75 

Webb, L., Hasements by Prescription, 
194 

Westmacott, R., Bronze of the Ancients, 
304 


—~ Sculpture in the Chapel 
of Henry VIL., 163 

———--——_——- Sculpture of 
Cathedral, 179 

Wicksteed, T., Old London Bridge 
Waterworks, 234 

Wilkinson, Sir G., Vertical Line in 
Roman Architecture, 235 

Willis, R., German Stellar Vaulting, 7 

—— Italian Gothic Doorways, 147 

Wilson, A., Thinking in Stone, 7 

- QO. H., Pietra Dura Mosaic, 221 

_o Time taken in Fresco 
Painting, 194 

———- G., Ancient Sanitation, 207 

Winston, C., Stained Glass and Archi- 
tecture, 233 


Wells 


Tesserze—continued, 


Wornum, R. N., School of the Caracci, 
148 

Wundt, T., Kosciusko Monument, 20 

Wyatt, Sir M. D., Architecture and 
Subsidiary Arts, 19 

-—— Style in Sculpture, 


193 


The Week :— 


Address of Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
229 

Affiliation of Students’ Societies, 285 

Alexander Thomson Memorial, 71, 215, 
229 

Ameriéan Architectural Societies, 271 

Ancient Altar Tomb, 83 

Antwerp Exhibition, 57, 71 

Architectural Association, 229 

—- ———— Relics of Scotland, 127 

Art Conferences in Paris, 329 

—- in Scotland, 127 

—~ Purchase for Liverpool, 329 

—- Section at the Paris Exhibition, 173, 
187 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 299 

Australian Architect’s Salary, 357 

Bath City Arms, 83 

Benches of Ormskirk Parish Church, 
173 

Birmingham Architectural Association, 
257 

—— — School of Art, 127 

Society of Artists, 111 

Black and White Exhibition, Paris, 97 © 

Boulanger, the late Gustave, 173 

Bramwell, Sir Frederick, oa Hngineer- 
ing, 127 

British Archaaological Association, 15 

Association, 141 

Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
173, 187 


Sablon, Brussels, 201 

City Underground Communications, 141 

Clay as a Mineral, 83 

Collapse of Buildings, 306, 315 

College for Music, Proposed, 41 

Conference on Copyright, 83 

Construction of London Board Schools, 
201 

Continental Streets, 285 

Contracts of the London School Board, 
315 

Cossey Church Restoration, 157 

Cromer Church, 173 

Devizes Castle, 97 

Diploma Designs, Paris Exhibition, 285 

Dublin International Exhibition, 111 

Dundee Institute of Architecture, 1 

Easton, C.E., the late James, 243 

Eiffel Tower, 173 

Hlectric Lighting, 257 

Employers’ Liability in Scotland, 345 

Etex, Antoine, Sculptor, 25 

Exhibition of Architectural Photo- 
graphs, 257 


- Pastels, 127 

Fall of London Houses, 271 

Farrscope, 15 

Fireproof Roofs, 243 

Frangois, Alphonse, Engraver, 15 

Geometry of Stone-cutting, 127 

Glasgow and Architects’ Services, 271 

——_— Exhibition Buildings, 243, 329 

Griffith, the late John, 243 

Hackney Board of Works, 157 

Hawkesley, Mr., and the Liverpool 
Corporation, 111 

Herkomer, the late Lorenz, 57 

History of Painting, 111 


313 
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The Week—continued. 


Holl, the lat? Frank, 57, 71 
House-Building in Liverpool, 15 

Indian Art, 345 

Institute of Architects, 257 

—-—— and London Im- 
provements, 315 


—— of Irelani, 357 
Ireland, Law in Arbitration, 15 
Trish Spiral Bracelets, 41 

Kirkstall Abbey, 141, 157, 180, 329 
Leeds Architectural Society, 243 
School Board and Architects, 25 
Lidstone Collection of Casts, &c., 97 
Liverpool Jubilee Memorial, 1 

Local Government Act, 57 

London Public Buildings, 267 

- School Board, 215 
Luxembourg Museum, 111 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 257 
Milan Cathedral Designs, 215 

Model Village at Aintree, 1 

Mont St,-Michel, 329, 350 

Munich Exhibition and Painters, 97 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, 1 
Museum at Mont St.-Michel, 71 
———— Education, 157 

Mythical Architects, 187 

National Art Congress, 315 

Nesfield, the late W. E., 41 
Nonpayment for Plans, 285 
Norwich Art School, 329 

Old Carved Woodwork, 299 

Old Masters at Birmingham, 111 
Olympian Remains, 229 

Opera Comique Competition, 299 
Ostend Water Supply, 187 

Palestine Exploration, 25 
Panorama Painting, 357 

Paris, Opéra Comique, 285 

Parkes Museum Lectures, 141 
Parry, the late T. Gambier, 187 
Payment for Extras, 357 
—————- Quantities, 271 

Prizes for Art Workmen, 71 
Redgrave, Richard, the late, 345 
Re-erection of Temple Bar, 329 
Reform of Law on Lights, 25 
Regulation of Height in Building, 1 
Revue Universelle Illustrée, 57, 187 
Royal Bounty to Sculptors, 57 
Society of British Architects, 299 
Rugby, 111 

Safety of Paris Theatres, 127 
Scottish Arboricultural £ociety, 71 
— Royal Academy, 243 
Sellars, the late James, 201 
Shaftesbury Theatre, 229 

Society of Architects, 25, 271 

—- Arts Programme, 271 
South Kensington Handbooks, 285 
—-- Wales Art Society, 299 


‘ Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 243 


St. Peter’s Church, Westminster, 285 

St. Petersburg Exhi-ition, 71 

Statue of the Duke of Wellington, 357 

Statues of Wallace ani Bruce, 157, 215 

Stirling Castle, 157 

Stone or Brickwork for Edinburgh ? 41 

Technical Education at Liege, 187 

Temple of Apollo, Delphi, 229 

Trade of Hamburg, 229 

Tuileries, 83 

Utilisation of French Canals, 329 

Vacant Land at the Law Courts, 57 

Valuation of Property, 1 

Water-Colours, Action of Light on, 71 

Waterford Guardians and Architects, 
357 

Wedgwood not an Artist, 97 

West London School of Art, 345 

Wolverhampton Art School, 41, 173 

Work and Re’axation, 97 
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Alnwick, Proposed Corn Exchange, 251 
Askham Hall, near York, 33 


ings, 223 
Battersea, 
Road, 365 
Bedford, Fire Station, 209 
Provident Dispensary, 209 
Belfast, Villa Residence, 91 
Blackburn Union Offices, 91 
Boraston Chapel, Salop, 322 
British Museum, Sketches from, 307 
Bromley Park, Kent, Houses, 293 
Kent, Residences, Sundridge 
Park Avenue, 65 
Charles V., Last Moments of the Emperor, 
33 
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Sloans Street, 165 
Chester Cathedral, 21 
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Punt Street and 


—_———— Stable Build- 


Northcote 


Draining Mill, Lincolnshire, 307 

Epworth, John Wesley Memorial Chapel, 
135 

Fallowfield, Manchester, Residence, 91 

Fountain, Design for, 105 

Halifax, Yorkshire, Penny Bank, 351 

Haughton, Manchester, Schools, 266 
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Heaton, Residence at, 149 
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Horbury Junction, Wesleyan Chapel, 365 
Judicial Reconciliation, 9 
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